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PREFACE.  V  'i    ■ 


The  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Encyclopedia  continues  the  discussion 
of  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Various  Tissues,  and  begins  the  Sur- 
gery of  Regions,  containing  articles  on  Injuries  of  Bones,  Diseases  of 
Joints,  Excisions  and  Resections,  Tumors,  Injuries  of  the  Back,  and 
Malformations  and  Diseases  of  the  Spine.  The  article  on  Diseases  of 
the  Bones,  which  it  was  intended  to  include  in  this  volume,  is  post- 
poned to  a  later  portion  of  the  work,  Prof  Ollier,  of  Lyons,  who  has 
undertaken  its  preparation,  having  found  it  impossible  to  complete 
the  task  as  early  as  had  been  expected,  and  the  Editor  thinking 
it  better  to  change  the  arrangement  of  material  in  the  present 
volume,  rather  than  to  delay  its  issue. 

The  elaborate  article  herewith  presented  on  Injuries  of  the  Back, 
possesses  the  melancholy  interest  of  being  a  posthumous  contribution 
from  the  pen  of  the  lamented  Lidell,  who  died  almost  as  the  last 
proof-sheets  of  his  work  were  being  corrected ;  it  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  add  a  brief  supplement,  referring  to  several  cases  of  spinal 
injury  recorded  in  the  Third  Surgical  Volume  of  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Eebellion,  and,  had  he  been 
spared  to  accompHsh  his  purpose,  he  would  doubtless  also  have  taken 
some  notice  of  the  recently  published  views  of  Mr.  H.  AV.  Page  as  to 
the  so-called  "  railway-injuries  of  the  spine,"  views  wliich  differ  in 
certain  particulars  from  those  which  Dr.  Lidell  has  advocated.     A 

(V) 


Vi  PREFACE. 

few  memoranda  for  the  proposed  supplement,  left  by  the  distinguished 
author,  were  placed  by  liis  family  in  the  Editor's  hands,  but,  after 
careful  consideration,  it  has  seemed  best  to  leave  Dr.  Lidell's  article 
as  he  had  completed  it — a  finished  whole — and  not  to  risk  marring 
its  symmetry  by  patchmg  it  with  the  work  of  another. 

Of  the  plates  which  accompany  this  volume,  those  illustrating  the 
Microscopic  Appearances  of  Tumors  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Butlin. 
The  remainder  are  from  patients  under  the  Editor's  care  in  the  Hos- 
pital of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  exception  of  that 
representing  a  Sarcoma  of  the  Humerus  and  Scapula,  which  is  from  a 
patient  seen  in  consultation  with  Drs.  Massey  and  Price,  of  West 
Chester. 

JOHN  ASHHUEST,  Jr. 


Philadelphia, 

2000  West  Delancey  Place, 
November,  1883. 
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Fractures. 

The  main  function  of  the  bony  skeleton  and  of  its  accessory  cartilao-es  is 
passively  mechanical.*  They  constitute  a  framework  for  the  suspension  and 
protection  of  the  viscera,  and  for  the  utilization  of  muscular  force  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  voluntary  movements,  as  well  as  in  the  automatic  function  of 
breathing.  By  their  construction  and  arrangement,  the  bones  and  cartilao-es 
are  adapted  to  bear  all  the  strain  put  upon  them  in  the  ordinary  coui'se'of 
life,  but  they  are  sometimes  subjected  to  violence  beyond  their  power  of 
resistance,  and  fracture  or  breakage  is  the  result. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  which  present  themselves  to  the  surgeon, 
whether  in  hospital  or  in  private  practice,  are  those  of  broken  bones  ;  and  for 
this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  gravity  of  the  conditions  often  in- 
volved, and  the  probable  permanency  of  any  untoward  result,  it  is  a  matter 
of  much  moment  that  this  subject  should  be  thoroughly  studied,  and  in  the 
most  practical  manner.  An  accurate  acquaintance  with  normal  anatomv  is 
essential ;  and  no  opportunity  of  examining  fractures,  whetlier  in  the  living 
body  or  in  the  dead,  in  recent  or  in  old  specimens,  shoukl  be  neglected.  Clin- 
ical experience,  such  as  is  gained  in  hospitals,  is  of  great  vafue,  as  are  also 
mechanical  ability  and  dexterity  in  the  adaptation  and  application  of  aj^pa- 
ratus.  The  habit  of  gentleness  of  touch,  and  of  firm  and  skilful  handlino-  of 
injured  parts,  should  be  sedulously  cultivated. 

It  may  be  said  further,  that  out  of  no  other  class  of  cases  have  arisen  so 
many  suits  for  malpractice.     The  reason  of  this  is  not  diificult  to  perceive. 

'  Rindfleisch  has  recently  pointed  out  the  important  part  taken  by  the  marrow  of  bones  in  the 
formation  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  ;  but  this  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  liave  any 
surgical  interest. 
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Lameness  in  the  lower  extremity,  or  disability  in  the  upper,  will  fix  the  atten- 
tion ot"  the  itationt,  and  attract  the  notice  of  others.  Sometimes  the  surgeon 
may  have  indiscreetly  jtromised,  during  the  treatment,  perfect  recovery,  or 
may  have  overlooked  restlessness,  or  even  disobedience,  on  the  i)art  of  the 
patient.  Sometimes  the  latter  is  struck  with  the  more  favorable  result  of 
other  cases  as  compared  with  his  own ;  and  sometimes,  unfortunately,  the 
idea  of  bringing  suit  is  suggested  to  him  by  meddling  friends  or  pettifogging 
lawyers.  lUit  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  suc-h  proceedings,  they  are 
always  annoying  and  vexatious,  often  expensive,  and  generally  injurious  to 
the  surgeon,  even  if  the  verdict  should  be  in  his  favor.  Hence,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  they  should  be  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  b\'  the  exercise  of 
the  utmost  skill,  care,  and  discretion,  in  the  management  of  the  injuries  now 
in  question. 

There  are  some  fractures  which  are  serious  by  reason  of  the  danger  of  loss 
or  impairment  of  the  function  of  the  bone  itself,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the 
main  object  of  the  surgeon's  treatment  must  be  the  most  perfect  i)Ossible 
restoration  of  the  normal  form  and  relations  of  the  bone.  Such  are  those  of 
the  humerus,  the  femur,  and  the  bones  of  the  leg  or  forearm. 

Others  derive  their  gravity  chieflj'  from  the  risk  of  involvement  of  con- 
tained viscera ;  such  are  those  of  the  skull,  vertebrse,^  ribs,  and  pelvis.  Even 
in  fractures  of  the  long  bones,  there  are  sometimes  such  injuries  inflicted  upon 
the  neighboring  soft  parts,  bloodvessels,  or  nerves,  or  both,  as  to  produce  the 
gravest  results.  Cases  of  this  kind  will  be  noted  in  connection  with  fractures, 
especially,  of  the  clavicle,  femur,  and  bones  of  the  leg. 

Every  bone  in  the  body  is  liable  to  fracture ;  but,  as  "W' ill  further  appear, 
some  bones  are  much  more  exposed,  and  much  more  frequently  broken,  than 
others.  And  just  as  the  normal  function  of  these  organs  is  carried  on  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  mechanics,  so  in  their  fractures  the  working  of 
the  same  laws  may  be  traced.  In  the  general  discussion  of  the  whole  subject, 
fractures  of  the  long  bones  will  be  kept  in  view,  not  only  because  they  are 
more  frequent,  but  because  they  aflbrd  the  best  and  most  convenient  illustra- 
tions of  tlie  i)henomena  presented. 

The  points  for  study  in  regard  to  these  injuries  are :  their  causes ;  the 
mechanism  of  their  production;  their  varieties;  the  phenomena  and  symptoms 
attending  them ;  their  diagnosis  ;  their  consequences  ;  their  complications ; 
the  mode  of  their  repair  and  deflciencies  in  this  process ;  their  })rognosis ; 
and  the  principles  of  their  treatment.  All  these  topics  will  be  first  taken  up 
in  a  general  way,  and  they  will  subsequently  be  considered  in  reference  to  the 
several  bones. 

Causes  of  Fracture. 

Fractures  are  always  caused  by  force,  and  by  adequate  force ;  although 
under  certain  circumstances  it  may  and  does  seem  as  if  the  bones  gave  way, 
as  it  were,  of  themselves.  Hence  the  term  "  spontaneous"  has  been  used ; 
but,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  it  is  not  strictly  correct. 

The  causes  of  fracture  may  be  divided  into  ihuaediate  and  predisjjoswg. 
Under  the  former  head  are  embraced  the  various  forms  of  violence  under 
which  bones  give  way,  while  under  the  latter  belong  all  conditions,  whether 
of  the  body  at  large,  of  the  skeleton,  or  of  the  individual  bones,  which  expose 
the  latter  to  fracturing  forces,  or  make  them  more  ready  to  yield. 

•  Fractures  of  the  skull  .ind  of  the  vertehrap  are  so  generally  atteiuleii  with  lesions  of  the  great 
nerve-centres,  and  these  lesions  give  rise  to  (juestions  of  such  niafcnitude  and  such  special 
interest,  that  these  subjects  will  be  hereafter  dealt  with  in  separate  articles 
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Immediate  Causes. — It  would  bo  vain  to  try  to  enumerate  all  the  special 
forms  of  violetice  by  which,  in  the  corni)licutc(l  conditions  of  human  life,  bones 
are  broken.  But  they  may  be  classified  under  four  general  heads:  direct  and 
indirect  violence,  muscular  action,  and  avulsion. 

Direct  violence  is  that  which  is  inflicted  uj)on  the  bono  at  the  point  where 
the  fracture  occurs;  such  as  a  blow  with  a  stick  or  a  stone,  the  passage  of  a 
wheel  over  a  limb,  or  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  upon  it.  Here  the  momentum 
of  the  impinging  mass  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  a  portion 
of  the  bony  tissue. 

Indirect  violence  is  that  which  is  transmitted  through  some  length  of  the 
bone,  which  becomes  an  overtaxed  lever;  as,  for  example,  when  a  man  falls 
from  a  height,  alighting  upon  his  feet,  and  the  femur  gives  way  at  some  por- 
tion of  its  shaft.  Here  the  resistance  of  the  ground,  acting  through  the  foot 
and  leg,  Axes  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  while  the  momentum  of  the  body 
continues  to  drive  the  upper  end  of  this  bone  downward ;  and  the  natural 
curve  of  the  shaft  is  increased  until  its  texture  gives  way. 

As  will  presently  be  further  shown,  there  is  often  also  an  element  of  twisting 
added  to  the  leverage. 

Masealar  action^  when  it  causes  fracture,  must  either  be  extremely  violent 
and  sudden,  as  in  cases  of  convulsion  or  very  powerful  eftbrt,  or  the  bone  must 
be  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  as  will  be  further  ex[)lained  in  speaking  of  the 
mechanism  of  fractures  generally,  as  well  as  of  those  of  special  bones. 

Fractures  by  avulsion  are  those  in  which  a  small  fragment  of  bone  is  torn 
away  by  the  stress  put  upon  ligamentous  structures  attached  to  it.  They  are 
more  generally  known  at  present  as  "sprain-fractures,"  and  the  observations 
to  be  made  concerning  them  will  be  found  in  connection  with  fractures  close 
to  the  joints,  especially  of  the  knee  and  ankle. 

So  many  illustrations  of  the  foregoing  statements  will  be  given  in  dis- 
cussing the  mechanism  of  fractures,  as  well  as  in  describing  these  injuries  as 
affecting  special  bones,  that  I  shall  dwell  no  further  upon  them  here ;  only 
saying  that  in  very  many  cases  the  agency  of  indirect  force  is  greatly  aided 
by  the  occurrence  of  muscular  contraction  at  the  moment  of  its  application. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Among  the  general  diseases  which  have  been  thus 
ranked  by  authors,  there  are  some  which  admit  of  much  doubt.  Thus,  in 
regard  to  gout,  rheuniatis)n,  and  scurvg,  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  they 
render  the  bones  more  fragile ;  although  they  may  possibly,  by  crippling  or 
weakening  the  limbs,  make  their  victims  clumsy,  and  less  able  to  avoid  falls 
or  escape  violence.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  persons  so  diseased  are 
obliged  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  to  abstain  from  the  active  pursuits 
which  would  involve  exposure  to  the  usual  fracturing  forces. 

Scrofula  has  been  placed  by  some  writers  in  this  category,  but  there  is  really 
no  evidence  that  it  belongs  here.  Its  subjects  are  sometimes  ill-nourished 
and  feeble,  and  very  probably  their  bones,  like  their  tissues  generally,  are  weak 
in  texture.  But  many  of  the  scrofulous  are  strong  and  active,  and  in  these 
there  is  no  sign  of  fragility  of  the  bones  unless  they  are  actually  afiected 
with  caries,  and  not  always  then.  After  healing  has  taken  place,  the  osseous 
tissue  seems  to  be  condensed  and  peculiarly  firm,  although  the  constitutional 
disorder  may  be  still  progi'cssing. 

Syphilis  has  been  assigned  by  some  as  a  cause  of  fragility  of  the  bones,  and 
many  cases  are  on  record  in  support  of  their  views.  Berkeley  IlilP  mentioiTs 
a  case  in  which  a  child  six  weeks  old,  already  affected  with  snuffles  and  pem- 
phigus, sustained  a  fracture  of  the  left  humerus  by  the  mother  "  catching  the 

1  Syphilis  and  Local  Contagious  Disorders,  2d  ed.     London,  18S1. 
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arm  in  a  hole  in  the  towel  with  whidi  tho  cliild  was  l)eint^  dried.  When  the 
cliild  was  examined,  tho  ri^ht  clavicle  was  bent  and  thickened  with  callus 
near  its  middle,  where  it  had  been  broken  at  some  time  unknown  to  its 
motlKT.  The  fractured  bone  united  in  the  usual  manner."  lie  also  speaks 
of  fractures  occurring  in  syphilitic  children  during  their  birtli,  (pioting  a  case 
reeorded  by  J*orak  ;'  and  says  that  "  in  adults  the  bones  occasionally  give  way 
under  a  tritling  strain."  Gross*  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  aged  81,  whose 
liumerus  gave  way  as  he  threw  a  small  chip  at  a  dog.  lie  had  had  syphilis 
seven  years  before,  and  was  at  the  time  subject  to  nocturnal  pains  in  tlie  arm 
and  forearm.  Prof.  Cliiari,  of  l*raguc,^  mjiintains  that  the  occurrence  of 
"■  gummous  osteomyelitis,"  or  central  gurnmata,  in  the  medullary  structure  of 
the  long  bones,  is  not  rare,  and  may  afford  an  explanation  of  these  cases  of 
a})parently  spontaneous  fracture.  But  when  we  consider,  first,  the  immense 
number  of  syphilitic  patients  constantly  under  observation,  and  the  rarity  of 
fractures  among  them,  and  secondly,  the  fact  that  in  many  persons  presumably 
free  from  any  such  taint  the  bones  give  way  to  seemingly  inadequate  force, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  basis  of  tlie  theory  that  syphilis  weakens  the 
bony  structures  is  but  a  slight  one.  Only  a  very  few  instances  have  been 
reported  in  which  fractures  have  taken  place  at  the  seat  of  the  so-called 
tertiary  lesions.* 

Cancer  is  another  malady  which  has  long  had  the  reputation  of  affecting 
the  strength  of  the  osseous  system.  But  here  also  the  fact  would  seem  to  be 
that  it  is  only  when  local  manifestations  of  the  constitutional  taint  occur  in 
the  bones,  that  these  organs  show  any  unusual  fragility.  At  least  we  may 
say,  as  in  the  case  of  syphilis,  that  in  view  of  the  great  number  of  cases  of 
cancer  constantly  under  the  eyes  of  the  profession,  it  is  strange  tliat  fractures 
without  local  deposit  should  so  seldom  occur,  if  the  ])athological  change  in 
the  bones  were  really  an  element  in  the  natural  history  of  the  disease. 

It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  certain  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
are  attended  with  such  degeneration  of  the  nerve  centres  as  to  affect  the 
tropliic  innervation  of  many  organs,  and  especially  of  the  skeleton.  Perhaps 
the  bones  betray  this  influence  the  more  readily  by  reason  of  their  low  grade 
of  organic  activity.  Attention  seems  to  have  been  first  drawn  to  this  subject 
by  Davey,^  wdio  reported  the  case  of  an  insane  person,  an  autopsy  upon 
whom  disclosed  six  so-called  "  spontaneous"  fractures — three  in  the  two 
femora,  and  three  in  the  humerus,  radius,  and  clavicle  respectively.  At  a 
later  period,  the  frequency  with  which  fractures  of  the  ribs  were  found  in 
patients  dying  in  lunatic  asylums,  attracted  notice;  it  was  thought  that  these 
lesions  were  due  to  maltreatment  by  attendants,  until  the  publication  of 
numerous  observations  by  Pedlar,^  llearder,^  and  others,  showed  softening  of 
the  bones  to  be  one  of  the  elements  of  a  tabetic  condition  ai)t  to  occur  in  the 
later  stages  of  insanity.  The  bones  of  two  insane  persons  dying  with  frac- 
tured ribs,  are  said  by  Ormcrod^  to  have  been  dark,  wet,  greasy,  easily 
decomj)Osed,  enlarged,  and  with  thin  outer  walls ;  under  the  mici'oscope  they 
showed  nuich  fatty  matter,  and  a  granular  condition  like  ossifying  cartilage. 

According  to  T.  L.  Kogers,^  the  organic  constituents  of  the  bones  in  a 

'  Gaz.  M6<1.  (le  Paris,  1877,  p.  538. 

»  System  of  Surt^ory,  vol,  i.  p.  898,  6th  ed..  1882, 

»  I'liila.  Med.  Times,  Feb.  10,  1883,  from  Vierteljalirsschr.  fiir  Dermatologie  und  Syphilis. 

♦  Aniott,  London  Med.  Gazette,  June  5,  1840. 

6  Medical  Tim.'s.  Dec.  24,  1842.  6  West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  Report,  1871. 

'  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  Jan.  1871. 

8  St.  Hartlioloniew's  Hospital  Heports,  vol.  vi.  1870. 

'  Liverpool  .Med.  and  Surg.  Heports,  vol.  iv.  1870. 
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similar  case  were  in  larger  ainoiuit,  and  the  i)roportion  of  lime  to  phosphoric 
acid  less,  than  normal ;  the  hones  resemljling  those  of  the  foetus.  Moore^ 
placed  upon  record  a  case  of  "osteo-malacia"  in  a  woman,  aged  70,  the  suh- 
ject  of  acute  mania,  wlio  had  had  at  different  times  four  fractures,  and  who 
died  soon  after  the  fourth.  He  does  not  ai)pcar,  however,  to  have  recog- 
nized this  "breaking  down  of  the  bone-tissue"  as  dependent  upon  the  disease 
of  the  central  nervous  system. 

In  1867  I  made  an  autopsy  in  the  case  of  the  late  Dr.  Pennock,*  who  had  been  long 
a  paralytic ;  the  bones  were  all  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  presented 
much  the  same  appearance  as  those  above  mentioned,  although  no  fracture  had  taken 
place. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  in  1873,^  in  an  article  on  "Rest  in  Locomotor  Ataxia," 
said  :  ''  It  naturally  occurs  to  ask  why  so  many  ataxics  have  chanced  to  break 
limbs?  and  as  to  tliis  I  should  answer,  first,  that  no  people  arc  so  awkward 
or  fall  so  much  ;  and,  next,  that  in  some  of  the  cases  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
habitual  abruptness  of  the  muscular  acts  had  a  share  in  the  calamity,  and 
that  I  have  suspected,  what  has  not  yet  been  proved,  that  the  bones  in  ataxics 
may  suffer  some  impairment  of  their  nutrition,  and  hence  of  their  strength." 

Charcot*  reported  a  very  remarkable  case,  in  which  several  fractures 
occurred  in  the  person  of  an  ataxic  woman ;  and  referred,  with  assent,  to  the 
suo;gestion  of  Mitchell,  just  quoted.  Further  observations  were  communicated 
to  "the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  in  1880,  by  Buzzard,'  and  the  subject 
was  discussed  by  Hutchinson  and  others. 

A  lady,  about  60  years  of  age,  was  under  my  care  in  1879,  who  had  long  been 
paraplegic,  and  who,  by  catching  her  foot  against  a  cushion  as  she  was  lifted  into 
a  carriage,  sustained  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  right  leg ;  just  about  a  year  pre- 
viously she  had  broken  the  other  leg  from  an  equally  slight  cause.  A  very  similar  case, 
in  a  man  of  65,  was  placed  on  record  by  Mr.  Busk.® 

Professor  Bruns,  of  Tiibingen,  has  published  a  very  interesting  paper,^  based 
upon  the  case  of  an  ataxic  woman,  pet.  57,  who  had  sustained  fractures,  at 
<litferent  times,  of  both  forearms  ;  the  right  without  known  cause,  the  left  in 
lifting  a  plate.  He  gives  a  long  list  of  references  to  articles,  by  various  authors, 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  defines  the  change  which  occurs  in  the  bones  as 
an  eccentric  atrophy,  with  rarefaction  of  the  compact  substance,  and  filling 
of  the  widened  marrow-spaces  with  fat.  lioss,^  speaking  of  tropho-neuroses, 
says : — 

*'  Spontaneous  fractures  have  attracted  the  attention  of  surgeons  from  a  remote  period, 
but  these  accidents  were  attributed  to  the  influence  of  certain  diatheses,  such  as  gout, 
rheumatism,  scrofula,  and  cancer.  Larrey  drew  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  cer- 
tain form  of  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  was  associated  with  a  strong  predisposi- 
tion to  fractures  of  their  bones.  In  the  record  of  this  case,  however,  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  so-called  paralytic  symptoms  were  associated  with  amaurosis  and  great  exalta- 
tion of  the  sensibility  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  renders  it  almost  certain  that  the 
symptoms  were  not  due  to  paralysis,  but  to  ataxia.  In  1873,  "Weir  ^Mitchell  drew 
attention  to  the  frequency  of  spontaneous  fractures  in  locomotor  ataxia,  and  suggested 

«  St.  George's  Hospital  Reports,  1871-2. 

*  See  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1808.  '  Ibid.,  July,  1873. 

*  Arch,  de  Physiologie,  Janvier,  1874. 

*  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Feb.  14,  1880.  The  reader  may  refer  with  advantage  to  another  article 
by  Buzzard,  "  On  tlie  Affection  of  the  Bones  and  Joints  in  Locomotor  Ataxy,"  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  for  March  f),  1881. 

6  London  Medical  Gazette,  April  10,  1840. 

'  Spontan-fracturen  bei  Tabes.     Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  March  13,  1882. 

*  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  1881,  vol.  i.  p.  224. 
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tliiit  (lurin;;  tlie  |)r();:frt'ss  of  the  disease  the  bones  liad  undergone  nutritive  changes  which 
gn-atly  diminished  their  resistance.  Tliis  subject  was  subsequently  investigated  by 
Cliarcot  and  liis  followers,  with  their  usual  thoroughness  and  success.  The  period  of 
fracture  is  usually  preceded  by  two  or  three  paroxysms  of  lancinating  pain  of  unusi:al 
severity;  and  at  the  same  time  the  limb  is  found  swollen,  and  with  all  tlie  symptoms  of 
osteo-[)eriostitis,  and  fracture  occurs  on  the  slightest  movement  of  the  limb,  or  in  the 
entire  absence  of  any  movement  or  other  external  cause.  The  femur  is  more  fn^cjuenily 
fractured  than  any  other  bone,  the  seat  of  fracture  being  frequently  the  neck  of  the 
former  ;  but  the  bones  of  the  leg,  arm,  foreaim,  and,  indeed,  almost  every  bone  of  the 
limb  and  trunk,  have  been  found  fractured,  including  the  vertebral  column.  Multiple 
fractures  in  the  same  patient  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  in  a  case  published  by 
Charcot,  the  patient,  towards  the  close  of  life,  could  scarcely  move  in  bed  without  frac- 
turing some  one  or  other  of  the  few  bones  which  had  not  been  already  fractured. 
Damaschino  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  spontaneous  fractures  of  ataxics 
reunite  very  readily  and  rapidly,  with  an  enormous  formation  of  callus." 

Dr.  Dcbove,  in  a  commiiiiicatioii  to  the  Paris  Hospital  Society,  observed 
tliat  ill  his  practice  at  the  Bicetre,  he  had  frequent  occasion  to  see  fractures 
in  the  subjects  of  hemiplegia,  these  fractures  always  occurring  on  the  hemi- 
plegic  side,  there  being  every  reason  to  believe  that  changes  took  place  in 
such  cases  in  the  osseous  tissue,  rendering  it  more  fragile.  In  one  case  of 
chronic  hemiplegia  he  found  that  not  only  the  fractured  bone  itself,  but  all 
the  bones  on  the  same  side,  had  undergone  such  change.  They  were  less 
heavy  than  on  the  sound  side,  the  medullary  canal  was  larger,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  diaphysis  was  less  compact.  Examined  histologically,  the 
Haversian  canals  were  found  much  dilated,  and  the  bone  porous.  Chemical 
examination  also  showed  that  the  diaphysis  contained  a  larger  quantity  of  fat. 
These  fractures  usually  consolidated  rapidly,  the  callus  being  somewhat 
voluminous.^ 

It  would  seem  clear,  from  the  foregoing,  that  there  is  in  many  forms  of  cen- 
tral nervous  disease,  including  hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  locomotor  ataxia,  gen- 
eral paralysis  of  the  insane,  and  perhaps  other  allied  conditions,  a  state  of 
defective  nutrition  brought  about  in  the  bones,  whereby  they  are  rendered 
either  softer  or  more  brittle,  and  which  causes  them  to  yield  very  readily  to 
slight  fracturing  forces.  Very  possibly,  further  study  of  tlie  subject  may 
throw  additional  light  upon  the  whole  series  of  changes ;  but  the  statement 
just  made  is  an  embodiment  of  what  is  now  known  with  regard  to  it. 

Rachitis^  or  rickets,  a  disease  supposed  by  most  writers  to  be  almost  wholly 
unknown  in  this  country,^  has  been  not  unfreciuentl}'  observed  as  a  predispos- 
ing cause  of  fracture  by  British  and  Continental  surgeons.  It  alfects  children 
chiefly,  and  is  manifested  by  softening  and  distortion  of  the  bones,  with  en- 
largement of  their  articular  extremities.  It  may  be  that  such  cases  often 
occur  among  the  lower  classes  of  our  negroes,  the  parents  being  ill-fed,  poorly 
clothed,  and  often  strumous  or  syphilitic ;  and  that  the  deformed  limbs  so 
commonly  seen  in  that  race  among  us,  are  the  traces  of  congenital  rickets. 

Hamilton^  mentions  a  case  seen  by  him  in  1853,  in  which,  in  an  infant 
four  days  old,  born  of  a  healthy  mother  and  at  full  time,  "-nearly  all  of  the 

1  Medical  Timos  and  Gazette,  Oct.  29,  1881  ;  from  Gaz.  des  Ilopitaux,  20  Oct.  16S1. 

8  See  the  article  on  Rachitis,  by  Dr.  .T.  Lewis  Smith,  Vol.  I.  p.  251.  In  the  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  January  and  April,  1872,  the  reader  may  find  an  adniirahle  discussiou 
of  this  disease  by  tho  late  Dr.  Jolin  S.  Parry,  who  says  he  "  lias  been  irresistibly  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  rachitis  is  scarcely  less  frequent  in  I'liiladelpliia  than  it  is  in  the  large  cities  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  that  it  should  occupy  just  as  important  a  place 
in  onr  mortuary  lists  as  Hillier  conceives  that  it  should  in  those  of  tlie  registrar -general  of 
England." 

*  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  6th  cd.,  1880,  p.  33. 
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long  ])oiies  were  separated  and  movable  at  their  epiphyses,  the  motion  being 
generally  accompanied  with  a  distinct  crepitus.  The  bones  were  also  much 
enlarged  in  their  circumterence ;  the  bones  ot"  the  forearm  and  the  femur 
were  greatly  curved;  the  fontanelles  were  unusually  open;  and  the  clavicles 
were  entirely  wanting.  The  child  was  of  full  size,  but  looked  feeble.  It 
died  in  a  condition  of  marasmus  six  months  after  bii'th  ;  at  which  time  some 
degree  of  union  had  taken  i)lace  at  several  of  the  points  of  scpai'ation,  the 
limbs  having  been  supjiorted  constantly  with  pasteboard  splints  and  rollers." 

A  case  was  reported  by  Collins  to  the  Manchester  Medical  Society/  in 
which  a  condition  allied  to  rickets  seemed  to  have  been  brought  about  in  a 
child  by  the  deficiency  of  casein  in  the  mother's  milk.  The  child  was  born 
January  2,  1882  ;  when  first  seen,  January  1-3,  the  left  fenmr  presented  every 
appearance  of  having  been  fractured  and  recently  united.  On  the  30th,  the 
left  humerus  was  found  to  be  broken ;  on  February  20,  the  right  humerus, 
and  on  February  24,  the  right  femur.  Each  fracture  was  at  the  centre  of  the 
shaft,  and  there  was  in  no  instance  any  evidence  of  violence  or  injury.  There 
was  no  history  of  syphilis  ;  the  child's  bones  were  curved.  All  the  fractures 
united  readily. 

As  illustrative  of  the  more  pronounced  cases  of  rickets,  I  may  quote  from 
Malgaigne^  a  case  recorded  by  Jacquemille:  — 

The  patient  was  "  born  of  healthy  parents,  but  affected  from  his  first  year  with  gene- 
ral rachitis,  which  luid  flattened  his  ribs,  distorted  his  spine,  and  curved  all  the  long 
bones  except  the  humerus.  He  could  not  \valk  till  five  years  old,  and  remained  always 
excessively  small  and  feeble.  Toward  the  age  of  twelve,  in  climbing  a  wood-pile,  he 
fell  and  broke  the  right  arm  at  the  middle.  The  fracture  was  simple,  and  united  per- 
fectly. At  fifteen,  trying  to  get  up  behind  a  carriage,  he  lost  his  footing,  and  fractured 
both  thighs  ;  which  uniting  with  deformity,  lie  was  permanently  crippled  on  the  right 
side.  At  seventeen,  he  broke  the  left  arm.  At  twenty-eight,  he  broke  the  left  thigh, 
at  a  different  point  from  before.  Finally,  at  thirty-two,  he  again  broke  the  right  thigh, 
likewise  at  a  new  point.     The  case  was  now  lost  sight  of." 

Mr.  R.  Barwell^  lately  showed  to  the  Pathological  Society  of  London — 

A  girl,  aged  17,  but  apparently  very  much  younger,  who  presented  a  most  extraordi- 
nary series  of  deformities.  Her  family  history  threw  no  light  on  her  condition, 
wliich  was  not  congenital.  In  her  mental  development  she  was  juvenile  rather  than 
weak,  and  she  had  not  reached  puberty.  Very  few  of  her  bones  were  free  from  deform- 
ity. Both  humeri  were  much  bent,  but  especially  the  right ;  so  that,  on  that  side, 
whereas  the  humerus  measured  seven  inches  and  a  half,  the  length  of  the  arm  from 
acromion  to  olecranon  was  only  four  inches  and  a  quarter ;  again,  the  right  tibia  meas- 
ured nine  inches  and  a  half,  but  the  length  of  leg  was  only  four  inches  and  a  half.  Tliis 
was  owing  to  the  bone,  at  about  the  lower  fourtli,  being  bent  back  on  itself,  so  that  it 
ran   upwards  and   parallel  to  the  rest  of  the  bone.      The   left   olecranon  process  was 

greatly  lengthened,  and  placed  at  an  obtuse  angle  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone The 

bones,  a  few  years  ago,  had  been  remarkably  brittle,  and  still  remained  so,  but  to  a  less 
degree.  Between  the  ages  of  9  and  13,  she  had  broken  her  arms  four  times,  and  her 
lower  limbs  on  several  occasions.  There  was  no  bending  of  the  ribs,  nor  any  enlarge- 
ment of  the  epiphyses. 

Mr.  Barwell  did  not  think  that  the  case  could  be  classed  either  with  rickets 
or  with  osteo-malacia.  lie  had  had  under  his  care,  some  years  ao:o,  a  boy 
who  presented  similar  deformities,  but  less  marked,  and  he  had  endeavored 
to  straighten  the  femur.  On  cutting  down  to  it,  however,  he  found  that  on 
the  slightest  force  the  chisel  sank  through  the  whole  structure  of  the  bone, 

'  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  May  13,  1882. 

»  Traite  des  Fractures  et  des  Luxations,  tome  i.  p.  20 ;  Translation,  p.  33. 

«  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Dec.  9,  1882. 
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and  al)t)ut  five  fluidounces  of  lif[ui(l  fat  flowed  out.  Both  of  these  patients 
suitc'ivd  from  ]>ain  rclcrrcd  to  tlic  convex  side  of  tlie  distorted  bone.  lie 
thoiit^ht  that  there  was  hypertroidiy  of  the  meilulhi  at  tlie  expense  of  the 
bone  proper. 

J.  Cloquet'  sajs:  "M.  Esqnirol  possesses,  in  liis  anatomical  collection,  the 
skeleton  of  a  rachitic  female,  in  whom  nearly  all  the  bones  of  the  limbs  and 
trunk  are  covered  with  the  traces  of  fractures  more  or  less  well  united  ;  seve- 
ral of  them  are  broken  in  two,  three,  or  four  jioints  of  their  length.  These 
fractures,  more  than  two  hundred  in  number,  ajt])ear  to  have  occurred  at 
different  times,  judging  from  the  varying  states  of  the  callus."  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  what  was  the  real  nature  of  this  remarkable  case,  but  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that  it  was  one  of  ordinary  rachitis  ;  more  probably  it  belonged  among 
the  now  recognized  tro})lio-neuroses. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  rachitic  children  survive  the  period  of  the  second 
dentition,  the  skeleton  acquires  firmness,  and  even  becomes  remarkably  dense 
and  strong.  Hence  it  might  be  questioned  whether  the  adult  cases  just  quoted 
should  fairly  be  regarded  as  belonging  under  this  head.  But  the  condition 
known  as  niolUties  ossiura,  malacosteon,  or  osteo-malacia — "softening  of  the 
bones,"  in  plain  English — would  seem  really  to  differ  very  little  from  that 
Avhich  in  children  goes  by  the  name  of  rickets ;  and  Jacquemille's  patient  may 
have  simply  passed  from  one  into  the  other.  Rickets,  then,  A\'ould  be  the  mol- 
lities  ossium  of  children,  mollifies  ossium  the  rickets  of  adults  ;  an  idea  long  ago 
suggested.  But  this  view  must  not  be  too  implicitly  accepted,  since  in  rickets, 
although  the  pathological  changes  noted  in  the  bones  are  more  those  of  sub- 
acute inflammation,  there  is  little  or  no  pain  ;  while  in  the  mollifies  ossium  of 
adults,  a  disorder  in  which  fatty  degeneration  seems  to  be  a  very  im])ortant 
element,  the  pains  are  excessive.  The  tendency  of  the  former,  under  anything 
like  favorable  circumstances,  is  toward  spontaneous  cure ;  recovery  from  the 
latter  has  never  yet  been  recorded.  Of  the  published  cases  of  mollifies,  the 
subjects  have  been  for  the  most  part  females.  In  some,  large  amounts  of  phos- 
phates and  of  "animal  matters"  are  said  to  have  been  excreted  with  the 
urine.^ 

Further  reference  need  hardly  be  made  to  mollifies  ossium,  especially  as  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  cases  hitherto  ranged  under  this  head  ma}'  be 
found  to  belong  properly  among  the  tropho-neu roses  before  spoken  of,  the 
changes  connected  with  the  bony  skeleton  being  altogether  subordinate  to 
those  affecting  the  central  nervous  system.  Such  would  seem  to  be  the  ex- 
planation, in  the  light  of  the  science  of  our  day,  of  the  classical  cases  recorded 
by  Curling,  Solly ,^  Saviard,*  and  others. 

1  ought,  however,  to  remark  that  in  some  instances  the  softening  is  limited 
in  extent ;  thus  in  a  case  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  Xeill,'  one  fenuir  only 
seemed  to  be  affected.  The  theory  of  the  neurotic  origin  of  the  disease  is 
not  here  set  aside,  but' we  have  simply  to  suppose  that  a  })ortion  only  of  the 
central  nervous  system  has  undergone  pathological  change,  and  that  as  a  re- 
sult there  is  degeneration  of  that  part  of  the  skeleton  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  tract  so  involved. 

Frafjil'das  ossium^  or  brittleness  of  the  bones,  differs  from  the  already  men- 
tioned predisposing  causes  of  fracture  in  being  not  as  much  a  disease  as  a 

'  Article  "Fractures."  Diet,  de  M^decine.     Paris,  1824. 

2  Solly,  Med.-Chir.  Traus.,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  443  ;  Maclntyre,  ibid.,  vol.  xxxiii.  ;  Chambers,  ibid., 
vol.  xxxvii. 

3  C'lirlinp,  Med.-Chir.  Transactions,  vol.  xx.  ;  Solly,  ibid.,  vol.  xxvii. 

*  MalgaifTiie,  o]>.  cit.,  tonic  i.  p.  21  ;   Translation,  p.  33. 

*  Aui.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  July,  lb74. 
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peculiarity.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  in  old  people,  as  one  of  the  changes  inci- 
dent to  their  time  of  life  ;  but  it  has  also  been  observed  as  a  congenital  con- 
dition, and  in  rare  histanees  as  a  matter  of  heredity,  so  that  manyUiend>ers  of 
a  family,  and  even  several  generations,  may  manifest  it.  From  the  published 
accounts,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  bones  of  persons  affected  with  fragilit}' 
are  always,  or  even  generally,  small  or  slight,  and  their  muscular  develop- 
ment would  seem  to  be  quite  ecpial  to  the  average  standard.  A  few  instances 
only  need  be  here  quoted  at  length. 

l)v.  F.  J.  Shepherd  re[)orted  to  the  Medico-Chirurgieal  Society  of  Montreal' 
a  case  of  senile  atrophy  of  the  bones,  with  very  remarkable  fragility,  in  a 
woman  aged  between  80  and  90. 

TyrrelP  thus  reports  a  remarkable  case  of  brittleness  of  bone  in  a  man 
whose  age  is  not  t):;iven  : — 

He  had  been  the  subject,  at  the  time  he  was  last  under  my  hands,  of  seventeen  frac- 
tures ;  and  when  I  last  saw  him,  three  or  four  years  ago,  he  had  liad  five  more  frac- 
tures, making  in  all  twenty-two.  These  fractures  affected  tlie  femur,  tlie  tibia  and 
fibula,  the  upper  arm,  and  the  forearm — scarcely  a  cylindrical  bone  of  any  size  had 
escaped.  In  consequence  of  these  fractures  he  had  lost  in  lieight  from  seven  to  (jif'ht 
inciies.  The  first  time  I  had  him  under  my  care  was  in  consequence  of  fracture  of  the 
thigh-bone,  and  the  other  had  been  fractured  once  or  twice  previously.  In  consequence 
of  indifferent  surgery,  that  limb  was  shorter  by  three  inches  than  that  for  which  he 
came  under  my  care.  He  had  worn  an  iron  to  make  up  for  the  difference  in  the  length 
of  the  two  limbs,  and  it  enabled  him  to  make  progression  with  some  inconvenience. 
Finding  this,  I  stated  that  it  was  possible  to  set  the  recently  broken  limb  to  the  same 
lengtli  as  the  one  formerly  broken,  and  at  his  wish  I  did  so.  I  made  an  angular  union 
of  the  second  limb,  reduced  it  to  the  same  length  as  the  other,  and  he  was  enabled  after- 
wards to  make  progression  more  easily  and  rapidly.  Hence  I  was  the  instrument  of 
taking  off  three  or  four  inches  from  his  height,  by  shortening  the  limb  to  that  extent. 

It  may  not  be  anticipating  too  much  to  say  here  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  walking  could  have  been  facilitated  by  making  the  leg  crooked ;  and 
the^  experiment  is  certainly  one  which  surgeons  of  the  present  day  would 
hesitate  to  try. 

Gibson^  gives  the  following  case  of  his  own : — 

A  patient  of  mine,  a  Mr.  Green,  residing  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  a  son  now  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  who,  from  infancy  u})  to  the  present  period,  has  been  subject  to  frac- 
tures from  the  slightest  causes,  owing  to  an  extraordinary  brittleness  of  the  bones.  The 
bones  of  the  arm,  forearm,  tliigh,  and  leg,  have  all  been  broken  repeatedly,  even  from 
so  trivial  an  accident  as  catching  the  foot  in  a  fold  of  carpet  whilst  walking  across  the 
room.  The  clavicles  have  suffered  more  than  any  other  bone,  having  been  fractured 
eight  times.  What  is  remarkable,  the  boy  has  always  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and 
the  bones  have  united  without  much  difficulty  or  much  deformity.  The  above  was  {)ub- 
lished  in  1824  ;  since  then  this  patient  died,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  .  .  . 
Altogether  he  had  experienced  twenty-four  fractures. 

Stanley*  speaks  of  a  boy  aged  ten,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Earle,  in  St.  iJar- 
tholomew's  Hospital,  "  who  had  sutiered  eight  fractures,  six  in  one  tibia,  and 
two  in  the  femur.  Each  fracture  of  the  tibia  occurred  in  a  ditierent  part  of 
the  bone,  and  had  united  within  the  usual  period." 

In  a  case  reported  by  Arnott,'  a  girl  aged  fourteen  years  was  under  treat- 
ment for  her  thirty-first  fracture ;  the  right  thigh  having  been  broken  seven 

>  Medical  News,  Nov.  18,  1882. 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  i.  183G. 

3  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  8th  ed.  (18r)0),  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

*  A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones.     London,  1849. 
'  London  Med.  Gazette,  June  15,  1833. 
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times,  the  left  six  ;  the  right  leg  nine  times,  the  left  once ;  the  right  arm  four 
times,  the  left  three ;  and  the  left  forcurm  once.  Iler  sister,  six  years  old, 
ha(i  had  nine  fractures  since  the  age  of  eight  months.  Xeither  of  her  parents 
nor  their  families  had  shown  any  such  susceptibility,  nor  had  it  ajipeared  in 
another  sister,  or  in  two  brothers. 

Agnew^  njentions  a  child  seen  by  him  who  had  twice  broken  the  same 
thigh  ;  he  was  one  of  a  family  of  six  children,  every  one  of  whom  had  suf- 
fered from  fracture,  two  of  these  three  times  each.  The  father  hatl  had 
syi>hilis,  a  fact  which  was  supposed  to  account  for  the  fragility  of  the  bones 
of  his  offspring. 

Gurlt  quotes  from  Axraann  another  case,  in  which  three  brothers  showed 
this  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  fracture. 

Of  fragility  affecting  the  bones  in  several  generations,  a  very  few  instances 
have  been  given,  but  they  are  beyond  doubt.*  Goddard^  saw  a  boy  aged 
twelve,  who  had  had  fourteen  fractures,  all  from  slight  violence ;  his  mother 
had  broken  her  right  thigh  once,  and  her  left  live  times ;  and  her  brother,  at 
thirteen  years,  had  suffered  two  fractures  of  one  thigh,  and  nine  of  the  other, 
as  well  as  two  of  the  arm.  "  These  people,"  says  the  record,  "  are  of  very 
short  stature,  and  have  small  bones.'' 

Pauli*  gives  the  history  of  a  family  in  the  parish  of  Offenbach,  "  three  of 
whom  had  twice,  and  one  thrice,  broken  an  arm  and  a  leg,  wdiile  one  had  five 
times  suffered  fractures  of  one  or  another  limb,  slight  force  oidy  having  been 
as  a  rule  sufficient  to  produce  the  lesions.  Both  the  father  and  grandfather 
had  had  bones  broken.  The  family  were  otherwise  healthy,  and  presented 
no  discoverable  dyscrasia.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  them  sustained  frac- 
tures before  they  were  eight  years  of  age.  The  fractures  united  very  quickly, 
so  that  the  callus  was  generally  perfectly  firm  by  the  end  of  three  weeks. 
But  if  the  same  bone  w^as  broken  a  second  time,  union  did  not  take  place." 

In  a  case  reported  by  Greenish,®  a  boy  aged  18  had  himself  had  thirteen 
fractures ;  his  grandfather  had  had  "  numerous"  fractures ;  his  father  one ; 
his  uncle  two ;  his  five  cousins  (children  of  his  uncle),  eight,  four,  four,  four, 
and  three  respectively  ;  his  own  brother,  two.  One  uncle  and  his  two  daugh- 
ters had  escaped. 

[The  editor  has  recorded  a  case  in  which,  without  apparent  reason,  seven- 
teen fractures  had  been  sustained  by  the  bones  of  the  right  lower  extremity ;. 
when  this  patient  came  under  observation,  multiple  enchondromata  had  l>een 
developed  in  the  foot  and  ankle.] 

A  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  influence  of  age^  sex,  and  occupation  upon 
the  liability  of  individuals  to  fracture ;  they  are  so  closely  connected  in  this 
respect  that  they  may  be  considered  together. 

Until  about  the  age  of  puberty,  the  habits,  plays,  and  occupations  of  boys 
and  girls  are  very  much  alike,  and  one  might  naturally  suppose  that  their 
bones  would  be  broken  with  about  equal  frequency.  Yet  according  to  Mal- 
gaigne,  from  two  to  five  years  of  age, "  the  number  of  girls  afiected  with  frac- 
ture was  nearly  double  that  of  the  boys  ;"  while  Gurlt^  gives  the  pro}>ortion  : 
from  one  to  four  years  1 J  times  as  many,  and  from  five  to  eight  years  '1\  times 

'  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  718. 

2  Ekmanu's  case,  quoted  hr  Gurlt  from  Acrelius  (A.  D.  17SS),  seems  to  me  not  to  belong  in 
the  present  category,  but  to  have  been  simply  an  instance  of  liereditary  rachitis,  as  far  as  the 
\aguenes3  of  the  account  enables  one  to  judge. 

9  Gibson,  op.  cil.,  vol.  i.  p.  236. 

*  Untersucihungen  und  Erfahrungen  im  Gebieteder  Chirurgic,  1S44  ;  quoted  by  Gurlt,  llandbuch 
der  Lelire  vou  den  Knochenbruchen,  Bd.  i.  S.  149. 

'  Brit.  Med.  Jouru.,  June  iU,  1880.  *  Op.  cit.,  table  on  p.  9. 
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US  many  boys  as  ei:irls.  Tlie  two  authors  Just  quoted  agree  in  saying  that  be- 
tween the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  years  of  life  about  eight  times  as  many  frac- 
tures occur  in  males  as  in  females.  Malgaigne  thinks  that  tlie  dispn^portion 
then  steadily  diminishes,  until  "  beyond  seventy-iive  years  tliere  are  nearly 
twice  as  many  fractures  in  women  as  in  men  ;"  but  Gurlt  makes  tlie  propor- 
tion between  twenty-one  and  thirty  10  times,  and  between  thirty-one  and 
forty  11 J  times  as  many  male  as  female  cases.  Then,  according  to  the  latter 
author,  a  decrease  does  occur,  and  from  seventy-one  to  eighty  the  women  4ire 
2}  times,  and  from  eighty-one  to  ninety  7  times,  as  often  aiiected  with  frac- 
tures as  men.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  reconcile  or  explain  the  ditferences 
between  these  estimates,  coming  from  such  distinguished  sources. 

Children  sustain  fractures  mainly  as  the  result  of  falls ;  but  they  are  very 
liable  to  be  hurt  in  this  way,  partly  from  their  lack  of  muscular  strength, 
partly  from  their  heedlessness  and  love  of  adventure.  Occasionally  they  put 
themselves  in  danger  from  the  kicks  of  horses,  or  from  being  run  over;  I 
once  had  to  amputate  the  arm  of  a  little  fellow,  only  seventeen  months  old, 
for  compound  fracture  caused  b}'  the  wheel  of  a  passenger  railway  car. 

After  puberty,  the  rougher  sports  of  boys  render  them  much  more  liable 
than  girls,  not  only  to  falls,  but  to  other  forms  of  violence ;  and  during  adult 
life,  many  of  the  occupations  followed  by  men  are  attended  with  numerous 
exposures  from  which  women  are  almost  wliolly  exenqit.  Our  hospital  wards 
afford  daily  evidence  of  the  liability  to  fracture  among  painters,  carpenters, 
masons,  drivers,  and  laborers  of  all  kinds. 

With  the  advent  of  old  age,  the  habits  of  the  two  sexes  become  again  much 
more  nearly  alike,  and  the  accidents  to  which  both  are  exposed  resemble 
those  which  are  apt  to  happen  to  children.  Senile  feebleness,  and  the  timi- 
dity Avhich  comes  with  it,  is  curiously  similar  in  its  effect,  in  this  way,  to 
the  ignorant  and  heedless  weakness  of  childhood.  And  the  slighter  frames 
of  women  yield  more  readily  to  sudden  strains,  so  that  the  excess  in  the 
number  of  their  fractures  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder. 

ISTot  only  is  the  frequency  of  fractures  influenced  by  the  causes  just  dis- 
cussed, but  their  character  also.  In  children  and  in  the  youth  of  both  sexes, 
we  have  to  deal  mainly  with  fractures  (sometimes  incomplete)  of  the  shafts  of 
the  long  bones,  and  with  epiphyseal  disjunctions.  In  adults  we  meet  with 
injuries  of  the  former  class,  and  (chiefly  in  the  male  sex)  with  fractures  by 
crushing,  as  in  mining,  railroad,  and  machinery  accidents,  and  falls  from 
heights.  Among  old  people,  the  bones  are  more  apt  to  give  way,  from  slight 
force,  at  weak  points  ;  thus  in  them  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  are 
very  common.     But  these  points  will  be  again  referred  to  more  particularly. 

Drunkenness  has  been  spoken  of  by  some  authors  as  a  source  of  immunity 
from  fracture ;  and  in  proof  of  this  idea  cases  are  adduced  in  which  pei'sons 
have  fallen  from  considerable  heights,  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
without  sustaining  any  injuries  beyond  contusions.  But  there  are  very  many 
instances  known  in  which  sober  people  have  likewise  escaped  fractures;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients  admitted  into  hospitals, 
or  treated  in  private,  for  this  class  of  hurts,  have  received  them  while  drunk. 
The  only  way  in  which  intoxication  can  prevent  fracture  is  by  relaxing  the 
muscles,  and  thus  rendering  the  limbs  flaccid.  Under  such  circumstances 
one  of  the  conditions  of  indirect  force  as  a  cause  of  fracture  is  set  aside,  and 
the  bones,  if  broken,  yield  to  direct  violence  or  crushing. 

The  influence  of  season,  and  especially  of  cold  weather,  as  a  predisposing 
cause  of  fracture,  was  insisted  on  by  some  of  the  older  writei's,  who  main- 
tained that  the  bones  were  more  brittle  in  winter.  This  idea  need  hardly  be 
gravely  refuted.     When  the  ground  is  frozen  hard,  and  rendered  slippery  by 
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ice  and  snow,  falls  upon  it  are  perhaps  more  apt  to  result  in  fracture  of  bones; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  in  milder  weather,  out-door  occu])ati<)ns  are  more  ex- 
tensively carried  on,  whether  in  the  way  of  work  or  of  sport,  and  a  great 
many  accidents  occur  to  those  engaged  in  them. 

Something  may  now  be  said  of  the  local  predisposing  causes  of  fracture. 

The  exposed  situations  of  certain  bones,  and  of  certain  portions  of  those 
bones,  render  them  especially  liable  to  l)reakage.  Tables  are  given  by  sys- 
tematic authors,  derived  mainly  from  hospital  records,  showing  with  more 
or  less  accuracy  the  relative  distribution  of  fractures  over  the  skeleton,  from 
a  comparison  of  large  numbers  of  cases.  Such  tables,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  find  and  compare  them,  agree  in  sustaining  the  following  general 
statement  of  the  comparative  liability  to  fracture  of  the  different  portions  of 
the  skeleton :  The  greatest  number  of  fractures  occur  in  the  bones  of  the 
leg ;  then  follow  the  thigh,  the  arm,  the  forearm,  the  clavicle,  the  ribs,  the 
facial  bones  (including  of  course  the  lower  jaw),  and  the  patella.  A  more 
detailed  exhibit  would  scarcely  be  of  practical  value  here,  but  can  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Malgaigne,  Gurlt,  Xorris,  and  others,  by  those  who  may 
be  interested  in  the  matter. 

Injianriiiation  of  a  bone  has  been  assigned  as  a  cause  of  such  weakening  of 
its  texture  as  to  render  it  apt  to  give  way.  Xicod's  two  cases,  quoted  by 
!Malgaigne,^  seem  to  bear  this  explanation  ;  in  each  the  patient  had  had  pains 
for  about  a  month  in  the  humerus,  which  broke  under  very  slight  stress. 

Caries  and  necrosis^  by  depriving  a  bone  of  a  portion  of  its  thickness,  may 
lead  to  the  snapping  of  the  remainder. 

Tubercle  of  bone  may  so  alter  it  as  to  make  it  unequal  to  the  resisting  of 
fracturing  forces ;  and  in  a  ver}'  few  instances  the  same  result  has  been  re- 
corded of  cystic  or  hydatid  tumors.  For  details  of  five  such  cases,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Gurlt.^  "With  regard  to  the  development  and  natural  history 
of  sarcomata  of  the  long  bones,  by  which  they  have  sometimes  been  similarly 
affected,  much  information  may  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross.^ 
The  central  sarcomata  would  seem  to  be  those  most  apt  to  weaken  the  bony 
structures  so  as  to  predispose  them  to  fracture. 

Spontaneous  Fractures. — Spontaneous  fractures,  so  called,  are  such  as  oc- 
cur without  any  apparently  adequate  cause.  Thus  Erichsen*  says  that  he 
knew  a  gentleman  a  little  over  fifty  years  of  age,  seemingly  in  perfect 
healtli,  whose  thigh  gave  way  with  a  loud  snap  as  he  turned  in  bed.  Gross* 
mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman  aged  5-i,  who  broke  his  femur  in  pulling 
off  a  boot.     Other  like  instances  are  on  record. 

In  a  larger  class  of  cases,  there  is  evidence  more  or  less  clear  of  a  precedent 
diseased  condition  of  the  bones ;  and  to  designate  these.  Prof.  Broca®  sug- 
gested "  itathological"  as  a  more  accurate  term.  Thus  there  may  have  been 
previous  complaint  of  pain  at  or  near  the  seat  of  fracture  ;  and  in  some  cases 
malignant  disease  has  been  present  at  the  time,  as  in  those  recorded  by 
Salter  and  S.  Cooper.^  Sometimes  there  is  a  local  development  of  the  disease 
in  the  bone,  previous  to  its  giving  way,  as  in  the  case  cjuoted  from  Petit  b}"^ 
Malgaigne  ;*  or  again,  the  fracture  is  the  first  sign  of  the  bone  becoming 

'  Op.  cit.,  tome  i.  p.  23  ;  Translation,  p.  34.  *  Op.  cit.,  S.  193. 

'  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July  and  October,  1879. 

*  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  1873  (Am.  ed.),  vol.  i.  p.  303. 
»  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  899. 

»  Gaz.  des  H.'.pitaux,  15  Avril,  1876  ;  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  May  13,  1876. 
1  Salter,  Med.-Chir.  Transactions,  vol.  xv.;  Cooper,  ibid.  vol.  xvii. 

*  Op.  cit.,  tome  i.  !>.  13  ;  Translation,  p,  26. 
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affected,  as  in  an  instance  recorded  by  myself.*  Hydatids  (cysticercus  cellu- 
losje)  are  sometimes  found  in  bone,  and  tbe  first  indication  of  the  disease  has 
sometimes  been  the  occurrence  of  fracture  witliout  a[)parent  cause.'' 

Still  another  set  of  cases  are  thus  known,  in  which  the  bones  <^ive  way  un- 
der abnormal  muscular  action,  as  in  epileptic  or  other  convulsions.  Lento' 
has  recorded  an  instance  in  which  both  femora  were  so  fractured.  Van  Oven* 
reported  a  fracture  of  the  femur,  by  cramp  coming  on  during  sleep,  in  his 
OW'U  person.  Many  other  cases  have  been  published,  some  of  which  will 
})Q  hereafter  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  special  bones  involved.  Asa 
general  rule,  if  the  muscular  action  be  not  clearly  })athological,such  as  that 
exerted  in  epilei)tic  states,  it  is  sudden  and  forcible  ;  and  the  fact  can  often 
be  demonstrated  that  the  bones  thus  broken  are  taken  at  a  mechanical  dis- 
advantage. Sometimes,  as  I  shall  point  out  in  regard  to  certain  parts  of  the 
skeleton,  there  is  a  probability  of  leverage  being  the  true  explanation  of 
these  apparently  causeless  yieldings. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  term  "  spontaneous,"  if  used  at  all,  should 
be  clearly  understood  either  to  refer  only  to  the  first  of  the  classes  of  cases 
just  enumerated,  or  to  have  a  simply  conventional  meaning,  namely,  that 
the  force  producing  the  fracture  is  not  obviously  adequate  to  the  breaking  of 
a  sound  bone.  For  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  turning  in  bed,  for  instance, 
or  throwing  a  chip,  should  involve  sufficient  strain  upon  the  structure  of  a 
normal  femur  or  humerus  to  cause  the  fibres  to  give  way.  Indeed,  in  the 
first  class  of  cases,  it  may  be  regarded  as  almost  certain  that  some  pathological 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  bones,  although  undetected  ;  the  accounts  do 
not  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any  further  evidence  of  disease,  but  such 
a  thing  is  quite  possible. 

As  to  the  third  class,  any  one  familiar  with  the  fearful  force  of  muscular 
action  often  manifested  by  patients  aftected  w'ith  epilepsy  or  tetanus,  will 
see  the  absurdity  of  applying  the  word  "  spontaneous"  to  fractures  occurring 
under  such  circumstances. 

J^othing  ever  occurs  spontaneously,  either  in  normal  or  in  pathological 
phenomena ;  although  it  may  be  that  the  chain  is  not  traceable  without 
closer  observation  or  clearer  insight  than  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

Mechanism  of  the  Production  of  Fractures. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  main  function  of  the  bony  skeleton, 
and  of  each  of  its  component  parts,  is  mechanical,  and  is  carried  on  in  accord- 
ance with  the  known  laws  of  mechanics.  Further  than  this,  each  bone  is  a 
member  of  a  system,  made  up  of  two  or  more  bones,  united  together  by 
ligaments,  and  moved  upon  one  another  more  or  less  freely  by  the  action  (>f 
muscles,  so  that  the  mechanical  conditions  involved  are  somewhat  complex, 
and  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the  study  of  the  structure,  form,  and  connec- 
tions of  the  members  of  each  system.  AVhen  the  strain  put  upon  a  bone  is 
beyond  its  power  of  resistance,  its  fracture  takes  place  in  obedience  to  the 
same  laws,  and  under  the  infiuence  of  the  same  conditions.  Hence,  if  any 
one  studies  a  large  number  of  fractures,  placing  them  in  series  according  to 
the  portion  of  the  skeleton  involved,  he  may  readily  note  a  certain  uniformity 
wdiich  prevails  among  the  ditterent  members  of  eacli  series.  Variations  do 
indeed  exist,  but  they  are  traceable  to  differences,  perhaps  slight,  in  the  ehar- 

■  Malgaigue,  Translation,  p.  26. 

2  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  190, 194;  Wickhani's  case,  from  London  Medical  and  Physical  Jonrnal, 
Vol.  Ivii. 
'  Amer.  Med.  Times,  July  21,  1860.  «  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Dec.  25,  1852. 
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Diagram  Enpposed  to  represent  extra^capsular 
fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris.  An  impossible 
line  of  fracture. 


iicter,  direction,  or  exact  mode  of  ajiiilication  of  the  fracturing  force,  or  in 
the  conditions  of  resistance,  or  itcrliaps  in  the  sliape  of  the  bones  them- 
selves. The  dominant  lines  of  breakage  are  singularly  constant ;  and 
idthoui^h  they  have  been  pointed  out  in  regard  to  certain  s[>ecial  fractures, 
thcv  have  been  overlooked  in  the  general  study  of  these  injuries. 

No  such  uniformity  exists  in  the  case  of  cliina,  marble,  or  jilaster.    A  bowl 
or  statue,  struck  or  thrown  down,  may  be  shattered  into  fragments  of  the 

most  fantastic  and  apiiarently  capricious 
shapes.  Or  if  several  exact  models  of  a 
femur  were  made  in  plaster,  and  force  ajy- 
plied  to  them,  they  w^ould  be  cracked, 
shivered,  or  broken  oft"  short,  in  the  most  ir- 
regular way.  The  annexed  outline  (Fig.  581) 
is  taken  from  a  cut  which  has  been  used  by 
eminent  authors  as  a  representation  of  ex- 
tracapsular fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris  ; 
but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  one  ever 
saw  such  a  fracture,  and  that  any  one  will 
be  convinced  of  its  imjiossibility  who  will 
look  at  a  vertical  section  of  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  femur.  "What  the  dominant 
lines  reall}'  are,  will  be  shown  wlien  the 
discussion  of  fractures  of  this  part  comes 
in  order. 

Onl}'  a  brief  review  can  be  given  here  of 
the  mechanical  conditions  of  the  skeleton  ; 
but  the  general  principles  laid  down  will  be  found  to  be  verified  in  the 
case  of  special  bones  and  their  fractures. 

Upon  an  exterior  survey,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  long  bones  are  narrow- 
in  their  shafts,  and  expanded  at  either  end  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  articulations.  It  will  be  also  noted  that  they  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion curved,  and  that  many  of  them  are  twisted  in  a  marked  degree.  These 
irregularities  of  form  are  more  pronounced  in  some  skeletons  than  in  others. 
Some  of  the  bones,  notably  the  lower  jaw  and  the  femur,  are  strongl}'  bent. 
Upon  making  sections — of  the  femur  for  instance,  this  bone  aftbrding  the 
most  striking  example — it  will  be  seen  that  the  shaft  consists  of  a  tube,  with 
thick  and  strong  walls,  which  gradually  pass  toward  either  end  into  a  thin 
shell,  filled  with  a  network  of  cancellous  bony  tissue,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  presently.  The  aggregate  of  osseous  substance  is  the  same  throughout ; 
so  that  an  inch  of  the  lengtii,  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur, 
will  weigh  about  the  same  as  an  inch  of  the  lengtii  cut  near  either  end.  Sec- 
tions of  the  pelvis  and  scajjula  will  show-  a  very  analogous  arrangement  be- 
tween their  tlat  and  their  spongy  portions  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
vertebrae.  In  other  words,  the  structure  of  all  bones  is  adai)ted  to  the  bear- 
ing of  either  strain  or  })rcssure,  or  both.  AV'here,  as  in  the  shafts  of  the  long 
bones,  strain  is  to  be  provided  for,  the  material  is  massed  in  tubes  of  ade- 
quate thickness  of  wall ;  and  it  will  always  be  found  that  this  thickness  is 
greatest  tin  the  concavity  of  curves.  On  the  other  hand,  where,  as  at  the 
articulating  ends,  pressure  is  to  be  sustained,  the  bony  substance  is  spread 
out  so  as  to  give  surface.  Allusion  was  just  made  to  the  backing  up  of  the 
thin  shell,  thus  formed,  by  reticular  tissue  ;  and  this  deserves  special  notice. 
Ever^'where  in  the  spongy  bones,  as  well  as  in  the  articular  ends  of  the 
long  bones,  the  lamellse  forming  this  network  run  at  right  anirles  to  the  sur- 
face, so  as  to  receive  the  pressure  directly  upon  their  extremities,  and  thus  to 
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attonl  the  greatest  possible  strength.  Sections,  vertical  or  transverse,  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrfe,  of  the  astragalus,  of  the  carpal  or  tarsal  bones,  or  even 
of  the  articular  ends  of  the  phalanges,  will  show  tliis  law  ;  and  it  will  be  fur- 
ther noticed  that,  in  any  of  these  cases,  if  the  surface  to  receive  pressure  is 
concave,  the  shell  of  bone  is  thickened  accordingly.' 

If  now  the  lines  of  muscular  traction  be  considered,  the  further  fiict  will 
appear  that  it  is  invariably  exerted  so  as  to  bear  in  the  lenrjth  of  these  columns 
of  bony  tissue,  whether  of  the  shafts  or  of  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones, 
or  of  the  mass  of  those  more  or  less  cubical  in  sliape.  The  ribs,  pulled  upon 
by  the  intercostal  muscles  at  their  upper  and  lower  margins,  are  filled  from 
end  to  end  with  cancellous  tissue,  so  arranged  as  to  take  the  strain  thus 
imposed,  while  other  lamellfc,  placed  transverseh',  meet  the  effect  of  pressure  ; 
hence  these  bones,  although  long  in  shape,  are  analogous  to  the  so-called 
thick  or  round  bones  in  structure.  In  looking  at  the  relations  of  the  ribs  to 
muscles,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  verj'  powerful  strain  is  brought  upon 
these  bones  by  some  of  the  muscles  acting  on  the  upper  extremity  :  but 
it  will  be  found  that  in  this  respect  also  the  same  law  as  to  the  distribution 
of  stress  is  carried  out,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum  for  each  portion  of 
each  bone. 

The  lines  of  tension  of  the  muscles  always  form  more  or  less  acute  angles 
with  the  axes  of  strength  of  the  bones  acted  upon  by  them ;  and  this  rule  is 
more  close  and  definite  in  proportion  to  the  length  and  power  of  the  muscu- 
lar masses  concerned. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  will  probably  be  apparent  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  bony  material  is  such  as  to  adequately  provide  for  meeting  all 
the  stress  to  which  it  is  normally  exposed.  Let  it  be  recalled,  however, "that 
each  bone  is  but  a  member  of  a  mechanical  sj'stem  of  levers,  and  hence  that 
the  force  brought  to  bear  upon  it  may  be  vastly  increased,  as  well  as  changed 
in  direction,  so  as  to  take  it  at  a  disadvantage.  Under  these  circumstances, 
its  texture  gives  way  to  what  is  called  in  mechanics  a"  cross-breaking  strain." 
The  obliquity  of  most  fractures  with  regard  to  the  long  axis  of  tlie  portion 
of  bone  involved,  to  be  presently  noticed  as  almost  if  not  altogether  univer- 
sal, is  an  additional  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view. 

Now  the  prevalence  of  this  mechanism,  together  with  the  systemic  rela- 
tion of  each  bone,  above  recalled,  may  serve  to  explain  in  great  degree  the 
existence  of  the  dominant  lines  of  breakage  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
and  which  will  be  further  spoken  of  in  connection  with  special  fractures. 

A  bone  being  broken  across,  it  will  easily  be  seen  how  in  very  many  in- 
stances one  of  its  fragments  may  engage  in  the  other,  and  act  as  a  wedge  to 
split  it  into  two  or  more  smaller  fragments. 

The  natural  curves  of  the  long  bones,  and  the  slight  twist  which  is  pre- 
sented by  the  longitudinal  axes  of  many  of  them,  altliough  of  advantafi:e  in 
their  normal  function,  may  render  their  fracture  easier  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

Of  all  these  mechanical  conditions,  instances  will  present  themselves  in 
connection  with  special  fractures  ;  and  the  general  statemeuts  now  made  may 
suffice  for  the  present. 

'  The  reader  will  find  this  subject  well  set  forth  and  illustrated  in  Wagstaffe's  Student's  Guide 
to  Human  Osteology,  London,  1875  :  and  bj  Wyman,  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  for  IfcSU.  It  has 
been  almost  wholly  overlooked  by  systematic  writers  on  anatomy. 
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Varieties  of  Fracture. 

A  o;oo(l  man}'  terms  have  from  time  to  time  ])oon  sngsrestod  with  a  view  to 
the  (lesi<2;nati<)n  of  iieculiarities  j)resciite(l  Ijy  tliese  injuries,  but  only  a  few  are 
or  need  be  retained.  Confusion  has  arisen  from  tlie  employment  of  some  of 
these  terms  in  diiierent  senses  by  ditferent  autliors ;  it  is  therefore  especially 
necessary  to  define  them  as  they  w^ill  be  used  in  the  following  pages.  AVitli 
regard  to  some  of  the  varieties,  the  mere  definition  will  suffice ;  butof  otliers 
1  sliall  have  to  speak  more  at  length,  and  will  do  so  here  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience. 

Simple  and  Compound  Fractures. — A  simple  fracture  is  one  to  which  the 
atmosphere  does  not  find  access,  the  soft  parts  remaining  so  far  intact  as  to 
exclude  it.  There  may  be  very  extensive  injury  of  all  tlie  tissues,  and  the 
skin  not  divided  ;  or  there  may  be  a  gaping  wound  of  the  skin,  and  the  nms- 
ck's  and  fascia^  untorn;  but  in  either  case,  the  fracture  is  still  a  sim[)le  one. 

When  the  external  air  is  admitted  to  the  broken  [)ortion  of  bone,  whether 
b}-^  the  action  of  the  fracturing  force  wounding  the  soft  parts  from  without, 
or  by  the  thrusting  of  the  fragments  through  "the  skin,  the  injury  is  called  a 
compound  fracture. 

A  fracture,  at  first  simple,  may  become  compound  by  a  process  of  slough- 
ing or  ulceration,  or  by  su})pu ration;  and  conversely,  a  fracture,  compound 
either  primarily  or  secondarily,  may  become  simple  by  the  healing  of  the 
external  wound  and  the  consequent  exclusion  of  the  air. 

Compound  fractures,  as  would  naturally  be  supposed,  vary  extremely  in 
severity  ;  but  they  are  always  more  serious  than  the  same  amount  of  bone- 
injury  would  be  if  not  exposed  to  the  air.  Sometimes  the  opening  in  the 
skin  is  but  small,  yet  the  bone  is  very  extensively  crushed  and  splintered,  and 
the  other  soft  parts  have  been  torn  and  bruised  beyond  repair  ;  sometimes  the 
bone  suffers  very  largely,  wdiile  the  soft  parts  are  very  little  injured  ;  some- 
times the  wounding  of  the  tissues  about  the  bone  is  greatly  in  excess,  the 
bone  itself  being  merely  broken  across ;  and  in  some  cases  a  formidable  lace- 
ration of  the  skin  may  attend  upon  comparatively  trifling  hurts  to  the  deeper 
soft  parts  and  to  the  bone  itself. 

Railroad,  machinery,  and  mining  accidents,  and  falls  from  heights,  are  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  compound  fractures,  which  may,  however,  be  produced 
by  much  less  formidable  forces.  I  have  several  times  seen  these  injuries,  so 
grave  as  to  require  amputation,  the  result  of  slight  falls.  An  attenqjt  to  rise 
and  Avalk  will  sometimes  convert  a  simple  fracture  of  the  leg  into  a  compound 
one,  by  the  ends  of  the  fragments  penetrating  the  skin.  Occasionally  the  seat 
of  fracture  is  laid  bare  secondarily  by  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  or  by 
sloughing  of  the  superjacent  soft  parts  ;  but  here  the  gravity  of  the  condition 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  mere  exposure  of  the  bone. 

Compound  fractures  are  more  serious  than  simple,  because  they  involve  as 
a  general  thing  more  severe  injury  to  the  bone  itself;  because  in  them  the 
tearing  of  the  periosteum,  an  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  any  break- 
ing of  the  bone,  is  apt  to  be  greater,  whence  there  is  more  risk  of  impair- 
ment of  nutrition — recovery,  as  will  presently  be  further  shown,  being  thus 
hindered,  rendered  more  difficult,  or  prevented  ;  because  the  violence  done  to 
the  surrounding  soft  parts  is  greater;  and  because,  indei)endently  of  any  sep- 
tic influence  exerted  by  the  atmos[)here,  subcutaneous  injuries  of  all  kinds 
are  repaired  more  readily  than  those  which  are  deprived  of  the  protection  of 
the  skin.     Suppuration  is  almost  sure  to  follow  upon  compound  fracture  :  it 
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is  only  in  very  rare  instances  that  the  immediate  closure  of  the  wound  can  be 
eftected. 

It  is  in  compound  fractures,  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  class  of 
injuries,  that  the  question  of  amputation  is  raised. 
For  the  discussion  of  the  conditions  requiring  it,  the  ^'^"  ^^^' 

reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Ami)utation.' 
The  treatment  of  comjiound  fractures  not  calling  for 
the  removal  of  the  limb,  will  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  fractures  generally. 

Multiple,  Comminuted,  and  Impacted  Fractures. 
— When  there  are  two  or  more  distinct  breakages, 
whether  of  the  same  bone  or  of  different  bones,  the 
case  is  said  to  be  one  of  multiple  fracture. 

When  there  are  several  fragments,  the  fracture  is 
said  to  be  comminuted.  (Fig.  582.)  Sometimes 
there  is  one  main  line  of  breakage,  and  the  end  of 
one  or  of  both  fragments  is  split  or  shattered  into 
several  smaller  ones.     (See  Fig.  583,  f?.) 

Impacted  fracture  is  said  to  exist  when  one  of  the 
fragments  penetrates  the  other,  and  is  so  wedged 
into  it  as  to  limit  or  prevent  their  mobility  upon  one 
another.  Usually  there  is  first  a  partial  separation, 
and  then  either  by  external  force  or  by  muscular 
contraction  the  wall  of  one  fragment  is  driven  into 
the  cancellous  structure  of  the  other. 


Comminuted  fracture. 


Multiple  fractures  are  generally  produced  by  very  great  violence,  such  as 
railroad  or  machinery  accidents,  or  falls  from  heights ;  forces  being  exerted 
either  at  the  same  moment,  or  successively,  upon  difterent  portions  of  a  limb 
or  of  the  body.  They  derive  their  gravity  either  from  the  amount  of  injury 
inflicted,  and  the  consequent  shock  to  the  system,  or  from  the  difficulty 
involved  in  the  application  of  proper  dressings. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  was  brought  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  who,  while  drunk,  had 
been  run  over  by  a  "  dummy"  engine  as  he  was  stooping  down  to  hunt  for  his  pipe  on 
the  ground.  Almost  all  the  bones  in  his  body  seemed  to  be  broken,  except  those  of  the 
head  ;  his  ribs  were  smashed ;  his  pelvis  ground  up  so  that  it  felt  like  a  mass  of  loose 
stones,  and  his  extrenlities  could  be  twisted  about  in  any  direction.  He  died  about  an 
hour  after  the  alleged  time  of  the  accident. 

In  December,  1881,  a  colored  man,  aged  32,  was  brought  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital, 
having  been  injured  by  a  derrick  falling  upon  him.  He  presented  but  slight  symptoms 
of  shock,  but  died  in  about  two  hours.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  eight  ribs  on 
the  left  side  were  broken,  and  seven  on  the  right ;  on  tlie  left  side  the  pleura  was 
wounded,  and  the  eighth  intercostal  artery  was  divided  by  a  spiculum  of  bone ;  on  the 
right  side  four  of  the  ribs  had  injured  the  pleura,  and  two  had  penetrated  tlie  lung  also. 
In  each  pleural  cavity  there  were  a  number  of  spicula  of  bone.  Fractures  of  the  spinous 
and  transverse  processes  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebra^,  and  on 
the  left  side  division  of  two  lumbar  arteries  by  spicula,  causing  large  hemorrhage  into 
the  areolar  tissue,  were  noted.  There  were  also  oblique  fractures  of  the  right  femur  in 
its  lower  third,  and  of  the  left  fibula  in  its  upper  third,  with  rupture  of  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  knee. 

Gross'  speaks  of  an  old  woman,  who,  by  a  fall  from  a  third  story  window, 
sustained  no  less  than  eighty-three  fractures. 


»  Vol.  I.  p.  560. 
VOL.  IV. — 2 


2  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  898. 
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Less  interest  attaches,  however,  to  cases  such  as  those  just  given  (the  list 
of  wliich  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended),  which  are  inevitably  fatal, 
than  to  those  in  which  only  two  or  three  fractures  are  sustained,  and  in  which 
the  treatment  presents  points  of  much  difficulty. 

In  April,  1882,  a  boy,  aged  14,  was  brought  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  having  been 
carried  ten  times  around  a  revolving  shaft.  He  had  fractures  of  the  right  liumerus, 
radius  and  ulna,  and  femur,  and  of  the  left  radius  and  ulna;  also  dislocation  of  the  hip 
and  elbow  on  the  right  side.  There  was  marked  shock  ;  but  he  ultimately  made  a 
good  recovery. 

I  was  called,  in  1881,  by  Dr.  Downs,  of  Germantown,  to  a  young  man,  aged  22, 
who  had  had  his  right  arm  caught  around  a  shaft,  and  had  sustained  fractures  of  the 
humerus,  radius  and  ulna,  and  metacarpus.  The  swelling  of  the  whole  limb  and  shoul- 
der was  so  great  as  to  mask  the  injuries  somewhat,  and  to  interfere  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  case  ;  but,  as  it  subsided,  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  bones  into  good 
position,  and  an  almost  perfect  restoration  of  all  the  functions  of  the  part  was  effected. 

When  a  part  contains  two  bones,  and  a  fracture  of  both  is  caused  by  the 
same  violence,  although  at  such  different  levels  that  the 
Fig.  583.  two  lesions  are  quite  separate,  the  case  is  not  said  to  be 

one  of  multiple  fracture  ;^  nor  is  the  term  applied  to 
cases  where  several  ribs  are  broken,  unless  the  injury 
should  affect  both  sides,  or  be  not  only  at  different 
points,  but  due  to  forces  acting  distinctly  only  on  those 
points.  Two  or  more  separate  fractures,  each  requiring 
special  attention  in  the  way  of  treatment,  must  exist  in 
order  to  bring  the  case  properly  under  the  present  head. 
Of  course,  very  various  combinations  of  fractures 
may  present  themselves,  and  must  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  best  judgment  of  the  surgeon.  Some  of  these 
combinations  will  be  referred  to  more  in  detail  in  speak- 
ing of  fractures  of  special  regions. 

Transverse,  Oblique,  and  Longitudinal  Fractures. 
— Fractures  are  further  divided  according  to  their  direc- 
tion, into  transverse^  oblique, and  longitudmal ;  these  terms 
having  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  line  of  fracture 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  portion  of  bone  involved. 
(Fig.  583  ;  a,  transverse ;  6,  oblique  ;  c,  mixed  oblique 
and  longitudinal.) 

Transverse  fractures,  strictly  speaking,  arc  extremely 
rare.  Occasionally  they  are  met  with  in  the  succulent 
bones  of  the  very  young,  and  sometimes  as  the  result 
of  extreme  violence.  I  once  saw  a  thigh-bone  broken 
directly  across  by  the  impact  of  a  heavy  charge  of  shot 
at  very  close  range.  But  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  obliquity  may  be  looked  for 
m  fractures ;  a  fact  wliich  has  already  been  alluded 
to  in  support  of  the  leverage  theory  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  production  of  these  injuries. 

Longitudinal  fractures  are  also  very  rare,  except  as 

Transverse  obii  ne  and       Subordinate   to   othcr   lines   of  breakage.      Fig.    584, 

iM°guu"inai  fra^cu'r "        copicd  from  Holmcs's  "  System  of  Surgery,"  represents 


•  Non-professional  people  often  say  that  a  man  had  liis  leg  "  broken  in  two  places,"  when 
they  merely  mean  that  both  bones  were  broken. 
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Fig.  584. 


Longitndinal  fracture  of 
libia. 


a  remarkable  instance  of  a  tibia  split  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  length.  Generally,  the  fractures  called 
longitudinal  are  merely  extremely  oblique,  so  as  to  be 
nearly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bone.  It  almost 
always  hap[)ens  that  the  fragments  are  serrated  along 
their  margins,  by  the  irregularity  with  which  the  iibrea 

five  way.  Sometimes  the  serrations  are  fine  and  close, 
ut  oftener  the  line  of  fracture  is  extremely  jagged,  and 
presents  several  strongly  mark<id,  tooth-like  processes. 
The  proper  coaptation  of  these  edges  may  be  very  diffi- 
cult, by  reason  of  their  interlocking ;  but  if  it  be  once 
eftected,  they  serve  to  prevent  the  reproduction  of  the 
displacement.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  project- 
ing portions  of  the  fragments  are  apt  to  be  broken  ofi", 
and  that  they  may  occasionally  give  rise  to  much  trou- 
ble by  acting  as  foreign  bodies. 

Varieties  of  Incomplete  Fracture. — So  far,  refer- 
ence has  been  made  only  to  complete  fractures,  in  which 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  is  broken  through.  It 
remains  to  say  something  of  incoriiplete  fractures — a 
term  which  embraces  a  variety  of  forms  of  injury. 

Fissures  or  cracks  need  hardly  be  formally  defined  here.  They  occur 
mostly  as  accessory  to  complete  fractures,  from  which  they  branch  off,  fre- 
quently in  a  spiral  course.  In  the  flat  bones,  and  especially  in  those  of  the 
cranium,  they  are  often  met  with,  and  may  be  stellate,  radiating,  or  came- 
rated.  Very  rarely,  they  exist  alone  in  the  long  bones,  as  the  result  of  vio- 
lence not  quite  sufficient  to  break  the  whole  thickness  of  the  shaft ;  in  such 
cases  they  may  be  unsuspected  until  much  and  long-continued  mischief  has 
been  caused.  Some  of  the  recorded  instances  will  be  referred  to  in  connec- 
tion with  the  special  bones  concerned. 

Splintered  fractures  are  such  as  consist  in  the  detachment  of  a  small  por- 
tion, generally  an  edge,  of  a  bone,  the  main  body  of  which  is  left  intact. 
They  are  seen  occasionally  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  or  at  the  spine  of  the 
tibia ;  but  for  obvious  reasons  they  may  readily  pass  unrecognized  unless 
attended  with  a  wound  making  them  compound. 

Perforations  of  hone  are  always  compound  fractures,  and  almost  invariably 
the  result  of  gunshot  injury;  the  reader  is  therefore  referred,  for  information 
concerning  them,  to  the  article  on  Gunshot  Wounds.^ 

Sprain  fractures  have  been  already  briefly  metitioned  under  the  head  of 
"fractures  by  avulsion,"  as  those  in  which  small  fragments  of  bone  are 
pulled  away  by  excessive  stress  put  upon  the  ligamentous  fibres  attached  to 
them.  Thus  Bruce^  has  published  a  case  in  which,  by  a  fiill  from  a  second 
story  window,  a  boy  aged  12,  had  a  piece  torn  out  of  the  right  tibia,  and  one 
out  of  the  left  femur,  in  each  instance  by  the  anterior  crucial  ligament.  And 
DitteP  is  reported  to  have  met  with  an  instance  in  which  the  spine  of  the 
tibia  was  thus  wrenched  away  in  a  man  who  was  violently  kicked  in  the  ham. 
Cases  are  referred  to  as  observed  by  Foncet,  and  one  at  the  University  College 
Hospital,  in  London,  in  a  boy  aged  11,  who  had  been  run  over  by  a  cart. 
Dittel  failed  to  produce  this  lesion  experimentally  on  the  dead  subject. 

Shepherd*  has  described  a  fracture  of  the  portion  of  the  astragalus  into 

'  Vol.  II.  pp.  119  et  set/. 

2  Trans,  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  vol.  xviii.  1867. 

3  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Sept.  30,  1876  (from  Ceutralblatt  fiir  Chirurgie). 
*  Med.  News,  June  10,  1882. 
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which  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  tlie  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle 
joint  is  inserted,  which  })robably  belongs  in  this  class,  lie  exhibited  four 
specimens,  all  however  taken  from  bodies  in  the  dissecting-room,  and  with- 
out history. 

Callender,  who  I  believe  first  gave  the  name  of  "  sprain-fractures"  to  these 
injuries,^  suggests  that  the  bit  of  detached  bone  may  remain  held  by  its  liga- 
mentous connection,  but,  failing  to  unite,  may  act  as  a  foreign  body,  occa- 
sionally getting  caught  in  the  joint.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  known 
instance. 

1  have  recently  seen  a  case  in  which  the  tip  of  the  inner  malleolus  was 
torn  off  in  a  fall  on  the  ice ;  whether  it  united  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  the 
injury  was  followed  by  very  intractable  lameness.  Very  little  is  as  yet  known 
in  regard  to  this  form  of  fracture,  to  which  special  attention  has  only  re- 
cently been  attracted  ;  but  the  injury  to  the  bone  adds  to  the  gravity  of  the 
case,  renders  recovery  much  slower,  and  may  even  cause  permanent  impair- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  limb.  Such  cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  have 
often  been  unrecognized.  Crepitus  may  sometimes  be  detected,  but  may  be 
wanting  by  reason  of  effusion  into  the  joint  or  into  the  tissues,  or  because 
the  small  fragment  is  separated  from  the  main  portion  of  the  bone. 

Any  case  of  sprain  or  other  injury  about  a  joint  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined with  reference  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  this  form  of  frac- 
ture, and  its  possibilit}',  or  proof  of  its  presence,  should  influence  the  surgeon 
in  making  and  expressing  a  prognosis. 

Partial  fractures  are  those  in  which  a  bone  is  so  acted  upon,  either  by 
direct  or  by  indirect  violence,  that  some  of  its  fibres  are  broken,  while  the 
rest  are  only  bent.  Sticks  are  often  broken  in  this  way,  especially  when 
they  are  green  and  tough  ;  hence  the  name  "  green-stick" '^  or  "  willow"  frac- 
ture has  been  given  to  this  form  of  injury.  And  fractures  of  this  kind  are 
especially  apt  to  be  met  with  in  the  tough  and  resilient  bones  of  the  young,  in 
W' horn,  moreover,  the  periosteum  is  proportionately  thicker  and  less  apt  to  be 
torn  through  than  in  later  life.  Otto^  says  that  he  has  seen  incomplete  frac- 
ture in  the  radius  of  a  lion,  as  also  in  the  bones  of  animals  of  the  deer  kind. 

Reference  may  be  best  made  here  to  the  subject  of  bending  of  bones,  about 
w^hich  there  has  been  much  discussion,  some  surgeons  maintaining  that  it  is 
common,  and  others  that  it  is  impossible.  Without  going  into  the  history  of 
the  question,  I  may  say  that  cases  were  long  since  observed,  in  which,  generally 
in  the  forearm,  distortion,  or  rather  angular  deformity,  was  noticed,  but  without 
any  of  the  other  signs  of  fracture  to  be  presently  described.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  there  was  pain,  and  always  more  or  less  loss  of  power;  but  not  the 
helpless  dangling  of  the  limb  usual  in  fracture.  Hence  it  was  claimed  that 
the  afl:ccted  bones  were  not  broken,  but  only  bent.  Experience,  however, 
showed  that  wdienever  dissections  w^cre  made  in  such  cases,  the  lesion  was 
found  to  be  incomplete  or  partial  fracture,  as  above  described.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Hamilton*  succeeded  in  bending  experimentally  the  bones  of 
young  animals ;  but  this  does  not  prove  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  in  the 
human  subject;  and  for  practical  purposes  it  is  better  to  regard  and  treat 
cases  of  apparent  bending  as  partial  fractures.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  this 
would  be  the  true  view  of  bending,  if  that  were  shown  to  exist ;  that  is,  that 

'  St.  Bartholornow's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  vi.  1870. 

*  "  There  is  also  a  curvedness  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  fracture.    I  liave  seen  it  in  children 

often It  is  as  it  were  when  you  break  a  green  stick  ;  it  breaks,  but  separates 

not." — Wiseman,  "  Chirurgical  Treatises,"  vol.  ii.  book  vii.  p.  230,  6th  ed.  1734. 

'  Compendium  of  Human  and  Comparative  Pathological  Anatomy,  translated  by  South.  Lon- 
don, 1831. 

«  Op.  cit.,  p.  85.  • 
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the  crumpling  up  of  the  bouy  tissue  of  the  wall  on  the  concavity,  would 
amount  to  a  solution  of  continuity  equivalent  to  the  rupture  of  the  bony 
libres  of  the  wall  on  the  convexity  in  the  usual  form  of  partial  fracture,  and 
that  the  ditference  would  be  simply  that  in  the  former  case  the  convex  wall, 
and  in  the  latter  the  concave,  remained  unsevered.  Such  a  result  is  often 
produced  in  the  attempt  to  bend  metallic  tubes,  and  may  have  existed  in  the 
really  tubular  bones  which  were  experimented  upon  by  Hamilton,  as  above 
mentioned. 

Partial  or  "  willow"  fractures  are  generally  produced  by  moderate  force,  or 
by  great  force  acting  slowly.  Thus  in  many  of  the  recorded  cases  they  have 
been  the  result  of  slight  falls;  and  Hodge' and  Parkman*  have  seen  them 
in  young  men  carried  around  revolving  shafts.  Farquharson^  published  one 
in  a  young  man  of  18,  sustained  in  a  foot-ball  match.  Two  veiy  remarkable 
cases,  due  to  gunshot,  were  observed  during  our  late  war.*  They  aftected 
the  right  ninth  rib  and  the  left  fourth  rib,  and  the  patients  were  aged  respec- 
tively 21  and  28  years. 

The  restoration  of  the  shape  of  the  limb  is  apt  to  be  very  difficult,  and  in 
its  accomplishment  the  fracture  is  often  rendered  complete.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  has  been  gradually  brought  about  by  nature,  apparently  as  the 
result  of  the  continuous  action  of  the  surrounding  muscles. 

Epiphyseal  separations  or  disjunctions,  met  with  only  in  the  young,  be- 
fore consolidation  by  bone  has  taken  place  between  the  diaphyses  and  the 
epiphyses,  do  not  differ  materially  from  fractures,  although  the  tissue  which 
gives  way  is  not  true  bone,  but  the  cartilage-like,  osteogenetic  matrix.  Soijie- 
times  in  these  cases  the  line  of  separation  seems  to  be  very  nearl}''  if  not 
(piite  transverse.  Union  generally  takes  place  readily,  but  the  subsequent 
growth  and  development  of  the  whole  bone  has  seemed  in  some  instances  to 
have  been  interfered  with. 

Hutchinson^  gives  instances  of  deficient  growth  in  bones  which  have  been 
the  seat  of  such  injuries,  and  Holmes^  says  that  he  has  several  times  noted  this 
after  fractures  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wrist.  In  all  cases  the  child's 
friends  should  be  informed  of  the  probability  of  impaired  development  as  a 
result.  Holmes,  from  a  study  of  the  specimens  contained  in  the  Museum 
of  St.  George's  Hospital,  is  inclined  to  agree  with  some  of  the  French  sur- 
geons^ in  the  opinion  that  "the  line  of  fracture  seldom  runs  accurately  through 
the  epiphyseal  cartilage  in  its  whole  course." 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  these  injuries  again  in  speaking  of  ordi- 
nary fractures  affecting  special  bones  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  articular 
extremities. 

Complicated  Fractures. — This  term  has  a  special  significance  in  surgery. 
According  to  ordinary  speech,  any  coincident  condition,  such  as  delirium 
tremens,  tetanus,  or  disease  of  the  liver  or  kidney — rendering  the  treatment 
more  difficult  und  the  prognosis  more  grave — might  be  said  to  complicate  a 
fracture ;  and  so  also  would  the  existence  of  other  fractures  or  injuries,  even 
in  distant  regions  of  the  body.     But,  in  surgical  language,  a  complicated  frao- 

^  Proceedings  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 

*  Am.  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1853. 
»  British  Med.  Journal,  Dec.  4,  1869. 

*  Med.  and  Surg.  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  First  Surgical  Volume,  pp.  567  and 
668. 

'  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  vols.  xiii.  and  xvii. 

8  Surgical  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  1868,  p.  240. 

'  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  1865. 
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ture  is  one  along  with  which  there  is  some  serious  surgical  lesion  of  neigh 
boring  stracturos. 

Thus  there  nuiy  be  extensive  wounding  of  the  soft  parts,  but  not  admitting 
the  air  to  the  broken  ends.  (Such  admission  of  air  would,  as  before  said, 
make  the  fracture  compound  ;  and  while  the  fact  of  its  being  compound  really 
constitutes  a  complication,  there  is  a  propriety,  as  well  as  convenience,  in 
limiting  the  use  of  these  terms.) 

Again,  the  original  violence  may  have  not  only  broken  the  bone,  but  also 
ruptured  the  adjacent  artery  or  a  vein  of  considerable  size,  or  lacerated  a  large 
nerve-trunk.  ISuch  rupture  or  laceration  may  also  be  caused  by  contact  with 
the  sharp  or  jagged  edge  of  one  of  the  fragments. 

Or,  besides  tiie  fracture,  there  may  be  luxation  of  the  neighboring  joint ; 
or,  without  dislocation,  the  joint  may  have  been  seriously  damaged. 

Or,  in  certain  positions,  important  viscera  may  have  been  lacerated  or 
penetrated  by  the  fragments ;  thus  the  bladder  is  apt  to  Ije  rujitured  in  frac- 
tures of  the  pelvis,  and  the  lungs,  or  even  the  heart,  may  be  wounded  in  frac- 
tures of  the  ribs. 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  influence  exerted  by  these  other  lesions 
upon  the  course  of  a  case  of  fracture,  vary,  as  might  be  supposed,  very  greatly. 
Some,  as  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  merely  embarrass  the  surgeon  in  his  treat- 
ment; others,  like  luxations,  require  special  measures  for  their  relief;  or,  if 
uncorrected,  will,  in  a  marked  degree,  vitiate  the  ultimate  usefulness  of  the 
limb.  Injuries  of  vessels  or  nerves,  superadded  to  fracture,  may  necessitate 
amputation. 

But  there  is  a  large  class  of  complicated  fractures — those  in  which  the  vis- 
cera are  wounded — in  which  the  gravity  of  the  complication  is  apt  to  be  such 
as  to  altogether  overshadow  that  of  the  fracture.  These  cases  may  be  ame- 
nable to  surgical  treatment,  as,  for  example,  when  the  bladder  is  ruptured  in 
fracture  of  the  pelvis,  and  success  depends  upon  preventing  the  escape  of  urine, 
either  into  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue  or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  or  they 
may  come  within  the  province  of  the  physician,  as  when  a  i)leurisy  is  set  up 
by  a  broken  rib.  Sometimes  the  lesion  complicating  the  fracture  is  neces- 
sarily fatal,  as  in  the  case  of  a  wound  of  the  heart. 

Further  reference  to  these  various  complications  will  be  made  in  connection 
with  fractures  affecting  special  bones. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  complications  of  fracture — those,  namelj', 
which  arise  secondarily,  from  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  neighboring 
parts.  Thus  it  occasionally,  though  rarely,  happens  that  an  abscess  is  formed 
either  about  the  fragments,  in  the  soft  parts  close  by,  or  in  a  joint.  Under 
such  circumstances,  tlie  treatment  of  the  fracture  itself  may  be  seriously  inter- 
fered with,  and  the  prospect  of  restoration  of  usefulness  to  the  limb  much 
impaired. 

Intra-uterine  Fractures. — Notwithstanding  the  mobility  of  the  foetus, 
and  its  protection  by  the  amniotic  liquid  and  by  the  maternal  body,  its  bones 
are  occasionally  broken.  These  injuries  are  generally  due  either  to  blows  or 
to  other  violence  inflicted  from  without  through  the  belly  of  the  mother,  or 
to  abnormal  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  child  itself  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances, one  of  twins  has  sustained  fracture  apparently  from  entanglement  of 
its  limbs  with  those  of  its  fellow. 

When  external  violence  is  the  cause  of  these  fractures,  the  efifect  is,  of 
course,  limited  to  those  bones  on  which  it  falls.  Of  this  man}'  instances  have 
been  published,  and  are  quoted  by  Malgaigne  and  other  systematic  writers. 
Only  a  few  points  need  be  noted  here. 
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Sometimes  union  has  already  taken  place  at  the  time  of  birth ;  as  in  the 
case  reported  by  De  Luna.'  A  woman  aged  32,  at  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
month  of  pregnancy,  fell  down  staii*s,  striking  her  belly  against  a  wooden  tub. 
Pain,  not  very  severe,  and  faintness  followed.  The  child,  when  seen  by  the 
rejiorter,  was  four  weeks  old,  and  had  "fracture  of  the  clavicle  near  the  acro- 
mial extremity,  united  by  bony  callus,  with  considerable  overlapping.'' 

In  one  case  recorded  by  Rodrigue,^  the  humerus  was  dislocated,  and  both 
bones  of  the  forearm  of  the  same  side  were  broken  and  firmly  united  at  an 
angle  of  about  45°. 

Sometimes  the  fragments  have  projected,  and  have  been  felt  by  the  mother 
irritating  the  walls  of  the  womb. 

Although  the  bones  in  many  instances  have  become  solidly  united  before 
birth,  it  occasionally  happens  that  no  union  takes  place.  Thus,  a  case  is 
recorded  by  Mr.  H.  Sraith^  in  which  the  tibia  and  fibula,  broken  within  the 
womb,  were  still  ununited  when  the  child  was  seven  years  old.  One  curious 
instance  is  quoted  by  Gurlt,*  from  Maeder,  in  which  a  woman  seven  months 
pregnant  fell  from  the  top  of  a  ladder,  and  subsequently  lost,  at  first  blood, 
afterward  blood  and  water,  from  the  vagina  ;  she  had  also  persistent  pains  in 
the  belly,  but  no  loss  of  general  health,  and  her  confinement  was  normal.  Her 
child,  a  strong  boy,  was  born  Avanting  the  left  upper  extremity  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  arm,  where  the  white  bone  protruded  through  a  reddish-brown, 
moist,  but  not  bleeding  or  suppurating  wound,  which  soon  healed  up.  The 
separated  limb  came  away  with  the  after-birth  ;  it  seemed  to  have  undergone 
maceration.  This  case,  which  stands  alone,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  admits 
of  only  one  explanation,  which  suggests  itself. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  dwell  here  upon  the  cases  in  which  very  nume- 
rous fractures  have  been  seen  in  the  foetus,  as  in  most  of  them  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  they  were  the  result  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  skeleton,  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  was  the  true  explanation  in  all.  Sometimes  it  is  clearly 
from  deficient  ossification  between  the  diaphyses  and  epiphyses. 

Thus,  Barkei-^  reported  a  case  in  which  all  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities 
were  broken,  and  the  frontal,  parietal,  upper  part  of  the  occipital,  and  squa- 
mous portion  of  the  temporal  were  absent.  On  examination,  the  skeleton  was 
found  deficient  in  inorganic  matter,  except  in  certain  enlarged  portions  which 
contained  an  excess. 

Brodhurst,^  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society, 
suggested  the  connection  between  these  lesions  and  other  congenital  defects, 
such  as  distortions  of  the  feet  and  hands.  In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Messrs.  Little  and  Pollock  spoke  of  cases  which  they  had  seen  with  defi- 
ciencies of  fingers  and  toes ;  and  Mr.  Adams  said  that  the  limbs  in  such  cases 
did  not  grow  normally. 

Davies^  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  man,  grown  up  when  seen  by  him, 
had  had  an  intra-uteriue  fracture  of  the  leg,  in'which  this  defect  of  growth 
was  very  marked. 

Of  fractures  sustained  during  birth,  very  little  need  be  said.  They  are  some- 
times caused  by  the  powerful  expulsive  contractions  of  the  uterus ;  as  in  a 
case  reported  by  Yanderveer.^     But  they  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  the 

'  Am.  Jourual  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1873. 

*  Am.  Jourual  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  January,  1854. 

'  Trans,  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  vol.  xviii.  1867. 

*  Op.  cit.,  Bd.  i.  S.  222. 

*  British  Medical  Journal,  Sept.  26,  1857. 

*  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  April  7,  1860;  Med.-Chir.  Transactions,  vol.  xliii. 
'  British  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  17,  1857. 

*  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  May,  1847. 
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operations  of  the  accoucheur.  Gibson'  sajs  that  he  has  seen  the  clavicle  give 
way  from  an  ignorant  midwife  pulline;  at  the  arm.  Malgaigne  mentions  a 
number  of  cases  of  epi[ibyseal  disjunctions  thus  produced  ;  in  one,  the  lower 
epipliysis  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tiljia  were  sejtarated 
at  the  same  time  by  traction  on  the  foot.  In  the  use  of  the  blunt  hook,  such 
accidents  sometimes  occur,  and  cannot  always  be  avoided  even  by  the  most 
dexterous  and  careful  operators.^ 


Phenomena  and  Symptoms  of  Fracture. 

When  a  bone  is  broken,  it  loses  more  or  less  completely  its  value  as  a  lever, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  part,  instead  of  acting  upon  it  as  a  whole,  act  upon  the 
fragments  separately.  The  periosteum  is  torn,  or,  in  rare  cases,  stretched.  The 
surrounding  soft  parts,  including  capillary  and  other  vessels  and  nerve  fibres, 
are  ruptured  and  lacerated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  pressed  upon  by 
the  ends,  jagged  or  pointed,  of  the  fragments.  Hence,  the  injury  gives  rise 
to  a  series  of  phenomena,  or  symptoms,  which  are  now  to  be  described. 

Sound. — Occasionally,  but  very  rarelj^,  the  patient  hears  a  distinct  sound 
attending  the  giving  way  of  a  bone ;  and  sometimes  it  is  even  perceived  by 
the  bystanders.  But  under  the  circumstances  of  excitement  usually  attending 
an  accident,  a  momentary"  and  unlooked-for  noise  may  readily  escape  notice, 
even  if  it  w^ere  one  which  would,  if  expected,  be  plainly  audible. 

Loss  OF  Function. — Almost  always  there  is  immediate  loss  of  power  in  the 
part  where  the  fracture  is  situated.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  muscles 
are  paralyzed,  although  we  often  hear  non-professional  persons  assert  that  an 
arm,  for  instance,  cannot  be  broken,  because  the  patient  can  move  his  fingers. 
But  the  value  of  the  affected  bone,  as  a  lever,  is  destroyed ;  and  hence  the 
system  of  which  it  forms  a  part  is  useless. 

When,  however,  there  are  two  bones,  only  one  of  which  is  broken,  or  when 
the  injured  bone  is  braced  by  tissues  around  it,  there  is  sometimes  so  little 
disability,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  reality  of  the  fracture. 
Thus,  Hunt^  records  the  case  of  a  man  aged  26,  struck  by  a  falling  girder,  who 
w^alked  next  morning  to  a  steam-train,  got  oft'  at  Philadelphia,  and  into  a 
street-car  at  the  station  ;  from  the  car  he  walked  with  a  stick  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  gate,  and  thence  up 
into  the  ward  in  the  third  story.  He  died  on  the  twenty-third  day,  from 
pelvic  abscess  and  pysemia,  and  it  was  found  that  ''  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
immediately  behind  the  head,  was  broken  directly  across,  the  line  of  fracture 
being  immediately  within  the  capsule  of  the  joint." 

In  1877,  I  saw  an  elderly  lady  who  broke  the  neck  of  the  femur  by  tripping  in  the 
carpet,  and  who  yet  walked  up  and  down  a  flight  of  stairs  several  times  a  day  during 
the  following  week.  She  died  exhausted  about  two  weeks  subsequently,  and  there  was 
found  extensive  fracture  of  the  bone  referred  to. 

»  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

*  The  reader,  should  he  wish  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  will  find  valuable  information  in 
Bouchut's  Trait6  Pratique  des  Maladies  des  Nouveaux-Nes,  etc.,  Paris  ;  also,  in  Delore's  article 
on  Fractures  in  the  Foetus,  in  the  Dictionuaire  Encyclopedique  des  Sciences  Medicales ;  in  Kuest- 
ner.  Die  typischen  Verletzungen  des  Extrem.-kuochen  des  Kindes  durch  den  Geburtshelfen, 
Halle,  1877.  He  may  also  consult  with  advantage  an  article  by  Dr.  Alex.  Russell  Simpson,  "On 
Diastases  in  the  Bones  of  the  Lower  Extremity  of  tlie  Fa>tus,  produced  by  the  Accoucheur,"  in 
the  Edinburgh  Med.  Journal  for  June,  1880;  and  one  by  Ruge,  in  the  Zeitsclirift  fiir  Gebiirtsh. 
und  Frauenkrankheiten,  Berlin,  1876. 

3  Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  Oct.  26,  1872. 
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In  1876,  one  of  my  own  children  had  his  arm  broken  by  an  accidental  blow;  there 
was  no  displacement,  and  no  sign  of  fracture  except  pain  and  loss  of  power,  until  two 
weeks  later,  when  he  had  a  fall,  and  the  fragments  at  once  became  freely  movable. 

Deformity  of  the  affected  part  is  almost  ahvays  one  of  the  results  of  frac- 
ture ;  not  invariably,  because  it  may  be  that  the  periosteum  remains  suffi- 
ciently intact  to  hold  the  fragments  in  place.  The  kind  and  degree  of 
deformity  vary  greatly  in  different  bones,  and  in  different  portions  of  the 
same  bone  ;  it  is  apt  to  be  less  where  the  fracturing  force  has  not  been  very 
violent,  where  only  one  of  two  parallel  bones  is  broken,  and  where  the  bone, 
if  single,  is  surrounded  by  a  large  mass  of  muscle. 

Detbrmity  may  be  owing  either  to  the  original  violence,  to  muscular  con- 
traction, to  the  weight  of  the  distal  part  of  the  limb,  or  to  incidental  causes, 
such  as,  in  case  of  the  femur,  the  pressure  of  the  bed-clothes  on  the  foot. 
When  the  fracturing  violence  is  direct,  it  simply  forces  the  fragments  apart 
after  breaking  them;  and  they  may  be  held  thus  by  the  entanglement  of 
their  serrations,  by  muscular  contraction,  or  by  both  combined;  when  it  is 
indirect,  the  leverage  afforded  by  one  or  both  fragments  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood. Muscular  contraction  may  drag  the  fragments  apart,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  patella  or  olecranon ;  or  may  pull  one  fragment  past  the  other,  as  when 
the  shaft  of  the  femur  is  broken  obliquely;  or  may  rotate  one  fragment,  as  in 
fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris.  In  case  of  fracture  of  the  thigh  or  leg,  the 
slight  weight  of  the  foot,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  that  of  the  bed-clothes, 
is  sufficient,  acting  through  a  long  bent  lever,  such  as  is  formed  by  the  distal 
part  of  the  limb,  to  produce  great  twisting. 

We  often  meet  with  expressions  such  as  "the  fragments  being  uncon- 
trolled," and  "the  fragments  assuming  bad  positions;"  but  these  are  incorrect, 
as  they  imply  that  the  fragments  are  not,  as  they  really  are,  absolutely  passive. 
It  is  not  generally  at  the  seat  of  injury  that  we  must  look  for  the  causes  of 
deformity  or  of  its  continuance. 

However  produced,  deformity  consists  in  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  axes 
of  the  fragments.  This  change  may  consist  either  in  their  forming  an  angle 
with  each  other — angular  deformity ;  or  in  the  rotation  of  the  distal  one — 
rotary  deformity ;  or  in  the  end  of  one  passing  by  the  end  of  the  other — lateral 
deformity,  over-riding,  over-lapping,  or  shortening.  Obviously  these  may  all 
be  presented  together  in  fracture  of  a  long  bone — the  femur,  for  example — or 
they  may  exist  singly.  And  either  of  them  may,  in  either  case,  be  very 
slight  or  very  pronounced ;  but  their  significance  does  not  depend  upon  their 
degree. 

Of  all  the  phenomena  attending  fractures,  the  deformity  is  the  most  im- 
portant, not  as  much  on  account  of  appearances  (although  in  women  this 
may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  great  moment),  as  by  reason  of  the  disability 
which  it  is  apt  to  involve  if  it  is  uncorrected.  Even  a  slight  degree  of  angular 
or  rotary  displacement  may,  in  the  upper  extremity,  interfere  seriously  with 
the  complicated  movements  upon  which  the  free  use  of  the  hand  depends,  or, 
in  the  lower  extremity,  may  give  rise  to  awkward  lameness.  Hence  the  great 
end  and  aim  of  the  innumerable  appliances  which  have  been,  constantly  are, 
and  probably  will  always  continue  to  be,  proposed  for  the  treatment  of  frac- 
tures, is  the  keeping  of  the  fragments  in  their  normal  relation  until  they 
have  become  fixed  thus  by  the  process  of  repair. 

The  degree  of  the  deformity  is  not  always,  or  indeed  generally,  an  index 
of  the  difficulty  of  its  correction ;  for  often  a  very  slight  displacement  can 
scarcely  be  overcome,  while  it  may  be  that  a  very  great  one  will  yield  at 
once.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  defcrmity  which  is  easily  corrected  is  apt  tc^* 
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be  reproduced  with  equal  readiness,  and  under  such  circumstances  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  suri!:eon  may  be  taxed  to  keep  the  fragments  in  })roper  place. 

A  point  which  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  is  that  the  pain  suffered  by 
the  i)atiejit  may  be  very  slight,  although  the  bones  are  in  very  bad  position. 
Hence  the  surgeon  should  by  no  means  be  satisfied  that  all  is  going  on  well 
because  no  comjdaint  is  made.  Nothing  but  actual  inspection  of  the  injured 
part  can  assure  him  of  its  safety.  This  remark,  however,  does  not  ajtply  to 
fractures  of  the  ribs,  or  to  such  other  fractures  as  are  serious  only  because  of 
the  involvement  of  contained  viscera. 

Pain  is  an  almost  invariable  attendant  upon  fracture.  It  is  due  in  part  to 
the  tearing  of  the  soft  parts,  and  to  the  inflammatory  condition  immediately  set 
up  thereby ;  in  part  to  the  irritation  of  the  soft  parts  by  the  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments ;  and  perhaps  in  part  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  fragments  themselves, 
or  at  least  of  the  medulla.  A  peculiar,  thrilling,  numb  pain,  extending  down 
along  the  limb  to  the  fingers,  is  often  complained  of  in  fracture  of  the  arm, 
from  pressure  of  the  lower  end  of  the  uj^per  fragment  against  the  nerve- 
trunks  ;  and  occasionally,  but  much  more  rarely,  an  analogous  pain  accom- 
panies fracture  of  the  leg. 

I  have  once  or  twice  seen  cases  in  which  the  persistent  pain  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  injury,  in  i:)ersons  of  very  sensitive  nervous 
systems,  and  liable  previously  to  attacks  of  neuralgia ;  but  generally  the  i)ain 
is  not  very  violent,  and  subsides  steadily  with  the  reduction  of  inflammation. 
It  is  only  apt  to  remain,  under  proper  treatment,  when  the  fracture  is  in  a 
part  such  as  the  lower  third  of  the  forearm,  where  there  are  extensive  thecal 
serous  membranes ;  here  there  may  be  set  up  a  sort  of  rheumatoid  irritation, 
difficult  to  overcome,  and  productive  of  much  suflering. 

A  notion  prevails  extensively  among  the  laity  that  fractures  are  most 
painful  when  they  are  "  knitting,"  and  that  the  ninth  day  is  the  time  when 
this  process  is  at  its  acme ;  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  opinion  is  wholly 
without  foundation  in  fact. 

Persistent  pain,  or  rather  tenderness,  over  one  part  of  a  bone  may  become 
an  important  symptom  in  case  of  mere  fissure. 

Mobility. — A  greater  or  less  degree  of  mobility  at  the  seat  of  fracture  is 
nearly  always  observable,  and  is  more  distinct  the  nearer  the  lesion  is  to  the 
middle  of  a  long  bone.  Of  course  the  mobility  referred  to  is  passive,  and 
may  be  detected  either  upon  an  attempt  of  the  patient  to  use  the  part,  or  by 
grasping  the  two  portions  of  the  limb,  one  in  each  hand,  and  then  placing 
them  at  an  angle  with  one  another,  or  rotating  them  in  contrary  directions. 
It  is  upon  this  mobility  that  the  loss  of  power  after  fractures  is  chiefly  de- 
pendent. 

Crepitus. — Along  with  the  mobility,  if  the  ends  of  the  fragments  be  in 
contact,  there  is  developed  a  peculiar,  rough,  crackling  or  clicking  sound, 
partly  heard  and  partly  felt,  known  as  crepitus  or  crepitation.  It  is  not 
always  equally  distinct,  being  sometimes  masked,  either  by  ettusit)n  of  liquid 
or  by  the  entanglement  of  soft  parts  between  the  fragments,  sometimes  les- 
sened by  impaction.  It  is  not  present,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  incomplete 
fractures.  Bony  crepitus  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  what  is 
known  as  soft  crepitus — the  crackling  of  dry  tendon-sheaths — and  from  a  very 
similar  but  smoother  sound  due  to  the  rubbing  of  the  dislocated  liciid  of  a 
bone  over  the  surface  of  another  bone  covered  by  periosteum,  "^^^len  clearly 
heard  and  felt,  true  crepitus  is  proof  positive  of  fracture.  Yet  it  does  not 
always  indicate  accurately  the  degree  of  mobility.     It  may  be  quite  loud, 
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and  give  the  impression  of  loose  grating,  and  yet  the  fragments  may  be 
closely  held  together.  I  recently  saw  an  instance  of  this  in  an  old  lady  of 
eighty-five,  who  died  some  weeks  after  sustaining  a  fracture  of  the  cervix 
femoris ;  during  life  and  after  death,  the  crepitus  was  so  distinct  as  to  lead  to 
the  belief  that  the  fragments  were  very  movable,  yet,  when  the  Ijone  was  re- 
moved they  were  found  in  accurate  apposition,  and  hardly  any  sound  could  be 
elicited. 

Crepitus  is  of  course  wanting  when  the  fragments  are  not  in  contact,  as  in 
fractures  of  the  patella  and  olecranon,  if  one  portion  of  the  bone  is  drawn  up 
so  as  to  leave  a  wide  gap,  and  in  some  cases  of  overlapi)ing. 

I  feel  constrained  here  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  employment  of  undue 
eftbrts  to  obtain  crepitus.  Should  it  not  be  readily  felt,  the  surgeon  should 
fall  back  upon  the  other  means  of  diagnosis  ;  as  by  persisting  in  "the  attempt 
to  move  the  fragments  upon  one  another,  he  not  only  gives  present  pain  to 
the  patient,  but  may  do  harm  by  producing  or  increasing  displacement. 
When  once  the  surgeon  in  charge  has  perceived  it,  he  ought  not  to  unneces- 
sarily elicit  it,  again  and  again,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  done,  to  satisfy 
either  himself  or  others. 

Swelling  is  very  apt  to  follow  upon  the  occurrence  of  fracture,  especially 
in  superficial  bones,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints.  It  is  due  to  inflam- 
matory efl:usion,  and  takes  place  very  rapidly,  sometimes  almost  immediately. 

EccHYMOSis  nearl}'  always  shows  itself  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fracture,  and  is 
often  owing  to  the  rupture  of  small  vessels  in  the  soft  parts,  just  as  in  any 
other  bruise.  But  when  a  bone  is  broken,  its  vascular  medulla  is  torn  across ; 
and  hence  there  comes  on  gradually  an  extravasation  of  blood,  sometimes 
staining  the  skin  a  deep  mottled  purple,  almost  black,  and  extending  along 
the  lim^D  for  a  great  distance.  This  secondary  effusion  of  blood  is  much  more 
significant  than  that  which  shows  itself  within  the  first  few  hours  after  the 
injury.  It  is  usually  very  slowly  absorbed,  and  may  often  be  still  percepti- 
ble as  a  green  and  yellow  discoloration,  even  after  the  fracture  has  been  alto- 
gether repaired. 

At  the  same  time  with  this  extravasation,  there  may  appear  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  especially  in  weakly  patients,  hlebs  or  bullce  of  various  size, 
sometimes  very  large,  distended  with  serum  more  or  less  stained  with  blood. 
These  are  often  a  source  of  great  alarm  to  the  patient,  and  even  to  the  inex- 
perienced surgeon  ;  but  if  carefully  let  alone,  they  will  shrink  away  in  time, 
and  the  cuticle  either  becomes  re-attached,  or  a  new  cuticle  forms  before  the 
old  one  is  cast  ott".  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  open  them,  as  they  may  then  give 
rise  to  troublesome  and  intractable  sores,  interfering  with  the  treatment  of 
the  fracture  itself. 

N'uTRiTiVE  Changes. — Certain  local,  atrophic  changes  have  been  observed 
in  cases  of  fracture,  and  may  be  mentioned  among  the  phenomena  attending 
injuries  of  this  class,  although  they  are  by  no  means  constant  Curling^ 
speaks  of  atrophy  of  one  fragment  as  not  uncommon,  and  gives  a  list  of  twenty- 
four  specimens  illustrating  this  condition,  which,  however,  is  certainly  not 
often  present  in  such  a  degree  as  to  attract  attention.  Guenthei-^  claimed 
that  the  growth  of  the  nails  on  the  afi'ected  limb  was  arrested  during  the  pro- 
cess of  union;  but  his  observation  has  not  been  substantiated  by" the  expe- 
rience of  others.     I  have  myself  reported'  two  cases,  one  in  the  leg  and  one 

'  Med.-Chir.  Transactions,  vol.  xx. 

*  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  Nov.  24,  1842.     (Malgaigne.) 

'  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1S74. 
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in  tlie  riiig-iino^er,  in  wliich  the  nails  did  not  grow  on  the  injured  membere ; 
but,  in  Bpite  ol  oareful  watching  for  otlier  similar  cases,  I  have  failed  to  meet 
with  them.  Mascalar  icasling^  from  continement  and  disease,  is  very  fre(|uently 
seen  in  fractured  limbs ;  but  in  general  it  speedily  disappears  upon  the  re- 
sumption of  the  normal  functions  of  the  part,  as  does  also  the  cedema  which 
often  accompanies  it. 

From  what  has  now  been  said  of  the  general  phenomena  attending  frac- 
tures, the  symptoms  may  be  readily  learned.  These  are  divided  into  two 
classes, — the  rational^  and  the  physical  or  sensible. 

The  former  are  such  as  give  rise  to  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  the  existence 
of  fracture ;  they  are  pain,  loss  of  power,  swelling,  and  ecchymosis.  To 
these  may  be  added,  when  it  is  present,  the  audible  crack  caused  by  the  snap- 
ping of  the  bone ;  but  this  would  not  be  conclusive,  because  very  much  the 
same  sound  might  accompany  the  rupture  of  tendon,  muscle,  or  ligament. 

The  physical  or  sensible  signs  are  conclusive:  deformity,  preternatural 
mobility,  and  crepitus.  Sometimes  the  first  named,  striking  the  eye  of  the 
surgeon,  will  at  once  reveal  the  nature  of  the  case.  But  for  the  most  part  it 
is  from  the  combination  of  all  that  he  is  enabled  to  frame  his  opinion. 


Constitutional  Symptoms  accompanying  Fracture. 

Perhaps  it  will  have  been  noticed  that  nothing  has  as  yet  been  said  about 
the  constitutional  symptoms  attending  fracture.  In  very  many  cases  these  are 
very  slight,  and  might  readily  be  overlooked  by  an  inattentive  observer.  Yet 
they  always  occur,  and  are  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  local  injury  ; 
modified,  however,  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  patients,  by  their  condition 
at  the  time  of  sustaining  the  hurt,  and  by  incidental  circumstances.  Thus, 
in  some  individuals,  the  nervous  system  is  very  sensitive,  and  even  a  simple 
fracture,  produced  by  slight  violence,  may  give  rise  to  marked  shock.  Such 
shock  may  be  the  more  severe  from  the  fiict  of  previous  fatigue,  of  fright  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  or  from  other  transient  circumstances.  Wagstafte,* 
in  an  article  on  temperature  in  shock,  in  surgical  cases,  notes  a  decided  lower- 
ing as  attendant  upon  compound  fractures ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  propor- 
tionate degree  of  reduction  would  be  detected  in  less  serious  cases  by  careful 
observation. 

Following  upon  this  state  of  depression,  a  more  or  less  decided  febrile  rise 
is  often  noted,  especially  in  private  practice,  where  patients  are  apt  to  demand 
and  receive  more  attention  than  in  hospitals.  But  Sticklei-^  has  proved,  by 
a  series  of  carefully  tabulated  observations,  that  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  tempo- 
rary febrile  rise  after  fractures ;  it  reaches  its  maximum  during  the  first  three 
days,  when  the  local  inflammation  is  at  its  height. 

Upon  the  subsidence  of  this  febrile  movement,  the  system  at  large  generally 
ceases  to  manifest  any  disturbance,  and  the  whole  period  of  local  ro})air  may 
be  passed  through  without  any  other  trouble  than  pcrhaj^s  constipation,  and 
it  may  be  indigestion,  if  the  patient  is  prevented  from  taking  exercise,  and 
yet  indulges  his  appetite.  But  in  old  and  feeble  persons,  the  powers  may  be 
unequal  to  the  tax  upon  them,  and  a  condition  of  debility  may  ensue,  from 
which  recovery  is  impossible.  I  have  seen  a  simple  fracture  of  the  hume- 
rus prove  fatal  on  the  seventh  day,  in  a  lady  of  eighty-one ;  yet  Hender- 
son' has  recorded  the  case  of  a  woman,  eighty -nine  years  old,  whose  femur, 

'  St.  Thomas's  IIosp.  Reports,  1870. 

2  New  York  Med.  Record,  Feb.  11,  1882.  »  London  Med.  Gazette,  Jan.  13,  1843. 
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broken  near  the  middle,  was  found  firmly  united  on  the  forty-fourth  day  ; 
Meachem'  one,  in  which,  in  a  woman  of  ninety,  a  fracture  of  the  lower  third 
of  the  leg  was  united  in  twenty-eight  days ;  and  Lee^  one  of  union  of  a  frac- 
tured femur  in  a  man  of  ninety-eidit.  These  cases  are  exceptional,  and  do  not 
set  aside  the  fact  that  old  age  makes  every  injury  more  formidable. 

Diagnosis  of  Fracture. 

This  matter  has,  of  course,  been  to  a  certain  degree  dealt  with  in  speaking 
of  the  symptoms  of  these  injuries,  and  it  must  be  considered  again  in  refer- 
ence to  each  special  fracture ;  but  there  are  some  general  points  which  may 
be  made  here,  and  some  rules  laid  down,  in  order  to  save  repetition. 

The  earlier  an  examination  can  be  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  frac- 
ture exist,  and  its  seat,  if  present,  the  better ;  since  swelling  often  comes  on 
very  rapidly,  and  the  muscles  become  rigid,  so  as  to  mask'the  condition  of 
the  bone.  Hence,  if  the  surgeon  be  called  to  a  patient  who  must  be  moved  a 
long  distance  to  his  home,  or  to  a  hospital,  he  should,  if  possible,  ascertain  at 
once  the  character  of  the  injury,  by  as  careful  an  examination  as  the  circum- 
stances will  allow. 

In  cases  of  injury  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints,  this  rule  is  especially  im- 
perative ;  since  here  the  question  is  apt  to  be  between  fracture  and  luxation, 
and,  if  the  latter  be  overlooked,  the  delay  involved  may  add  seriously  to  the 
difficulty  of  reduction.  Of  mistakes  of  this  kind,  instances  will  be  given 
hereafter. 

As  a  general  rule,  in  the  comparison  of  fractures  and  luxations,  it  will  be 
found  that,  in  the  former  class  of  injuries,  the  degree  of  possible  passive  motion 
is  increased  beyond  the  normal,  while  in  the  latter  it  is,  in  certain  directions 
at  least,  materially  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  in  luxation,  the  power 
of  moving  the  limb  to  some  extent  is  apt  to  be  retained,  the  lever  aftected  not 
being  broken,  but  having  merely  changed  its  bearina;  point ;  while  in  frac- 
tures, as  before  stated,  the  limb  is  usually  altogether  disabled. 

From  the  study  of  normal  anatomy  certain  test  lines  have  been  derived,  by 
which  the  displacement  consequent  upon  fractures,  as  well  as  luxations,  may 
be  detected.  With  these  lines,  and  with  the  relation  of  the  normal  skeleton 
to  them,  the  surgeon  ought  to  render  himself  perfectly  familiar,  so  that  they 
may  serve  as  landmarks  in  his  examination  of  injured  parts.  They  will  be 
detailed  in  speaking  of  fractures  in  the  several  regions. 

The  diagnosis  of  fracture  has  reference  not  merely  to  its  existence,  but  also 
to  its  exact  seat  and  direction.  The  latter  points  are,  indeed,  in  many  cases 
by  far  the  most  difficult  to  determine,  and  may  have  to  be  arrived  at  by  ex- 
clusion only.  The  general  symptoms  already  detailed  may  be  clear  enough, 
and  the  fact  of  fracture  be  absolutely  established,  yet  the  surgeon  mav  be"  in 
doubt  as  to  the  precise  line  of  breakage,  or  even,  when  a  joint  is  involved,  as 
to  which  of  the  bones  entering  into  it  has  suffered.  These  questions  can  only 
be  settled  by  careful  exploration,  with  a  skill  acquired  by  experience ;  in 
other  words,  with  the  educated  hand.  Occasionally,  tlier  observation  of  the 
effect  of  certain  passive  motions  will  go  far  to  solve  the  doubt ;  or  o-entle  and 
dexterous  pressure  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  perhaps  with  the  nail,  may 
reveal  the  line  of  breakage. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  compound  fracture^  as  to  its  extent  and  severity,  the 
finger  is  always  better  than  any  other  probe ;  but  even  this  should  be  used 

»  Am.  Med.  Times,  1861.  *  St.  George's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.  1S69. 
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with  caution,  and  only  for  the  ]>uri»ose  of  determining  such  points  as  the  sur- 
iTOon  really  needs  to  know.  All  poking  about  to  satisfy  mere  curiosity,  at 
the  risk  of  disturbing  or  tearing  tissues  not  already  damaged,  and  all  wrench- 
ing of  the  fragments  to  get  at  the  deeper  parts  of  the  wound,  should  be 
abstained  from.  The  amount  of  injury  to  vessels  and  nerves  can  be  better 
ascertained  in  other  ways,  and  may  be  increased  by  meddlesome  and  indiscreet 
handling. 

Consequences  of  Fracture. 

AVhile  it  is  quite  true  that,  in  general,  simple  fractures  progress  steadily 
toward  recovery,  it  is  also  true  that  they  sometimes  give  rise  to  very  grave 
and  even  fatal  symptoms.  These  sj'mptoms  may  be  general  or  local,  imme- 
diate or  remote.  Murray^  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  simple  comminuted 
fracture  of  the  thigh  was  followed  by  traumatic  ddiriuni ;  Ilammick,^  one  in 
which  tetanus  ensued  upon  simple  fracture  of  the  thigh.  Pyamiia^  not  a  very 
uncommon  sequence  of  compound  fracture,  has  been  seen  by  Ilewett^  as  the 
result  of  simple  fracture  of  the  leg. 

The  occurrence  of  icounds  of  arteries^  veins,  and  nerves,  has  been  already 
mentioned  {complicated  fractures),  and  will  be  again  referred  to  in  connection 
with  fractures  of  special  bones.  Occasionally,  when  vessels  of  some  size  are 
m]\ivQi\.,  gangrene  comes  on,  or  the  hemorrhage  challenges  immediate  attention, 
and  either  ligation  or  amputation  must  be  performed ;  but  sometimes  the 
symptoms  are  only  perceived  at  a  later  period,  when  aneurism,  true  or  false, 
has  developed  itself.*  With  regard  to  nerves  also,  the  signs  of  the  lesion  may 
appear  immediately,  or  may  be  postponed  until  they  show  themselves  in  the 
altered  nutrition  or  sensation  of  the  distal  parts.  In  several  instances  to  be 
hereafter  quoted,  it  was  to  the  callus  that  the  trouble  was  to  be  attributed, 
either  from  exuberance  of  this  formation,  or  from  entanglement  of  nerve- 
trunks  within  it.  N^erves  may  also  be  caught  and  pinched  between  the 
fragments ;  a  case  is  mentioned  by  Callendei"*  in  which  the  ulnar  nerve  was 
thus  entangled  in  a  fracture  separating  the  styloid  process  and  triangular 
ligament  from  the  rest  of  the  ulna.  The  same  author  saw  a  case  in  which  a 
compound  fracture  at  the  wrist  was  followed  by  gangrene  by  reason  of 
stretching  of  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves. 

Pre-existing  disease  may  become  fatal  when  complicated  with  fracture ; 
thus  Hunt^  has  placed  upon  record  a  case  in  which  a  man,  aged  29,  who  from 
the  age  of  four  3'ears  had  had  chorea  and  partial  hemiplegia,  lost  his  life  from 
the  incessant  movement  of  his  arm,  broken  by  an  accident. 

There  are  some  instances  in  which  untoward  results  take  place  without 
any  apparent  reason.  In  one  of  his  clinical  lectures.  Prof.  Yerneuil  referred 
to  the  case  of  a  man,  60  years  of  age,  strong,  robust,  and  tall,  who  had  been 
in  hospital  for  two  months  and  a  half  for  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg. 
He  was  treated  as  usual,  had  exhibited  no  bad  symptoms  whatever,  and,  in 
fact,  was  just  about  to  be  sent  to  a  convalescent  hospital  prior  to  dismissal, 
when  (the  only  thing  that  had  excited  attention  havino;  been  some  alteration 
in  his  features)  he  suddenly  died,  his  face  having  a  violaceous  aspect.  Prof. 
Verneuil  believed  that  this  must  have  occurred  from  embolism,  which  is  uot 
very  rare  after  fracture.     It  is  produced  by  thrombosis  of  some  of  the  veins 

'  Edinb.  Med.  Journ.,  Feb.  1882.  *  On  Amputations,  Fractures,  etc.,  p.  74. 

'  Lancet,  18G7,  vol.  i.  p.  G28. 

*  For  much  valuable  information  on  this  subject,  with  details  of  27  cases,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Des  An^vrysmes  compliquant  lea  Fractures.  Par  Gerard  Laurent,  Doc- 
teur  en  M6decine,  etc."     Paris,  1875. 

*  St.  Bartholomew's  Hosp.  Reports,  1870.  *  Pennsylvania  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  ii.  18G9. 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  fractured  bone,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  oedema  that 
so  commonly  acconj})auies  fracture  of  the  leg.  Through  a  sudden  movement 
or  muscular  etfort,  one  of  the  clots  which  have  thus  formed  in  the  inferior 
veins,  and  which  are  not  usually  very  adherent,  may  become  detached,  and, 
entering  the  femoral  and  iliac  veins,  and  eventually  reaching  and  obstructing 
one  or  more  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  may  give  rise  to 
sudden  death,  as  in  asph^'xia.  However,  in  this  case  the  diagnosis  was  erro- 
neous, for  the  most  careful  examination  of  all  the  veins  and  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries  failed  to  show  the  existence  of  any  clot.  The  heart  was  absolutely 
empty,  and  the  brain,  nunutely  examined,  exhiljited  no  disease.^  Again, 
Hammick^  describes  the  case  of  a  man  with  simple  fracture  of  the  leg,  who 
was  very  despondent ;  on  the  third  morning  he  "  became  ill,  grew  very 
feeble,  and  in  four  hours  was  dead.  We  examined  with  the  minutest  dissec- 
tion every  part  of  the  body,  but  were  not  able  to  detect  anything  in  the 
remotest  degree  to  account  for  his  death."  It  seems  not  improbable  that  this 
may  have  been  an  instance  oifat  embolism. 

Thrombosis  and  Embolism. — These  sometimes  ensue  upon  the  breaking  of 
a  bone.  Southam'  has  recorded  two  cases,  one  in  a  man  aged  60,  with  Pott's 
fracture  of  the  tibula,  in  whom  thrombosis  appeared  on  the  17th  day,  and 
proved  fatal,  and  the  other  in  a  woman  aged  Qb^  also  with  fracture  of  the 
fibula,  who  had  like  symptoms  on  the  16th  daj',  and  died.  In  the  former 
case  the  diagnosis  was  verified  by  an  autopsy.  A  case  is  reported  by  Tj-rrell/ 
in  which  a  man  aged  49,  had  his  left  leg  fractured  for  the  sixth  time,  the 
other  leg  having  been  broken  once.  On  the  twelfth  day  he  had  symptoms  of 
cerebral  disturbance,  followed  by  partial  paralysis  of  motion  on  the  left  side 
of  the  face  and  in  the  left  arm.  These  symptoms  were  ascribed  by  Tyrrell 
to  the  withdrawal  of  his  accustomed  stimulus,  but  should  rather,  perhaps,  be 
referred  to  embolism. 

Fat-embolism'  is  a  condition  first  observed  as  a  sequence  of  fracture  by 
Wagner  and  Zenker,  in  1862.  It  consists  essentially  in  the  passage  into  the 
veins  of  liquefied  fat,  which  is  carried  into  the  lungs,  brain,  and  spinal  cord, 
blocking  up  the  capillaries  of  those  organs. 

The  occurrence  of  free  oil  in  the  blood  had  been  pointed  out  by  R.  W. 
Smith,  as  early  as  1836  ;^  and  in  1856  a  case  was  reported  by  Macgibbon,^  in 
which  a  woman,  aged  35,  aftected  with  delirum  tremens,  died  suddenly,  the 
immediate  symptoms  having  been  dyspnoea,  with  coma  and  marked  i^allor ; 
the  autopsy  disclosed  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  other  organs,  and 
a  great  deal  of  free  oil  in  the  blood.  Wagner,  in  1865,  Busch,  in  1866, 
Bergmann,  in  1873,^  and  Czerny,  in  1875,^  made  important  investigations  on 
the  subject,  which  has  been  further  studied  by  Scriba.'*'  Flournoy,"in  1878,'* 
showed  that  three  conditions  were  needful  for  the  development  of  fatty  em- 
bolism after  fractures :    large  openings  in  the  veins  ;   free  fluid  fat ;  and  a  vis 

>  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Oct.  22,  1881,  p.  486 ;  from  Gaz.  des  Hopitaux,  No.  86. 

«  Op.  cit.,  p.  74.  3  Lancet,  March  1,  1879. 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.  1836. 

'  See  also  the  article  on  Shock,  Vol.  II.  p.  374. 

6  Stokes,  The  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  the  Aorta,  p.  308.    Dublin,  1854. 

'  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1856. 

*  Berliner  klin.  Wochenschr.,  Aug.  18,  1873. 
9  Ibid.,  Nov.  1  und  8,  1875. 

'0  See  London  Med.  Record,  Oct.  22,  1873  ;  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Jan.  8,  1876,  and  British 
.Med.  Journal,  Mav  22,  1880.  These  articles  were  reproduced  in  the  Am.  Journal  of  the  M«d. 
Sciences,  Jan.  1874,  and  July,  1880.  ^ 

'*  Contrib.  h.  I'etude  de  I'embolie  graisseuse.     Strasbourg,  1878. 
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a  icrqo^  generally  found  in  a  copious  extravasation  of  blood,  Drs.  Saundby 
and  liarlinc;,  in  a  recent  article,'  quote  jtapcrs  hy  lioettdier  and  I).  J.  Hamil- 
ton, in  1877,  JK'Jerine,  in  1878-0,  Duret,  Sinclair,  and  Jolly,  in  1870,  and 
Mansell-Moullin,  in  1881.  Dejerine  is  said  to  have  seen  ten  cases,  and  to 
have  produced  fat-embolism  ex})erimentally  upon  animals  by  means  of 
sponge-tents  or  lamina ria-tents  introduced  into  tlie  bones.  Sinclair  is  quoted 
as  authority  for  the  statement  that  fatty  embola  were  found  in  10  j)er  cent, 
of  the  bodies  examined  at  the  I'athological  Institute  at  Strasbourg;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  post-mortem  clots  containing  fat-globules  may 
readily  be  mistaken  for  true  fatty  embola.  The  former  liave  been  repeatedly 
met  with  in  autopsies  ujion  diabetics  with  "  milky  blood." 

Si/mptoms  of  Fat-emhoUsiii. — From  the  accounts  given  by  Scriba  and  others, 
who  have  liad  opportunities  of  studying  this  subject  clinically,  it  would  seem 
tliat  fat-embolism  comes  on  as  a  sort  of  secondary  shock,  within  two  or  three 
days  of  the  receipt  of  the  fracture,  and  therefore  earlier  than  venous  throm- 
bosis usually  appears.  Its  onset  is  marked  by  transient  attacks  of  dyspna-a, 
with  irregular  action  of  the  lieart,  slight  hajmojjtysis,  and  at  lirst  shallow 
respiration,  at  times  interrupted  by  deep  sighing  inspirations;  subsequently  the 
peculiar  form  of  breathing  known  as  "  Cheyne- Stokes"  respiration,'^  manifests 
itself.  Collapse,  with  marked  pallor  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  soon 
ensues;  spasms  of  various  kinds,  or  paralyses,  generally  bilateral,  and  dimi- 
nution of  reflex  irritability,  have  been  noted.  Ihe  chest  is  free  from  dulness 
or  rales.  Fat  has  been  detected  occasionally  in  the  urine.  As  to  the  tem- 
perature in  this  disorder,  the  accounts  of  observers  vary.  According  to 
Scriba,  it  is  lowered ;  but  Skirving^  records  a  case  in  which  it  was  at  first 
noted  at  100°,  but  increased  to  104°,  and  after  death  reached  105°.  In  another 
case  seen  by  Saundby  and  Barling,  in  1881,  the  temperature  was  101.8°. 

Secondary  abscesses  do  not  form  in  fat-embolism. 

Czerny  thinks  that  this  condition  is  a  constant  attendant  upon  cases  of 
fracture,  but  mostly  in  very  slight  degree,  and  without  inducing  any  distinct 
symptoms.  Minich*  says  that  it  occurs  in  all  cases  of  fracture  except  in  chil- 
dren, who  are  exempt  from  it  by  reason  of  the  small  amount  of  fat  contained 
in  their  skeletons.  Scriba  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  go  through  several  cycles, 
and  that  its  injurious  effect  is  due  solely  to  the  blocking  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  since  this  was  observed  in  all  the  fatal  cases.  Minich  shares  this  view 
as  to  the  cause  of  death ;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  interference  with  the  function 
of  the  lungs  must  be  at  least  contributor}^  if  it  has  not  a  large  share,  in 
inducing  the  fatal  result. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  pathological  condition  can  hardly  be  very  obscure  in 
any  case  in  which  the  symptoms  as  described  are  well  pronounced  ;  and  the 
prognosis,  under  such  circumstances,  must  obviously  be  extremely  grave. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  the  intra-venous  injection  of  sulphuric 
ether  would  seem  to  be  clearly  indicated ;  and  diffusible  stimulants  might  be 
given  by  the  mouth.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  any  definite  line  of 
medication  has  yet  been  pointed  out. 

Stiffening  of  neighboring  joints  is  a  very  common  sequence  of  fractures, 
and  may  be  attributed  to  various  causes.     In  some  cases,  violence  is  inflicted 

•  Journal  of  Anat.  and  Physiology,  July,  1882. 

*  "  It  consists  in  tht;  occurrence  of  a  series  of  inspirations  increasing  to  a  maximum,  and  then 
declining  in  force  and  length,  until  a  state  of  apparent  apna>a  is  established.  In  this  condition 
the  patient  may  remain  for  sucli  a  length  of  time  as  to  make  his  attendants  believe  that  he  is 
dead,  wlien  a  low  inspiration,  followed  by  one  more  decided,  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new 
ascending  and  then  descending  series  of  inspirations."      (Stokes,  op.  cit.,  p.  324.) 

»  Lancet,  Oct.  7,  1882. 

«  Lo  Sperimentale,  Marzo  ed  Aprile,  18S2  (quoted  in  Medical  News,  Nov.  11). 
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Upon  the  joints  as  well  as  upon  the  bone  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  ar- 
thritis is  set  up,  with  otliision  into  the  |)eriiirticular  tissues.  Or  the  circula- 
tion in  the  limb  or  its  innervation,  may  be  disturbed,  so  that  the  nutrition 
of  all  the  tissues  is  impaired,  and  the  movement  of  the  joints  is  thus  inter- 
fered with.  By  some  authors,  the  long-continued  immobilization  of  the 
joints  required  by  treatment  is  thought  to  render  thorn  stiff;  but  this  idea  is 
rendered  untenable  by  the  fact  that  experience  in  other  cases  gives  no  such 
result ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  ill-advised  pressure  by  ait[iaratus,  or  the 
inflammatory  condition  above  alluded  to,  is  at  fault.  As  a  general  rule,  this 
stiffening  is  only  transient,  and  either  gradually  disappears  with  use,  or 
yields  to  proper  local  medication. 

Atrophy  of  a  broken  limb  sometimes  takes  place,  and  may  affect  all  its 
tissues,  or  the  bone  only.  A  very  curious  instance  of  the  latter  kind  is  re- 
corded by  Drs.  Jackson  and  Dwight,^  in  which  a  humerus,  broken  for  the 
second  time,  was  almost  wholly  absorbed ;  and  another  by  Gross,''  in  which 
the  fracture  was  originally  double.  In  both  these  cases  the  arm  retained 
very  considerable  muscular  power. 

When  all  the  tissues  of  the  limb  are  atrophied,  the  bone  also  may  shrink, 
but  this  is  not  apt  to  be  the  case.  The  muscles  become  small,  stiff,  and 
weak,  and  the  foot  or  hand,  as  the  case  may  be,  contracted  and  twisted,  much 
as  in  cases  of  paralysis  from  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system.  "Pointed 
foot"  is  not  unusually  due  to  atrophic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf. 

Prevention,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  in  these  cases  far  better,  and  certainly 
far  easier,  than  cure.  Often,  indeed,  the  latter  proves  to  be  impossible. 
The  measures  to  be  adopted  are  very  simple,  and  their  efficiency  depends 
much  upon  the  regularity  and  perseverance  with  which  they  are  applied. 
Frictions,  with  or  without  medicated  liniments,  bathing,  shampooing,  or 
massage,  and  sometimes  faradization,  may  occasionally  restore  the  tone  of  mus- 
cles which  seemed  at  first  hopelessly  damaged.  But  no  discreet  surgeon  will 
venture  in  a  case  of  this  kind  to  hold  out  hopes  which  may  utterly  fail  to  be 
realized, 

Necrosis,  after  simple  fracture,  is  extremely  rare,  if  it  ever  occur  at  all. 
Possibly  in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  blows  or  other  injuries  are  followed 
by  the  death  of  a  portion  of  the  bone,  there  has  really  been  a  separation  of 
the  part  thus  mortified ;  but  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  in  which  this 
could  be  proved. 

After  compound  fractures,  however,  it  is  very  common  to  find  one  or  more 
splinters  loosened  and  dead ;  their  presence  may  interfere  with  the  process  of 
union,  which  is  apt  to  take  place  promptly  upon  their  removal. 

Development  of  Morbid  Growths. — Among  the  remoter  local  conse- 
quences of  fracture  may  be  mentioned  the  development  of  tumors  at  the  seat 
of  the  old  injury.  Virchow,^  after  stating  that  enchondroma,  more  frequently 
than  any  other  tumor,  is  clearly  to  be  ascribed  to  traumatic  causes,  says  : — 

"  Among  these,  fractures  seem  to  be  of  great  interest.  Nelaton  (Gaz.  des  Hop.,  1855) 
mentions  a  man  who,  having  broken  his  leg,  was  completely  cured  in  twomonths  ;  but 
six  months  afterward  had  severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the  part.  Re-fracture  occurred 
from  slight  violence,  and  union  again  took  place  in  two  months,  but  the  part  remained 
painful.     A  tumor  began  to  develop  itself,  increased  more  and  more,  and  at  length 

1  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  July,  1638,  and  Oct.  10,  1872. 
«  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  929. 

'  Die  krankhaften  Gescbwiilste,  Band  i.  S.  482. 
VOL.  IV. — 3 
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burst.  The  patient  died  exhausted  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  fracture  ;  the 
autopsy  disclosed  an  enchondroma.  Otto  (Seltene  Beobachtungen  zur  Anatomic,  etc.) 
speaks  of  a  woman  wlio,  two  years  before  her  death,  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  humerus, 
which  united,  but  remained  painful  and  became  greatly  misshapen  ;  there  was  de- 
veloped a  tumor  (clearly  an  osteoid  chondroma)  which  acquired  acolossal  size.  Ducluzeau 
(Lebert,  Trait6  d'Anat.  Pathol.)  removed  from  the  rib  of  a  man  an  enchondroma, 
which  had  taken  its  origin  from  a  fracture  of  the  bone  several  years  previously.  Lan- 
genbeck  (Deutsche  Klinik,  18G0)  disarticulated  theshoulder  of  aman  aged  23,  on  account 
of  a  tumor  which  I  recognized  as  an  osteoid  chondroma,  and  which  began  a  year  and  a 
half  after  a  fracture  caused  by  a  fall." 

Adams'  has  recorded  the  history  of  a  man  who  twenty-five  years  before 
his  death  broke  his  humerus  ;  nineteen  years  afterward  he  strained  it,  and 
it  remained  weak ;  four  years  after  this  a  swelling  was  perceived,  which 
grew  rapidly,  so  that  amputation  was  thought  of,  but  declined.  The  tumor 
ulcerated  and  discharged  a  glairy  fluid ;  at  the  time  of  death  its  circum- 
ference was  equal  to  that  of  the  body.  It  was  composed  of  enchondromatous, 
colloid,  and  compound  cystic  elements. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  proper  to  include  among  the  cases  now  under  con- 
sideration those  in  which,  fracture  occurring  in  a  person  already  affected 
with  malignant  tumor,  the  constitutional  disease  manifests  itself  afresh  at  the 
point  of  local  injury.  Here  the  fracture  merely  serves  as  a  nucleus,  as  it 
were,  around  which  deposit  takes  place,  precisely  as  may  be  observed  in 
other  cases  of  hurts.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
bone  may  not  give  way  because  its  texture  is  already  impaired  by  the  de- 
velopment of  disease  ;  as  in  one  instance  recorded  by  Morton,^  in  which  the 
woman  having  already  a  mammary  tumor,  the  left  humerus  gave  way  as  she 
turned  in  bed,  and  "  shortly  afterwards  the  tumor  was  noticed  at  the  seat  of 
fracture ;"  death  occurred  within  three  months. 

The  symptoms  and  diagnosis  in  these  cases  need  hardly  be  discussed,  and 
the  prognosis  is  unfortunately  but  too  clear.  As  to  treatment,  it  must  be  based 
upon  general  principles  ;  often  there  is  no  chance  for  anything  but  palliative 
measures.  Amputation  may  sometimes  save  sufleriug,  and  delay  the  fatal 
issue.' 


General  Prognosis  of  Fractures. 

Various  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  the  account  in  forming  a  prog- 
nosis in  any  case  of  fracture.  Among  these  are:  the  character  and  amount 
of  the  injury  to  the  bone,  its  simple  or  compound  character,  its  extent,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  comminution,  the  nearness  of  the  lesion  to  a  joint,  the 
amount  of  damage  done  to  the  soft  parts.  The  age  and  previous  history  of 
the  patient  are  also  to  be  regarded.  From  a  consideration  of  all  these  points, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  as  to  the  chances  of  saving  the  patient's  life,  as  well 
as  of  preserving  a  useful  and  sightly  limb. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  local  conditions  of  the  injury  on  the 
prognosis  of  fractures,  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  enlarged  upon  here,  as  it  has 
been  already  set  forth  in  the  discussion  of  the  phenomena  and  varieties  of 
those  injuries.  As  to  age,  it  may  be  said  that  the  fractures  of  children  gene- 
rally unite  with  great  readiness,  and  that  the  ultimate  result  is  apt  to  be  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  shape  and  functions  of  the  limb,  although  an  ex- 
Trans,  of  Pathol.  Society  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

'  Supplement  to  Catalofjue  of  Penna.  Ilosp.  Museum,  p.  19. 

*  The  reader  may  consult  with  advantage  :  Tausch,  Zur  Casuistik  dcr  vom  Callus  gelieilten 
Prakturen  sich  entwickelnden   («eschwulste.     Halle,  1881. 
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ception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  epiphyseal  disjunctions  and  fractures  near 
the  elbow-joint.  In  adults,  the  chance  of  permanent  deformity  and  of  stiffen- 
ing of  the  joints  is  greater,  and  in  old  persons  it  is  very  apt  to  occur.  Some 
of  the  fractures  to  which  old  people  are  liable,  and  especially  those  of  the  cervix 
femoris,  are  almost  sure  to  end  in  non-union  and  lameness,  if  not  total  dis- 
ability, for  the  remainder  of  life. 

Of  fractures  of  certain  bones — the  patella,  and  the  olecranon  and  coronoid 
processes  of  the  ulna — the  result  is,  as  a  rule,  union  by  fibrous  tissue  only,  and 
the  necessity  of  advising  the  patient  of  this  fact  beforehand  must  be  quite 
obvious.  In  all  cases  the  surgeon  should  insist  most  positively  upon  obe- 
dience to  his  directions,  and  should  remember  that  if  he  is  lax  in  this  respect, 
any  damage  resulting  from  the  waywardness  of  the  patient  will  be  laid  at  his 
door. 

It  is  better  always  to  give  a  guarded  prognosis  even  in  simple  cases,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  in  previous  pages  as  to  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  unexpectedly  serious  symptoms.  And  even  in  the  matter  of 
time,  a  prudent  surgeon  will  be  slow  to  make  promises  which  he  may  not  be 
able  to  fulfil.  For  example,  if  a  man  with  a  broken  leg  is  assured  that  he 
will  be  able  to  walk  in  six  weeks,  he  will  be  very  much  dissatisfied  if  a  cure 
is  not  effected  in  less  than  two  months.  And  if  a  man  with  a  fractured  femur 
is  told  that  he  will  be  able  to  walk  as  well  as  ever,  he  will  naturally  be  dis- 
appointed if  he  finds  himself  with  a  shortening  which  involves  a  permanent 
limp  in  his  gait. 


Repair  of  Fractures. 

Although  the  process  of  repair  of  broken  bones  has  been  the  subject  of 
study  and  discussion  by  many  of  the  ablest  surgical  observers  and  writers,  it 
is  not  as  yet  thoroughly  understood,  many  points  remaining  unsettled.  I 
shall  try  to  give  such  a  practical  summary  of  what  is  known  in  regard  to  it 
as  may  accord  with  the  limits  of  the  present  article,  referring  the  reader  who 
desires  further  information  to  the  admirable  description  given  by  Paget,^  and 
to  the  more  recent  works  of  Cornil  and  Ranvier,^  and  of^Billroth.^  In  Todd 
and  Bowman's  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,*  there  is  an  excellent 
exposition  of  the  opinions  advanced  up  to  the  date  of  its  publication  (1836), 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Porter ;  and  Virchow^  has  presented  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  result  of  his  own  researches. 

This  subject  may  be  studied  in  various  ways.  By  careful  observation  of 
clinical  cases,  the  general  phenomena  are  learned,  and  further  explained  by 
the  opportunities  afforded  of  dissecting  the  parts  in  patients  dying  at  differ- 
ent periods  after  the  receipt  of  these  injuries.  Experimental  fractures  pro- 
duced on  animals  may  be  examined  with  advantage,  allowance  being  made 
for  known  diflerences  between  them  and  human  Ibeings.  Microscopical  in- 
vestigations have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  modes  of  development  of  the 
reparative  material. 

When  a  bone  is  broken,  some  injury  is  always  inflicted  on  the  'periosteum. 
Its  fibres  may  be  merely  stretched,  but  more  frequently  they  are  torn  across  at 

*  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  Lecture  XI. 

*  A  Manual  of  Pathological  Histology.     By  V.  Cornil  and  L.  Ranvier,     Translated  from  the 
French  by  Drs.  Shakespeare  and  Simes.     Philadelphia,  1880. 

'  General  Surgical  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.     By  Theodor  Billroth.     Translated  from  the 
German  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Hackley.     New  York,  1871. 

*  Art.  "Bone,  Pathological  Conditions  of."     Op.  cit.,  vol.  i. 
'  Cellular  Pathology.     Chanca's  translation,  1860. 
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the  convexity  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  fragments.  At  the  Bame  time,  on 
the  other  .side,  where  they  are  nf)t  rii})turGd,  they  are  ajit  to  be  Btri^iped  up 
for  a  greater  or  less  distance  along  the  bone.  Occasionally,  when  the  frag- 
ments are  violently  forced  ajiart,  the  periosteum  may  be  completely  severed ; 
but  even  then,  before  it  yields,  it  is  probably  loosened  from  the  sudiace  of  the 
bone.  Towards  the  broadened  ends  of  the  long  bones,  and  in  the  thick  and 
Hat  bones,  this  stripping  up  is  less,  and  the  complete  severance  of  the  perios- 
teum is  not  apt  to  occur. 

By  the  violence  causing  the  fracture,  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  as  well  as 
the  hiarroic,  are  also  lacerated,  and  an  effusion  of  blood  takes  place  at  the  seat 
of  injury.  This  blood  is  derived  chiefly,  of  course,  from  the  more  vascular 
of  the  tissues,  and  varies  in  amount  in  different  cases.  Immediately  succeed- 
ing the  infliction  of  the  injury  there  is  set  up  an  inflammatory  condition, 
which  gradually  subsides,  and  then  the  work  of  repair  begins,  perhaps  in  the 
majority  of  cases  early  in  the  second  week. 

This  process  of  repair  does  not  differ  in  any  essential  respect  from  that  of 
wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  except  that  the  flnal  result  is  the  production  of 
new  bone,  and  hence  that  the  lymph  or  plasma  must  undergo  ossification, 
instead  of  conversion  into  ordinary  cicatricial  tissue. 

Of  the  blood  which  was  poured  out  from  the  vessels  of  the  bone  itself,  of 
the  marrow,  and  of  the  surrounding  soft  tissues,  a  portion,  and  perhaps  a 
large  part,  is  undoubtedly  absorbed.  But  a  part  of  it  very  probably  remains 
and  becomes  organized,  contributing  to  form  the  uniting  medium. 

This  uniting  medium,  constituted  by  lymph  or  plasma  derived  from  the 
tissues  around  the  broken  bone,  from  the  bone  itself,  from  the  periosteum,  and 
from  the  marrow,  is  called,  as  it  begins  to  assume  firmness,  callus.  What- 
ever may  be  the  abundance  of  the  material  formed  around  the  fracture,  it 
becomes  permanent  only  between  the  fragments ;  although  there  are  some 
cases,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  in  which  masses  of  this  callus,  deposited  all 
about  the  seat  of  fracture  in  an  aimless  and  capricious  manner,  become  ossi- 
fied, and  are  never  gotten  rid  of.  There  may  be  a  large  production  of  lymph 
about  both  fragments  ;  but  the  supei'fluous  portion  is  as  a  general  rule  wholly 
absorbed,  and  the  form  of  the  bone  as  nearly  as  possible  restored. 

According  to  Paget,  there  may  be  an  immediate  union  of  a  broken  bone,  as 
in  the  healing  of  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  by  "  primary  adhesion,"  without 
any  uniting  medium ;  the  continuity  of  vessels  and  other  textures  being  sim- 
ply renewed.  But  this  must  be  extremely  rare,  and  I  know  of  no  cases  on 
record  in  proof  of  its  occurrence.  In  some  instances,  which  would  seem  to 
be  specially  likely  to  present  this  immediate  union,  it  certainly  does  not  occur; 
as,  for  example,  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle  without  displacement,  the  peri- 
osteum seeming  to  remain  intact.  Here  there  is  always,  after  a  few  days,  a 
very  marked  swelling,  which  hardens  and  is  gradually  absorbed,  just  as  callus 
does  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

By  some  of  the  older  authors  it  was  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  callus 
was  deposited  around  the  fragments,  so  as  to  form  a  wide,  flat  "  ring"  about 
them — a  sort  of  splint — and  within  them,  so  as  to  make  what  was  called  the 
"  pin."  To  the  former  was  given  also  the  name  "  provisional  callus,"  as  it 
was  supposed  to  be  merely  temporary. 

Paget,  whose  views  have  met  with  general  acceptance,  says : — 

"The  normal  mode  of  repair  in  the  fractures  of  the  human  bones  is  that  which  is 
accomplished  by  '  intermediate  callus.'  The  principal  features  of  difference  between 
it  and  that  just  described  are  :  (1)  that  the  reparative  material  or  callus  is  placed  chieHy 
or  only  between  the  fragments,  not  around  them  ;  (2)  that,  when  ossified,  it  is  not  a 
provisional,  but  a  permanent,  bond  of  union  for  them ;  (3)  that  the  part  of  it  which  is 
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Fig.  585. 


external  to  the  wall  of  the  bone  is  not  exclusively,  or  even  as  if  with  preference,  placed 
between  the  bone  and  the  periosteum,  but  rather  in  the  tissue  of  the  periosteum,  or 
indifferently  either  in  it,  beneath  it,  or  external  to  it." 

He,  however,  admits  that  in  the  ribs,  and  occasionally  in  the  clavicle  and 
humerus,  an  ensheathing  callus  may  occur,  in  consequence  of  unrestrained 
movement  of  the  fragments,  just  as  it  does,  as  a  rule,  in  animals.  Yet,  even 
in  the  latter,  the  ultimate  result  may  be  a  much  more  complete  restoration  of 
the  normal  form  of  the  bone  than  would  be  expected.  Mr.  Crisp  exhibited 
to  the  Pathological  Society  of  London*  a  specimen  of  oblique  fracture  of  the 
humerus  of  a  gorilla,  united  without  deformity ;  and  stated  that  this  was 
only  one  out  of  many,  in  animals  and  birds,  in  which  union  was  as  perfect 
ancl  the  limb  as  useful  as  if  splints  had  been  applied. 

We  occasionally  meet  with  cases,  as  has  been  already  said,  of  voluminous 
formation  of  callus,  much  beyond  the  needs  of  the  mere  reparative  process. 
Such  a  deposit,  about  a  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur,  is  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig. 
58o).  But  in  by  far  the  largest  number  of  cases, 
upon  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  swelling 
immediately  following  the  fracture,  there  is  left 
merely  enough  new  material  to  bridge  over  the  in- 
terval between  the  fragments  (for  if  they  are  not 
in  exact  apposition  there  will  be  a  triangular  or 
wedge-shaped  gap  of  greater  or  less  size  on  either 
side),  and  thus  restore  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  nor- 
mal shape  of  the  bone. 

"When  the  fragments  are  wholly  separated  and 
driven  apart,  and  the  periosteum  torn  entirely  asun- 
der— an  occurrence  which  is  very  rare,  even  when 
the  ends  of  the  fragments  overlap  one  another  in  a 
marked  degree — each  fragment  may,  like  the  end 
of  the  bone  in  a  stump  after  amputation,  become 
closed  in  by  a  rounded  shell  of  compact  bone. 
Such  is  the  case  in  some  instances  of  ununited  frac- 
ture, as  will  be  presently  more  particularly  de- 
scribed. But  often  when  the  fragments  are  seY>ii- 
rated,  there  is  still  a  bond  between  them  in  the 
shape  of  the  bridge  of  periosteum  before  spoken  of ; 
and  in  the  space  defined  by  this  bridge  there  will 
be  developed  a  mass  of  callus  which,  becoming 
ossified,  connects  the  two  fragments  permanently, 
and  may  even  acquire  the  cancellous  structure 
proper  to  the  medullary  cavity,  as  well  as  the  com- 
pact wall,  of  the  shaft  of  the  normal  bone. 

I  believe  it  may  be  stated,  without  any  exception 
whatever,  that  the  periosteum  is  thickened   and 

swollen  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  fracture.  By  some  writers,  and  especially 
by  Oilier,^  this  membrane  has  been  described  as  endowed  with  the  power  of 
promoting  the  formation  of  bone  in  adjacent  plasma,  and  even  in  the  soft  tis- 
sues if  transplanted  anions:  them.  That  it  has  such  a  power,  exercised  in  the 
original  development  of  ttie  skeleton,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  from  the  state- 
ments just  made  as  to  the  usual  condition  of  the  periosteum  in  cases  of  frac- 
ture, and  as  to  the  relation  of  the  callus  to  the  broken  ends,  the  inference  is 


Volnminons  caUns  in  fractured 
femur. 


•  Transactions,  vol.  xxvii.  1876,  p.  340. 

*  Traits  Experimentale  et  Cliuique  de  la  Regeneration  des  Os,  etc.     Paris,  1867. 
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clear  that  the  uniting  material  is  formed  under  the  osteogenetic  influence  of 
the  periosteal  membrane. 

Marcy^  quotes  the  statement  of  Ercolani  that  neither  the  periosteum  nor 
the  ends  of  the  fractured  bone  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  osseous  cal- 
lus, but  that  the  periosteum  is  destroyed  at  the  points  where  callus  is  formed. 
He  thinks  that  the  material  for  the  callus  is  furnished  from  the  blood  of  the 
lacerated  vessels  of  the  injured  tissues,  including  those  of  the  medulla  and 
Haversian  canals.  In  healed  fractures,  both  in  man  and  animals,  he  found 
definite  evidence  of  atrophy  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments.  And  from  his  ex- 
periments on  animals,  he  concludes :  that  the  old  periosteum  at  the  point  of 
injury  becomes  destroyed ;  and  that  the  exudation  from  the  parts  surround- 
ing the  fracture  is  well  developed  as  early  as  the  sixth  or  eighth  day,  and 
covered  with  a  new  periosteum.  By  the  osteogenetic  action  of  this  new 
membrane  he  thinks  that  the  exuded  cellular  elements  are  transformed  into 
bone.     Hence  Klein^  observes : — 

"  From  the  description  of  the  appearances  in  the  microscopical  specimens  as  given  in 
the  paper,  it  appears  that  the  formation  of  the  osseous  callus  takes  place  in  essentially 
the  same  manner  as  that  described  by  Billroth,  that  is  to  say,  the  new  bloodvessels  and 
the  cells  of  the  soft  callus,  as  well  as  the  new  periosteum — or  rather  its  osteogenetic 
layer — it  seems,  are  derived  from  the  medullary  tissue  of  the  Haversian  canals  at  the 
extremities  of  the  fractured  bone." 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  uniting  material,  the  blastema,  whencesoever 
derived,  becomes  bone,  authorities  have  differed.     Paget  says  : — 

"  It  may  become,  before  ossifying,  either  fibrous  or  cartilaginous,  or  may  assume  a 
structure  intermediate  between  these  ;  and  in  either  of  these  cases,  ossification  may 
ensue  when  the  previous  tissue  is  yet  in  a  rudimental  state,  or  may  be  delayed  till  the 
complete  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  structure  is  first  achieved 

"  The  new  bone,  through  whatever  mode  it  is  formed,  appears  to  acquire  quickly  its 
proper  microscopic  characters.  Its  corpuscles  or  lacuna?,  being  first  of  simple  round  or 
oval  shape,  and  then  becoming  jagged  at  their  edges,  subsequently  acquire  their  canals, 
which  appear  to  be  gradually  hollowed  out  in  the  preformed  bone,  as  minute  channels 
communicating  with  one  or  more  of  the  lacunse.  The  laminated  canals  for  bloodvessels 
are  later  formed.  At  first,  all  the  new  bone  forms  a  minutely  cancellous  structure, 
which  is  light,  spongy,  soft,  and  succulent,  with  a  reddish  juice  rather  than  marrow, 
and  is  altogether  like  foetal  bones  in  their  first  construction.  But  this  gradually  assimi- 
lates itself  to  the  structure  of  the  bones  that  it  repairs  ;  its  outer  portions  assuming  a 
compact  laminated  structure,  and  its  inner  or  central  portions  acquiring  wider  cancel- 
lous spaces,  and  a  more  perfect  medulla.  It  acquires,  also,  a  defined  periosteum,  at 
first  firm,  thin,  and  distinctly  lamellar,  and  gradually  assuming  toughness  and  compact- 
ness. But  in  regard  to  many  of  these  later  changes  in  the  bonds  of  union  of  fractures, 
there  are  so  many  varieties  in  adaptation  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  cases,  that  no  gene- 
ral account  of  them  can  be  rendered." 

Virchow's  description  of  the  formation  of  callus  may  also  be  quoted,  as  it 
gives  in  some  respects  a  fuller  idea  of  the  process,  and  from  a  slightly  different 
stand-point.     He  says : — 

"  The  pre-existence  of  cartilage  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  formation  of  bone  ; 
on  the  contrary,  an  osteoid  substance  is  very  frequently  formed  by  a  direct  sclerosis  in 
connective  tissue,  nay,  ossification  is  thus  really  more  easily  effected  than  when  it  takes 
place  in  real  cartilage.  We  see  also  by  the  history  of  the  theories  concerning  callus, 
that  the  endeavor  to  show  that  it  is  always  developed  in  the  same  way  or  out  of  the 
same  substance  (e.  g.^  extravasated  blood,  periosteum,  medullary  tissue,  exuded  fluids, 
etc.),  has  proved  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  true  perception  of  the  real  state  of  things, 

•  Trans,  of  Amer.  Med.  Association,  1881,  pp.  907  ctseq. 
«  London  Medical  Record,  Feb.  15,  1882. 
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and  that  all  have  really  had  right  upon  their  side,  inasmuch  as  new  bone  in  fact  builds 
itself  up  out  of  the  most  different  materials.  Unquestionably,  when  the  case  runs  a 
very  favorable  course,  that  path  is  chosen  in  which  the  new  formation  can  be  most  con- 
veniently effected,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  way  when  the  periosteum  pro- 
duces a  very  large  portion  of  the  whole.  This  takes  place  in  the  following  manner : 
the  periosteum  grows  dense  toward  the  edges  of  the  fracture,  and  there  gradually  swells 
up,  the  swelling  being  of  such  a  nature  that  separate  layers  or  strata,  can  afterward  be 
pretty  clearly  distinguished  in  it.  These  continually  become  thicker  and  more  numer- 
ous, in  consequence  of  the  constant  proliferation  of  the  innermost  parts  of  the  perios- 
teum, and  of  the  formation,  by  means  of  a  multiplication  of  their  cellular  elements,  of  new 
layers,  which  accumulate  between  the  bone  and  the  relatively  still  normal  parts  of  the 
periosteum.  These  layers  may  become  cartilage,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  yet  the 
rule.  For  we  find  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  favorable  cases  of  fracture,  where 
cartilage  is  produced,  not  the  whole  mass  of  the  periosteal  callus  is  produced  from  car- 
tilage, but  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  it  is  always  formed  out  of  connective  tissue.  The 
layers  of  cartilage  generally  lie  next  to  the  bone,  whilst  the  further  we  proceed  outward, 
the  less  does  the  formation  out  of  cartilage,  and  the  more  a  direct  transformation  of 
connective  tissue,  prevail. 

"  The  formation  of  bone  is,  however,  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  limits  of  the  perios- 
teum  very  commonly  it  extends  beyond  them  in  an  outward   direction,  and  often 

penetrates,  in  the  form  of  spicula,  nodules,  and  protuberances,  to  a  very  considerable 
depth  into  the  neighboring  soft  parts.  It  is  self-evident  that  in  these  cases  we  have  by 
no  means  to  deal  with  any  proliferation  of  the  periosteum  in  an  outward  direction,  but 
that  an  ossifiable  tissue  arises  out  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  neighboring 
parts.  Of  this  it  is  very  easy  to  convince  one's  self,  because  osseous  spicula  are  found 
shooting  up  in  the  interstitial  tissues  of  the  neighboring  muscles.  In  the  preparation 
from  the  fractured  ribs  [previously  shown],  places  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  external 
parts,  where  fat  has  been  included  in  the  ossification.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that 
the  formation  of  callus  around  fractured  parts  is  altogether  a  periosteal  formation." 

Yirchow  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  different  mode  of  development  of 
callus,  "  that,  namely,  which  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  the  bone  from  the 
medullary  tissue.'" 

"  At  the  moment  when  the  bone  in  a  case  of  fracture  is  shivered,  a  number  of  little 
medullary  spaces  are  naturally  opened.  In  the  neighborhood  of  these,  the  still  closed 
medullary  spaces  are  seen  nearly  invariably,  when  matters  take  a  regular  course,  to 
become  filled  with  callus,  new  lamelloe  of  bone  attaching  themselves  to  the  internal 
surface  of  the  osseous  trabeculce  which  bound  the  spaces,  just  as  in  the  ordinary  growth 
of  bone  in  thickness,  the  originally  pumice-stone-like  layers  become  compact  by  the 
deposition  of  concentric  lamellte.  In  this  manner  it  happens,  that  after  some  time  a 
larger  or  smaller  new  layer  of  bone  is  found,  filling  up  the  end  of  the  medullary  canal 
of  each  fragment  so  as  to  occasion  its  occlusion.  This  is  a  kind  of  new  formation  which 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  former  one,  as  far  as  their  starting-points  are  con- 
cerned, but  has  its  origin  in  quite  another  tissue,  and  is  altogether  different  in  its  pal- 
pable result,  inasmuch  as  it  produces,  within  the  confines  of  the  old  bone,  a  condensation 
of  that  portion  of  the  marrow  which  lies  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fracture. 
Even  in  cases  where  the  ends  of  the  bones  perfectly  coincide,  an  internal  formation  of 
bone  such  as  I  have  described  takes  place  in  the  medullary  canal  of  each  fragment, 
producing  its  occlusion. 

"  These  two  kinds  are  the  usual  and  normal  ones.  Around  the  two  fractured  ends, 
the  swelling  takes  place  ;  in  the  interior,  the  condensation.  Gradually — in  proportion 
as  the  extravasated  blood  is  absorbed — the  new  masses  of  tissue  which  have  been  de- 
veloped between  the  broken  ends  draw  nearer  to  one  another,  and  round  about  the 
fracture  there  forms  a  bridge-  or  capsule-like  communication  by  means  of  the  ossifica- 
tion of  the  soft  parts.  There  is,  tlierefore,  but  little  reason  to  ask  whether  the  callus 
proceeds  from  free  exuded  or  extravasated  matter.  No  doubt  an  extravasation  takes 
place  in  the  first  instance  into  the  space  between  the  fractured  ends,  but  the  extrava- 
sated blood  is  generally  pretty  completely  reabsorbed,  and  it  contributes  comparatively 
but  very  little  to  the  real  formation  of  the  subsequent  uniting  media." 
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Ranvier  thinks  that  the  new  bone  constituting  calbis  is  always,  in  simple 
fractures,  developed  through  a  cartilaginous  stage,  but  this  is  at  variance 
with  the  views  of  other  observers. 

Mr.  J.  Greig  Smith  has  published'  an  interesting  article  on  the  histology  of 
fracture  repair  in  man,  giving  the  results  of  the  examination  of  a  numljer  of 
specimens  at  various  stages  of  the  process.     lie  sums  thum  up  as  follows: — 

"  A  plastic,  parent  tissue  is  provided  partly  by  the  swollen  and  inflamed  pre-existing 
tissues,  partly  by  organized  inflammatory  neoplasm.  The  ossific  stimulus  lays  hold  of' 
this  parent  tissue  and  infects  it  with  the  first  change  toward  ossification,  viz.,  calcifica- 
tion. The  calcifying  process  proceeds  along  numerous  irregularly  disposed  lines  through 
the  parent  tissue,  modifying  it  before  it  finally  completely  invades  it.  This  modifica- 
tion of  matrix  ahead  of  the  line  of  calcification  consists  chiefly  of  a  swelling  of  the 
intercellular  substance,  bringing  about  an  occasional  resemblance  to  ordinary  hyaline 
cartilage.  When  the  process  is  completed  by  the  formation  of  an  areolar  calcified  tissue 
containing  variously  modified  embryonic  substance  in  its  meshes,  we  have  the  great 
mass  of  so-called  bony  callus.  This  callus  material  soon  begins  to  undergo  the  further 
changes  toward  true  ossification  ;  namely,  absorption  of  the  calcified  substance  and  de- 
velopment on  these  calcified  lines  of  true  lamellar  bone  by  osteoblasts  derived  from  out- 
growing marrow  or  cambium  layer  of  periosteum." 

As  to  the  individual  tissues  concerned,  he  thus  summarizes: — 

'■'■  Blood-clot. — The  greater  part  of  the  effused  blood  is  absorbed  and  disappears.  Some 
amount  of  blood-clot  usually  remains  in  certain  positions  to  become  organized.  After 
organization,  more  or  less  perfect,  it  may  either  directly  become  a  parent  tissue  for  bony 
growth,  or  undergo  a  further  transformation  toward  this  end.  Blood-clot  organizes  by 
preference  in  the  exposed  medullary  canal  and  over  the  jagged  ends  of  the  broken 
bones.     Where  it  forms  the  chief  nidus  for  ossification,  bony  union  is  longest  delayed. 

^'■Periosteum. — Periosteum  contributes  to  fracture  repair  rather  by  virtue  of  its  posi- 
tion as  a  fibrous  tissue  than  through  its  ordinary  function  as  a  bone-producer.  Perios- 
teal callus  is  rather  a  calcifying  cellulitis  than  an  ossifying  periostitis.  Periosteum 
does  not  undergo  very  much  change  preparatory  to  calcification.  The  calcified  jierios- 
teal  trabeculse  are  the  least  perfectly  developed  and  the  most  unstable  of  all  the  areolar 
bony  callus  material.  Shreds  of  periosteal  fibre  traversing  embryonic  inflammatory 
tissue  contribute  materially  to  the  rapidity  with  which  calcification  is  carried  out. 

'^^  Tendon  and  Ligament. — Where  present,  these  tissues  play  an  important  part  in  the 
ossifying  process.  Sometimes  undergoing  calcification  without  exhibiting  material 
change  of  structure,  they  frequently,  however,  are  subjected  to  preparatory  modifica- 
tions which  assimilate  them  in  appearance  to  true  cartilage,  and  thereafter  behave  in 
ossification  as  ordinary  cartilage  does.  The  presence  of  an  abundance  of  ligamentous 
tissue  should  warn  us  of  a  possible  overgrowth  of  uniting  bone. 

'■^Fihro-cartilage White  fibro-cartilage  may  become  calcified  without  undergoing 

preliminary  structural  changes.  The  calcareous  deposit  is  finely  divided  and  dense ; 
and  the  advent  of  the  absorptive  process  is  long  delayed.  As  a  temporary  bond  of 
union,  it  is,  when  once  formed,  the  strongest  of  all. 

"  New  inflammatory  tissue  contributes  to  bony  growth  after  it  has  been  in  varying  de- 
grees assimilated  to  the  formed  tissues  in  its  neighborhood.  Occasionally  it  assumes  a 
resemblance  in  structure  to  hyaline  cartilage." 

After  the  callus  has  been  deposited  and  ossified,  and  the  bone  has  begun  to 
acquire  strength,  there  still  remains  the  modelling  process  to  be  accomplished; 
in  other  words,  projecting  points,  edges,  or  other  roughnesses  have  to  be  re- 
moved by  absorption,  so  as  to  restore  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  normal  form 
of  the  bone.  This  is  brought  about  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  a  bone 
sawed  through  squarely  in  an  amputation,  which  becomes  in  time  rounded 
ofl'by  a  shell  of  compact  bone,  usually  thin,  and  backed  up  by  lamella?  nearly 

*  Journ.  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Jan.  1882. 
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as  regular  as  those  already  described  as  seen  in  sections  through  the  articular 
extremities.  Sometimes  the  new  wall  is  thick  and  almost  ivory-like  in  den- 
sity and  hardness;  but  it  is  always  }»resent,  so  that  the  medullary  cavity  is 
invariably  covered  in.  Prol)ably  there  is  in  the  first  place  a  formation  of 
new  bone,  which  scarcely  acquires  its  density  and  hardness  before  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  outer  and  irregular  portions  of  the  old  bone  begins.  IIow  long 
the  modelling  process  lasts,  cannot  well  be  determined ;  but  it  is  most  likely 
that  it  always  occupies  moi'c  time  than  all  the  rest  of  the  repair  of  the  injury. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  completed  for  many  months  after  the  bone  has  in  great 
measure  resumed  its  function. 

Thus  far  reference  has  been  made  to  the  reparative  process  in  cases  of  frac- 
ture of  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones.  When  the  breakage  extends  into  a 
joint,  so  as  to  involve  the  articular  cartilage,  we  find  that  although  the  joint- 
cavity  may  have  been  seriously  damaged,  i)erhaps  filled  with  Ijlood,  the  ulti- 
mate result  may  be  very  good.  The  blood  becomes  absorbed,  the  secretion  of 
synovia  is  restored,  and  the  end  of  the  bone  may  show  no  trace  of  the  solu- 
tion of  its  continuity  beyond  either  a  groove  or  a  depression.  For,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  absence  of  periosteum,  callus  is  not  thrown  out  at  the  portion  of 
the  fracture  corresponding  to  the  joint ;  and  if  the  fragments  can  be  kept  in 
accurate  apposition,  there  will  be  no  such  bulging  of  new  material  as  exists 
around  the  fragments  elsewhere. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  fractures  of  the  patella.  Here,  if  the  broken 
l)ortions  can  be  kept  in  contact,  so  as  to  become  united  by  bone,  this  will  be 
found  on  the  anterior  surface  to  be  marked  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  ridge, 
Avhile  posteriorly,  or  on  the  joint  surface,  there  will  be  rather  a  depression,  as 
if  there  had  been  material  absorbed  instead  of  deposited. 

Like  all  the  other  processes  of  nature,  and  especially  like  all  the  other 
processes  of  repair,  the  healing  of  broken  bones  takes  place  in  obedience  to 
certain  general  laws ;  and  although  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  result  thus 
provided  for  is  good — is,  indeed,  the  best  attainable  as  far  as  nature  is  con- 
cerned— still  instances  occur  in  which  these  blind  forces  w^ork  harm.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  fractures  near  the  joints,  the  deposit  of  new  bone  may  be  such 
as  to  hamper  the  movements  of  the  limb  most  seriously.  In  fractures  of  the 
forearm,  the  callus  of  one  bone  may  unite  with  that  from  the  other,  and  the 
resulting  osseous  bridge  may  do  away  altogether  with  the  possibility  of  the 
pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand,  rendering  it  almost,  if  not  wholly,  use- 
less. Nature  is  wholly  indifl:erent  to  the  individual ;  and  it  is  for  the  surgeon 
to  watch  and  guide  her  reparative  efforts  in  each  instance. 

Fractures  of  cartilage  are  sometimes  met  with,  and  are  repaired  by  means 
of  a  copious  deposit  of  material  analogous  to  the  callus  of  bone.  In  the 
"  Wistar  and  Horner  Museum"  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  there  is  a 
specimen  of  fractures  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  costal  cartilages  of  the 
right  side,  each  surrounded  by  a  somewhat  irregular  bony  ring.  A  very 
similar  specimen  is  in  the  Miitter  Museum  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Physicians.  Paget  thinks  that  this  occurs  only  in  the  costal  and  laryngeal 
cartilages,  which  have  a  tendency  to  ossify  in  advanced  life. 

When  an  articular  cartilage  is  involved  in  a  fracture  of  the  bone  to  which 
it  belongs,  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  be  fully  repaired  ;  a  groove  lined  by  fibrous 
tissue  always  marks  the  line  of  injury. 

The  repair  of  compound  difl^ers  from  that  of  simple  fractures,  in  the  fact 
that  suppuration  is  almost  inevitable,  and  that  granulations  spring  up  about 
the  injured  and  exposed  bone,  by  the  ossification  of  which  union  takes  place. 
In  point  of  actual  damage  to  the  bone,  many  compound  fractures  are  less 
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serious  than  many  simple  fractures.  And  as  soon  as,  by  the  process  of  granu- 
lation or  by  adhesion,  the  soft  parts  have  closed  in  over  the  Done,  repair  goes 
on  as  rajndly  as  if  the  fracture  had  been  simple  throughout.  !No  law  can  be 
laid  down  as  to  a  definite  difference  between  simple  and  compound  fractures, 
in  the  length  of  time  required  for  their  repair. 
According  to  Cornil  and  Ranvier,*  in  compound  fractures — 

"  The  changes  occurring  are  identically  the  same  as  in  osteitis  ;  at  all  the  irritated 
points  of  the  surface  of  the  solution  of  continuity,  the  marrow  becomes  embryonic,  and 
undergoes  changes  similar  to  those  of  a  simple  osteitis.  Under  the  periosteum,  the  new 
embryonic  marrow  soon  forms  osseous  trabeculae  ;  five  or  six  days  after  the  accident 
they  may  be  found.  The  Haversian  canals  opened  by  the  fracture  are  enlarged  through 
the  absorption  of  the  osseous  substance  limiting  them  ;  the  vessels  and  marrow  which 
they  contain  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  granulation  tissue.  The  marrow  in  the 
central  medullary  cavity  undergoes  the  same  modifications,  although  more  slowly.  Thus, 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  solution  of  continuity,  there  are  formed  granulations  which 
enlarge  and  by  uniting  together  constitute  an  embryonic  or  inflammatory  tissue,  in  the 
midst  of  which  osseous  trabecular  are  developed,  as  in  the  physiological  method  of  ossi- 
fication. The  needle-like  points  of  the  old  bone  seem  always  to  act  as  a  base  for  the 
new  osseous  formation.  Growing  in  every  direction,  uniting  one  with  the  other  and 
with  the  opposite  fragments,  they  limit  the  spaces  filled  with  the  embryonic  marrow. 
These  spaces  are  gradually  narrowed  by  the  addition  of  new  osseous  layers,  and  con- 
solidation is  brought  about  by  a  firm  adhesion  between  the  two  fragments  of  bone." 

It  is  very  necessary  to  remark,  that,  while  this  distinction  between  the 
mode  of  union  in  simple  and  compound  fractures  is  clearly  to  be  discerned, 
the  two  processes  are  often  combined  in  the  same  case.  Thus,  either  from 
the  very  first  or  from  a  later  period,  the  deej^er  portions  of  a  broken  bone 
may  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  air ;  and  hence  in  these  the  repair  goes 
on  by  the  method  described  for  simple  fractures,  by  the  ossification  of 
l^'mph  or  plasma  passing  through  a  stage  of  more  or  less  complete  develop- 
ment of  fibrous  or  cartilaginoid  structure.  At  the  same  time,  granulations 
are  forming  about  the  exposed  portions  of  the  injured  bone,  and  here  the 
uniting  medium,  the  callus,  will  be  the  direct  result  of  the  ossification  of 
those  granulations.  Cicatricial  tissue  will  be  developed  for  the  repair  of  all 
the  damage  to  which  the  air  finds  access,  and  will  take  on  the  structure  of 
the  parts  united.  At  first  the  scar  in  the  skin  will  be  closely  adherent  to 
the  new-formed  reparative  bone ;  indeed,  it  sometimes  remains  so  perma- 
nently. But  in  many  cases  there  is  a  gradual  stretching  of  the  intermediate 
layer,  until  a  very  good  imitation  of  normal  areolar  tissue  allows  the  cuta- 
neous cicatrix  to  play  freely  over  the  bone  even  where  the  fracture  existed. 
This,  however,  corresponds  in  time  to  the  later  stages  of  the  modelling 
process. 

Defects  in  the  Process  of  Repair  of  Fractures. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  fracture  of  the  long  bones,  osseous  union 
takes  place  in  due  course.  As  the  surgeon  from  time  to  time,  during  the  period 
of  treatment,  handles  the  limb,  he  finds  the  fragments  less  and  less  movable 
upon  one  another,  until  at  last  they  do  not  yield  at  all,  and  the  patient  himself 
becomes  able  to  exert  some  muscular  power  upon  the  restored  bone.  Clinical 
observation  has  determined  pretty  nearly  the  average  period  at  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  consolidation  may  be  looked  for  in  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  skeleton ;  and  in  general  we  do  so  expect  it.     But  cases  are  met 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  210. 
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with  in  which  the  fragments  remain  movable ;  and  the  conditions  of  this 
failure  to  unite  are  now  to  be  considered. 

These  cases  have  been  divided  into  those  of  delayed  union,  of  dissolved 
union,  of  fibrous  union,  of  complete  separation  of  the  fragments,  and  of  pseud- 
urthrosis  or  false-joint  properly  so  called. 

Delayed  union  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  that  I 
do  not  see  one  or  more  instances  in  my  hospital  wards,  and  I  have  repeatedly 
been  consulted  about  such  cases  in  the  private  practice  of  others.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  assign  a  cause  for  the  failure,  which  may  occur  under  the  best 
treatment,  and  in  persons  seemingly  of  good  general  health.  Porter'  speaks  of 
having  "seen  two  cases  of  fractured  femur  remain  ununited  at  the  end  of  five 
and  six  months,  in  the  persons  of  fine  and  healthy  young  men,  although  the 
ends  of  the  bones  were  kept  in  apposition,  and  in  every  other  respect  the 
treatment  was  correct."  I  have  myself  seen  union  delayed  oftener  in  the  leg 
than  elsewhere,  and  in  some  of  the  instances  the  fracture  has  been  extremely 
oblique ;  the  patients  have  been  for  the  most  part  male  adults  of  the  laboring 
class,  of  middle  age ;  although  one,  in  private  practice,  was  a  very  young 
man  in  excellent  circumstances,  and  rather  remarkably  robust. 

Although  more  frequent  in  men,  delayed  union  is  met  with  in  women  also, 
and  among  its  constitutional  causes  pregnancy  has  been  assigned  by  some 
writers  a  prominent  place ;  but  against  the  cases  adduced  in  proof  of  this 
view  must  be  set  a  great  many  in  which  the  cure  has  been  rapid.  One  such 
occurred  to  me  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  in  1871.^  In  like  manner,  the  evi- 
dence is  conflicting  as  to  the  influence  of  syphilis,  of  cancer  (not  aftecting  the 
bone  itself),  of  pat^alysis,  of  old  aye,  and  of  great  losses  of  blood;  as  to  all  these, 
while  there  are  instances  on  record  of  their  apparent  influence  in  retarding  the 
union  of  fractures,  there  are  enough  in  which  they  seemed  to  have  no  such 
eflfect,  to  make  the  matter  at  least  doubtful.  The  reader  will  find  these  vari- 
ous cases  detailed  in  the  systematic  works  of  Malgaigne,  Gurlt,  and  others. 
Xorris^  has  discussed  the  subject  at  great  length  and  very  instructively. 

The  influence  of  very  long-continued  low  diet,  and  of  the  debility  thus 
induced,  in  hindering  the  consolidation  of  fractures,  is  much  more  clearly 
proved.  In  two  instances,  one  recorded  by  Thierry*  and  the  other  by  Poncet,* 
the  repair  of  fractures  seemed  to  have  been  delayed  by  indulgence  in  sexual 
intercourse,  and  took  place  promptly  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  opportunity  for 
such  indulgence. 

Among  local  causes  of  delayed-  union  there  are  some  which  seem  to  be  un- 
questionable. Wide  separation  of  the  fractured  ends,  by  a  bad  position  of  the 
fragments,  or  by  loss  of  substance,  may  have  this  eflect.  Here  there  is  more 
to  be  done,  and  nature  takes  longer  to  do  it.  The  wonder  is  that  union  is  not 
in  some  of  these  cases  totally  prevented.  Norris^  says :  "  In  the  case  of  a  boy 
aged  12,  who  came  under  my  care  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  1837,  two 
inches  of  the  tibia  was  removed,  notwithstanding  which  he  was  discharged 
cured  in  eleven  weeks,  with  shortening  of  the  limb  of  but  half  an  inch, 
the  space  occupied  by  the  removed  bone  being  filled  by  a  firm  and  even 
callus."  When  the  fragments  are  widely  separated,  it  is  very  hard  to  prevent 
some  disturbance  of  their  relative  position  ;  and  this  may  be  sufiicient  to  pull 
upon  the  as  yet  fibrous  uniting  medium,  and  interfere  with  its  ossification, 
though  not  enough  to  induce  actual  inflammation.    In  like  manner,  an  attempt 

'  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  i.  p.  447. 

»  Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  Feb.  1,  1872. 

'  Contributions  to  Practical  Surgery,  pp.  23  et  seq.     Philadelphia,  1873. 

«  L'Exp^rience,  4  Nov.  1841.  *  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  March  18,  1882.         •  Op.  cit.,  p.  4'2. 
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to  use  a  broken  limb  before  the  callus  has  become  firm,  may  so  disturb  the 
newly  (IcvcIoikhI  tissue  as  to  ]iost}»one  its  ossification  for  a  time. 

At  the  present  day  scarcely  any  sur<^eon  can  be  found  who  would  make 
use  of  wet  dressings  to  a  fractured  limb  after  the  inilammatory  stage;  and 
hence  the  prolonged  employment  of  such  applications,  as  a  cause  of  delayed 
union,  need  be  only  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  history. 

7)'(/ld  bandaging^  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  sometimes  practised,  especially  by 
surgeons  in  the  country,  who  cannot  frequently  visit  their  itatients ;  yet  it  is 
all  the  more  dangerous  under  such  circumstances.  That  it  may  induce  gan- 
grene of  the  limb  is  well  known ;  but  when  not  sufficient  for  this,  it  may 
very  })robably  so  far  interfere  with  the  nutrition  and  innervation  of  the  part 
as  to  delay  the  process  of  repair. 

Occasionally  the  interposition  between  the  fragments  of  a  portion  of  muscle, 
of  a  separated  splinter,  or  of  a  foreign  body,  may  cause  a  long  delay  in  union, 
or,  unless  either  removed  or  absorbed,  ma}'  wholly  prevent  it.  A  curious 
case  is  quoted  bj'Norris,'  "  in  Avhich  the  fragments  of  a  clavicle,  separated  to 
the  extent  of  an  inch  by  the  subclavius  muscle,  were  united  together  very 
solidly  by  two  bridges  of  newdy-formed  bone,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
muscle,  itself  ossified^  was  imprisoned." 

Necrosis  or  other  disease  of  one  or  Ijoth  fragments  may  hinder  consolidation, 
until  by  appropriate  measures  the  disease  has  been  set  aside  or  the  necrosed 
portions  removed. 

The  ligation  of  the  main  artery  of  the  limb,  sometimes  rendered  necessary 
by  a  wound,  has  occasionally  been  thought  to  interfere  with  the  union  of  a 
fracture  by  cutting  off  the  vascular  supply.  But,  in  other  instances,  as  in  a 
case  recorded  by  Mr.  Bransby  Coopei-^,  the  process  of  repair  seems  to  take 
place  quite  as  readily  as  under  other  circumstances. 

As  to  the  effect  of  nerve  injuries  upon  the  repair  of  fractures,  there  is  a 
decided  conflict  of  evidence.     Thus  Travers^  gives  the  following  case : — 

A  man  had  his  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae  fractured  and  dislocated  by  the  falling 
of  a  load  of  gravel  upon  his  loins  as  he  was  working  in  a  pit.  At  the  same  time  the 
bones  of  his  right  leg  and  his  left  upper  arm  were  fractured.  These  were  adjusted  and 
set ;  the  lower  limbs,  bladder,  and  rectum  were  paralyzed  immediately,  but  the  loss 
of  sensation  was  gradual,  and  both  sensation  and  motion  were  partially  restored  before 
his  death.  He  lived  eight  weeks,  notwithstanding  two  attacks  of  peritonitis.  At  the 
end  of  five  weeks  the  fractured  arm  was  perfectly  united ;  the  bones  of  the  leg  were 
unchanged,  and  exhibited  not  the  slightest  advance  toward  union ;  but  at  the  time  of 
his  death  some  thickening  of  the  fractured  ends  had  taken  place,  and  the  process  of 
union  seemed  to  be  at  length  commencing. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kusmin*  found  that,  in  animals  experimented  on  by 
him,  the  callus  was  larger  and  harder  on  the  side  on  which  the  nerves  had 
been  divided.  This  was  still  the  case  after  four  or  five  months.  The  process 
of  ossification  was  more  rapid,  and  the  result  was  true  bone.  The  bony 
formation  in  the  cartilaginous  callus  occurred  in  the  earlier  stages  as  a  mcta- 
l>lastic  process.  The  first  signs  of  ossification  began  in  the  coaptated  frag- 
ments in  the  neighborhood  of  the  outer  periphery  of  the  old  bone,  and  under 
the  periosteum,  markedly  earlier  and  to  a  greater  extent  when  the  nerves 
had  been  divided. 

The  amount  of  mobility  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  when  the  consolidation  is 
hindered  by  any  of  the  circumstances  now-  mentioned,  varies  somewdiat ;  but 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  48.  «  Lancet,  Dec.  5,  1840.  •  Further  Inquiry,  etc.,  p.  436. 

*  Uebcrden  Einfluss  der  Nerven-durcbsclineidung  auf  die  Callus-bildung  bei  Fractureu.  AUg. 
Wiener  Med.  Zeitimg,  No.s.  33,  34,  und  35,  1882. 
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it  is  apt  to  be  only  slight,  and  its  development  by  the  surgeon's  hands  is 
attended  with  pain,  which  may  be  quite  severe.  The  bone  remains  useless 
as  a  lever  or  as  a  means  of  support.  A  certain  degree  of  oedema  of  the  limb 
is  often  present ;  the  skin  is  apt  to  be  harsh,  and  the  muscles  of  the  part  are 
flabby. 

It  is  probable  that  the  callus  is  in  all  these  cases  formed  as  far  as  the  fibrous 
or  fibro-cartilaginous  stage,  and  that  the  delay  is  simjdy  in  its  ossification  ; 
but  I  know  of  no  instance  on  record  in  which  an  oi)portuiiity  has  been  aftbrdcd 
of  determining  the  state  of  the  parts  by  dissection. 

Under  appropriate  treatment,  to  be  hereafter  detailed,  the  full  development 
of  the  uniting  medium  is  generally  brought  about,  and  a  good  result  at  length 
obtained. 

Dissolved  union  is  much  more  rare  than  the  foregoing  condition.  Under 
this  head  are  embraced  cases  in  which,  callus  having  formed,  and  the  frag- 
ments having  become  solidly  united,  the  reparative  material  softens  again 
and  disappears,  and  the  mobility  recurs.  While  there  are  not  many  such 
instances  on  record,  there  are  enough  to  establish  the  possibility  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  breaking  down  of  formed  callus  is  the 
occurrence  of  some  systemic  disorder.  Thus,  in  Chaplain  Walter's  account 
of  Lord  Anson's  voyages,^  the  case  of  a  sailor  is  mentioned  who  was  attacked 
with  scurvy^  and  "  the  callus  of  a  broken  bone,  which  had  been  completely 
formed  for  a  long  time,  was  found  to  be  hereby  dissolved,  and  the  fracture 
seemed  as  if  it  had  never  been  consolidated." 

Xorris,^  speaking  of  the  influence  of  erysipelas^  says  that  he  has  "  seen  a 
rapid  absorption  of  a  large  callus,  which  had  produced  firm  union  of  a  frac- 
ture of  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  occur,  w^ithout  any  apparent  cause,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  the  fragments  very  movable,  and  necessitate  a  renewal 
of  the  treatment." 

Fevers  have  been  known  to  have  a  like  effect,  as  in  a  case  reported  by 
Schilling.'  An  artilleryman  had  a  fracture  of  the  left  femur,  September  1, 
which,  by  the  middle  of  November,  was  so  firmly  united  that  he  could  bear 
some  weight  on  the  foot.  He  was  then  attacked  with  t^'phus  abdominalis 
(typhoid  fever),  and  ten  days  afterward  callus  could  no  longer  be  felt,  the 
bones  moving  as  freely  upon  one  another  as  just  after  the  injury.  In  six  days 
more  the  patient  died.  The  examination  exhibited  no  trace  of  callus ;  the 
broken  surfaces  were  bloody,  like  those  in  a  recent  fracture,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  sac-like  membrane,  which  contained  some  bloody  fluid.  Similar 
cases  have  been  recorded  by  MantelP  and  others.*  A  very  curious  case  is 
reported  by  Clarke,^  of  a  fast-growing  boy,  who  had  a  fracture  of  the  arm, 
which  united  ;  he  returned  to  school,  overworked  himself  in  trying  to  obtain 
a  prize,  and  broke  down  in  health,  when  the  fragments  were  found  to  have 
become  disjoined. 

Occasionally  the  retrogression  does  not  stop  here,  but  the  fragments  them- 
selves become  absorbed,  as  in  the  very  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Jackson 
and  Dwight,'  in  which  almost  the  entire  humerus  disappeared  after  the  oc- 
currence of  a  second  fracture.     A  case  in  many  respects  analogous  to  this  is 

1  A  Voyage  Round  the  World,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  «  Op.  cit.    p.  52. 

'  Med.  Zeitung,  Sept.  16,  1840;  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1841. 
*  Lancet,  Oct.  9,  1841. 

5  Morgagni,  De  Sedibus  at  Causis  Morborum,  Alexander's  translation,  vol.  iii.  p,  308;  Gage, 
Trans,  of  New  Hampshire  Med.  Society,  1875,  p.  93  ;  Hammick,  op.  cit.,  p.  170. 

6  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Nov.  16,  1867. 

'  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  July,  1838,  and  Oct.  10,  1872. 
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described  by  Gross.'     In  neither  of  these  instances  was  there  any  apparent 
cause  for  the  destruction  of  the  bone* 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  tlic  observations  published,  the  rcmova]  of 
the  constitutional  disorder,  when  it  can  be  elFected,  is  followed  by  a  renewal 
of  the  process  of  repair  of  the  fracture,  which  ultimately  becomes  thoroughly 
united. 

Fibrous  Union  of  Fractured  Bones. — The  cases  oi fibrous  union  differ  from 
those  already  described,  in  that  the  fragments  become  closed  in  at  their  ends 
by  a  rounded  shell  of  bone,  sometimes  very  thin,  but  more  generally  thick, 
hard,  and  dense ;  while  between  them  and  connecting  them  there  exist  fibrous 
bands  resembling  interosseous  ligaments.  These  bands  may  attach  the  frag- 
ments end  to  end,  in  which  case  there  has  probably  been  absorption  of  some 
portion  of  bone,  perhaps  separated  as  a  splinter  at  the  time  of  injury ;  or, 
when  there  is  overlapping  of  the  fragments,  the  fibrous  bands  may  Ijridge 
over  the  interspace  between  them.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  in  some 
cases  these  bands  may  be  in  reality  remnants  of  interosseous  membrane  or  of 
intermuscular  septa. 

Sometimes  a  condition  of  this  kind  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  clinically 
from  that  of  false-joint,  properly  so  called,  to  be  presently  described.  But 
there  is  generally,  from  the  length  of  the  bands  and  the  comparative  free- 
dom of  the  fragments,  an  even  greater  degree  of  mobility ;  the  limb  hangs 
like  a  flail,  and  is  useless  except  for  such  actions  as  involve  merely  a  straight 
pull  on  the  part  of  the  muscles. 

Most  of  the  systematic  writers  are  at  pains  to  assure  us  that  results  such 
as  these  have  never  ensued  in  cases  treated  by  them  ;  and  in  the  majority  of  the 
instances  on  record,  the  patients  have  been  sailors,  who  met  with  their  frac- 
tures while  at  sea,  and  who  were  thus  unavoidably  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
treatment  until  a  long  while — weeks  or  even  months — had  elapsed.  From 
this  fact,  as  well  as  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  other  evidence  in  regard  to 
the  matter,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  fibrous  union  were  due  much  more  generally 
to  local  causes  than  to  any  constitutional  disorder.  This  view,  which  was 
maintained  by  Stanley,  Callender,  and  others,  has  been  opposed  by  some  re- 
spectable authorities,  but  I  think  partly  because  the  just  distinction  has  not 
been  drawn  between  these  cases  and  those  of  mere  delayed  union. 

Fibrous  union  is  very  often  the  only  form  attainable  in  certain  bones — the 
patella  and  the  olecranon,  for  example ;  and  here,  if  it  is  close  enough,  the 
functions  of  the  limb  may  in  time  be  almost  completely  resumed.  But  it 
may  also  occur  in  any  of  the  long  bones,  especially  in  fractures  of  both  bones 
of  the  forearm,  and  in  those  of  the  cervix  femoris. 

The  amenability  of  these  cases  to  treatment  is  generally  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  time  of  their  existence  ;  if  seen  and  recognized  early,  they  may  be  dealt 
with  far  more  readily,  and  the  chance  of  success  from  mild  measures  is  much 

f greater,  than  if  the  condition  above  described  has  become  thoroughly  estab- 
ished.  In  the  latter  state  of  things,  there  is  very  little  hope  of  amendment 
except  from  operative  procedures,  often  difficult,  and  by  no  means  free  from 
danger.  Sometimes,  by  means  of  prothetic  apparatus,  the  limb  may  be  so 
far  stiffened  as  to  enable  the  patient  to  use  it  to  a  certain  extent.  The  other 
plans  of  treatment  will  be  presently  described. 

Complete  separation  of  the  fragments  is  very  rarely  met  with,  and  is 
probably  always  the  result  of  atrophy  of  one  or  both  portions.  Norris'*  speaks 
of  these  cases;  and  I  think  that  I  have  seen  such  a  condition  in  the  humerus, 

>  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  929.  *  Op.  oit.,  p.  21. 
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Fig.  586. 


Diagram  of 
false  joiat. 


but  I  could  not  be  sure  that  there  was  not  a  connection  by  very  long  and 
loose  fibrous  strips,  between  the  ends  of  the  bone.  Xo  case  is  known  to  me, 
in  which  complete  separation  has  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  dissection. 

False  Joint  or  Pseudarthrosis. — This  term  is  strictly  applicable  only  to 
cases  in  which  there  is  formed  at  the  seat  of  fracture  an  imitation  of  a  normal 
articulation,  as  in  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  586).  The  perios- 
teum, and  perhaps  other  fibrous  tissues  in  the  neighborhood, 
become  thickened  and  developed  into  a  sort  of  capsule.  By  con- 
stant motion  upon  one  another,  the  fragments  become  rounded, 
one  at  the  centre  of  the  end,  the  other  at  the  margin,  so  that  one 
is  convex  and  the  other  concave ;  and  between  them,  within  the 
newly-formed  capsule,  there  occurs  a  secretion  not  unlike  the 
synovia  of  a  true  joint. 

This  state  of  things  is  more  apt  to  occur,  or,  at  least,  has  been 
oftener  met  with,  in  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  than  elsewhere ; 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  from  the  statements  of  wri- 
ters what  the  exact  condition  of  the  bones  may  have  been  in 
cases  treated  by  them.  And,  indeed,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  retain  simply  the  two  terms, 
delayed  union  and  false  joints  the  latter  embracing  all  the  cases 
in  which,  whether  with  fibrous  union  loose  enough  to  admit  of 
a  wide  range  of  motion,  or  with  an  imitation  of  a  joint  cavity 
between  the  fragments,  there  is  obviously  a  permanent  condition 
of  mobility  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  With  this  understanding, 
which  seems  to  have  been  already  assumed  by  many  w^riters,  the  discussion 
would  be  simplified,  without  any  real  sacrifice  of  scientific  accuracy ;  since, 
in  the  case  of  fibrous  union,  we  have  an  imitation  of  a  joint  in  its  great  essen- 
tial, mobility,  and,  in  the  other  case,  we  have  but  an  imitation  of  the  structures 
proper  to  a  normal  articulation.  Clinically,  the  two  conditions  are  the  same 
(except  in  the  treatment  required,  which  is  to  be  referred  to  again  hereafter); 
they  both  difler  from  delayed  union  in  the  important  point  that  the  mobility 
in  them  is  unattended  with  pain. 

Otto^  says  that  pseudarthrosis  is  not  unfrequent  in  animals ;  he  has  seen  it 
in  dogs,  cats,  a  fox,  and  several  birds.  He  quotes  Greve  as  having  met  with 
one  example  in  a  hare,  and  Tenon  with  one  in  a  cat.  These  were  probably 
verified  by  dissection. 

Details  of  the  various  plans  available  for  the  treatment  of  the  defects  in  the 
reparative  process  of  fractures  will  be  given  in  the  section  on  the  general 
treatment  of  these  injuries. 

Union  with  deformity  is  almost  invariably  the  result  either  of  want  of 
treatment,  of  improper  or  negligent  treatment,  or  of  the  restlessness  of  the 
patient.  It  may  be  simply  the  perpetuation  of  the  distortion  impressed  upon 
the  limb  from  the  time  of  the  accident,  or  it  may  be  a  new  displacement 
brought  about  by  causes  acting  on  the  limb  at  a  later  period. 

Permanent  deformity  after  fracture  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  in  some 
cases  is  absolutely  unavoidable,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
fragments  in  proper  position.  It  may  be  very  slight,  or  it  may  be  so  great  as 
to  entail  upon  the  patient  the  most  annoying  disfigurement,  and  often  very 
serious  disability.  Like  that  spoken  of  among  the  symptoms  or  phenomena 
of  the  original  injury,  it  may  be  either  angular,  rotary,  or  lateral.  One  of 
the  main  objects  of  treatment  is  to  prevent  it ;  to  keep  the  fragments  of  the 
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broken  bone  in  tlioir  normal  relation,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  be  possible,  until 
by  natural  ]»rocessos  the  repair  Iiub  boon  fully  aocom]»lisbo(l. 

Aiujnlar  deformity  ck'}>en(ls  tor  its  inijiortance  largely  ujion  the  degree  of  the 
angle  and  the  prceise  seat  of  the  injury.  The  most  frequent  and  striking 
instance  of  it  is  in  the  bowing  outward  of  the  femur  after  fracture  of  its 
shaft.  Xear  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  an  angle  forward  may  cause  great 
and  annoying  limitation  of  the  flexion  of  the  elbow.  These  and  other  points 
will,  however,  be  discussed  at  greater  length  in  connection  with  the  si»eeial 
fractures  concerned. 

liotary  dcfoiiniti/  is  fortunately  not  very  common.  Its  disastrous  effect 
in  the  lower  extremity,  in  fractures  of  the  thigh  or  leg,  needs  no  demon- 
stration. It  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone, the  foot  remaining  permanently  everted ;  but  here  the  disability  from 
other  causes  is  apt  to  be  so  great  as  to  make  the  mere  rotation  outward  of  the 
foot  a  matter  of  minor  moment. 

When  both  bones  of  the  forearm  are  broken,  it  very  often  happens  that 
the  upper  fragments  are  so  rotated  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  inserted  into 
them,  that  union  takes  place  with  the  axes  of  the  respective  portions  in  a 
changed  relation ;  the  result  is  that  either  pronation  or  supination,  or  both, 
may  be  materially  interfered  with ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  any  degree  of 
angular  deformity,  the  usefulness  of  the  member  may  be  lamentably  im- 
paired. 

In  all  our  consideration  of  the  skeleton,  whether  in  its  normal  condition  or 
as  moditied  by  injury,  each  of  its  parts  must  be  regarded,  not  only  by  itself, 
but  as  a  member  of  a  system.  A  deformity  of  the  forearm  affects  the  func- 
tions of  that  portion  of  the  limb  primarily,  and  secondarily  interferes  with 
the  use  of  the  hand.  This  secondary  disability  may  be,  and  generally  is,  of 
vastly  more  consequence  than  the  primary.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases 
there  is  ultimately  acquired,  by  means  of  compensatory  motions  in  other 
joints,  a  closer  approximation  to  the  original  function  than  might  at  first 
seem  possible ;  but  this  cannot  be  counted  on,  and  is  apt  to  be  neither  satis- 
factory to  the  patient  nor  creditable  to  the  surgeon. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  lateral  deformity,  the  chief  effect  of 
which  is  to  shorten  the  bone ;  and  perhaps  this  will  be  the  most  convenient 
point  at  which  to  speak  of  certain  recent  observations  which  have  altered  the 
views  of  surgeons  both  as  to  the  importance  of  this  matter,  and  as  to  the 
possibility  of  correctly  appreciating  shortening  in  any  given  case. 

Shortening  may  be  caused,  in  fractures  of  the  lone;  bones,  either  by  malposi- 
tion of  the  fragments,  and  especially  by  their  ovenapping  each  other ;  or  by 
loss  of  fragments,  as  in  compound  conmiinuted  fractures,  where  it  may  be 
that  portions  are  so  wholly  separated  as  to  demand  immediate  removal  lest  they 
should  act  as  foreign  bodies,  or  where  portions  may  become  necrosed  and  call 
for  extraction  during  the  later  progress  of  the  case ;  or  lastly,  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  bony  substance  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments.  The  latter  occur- 
rence is  probably  rare,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  its  possibility,  and 
it  may  be  that  it  is  sometimes  an  unsuspected  element  in  the  apparently  un- 
accountable loss  of  length  in  fractured  limbs. 

The  question,  whether  or  not  shortening  is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of 
fractures  of  the  long  bones,  has  been  discussed  with  much  zeal ;  some  sur- 
geons claiming  that  under  proper  treatment  it  ought  not  to  occur,  and  others 
insisting  that  no  care  or  skill  can  prevent  it.  It  would  not,  however,  be 
worth  while  to  quote  opinions  on  this  point,  since  recent  researches  have 
clearly  shown  that  absolute  equalit}^  between  the  two  limbs  of  a  pair,  or  be- 
tween corresponding  bones,  is  not  the  uniform  rule. 

From  observations  recorded  by  Hunt,  Cox,  Wight,  Roberts,  Garson,  and 
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Dwight,'  it  would  seem  that  the  difterence  is  never  very  great,  but  varies 
within  somewhat  narrow  limits.  Garson  measured  carefully  tlic  lower  liiuhs 
of  70  skeletons,  of  various  ages  from  12  years  u}»\var(ls.  lie  found  that  only 
seven,  or  10  per  cent,  of  these,  had  right  and  left  limhs  of  equal  lengtii,  and  in 
two  cases  only  did  the  femur  and  tibia  of  one  side  corresjtond  resj)ectively  to 
the  femur  and  tibia  of  the  other.  In  the  remaining  live  cases  it  was  by  com- 
pensation that  the  limbs  were  equal ;  the  tibia  being  shorter  where  the  femur 
was  longer,  or  vice  versa,  lie  found  the  tendency  to  variation  greater  in  the 
femur  than  in  the  tibia.  In  25  instances,  ot  35.8  per  cent.,  the  right  limb 
was  longer  than  the  left,  the  average  diiference  being  3.3  mm.  In  38  in- 
stances, or  54.3  per  cent.,  the  left  was  longer  than  the  right,  the  average  dif- 
ference being  4.8  mm.  The  left  limb,  therefore,  was  not  only  more  frequently 
longer  than  the  right,  but  the  difi'erence  between  the  limbs  was  greater,  on 
an  average,  when  it  was  the  longer  than  when  the  right  was  the  longer,  the 
greatest  ditfercnce  in  the  latter  case  being  8  mm.,  whereas  in  the  former  it 
was  13  mm.  Over  the  whole  70  cases,  the  left  limb  was  1.5  mm.  longer  than 
the  right.     On  farther  analyzing  the  differences  : — 

"We  find  that  in  41  cases  the  left  femur  is  longer  than  the  riglit,  and  in  these  its  aver- 
age preponderance  is  3.8  mm. ;  in  20  cases  the  right  is  longer  than  the  left,  tlie 
average  preponderance  being  2.9  mm.;  and  in  9  cases  the  bones  are  equal.  Ao-ain,  in 
24  cases  the  left  tibia  is  longer  than  the  riglit,  the  average  preponderance  being  3.0 
mm.  ;  in  29  cases  the  riglit  is  longer  than  the  left,  the  average  preponderance  beino- 
2.6  mm. ;  and  in  7  instances  the  bones  are  equal." 

Garson  hints  at  a  very  important  matter,  which  will  probably  have  alrcadv 
occurred  to  the  reader — that  there  may  be  inequalities  between  the  ossa  in- 
nominata  of  the  right  and  left  side,  which  may  be  either  compensatoiy  or 
otherwise  as  regards  the  unequal  lengths  of  the  corresponding  limbs.  This 
point,  which  has  not  yet  been  at  all  satisfactorily  investigated,  would  ob- 
viously affect  the  bearing  of  the  results  above  quoted  upon  the  surgical  meas- 
urements of  limbs  as  ordinarily  made,  from  the  anterior  superior  spines  of  the 
ilia  to  the  inner  malleoli. 

Dwight  says,  in  regard  to  the  clavicle,  that  he  found  only  six  pairs  equal 
out  of  22  cases  examined  by  him.  The  greatest  difference  noted  was  .39  of 
an  inch.  In  all  but  two  of  the  cases  of  inequality,  the  left  clavicle  was  the 
longer. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  the  correction  of  shortenino;  likelv 
to  result  from  fractures  of  the  long  bones  is  a  matter  of  small  importance,  or 
that  the  surgeon  will  be  justified  in  neglecting  it  when  called  upon  to  treat 
such  injuries.  On  the  contrary,  careful  attention  should  always  be  paid  ta 
it;  measurements  should  be  made  from  time  to  time,  especially  durins;  the 
earlier  period  of  each  case,  and  suitable  means  adopted  for  overcoming  anv 
tendency  to  overlapping  of  the  fragments. 

When  shortening  occurs  from  loss  or  absorptit)n  of  portions  of  bone,  it  is  of 
course  wholly  unavoidable.  In  the  former  case,  the  fact  of  the  loss  will  be 
known,  and  in  the  latter  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  overriding; 
the  fragments  will  be  in  proper  relation,  and  even  if  at  first  there  is  some  ex- 
uberance of  callus,  the  bone  will  eventually  be  almost  normal  in  shape. 

Shortening  is,  indeed,  under  any  circumstances,  of  much  less  moment  than 
angular  or  rotary  displacement,  either  of  which  must  very  gravely  affect  the 

.  '  Hunt,  Phila.  Medical  Times,  Jan.  1(5,  187;'),  and  Am.  Journ.  of  tlie  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1879  ; 
Cox,  Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  April,  187.')  ;  Wight,  Arcli.  of  Clin.  Surgerv,  Feb.  1877, 
and  Proc.  of  the  Med.  Soc.  of  the  County  of  Kings,  1878;  Roberts,  Phila.  Med.  Times,  Au'^.  s] 
1878  ;  Garson,  Journal  of  Anat.  and  Physiology,  July,  1879  ;  Dwight,  Identification  of''the 
Human  Skeleton,  Boston,  1878. 
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usefulness  of  eitlier  the  upper  or  lower  extremity.  The  effects  of  such  <le- 
forniities,  as  well  as  the  means  of  detecting  and  overcoming  them,  will  be 
pointed  out  in  connection  with  special  fractures. 


General  Treatment  of  Fractures. 

The  broad  principles  of  the  treatment  of  fractures  are  very  easily  laid  down : 
to  restore  the  normal  relation  of  the  fragments  as  early  and  completely  as 
possible,  and  to  adopt  the  best  means  of  kee[>ing  them  so  until  their  union 
shall  have  been  accomplished.  But  in  the  application  of  these  jtrinciples  a 
vast  number  of  details  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  circumstances 
may  vary  so  widely  as  to  make  what  would  be  good  practice  in  one  case 
wholly  improper  in  another.  Without  attempting  to  enumerate  all  these 
details,  or  all  the  difterent  conditions  arising  to  modify  treatment,  I  shall 
mention  briefly  such  leading  matters  as  concern  the  surgeon  in  dealing  with 
this  class  of  cases ;  in  regard  to  those  of  minor  importance,  experience  and 
common  sense  w411  be  his  best  guides. 

First  Attentions  to  the  Patient. — Occasionally,  when  it  is  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  upper  extremity  that  is  broken,  the  patient  comes  to  the  sur- 
geon's office.  More  frequently,  the  latter  is  sent  for  after  the  sufferer  has 
been  taken  home,  or  to  the  place  where  he  is  to  be  treated ;  and  sometimes, 
especially  if  the  injury  is  severe,  or  if  it  affects  a  lower  extremity,  the  surgeon's 
iirst  services  are  rendered  at  the  scene  of  the  accident,  or  in  some  neighboring 
house. 

Circumstances  must  determine  whether  the  exact  character  of  the  injury 
shall  be  ascertained  at  once,  or  after  the  patient  has  been  removed  to  his 
room,  perhaps  to  his  bed.  If  there  be  much  suffering,  or  shock,  it  may  be 
better  to  adopt  temporary  measures  for  the  relief  of  these  conditions,  espe- 
cially if  the  distance  to  be  gone  over  is  considerable.  By  a  careful  and  gentle 
handling  of  the  limb  complained  of,  over  the  clothing,  a  general  idea  may  be 
acquired  of  the  seat  and  character  of  the  injur}' ;  but  if  there  be  a  compound 
fracture  a  more  thorough  examination  should  be  instituted,  lest  bleeding  or 
some  other  complication  demanding  relief  should  be  present.  Perhaps  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  sui'geon's  manner  should  be  firm,  calm,  and  reas- 
suring, and  his  manipulations  carried  on  with  a  steady  and  gentle  hand. 
Shock  may  be  combated  by  stimulants  sparingly  but  frequently  given ;  pain 
generall}''  subsides  upon  the  application  of  proper  temporary  dressings.  These 
may  be  ma<le  out  of  simple  or  even  rude  materials ;  an  old  blanket  and  two 
or  three  shingles  or  barrel-staves,  or  even  a  mere  truss  of  straw,  may  be  so 
bound  around  a  broken  leg  or  thigh  as  to  give  it  support  and  comfort  until 
more  suitable  appliances  can  be  had. 

The  transportation  should  be  arranged  for  by  the  surgeon,  and,  in  bad  cases, 
•effected  under  his  eye.  If  it  is  to  be  done  by  hand,  it  is  best  to  have  the  bearers 
of  about  equal  height,  if  possible,  and,  in  lifting  the  i»atient  on  to  the  stretcher 
or  other  means  of  conveyance,  the  surgeon  should  himself  take  charge  of  the 
broken  limb.  The  bearers  should  not  keep  step,  as  this  results  in  a  regular 
swaying  motion,  which  sometimes  gives  great  pain  at  the  scat  of  fracture; 
they  should,  however,  walk  as  evenly  and  steadily  together  as  possible. 

The  best  form  of  wheeled  vehicle,  for  fractures  of  the  lower  extremit}-,  is 
a  wagon,  into  which  the  stretcher  can  be  lifted  with  the  patient  upon  it.  For 
cases  affecting  the  arm,  a  carriage  does  as  well ;  the  injured  limb  should  be 
carefully  placed  in  a  sling, and  steadied  with  the  jiatient's  other  hand. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  destination,  the  surgeon  should  see  the  room  in 
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which  the  patient  is  to  lie,  and  the  approaches  to  it,  and  should  so  direct  the 
Ijoarers  that  there  shall  l)e  no  awkward  changes  or  turnings  to  be  made  in 
reaching  it.  The  best  kind  of  bed  is  a  narrow  one,  with  a  lirm  mattress  on 
top  ;  it  makes  very  little  difference  whether  there  are  feathers,  straw,  or  springs 
below,  provided  that  they  give  a  good  and  equable  support.  The  surgeon 
still  taking  charge  of  the  injured  limb,  the  patient  should  now  be  lifted  firndy, 
promptly,  and  gently,  and  laid  on  the  bed  in  such  a  i)Osition  that  the  fracture 
can  be  gotten  at  with  facility  for  the  purposes  of  examination  and  dressing. 
It  will  readily  be  jierceived  that  all  these  mananivres  will  be  much  easier  in 
the  case  of  a  child,  a  light  person,  or  one  who  can  help  himself  somewdiat, 
than  under  opposite  circumstances ;  they  may  present  extreme  difficulty  if 
the  patient  is  very  heavy,  or  otherwise  infirm  and  helpless. 

Sometimes,  as  already  said,  all  this  has  been  done  before  the  arrival  of  the 
surgeon ;  or  the  accident  may  have  taken  place  in  or  close  by  the  patient's 
house.  In  either  case,  the  next  step  is  to  remove  the  clothing,  and  examine 
the  injury.  Often  it  is  better  simply  to  rip  or  tear  the  clothing  away  ;  but 
to  poor  people  this  may  be  a  serious  affiiir,  and  one  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 
Under  such  circumstances  everything  should  be  loosened,  and  the  sound  arm 
or  leg  first  stripped,  when  the  rest  is  an  easy  matter.  Too  often  the  patient 
is  needlessly  exposed,  and  may  take  cold  ;  he  should  be  at  once  covered  up 
with  blankets  or  any  other  convenient  wraps. 

The  surgeon  should  next  carefully  examine  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  injury,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so.  If  his  previous  investigation  has 
.satisfied  him  on  these  points,  he  may  keep  the  temporary  dressings  in  place 
until  he  has  prepared  those  which  he  intends  to  apply.  Xot  unfrequently 
anaesthesia  is  required  to  facilitate  this  inquiry,  as  well  as  the  correction  of 
displacement — the  setting  or  reduction  of  the  fracture.  Much  pain  may  be 
thus  saved  to  the  patient,  and  the  surgeon's  task  is  rendered  easier  by  the 
abolition  of  muscular  resistance. 

Reduction. — It  is  now  an  established  rule  in  surgery,  that  the  reduction 
of  a  fracture  should  be  etiected  at  the  earliest  available  moment.  Otlierwise 
the  muscles  become  shortened,  and  not  only  the  difficulty  of  the  procedure 
itself,  but  the  risk  of  inflammation  and  of  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  fragments  upon  vessels  or  nerves,  may  be  rendered  much 
greater. 

The  process  of  setting  or  reduction  consists  simply  in  the  overcoming  of 
whatever  displacement  of  the  fragments  may  be  present,  and  restoring  the 
normal  shape  of  the  bone  as  accurately  as  possible.  Very  generally  the  de- 
formity, as  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page,  is  somewhat  complicated  ;  so  that 
the  broken  ends  may  have  overlajiped,  or  may  be  engaged  together  by  their 
irregularities,  and  at  the  same  time  not  only  placed  at  an  angle,  but  rotated 
in  reference  to  one  another.  When  there  are  two  bones,  as  in  the  forearm  or 
leg,  and  both  are  fractured,  it  w^ill  readily  be  seen  that  the  difierent  frag- 
ments may  become  so  entangled,  either  with  one  another  or  with  the  inter- 
osseous membrane,  as  to  present  a  condition  equally  difficult  to  recognize 
and  to  correct.  , 

In  some  cases  a  broken  bone  may  be  set  with  scarcely  any  trouble  to  the 
surgeon,  or  pain  to  the  patient;  but  occasionally — rarely,  it  is  true — the 
displacement  cannot  be  corrected  by  any  available  means.  Between  these 
two  extremes  there  are  innumerable  gradations.  The  amount  of  difficulty 
encountered  is  by  no  means  proportioned  directly  to  that  of  displacement ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  very  slight  change  in  the  relation  of  the  broken  ends  may  be 
so  maintained  by  the  interlocking  of  their  serrations  as  to  baffle  avery  etfort 
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of  the  surgeon  to  disengage  them.  Especially  is  this  iijjt  to  be  the  case  when 
the  fracture  is  situated  close  to  a  joiut,  so  that  one  of  the  fnignients  is  too 
small  to  afi'ord  much  purchase.  Sometimes  the  ditficulty  may  be  due  to  the 
entauglemcnt  of  one  fragmeut  in  a  tendon,  looped,  as  it  were,  around  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  delormit.y  is  easily  reduced,  it  is  ai»t  to  recur 
with  equal  readiness.  Very  oblique  fractures  of  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones 
can  generally  be  drawn  into  place  without  much  trouble ;  but  the  causes  of 
disjdacement  have  like  facility  of  action,  and  a  certain  amount  of  shortening 
is  almost  sure  to  result.  Fractures  of  the  radius  near  the  wrist,  those  of  the 
fennir  near  the  knee,  and  those  of  the  leg  near  the  ankle  (not  in  either  case 
entering  the  joints),  are  very  difficult  to  reduce,  the  first  named  especially; 
and  they  are  often,  no  doubt,  only  partially  brought  into  place;  yet,  when 
this  is  once  accomplished,  ver}'  simple  retentive  means  will  suffice  to  obviate 
the  recui-rence  of  the  displacement. 

Under  all  circumstances  it  slio\dd  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fragments  can 
only  be  restored  l)y  reversing  the  process  of  their  displacement ;  they  must 
go  back  by  the  same  way  by  which  they  came  into  their  false  position.  And 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  surgeon  should  know  that  the  reduc- 
tion is  complete ;  it  is  not  enough  that  the  outward  form  of  the  limb  is 
restored,  for  this  is  sometimes  deceptive.  The  soft  parts  may  be  pulled  and 
stretched,  and  the  swelling  may  mask  the  deformity,  while  the  false  relation 
of  the  fragments  remains  unchanged.  Hence  the  most  rigid  examination 
should  be  made  during  and  after  the  efforts  at  replacement,  and  the  exact 
condition  of  things  should  be  determined.  If  restoration  be  found  to  be 
impossible,  the  fact  ought  materially  to  influence  the  prognosis  given  to  the 
patient  and  his  friends. 

An  essential  part  of  the  process  of  reduction,  in  most  cases,  is  the  making 
extension  and  counter-extension.  In  children,  or  with  the  smaller  bones  of 
adults,  the  surgeon  may  often  accomplish  this  with  his  own  hands,  grasping 
the  limb  above  and  below  the  seat  of  the  injury ;  at  the  same  time  with  his 
thumbs  he  can  push  the  fragments  into  position.  But  in  larger  limbs,  and  in 
all  the  more  difficult  cases,  it  is  better  to  have  one  or  two  assistants  to  ai»ph' 
this  extension,  while  the  surgeon  has  both  hands  free  to  mould  and  knead 
the  fragments.  Rotary  and  angular  displacements  are  to  be  corrected  at  the 
same  time  that  extension  is  made,  the  sound  limb  being  taken  as  a  guide 
for  the  normal  shape,  and  certain  lines  and  landmarks,  to  be  hereafter  men- 
tioned, being  kept  in  view  as  tests  of  the  accuracy  of  the  restoration. 

Some  differences  of  opinion  have  existed  as  to  the  best  way  of  making 
extension,  whether  the  force  should  be  applied  as  far  from  the  fracture  as 
possible,  or  close  to  it.  The  true  rule  would  seem  to  be  that  in  each  case  the 
surgeon  should  be  guided  by  circumstances.  In  very  muscular  and  closel}' 
knit  limbs,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  in  a  powerful  adult,  it 
may  be  found  necessar}^  in  order  to  make  extension,  for  one  assistant  to  put 
the  bend  of  the  left  elbow  under  the  patient's  knee,  and  with  his  right  hand 
grasp  the  |)atient's  ankle,  flexing  the  leg ;  while,  for  counter-extension, 
another  assistarit  may  either  have  a  towel  or  sheet  folded  and  applied  to  the 
])erineum,  the  ends  being  tied  around  a  stout  stiek  for  him  to  grasp,  or  he 
may,  if  very  strong,  clasp  his  own  hands  together  over  the  perineum.  In 
loose-jointed  patients,  traction  at  a  dist^ance  from  the  fractured  bone  may 
simply  i»ut  the  ligamentous  structures  on  the  stretch  ;  but  in  such  pei-sons 
there  is  apt  to  be  less  nmscular  resistance  to  reduction. 

W^ith  regard  to  the  process  of  measurement,  antl  the  points  from  and  to 
wliich  measurement  is  to  be  made,  details  will  be  given  in  connection  with 
the  fractures  of  special  boues. 
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Dressing  the  Fracture. — Reduction  having  l^oen  cfibeted,  with  tlx;  aid  of 
an  antestlietic  if  necessuiy,  tlic  next  tiling  is  to  secure  the  fnu-tiuv,  so  that 
the  healing  })rocess  shall  go  on  undisturhed,  with  the  hroken  ends  in  their 
restored  relation.  Countless  contrivances  have  heen  brought  forward  for  this 
purpose,  some  costly  and  complicated,  some  cheap  and  simple.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  advising  against  the  use  (jf  the  former.  Tlie  best  results  can  be 
obtained  with  the  simplest  means,  api)lied  with  such  dexterity  as  every  sur- 
geon ought  to  have,  with  a  clear  idea  of  the  object  in  view,  and  watched  with 
conscientious  care.  AV^ithout  such  intelligent  skill  and  care,  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  expensive  apparatus  may  fail  to  answer  the  purpose. 

Splints  and  bandages  are  very  extensively  used  in  the  treatment  of  frac- 
tures. Various  materials  are  used  for  the  former:  wood,  binders' board, 
leather,  felt,  tin,  sheet-zinc,  wire-netting,  and  wire  frames.  Of  these,  Avood 
has  been  most  extensively  employed,  generally  thin  strips  of  white  pine  or 
deal,  which  should  be  shaped  to  tit  the  limb  in  every  case.  Scarcely  any  of 
the  carved  splints  sold  in  the  shops  are  suitable  for  use,  as  they  are  not  made 
with  a  proper  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  must  be  altered  by  the  surgeon. 
Dr.  Jacob,  of  Dublin,*  recommended  strips  of  the  bark  of  trees,  cut  when 
the  sap  was  rising,  for  splints  for  fractures  (in  children  especially);  and  Dr. 
(xrant,^  of  Ottawa,  Can.,  speaks  highly  of  spruce  shavings  as  a  material  for 
the  same  purpose.  Binders'  board,  cut  in  the  requisite  shape,  and  softened 
in  hot  water,  may  be  moulded  so  as  to  fit  w^ell,  and  becomes  very  hard  on 
drying ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  gutta  percha,  of  thick  leather,  and  of 
felt.  Tin  is  nmch  less  manageable,  but  can  be  adapted  to  some  cases,  if  the 
surgeon  can  succeed  in  giving  the  proper  measurements  to  the  tin-smith. 
Sheet-zinc  has  no  special  advantage  over  tin,  although  ]\r.  Raoul  Deslong- 
champs  has  extolled  its  virtues  in  a  volume  of  several  hundred  pages.  Wire 
netting  is  sold  in  sheets,  and  can  be  cut  with  suitable  pliers  ;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally prepared  for  use  by  the  addition  of  a  thick  wire  frame  around  the 
edges.  Wire  splints  can  be  better  described  in  connection  with  the  special 
fractures  for  w^hich  they  have  been  most  extensively  employed.  Splints,  of 
whatever  material,  should  always  be  of  exactly  the  proper  size  and  shape. 
If  too  small,  the  edges  may  cut  into  the  skin ;  if  too  wide,  and  especially  if 
loosely  put  on,  they  will  not  give  due  support  to  the  limb,  nor  prevent  the 
displacement  of  the  fragments.  When  wood,  binders'  board,  or  gutta  percha 
is  used,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bevel  the  edges  all  around,  at  the  expense  of  the 
inner  face,  lest  they  should  come  in  contact  with  the  skin  and  irritate  it,  in 
.spite  of  the  most  careful  padding. 

Bandages  are  best  made  of  unbleached  muslin,  of  medium  weight,  not  too 
closely  woven.  They  may  be  from  two  to  three  inches  wide,  and  about  six 
yards  in  length.  They  are  rolled  up  for  use,  as  described  in  the  article  on 
Minor  Surgery.^ 

In  former  times,  a  custom  prevailed  of  applying  what  was  known  as  an 
"  immediate"  bandage  to  a  fractured  limb,  in  order,  as  was  supposed,  to  pre- 
vent muscular  contraction.  This  custom  has  now  been  generally  abandoned, 
although  it  is  still  followed  by  some  practitioners ;  it  never  can  do  any  good, 
and  may  do  much  harm. 

For  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  skin,  and  better  adapting  the  pressure  of  the 
.splints  to  the  irregularities  of  the  surface,  padding  is  always  employed.  Raw 
cotton  is  the  material  generally  chosen  ;  it  should  be  clean,  fresh,  evenly  torn, 
and  in  sufficient  quantity.  Carded  wool  answers  quite  as  well,  and  even  better 
if  it  cannot  be  frequently  changed,  as  it  does  not  become  lumpy  and  sodden 

1  Am.  .Tonrn.  of  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1847;  from  Dublin  Med.  Press.  i    •. 

8  British  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  14,  18b2.  3  See  Vol.  I.  p.  4S3. 
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Avitli  persiiiratioii,  as  cotton  does.  An  excellent  substitute,  almost  always  at 
liiuid,  when  neither  cotton  nor  wool  can  be  ha<l,  is  I'ound  in  flannel  ;  three  or 
ioiir  thit'kiies.ses  of  old  blanket  make  a  very  etiicient  and  a«rreeable  lining  for 
anv  kind  of  splint.  Some  surgeons  use  the  article  known  as  "canton  flannel" 
in  the  same  way  ;  the  soft  or  tiocky  side  should  always  be  placed  in  contact 
with  the  skin. 

By  Tufnell,'  the  use  of  long  bags  of  straw,  as  combined  splint  and  padding, 
has  been  recommended ;  the  straws  are  carefully  arranged  lengthwise,  and 
the  sacks  are  not  so  tightly  stuffed  but  that  they  can  be  shaped  by  pressure 
to  tit  the  limb.  This  plan,  which  certahily  has  merit,  has  never  come  into 
general  use. 

Allied  to  these,  but  of  less  value  because  less  adaptable,  are  various  forms 
of  cushion  and  of  padded  apparatus,  which  do  not  seem  to  me  to  need  de- 
scription. For  merely  temporary  support  and  protection,  an  ordinary  pillow 
may  sometimes  be  applied  with  advantage.  Sand-bags  are  often  of  great 
use,  and  will  be  further  referred  to  hereafter. 

AVater-cushions  have  been  proposed  by  Jeaff'reson^  and  by  Thompson^  as 
substitutes  for  padding,  but  have  never  been  generally  employed,  and  are  cer- 
tainly o[)en  to  very  decided  theoretical  objections,  apart  from  their  costliness. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  air-pads  of  caoutchouc,  devised  by  Gariel.* 

Solidifying  Dressings. — The  employment  of  bandages  imbued  with  mate- 
rials which  harden  on  drying  (such  as  gum  shellac  or  other  gummy  or  resin- 
ous substances),  is  of  very  ancient  date.  But  it  had  almost  entirely  gone  out  of 
fashion  until  Larrey,  about  1825,  revived  the  idea,  using  the  bandage  of  Scul- 
tetus,  and  cushions  or  compresses  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  spirit  of  camphor, 
acetate  of  lead,  and  the  wdiites  of  eggs.  The  apparatus  thus  made  was  allowed 
to  remain  until  consolidation  had  taken  place.*^  Some  ten  years  later,  Seutin 
l)roposed  the  substitution  of  starch  for  the  composition  above  mentioned,  as 
well  as  for  plaster  moulds,  which  had  been  used  by  Dieltenbach,  and  proba- 
bly long  before  his  time.  Seutin,  however,  modiiied  the  plan  by  suggesting 
the  division  of  the  splint  with  pliers,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  not  only 
in  order  to  examine  the  state  of  the  limb,  but  to  refit  the  apparatus  and 
insure  its  effectiveness.  By  so  doing  he  made  this  method  what  it  has  been 
ever  since,  although  the  materials  used  for  stiffening  liave  been  variously 
modified  by  different  surgeons.  Glue,  paraffine,  gum  arabic  and  whiting, 
flour  and  white  of  egg.,  plaster  of  Paris,  silicate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  in 
different  combinations  or  alone,  have  been  thus  used.  Of  all  these,  the  best 
are  probably  the  two  last  named,  as  they  are  cleanly,  and  the  solidification 
takes  place  so  quickly  as  to  make  them  much  more  secure  than  those  which 
"  set"  only  after  a  length  of  time.  Tripolith,  a  material  recently  employed 
in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  plaster  of  Paris,  is  said®  to  be  lighter  than  that 
substance,  to  harden  more  quickly,  to  be  non-absorbent  when  once  dried,  and 
to  be  a  trifle  cheaper.  Its  exact  composition  is  unknown,  and  I  am  not  aware 
of  its  ever  having  been  brought  to  this  country. 

The  silicate  of  potassium  may  be  bought  in  saturated  solution  of  any 
wholesale  druggist;  it  is  applied  with  a  clean  bristle-brush,  such  as  house- 
painters  use,  to  successive  layers  of  bandage  after  they  are  put  upon  the 
injured  lindj,  the  skin  being  carefully  protected  by  a  smooth  and  even  layer 
of  raw  cotton.     I  have  thought  it  well  to  lay  two  or  more  strips  of  thick 

'  Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1847;  from  Dublin  Mod.  Press. 

2  Lancut,  Nov.  9,  18(57.  »  British  Mi-d.  Journal,  April  10,  1880. 

<  Jamaiii,  Tetito  Chirurgie,  p.  210.     Paris,  18U0. 
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muslin  along  the  sides  of  the  limb,  one  over  each  layer  of  bandage,  to  act  as 
side-splints.  During  the  ap})Ucation  the  limb  should  be  kept  in  proper  posi- 
tion by  assistants  grasping  it  above  and  below.  Generally  in  about  ten 
minutes  the  silicate  becomes  so  tirm  that  the  limb  may  be  safely  laid  on  a 
pillow. 

Plaster  of  Paris  may  be  employed  in  the  same  way,  the  dry  plaster  being 
sifted  into  a  basin  of  hot  (or  cold)  water,  and  applied  with  the  hands  of  an 
assistant  as  the  surgeon  puts  on  the  bandage.  The  latter  should  be  loose- 
meshed  (what  is  sold  in  the  shops  as  cheese  or  dairy  nmslin  answers  very 
well).  The  mixture  is  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  assume  the  con- 
sistence of  thin  cream ;  it  takes  rather  longer  to  set  than  the  silicate  does. 
Whichever  material  is  used,  a  narrow  space  may  be  left  along  the^back 
(under  surface)  of  the  limb,  along  which  in  a  few  days  the  bandage  may  be 
split  up  with  a  pair  of  strong  scissors,  for  the  purpose  of  examination  ;  and 
thereafter  we  have  a  moulded  splint,  which  may  be  simply  reapplied  and 
kept  in  place  by  a  fresh  roller  of  bandage-muslin. 

Another  way  of  applying  plaster  of  Paris  is  by  means  of  loose-meshed  ban- 
dages, tilled  with  dry  plaster,  loosely  rolled,  and  dipped  into  water  just  before 
they  are  used.  In  hospitals,  or  where  these  are  extensively  employed,  it  is 
worth  while  to  have  an  apparatus^  for  imbuing  the  bandages  with  the  plaster; 
arid  they  should  be  kept  in  close  tin  boxes,  or  wrapped  in  waxed  paper.  To 
divide  a  plaster  bandage  put  on  in  this  way,  the  saw  orpliei-s  must  be  used.^ 

Still  another  method  is  known,  in  its  best  form,  as  the  Bavarian.  It  con- 
sists in  cutting  two  pieces  of  stutf  (shrunk  flannel  is  the  best)  a  little  more 
than  wide  enough  to  encircle  the  limb.  Two  rows  of  stitches,  about  an  inch 
apart,  are  now  carried  along  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  so  as  to  fasten 
the  pieces  together.  The  cloth  now  being  laid  under  the  limb,  the  two  upper 
flaps  are  brought  together  above  and  stitched,  thus  encasing  the  limb.  Xext 
the  other  flaps  are  evenly  spread  with  the  mixed  plaster,  of  about  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream  ;  and  these  being  brought  up  into  place  are  also  sewed 
together,  and  the  spare  stuff  is  cut  off.  The  limb  is  thus  encased  within  two 
double  layers  of  flannel,  which,  by  the  setting  of  the  plaster  between  them, 
will  form  a  very  firm  support  on  each  side.  A  roller  over  all  will  serve  to 
reinforce  the  stitching,  and  keep  the  whole  in  place. 

A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  has  been  proposed^  by  Mr.  Jordan  under 
the  name  of  "laminated  plaster  splints."  He  uses  six  or  seven  layers  of 
muslin,  with  plaster  of  Paris  spread  evenly  between  them  with  a  spatula; 
they  are  then  dipped  in  water  and  applied.  A  flannel  bandage,  or  layer  of 
cotton  wadding,  is  put  next  the  skin. 

Some  surgeons  advocate  the  insertion  of  strips  of  tin  between  the  layers  of 
the  plaster  bandage,  in  order  to  give  it  strength  ;  and  in  the  case  of  very  large 
and  heavy  limbs  this  might  be  desirable,  as  it  would  largely  increase  the 
firmness  of  the  apparatus'  without  adding  materially  to  its  weight.  Ordin- 
arily, however,  it  would  be  needless. 

Paper  splints,  the  material  being  saturated  with  starch,  and  applied  in 
layers  until  the  requisite  thickness  is  obtained  to  give  firm  support  when  dry, 
were  first  suggested  by  Laugier.*  The  idea  has  since  been  repeatedly  brought 
forward  anew  by  others. 

When  thefradujr  is  coinpoiuid.,  the  wound  must  of  course  be  left  uncovered 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  suitable  dressings.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
cutting  the  bandage  as  it  is  put  on,  when  the  proper  point  is  reached,  and 
beginning  afresh  at  the  other  side  of  the  gap ;  or  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the 
apparatus  after  it  is  finished.     The  former  is  the  preferable  plan ;  the  plaster 

»  See  Vol.  I.  p.  498.  «  Ibid.,  p.  409. 
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holds  tlio  cut  ends  of  tlie  bandiiirf  securely.  Tlie  other  method  may  involve 
scuue  pain  to  tlie  patient.  In  order  to  prevent  soiling  of  the  plaster-dressing 
hy  discharges,  etc.,  it  may  be  well  coated,  when  dry,  with  copal  or  other 
varnish. 

Some  surgical  writers  recommend  the  insertion  of  hooks  or  staples  in  the 
plaster  apjiaratus  for  the  jmrpose  of  susj)ension  of  the  limb;  but  a  better 
and  more  secure  arrangement  for  this  }>urpose  can  be  made  by  means  of  su})- 
plementary  wire  frames,  in  a  manner  to  be  described  hereafter. 

After-treatment  of  Fractures.  —  Xo  apparatus  which  will  exercise 
rigid  pressure  should  ever  be  applied  to  a  recently  broken  limb,  if  there  is 
much  contusion,  swelling,  or  ecchymosis.  Mischief  may  thus  arise  in  a  wry 
few  hours,  which  may  even  cost  the  patient  his  limb  and  the  surgeon  his 
reputation.  Fractures  should  always  be  carefully  watched  for  the  iirst  t'cw 
days,  and  should  never  be  neglected  at  any  stage  of  the  treatment.  And  here 
I  must  enter  a  i)rotest  against  what  seems  to  me  a  most  dangerous  iiuixim, 
though  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  high  authorities,  namely,  that 
"  comfort  is  the  sign  tliat  a  fracture  has  been  properly  dressed."  It  is  true 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  fracture  properly  dressed  ceases  to  be  painful ;  but  it 
is  also  true  that  a  fracture  may  cease  to  be  j)ainful  although  none  of  the  indi- 
cations for  its  proper  treatment  have  been  fulfilled.  The  fragments  may  be 
in  very  bad  position,  the  deformity  wholly  uncorrected,  and  yet  the  patient 
be  free  from  suffering.  I  have  seen  a  man  with  a  fracture  at  the  middle  of 
the  leg,  in  the  third  Aveek,  lying  at  his  case  in  bed,  with  the  foot  completely 
everted,  so  that  the  toes  pointed  almost  directly  outward ;  and  could  cite 
many  other  cases,  although,  perhaps,  not  so  marked.  Actual  inspection  care- 
fully made,  at  sufficiently  frequent  intervals,  can  alone  guard  against  bad 
results ;  the  whole  limb  should  be  e^xamined,  and  nothing  be  left  to  the 
chance  of  all  being  right. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  extremity,  as  a  general  rule,  involve  a  long  confine- 
ment to  bed — those  of  the  thigh  always,  and,  in  hospitals,  those  of  the  legs 
also.  In  private  cases,  I  have  for  some  years  been  accustomed  to  use  such 
appliances  for  swinging  broken  legs  as  to  enable  the  patient  to  sit  up  almost 
from  the  very  first. 

One  of  the  annoyances  of  such  confinement  consists  in  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  having  the  bowels  moved  without  disturbing  the  fracture  ;  and  to 
obviate  this  much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the  devising  of  difterent 
forms  of  "fracture-bed."  The  one  in  common  use  in  our  hospitals  is  merely 
a  mattress  perforated  in  the  centre  with  a  round  hole,  filled  up  with  a  pad, 
except  when  the  bowels  are  to  be  moved,  when  the  pad  is  taken  away  and  a 
chamber-pot  put  below  the  opening.  The  lower  sheet  must,  of  course,  be  i»er- 
forated  in  the  same  way.  Others  have  various  arrangements  of  sections 
sliding  in  and  out;  and  still  othei-s  are  made  so  that  the  patient  lies  on  a 
|)erforated  sheet  of  canvas,  stretched  on  a  frame,  which  can  be  raised  by  a 
mechanical  contrivance,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  vessel  being  pushed  in  under 
the  nates.  The  best-known  apparatus  on  this  principle  is  that  of  Jenks,  in 
which  strips  of  canvas  are  substituted  for  the  jierforated  sheet.  In  hospitals, 
where  the  services  of  assistants  can  always  be  had,  the  frame  can  be  lifted  by 
handles,  like  a  stretcher.  Except,  however,  in  the  case  of  fracture  of  both 
femora,  these  contrivances  possess  hardly  any  advantage  over  the  common 
bed-pan,  if  the  latter  be  carefully  and  skilfully  used.  1  will  therefore  merely 
mention  the   fracture-beds  of  Earle,'    Daniels,*  Burge,^  Crosby,*  Pancoast,* 

•  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  p.  135.     London,  1S23. 

2  Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  474.  '  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  May  1,  1857. 

*  Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  475.  '  Gross,  op.  tit.,  vol.  i.  p.  1029, 
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•Gariel,^  Rabiot,'^  iind  Pouillien.^  By  reference  to  the  work  of  Richter,*  it  will 
be  seeti  that  the  ingenuity  of  German  surgeons  had  been  early  exercised  in 
the  same  direction,  and  with  very  analogous  results. 

Two  objections  hold  against  every  form  of  perforated  mattress.  One  is  the 
tendency  to  flattening  down  of  the  stuffing  toward  the  central  hole,  so  that 
the  hips  of  the  patient  come  at  length  to  rest  in  a  hollow;  this  being,  of 
course,  especially  likely  to  happen  wdiere  the  same  mattress  is  used  over  and 
over  again,  as  in  hospitals.  The  other  is  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  the  soil- 
ing of  the  edges  of  the  opening,  which  requires  careful  attention  whenever 
there  is  an  evacuation  either  from  the  bowels  or  from  the  bladder.  Yet  these 
objections  are  not  fatal,  as  they  can  be  set  aside  by  care  in  making  and  using 
the  mattresses,  as  well  as  in  their  proper  renovation  from  time  to  time. 

Patients  who  are  obliged  to  lie  in  bed,  are  often  greatly  relieved  by  even  a 
very  slight  change  of  posture,  from  the  shifting  of  the  bearing-points  of  the 
body.  A  very  old  contrivance,  mentioned  by  Turner,*  may  be  used  with 
advantage  to  lacilitate  this;  it  consists  in  a  strong  cord  attached  to  any  con- 
venient point  above  (a  frame  connected  with  the  bed,  or  one  of  the  joists  of 
the  room),  and  having  its  lower  end  hanging  free,  with  a  stick  fastened  trans- 
versely across  it  so  as  to  serve  as  a  handle  by  which  the  patient  can  raise, 
turn,  and  shift  his  body. 

Many  other  forms  of  apparatus  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  fractures 
— such"^  as  fracture-boxes,  inclined  planes,  means  of  making  extension  and 
counter-extension,  and  appliances  for  suspension — which  may  be  more  con- 
veniently described  in  connection  with  the  special  cases  tor  which  they  are 
designed. 

The  general  rule  may  be  laid  downi,  that  in  fracture  near  a  joint  the  dress- 
ing should  be  arranged  so  as  to  immobilize  that  joint ;  and  that  in  fractures 
of  the  shaft  of  a  bone  the  joints  above  and  below  the  seat  of  injury  must  be 
secured.  And  for  the  first  week  at  least — in  many  cases  for  a  much  longer 
period — the  whole  limb  should  be  kept  at  entire  rest.  Large,  long,  and 
heavy  limbs,  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  leverage  on  the  fragments, 
require  more  protracted  confinement  than  small  and  light  ones.  Sometimes, 
as  in  fractures  about  the  wrist,  and  in  those  of  the  lesser  bones  generally,  the 
patient  can  be  safely  allowed,  after  the  first  few  days,  any  degree  of  freedom 
of  motion  wdiich  does  not  involve  pain. 

Passive  motion  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  resorted  to  much  earlier  than  is  the 
usual  practice,  and  with  great  advantage;  as  soon, indeed,  as  all  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  altogether  subsided.  In  the  case  of  the  upper  extremity,  no 
assistant  is  needed ;  the  surgeon  may,  at  each  removal  of  the  apparatus,  grasp 
the. fractured  portion  very  firmly  and  gently  with  one  hand,  wdiile  with  the 
other  he  very  cautiously  flexes  and  extends  each  joint  in  turn.  When  the 
fracture  isinthe  lower  limb,  the  surgeon  may  use  both  hands  to  control  the 
broken  bone,  wdiile  a  trustworthy  assistant  impresses  motion  on  the  joints. 
Gradually,, as  time  goes  on,  this  process  may  be  more  and  more  freely  carried 
out.  Properly  managed,  it  is  productive  of  no  pain,  and  goes  far  toAvard 
preventing  the  stiflening  which  is  sometimes  a  very  troublesome  sequence  of 
these  injuries.  Xo  force  should  be  used  at  any  time.  There  are  cases  in 
which  the  fact  of  difficulty  in  mananivres  of- this  kind  is  important  as  an 
indication  that  the  fragments  are  not  in  proper  position. 

During  the  later  stages  of  the  treatment,  after  consolidation  has  begun  to 
be  perceptible,  it  is  well  to  add  to  this  passive  motion  sponging  of  the  limb 

>  Janiain,  op.  cit.,  p.  319.  «  Ibid.,  p.. 320.   ,  »  Ibid.,  p.  322. 

*  Theorftisch-praktischfsHandbucliderLehrevoiiderBruchen  undVerreukungeuderKnochen. 
<TfXt  und  Atlas).     Berlin,  lt>28. 

'  The  Art  of  Surgery,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.     London,  1725. 
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with  soap  and  hot  water,  to  wliicli,  for  jicrsons  of  rehixod  fibre  especially, 
some  whiskey  or  spirit  of  caini)hor  may  Ije  added.  This  is  not  only  agree- 
al)le  to  the  jjatient,  but,  I  believe,  is  positively  beneficial. 

As  the  union  of  the  bone  becomes  more  and  more  firnj,  the  muscles  of  the 
limb  may  be  stimulated  by  gentle  friction  and  pinching,  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  tlie  renewal  of  their  functions. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  must  be  allowed  to  become  perfectly  con- 
solidated before  the  apparatus  is  left  of}*,  and  then  the  limb  must  be  accus- 
tomed by  degrees  to  the  dependent  position  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
bear  weight  upon  it.  A  patient  will  sometimes  use  crutches  for  a  few  days, 
and  feel  his  way,  as  it  were,  until  he  finds  that  he  can  support  himself  upon 
the  repaired  member.  In  the  case  of  the  upper  extremity,  as  the  bone 
becomes  more  and  more  firmly  united,  the  splint  may  sometimes  be  cut  off 
piece  by  piece  at  either  end,  so  as  give  the  limb  gradually  increasing  liberty, 
and  in  this  way  the  use  of  the  hand  may  be  almost  imperceptibly  regained. 
Care  and  judgment  are  as  necessary  in  these  latter  stages  as  in  the  very  first 
attentions  to  the  case. 

In  fact,  each  portion  of  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  fracture  has  its  own  duties 
for  the  surgeon,  and  its  own  risks  for  the  patient.  At  first,  the  reduction 
and  the  dressings  must  be  carefully,  thoroughly,  and  skilfully  executed ;  while 
the  process  of  union  is  going  on,  attention  must  be  given  to  keeping^  up  the 
proper  relations  of  the  fragments  ;  and  towards  the  end,  the  safe  and  complete 
restoration  of  function  must  be  provided  for.  At  any  of  these  stages,  neglect 
may  be  disastrous. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  complications  which  may  arise  in  a  case  of  frac- 
ture, very  little  need  be  said.  These  intercurrent  disorders  should  in  general 
be  dealt  w'ith  as  under  other  circumstances ;  they  may  assume  such  import- 
ance {e.  g.^  tetanus  or  pyaemia)  as  to  overshadow  entirely  the  local  injury. 
The  management  of  compound  fractures  may  be  best  described  in  connection 
with  the  fractures  of  the  several  bones,  as  it  differs  in  diflerent  regions  of  the 
body. 

Treatment  of  Delayed  Union  and  False  Joint. — When  the  surgeon  finds 
that  the  fragments  are  still  movable  upon  one  another  at  the  end  of  the  time 
when  union  might  reasonably  be  expected,  he  should  consider  whether  any 
constitutional  defect  or  disorder  exists,  or  any  local  condition,  to  which  the 
failure  can  be  attributed ;  and  if  such  hindrance  can  be  discovered,  appropriate 
treatment  must  be  instituted.  Should  the  patient  be  a  pregnant  woman, 
otherwise  healthy,  she  may  be  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  bone  will  knit 
after  her  confinement  shall  have  taken  place. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  use  of  a  solidifying  dressing  is  most  distinctly  indi- 
cated in  these  cases;  and  my  own  choice  is  always  either  the  plaster-of-Paris  or 
the  silicate-of-potassium  bandage.  It  should  be  applied  with  the  utmost  care 
and  accuracy,  so  as  to  keep  the  fragments  absolutely  in  place,  the  whole  limb 
being  encased  in  it ;  and  it  may  be  left  undisturbed  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
would  be  safe  at  an  earlier  period.  On  its  removal,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
or  four  weeks,  if  no  change  can  be  detected,  the  two  portions  of  the  limb 
should  ]je  firmly  grasped,  and  the  fragments  rubbed  together  with  some  force, 
until  some  pain  and  soreness  are  induced.  The  apparatus  should  now  be  re- 
applied, as  carefully  as  before,  and  kept  on  for  perhaps  two  weeks,  when  the 
parts  may  be  examined,  and  the  rubbing  repeated  if  necessary.  Should  there 
be  absolutely  no  increase  of  firmness,  the  friction  may  be  employed  daily, 
with  shampooing  or  massage  of  the  whole  limb,  for  three  or  four  days ;  or 
the  skin  may  be  stimulated  by  a  blister,  or  by  painting  it  with  tincture  of 
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iodine.     After  this  the  immovable  apparatus  may  be  again  put  on  lor  three 
or  four  weeks. 

During  all  this  time  the  strength  of  the  patient  should  be  supported  and 
improved  by  nutritious  diet,  with  tonics  if  need  be.  Certain  remedies  have 
long  been  supposed  to  have  a  direet  ettect  in  promoting  the  formation  of  cal- 
lus. Thus  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  tlie  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesium, have  been  credited  with  hastening  union  in  some  cases.  I'robably  the 
"  osteo-colla,"  or  "  ossifrage,"  recommended  by  llildanus,  and  spoken  of  by 
Turner'  as  used  both  internally  and  externally — a  stone  found  near  Darmstadt 
in  Germany — was  composed  maiidy  of  these  salts.  Milne-Ed wards^  lound  by 
experiments  on  dogs  that  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  given  inter- 
nally promoted  the  healing  of  their  fractures ;  and  quotes  the  favorable  ex- 
perience of  Gosselin  with  the  same  drugs,  in  man,  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a 
gramme  (about  8  grains)  thrice  daily.  Fletchei-^  gives  six  cases  of  remarkably 
eai'ly  union,  in  persons  to  whom  lime-water  and  chalk-mixture  had  been  ad- 
ministered. Gurlt  quotes  from  Saucerotte  a  case  in  which  a  tisane  of  madder 
is  said  to  have  produced,  in  two  months,  union  of  a  fracture  of  the  leg  which 
had  been  three  months  unhealed.  Hammick*  says,  that  "  mercury  will  fre- 
quently be  required  by  patients  who  never  had  any  syphilitic  taint,  not 
only  to  act  as  an  alterative,  but  even  it  will  be  necessary  to  push  it  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  before   union  of  a  fractured  bone  will  take  place."     He 


Fig.  587. 


Fig.  588. 


Smith's  apparatus  for  ununited  fracture 
of  the  leg. 


Smith's  apparatus  for  nunuited  fracture 
of  the  thigh. 


quotes  a  case  in  point,  and  says  that  "  this  so  commonly  occurs,  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  trouble  you  with  the  detail  of  any  more  cases  in  con- 
firmation of  it."  As  my  own  experience  in  regard  to  the  medication  of 
cases  of  delayed  union  has  never  gone  beyond  the  use  of  tonics,  and  of  anti- 


•  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  153. 
»  Lancet,  184(5. 


*  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1S5(J. 
«  Op.  cit.,  p.  118. 
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vsyphilitic  remedies  in  some  cases  wliere  there  was  suspicion  of  a  venereal 
taint,  I  quote  the  foregoing  statements,  witliout  comment. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  delayed  union,  perseverance  in  the  line  of 
treatment  now  laid  down  will  be  rewarded  by  success.  When  three  months 
liavc  ola})s«.'d,  if  there  is  not  an  encouraging  increase  in  the  tinnness  of  tlie 
union,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  some  use  of  the  Yimh,  with  the  safeguard 
either  of  the  plaster  bandage  or  of  a  prothetic  apparatus,  such  as  that  devised 
by  Dr.  11.  11.  Smith'  (Figs.  587,  588).  This  consists  essentially  of  a  jointed 
splint  composed  of  steel  bars,  with  padded  straps  to  confine  it  to  the  limb. 
Success  has  also  been  reported^  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  tournicjuets 
applied  so  as  to  exert  slight  i>ressure  over  tlie  seat  of  fracture.  Percussion  by 
means  of  the  list  or  a  hammer,  the  limb  being  protected  by  a  padded  leather 
splint,  was  proposed  several  years  a<^o  by  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  and  has 
lately  been  reported  on  favorably.^  Electricity*  and  galvanism*  have  been 
occasionally  employed  with  apparent  benefit. 

Gurlt*  sjjcaks  with  commendation  of  the  forcible  tearing  asunder  of  the 
uniting  medium,  the  patient  being  of  course  placed  under  an  anaesthetic,  and 
the  operation  so  performed  as  to  involve  nothing  but  the  fibrous  bands  hold- 
ing the  fragments  together. 

The  modes  of  procedure  thus  far  mentioned  have  been  such  as  involve  no 
•wounding  of  the  skin,  which  for  obvious  reasons  it  is  better  to  avoid  if  possi- 
ble. Sometimes,  however,  it  is  expedient  to  use  means  which  shall  directly 
affect  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  or  the  intermediate  tissue.  Thus  stimulating 
injections  were  used  in  1833,  by  Hulse,'  wdth  success.  Another  case  was  re- 
ported by  Bourguot  f  but  here  a  silicated  apparatus  was  also  applied,  and 
phosphate  of  lime  was  given  internally. 

Sabcutaneoiis  i^undure^  first  recommended  by  ^liller,'  has  been  successful  in 
my  hands,  in  a  case  of  false  joint  in  the  thumb,  in  a  child  ;'°  it  is  particularly 
adajited  to  this  condition,  but  I  have  seen  no  other  cases  reported  except  two 
referred  to  by  Hamilton.^^  It  consists  simply  in  passing  a  narrow-bladed 
knife  between  the  fragments,  and  scoring  their  ends  with  its  edge,  so  as  to 
freshen  them  up ;  in  my  case,  1  used  a  cataract  needle.  Mectro-puncture  is 
said  by  Azam'^  to  have  yielded  a  good  ultimate  result,  although  at  the  ex- 
pense of  extensive  and  long-continued  suppuration,  indicating  an  amount  of 
risk  to  which  most  surgeons  would  hesitate  to  subject  patients,  in  order  to 
obviate  a  mere  inconvenience. 

The  seton  was  first  emplo^-ed  by  Physick  in  1802,  in  a  case  of  ununited 
fracture  of  the  humerus,'^  and  for  many  years  was  by  far  the  most  eflicient 
means  of  obtaining  union ;  the  list  of  reported  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
used  would  be  too  long  to  cite.  It  was  kept  in  place  for  varying  periods, 
from  a  few  days  to  many  months.     Somme,  of  Antwerp,  wishing  to  attect  a 

1  Am.  Journal  of  tlie  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1848.     The  idea  was  not  new,  having  been  success- 
fully carried  out  bv  White  in  1768. 
2 "ibid.,  Nov.  1834. 
»  Jones,  Medical  News,  Nov.  18,  1882 ;  from  Lancet,  Oct.  28. 

*  Lentf,  New  York  Med.  Journal,  Nov.  1850. 

*  Burnian,  Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  yciences,  April,  1848,  fi'cm  Provincial  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  Doccmljer  1,  1847. 

6  Op.  cit.,  Bd.  i.  S.  652. 

^  Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Feb.  1834. 

8  Ibid.,  April,  1874,  from  L'Union  Medicale,  10  Fev. 

'  Principles  of  Surgery,  Am.  ed.  1845,  p.  503. 
'"  Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1875. 
"  Op  cit.,  p.  81  ;  Trans,  of  Am.  Med.  Association,  1850. 

'*  M^m.  et  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Med.-Chir.,  etc.  de  Bordeaux  ;  review  in  Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med. 
Sciences,  Jan.  18tj8,  p.  180. 
^  Medical  Repository,  New  York,  1804 ;  Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Nov.  1830. 
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larger  surface,  passed  a  wire  loop  between  the  fragments.'  At  present  the 
seton  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  more  certain  methods;  it  was  not  free 
from  danger,  and  1  have  myself  witnessed  a  death  from  its  use. 

Drilling  of  th(  fragments  has  been  practised  In'  many  surgeons,  with  a  lar^e 
measure  of '  success ;  it  may  be  done  with  an  ordinary  gimlet,  although 
various  forms  of  more  surgical-looking  instruments  have  been  devised  for  tlie 
purpose.     Fig.  589  represents  that  employed  by  the  late  l*rof.  J.  l*ancoast ; 

Fig.  r)S!». 


Pancoast's  screw  for  ununited  fracture. 


and  Fig.  590  a  more  complex,  but  very  convenient  instrument,  invented  by 
Mr.  T.  Gemrig.  Dieflcnbach's  plan  of  introducing  ivorg  j^egs  into  the  holes 
thus  made  in  the  bone,  enjoyed  for  a  time  a  high  place  in  surgical  esteenj,  and 


Fis.  590. 


Improyed  drill  for  ununited  fracture. 

has  not  yet  been  wholly  given  up.  Bickersteth'  is  said  to  have  described,  in 
1854,  a  modification  of  Dieti'enbach's  process,  which  proved  very  efficient ;  it 
consisted  in  drilling  the  broken  ends,  and  nailing  them  together  with  ivorv 
pegs.  Anderson^  reports  a  case  in  which  the  pegs  were  not  removed  for  four 
months,  and  quotes  from  Trendelenburg  one  in  which  they  were  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  year  and  a  half.  From  an  observation  reported  by  Riedinijei' 
to  the  tenth  (ierman  Surgical  Congress,*  it  would  appear  that  ivory  pegs 
buried  in  a  human  bone  need  not  undergo  absorption,  but  may  remain  foryeai-s 
without  exciting  reaction  ;  any  portion,  however,  which  may  project  outside 
of  the  periosteum,  does  become  absorbed  at  that  level,  and  drops  off. 

M.  Schede,  of  Hamburg,  recently  exhibited  to  the  Congress  of  the  German 
Society  of  Surgery,'  some  gilt  steel  needles^  three  and  a  half  centimetres  in 
length,  and  two  millimetres  in  thickness,  used  with  advantage  by  him  in 
cases  of  pseudarthrosis.  Ten  or  twelve  of  these  needles  are  inserted  into  the 
softened  part  of  the  bone,  without  any  complaint  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the 
patient;  an  anti.sejitic  dressing  is  then  ap[)lie<l.  The  needles  are  kept  in 
l>lace  about  fifteen  days.  So  far,  M.  Schede  says,  this  simple  and  convenient 
procedure  has  succeeded  in  all  the  eases  in  which  it  has  been  employed. 


'  Med.-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xvi.  1830. 
2  Note  signed  "  W.  T.  C,"  Lancet,  Dec.  16,  1882. 
'  Trans,  of  Patliological  Society  of  London,  1881. 


Verhandlungon,  1881,  S.  1(J7. 


6  Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris,  Aug.  12,  1882. 
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Remedial  measures  such  as  tliose  now  described  are  suited  for  cases  of  de- 
layed union,  and  for  those  in  which  the  fragments,  although  movable  ujton 
one  another,  are  yet  in  relation  by  somewliat  wide  surfaces.  But  they  would 
have  failed  in  the  instance,  for  example,  reported  by  Dorland,'  in  whieli  a 
jiortion  of  nuiscle  M'as  caught  between  the  fragments.  Stanley'  mentions  a 
like  case.  They  would  be  etjually  useless  where  the  fragments  were  rounded 
otf,  walled  in  at  the  ends,  and  connected  by  well-defined  lii^amentous  bands. 
Here  nothing  short  of  the  exposure  of  the  bone,  the  renovatmg  of  the  broken 
ends,  and  the  securing  of  their  apposition,  could  lie  of  any  avail. 

IVrhaps  the  indications  for  such  grave  interference  with  the  parts  may  be 
stated  to  be,  in  general  terms,  the  obstinate  persistence  of  mobility,  with  jtain 
and  other  evidence  of  some  unusual  obstacle  to  union ;  or  the  very  great 
degree  of  mobility,  with  subsidence  of  all  swelling,  and  entire  absence  of  pain 
or  tenderness.  In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  been  able  to  make  out  the 
rounded  and  atrophied  condition  of  the  fragments. 

Of  the  old  plans  of  refreshing  the  broken  ends  by  means  of  the  actual  or 
'potential  cautery^  nothing  need  be  said,  except  that  while  the  probability  of 
their  doing  good  is  very  small,  the  possibility  of  their  doing  harm  by  setting 
up  osteo-myelitis  is  too  real  to  be  overlooked.  They  should  be  accorded  a 
merely  historical  importance. 

Resection  for  ununited  fracture  dates  back  to  1760,  and  the  credit  of  it  is 
due  to  "White,'  of  Manchester,  who  practised  it  with  brilliant  success  in  a 
number  of  instances.  It  involves  the  complete  exposure  of  the  fractured 
ends,  which  are  then  freshened  by  scraping,  or  by  cutting  them  oft'  on  either 
side  with  a  saw  or  with  bone-nippers.     The  bone-director  (Fig.  591)  is  very 

Fig.  591. 


Blandiu's  bone-director. 

useful  in  turning  out  the  ends  to  be  sawed  oft".  The  incision  should  always 
be  made  where  the  bone  is  most  accessible,  and  where  there  is  least  risk  of 
injury  to  important  structures.  Any  large  vessels  or  nerves  which  are  ex- 
])Osed,  should  be  carefully  held  aside  with  blunt  hooks,  and  the  chain-saw  will 
be  found  more  convenient  in  every  way  than  any  other.  Listcrian  precau- 
tions may  be  ado[)ted  by  those  who  think  that  they  diminish  the  danger  of 
such  procedures  ;  if  they  do  no  good,  the}'  will  do  no  harm.  As  a  rule,  both 
fragments  should  be  attacked,  although  success  has  sometimes  been  achieved 
by  section  of  one  only,  the  other  having  been  beyond  reach  except  by  greatly 
increasing  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  operation,  as  well  as  the  risk 
to  the  patient. 

The  earlier  operators  in  this  direction  were  content  to  employ,  after  the 
cutting  of  the  bones,  a  carefully  adapted  a}>paratus  for  retaining  them  in 
]»lace.  An  improvement  was  introduced  by  Iloreau,  in  1805,  in  the  tying 
together  of  the  obliquely  divided  fragments  by  a  nietallic  icirc  carried  around 
them  ;  and  a  still  further  advance  wa^  made  in  1838,  by  Dr.  Rodgers,  of  Xew 

'  Canada  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1881. 

«  DuMin  Med.  Press,  Aug.  2.  l^r)4  ;  Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1854. 

'  Cases  in  Surgery :  Loudon,  1770,  pp.  (J9  et  setj. 
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York,^  in  passing  tlie  wire  through  holes  drilled  in  the  walls  of  the  frag- 
ments, so  as  to  keep  them  in  apposition.  Many  cases  of  nnion  brought  abont 
in  tliis  way  are  npon  record ;  it  is  especially  applicable  where  there  are  two 
bones,  and  those  very  movable,  as  in  the  forearm.  Dr.  11.  J.  liigelow^  at- 
taches importance  to  strip}>ing  U[)  the  periosteum  from  the  fragments,  for  a 
short  distance,  before  dividing  the  bony  structure.  Other  American  surgeons 
who  have  operated  in  this  way  with  success  are  Brainard,'  By rd,*  Jones,* 
J>anborn,^  Ashhurst,  and  myself.^  Cases  are  also  reported  by  Annandale,* 
and  Renton,^  A  somewhat  more  complicated  device  was  employed  by  Le 
Moyne,^^  in  the  shape  of  a  steel  clamp ^  drilling  and  ivory  pegs  having  been 
previously  used  without  success.  Next  day  the  clamp  was  found  to  have 
started  from  the  upper  fragment;  the  wound  was  therefore  reopened,  and 
silver  wires  placed  around  clam[»  and  fragments,  so  as  to  hold  the  former 
firmly  in  place.  Two  months  after  the  operation  union  seemed  to  be  perfect, 
but  the  wire  and  clamp  were  so  tirmly  held  that  it  was  determined  to  leave 
them,  and  the  wires  were  cut  off  as  closely  as  possible.  At  the  last  report, 
some  months  afterward,  the  wound  was  almost  entirely  closed. 

Hamilton"  speaks  of  having  on  one  occasion  engaged  the  end  of  one  frag- 
ment in  the  medullary  canal  of  the  other,  but  does  not  state  with  what  suc- 
cess. Roux"  did  the  same,  but,  although  no  bad  symptoms  ensued,  a  fall  at 
the  end  of  two  months  caused  such  fresh  injury  that  tlie  arm  was  amputated. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  was  the  state  of  the  bone  which  had 
been  so  treated. 

Xussbaum  is  reported^'  to  have  operated  by  transplantation  in  a  case  of  frac- 
ture of  the  ulna  with  loss  of  substance.  He  cut  a  portion  two  inches  long, 
comprising  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  bone,  from  the  upper  fragment, 
and,  without  severing  its  fibrous  attachments  entirely,  he  shitted  it  down- 
wards so  as  to  fill  up  the  gap.  The  result  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  satis- 
factory. Such  a  procedure  could  scarcely  be  undertaken  except  by  a  surgeon 
with  shoulders  broad  enough  to  take  the  consequences  of  possible  failure. 

Having  now  passed  in  review  the  various  plans  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  employed  for  the  cure  of  pseudarthrosis,  the  subject  may  be  dis- 
missed with  a  few  general  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  the  milder  measures  should  be  first  adopted,  where  they 
oft'er  any  chance  of  success.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  where  the  broken 
ends  have  obviously  become  rounded  olf,  and  are  completely  separated,  there 
may  be  no  reason  for  delay  ;  and  here  resection  and  wiring  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  safest  and  most  certain  of  the  methods.  But  in  more  hopeful  cases,  after 
rest  and  accurate  ada[>tation  have  been  tried,  with  rubbing  of  the  fragments 
upon  one  another,  drilling  may  be  resorted  to,  with  or  Avithout  the  insertion 
of  ivory  pegs.     Failing  all  these,  an  operation  may  be  determined  upon. 

As  to  the  gravity  of  resection,  it  has  been  by  some  surgeons  over-estimated, 
and  by  others,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  The  condition  brought 
about  is  not  precisely  that  of  compound  fracture,  since  there  is  far  less  injury 
intiicted  on  the  soft  parts,  and  the  previous  pathological  processes  have  estab- 

>  Heard,  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  Oct.  1S39. 

*  Ununited  Fractures  successfully  treated,  with  Remarks  on  the  Operation.  By  Henry  J. 
Bi^elow,  M.D.,  etc.     Boston,  1807. 

^  Northwestern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Aug.  1848. 
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lishod  a  certain  tolerance  in  the  tissues  wliicli  does  not  exist  in  a  healthy  limb 
suddenly  suhjccted  to  violence.  Moreover,  the  surgeon  should  be.  on  his  guard 
:ji::uinst  all  the  avoidable  sources  of  trouble,  and  may,  belbrc  <)j)eratinii:,  assure 
himsc'll' that  tlie  ]>atient  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  reduce  the  chances  of  faihire 
to  a  minimum.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  risks  which  must  be 
run  ;  and  the  question  is  ahyays  to  be  carefully  considered,  whether  the  object 
to  be  gained  is  sufhcient  to  justify  taking  them. 

For"  the  condition  of  some  limbs  atfected  with  pseudarthrosis  is  by  no 
means  intolerable.  Many  a  man  is  able  to  earn  his  living  in  spite  of 
such  a  drawl)ack,  especially  if  it  is  the  upper  extremity  whicli  is  atfected. 
Kven  without  any  prothetic  apparatus,  such  a  thing  may  be.  Thus  Dr.  Sut- 
ton' reported  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  shot  in  the  arm, the  ball  passing  throuo;!! 
the  humerus  just  above  the  condyles.  It  would  appear  that  no  very  strict 
treatment  was  pui*sued.  After  some  weeks,  he  regularly  bent,  his  arm  every 
day.  This  arm  got  well  with  the  elbow  stiif',  and  a  false  joint  at  tlie  place  of 
fracture.  The  artificial  joint  supplied  the  place  both  of  the  elbow-joint  and 
of  the  rotary  motion  of  the  forearm,  in  a  very  perfect  manner ;  and  the  man 
was  able  to  do  a  good  day's  work  at  any  kind  of  labor.  Xorris^  quotes  a 
number  of  analogous  cases. 

It  must  further  be  remarked  that  the  surgeon  must  be  cautious  in  his 
]>romises  to  the  patient  as  to  the  amount  of  benefit  to  be  derived  from  o})era- 
tion.  Although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  union  of  the  broken  bone  may  be 
expected,  there  may  be  a  failure ;  and  even  if  the  main  object  be  accom- 
plished, there  may  be  drawbacks  to  the  ultimate  result,  which  will  cause 
much  disappointment  to  the  patient  if  his  hopes  have  been  raised  too  high. 
In  illustration  of  this  I  may  mention  a  case  which  came  under  my  notice 
some  years  ago : — 

R.  G.,  aged  36,  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  right  femur  in  December,  1865,  in  Nevada, 
and  was  kept  in  bed  six  weeks,  with  a  screw  extension  apparatus.  No  union  taking 
place,  a  seton  was  passed  June  10,  1866;  this  failing,  a  steel  screw  was  introduced 
November  3,  and  kept  in  for  seven  weeks.  Abscesses  formed  on  either  side  of  the 
patella  during  that  time,  but  the  bone  became  tirm.  When  I  saw  him  several  years 
afterwards,  he  had  three  inches  shortening,  the  lower  fragment  being  behind  the  upper. 
Only  slight  flexion  of  tlie  knee  was  possible.  He  could  walk  very  well,  and  all  day, 
but  not  fast. 

Had  this  patient  been  assured,  after  the  manner  of  some  over-sanguine  sur- 
geons, that  he  would  be  able  to  walk  as  well  as  ever,  he  would  iiave  had 
just  cause  of  complaint,  although  the  ultimate  result  was  perhaps  the  best  that 
could  have  been  obtained. 

Amputation  has  been  resorted  to  in  some  cases  of  pseudarthrosis.  It  is  of 
course  only  justifiable  when  the  limb,  after  a  thorough  trial  of  all  reasonable 
means,  not  only  fails  to  unite,  but  remains  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  a 
burden  to  the  patient.  Thus  when  the  bone  affected  is  in  the  lower  extre- 
mity, and  tlie  fragments  very  loosely  connected,  the  usefulness  of  the  limb 
as  a  means  of  suj»port  and  progression  is  lost,  and  the  patient  may  be  disa- 
bled from  obtaining  a  livelihood.  Or  if  there  be  extensive  necrosis,  or  ab- 
sor[)tion  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  bone,  so  that  the  member  hangs 
dangling  like  a  flail,  it  may  be  a  mere  incumbrance. 

Persons  in  good  pecuniary  circumstances  may  often  be  enabled  by  moans 
of  prothetic  apparatus  to  obtain  a  fair  degree  of  use  of  a  lind)  which  woukl 
otherwise  be  only  in  the  way  ;  and  even  among  the  poor  this  should  be  sug- 
gested as  a  }»ossibility.  For  exam])le,  if  the  humerus  be  the  bone  concerned, 
an  appliance  for  its  external  support  may,  even  if  rude  and  homely,  give  the 

'  Western  Journal  of  Med.  and  Surgery,  Oct.  1842.  •  Op.  cit.,  p.  5(5. 
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patient  such  use  of  the  forearm  and  hand  as  would  be  far  better  than  any 
artificial  substitute. 

In  any  case  it  is  a  good  rule  for  the  surgeon  to  wait  until  the  patient  asks 
for  the  removal  of  the  limb ;  and  to  satisfy  himself,  before  consenting  to  a 
resort  to  this  extreme  measure,  that  there  is  no  available  method  of  restoring 
some  degree  at  least  of  the  usefulness  of  the  part. 

Treatment  of  Union  with  Deformity. — If  from  restlessness  or  insubor-. 
dination  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  a  fracture  is  found  to  be  unitins;  in  bad 
position,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  correcting  the  deformity,  and  in  so  modi- 
fying the  dressings  as  to  make  a  more  efficient  retention  of  the  fragments. 
The  means  of  doing  this  must  vary  with  the  part  concerned,  and  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  treatment  is  conducted.  Occasionally,  the  end 
may  be  gained  by  gradual  pressure  with  properly  padded  splints  ;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  it  is  the  better  plan  to  bring  the  bone  into  good  shape  at 
once,  the  patient  being  etherized  if  necessary ;  and  this  may  often  be  done 
with  the  surgeon's  hands  applied  at  either  end  of  the  bone,  while  his  knee 
is  used  as  a  fulcrum.  Should  the  union  be  already  too  firm  for  such  force  to 
be  eftective,  the  bone  may  be  straightened  over  the  padded  edge  of  a  table, 
with  the  aid  of  assistants.  Or  an  " osteoclast"  such  as  that  represented  in 
Fig.  592,  devised  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor,  of  Xew  York,  may  be  employed.     In 

Fig.  592. 


Taylor's  osteoclast 


whatever  way  the  thing  be  done,  care  should  be  t-aken  to  exert  the  force  ex- 
actly on  the  spot  desired,  and  to  get  as  much  leverage  on  the  bone  as  possi- 
ble ;  otherwise  greater  pressure  will  be  necessary,  or  a  second  fracture  may 
be  produced  at  some  other  portion  of  the  bone.  The  soft  parts  should  alwavs 
be  well  protected,  and  pressure  upon  large  vessels  or  nerves  should  be  studiously 
avoided. 

For  retaining  the  fragments  in  their  improved  position,  a  very  rigid  splint, 
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properly  shaped  and  padded,  may  be  put  along  either  side  of  the  limb,  and 
ac'ciiratoly  bandaged.  Firm  compresses  may  be  put  under  the  padding,  be- 
tween it  and  the  splint,  at  any  points  where  special  pressure  is  desired ;  and 
if  extension  seem  to  be  needed,  it  may  be  made  by  an  adaptation  of  methods 
to  be  hereafter  described. 

When  consolidation  has  actually  taken  place,  and  the  bone  is  permanently 
fixed  in  its  distorted  condition,  there  are  several  courses  open  to  the  surgeon, 
lirainard^  advised  weakening  the  bony  texture  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  by 
drilling  it  subcutaneously,  and  then  breaking  it  up  in  the  manner  already 
described.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  re-fracture  is  l)y  no  means 
a  trifling  aftair.  Union  may  fail  to  occur  after  it,  whether  it  be  accidental  or 
produced  intentionally  by  the  surgeon  ;  and  symptoms  of  great  gravity  may 
ensue,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Ilunt,^  in  which  the  patient,  though  he  ulti- 
mately recovered  w^th  a  useful  limb,  w^as  placed  in  imminent  danger  of  his 
life  by  the  operation. 

Resection  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone  from  the  projecting  angle  has 
been  done  in  a  large  number  of  cases.^  It  dates  back  as  far  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  from  the  published  reports  would  seem  to  have  been  very 
generally  successful.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  accounts  of  its  failure,  and  I 
have  myself  seen  several  instances  in  which  it  has  proved  fatal. 

Subcutaneous  osteotomy,  either  with  the  saw  after  the  method  of  Adams,  or 
with  the  chisel  of  Linhart  and  Maunder,  is  certainl}^  a  safer  procedure ;  but 
for  obvious  reasons  it  would  sometimes  aflbrd  much  less  advantage  in  the 
correction  of  the  deformit}'. 

The  deformities  which  are  most  frequently  met  with  after  fracture,  are  such 
as  admit  of  no  treatment.  They  are  apt  to  be  very  close  indeed  to  joints  ;  I 
have  seen  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  elbow  and  ankle  more  often  than 
elsewhere.  They  are  mainly  due  to  the  extreme  smallness  of  one  fragment, 
which  gives  no  purchase  for  any  form  of  retentive  apparatus ;  moreover,  in 
these  cases  there  is  commonly  very  great  swelling  in  the  early,  and  even  in 
the  later  stages,  so  that  the  precise  condition  of  affairs  cannot  be  determined 
until  all  chance  of  correcting  it  is  past.  Hence  the  surgeon,  when  called 
upon  to  attend  fractures  in  these  regions,  should  be  careful  to  guard  the 
patient  or  his  friends  from  disappointment,  and  himself  from  blame,  by  stat- 
ing from  the  outset  the  probability  of  more  or  less  deformity  and  loss  of 
movement  resulting. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  treatment  of  cases  of  angular 
deformity,  wdiich,  indeed,  is  the  one  most  generally  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  surgeon,  and  the  one  which  affords  most  chance  of  relief  by  operative 
measures.  ^Mere  shortening,  after  union  has  taken  place,  can  scarcely  be 
remedied,  as  it  is  due  cither  to  the  loss  of  bone-substance  or  to  overlapping  of 
the  fragments ;  and  the  section  of  a  bone  so  united,  in  order  to  splice  it  anew, 
would  be  a  procedure  so  grave  in  its  risks  as  to  prevent  any  prudent  surgeon 
from  attempting  it.  As  to  rotary  displacement,  disabling  and  disfiguring  as 
it  is,  in  the  very  rare  cases  in  which  it  occurs,  the  prospect  of  imi»rovenient 
from  an  operation  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  too  small  to  warrant  its  em- 
ployment. 

The  subject  is  in  practice  still  further  narrowed  by  the  fact  that  the  cases 
which  have  been  hitherto  reported  as  dealt  with  by  operation  have  nearly  all, 
if  not  all,  concerned  either  the  leg  or  the  thigh.  Here  angular  deformity 
involves  shortening  of  the  whole  limb,  as  well  as  a  most  awkward  and  iucou- 

•  Chicago  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  1859. 
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venient  hampering  of  its  movements,  not  remediable,  as  mere  shortening  is,  by 
the  wearing  of  a" boot  with  u  thick  cork  sole,  or  with  a  metallic  stirrup  to 
make  up  the  want  of  length  ;  and  for  such  a  condition  the  surgeon  is  justified 
in  adopting  severer  measures,  and  running  greater  risks,  than  for  one  less 
distressing. 

One  or  two  instances  are  upon  record  in  which  surgeons  have  shortened  a 
sound  limb  in  order  to  obviate  the  limp  due  to  a  badly  healed  fracture  in 
the  other.  I  mention  the  fact  only  to  enter  a  protest  against  any  such  pro- 
cedure, which,  in  my  opinion,  could  never  be  otherwise  than  rash  and  un- 
surgical,  and  the  result  of  which  could  not  be  satisfactory. 

Reference  will  be  again  made  to  the  subject  of  union  with  deformity  in 
connection  with  certain  special  fractures. 


FRACTURES  OF  SPECIAL  BOIS'ES. 


Fractures  of  the  Bones  of  the  Face. 

From  the  size,  shape,  and  arrangement  of  the  bones  constituting  the  skele- 
ton of  the  face,  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  jaw,  unapt  to  be 
broken  singly.  By  crushing  forces,  such  as  a  fall  from  a  height  on  the  face, 
the  kick  ol  a  horse,  or  the  passage  of  a  wheel,  very  extensive  injury  may  be 
inflicted.     These  fractures  are  generally  compound,  and  often  comminuted. 

Cotting  has  reported^  the  case  of  a  man  run  over  by  a  cart,  who  had  "  a  fracture  of 
the  lower  jaw  on  one  side,  and  a  dislocation  on  the  other ;  and  a  separation  of  the 
whole  face  from  the  base  of  the  skull.    The  patient  recovered  without  much  deformity." 

A  man  was  brought  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  1855,  who  had  had  his  head 
caught  between  the  platform  of  a  steam  hoisting-machine  and  a  floor.  The  face  was 
separated — bones,  soft  parts  and  all — from  the  cranium,  as  far  back  as  the  sphenoid ;  a 
ghastly  gash  across  the  face,  with  a  curious  falling  away  of  all  the  features  from  the 
forehead,  had  been  produced,  and  the  shock  was  so  great  that  death  ensued  in  a  few 
hours. 

A  very  remarkable  case  of  smaohing  of  the  facial  bones,  not  fatal,  may  be  found 
recorded  by  Heath.* 

Such  very  severe  injuries  are  rarely  met  with  ;  and  the  cases  vary  so  much 
that  they  can  only  be  discussed  in  the  most  general  terms.  Although  at  first 
sight  they  may  be  frightful,  and  it  may  seem  as  if  recovery,  if  possible  at  all, 
would  be  necessarily  attended  with  hideous  deformity,  the  surgeon  should 
not  despair.  He  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  and  character 
of  the  fractures,  and  to  replace  the  broken  portions  of  all  the  bones  involved. 
It  may  tax  his  ingenuity  to  keep  them  in  place,  but  by  careful  adaptation  of 
the  means  to  be  presently  described,  a  great  deal  may  be  done.  Union  takes 
place  very  rapidly,  and  the  disfigurement  ultimately  resulting  is  often  far  less 
than  might  at  first  be  expected. 

One  rule  is  recognized  by  all  the  authorities  in  regard  to  compound  com- 
minuted fractures  of  the  facial  bones  ;  it  is,  that  splinters  of  bone  should  not 
be  removed  until  they  are  actually  necrosed  and  thrown  oflf.  Loss  of  sub- 
stance produces  the  worst  deformity ;  and  it  often  happens  that  small  frag- 

•  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.  1850. 
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mcnts  which  seem  hopelessly  detached  will  adhere  and  live,  perhaps  helping 
materially  to  preserve  the  contour  of  the  face. 

Generally  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  is  confined  to  the  prevention  of  de- 
formity after  these  injuries;  but  sometimes  other  bad  consec^uences  may 
ensue.  Thus,  Martin  rei)orts'  a  case  in  which  amaurosis  followed  a  fracture 
of  the  nasal  portion  of  the  superior  maxilla,  as  well  as  of  the  palate  bone,  and 
most  probably  of  the  lachrymal;  the  })atient,  a  man  aged  sixty,  had  been 
struck  with  a  stone.     Sight  was  ultimately  restored. 

A  number  of  instances  are  on  record  in  which  foreign  bodies  have  been 
forcibly  thrust  into  the  orbit,  producing  fracture  of  its  bony  walls,  and  in- 
juring the  eye,  or  even  the  brain  itself;  but  these  will  be  more  appropriately 
discussed  elsewhere. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  facial  bones  must  be  directed  to  the  re- 
placement, as  already  said,  of  the  fragments.  This  may  often  be  done  (after 
the  careful  removal  of  all  foreign  bodies,  if  the  fracture  be  compound)  by 
simply  moulding  with  the  fingers.  Compresses  should  then  be  applied,  ex- 
actly adapted  to  the  size  of  the  part  over  which  pressure  is  to  be  made,  and 
fastened  in  place  by  means  of  strips  of  fine  isinglass  plaster,  or  of  rubber 
adhesive  plaster.  Of  course  the  eyebrows,  moustache,  or  any  hair  that  may 
interfere  with  the  dressing,  should  be  carefully  shaved.  A  light  ice-bag,  not 
filknl  so  full  as  to  prevent  its  taking  the  shape  of  the  part,  should  be  laid  on, 
to  keep  down  inflammation ;  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed ;  and  liquid 
diet  only  should  be  allowed.  If  the  effort  of  swallowing  even  this  be  pro- 
ductive of  pain,  or  disturb  the  fracture,  nutritive  enemata  may  be  employed. 

It  is  rarely  necessary  to  confine  the  lower  jaw ;  but  this  may  readily  be  done 
in  case  of  need  by  means  of  a  broad  strip  of  rubber  plaster  applied  under  the 
shaven  chin,  and  brought  up  with  the  ends  crossed  above  the  forehead. 

When  the  fracture  involves  the  alveolar  margin  of  the  upper  maxilla,  it  may 
become  necessary  to  have  a  cast  taken  of  the  teeth,  and  on  this  a  vulcanized 
rubber  mould,  to  serve  as  a  splint.  (In  large  cities  it  is  generally  easier  to 
have  this  done  by  a  dentist,  to  whom  the  process  is  thoroughly  familiar.) 
Having  put  the  splint  in  place,  the  surgeon  brings  up  the  lower  jaw  against 
it,  and  api)lies  the  broad  strip  of  plaster  above  mentioned.  A  roller  may  be 
employed,  in  the  form  known  as  "Barton's  bandage,"^  if  there  be  any  objec- 
tion to  shaving  the  chin,  or,  in  the  case  of  females,  to  shaving  the  "front  hair." 

Fractures  of  the  Zygoma. — Fractures  of  the  zygomatic  arch  are  very  rare, 
and  can  only  be  caused  by  great  violence.  Malgaigne  quotes  from  Duverney 
an  account  of  "  a  young  child,  who,  having  in  his  mouth  the  end  of  a  lace- 
bobbin,  fell  headforemost,  so  that  the  end  of  the  bobbin,  piercing  the  soft 
parts,  broke  the  zygomatic  apophysis  from  within  outwards  ;"  and  another, 
in  which  Duverney  says  that  he  detected  the  fracture  by  passing  his  finger 
through  the  patient's  mouth.  But  since,  as  ^falgaigne  justly  remarks,  the 
zygomatic  arch  cannot  be  reached  in  this  way,  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt 
both  these  stories. 

I  have  seen  one  case  of  fracture  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  firmly  united  with 
deformity  outward.  It  had  occurred  several  months  previously,  by  the  fall- 
ing of  some  chains  on  the  head  and  left  shoulder  of  the  man,  who  was  a 
sailor. 

When  the  deformity  is  outward,  which  may  perhaps  result  from  the  jam- 
ming backward  of  the  malar  bone,  simple  pressure  inward  may,  in  a  recent 
case,  overcome  it.    "When  it  is  inward,  resort  may  be  had  to  incision,  and  the 

'  Medical  Press  and  Circular,  Sept.  23,  1874. 
2  See  Vol.  I.  p.  493. 
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introduction  of  an  instrument  to  pry  the  fragments  up.     Malgaigne  quotes  a 
case  thus  operated  upon  by  Ferrier,  with  a  good  result. 

Muhlenberg'  has  recorded  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  zygomatic  process  by 
the  kick  of  a  horse,  followed  by  very  troublesome  false  anchylosis  of  the  tem- 
poro-maxillary  joint. 

Malar  Bone. — Fractures  of  the  malar  bone  are  exceedingly  rare,  as  might 
be  expected  from  its  great  strength,  and  from  its  attachments.  A  few 
instances  are  on  record  in  which  it  lias  been  separated  from  the  adjoining 
bones,  by  very  great  force.  In  one,  recorded  by  Malgaigne,  there  was  depres- 
sion, especially  marked  posteriorly,  where  the  malar  bone  had  been  driven 
inward  away  from  tht  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal,  and  injury  was 
done  to  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  paralyzing  the  area  supplied  by  it. 

Replacement  may  be  difficult,  or  even  impossible ;  but  the  resulting  defor- 
mity is  not  very  great,  unless  from  some  such  lesion  of  nerves  as  that  just 
mentioned.  There  would  be  no  valid  objection  to  making  a  slight  incision 
so  as  to  introduce  an  elevator  for  the  purpose  of  prying  the  bone  up,  as  in 
Ferrier's  case  of  depression  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  In  any  such  case,  by 
making  the  section  of  the  skin  obliquely,  the  resulting  scar  would  be  materially 
lessened. 

Upper  Jaw. — Fracture  of  one  upper  maxillary  bone  is  very  rare,  except  in 
the  alveolar  portion.  This  is  sometimes  broken  off  by  blows  or  falls  ;  thus 
I  have  seen  a  semicircular  piece  detached  in  front,  carrying  with  it  the  incisor 
teeth,  in  a  man,  who,  having  fallen  from  a  wagon  on  his  face,  had  a  heavy 
box  come  down  on  his  head  as  he  lay ;  his  lower  jaw  was  also  broken  in  two 
places.  I  have  seen  a  much  smaller  piece  knocked  loose  in  a  boy  of  six,  by 
a  fall  against  a  step  ;  he  bled  profusely  for  a  time,  but  a  good  result  ensued. 

Occasionally  the  wall  of  the  antrum  is  pierced  by  a  thrust  with  a  stick  or 
sharp  instrument ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  bone  may  be  more  or  less  splintered 
in  various  directions. 

In  most  cases,  the  force  fracturing  the  upper  jaw-bone  is  exerted  at  the 
same  time  upon  adjacent  bones,  and  a  more  complex  injury  is  produced.  Thus 
the  kick  of  a  horse  may  crush  and  drive  back  both  upper  maxilloe,  with  the 
palate  bones  and  vomer ;  or  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  a  fall  on  the 
face  from  a  height. 

Wiseman'^  relates  a  curious  instance,  in  which,  a  boy,  aged  8,  having  had  a  kick 
from  a  horse,  which  drove  the  bones  backward,  he  "  caused  an  instrument  to  be  made, 
whereby  the  great  fractured  body  was  more  easily  brought  into  its  natural  place,  and 
also  kept  there  by  the  hand  of  the  child,  his  mother  and  my  servants  helping  him  some 
while."  The  result  is  said  to  have  been  "  better  than  could  have  been  hoped  for  from 
such  a  distortion  in  that  place." 

Hayes'  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  who,  being  thrown  from  a  carriage  and  striking 
upon  the  end  of  a  fence-rail,  sustained  compound  comminuted  fractures  of  the  right 
upper  maxilla  and  right  malar  bone,  with  simple  fractures  of  the  left  upper  maxilla 
and  the  lower  maxilla  on  the  right  side.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  cerebral  commo- 
tion, and  very  severe  hemorrhage  ;  but  the  patient  ultimately  did  well. 

A  man,  aged  40,  was  brought  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  in  December,  1876,  having 
been  injured  by  the  caving  in  of  a  culvert.  He  had  a  compound  fracture  of  both  nasal 
bones,  the  greater  part  of  the  left  one  being  crushed  off;  and  a  laceration  of  the  right 
lower  eyelid,  the  ball  being  partially  torn  away  and  falling  forward  in  the  orbit.  The 
whole  face  was  enormously  swollen,  and  there  was  continuous  and  free  bleedin"^  from  the 

»  Phila.  Med.  Times,  May  15,  1871.  «  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  253. 

»  South.  Med.  Record,  1882,  p.  281. 
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nose.  On  tlie  next  day,  the  swelling,'  having  subsuletJ,  a  fracture  was  discovered  begin- 
ninof  near  the  zygomatic  arch  on  the  riglit  side,  and  extending  across  the  upper  jaw  to 
the  left  side  in  front  of  the  molar  teeth.  The  fractured  portion  was  very  freely  movable. 
Plugging  of  the  posterior  nares  was  resorted  to,  but  the  patient  persisted  in  pulling  the 
tampons  away,  and  the  hemorrhage  was  linally  arrested  by  means  of  astringent  injec- 
tions. About  tiu-  fourteenth  day  an  abscess  formed  below  the  right  eye,  although  the 
swelling  and  ecchymosis  had  almost  wholly  disappeared  ;  this  continued  to  discharge 
for  some  weeks,  but  no  dead  bone  could  at  any  time  be  felt.  Union  of  the  fracture  took 
place  readily,  and  on  January  1,  when  I  gave  up  the  wards  to  Dr.  John  Ashliurst,  Jr., 
there  only  remained  a  condition  of  ptosis  due  to  tearing  of  the  muscles  above  the  riglit 
eyeball.  This  was  remedied  by  Dr.  Ashhurst  by  operation,  January  11,  and  on  the 
20th  the  man  went  out  cured. 

Occasionally  these  injuries  are  productive  of  most  ghastly  deformity.  Thus 
Malgaigno  mentions  a  case  seen  by  him  a  long  time  after  the  injury,  which 
the  })atient  had  sustained,  when  a  child,  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  comminuting 
the  nasal,  upper  maxillary,  and  palate  bones,  and  tearing  and  bruising  the 
soft  parts. 

The  nasal  bones  were  destroyed  ;  the  anterior  portion  of  the  alveolar  arch,  and  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  vault  of  the  palate,  had  likewise  disappeared.  He  had  no  nose  nor 
mouth  ;  the  two  lips  being  fastened  together  by  a  thick  and  firm  cicatrix,  the  chin  was 
continued  up  to  an  oval  opening,  formed  between  the  two  ascending  processes  of  the 
maxillary  bones  as  high  as  the  frontal.  By  this  one  opening  the  patient  breathed, 
spoke,  ate  and  drank  ;  when  a  piece  of  bread  was  put  into  it,  the  tongue  was  seen  to 
come  up,  and  to  carry  it  down  to  the  molar  teeth,  which  performed  their  functions  very 
well. 

Concerning  the  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  these  cases,  there  is  very  little 
to  be  said  ;  the  nature  of  the  injury  is  generally  clear  enough. 

As  to  the  treatment,  the  indications  are  to  restore  the  fragments  to  their 
place  as  nearly  as  this  can  be  done,  and  to  keep  them  so  until  union,  which 
generally  takes  place  veiy  readily,  has  occurred.  In  compound  fractures,  no 
splinters  should  be  removed  by  the  surgeon ;  they  may  unite,  and  if  they  do 
not,  they  will  be  thrown  oft".  By  the  older  surgeons,  very  complex  ap2:>liances 
were  devised,  with  head-bands,  curved  steel  bars,  and  plates  to  press  against 
the  fragments.  But  the  improved  resources  of  modern  dentistry  render  such 
apparatus,  for  the  most  part,  needless ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
retention  of  the  fragments  can  be  efiected  by  means  of  well-fitted  vulcanite 
splints  made  to  fit  the  dental  arches.  When  these  are  arranged,  a  bandage  is 
put  on  so  as  to  restrain  the  movements  of  the  jaws. 

In  some  cases,  after  the  first  day  or  two,  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  the  admin- 
istration of  liquid  food  by  the  mouth,  the  patient  learning  to  take  it  with- 
out deranging  the  fragments  or  the  apparatus.  But  should  there  be  any 
awkwardness  in  this,  rectal  alimentation  may  be  resorted  to. 

Fractures  of  the  Nasal  Bones. — The  bones  of  the  nose  are  so  thick,  at 
their  ujiper  part,  and  so  well  supported,  that  they  are  not  often  broken  except 
in  their  lower  portions.  Sometimes  the  septum  sufters  also  ;  perhaps  this  is 
more  generally  the  case  than  is  suspected.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  how 
far  the  injury  consists  also  in  separation  of  the  cartilages  from  the  edges  of 
the  bones ;  but  this  certainly  does  occur  in  some  instances.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  often  ruptured,  and  thus  the  fracture  is  rendered  comjtound. 

I  have  seen  the  nose  broken  by  a  cricket-ball,  by  a  blow  with  the  fist,  by 
a  blow  received  in  boxing  with  the  gloves,  by  a  fall  from  a  horse ;  the  vio- 
lence is  always  great  and  direct.  Oftentimes  it  falls  a  little  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  so  as  to  drive  the  nose  crooked  ;  and  if  this  deformity  is  not  corrected, 
it  is  very  disfiguring. 
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Concussion  of  the  brain  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  severity  of  the  blow, 
but  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  the  force  can  be  transmitted  through  tlic  nasal 
bones ;  it  is  more  probable  that  it  bears  also  upon  the  neighboring  portions  of 
the  walls  of  the  cranium. 

Hamilton  gives  several  cases  of  injury  of  the  nose  in  children,  in  which  the 
nasal  processes  of  the  upper  maxillary  bones  were  spread  outwards ;  one  of 
these  was  in  a  child  only  three  weeks  old,  upon  whose  face  a  block  of  wood 
fell  as  she  lay  asleep.  Such  an  occurrence  could  hardly  take  place  in  an 
adult. 

The  history  of  the  injury,  and  the  deformity,  generally  point  to  the  diag- 
nosis, which  is  nearly  always  rendered  certain  by  the  detection  of  crepitus. 
Other  symptoms  apt  to  be  present  are :  severe  pain  and  headache,  hemorrhage 
from  one  or  both  nostrils,  and  sometimes  emphysema  in  the  surrounding 
areolar  tissue.  Swelling  takes  place  so  rapidly  as  often  not  only  to  make  the 
exact  seat  and  direction  of  the  fracture  obscure,  but  to  interfere  seriously  with 
attempts  to  correct  the  displacement. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  especially  if  the  violence  inflicted  has  been  very 
great,  the  bones  are  comminuted  ;  and  this  adds  notably  to  the  difficulty  of 
exact  diagnosis  as  well  as  of  treatment.  The  mere  detection  is  easier,  as 
well  as  the  reduction,  but  the  latter  is  hard  to  maintain. 

Treatment. — Fractures  of  the  nasal  bones  usually  unite  very  readily,  and 
this  fact  makes  it  very  desirable  that  the  displacement  should  be  carefully 
corrected  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Hence  the  surgeon  should  at  once 
press  the  fragments  into  their  proper  relation  by  means  of  an  inflexible  probe 
or  director  passed  into  the  nostril,  first  on  the  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
moulding  them  at  the  same  time  with  the  fingers  of  his  other  hand  applied 
on  the  outside.  Another  good  plan  is  to  use  a  pair  of  forceps.  In  many 
cases  this  will  be  sufficient ;  the  deformity,  once  reduced,  does  not  recur,  and 
all  that  is  needful  is  to  keep  down  inflammation.  Hemorrhage  may  be 
arrested  by  gently  introducing  a  slender  bit  of  ice,  or  by  making  ^he  patient 
snuflf  up  into  the  nose,  water  as  hot  as  he  can  bear.  Emphysema  will  subside 
of  itself. 

Should  the  fragments  be  so  loose  as  to  fall  out  of  place,  the  attempt  may 
be  made  to  support  them  from  within  by  means  of  pieces  of  thick  soft-rubber 
catheters,  with  adhesive  plaster  externally ;  or  the  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  L.  D. 
Mason^  may  be  adopted.  This  consists  in  pushing  through  the  base  of  the  nose 
a  strong  pin  (gilt  or  nickel-plated),  and  bringing  a  strip  of  rubber  or  adhesive 
plaster  across  from  one  end  to  the  other  so  as  to  support  and  compress  the 
parts. 

For  the  treatment  of  deflections  of  the  septum  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
rules  which  shall  apply  to  the  more  difficult  cases,  since  they  may  require 
judicious  modifications  of  operative  procedures.  Usually,  in  the  simpler 
cases,  properly  applied  pressure  will  suffice  to  overcome  them. 

Sometimes,  when  the  nasal  process  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone  is  involved, 
there  may  be  violence  inflicted  on  the  lachrymal  duct.  From  this  may  arise 
stoppage  of  the  duct  iir\(\.  fistula  iachrymalis  ;  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  case 
would  present  unusual  difficulties. 

Malgaigne  quotes  from  Duverney  a  case  in  which  the  ultimate  result  of  an 
injury  of  this  kind  was  a  cancer,  which  destroyed  the  patient's  life. 

Fractures  of  the  Loaver  Jaw. — The  lower  jaw  presents  the  figure  of  a 
more  or  less  pointed  arch,  bent  upward  near  each  buttress.  Its  body,  com- 
prising all  in  front  of  the  angles,  is  thick  and  strong,  and  especially  dense  at 

'  Annals  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery.     Brooklyn,  1880. 
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Fig.  593. 


the  symphysis.  The  rami  are  flat  and  comparatively  thin,  widening  out 
transversely  above  and  posteriorly  to  form  the  condyles,  while  above  and  an- 
teriorly they  run  up  into  the  thin  points  known  as  the  coronoid  i)roces8es. 
Without  a  careful  study  of  the  anatomy  thus  briefly  sketched,  a  projjcr  com- 
prehension of  the  fractures  of  this  bone  is  impossible ;  and  such  study  must 
embrace  the  relations  of  the  condyles  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  as  well  as  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  osseous  structure  as  seen  in  sections.  As  to  the 
latter,  it  aflbrds  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  law  before  stated,  that  the 
lamella)  always  run  perpendicularly  to  the  planes  of  pressure,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  parallel  with  the  lines  of  muscular  action.  If  a  line  be  drawn  from 
the  symphysis  to  the  centre  of  either  condyle,  it  will  be  found  to  represent 
the  resultant  of  all  the  normal  forces  to  which  the  corresponding  half  of  the 
bone  is  subjected. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  its  complicated  shape,  the  fractures  of  this  bone 
present  great  varieties.  They  may  result  from  direct  violence  at  almost  any 
point,  or  from  indirect  violence  at  one  or  even  at  a  number  of  points.  A 
force  from  without  may  tend  to  crush  down  the  whole  arch,  in  which  case  it 

may  give  way  at  its  apex,  at  two  or 
more  weak  points,  or,  if  the  force  be 
exerted  somewhat  obliquely,  at  some 
point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  arch. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  distinct  lever- 
age, and  sometimes  a  pressure  on  one 
side  of  the  arch,  with  a  counterpressure 
on  the  other. 

The  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  593)  will 
serve  to  show  the  portions  of  the  bone 
at  which  fractures  are  most  apt  to  oc- 
cur. The  body  is  the  part  oftenest 
involved ;  it  may  be  broken  just  at 
the  symphysis  (although  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Boyer  this  was  long  thought 
to  be  impossible),  or  at  a  variable 
distance  from  it.  Double  fractures,  the  body  being  broken  through  at  two 
points,  are  by  no  means  rare.  The  angle  may  give  way,  probably  always  to 
leverage  across  it.  Occasionally  the  neck  of  the  condyle  has  been  broken, 
and  very  rarely  the  coronoid  process. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  are  rarely  met  with  in  children,  by  reason  of 
the  small  size  of  the  bone  at  their  age  ;^  and  they  are  infrequent  also  in  women 
and  old  people,  whose  habits  of  life  exempt  them  in  great  measure  from  the 
kind  and  degree  of  violence  by  which  these  injuries  are  produced.  Blows  of 
all  kinds — with  the  fist,  with  weapons,  by  the  kicks  of  horses,  by  flying 
masses  in  mining  accidents — falls  on  the  face,  and  crushing  forces,  such  as  the 
passage  of  a  wagon-wheel,  are  the  chief  causes  of  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Hamilton  states  that  he  has  seen  the  bone  broken  on  both  sides  by  the  vio- 
lent grasp  of  a  hand.  Gross^  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  of  70,  who  sustained 
a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  during  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing ; 
this  case  I  believe  to  be  unique. 

The  amount  of  injury  done  to  the  bone  varies  greatly.  No  other  single 
bone  is  so  apt  to  be  broken  in  several  places ;  a  fact  which  is  readily  ex- 
plained by  its  complex  shape,  and  its  double  articulation,  giving  two  points 

*  Bonchut  (op.  cit.  p.  759),  says  that  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  are  sometimes  caused  by  the 
accoucheur  in  aiding  delivery  ;  but  he  cites  no  cases  in  proof  of  the  statement.  Two  are  quoted, 
however,  byGurlt  (op.  cit.  Bd.  ii.  S.  409). 

«  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  940. 
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of  resistance.  Malffaigne  quotes  from  Houzelot  a  case  in  which,  the  patient 
having  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  height,  it  was  found  that  he  had  sustained 
fractures  of  the  symphysis,  of  the  neck  of  each  condyle,  and  of  both  coronoid 
processes.  Sir  W.  Fergusson'  mentions  an  almost  similar  case,  in  which, 
however,  only  one  coronoid  process  was  broken.  Ileath^  describes  a  speci- 
men in  the  Museum  of  King's  College,  in  which  the  body  of  the  bone  is  frac- 
tured on  either  side,  with  the  necks  of  both  condyles.  The  probability  is  that 
in  all  these  cases  the  force  was  received  on  the  symphysis,  and  that  the  frac- 
tures were  produced  simultaneously,  the  bone  yielding  at  all  its  weakest 
points. 

Another  specimen  mentioned  by  Heath  will  serve  to  illustrate  multiple 
fracture,  due,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  lateral  compression : — 

"  One  fracture  runs  obliquely  forward  in  front  of  the  first  molar  tooth  into  the  men- 
tal foramen.  A  second  fracture  runs  vertically  between  the  right  incisor  teeth.  A 
third  fracture  runs  very  obliquely  from  the  last  molar  on  the  right  side  down  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  bone  opposite  the  canine  tooth.  This  is  met  by  a  fourth  fracture 
running  obliquely  backward  in  front  of  the  first  molar  tooth  of  the  same  side.  The 
lower  border  of  the  bone  in  the  mental  region  is  broken  ofi'and  comminuted  into  numer- 
ous fragments,  one  of  which  contains  the  mental  foramen  of  the  right  side.  The  left 
condyle  is  also  broken  off  obliquely." 

Still  another  is  described  by  Heath  as  follows : — 

"  A  fracture  extends  obliquely  backward  between  the  second  and  third  molar  teeth 
of  the  left  side,  the  external  and  internal  plates  of  the  bone  being  equally  involved.  There 
is  also  an  oblique  (downward  and  backward)  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  right  condyle." 

Fractures  of  the  body  of  the  jaw-bone  are  almost  always  compound,  by  lace- 
ration or  rupture  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  underlying  tissues,  so  that 
the  air  within  the  mouth  gets  access  to  the 
broken  ends.  Hence  there  is  very  apt  to 
be  suppuration,  and  the  breath  and  secre- 
tions of  the  mouth  are  generally  offensive 
from  the  decomposition  which  ensues. 

The  annexed  sketch  (Fig.  594)  from  a 
specimen  in  the  Miitter  Museum  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,  shows 
a  comminuted  fracture,  one  portion  of 
which,  extending  backward,  is  a  mere  fis- 
sure. Malgaigne  quotes  from  Gariel  an 
instance  in  which  he  "  proved  by  an  autopsy 
the  existence  of  a  fissure  on  a  level  with  the  dental  canal,  involving  but  part 
of  the  thickness  of  the  bone ;"  the  patient  had  fallen  from  a  height. 

When  there  is  double  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  the^two  lines  of 
separation  may  be  on  the  same  side,  or  on  opposite  sides,  of  the  symphysis. 
In  the  former  case  the  intermediate  fragment  will  not  be  as  greatly  displaced, 
or  as  hard  to  control,  as  in  the  latter. 

Peirson^  has  recorded  an  instance  of  double  fracture  of  the  jaw  by  the  passaf»e  of  a 
wagon-wheel,  in  which  the  middle  fragment  of  bone,  with  the  tongue,  "  was°forced 
down  the  throat,  so  as  nearly  to  occasion  suffocation.  The  accident  occurred  in  the 
night,  but  fortunately  near  a  house  whose  inhabitants  were  awake  ;  and  the  patient 
obtained  the  loan  of  an  iron  spoon,  with  which  he  contrived  to  drao-  the  tonf^ue  for- 
ward, and  prevent  the  impending  suffocation,  till  I  was  enabled  to  secure  the  fragments 


Comminuted  and  Assured  fracture  of  lower  jaw. 


'  System  of  Practical  Surgery,  p.  457.    London,  1870. 
'  Remarks  on  Fractures.     Boston,  1840. 


Op.  cit.,  p.  5. 
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by  wiring  the  teeth.     Great  swelling  followed,  preventing  deglutition  for  many  days ; 
but  the  patient,  being  supported  through  an  oesophagus  tube,  eventually  recovered." 

TTore  it  was  the  unopposed  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
tliat  dragc^ed  back  the  fragment.  Indeed,  the  effect  of  muscular  action  in 
causing  or  Keeping  up  displacement  is  generally  as  clearly  demonstrable  in  frac- 
tures of  the  lower  jaw  as  in  those  of  any  other  bone.  In  one  case,  in  1877,  I 
was  obliged  to  divide  the  muscles  behind  the  symphysis,  in  a  fracture  close 
to  that  point,  in  order  to  reduce  the  fragment  drawn  back  by  them. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  degree  of  displacement  is  curiously  slight,  per- 
haps because  the  actions  of  different  muscles  counterbalance  one  another,  as 
is  noticed  in  some  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  also. 

The  signs  of  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  are  seldom  very  obscure, 
and  sometimes  very  plain.  Usually  there  is  rapid  swelling,  which,  when  the 
bone  is  broken  at  one  side,  produces  a  curious  twist  of  the  face.  Of  course 
the  motion  of  the  part  is  limited,  not  only  by  the  mere  loss  of  continuity  in 
the  bone,  but  by  the  pain  caused  by  it ;  and  there  is  apt  besides  to  be  at  least 
a  temporary  paralysis  of  the  lip,  from  the  injury  to  the  inferior  dental  nerve. 
Hence  speech  is  impaired  and  chewing  often  impossible.  Profuse  salivation 
is  an  almost  constant  symptom,  and  is  made  more  apparent  by  the  loss  of 
control  of  the  mouth.  Sometimes,  especially  if  the  fracture  be  compound, 
the  saliva  is  offensive,  even  to  the  patient  himself.  When  the  finger  is 
inserted  into  the  mouth,  and  the  other  hand  applied  outside,  the  line  of  the 
teeth  is  found  to  be  abruptly  irregular,  and  the  fragments  may  be  moved 
upon  one  another,  with  the  production  of  pain,  and  of  more  or  less  distinct 
crepitus.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  very  few  adults  have  perfectly 
regular  teeth ;  and  that  even  very  marked  irregularities  do  not  indicate  frac- 
ture, unless  there  is  pain  on  pressure,  and  a  corresponding  deviation  at  some 
point  on  the  opposite  margin  of  the  bone.  Abnormal  mobility,  also,  is  very 
rarely  wanting,  though  it  may  be  so  slight  as  to  require  extreme  care  for  its 
detection. 

The  irregularity  in  the  line  of  the  teeth  may  be  either  transverse,  one  frag- 
ment being  drawn  down  below  the  level  of  the  other,  or  lateral,  the  anterior 
fragment  generally  slipiDing  up  within  the  posterior.  This  latter  displace- 
ment is  due  partly  to  muscular  action,  but  partly  also  to  the  fact  noted  by 
Malgaigne,  that  the  plane  of  the  fracture  is  apt  to  run  inward  and  backward, 
the  posterior  fragment  being  beveled  at  the  expense  of  its  inner  face ;  and 
this  again,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  pointed  arch-shape  of 
the  whole  bone. 

Although  it  would  seem  as  if  the  dental  nerve  could  never  escape  being 
torn  or  stretched  in  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  occurrence  of 
permanent  trouble  from  this  cause  is  very  rare.  Hamilton^  gives  one  case, 
and  refers  to  another  seen  by  Desirabode. 

Fractures  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  generally  oblique,  in  the  direction 
shown  in  the  annexed  cut  (Fig.  595),  representing  a  specimen  without  history 
in  the  Mutter  Museum.  In  this  case  there  had  been  a  false  joint  formed. 
Another  case  occurred  in  my  ward  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  in  1882,  in  the 
person  of  an  elderly  man  who  had  fallen  down,  striking  on  a  stone. 

A  much  rarer  form  of  fracture,  partly  involving  the  angle,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
596 ;  it  represents  a  specimen  also  in  the  Mutter  Museum,  and  of  unknown 
history.  Besides  a  very  old  and  firmly  united  fracture,  almost  exactly  at  the 
symphysis,  there  is  a  recent  oblique  one  beginning  at  the  angle  and  i-unning 
downward  and  forward  to  near  the  middle  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  right 
half  of  the  body  of  the  bone. 

«  Op  cit.,  p.  127. 
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The  coronoid  process  has  very  rarely  been  seen  fractured ;  never  without 
other  lesions.  Besides  the  cases  before  quoted  from  Ilouzelot  and  Fergusson, 
Gurlt  gives  one  other, from  Middeldorpf,  andTatura  has  reported*  a  fourth. 

Fig.  595.  Fig.  596. 


Fracture  of  lower  jaw  at  augle.  Fracture  of  lower  jaw  at  symphysis  and  augle. 

A  number  of  instances  are  on  record  in  which  the  condyloid  -process  has  been 
broken,  either  by  itself  or,  as  in  cases  already  referred  to,  along  with  other 
portions  of  the  bone.  I  have  seen  the  former  condition  caused  by  a  stone,  in 
a  man  injured  by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  blast.  WilP  has  reported  one 
observed  by  him  in  a  patient  hurt  by  a  falling  wall.  Watson^  has  recorded 
a  case  of  fracture  of  the  necks  of  both  condyles,  by  a  fall  from  a  yard-arm,  the 
jaw-bone  being  otherwise  uninjured.  Cockburn*  gives  a  curious  case  in  which 
by  a  blow  on  the  left  side  of  the  face,  the  neck  of  the  right  condyle  was  broken. 
Other  instances  are  quoted  by  Malgaigne,  who  points  out  that  "  the  condyle 
itself  remains  in  relation  with  the  glenoid  cavity ;  but  the  pterygoid  muscle 
makes  it  execute  a  movement  of  rotation,  carrying  the  fractured  neck  up- 
ward, forward,  and  inward,  so  that  the  fractured  surface  of  the  inferior  frag- 
ment is  in  relation  only  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck  and  of  the 
condyle." 

A  case  is  reported*  in  which,  along  with  fracture  about  an  inch  to  the  right 
of  the  symphysis,  there  was  discovered  after  death,  fifty-four  days  from  the 
time  of  the  accident  (a  fall  from  a  horse),  a  fracture  "situated  in  the  left 
condyle,  and  extending  obliquely  downward  and  inward."  If  this  fracture 
involved  the  condyle  itself,  it  was,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  altogether 
unique. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  may  be  readily  in- 
ferred ;  they  will  be  more  clearly  made  out  if  the  fracture  is  on  one  side  only. 
Besides  crepitus,  pain,  and  inability  to  move  the  jaw,  there  will  be  a  twisting 
of  the  chin  toward  the  injured  side,  which,  according  to  Malgaigne,  is  apt  to 
be  permanent  in  cases  which  do  not  prove  fatal.  This  twist  has  an  obvious 
diagnostic  significance,  as  in  unilateral  luxation  the  chin  is  directed  away 
from  the  injured  side. 

Fractures  of  the  jaw  vary  greatly  in  their  degree  of  gravity.  Even  when 
they  are  compound,  healing  often  takes  place  with  readiness,  and  in  cases 
which  look  very  unpromising  a  good  result  may  be  obtained  by  careful  and 
well-directed  treatment.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  injuries  about  the 
face  are  particularly  liable  to  be  followed  by  erysipelas ;  and  the  interference 
with  nutrition  which  necessarily  attends  the  lesion  in  question,  may  be  a 
source  of  serious  debility,  especially  in  persons  previously  broken  down  by 

'  Lancet,  Dec.  1,  1860  ;  see  also  Trans,  of  Path.  Society  of  London  for  1861,  p.  159. 

«  Lancet,  Jan.  21,  1882.  »  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  Oct.  1840. 

*  British  Medical  Journal,  December  28,  1867. 

•  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Part  IIL,  Surgical  Vol.,  p,  649. 
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hard  labor  and  bad  habits.  Hemorrhage  very  rarely  ensues  to  a  troublesome 
detjree,  unless  in  very  bad  comi)Ound  fractures,  in  which  the  facial  artery  is 
wounded.  Stephen  Smith'  reports  a  case  in  which,  on  the  twentieth  day 
after  fracture  of  the  body  and  ramus,  the  patient  lost  a  pint  of  blood,  prob- 
ably from  the  inferior  dental  artery. 

Necrosis  of  detached  fragments,  with  loss  of  teeth,  is  a  common  consequence 
of  severe  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw.  Abscesses  often  form,  and  may  even 
prove  fatal.  Thus  Mr.  Abraham^  exhibited  to  the  Pathological  Section  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland,  a  jaw  fractured  on  the  right  side  at  the 
mental  foramen,  on  the  left  side  from  behind  the  last  molar  tooth  to  the 
angle.  The  patient,  a  man  aged  36,  had  been  knocked  down,  and  kicked 
while  on  the  ground.  "  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  he 
got  out  of  bed,  walked  from  his  house  a  short  distance,  and  returning  fell 
dead  at  his  own  door.  The  fracture  at  the  angle  was  found  to  be  compound, 
communicating  with  the  mouth ;  and  an  abscess  traced  from  the  parotid 
region  down  along  the  carotid  artery  into  the  pericardium,  had  formed  in 
connection  with  it." 

Richet,^  in  1865,  called  attention  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  putrid 
infection  {septicceriiia)  as  the  result  of  fractures  of  the  jaw  with  laceration  of 
the  alveolar  periosteum,  and  Chassaignac  stated  that  he  had  seen  and  pub- 
lished similar  cases. 

Salivary  fistula  is  said  to  have  sometimes  occurred  after  compound  fracture. 

Treatment. — This  may  be  a  very  simple  affair,  or  it  may  require  great 
mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  Sometimes  reduc- 
tion is  readily  effected,  and  maintained  with  ease  by  bandaging ;  sometimes, 
although  the  fragments  can  be  replaced  without  difficulty,  they  resume  their 
faulty  relation  the  moment  they  are  left  to  themselves.  Sometimes  the 
obstacles  to  reduction  are  very  great. 

One  case  is  recorded  by  Lonsdale,^  in  which  a  woman  had  the  jaw  fractured 
by  a  blow  with  a  poker ;  "  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  two  por- 
tions to  lie  in  apposition,  and  the  cause  was  not  discovered  till  two  or  three 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  when,  on  passing  a  probe  down,  a  tooth 
was  felt  jammed  between  the  fractured  surfaces ;  as  soon  as  it  was  withdraw^n, 
the  ends  of  the  bone  came  easily  into  contact."  Sometimes  splinters  become 
wedged  cross-wise  between  the  fragments.  I  have  already  mentioned  having 
had  to  divide  the  muscles  just  behind  the  symphysis  in  one  case,  in  order  to 
effect  reduction  ;  and  my  belief  is  that  in  very  many  cases,  even  with  the  best 
apparatus  that  can  be  devised,  muscular  contraction  is  not  wholly  overcome, 
but  a  certain  degree — too  slight  it  may  be  to  produce  obvious  deformity — 
remains. 

The  great  object  to  be  aimed  at  is,  so  to  restore  the  form  of  the  bone  that 
the  teeth  shall  come  into  proper  apposition  with  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  and 
thus  to  insure  to  the  patient  the  ability  to  masticate  food.  It  is  by  no  means 
always  easy  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  reduction,  durins:  the 
progress  of  the  treatment ;  and  the  surgeon  will  do  well  as  early  as  possible — 
say  about  the  third  week — to  cautiously  test  the  question  by  removing  all 
apparatus,  and,  carefully  supporting  the  broken  bone  below,  bringing  it  up  so 
that  the  line  of  the  teeth,  upper  and  lower,  can  be  compared  by  means  of  the 
finger  inserted  into  the  mouth.  Should  there  be  any  defect  in  the  apposition, 
it  may  be  much  more  readily  corrected  at  this  stage  than  at  any  later  period. 

'  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  January,  1857. 

»  British  Medical  Journal,  December  23,  1882. 

'  Gaz.  des  Hopitaux,  1865  ;  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1866. 

*  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures,  p.  229. 
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In  effecting  reduction,  the  surgeon  should  pass  one  or  two  fingers  of  one 
hand  into  the  patient's  mouth,  applying  them  to  the  teeth,  while  with  the 
thumb  and  fingers  of  the  other  hand  he  endeavors  to  bring  the  bone  itself,  at 
its  lower  border,  into  proper  shape.  As  a  general  rule,  the  greater  the  vio- 
lence which  has  caused  the  injury,  the  more  will  the  bone  De  likely  to  be 
shattered,  and  the  soft  parts  to  be  torn. 

Fractures  at  or  close  to  the  symphysis  are  more  easily  kept  reduced  than 
those  of  the  middle  of  the  body  at  either  side.  And  fractures  at  the  angle 
are  but  little  liable  to  displacement,  partly  because  they  are  at  the  widest 
part  of  the  pointed  arch  before  spoken  of,  partly  because  the  disposition  of 
the  muscles  is  such  that  neither  fragment  is  pulled  upon  more  than  the  other; 
they  are  as  it  were  balanced. 

The  bandage  most  frequently  employed  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  retention  of 
fractures  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  that  known  as  Barton's.'  Hamilton  describes 
an  apparatus  made  with  straps  and  buckles,  on  a  very  similar  plan,  which  he 
has  used  with  satisfaction.  Before  applying  either,  it  is  better,  if  the  patient 
be  a  male  adult,  to  have  the  face  shaved,  or,  at  least,  to  have  the  beard  clipped 
very  short ;  the  hair,  if  long,  should  also  be  cut. 

If  the  fracture  is  at  either  side,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  pressure  of 
the  bandage  may  be  so  exerted  as  simply  to  flatten  out  the  broken  bone,  as 
it  were ;  an  action  which,  carried  to  excess,  would  produce  between  the  frag- 
ments an  angle  salient  toward  the  mouth.  Hence  it  is  much  better  to  use  a 
splint  made  of  binder's  board,  felt,  or  gutta-percha,  moulded  to  fit  the  chin, 
and  smoothly  lined  with  a  thin  sheet  of  raw  cotton,  or  with  Canton  flannel. 

Greater  security  may  be  given  to  this  apparatus,  if,  before  applying  the  ban- 
dage, the  outer  splint  be  fastened  in  place  by  a  strip  of  plaster  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  width,  passing  well  up  on  each  cheek.  What  is  known  as  "  rubber 
adhesive  plaster"  is  the  best,  but  any  well-made  adhesive  plaster,  not  too 
fresh,  will  answer.  If  the  strip  be  made  twice  as  wide,  and  doubled  on  itself 
so  as  to  have  an  adhesive  surface  toward  the  splint  and  another  toward  the 
bandage,  the  latter  will  be  still  further  prevented  from  slipping.  Such  a 
precaution  is  by  no  means  needless  in  the  cases  of  some  very  unruly  or 
delirious  patients. 

When  the  surgeon  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  accurate  retention  of  the  frag- 
ments, a  very  simple  and  easy  expedient  may  be  adopted  to  insure  it,  at  least 
until  a  permanent  apparatus  can  be  made.  A  large  vial-cork  may  be  cut 
down  so  as  to  square  it  on  two  opposite  sides,  leaving  it  of  suflicient  thickness 
for  spaces  to  be  cut  out  on  these  square  sides,  on  one  side  for  the  upper  and  on 
the  other  side  for  the  lower  teeth.  This  shaping  can  be  easily  done  with  a  sharp 
knife,  by  any  one  with  ordinary  dexterity  in  such  matters.  When  finished, 
this  interdental  splint  can  be  fitted  to  the  upper  teeth,  the  lower  jaw  brought 
up  to  it,  and  the  fragments  properly  placed  in  their  groove,  after  which  the 
outside  splint  and  bandage  may  be  put  on. 

Another  very  ancient  device  is  that  of  surrounding  the  adjacent  teeth  on 
the  two  fragments  with  a  wire,  which  thus  includes  them  in  a  loop,  secured 
by  twisting  the  ends  of  the  wire.  Such  a  loop  need  not  be  retained  very 
long,  and,  indeed,  ought  not  to  be,  lest  it  should  injure  the  gums  ;  a  week  or 
ten  days  will  generally  be  a  sufficient  time,  as  the  process  of  union  will  then 
have  begun,  and  the  fragments  will  be  apt  to  keep  their  place. 

In  cities,  or  wherever  the  services  of  a  competent  dentist  can  be  had,  the 
best  plan  is  to  have  a  mould  taken  of  the  patient's  jaws,  the  fragments  being 
held  in  place  by  the  surgeon.  From  this  an  accurate  cast  may  Ibe  made,  and 
upon  this  again  a  vulcanite  plate,  to  fit  above  and  below.     When  skilfully 

I  See  Vol.  I.  p.  404,  Fig.  64. 
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(lone,  tliis  gives  the  surgeon  as  absolute  control  of  the  fragments  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain.  By  some,  si)lints  of  this  kind  have  been  attached  to  steel 
arms  or  branches  coming  out  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  connected 
with  an  outside  framework,  a  padded  plate  fitting  underneath  the  chin ; 
when  such  an  ai)paratus  is  employed,  there  is  no  need  of  the  upper  teeth  being 
taken  into  the  account  at  all,  as  the  fragments  are  securely  held  between  the 
mould  above  and  the  padded  plate  below.  The  arms  connecting  the  two  are 
arranged  with  screws  and  nuts,  so  that  they  can  be  tightened  to  the  requisite 
degree. 

liutenick,  Lonsdale,  Gunning,  Bean,  Kingsley,  and  many  others,  have  exer- 
cised much  ingenuity  in  devising  modifications  of  apparatus  based  upon  this 
idea.  The  appliances  known  by  their  names  may  be  found  described  in 
detail  in  so  many  systematic  works,  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to 
devote  more  space  to  them  here. 

During  the  confinement  of  the  jaw  by  any  of  the  means  now  mentioned,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  patient  is  debarred  from  the  use  of  ordinary  food  ;  and  by 
some  of  the  older  writers  it  was  advised  that  a  front  tooth  should  be  drawn 
in  order  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  milk,  soups,  etc.  This,  however,  is 
unnecessary ;  scarcely  any  one  has  the  teeth  so  closely  set  together  as  to  pre- 
vent liquids  from  finding  their  way  to  the  back  of  the  mouth.  If  from  swel- 
ling or  other  cause  deglutition  be  very  much  hindered,  nourishment  may  be 
administered  either  by  means  of  a  tube  passed  along  the  floor  of  the  nose, 
and  so  down  into  the  stomach,  or  by  enema.  The  difiiculty  of  swallowing 
rarely  persists  more  than  a  few  days. 

Suturing  of  the  fragments  has  been  practised  with  advantage  in  a  few 
instances  of  very  oblique  fracture,  where  retention  by  ordinary  means  was 
found  impossible.  Kinloch's  case,^  the  first  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge, 
was  one  of  compound  fracture,  and  the  result  was  excellent.  Thomas^  has 
reported  two  cases  attended  with  like  success. 

Fastening  the  fragments  together,  by  means  of  silver  pins,  as  recommended 
by  Wheelhouse,^  appears  to  ofler  no  advantage  over  the  ligature,  while  it 
multiplies  the  chance  of  irritation  of  the  soft  parts. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  are  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  complicated 
with  luxation  of  one  cond^de.  Probably  the  dislocation  occurs  first,  as  other- 
wise there  would  scarcely  be  purchase  enough  to  force  the  condyle  out  of  its 
socket.  Details  of  the  reported  cases  are  given  by  Heath.'*  In  one  case 
only  were  both  condyles  displaced,  and  the  necks  fractured ;  and  in  one,  in 
wdiich  only  one  condyle  was  luxated,  it  was  also  broken  ofl:'  at  the  neck.* 
Replacement  of  the  condyle  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  obviously 
impossible ;  but  when  the  fracture  is  far  enough  from  the  condyle  to  give 
sullicient  purchase,  the  luxation  may  be  reduced  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  fracture  then  proceeded  with. 

Non-union. — While,  as  a  general  rule,  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  unite 
readily,  there  are  not  a  few^  cases  on  record  in  which  they  have  failed  to  do 
so.  Malgaigne  quotes  from  Berard  a  curious  case  of  "  a  child  whose  fracture 
made  no  progress  toward  recovery  until  the  apparatus,  an  ordinary  bandage, 
was  removed."  On  a  previous  page  a  specimen  of  false  joint  formed  at  tne 
angle  was  depicted  ;  and  Physick^  case,  in  which  union  was  brought  about 
by  the  employment  of  a  seton,  is  among  the  most  widely-known  instances  of 
success  by  that  mode  of  treatment. 

But  little  need  be  said  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  when  union  takes 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1859.  *  Lancet,  August  17,  1867. 

»  Ibid.  *  Op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

'  Both  these  cases  are  quoted  from  Bonn  by  Coote,  in  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  2d  ed. 
vol.  ii.  p.  429 ;  Am.  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  680. 
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place  slowly,  or  when  a  false  joint  has  formed,  in  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw, 
since  the  general  principles  already  laid  down  are  of  particularly  easy  apitli- 
cation  here. 

In  cases  of  slow  consolidation,  the  surgeon  should  first  have  made  a  very 
accurately  fitting  interdental  splint,  and,  after  thoroughly  rubbing  the  frag- 
ments together,  he  should  apply  it,  so  as  to  keep  them  at  absolute  rest  in 
good  relative  position.  Failing  in  this,  he  should  proceed  at  once  to  drill  the 
fragments,  and  wire  them  together,  confining  the  jaw  subsequently  with  a 
moulded  outside  splint  and  a  carefully  applied  bandage. 

When  a  false-joint  has  formed,  the  fragments  niay  be  at  once  scraped, 
drilled,  and  wired. 

It  will,  perhaps,  seem  as  if  so  prompt  a  resort  to  the  most  heroic  mea- 
sures, without  a  previous  trial  of  milder  means,  were  at  variance  with  the 
accepted  rules  of  surgery.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  bone,  thouo;h 
easily  accessible,  is  very  difficult  of  control ;  and  that  the  interference  with 
nutrition  during  the  period  required  for  such  attempts,  would  be  of  itself  a 
serious  evil. 

Union  with  Deformity. — When  a  fracture  of  the  jaw  has  united  with  the 
fragments  in  bad  relative  position,  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  means  of  cor- 
rection are  available ;  only,  in  fact,  when  the  bone  has  been  broken  some- 
where near  the  symphysis,  as  elsewhere  interference  would  either  endanger 
the  vessel  or  nerve,  or  both,  or  would  be  useless  by  reason  of  the  wanfof 
purchase  for  mechanical  treatment.  Yet  it  may  be  that  in  some  few  cases, 
even  as  far  back  as  the  angle,  subcutaneous  osteotomy  might  afford  a  chance 
of  dividing  the  uniting  medium,  as  it  would  indeed  be  the  best  means  of 
doing  it  at  any  point.  Afterward,  drilling,  wiring,  and  a  well  made  inter- 
dental splint,  with  a  bandage  externally,  should  be  employed. 


Fractures  of  the  Laryngeal  Apparatus. 

Fractures  of  the  IIyoid  Bone. — From  its  position  and  connections,  this 
bone  is  greatly  protected,  yet  a  number  of  instances  are  upon  record  in  which 
it  has  been  broken,  either  alone  or  along  with  severe  injuries  of  neio"hborintr 
parts.  It  is  of  the  former  class  of  cases  only  that  I  have  now  to  speak,  since 
this  lesion  is  in  the  others  a  comparatively  unimportant  complication. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  hyoid  bone  is  seldom  fractured  in  cases  of 
hanging,  whether  suicidal  or  judicial.  Casper  says^  that  he  lias  never  seen 
it  in  any  of  the  numerous  bodies  officially  examined  by  him.  Mackmurdo, 
for  many  years  surgeon  to  the  Newgate  Prison,  in  London,  is  quoted  by  Gibb' 
as  stating  that  he  had  only  once  seen  the  body  of  the  bone  broken  in  a  hanged 
man,  and  that  in  three  or  four  only  had  he  seen  one  or  other  cornu  (never 
both)  fractured.  In  suicides,  the  body  of  the  bone  was  seen  broken  by  Orfila, 
and  a  cornu  by  Dieffenbach  and  Cazauvieilh  (two  cases). 

In  the  body  of  Wirz,  hanged  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1865,  "  the  hyoid 
bone  had  received  six  injuries ;  separation  of  the  greater  and  lesser  processes 
on  both  sides  from  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  true  fracture  of  the  outer  third 
of  the  greater  process  on  either  side."^ 

This  bone  has  been  several  times  observed  to  be  broken  by  throttlino- 
(Auber^e,  Dieffenbach,  Murchison,  Lalesque,  Devergie,  Ilelwig),  and  by  falls 
in  which  the  front  of  the  neck  is  struck  against  some  resisting  body  (Harley, 

•  Forensic  Medicine,  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

«  On  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Windpipe,  etc.     London,  1864. 

»  Med.  and^Surg.  Hist,  of  the  War  of  the  RebeUion,  Part  I.,  Surg.  Vol.,  p.  400. 
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Griinder,  T.  '\A'"oo(l),  and  in  three  cases  the  lesion  was  ascribed  to  muscular 
contraction  (Ollivier  d' Angers,  Obrc,'  La  Koe'). 

Ollivier's  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  aged  56,  who  made  a  false  step  and 
fell,  her  head  being  thrown  forcibly  backward.  "At  the  same  moment  she 
heard  a  very  distinct  crack  at  the  upper  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  neck ; 
there  was  a  fracture  of  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid."  La  Roe's  patient 
sustained  the  injury  in  yawning. 

From  the  few  recorded  cases,  the  symptoms  of  this  fracture  would  seem 
to  be :  sharp,  sticking  pain ;  sometimes  spitting  of  blood ;  swelling,  and 
embarrassment  in  speaking  or  swallowing ;  and,  when  the  fragments  remain 
in  contact,  crepitation.  Upon  examination  with  one  finger  in  the  mouth  and 
one  outside,  the  fragments  can  be  felt,  and  perhaps  pushed  into  place. 

In  Griinder's  case,  the  only  uncomplicated  one  which  proved  fatal,  the 
broken  cornu  was  found  "jammed  between  the  epiglottis  and  the  rima  glot- 
tidis."  In  all  the  other  instances,  there  was  union  by  means  of  callus  ;  and 
this  had  taken  place  in  two  specimens,  one  without  history,'  and  the  other 
taken  from  a  woman  who  several  years  before  her  death  had  received  a  blow 
on  the  neck  by  a  heavy  boot  falling  on  her  as  she  lay  asleep.* 

As  to  the  treatment^  the  first  point  must  of  course  be  to  remedy  any  dis- 
placement of  the  fragments,  by  manipulation ;  next  to  allay  inflammation, 
by  suitable  local  applications  ;  to  enjoin  upon  the  patient  perfect  quiet,  and 
to  provide  for  his  due  nourishment,  should  swallowing  be  difiicult  or  impossi- 
ble, by  means  of  nutrient  enemata.  A  stomach-tube  has  been  used  in  some 
cases,  but  at  some  risk  of  disturbing  the  fracture. 

Fractures  of  the  Laryngeal  Cartilages. — The  laryngeal  cartilages  are 
from  their  situation  exposed  to  the  same  causes  of  fracture  as  the  hyoid 
bone — compression  by  hanging  or  throttling,  falls,  and  blows — but  they  are 
less  under  the  shelter  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  hence  more  frequentl}-  sufter. 

Caspei^  says  that  he  has  never  yet  seen  fractures  of  the  larynx  in  cases  of 
hanging ;  but  instances  are  recorded  by  Weiss  and  Cazauvieilh,  and  in  the 
Warren  Anatomical  Museum,  in  Boston,  there  is  a  specimen  of  fracture  of  the 
right  upper  cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  from  a  Sandwich  Islander,  who 
took  his  own  life  in  this  way.  A  case  in  which  the  cricoid  was  broken  by 
hanging  is  also  recorded  by  Porter."  (In  the  ofiicial  report'  of  the  autopsy  on 
the  assassin  Guiteau,  it  is  stated  that  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  was  ruptured, 
and  that  the  hyoid  bone  and  thyroid  cartilage  were  widely  separated.)  ^lor- 
gagni^  says:  "That  the  larynx  is  sometimes  broken  from  that  cause  [hanging], 
I  have  seen,  together  w^ith  Valsalva."  ..."  A  hanged  man  had  the  sterno- 
thyroidei  and  hyo-thyroidei  muscles  torn,  so  that  only  a  membranous  sub- 
stance remained  in  their  place  about  the  annular  cartilage.  And  this  very 
cartilage  was  also  broken  asunder."  ..."  The  celebrated  Professor  Weissius 
found,  in  a  soldier  who  had  been  hanged,  the  annular  cartilage  broken  asunder 
into  many  pieces,  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  trachea  entirely  torn  away  from 
the  larynx." 

Malgaigne  c^uotes  cases  of  fracture  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  by  the  grasp  of 
a  hand,  from  Ladoz  and  Marjolin.  Fractures  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  alone, 
produced  in  the  same  way,  have  been  reported  by  Fredet^  and  Pemberton." 

•  Gibb,  op.  cit.  «  Medical  Record,  April  15,  1882. 
»  Gibb,  Trans,  of  the  Pathol.  Society  of  London,  1862. 

«  Gurlt,  op.  cit.,  Bd.  i.  S.  327.  *  Op.  cit. 

6  Archives  of  Laryngology,  June  30,  1880.  ^  Medical  News,  July  8,  1882. 

•  De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum,  Lib.  ii.  Epist.  xix. 
'  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Review,  Jan.  1869. 

">  Lancet,  May  22,  1869.  Mr.  Pemberton  refers  also  to  papers  on  Manual  Strangnlation,  hj 
Wilson  and  Keiller,  in  the  Edinburgh  Med.  Journal  for  1855  and  1856. 
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Wales'  reports  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  lower  jaw  by 
a  tVuijniciit  of  a  shell ;  Iluinilloii  gives  one  case^  of  fracture  of  the  thyroid  and 
cricoid  by  a  kick  from  a  man,  and  another^  by  the  kick  of  a  horse.  I  have 
myself  met  with  a  case^  of  supposed  fracture  of  the  larynx  (probably  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  only)  by  the  kick  of  a  man. 

Hunt  records'  an  instance  in  whicli  both  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  were 
broken  by  a  blow  from  a  piece  of  wood  thrown  otf  from  a  circular  saw.  Per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  case,  however,  is  that  re[)orted  by  Sawyer,*  in 
which  there  was  double  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  fracture  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  thyroid  cartilage,  right  radius,  and  left  [latella ;  tracheotomy  was  ficr- 
formed  on  the  tifth  day,  having  become  urgently  necessary;  the  patient  ulti- 
mately made  a  good  recovery. 

Instances  have  Ijeen  reported  by  Maclean^  and  Roe,^  in  which  the  thyroid 
cartilage  alone  was  broken  by  falls  against  resisting  objects — a  stump  and  the 
edge  of  a  table.  Sometimes  the  hyoid  bone  also  suffers,  as  in  a  case  recorded 
by  Koch,^  and  in  Sawj-er's  case  above  referred  to;  and  sometimes,  again,  the 
cricoid  is  involved,  as  in  the  instance  quoted  I)y  Malgaigne  from  Plenck. 

Fractures  of  the  cricoid  alone  by  hanging  and  throttling  have  already  been 
spoken  of;  Stokes  records'"  an  instance  in  which  this  lesion  was  the  result  of 
a  kick. 

The  ineehanism  of  production  of  these  lesions  is  sufficiently  apparent."  It 
does  not  seem  that  the  rigidity  of  the  cartilages  has  anything  to  do  with 
their  liability  to  fracture:  Gibb'^  mentions  a  number  of  cases  occurring  iu 
young  children. 

As  to  the  symptoms^  there  is  always  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  parts, 
often  increased  by  the  occurrence  of  emphysema ;  in  the  case  observed  by 
me,  there  was  a  curious  limitation  of  the  emphysematous  condition  to  the 
cervical  region  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  Pain,  increased  by  efforts  at 
coughing  or  swallowing,  is  generally  present,  and  is  sometimes  marked ; 
there  is  always  tenderness,  and  often  the  handling  of  the  parts  elicits  crepitus. 
The  voice  is  husky,  perhaps  almost  extinct ;  breathing  is  difficult,  and  the 
face  generally  more  or  less  livid,  with  an  anxious  expression.  A  very  con- 
stant symptom  is  the  expectoration  of  bloody,  frothy  mucus,  with  or  without 
cough.  From  the  presence  of  all  or  most  of  these  phenomena,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  case,  a  diagnosis  may  be  arrived  at  without  much  difficulty. 

The  prognosis  is  a  matter  open  to  more  doubt.  In  Plenck's  case  death  was 
instantaneous,  as  it  was  also  in  a  case  of  throttling  reported  by  Daraonetta  ;'^ 
but  more  frequently  the  patient  dies  gradually  by  suffocation,  from  hemor- 
rhage beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  inflanmiatory  swelling,  or  oedema. 
Roe,  in  the  article  before  quoted,  speaks  of  fracture  of  the  cricoid  as  "almost 
invariably"  fatal ;   and  from  the  records  it  would  seem  as  if  he  might  have 

1  Am.  .Tnurnal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1867. 

«  Medical  Record,  Jan.  1,  1867. 

'  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  Gth  ed.  p.  153. 

*  Reported  in  Archives  of  Laryngology,  March,  1880. 

*  Ara.  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April,  ISOtj.  The  reader  may  consult  with  advantage 
the  table  of  29  cases  given  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Hunt's  article. 

6  Ibid.,  Jan.  IS.itJ.  '  Canada  Med.  Journal,  Sept.  1865. 

8  Trans,  of  Am.  Laryngological  Association,  1880,  p.  99. 

^  Quoted  by  Roe,  loc.  cit. 

''*  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  May,  1869. 

"  In  the  Index  Medicus  for  1882  (p.  380),  there  is  given  a  reference  to  a  paper  by  P.  Hanme- 
der,  "  Uber  den  Entstehungs-mechanismus  der  Verletzungen  des  Kehlkopfes  und  des  Zungenbeins 
beim  Erhangen,"  in  the  Wiener  med.  Blatt,  1882,  S.  810.  This  pjobably  embodies  the  latest 
views  on  the  subject. 

'*  Diseases  of  tlie  Throat  and  Windpipe,  etc.,  p.  436. 

"  Ann.  des  Mai.  de  I'Oreille  et  du  Larynx,  Mai,  1879. 
VOL.  IV. — 6 
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omitted  tlio  qnalifioation.  One  case  only  has  been  reported'  in  which  reco- 
very is  claimed  to  have  occurred  after  lesion  of  this  part  of  tlie  larynx ;  I 
have  seen  a  Frcndi  translation^  of  the  account,  \vhi(,'h  is  too  vague,  and 
aj^parcntly  too  inac<airate,  to  weigh  against  the  mass  of  testimony  on  the 
other  side.  (Possil)ly  this  gloomy  condition  of  atiairs  mi<^]it  be  changed  by 
the  very  early  performance  of  tracheotomy).  Unfavorable  indications  are, 
in  any  case:  great  interference  Avith  breathing,  severe  cough,  marked  cya- 
nosis, and  free  spitting  of  blood.  AVhen  recovery  takes  place,  the  voice  is 
apt  to  be  permanently  altered. 

As  to  treatment^  anodyne  fomentations  and  poultices,  the  latter  made  of 
light  materials,  may  be  nsed  locally,  to  allay  irritation.  No  compresses,  or 
other  confining  apparatus,  should  be  employed,  as  they  would  only  still 
further  embarrass  respiration.  Opiates  may  be  given  by  the  mouth  if  swal- 
lowing is  not  verj  difficult.  Absolute  silence  and  rest  in  bed  should  be 
enjoined,  and  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere  should  be  provided  by  the  usual 
means.     For  a  few  days,  at  least,  the  patient  should  be  fed  by  enemata. 

I  think  that  the  invariable  rule  should  be  to  contemplate  from  the  very  first 
the  probability  that  tracheotomy  may  become  necessary,  and  to  arrange  for  its 
immediate  performance  should  the  breathing  become  increasingly  diflicult. 
ISo  case  of  this  kind  can  be  safely  left  unwatched  ;  and  unless,  as  in  a  well- 
ordered  hospital,  aid  can  be  instantly  rendered  in  case  of  need,  it  would  be 
the  best  practice  to  open  the  trachea  at  once,  in  anticipation  of  trouble. 


Fractures  of  the  Ribs,  Costal  Cartilages,  and  Sternum. 

For  a  reason  already  stated,  fractures  of  the  vertebne  are  given  considera- 
tion elsewhere  ;  and  the  subject  now  to  be  taken  up  embraces  the  fractures  of 
the  lateral  and  anterior  portions  of  the  Avail  of  the  thorax.  In  order  to  a  full 
understanding  of  these  injuries,  the  anatomy  should  be  carefully  studied,  not 
only  of  the  separate  bones,  but  of  the  framework  as  a  whole,  and  as  covered 
in  great  part  by  muscular  and  other  structures. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  seven  upper  ribs  are  attached,  not  rigidly,  but 
nearly  so,  both  posteriorly  and  anteriorly  ;  the  next  three  have  in  front  a 
greater  degree  of  motion,  by  reason  of  the  length  of  the  cartilaginous  branches 
which  run  up  to  give  them  an  indirect  connection  with  the  sternum ;  while 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  merely  tipped  with  cartilage.  Each  rib  has  an 
angle,  a  curve,  and  a  twist;  and  the  mobility  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  is  the 
aggregate  of  that  of  all  the  constituent  ribs.  The  sternum  has  a  mobility 
dependent  chiefly  on  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages. 

Fractures  of  the  Ribs. — The  ribs  may  be  broken  by  direct  or  indirect 
violence,  or  by  muscular  action.  They  are,  in  children,  extremely  elastic, 
and  are  not  often  fractured  in  them  except  by  very  great  crushing  force. 
Holmes'  quotes  the  opinion  of  Coulon,  that  incomplete  fractures  of  the  ribs 
are  very  common  in  childhood.  One  case  is  mentioned  by  the  latter  author, 
in  which  a  child,  v»'ho  died  of  rupture  of  the  lung,  was  found  to  have  sus- 
tained partial  fracture  of  two  or  three  ribs  on  each  side.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  in  many  cases  in  adults,  supposed  to  be  mere  contusions,  one  or  more 
ribs  may  have  given  way  in  a  part  only  of  their  thickness.     Mention  has 

'  In  the  Index  Merlicns  for  Aug.  1882,  the  reference  is  given  as  follows  :  "  Masucci  (P.)  Su  di 
un  caso  di  frattura  della  cricoide,  seguito  da  guarigione.  Arch.  Ital.  di  Lariugol.,  Napoli, 
1881-2." 

2  In  the  Revue  Mensuelle  de  Laryngologie,  etc.,  1  Nov.  1882. 

•  Surgery,  its  Principles  and  Practice,  p.  219,  note. 
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already  been  marie  of  two  cases  of  "willow  fracture"  of  the  ribs  from  gun- 
shot, noticed  during  the  late  war. 

Direct  violence  wvAy  att'ect  only  a  limited  area,  and  one  rib  oidj'  may  be 
broken ;  or  it  may  crusli  a  large  portion  of  the  chest-wall.  Indirect  violence 
generally  acts  in  the  latter  way.  Bkjws  with  the  fist  or  with  weapons,  falls 
against  resisting  objects,  etc.,  are  the  chief  direct  causes  of  fracture  in  this 
region.  Of  indirect  causes,  one  of  the  most  frequent  is  the  ])assage  of  a 
wheel  over  the  chest;  the  caving  in  of  eartb,  crushing  under  heavy  fallinc: 
bodies,  and  the  pressure  of  crowds,  have  also  been  noted.  Double  fractures 
are  not  unfrequent. 

An  importiint  difference  obtains  between  the  effects  of  these  two  forms  of 
violence.  Direct  force  is  apt  to  drive  the  broken  ends  inward,  so  that  the 
inner  wall  of  the  bone  or  bones  gives  way  first,  and  is  more  extensively 
splintered;  and,  hence,  injury  to  the  pleura  or  lung  is  more  apt  to  ensue, 
either  as  a  primary  or  secondary  efiect.  By  indirect  violence,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  arch  of  the  thoracic  wall  is  bowed  outward,  and  the  fragments  are 
caused  to  project. 

For  an  obvious  reason,  when  the  ribs  are  broken  by  direct  force,  the  line 
of  separation  is  apt  to  be  less  oblique  than  when  the  fracture  is  due  to  indirect 
violence. 

Fractures  of  the  ribs  by  forces  acting  from  without,  are  much  more  com- 
mon in  men  than  in  women,  the  habits  and  occupations  of  the  former 
involving  more  exposure  to  such  causes  of  injury. 

Mascidar  action  has  been  observed  as  a  cause  of  fracture  of  the  ribs  in  a 
large  number  of  instances.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  mechanism  of 
such  lesions,  unless  we  suppose  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  sudden  pull  by  the 
extra-thoracic  muscles,  as  by  the  serratus  magnus  (its  lower  part),  the  shoulders 
being  fixed.  Couffhino;  has  been  the  action  to  which  these  accidents  have 
been  most  frequently  due ;  the  portion  of  the  chest  involved  has  been  near  or 
below  the  middle,  and,  whether  from  coincidence  or  not,  almost  always  the 
left  side.  Thus  Despres^  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  53,  who  broke 
"the  eleventh  left  rib,  four  fingers'  breadths  from  its  junction  with  the  car- 
tilage," in  a  fit  of  coughing.  Doit^  reported  a  fracture  of  the  sixth  left  rib 
in  its  anterior  third,  produced  in  the  same  way,  the  patient  being  a  man, 
aged  59.  Malgaigne  mentions  a  case  observed  at  the  Ilopital  Necker,  in 
which  "  there  took  place  in  less  than  one  month  three  successive  fractures, 
affecting  first  the  tenth,  then  the  ninth,  and,  lastly,  the  eleventh  rib." 

One  case  is  related  by  Castella,^  in  wiiich  a  fracture  of  the  ninth  rib  on  the 
left  side,  was  caused  by  sneezing.  Gurlt  quotes  from  Grroninger  a  case  in 
which  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs  gave  way  in  a  robust  man  of  45,  as  he 
made  a  great  efibrt  to  save  himself  from  falling,  l^ancrede*  records  the  case 
of  a  robust  Englishman,  aged  44,  who  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  second  rib 
on  the  right  side,  in  an  effort  to  straighten  a  scythe-blade. 

Fractures  of  the  ribs  are  rarely  either  compound  or  comminuted ;  they  are 
very  generally  complicated  with  pleurisy,  although  this  may  be  of  very 
limited  extent. 

The  chief  symptoms  of  fracture  of  a  rib  are  pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  are  combined  so  as  to  constitute  what  is  known  as  "  a  stitch  in  the 
side."  The  respiration  is  apt  to  be  largely  abdominal ;  as  a  rule,  the  patient 
can  lie  indifferently  on  either  side.  Cough,  slight  and  suppressed,  but  con- 
stant, and  troublesome  from  the  pain  caused  by  it,  is  very  generally  present; 

•  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  28  F6v.  1882. 

«  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  May  6,  1882,  from  L'Union  M6dicale,  29  Avril. 
»  Ibid.,  Jan.  25,  18()2,  from  Gaz.  des  Hopitaux,  ISGl. 

*  Philadelphia  Med.  Times,  May  23,  1874. 
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it  has  been  sugfyeRtcd  tliat  it  may  ])o  reflex,  from  the  irritation  of  the  inter- 
costal nerves,  ^^■lli(ll  can  scarcely  fail  to  exist.  Crepitus  may  olten  be  elicited 
by  merely  j»lacing  the  liand  Hat  on  the  seat  of  injury,  or  by  niakin<(  alternate 
pressure  on  either  side  of  it ;  or  by  j)lacing  the  ear  over  the  spot,  and  inducing 
the  patient  to  take  as  long  a  breath  us  he  can.  Tenderness  on  i)ressure  is  a 
constant  s^-mptom. 

AVhen  the  lung  has  been  punctured  by  one  of  the  fragments,  emphysema 
is  very  generally  the  result,  air  escaping  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 
Of  this  llammick*  gives  a  very  curious  instance: — 

*'  A  man  was  brought  in  for  fractured  ribs  from  the  Glory,  then  lying  in  Cawsand  Bay, 
and  wlien  the  sailors  uncovered  him,  it  being  night  and  very  dark,  they  were  aston- 
ished, for  when  tliey  quitted  the  sliip,  immediately  after  he  had  fallen,  he  was  a  thin 
person,  but  from  the  escape  of  air  into  the  cellular  membrane,  he  was  blown  up  to  a 
frightful  size — the  scrotum  being  as  large  as  his  head — the  breathing  so  laborious,  and 
the  symptoms  so  urgent  that,  without  waiting  to  put  him  into  bed,  with  a  scalpel  I 
freely  incised  several  parts,  particularly  the  scrotum  ;  the  escape  of  air  was  so  great 
that  it  blew  out  a  large  candle  held  before  it.  By  the  next  day  there  was  only  a  little 
crackling  feel  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fractured  ribs  ;  he  recovered  finally  from  the 
injury,  though  it  was  many  months  before  he  could  be  discharged  from  the  hospital." 

The  slight  pleurisy,  already  mentioned  as  generally  attendant  upon  frac- 
tured rib,  may  spread  and  assume  such  proportions  as  to  endanger  life ;  and 
pneumonia  may  be  superadded  to  it. 

The  prognosis  is,  of  course,  grave,  if  the  injury  is  very  extensive ;  yet 
Holmes^  says  he  has  seen  a  young  woman  recover  from  fracture  of  every  rib 
in  the  body,  and  comminuted  fracture  of  the  left  clavicle  involving  such 
damage  to  the  brachial  plexus  as  to  cause  permanent  paralysis  of  the  arm. 

Injury  to  the  vessels,  or  to  the  viscera,  adds  ^'ery  greatly  to  the  danger. 
Turner^  has  recorded  an  instance  in  which  a  robust  man,  fencing  Avith  another 
in  sport,  was  struck  with  a  light  cane  over  the  eighth  rib  on  the  right  side, 
and  died  from  rupture  of  the  intercostal  artery,  live  pints  of  blood  being 
found  in  the  pleura. 

"Wounds  of  the  heart  are  not  infrequent.  Lonsdale*  gives  an  account  of  a 
man,  aged  21,  run  over  by  a  wagon-wheel,  in  whom  the  following  condition 
was  found  after  death  : — 

"  Eight  ribs  of  the  left  side  were  fractured  at  their  posterior  part,  about  an  inch  from 
their  tubercles ;  and  the  four  middle  ones  were  broken  at  the  anterior  part  as  well, 
causing  a  double  fracture.  The  pericardium  was  filled  with  blood,  and  a  large  quantity 
had  escaped  into  the  chest  as  well.  The  left  auricle  was  found  to  be  torn  by  tlie  frac- 
tured ends  of  the  ribs  having  been  thrust  against  it." 

Eve"  quotes  from  Lees  a  very  singular  case : — 

"  A  brewer's  man  had  fallen  under  a  dray,  when  it  was  heavily  laden,  which  passed 
over  his  chest;  he  was  lifted  up  and  complained  of  pain  and  weakness,  but  was  able  to 
continue  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  dray,  driving  the  horse  for  nearly  an  liour,  when 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital  he  thought  he  might  as  well  get  himself  examined  ; 
he  walked  in  and  lay  on  a  bed,  but  on  turning  on  his  side  he  suddenly  expired.  On 
dissection  it  was  found  that  the  fii"th  rib  was  fractured,  and  that  the  extremity  of  one 
portion  had  penetrated  the  pericardium,  but  had  freed  itself  from  the  heart ;  and  this, 
as  Mr.  AVilkin  observes,  accounts  for  the  sudden  death  of  the  man.  For  it  is  probable 
that  the  portion  of  rib  had  filled  up  the  wound  of  the  heart,  and  thus  prevented  any 
hemorrhage  until  his  arrival  at  the'hospital,  when,  on  its  coming  out,  the  sudden  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  pericardium  caused  death." 

>  Op.  cit.,  p.  1G3.  «  Op.  cit.,  p.  218. 

8  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Dec.  22,  1860.  *  Op.  cit.,  p.  258. 

•  Remarkable  Casea  in  Surgery,  p.  221.   . 
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Hammick*  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  man  was  struck  on  the  side  by  the 
end  of  a  tiying  rope,  and  died  immediately  : — 

The  post-mortem  showed  that  "  one  rib  only  had  been  broken,  both  ends  of  which 
had  been  driven  inward,  piercing  the  very  apex  of  tlie  heart,  piMietrated  both  ventricles, 
and  then  had  returned  to  their  situation  by  their  own  elasticity  ;  the  pericardium  was 
full  of  blood,  but  none  had  escaped  into  the  chest." 

Ilammick  sugacests  that  death  was  due  here  to  the  shock  to  the  diapliragm 
or  to  the  heart ;  liut  it  seems  as  if  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  pericardium 
might  amply  account  for  it. 

Still  another  case  may  be  cited,  reported  by  West :  ^ — 

A  young  man  fell  into  a  coal-pit,  and  was  taken  out  dead.  There  was  no  wound  on 
the  surface;  but  the  sternum  was  broken  into  two  fragments,  and  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  on  the  left  side  were  fractured  also.  The  pericardium  and 
pleura  were  full  of  black  fluid  blood,  and  both  right  and  left  ventricles  of  the  heart 
extensively  lacerated. 

Fractures  of  the  ribs  generally  unite  without  difficulty,  in  the  simpler  cases; 
but  from  the  unavoidable  mobility  of  the  parts  there  is  apt  to  be  some  excess 
of  callus.  AVhen  several  ribs  are  involved  this  condition  is  more  marked, 
and  sometimes — as  in  a  specimen  in  the  AVistar  and  Ilorncr  Museum  of  the 
University  of  Penns^dvania — there  are  curious  stalactitic  prolongations  from 
each  bone  at  the  fractured  part,  as  if  the  plasma  had  been  pulled  upon  and 
drawn  out  when  soft. 

Non-union  is  sometimes  met  with : — 

Boardman'  found  in  a  colored  girl,  aged  22,  a  fracture  of  the  eighth  right  rib,  of  three  or 
four  montlis'  standing,  ununited,  and  the  fragments  carious;  a  fistulous  opening  led  into 
the  pleura,  which  was  coated  with  lymph  and  contained  about  two  pints  of  pus.  On 
the  left  side,  the  eighth  rib  was  also  broken,  and  there  was  an  abscess  between  the  in- 
tercostal muscle  and  the  pleura,  pointing  within,  and  apparently  ready  to  burst.  This 
latter  lesion  was  only  discovered  after  death  ;  the  other  was  attributed  to  a  kick. 

The  treatment  of  fractured  ribs,  when  uncomplicated  with  lesions  of  the 
internal  structures,  consists  simply  in  immobilizing  the  parts ;  and  this  is 
best  done  by  means  of  adhesive  strips,  as  first  recomtnended  by  Ilaimay.*  It 
had  been  previously  eti'ected  by  the  application  of  bandages,  either  ordinary 
wide  rollers,  or  broad  strips  of  flannel  or  muslin  pinned  about  the  chest.  At 
the  present  day,  the  adhesive  plaster  is  in  very  general  use ;  it  is  cut  into 
strips  from  eight  to  sixteen  inches  long,  according  to  the  size  of  the  chest, 
and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width.  These  are  put  on  very  firmly, 
parallel  with  the  ribs,  and  overlapping  one  another  from  above  downward,  each 
one  covering  about  one-third  or  one-quarter  of  the  width  of  the  preceding  one. 
By  Erichsen  and  others  it  is  advised  that  the  strips  should  surround  the  whole 
body ;  but  this  will  be  found  to  impede  respiration  and  give  trouble.  It  is 
better  to  let  the  strips  extend  no  further  than  the  median  line  in  front  and 
at  the  back.  Before  applying  the  plaster,  any  marked  displacement  of  the 
fragments  should  be  corrected  by  suitable  pressure  and  manipulation,  the 
patient  being  directed  to  fill  the  chest  as  much  as  possible  during  these 
attempts.  My  own  practice  is  to  apply  the  strips  during  expiratio^i ;  and 
the  pain  caused  by  the  act  of  breathing  ought  to  be  markedly  relieved. 
When  the  fragments  project  outwai'd,  a  compress  of  lint,  not  too  thick,  may 
be  placed  over  the  angle  before  the  plaster  is  put  on.     When  they  are  driven 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  165.  «  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,  N.  S.,  vol.  i.  1S70. 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

*  Loiidou  Medical  Gazette,  November,  1645. 
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inward,  two  compresses  may  be  employed,  at  kik-Ii  points  as  to  tilt  up  the 
ends  and  take  off  the  pressure  upon  the  parts  within.  Operative  interl'ereneo 
for  the  purpose  ol"  i)rying  uj)  a  irairinent  hy  means  ol'  the  linger,  a  lever,  or  u 
blunt  hook,  inserted  through  an  ineision  of  the  skin,  has  been  suggested. 
Malgaigne  mentions  "  removal  of  a  piece  of  rib"  as  having  been  resorted  to 
by  Soranus  and  by  Rossi ;  but  these,  I  believe,  are  the  only  known  cases  of 
the  kind,  lie  proposes  the  use  of  a  hook  curved  like  a  tenaculum,  inserted 
over  the  U})i)er  border  of  the  bone;  and  if  the  hook  were  blunt  this  could 
readily  be  done  without  wounding  the  pleura.  Such  a  procedure  could,  how- 
ever, very  rarely  be  called  for. 

Should  the  fracture  involve  several  ribs,  I  believe  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  the  use  of  a  short,  thin  slip  of  wood,  properly  covered,  and  apjdied 
across  the  posterior  portions  of  the  ribs,  so  as  to  act  as  a  splint  as  well  as  a 
compress,  pushing  the  fragments  outward,  away  from  the  })leura  and  lung. 
It  might  of  course  be  held  in  place  by  adhesive  plaster,  put  on  in  the  manner 
above  directed. 

"When  a  bandage  is  used,  it  is  best  made  of  flannel,  about  three  inches 
wide ;  if  cut  obliquely,  or  "  bias,"  it  will  be  much  more  elastic  than  if  torn 
lengthwise  of  the  piece.  One  or  two  turns  round  the  shoulders  will  prevent 
it  slipping  downward,  and  a  few  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  across  it  on  either 
side  (not  in  front),  running  down  as  far  as  the  pelvis,  will  keep  it  from  slip- 
ping upward. 

Emphysema  generally  disappears  of  itself,  without  treatment.  As  to  com- 
plications from  intra-thoracic  inflammation,  they  must  be  dealt  with  on  the 
principles  laid  down  in  works  on  the  practice  of  medicine.  I  may,  however, 
say  that  leeches,  applied  just  at  the  seat  of  injury,  or  cups  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  have  sometimes  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  great  service.  General 
bleeding  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  employ  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

Internal  hemorrhage,  in  the  recorded  cases,  has  usually  been  speedily  fatal, 
and  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  amenable  to  treatment.  Should  opportunity  be 
given  for  the  employment  of  remedies,  ergot  and  acetate  of  lead  would  be 
indicated,  and  advantage  might  be  derived  from  the  external  application 
of  cold. 

In  any  case  of  injury  of  the  chest,  when  fracture  of  one  or  more  ribs  is 
8uspected,but  cannot  be  clearly  made  out,  it  is  safer  to  adopt  the  same  course 
that  would  be  followed  if  the  bone  were  proved  to  have  given  way.  The 
enforced  rest  will  be  beneficial  if  there  is  mere  contusion,  and  still  more  so 
if  there  is  really  an  undetected  fracture. 

Fractures  of  the  costal  cartilages  are  very  rare,  and  not  always  easily 
distinguishable  from  separations  at  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  with  the 
ribs.  They  are  apt  to  be  nearly  transverse,  and  are  generally  due  to  direct 
violence. 

Reed  ^  has  reported  the  case  of  a  man,  kicked  by  a  mule,  in  whom  tliere  was  separa- 
tion of"  the  sternum  at  the  junction  of  tlie  first  and  second  pieces,  witli  fractures  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs  on  the  right  side,  as  well  as  of  tliose 
of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs  of  the  left  side.  The  pleural  cavities  were  filled 
with  blood.  The  right  clavicle  was  also  fractured.  This  extensive  injury  produced 
no  sign  until  tympany  came  on  (from  rupture  of  the  spleen),  and  the  respiration  became 
of  necessity  thoracic,  with  crepitus  and  displacement  of  the  fragments. 

A  man  was  brought  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  185'),  who  luid  fallen  from  a 
wharf,  striking  his  chest  on  the  edge  of  a  boat.  After  his  death  from  peritonitis 
(the  colon   havrng   been  ruptured),  it  was  found  that  the  sixth  and  seventh  cartilages 

'  Proceedings  of  Path.  Society  of  riiiladelphia,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 
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on  the  right  side  were  fractured  about  an  inch  from  the  sternum  ;    the  perichondrium 
was  entire  in  the  sixth,  but  torn  anteriorly  in  the  seventh. 

M.  Broca^  is  reported  to  have  mentioned  to  tlie  Societe  Anatomique  a  case  in  which 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cartihiges  on  the  right  side  wcni  fractured  by  muscular 
action.  The  patient,  a  porter,  had  a  sack  of  peas  on  his  shoulder,  wlien  another  sack 
was  suddenly  laid  upon  him.  The  weight  bore  him  forward,  and  in  raising  himself 
against  it  he  sustained  the  injury,  the  result  of  which  is  not  stated. 

Gurlt  quotes  from  Chaussier  the  case  of  an  officer,  aged  48,  who  had  a  diastasis  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  left  upper  false  rib,  produced  by  a  fit  of  cougliing;  there  was  a  hernia 
of  the  lung  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  lie  cites  also  Monteggia's  account  of  a  very  thin 
man,  aged  70,  in  whom  the  cartilages  of  the  second  and  third  (true)  ribs  had  been 
separated  from  the  ribs  themselves,  also  by  coughing. 

When  tlicsG  fractures  do  not  prove  immediately  fatal  by  reason  of  the 
damage  involved  to  the  thoracic  viscera,  they  may  heal  like  other  lesions  of 
the  same  kind  in  other  parts.  Sometimes,  however,  they  result  in  serious 
impairment  of  respiration,  and  consequently  of  the  general  health.  Of  this 
the  following  case  affords  a  good  example : — 

A  cavalry  officer '^  was  injured  in  the  right  side  by  a  fiill  from  his  horse,  in  July, 
18G4.  Tiiree  months  later  his  case  was  reported  as  "fracture  of  the  ribs,  which  have 
not  yet  united."  In  1870,  he  was  examined  by  a  pension  surgeon,  who  certified  that 
"  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  on  the  right  side  were  fractured  and  dislocated  from  the 
sternum,  and,  not  being  properly  adjusted,  an  imperfect  cure  was  the  result.  There  is 
a  projection  of  two  inches  outward  from  the  chest  at  the  ends  of  tiiose  two  fractured 
ribs,  which  are  not  joined  to  the  sternum.  The  muscles  which  move  the  arm  are 
weakened,  and  exercise  causes  pain."  Seven  years  afterwards,  it  was  noted  by  an  ex- 
amining board  that  the  pensioner  had  "an  anxious  expression  of  countenance;  dis- 
tended nasal  ala? ;  respiration  easily  disturbed  ;  loud  resonance  and  weak  respiration  in 
right  lung,  indicating  emphysema." 

Macleod^  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  "  hit  by  a  round  shot  on  the  edge  of  the  breast- 
plate, which  was  so  turned  inward  as  to  fracture  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  ribs  on  the  left  side,  close  to  the  sternum.  The  skin  was  not  wounded.  He 
walked  to  the  rear,  and  complained  but  little  for  two  hours,  when  he  was  seized  with  an 
acute  pain  in  the  region  of  tlie  heart.  His  pulse  became  much  accelerated,  and  he  grew 
faint  and  collapsed.  A  distinct  and  sharp  bellows-sound  accompanied  the  heart's  action. 
He  died  in  seventy-two  hours  from  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  the  pain  and  dyspnoea, 
which  had  been  so  urgent  at  first,  having  abated  for  some  hours  before  death.  The 
heart  was  found  to  have  been  ruptured  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  finger 
being  thrust  into  the  left  ventricle.  The  obliquity  of  the  opening  had  prevented  the 
blood  escaping  into  the  pericardium,  which  contained  about  two  ounces  of  dark-colored 
serum." 

From  the  cases  now  quoted,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  injuries  in  ques- 
tion have  much  in  common  with  fractures  of  the  ribs. 

Union  takes  place,  according  to  Gurlt.  by  the  formation  of  spongy  bone 
around  both  fragments,  or  in  the  interspace  between  their  outer  walls,  the 
broken  ends  remaining  quite  passive.*  A  number  of  specimens  exist  in 
various  museums  illustrating  this.  Gurlt  says,  on  the  authority  of  Mal- 
gaigne  and  Klopsch,  that  in  dogs  and  rabbits  the  divided  cartilages  unite 
by  fibrous  or  fibro-cartilaginous  substances ;  but  that  in  large  animals,  as  in 
the  horse,  the  rule  is  the  same  as  in  man. 

The  treatment  must  be  immobilization  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster.     Mal- 

■  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Review,  Oct.  1856. 

«  Med.  and  SurR.  Hist,  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Part  III.  Surg.  Vol.,  p.  649. 

•  Notes  on  the  Surgery  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea,  etc.,  Am.  ed.,  p.  204. 

*  Interesting  and  instructive  articles  on   this  subject,  by  Prof.  Beiinctt,  may  be  found  in  the 
Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  March,  187ti,  and  for  October,  1677. 
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gaiirne  recommends  an  instrument  like  a  truss,  having  a  spring  carrying  two 
|t:i(is,  one  to  be  apidied  over  any  projecting  fragment,  tlie  otlicr  at  the  back, 
luid  mentions  a  case  in  wliicli  he  employed  this  ai>paratus  with  success. 

Fractures  of  the  Sternum. — From  the  sponiry  structure  and  exposed 
situation  of  this  bone,  one  might  expect  that  it  would  be  very  readily 
broken.  Yet  such  is  not  the  case  ;  it  is  not  often  fractured,  and  very  rarely 
by  direct  violence.  AVhen  this  docs  hap[)en,  other  bones  in  the  neighboi-- 
hood  arc  apt  also  to  be  involved.  A  good  niany  instances,  however,  are  u])on 
record  in  which  this  bone  has  given  way  to  indirect  force,  and  to  muscular 
action. 

A  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  sternum,  produced  in  a  mason  who  was 
buried  under  some  heavy  stones,  was  recorded  by  Barrau,  and  is  quoted  by 
Malgaigne  and  Gurlt;  it  is  the  only  undoubted  case  of  the  kind,  as  far  as  is 
known.  Gurlt  quotes  two  instances  of  partial  fracture  of  this  bone,  the  pos- 
terior surface  alone  having  suffered ;  hemorrhage  had  taken  place  into  the 
mediastinum  in  each.  One,  seen  by  Senator,  was  from  the  kick  of  a  horse ; 
the  other,  by  Brotherston,  from  a  fall  of  about  ten  feet  upon  the  head. 

The  following  curious  case  is  mentioned  by  Malgaigne : — 

*'  A  man  of  sixty-three  was  knocked  down  by  a  dray,  the  wheel  of  which  went  up  on 
the  left  side  of  the  chest,  but  not  getting  over  the  trunk,  passed  off  on  to  the  left  arm, 
which,  liowever,  was  uninjured.  The  next  day  the  man  came  to  the  hospital ;  a  quite 
notable  swelling  occupied  the  upper  sternal  region  ;  and  the  first  piece  of  this  bone,  with 
the  cartilage  of  the  second  rib  on  each  side,  made  so  marked  a  prominence  in  front  that 
I  thouglit  i  had  to  deal  with  a  luxation,  or  with  a  transverse  fracture  witli  oveHapping. 
I  tried  various  manceuvres  to  accomplish  reduction,  but  in  vain  ;  etfusion  occurred  in 
the  pleura ;  an  abscess  formed  above  the  fracture,  and  tlie  patient  succumbed  on  the 
thirty-third  day.  At  the  autopsy,  fractures  were  found  in  the  semi-ossified  cartilage  of 
the  first  rib  on  the  left  side,  as  well  as  in  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  ribs  of  the  same 
side  ;  these  had  not  been  suspected  at  all.  The  sternum  was  broken  transversely  at  the 
level  of  the  third  intercostal  space,  the  upper  fragment  being  slightly  inclined  backward; 
this  fracture  also  had  escaped  notice.  Lastly,  a  fracture,  situated  above  and  to  the 
left,  detached  from  the  bone,  as  if  with  a  knife,  a  sort  of  scale,  the  base  of  which  reached 
from  the  fourchette  to  the  level  of  the  second  costal  cartilage,  comprising  all  the  left 
sterno-clavicular  articulation,  and  the  cutting  edge  of  which  was  at  the  anterior  face  of 
the  bone  ;  the  abscess  had  formed  at  the  seat  of  this  fracture." 

Malgaigne  quotes  from  Duverney  a  case  in  which  a  ten-pin  player,  who 
bent  forward  to  w^atch  his  ball,  fell,  striking  a  large  stone ;  he  was  taken 
up  dead,  with  a  fracture  of  the  sternum.  I  must  say  that  this  account  is 
not  full  enough  to  be  satisfactory,  as  some  other  lesion  must  have  been  pre- 
sent. GibsoiV  says  that,  in  1839,  he  saw^  in  the  museum  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity a  heart,  the  right  ventricle  of  which  had  been  lacerated  by  a  fractured 
sternum  ;  and  he  cites  a  like  case  from  Sanson. 

A  number  of  instances  are  on  record  in  which  fracture  of  the  sternum 
would  seem  to  have  been  caused  by  the  impact  of  the  chin,  the  vertebrae 
giving  way  and  allowing  the  head  to  be  forced  forward  and  downward.  Four 
such  cases  were  observed  by  llodgen  f  in  three  of  them  the  patients  had 
fallen  backward,  striking  on  the  shoulders.  Rivington^  mentions  a  case  in 
which — 

"  An  acrobat,  xt.  30,  in  turning  a  double  somersault,  fell  about  ten  feet  on  to  the  back 
of  his  head.  He  came  down  on  some  tan,  and  his  head  was  violently  flexed  on  to  his 
chest.    The  injury  caused  a  separation  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebra", 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  253.  *  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  Am.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  752. 

»  liiitibh  Medical  Journal,  January  31,  1674. 
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and  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  sternum,  such  as  might  have  been  produced  by  the  chin 
inclined  to  one  side." 

Michael'  records  the  case  of  a  seaman  who  fell  into  a  Iiold,  sustaining  a  dislocation 
of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  on  the  sixtli,  with  fracture  of  the  sternum,  the  periosteum 
remaining  unruptured  in  front.  Spontaneous  reduction  of  the  luxation  took  place. 
There  was  laceration  of  tiie  lung,  and  the  mediastinum  became  emphysematous.  Deatli 
occurred  on  the  third  day. 

In  all  the  foregoing  cases  the  fracturing  force  acted  directly.  Indirect  vio- 
lence may  be  exerted  in  either  one  of  several  ways  :  by  the  forcible  beiuling 
backward  of  the  trunk,  or  by  falls  on  the  buttocks  or  on  the  feet.  Malgaiii;ne 
suggests  that  some  of  the  fractures  ascribed  to  muscular  contraction  are  really 
due  to  the  first  of  these  causes — a  forcible  se^taration  of  the  upper  and  lower 
ribs,  carrying  with  them  their  respective  portions  of  the  sternum.  But 
in  all  cases,  I  think,  we  may  exclude  the  direct  pull  of  the  muscles  attached 
to  the  sternum  as  causes  of  its  fracture.  Gross'^  gives  the  following  ac- 
count : — 

"In  1838  I  attended,  along  with  Dr.  Rolirer,  a  case  in  a  large,  heavy,  muscular 
man,  forty-six  years  of  age,  who  had  received  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  upper  j)art 
of  this  bone,  from  inordinate  contraction  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscles,  in  jump- 
ing, in  a  state  of  intoxication,  off  a  shed  eleven  feet  high.  Tlie  heels  striking  the 
ground  obliquely,  threw  tlie  body  violently  backward,  the  head  and  neck  coming  in 
contact  with  the  edge  of  a  board.  Tlie  fracture  was,  doubtless,  occasioned  by  the  etfort 
which  the  man  made  to  regain  his  equilibrium." 

My  own  belief  is  that  here  there  was  sudden  flexion  of  the  body  backward, 
and  that  the  fracture  was  due  to  the  mechanism  before  spoken  of. 

A  number  of  instances  have  been  known  in  which  the  sternum  has  given 
way  to  powerful  muscular  contraction  in  child-birth.  In  all  of  them,  as  far 
as  I  know,  the  trunk  is  stated  to  have  been  bent  strongly  backward.     Aualo- 

fous  to  these  cases  would  be  that  often  quoted  from 
'aget,  in  which  a  mountebank,  as  a  feat  of  strength, 
was  leaning  back  and  trying  to  raise  a  weight  with 
his  teeth.  When  the  great  extent  of  muscular  struc- 
ture, coimected  with  the  ribs,  which  would  thus  be 
put  into  forcible  play,  is  considered,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  to  this,  and  not  to  the  mere  contraction 
of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  sternum  alone,  should 
the  production  of  the  fracture  be  ascribed. 

It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  determine  whether 
the  lesion  is  an  actual  fracture,  or  merely  a  diastasis 
between  the  pieces  of  the  sternum  ;  but  the  c^uestion  is 
not  one  of  great  practical  importance.  Occasionally, 
as  in  the  specimen^  of  which  Fig.  597  is  a  representa- 
tion, the  line  of  fracture  clearly  runs  across  one  portion 
of  the  bone,  with  a  marked  degree  of  obliquity. 

Sometimes  the  displacement  is  very  slight,  but  it 
may  be  considerable  ;  and,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  lower  fragment  projects  in  front  of  tlie  upper. 
Malgaigne  mentions  one  case  seen  by  Sabatier,  in  which 
an  old  man  had  been  subjected  to  great  violence,  and 
thrown  into  a  hole  thirty  feet  deep.     lie  fell  on  his  Fracture  of  sternum. 

•  Maryland  Med.  .lonrnal.  Sopt.  1,  1882.  «  Op.  cit.,  p.  9ot5. 

'  In  the  Mutter  Museum  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  ;  the  specimen  has  no 
known  history. 
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back ;  the  second  piece  of  the  sternum  was  broken  away  from  the  first,  and 
driven  in  bcliind  it. 

Tlie  .'^i/iiij)t(>iiis  of  this  injury  arc  analogous  to  tliose  of  fractures  of  tlie  ribs 
and  their  cartilages.  Pain,  tenderness,  swelling,  and  ecchyniosis  have  been 
noted  in  all  the  cases  not  immediately  fatal.  Cough  almost  always  occure, 
and  emphysema  may  exist  independently  of  injury  to  the  lung.  lJis})lacement 
and  crepitus  have  generally  been  more  or  less  distinctly  marked.  Suppuration 
luis  occasionally  taken  place  in  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

Riedinger^  says  that  repair,  when  it  ensues,  is  etfected  by  means  of  a  layer 
of  tibro-cartilaginous  material,  placed  between  two  other  layers  of  hyaline 
cartilage.  Very  probably  this  statement  may  apply  to  cases  of  disruption 
occurring  between  two  of  the  pieces  ;  but  when  a  true  fracture  takes  place 
in  this  bone,  it  is  repaired  in  the  ordinary  manner,  as  may  be  seen  in  many 
museum  specimens. 

The  treatment  of  these  injuries  does  not  differ  in  any  material  respect  from 
that  of  fractures  of  the  costo-sternal  cartilages.  "When  displacement  exists  to 
any  marked  degree,  it  should  be  corrected  as  far  as  possible.  But  while  it  is 
eminently  proper  to  make  this  attempt,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  dis- 
placement is  not  of  itself  a  source  of  danger.  Ilammick^  says  that  "  if  the 
bone  were  allowed  to  remain  depressed,  it  would  extinguish  life ;"  but  there 
is  no  ground  for  this  statement.  Hence  operative  interference,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  gimlet-like  screws,  or  of  elevators  or  blunt  hooks,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pulling  or  prying  up  the  depressed  fragment,  is  unjustifiable.  More- 
over, the  texture  of  the  bone  is  too  spongy  to  afibrd  a  good  hold  to  such  in- 
struments. The  only  available  method  of  procedure  is  to  act  upon  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  chest,  by  causing  the  patient  to  alternately  fill  and  empty  the 
lungs  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  him,  and  by  raising  and  lowering  the 
arms,  while  the  surgeon  tries  to  push  in  the  projecting  fragment. 

The  deformity  having  been  thus  rectified  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the 
walls  of  the  chest  should  be  immobilized  by  means  of  adhesive  strips,  applied 
across  their  anterior  portion,  and  covering  in  the  whole  sternal  region.  A 
flannel  bandage  surrounding  the  whole  thorax  may  be  put  on  in  addition  to 
the  strips,  and  secured  so  that  it  shall  not  slip  upward.  Should  inflamma- 
tory or  other  complications  arise,  they  should  be  met  by  appropriate  treat- 
ment.    Absolute  rest  in  bed  should  be  enjoined,  and  a  concentrated  diet. 

When  an  abscess  forms  behind  the  sternum,  if  its  presence  can  be  clearly 
made  out,  there  is  no  positive  objection  to  penetrating  the  bone  in  the  median 
line  with  the  crown  of  a  small  trephine  ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  pus 
will  find  its  way  to  the  surface,  either  at  the  scat  of  fracture  or  in  one  or  more 
of  the  intercostal  spaces,  when  vent  can  be  given  to  it  by  a  simple  puncture 
of  the  skin. 


Fractures  of  the  Pelvis. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  pelvis  constitutes  a  bony  ring,  interrupted  ante- 
riorly by  the  pelvic  synchondrosis,  and  posteriorly  on  either  side  by  that 
between  the  sacrum  and  the  ilium.  These  synchondroses,  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  walls  and  cancellous  structure  on  cither  side  of  them,  are  adapted 
to  diminish  the  stress  put  upon  the  whole  framework,  either  by  ordinary  or 
by  extraordinary  forces.  It  may  further  be  said  that  the  }>elvis  presents  not 
otdy  the  bony  ring  just  mentioned,  which  has  no  great  depth  below  the  brim 
of  the  lower  or  true  pelvis,  but  also  certain  appendages — the  iliac  expansions 

'  Gaz.  M6d.  de  Paris,  12  Aout,  1882.  «  Op.  cit.,  p   167. 
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above,  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  below  and  on  either  side,  and  the 
downward  prolongation  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  boliind.  The  ligaments 
which  bridge  across  the  gaps  between  these  ai»j»cndages  ad<l  nothing  to  the 
security  of  the  bone  against  fracturing  forces.  Of  the  whole  framework,  the 
strongest  part  is  that  where,  in  the  erect  position,  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is 
transmitted  to  the  head  of  the  femur;  the  sacrum,  although  tliick,  is  com- 
posed in  great  measure  of  spongy  bone,  further  weakened  by  the  j)erforation3 
for  the  sacral  nerves,  as  well  as  by  the  terminal  portion  of  the  sj»inal  canal. 

Fracture  of  the  pelvis  is  not  common  in  men,  is  rarely  met  with  in 
women,  and  is  almost  unknown  in  children.  The  youngest  patient  I  re- 
member to  have  treated  for  such  an  injury  was  sixteen  years  old.  Bryant, 
however,  mentions  two  cases  seen  by  him  in  children,  and  a  few  otliers  are 
upon  record.  I  ma}'  mention  here  that,  notwithstanding  tlie  rarity  of  frac- 
tures of  the  pelvic  bones,  three  cases  were  under  treatment  at  one  time  in  my 
wards  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  in  1882 ;  a  sort  of  coincidence  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with  in  practice. 

Fractures  of  the  appendages  may  occur  without  affecting  the  continuity  of 
the  pelvic  girdle  proper.  They  are  generally  due  to  direct  violence.  Thus 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  may  be  broken  off,  in  one  or  more  pieces;  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  sacrum  may  be  fractured  more  or  less  transversely,  or  com- 
minuted ;  or  a  portion  of  the  ischium  may  be  separated,  this,  however,  being 
very  rare.  The  lines  of  fracture  vary  almost  indefinitely,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected. 

When  a  crushing  force,  such  as  the  caving  in  of  a  mass  of  earth,  a  fall  of 
rock  or  of  coal  in  a  mine,  or  the  passage  of  a  heavy  wheel  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  whole  pelvis,  the  bone  may 
give  way  at  two  or  more  different  points.  One  or  the  other  side  of  the  ring 
may  be  especially  acted  upon,  or  the  stress  may  be  exerted  directly  across, 
either  antero-posteriorly  or  laterally.  In  any  case,  however,  the  pubis  would 
seem  to  yield  first,  in  its  horizontal  ramus,  when  there  must  be  u  fracture 
also  somewhere  between  the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  tuber  ischii.  Xext,  if 
the  force  acts  antero-posteriorly,  the  tendency  will  be  to  open  out  the  lateral 
arc  of  the  bone,  which  may  be  broken  at  or  near  the  sacro-iliac  junction. 
Thus  a  portion  of  the  sacrum  may  be  torn  away,  or  the  lesion  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  OS  innominatum.  Cases  of  the  former  kind  have  been  very  fully 
discussed  by  Voillemier,  in  two  instructive  papers.*  According  to  him,  ver- 
tical fractures  of  the  sacrum  very  generally  belong  in  the  category  of  "  frac- 
tures par  arrachement,"  or  what  we  should  now  call  "sprain-fractures." 
That  is,  by  the  immense  strain  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pelvic  ring,  the 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  being  too  strong  to  yield,  the  spongy  substauce  of 
the  sacrum  is  actually  torn  across. 

The  mechanism  above  described  is  regarded  by  Tillaux*  as  that  which 
uniformly  prevails  in  the  production  of  these  fractures ;  and  his  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  in  all  cases  of  multiple  fracture  of  the  pelvis  (and 
there  is  no  portion  of  the  skeleton  so  liable  to  this  form  of  injury),  the  ante- 
rior segment  of  the  ring  suffers.  The  annexed  cut  (Fig.  598),  taken  from  a 
specimen  (without  history)  in  the  ]S[iitter  Museum,  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  usual  characters  of  this  fracture.^ 

A  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  case  in  which  double  fracture  of  the  pelvis  had 
been  produced  by  lateral  pressure  in  a  somewhat  curious  way.     The  man 

'  Clinique  Chirurgicale,  pp.  77  et  107. 

'  Traite  d'Anatomie  Topographique,  p.  829. 

•  Kusmin,  in  an  article  to  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  access  (Ueber  Beckenfrakturen, 
Centralblatt  fiir  Chirurgie,  Jan.  G,  188:^;  from  Wiener  med.  Jahrb.,  1882),  gives  the  results  of 
experimental  researches  ou  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  these  fractures. 
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Multiple  fracture  of  the  pelvis. 


was  gittiiif^  ill  tho  side  window  of  tlio  "  cab"  of  a  locomotive,  leaning  for- 
ward with  bis  buttocks  projecting,  when  it  passed  tlirongh  tlio  narrow  door 

of  an  engine-bouse,  and  he  was  caught 
Fig.  598.  and  Jannued.     After  his  death,  it  was 

found  that  the  bone  had  given  way  on 
each  side. 

Occasionally,  fractures  of  the  ]>clvis 
have  been  seen  as  the  result  of  falls  on 
the  feet,  and  even  from  much  slightei- 
accidents.  Thus  Bouvier'  recorded  the 
case  of  a  man,  aged  71,  who  met  with 
a  slight  fall  out  of  bed,  and  IVacturcd 
the  left  OS  innominatun),  from  the  ilio- 
pectineal  eminence,  down  through  the 
acetabulum  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 
Sometimes  the  force  acts  directly 
through  the  head  of  the  femur  upon 
the  adjacent  portion  of  the  os  innonii- 
natum.  Hutchinson^  records  an  in- 
stance of  starred  fracture  of  the  acetabulum,  the  head  of  the  femur  being 
driven  through  it  by  a  fall  on  the  trochanter.  Gama^  reported  the  case  of  a 
man,  aged  30,  who  fell  eighteen  feet,  striking  on  the  trochanter.  Death  occur- 
red from  peritonitis  on  tlie  tenth  day.  At  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that  there 
was  an  abscess  extending  from  the  hip  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  into  the 
iliac  region  within  the  pelvis ;  the  acetabulum  had  been  broken  into  three 
pieces,  the  smallest  of  which  was  placed  with  the  round  ligament  upon  it,  and 
unbroken,  on  the  head  of  the  bone ;  the  second  was  the  horizontal  ramus  of 
the  pubis,  which  was  separated  from  the  symphysis  pubis  and  ischium;  and 
the  third  Avas  the  ischium,  which  was  no  longer  connected  with  the  ilium. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  case  is  that  recorded  by  Lendrick,^  in  which,  by 
an  accident  many  years  previous,  the  head  of  the  femur  was  found  to  have 
been  driven  through  the  acetabulum,  and  to  be  covered  in,  partly  by  bone, 
partly  by  iibrous  tissue ;  the  os  pubis  had  been  fractured  and  united  with 
shortening,  entangling  a  portion  of  intestine,  which  remained  within  a  bony 
cavity  as  a  sort  of  hernia;  the  ischium  also  had  been  fractured  and  united. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  anterior  portion  only  of  the  pelvis 
suiters,  perhaps  at  numerous  points.  Lodge^  saw  six  fractures  thus  located, 
as  the  result  of  the  caving  in  of  a  bank  of  earth  upon  the  patient ;  and  Peaslee* 
a  case  in  which  seven  fractures  had  been  caused  by  the  patient  being  jammed 
in  a  narrow  space  between  a  railroad  car  and  a  platform.  Rupture  of  the 
bladder  had  occurred  in  both  cases. 

In  one  instance,  reported  by  Leteimeur,^  it  was  claimed  that  fracture  of  the 
pubis  had  been  caused  by  muscular  action  ;  the  patient,  a  woman,  was  lifting 
some  large  stones  in  unloading  a  boat,  and  felt  something  give  way ;  but 
as  it  is  expressly  stated  that,  at  that  moment,  she  rested  a  stone,  weighing 
over  one  hundred  and  lifty  pounds,  on  the  pubis,  there  must  at  least  be  some 
doubt  whether  the  fracture  might  not  be  more  justly  attributed  to  the  direct 
pressure  thus  exerted.  Coates^  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the  os  pubis 
was  fractured  in  a  very  analogous  way,  a  coach  in  which  the  patient  was 

•  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  February,  1839. 
2  Med.  Times  and  (lazette,  February  24,  18GG. 

•  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  May,  1838,  from  Gaz.  M6d.  de  Paris. 

•  London  Medical  (iazette,  March,  1839. 

6  Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1865.  6  ibid.,  April,  IB.'iO. 

1  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  November  28,  1868.  '  Med.-Chir.  Traus.,  vol.  xi. 
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travelling  having  been  overturned,  and  the  anterior  part  of  her  pelvis  having 
been  forced  against  the  scat  hy  the  weight  of  several  of  the  other  passengers 
tlirown  over  upon  her. 

Fractures  of  the  Acetabulum. — Fractures  of  the  rhn  of  the  acetahuhim  are 
by  no  means  uncommon  ;  they  owe  their  im})ortanee  ehieily  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  apt  to  allow  the  head  of  the  femur  to  slip  out  of  place,  and,  although 
it  is  easily  reduced,  it  escapes  again  with  equal  readiness.  A  number  of 
instances  of  this  kind  are  given  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,'  one  of  which,  observed 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  1791,  is,  I  think,  the  earliest  on  record.  McTyer^ 
published  several  cases;  R.W.Smith,'  one;  Lonsdale,  one;  Holmes,^  one; 
Eve,*  two;  Gurlt^  gives  a  wood-cut,  representing  a  fracture  of  the  uj>per  part 
of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  which  allowed  of  a  very  curious  luxation — 
the  trochanter  major  l3'ing  in  the  acetabulum,  and  the  trochanter  minor  being 
ai»plied  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  tuber  ischii. 

Favell,  in  an  address  before  the  British  Medical  Association,^  detailed  a 
case  which  occurred  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wheelhouse,  in  which  a  fracture 
of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum  gave  rise  to  subsequent  dislocation  of  the  femur 
upon  the  dorsum  ilii — the  symptoms  of  the  latter  lesion  being  manifested 
only  some  months  after  the  accident,  when  the  patient  got  up  and  bore  his 
weight  on  the  limb.  The  case  became  the  subject  of  legal  i)roceedings,  but 
the  result  is  not  stated.  Morris^  has  reported  an  instance  of  unreduced  dorsal 
dislocation  of  the  femur,  with  fracture  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  in  a 
young  and  active  man,  the  displacement  coming  on  gradually  during  a  period 
of  about  ten  weeks. 

The  mechanism  ot  this  fracture  must  be  sufficiently  obvious. 

Fracture  of  the  Sacrum. — Fracture  of  the  sacrum  by  itself  is  not  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  although  the  spongy  character  of  this  bone,  before  spoken 
of,  renders  it  really  the  least  resistant  portion  of  the  pelvis ;  and  occasionally 
violence  is  applied  to  it  directly.  Lee^  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  man  in 
whom,  by  a  fall  from  a  height  of  forty  feet,  the  sacrum  was  broken  across; 
the  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  forward  was  corrected  by  means 
of  a  finger  in  the  rectum.  At  the  autopsy,  "  the  sacrum  was  found  com- 
minuted, a  large  fragment  of  the  left  ala  being  broken  off  longitudinally  and 
displaced  to  a  considerable  extent." 

In  a  very  remarkable  case  reported  by  Burlingham,'°the  patient,  a  railroad 
conductor,  was  thrown  into  the  air,  fell  on  the  top  of  a  car,  striking  on  his 
back,  and  then  rolled  down  an  embankment  a  distance  of  over  eighty  feet. 
He  sustained  a  compound  fracture  of  the  sacrum,  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
bone  at  least  being  comminuted  ;  and  through  the  wound  in  the  back,  urine 
flowed  for  many  months." 

*  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints,  6tli  ed.     London,  1842. 

*  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  February,  1831. 

*  Archives  Gen.  de  Mfedecine,  1838. 

*  Transactions  of  Pathological  Society  of  London,  vol.  xi.,  1860. 

«  Med.-Chir.  Transactions,  vol.  Ixiii.,  1880.  «  Op.  cit..  Bd.  i.,  S.  320. 

'  Britisli  Medical  Journal,  Aus^ust  5,  1876.  «  Lancet,  February  18,  1882. 

fl  Proceedings  of  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

'"  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1868. 

"  In  the  account  of  this  case,  it  is  stated  that  about  three  weeks  after  the  accident  "  a  prohe 
could  be  passed  from  about  an  incli  above  the  base  of  tlie  coccyx,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  across  the  pelvis,  forward  and  slightly  downward,  a  distance  of 
live  inches,  until  it  was  obstructed  by  bone,  denuded  or  fractured."  This  fact,  taken  together 
with  the  injury  to  the  bladder,  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  a  fracture  had  occurred  anteriorly 
also  ;  but,  as  the  patient  recovered,  the  diagnosis  could  not  be  placed  beyond  doubt. 
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Fracture  of  the  rorcvx  is  sjiokcn  of  by  authors;  but  tlie  consolidation  of 
the  several  itiecos  takes  ]»laoe  only  in  advanced  age,  and  without  this  a  true 
fracture  could  scarcely  occur.  No  un([uesti()nable  cases  are  ujjon  record  in 
which  this  bone  alone  has  been  broken,  and  the  i>robability  is  tliat  the  lesion 
involved  to  the  surrounding  soft  parts  would  be  of  far  more  importance. 
Should  trouble  arise  in  any  such  cases  from  inflammatory  thickening  and  con- 
traction of  the  tissues,  it  would  be  proper  to  divide  the  latter  with  the  knife  ; 
and  failing  relief  from  this,  excision  of  the  bone  might  be  practised,  although 
the  ex[>erience  recorded  by  Mursick'  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  great  expecta- 
tions of  success. 

A  case  is  reported^  in  which  the  coccyx,  "  fractured  and  standing  at  a  right 
gle  with  the  sacrum,"  was  removed  by  means  of  the  "surgical  engine,"' by 
Dv.  Garretson.  The  history  given  of  the  case  is  simply  that  the  patient,  a 
lady,  had  suffered  from  coccygodynia  for  thirteen  years.  The  periosteum  was 
incised  and  laid  open  so  as  toexpose  the  bone,  which  was  then  drilled  away. 
The  ultimate  result  is  not  stated. 

FractT'RE  of  the  Crista  Ilii. — ^Fracture  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  is  by  no 
means  uncommon.  I  have  seen  it  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  the  patient 
striking  on  his  hip  against  some  railroad  iron  piled  at  the  side  of  the  street. 
At  the"Ei)iscopal  Ilosjntal,  in  1882,  I  had  in  the  wards  a  man  aged  21,  who 
bad  fallen  about  twelve  feet,  striking  on  a  rafter ;  the  left  crista  ilii,  from 

near  the  sacrum  to  a  point  near  the 
Fig.  599.  anterior  superior  spinous  process,  w^as 

broken  off.  In  this  case  there  was,  for 
some  weeks,  severe  pain  along  the 
course  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve; 
and  it  seemed  probable  that  its  trunk 
had  been  pinched  or  torn. 

A  rarer  form  of  fracture  of  the 
ilium  is  shown  in  Fig.  599,  taken 
from  a  specimen  (without  history)  in 
the  Mutter  Museum.  The  bone  has 
been  separated  nearly  vertically,  and 
transversely  as  well,  the  two  lines  of 
fracture  representing  an  inverted  X- 

Hamilton  states  that  he  has  seen 
about  three  inches  of  the  ilium,  in- 
cluding the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process,  torn  off  by  muscular  action  ; 
the  patient,  a  man  aged  70,  having 
merely  risen  from  his  seat  in  a  railroad 
car,  when  he  felt  "something  wrong."  Riedinger^  claims  that  muscular 
action  plays  a  much  more  important  part  in  the  production  of  fractures  of 
the  pelvis  generally  than  has  been  ascribed  to  it  by  most  writers. 

Fractures  of  the  ischium  alone  are  very  rare,  the  six  cases  collected  by 
Malgaignc  being  the  only  ones  knoAvn.  Three  of  them  were  due  to  violent 
falls  on  the  buttocks,  and  all  to  direct  violence. 

Malgaignc  has  devoted  a  special  section  to  what  he  calls  ^^  double  vertical 
fracture  of  the  pelvis."     This  he  defines  as  "a  combination  of  two  vertical 

•  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1876. 
«  Philadelphia  Med.  Times,  February  11,  ISS'i. 

•  Arch,  fiir  klin.  Chirurgie,  Bd.  xx.  Heft  2  ;  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April, 
1877 
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fractures,  separating  at  one  side  of  the  pelvis  a  middle  fragment  comprising 
the  hip-joint ;  according  as  this  fragment  is  carried  upward  or  inward,  tlie 
femur  follows  its  movements,  and  hence  result  changes  in  tlie  length  and 
direction  of  the  limb  which  have  often  misled  practitioners."  An  injury  of 
this  kind  might  readily  be  mistaken,  at  first  sight,  for  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  fenmr,  as  there  would  be  crepitus,  some  degree  of  shortening — although 
in  one  case,  according  to  Larrey,  there  was  lengthening — of  the  limb,  and 
very  probably  impairment  of  motion;  certainly  inability  to  walk  or  stnnd. 
Careful  examination,  however,  into  the  precise  seat  of  the  crej>itus  and  diili- 
culty  of  movement  would,  iu  most  cases,  be  apt  to  reveal  the  true  nature  of 
the  lesion. 

Besides  the  fractures  of  the  various  portions  of  the  pelvis  which  have  been 
enumerated,  there  are  certain  cases  of  more  extensive  injury  in  this  re^-ion, 
the  whole  framework  being  broken  up,  as  in  some  mining  accidents.  I  have 
seen  the  os  innominatum  on  either  side  broken  through  nearly  or  quite  verti- 
cally, both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  making  four  principal  fragments.  Such 
injuries  are  in  themselves  extremely  grave,  from  the  amount  of  shock  which 
they  involve. 

One  of  the  three  cases  before  referred  to  as  treated  in  my  wards  at  the 
Episcopal  Hospital,  in  1882,  was  that  of  a  laborer,  aged  50,  upon  whom  a  bank 
of  earth  had  caved  in.  The  os  innominatum  on  either  side  had  been  broken, 
as  above  described,  close  to  the  sacro-iliac  junction,  as  well  as  through  the  os 
pubis  ;  there  were  profound  shock,  retention  of  urine  for  several  days,  and 
subsequent  peritonitis.  The  man  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  right  leg 
from  the  hip  to  the  toe  ;  but  this  gradually  subsided  along  with  his  other 
symptoms.  As  he  recovered,  the  diagnosis  above  given  could  not  of  course 
be  verified  beyond  question  by  an  autopsy;  but  the  mobility  of  the  fragments, 
the  crepitus,  and  the  long-continued  tenderness  upon  pressure  at  the  points 
indicated,  seemed  to  warrant  my  statement  of  the  case. 

Another  was  that  of  a  young  man,  aged  16,  who  had  fallen  about  sixteen 
feet.  Pressure  on  his  pelvis  from  side  to  side,  or  over  the  pubis,  caused  him 
great  pain,  as  did  also  a  slight  blow  on  the  knee  if  the  thigh  was  flexed.  He 
suffered  less  from  shock  than  the  patient  first  mentioned,  but  had  retention  of 
urine  for  four  days.     He  also  recovered. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis  need  scarcely  be  dwelt  upon  at 
length.  There  is  always  more  or  less  pain,  sometimes  very  severe  ;  it  is  apt 
to  be  greatly  aggravated  by  any  attempt  at  moving  in  bed.  When  the  sacrum 
is  fractured,  the  act  of  defecation  is  productive  of  great  pain  ;  and  urination 
is  similarly  interfered  with  when  the  pubis  has  given  way.  In  either  case 
the  patient's  suffering  is  increased  by  coughing  or  sneezing.  Crepitus  can 
usually  be  felt  if  pressure  be  so  applied  as  to  cause  grating  of  the  fragments 
upon  one  another,  but  it  is  often  by  no  means  distinct.  Ecchymosis  may  or 
may  not  be  present,  as  sometimes  the  fracture  affects  portions  of  the  bone  very 
deeply  situated,  and  the  vessels  torn  may  be  at  the  inner  surface.  Often  the 
fragments  are  scarcely  at  all  displaced,  and  hence  no  deformity  is  caused. 

It  may  readily  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  the  diagnosis  of  injuries  of  this 
kind  may  present  a  good  deal  of  obscurity;  and  even  when  the  fact  of 
fracture  is  clearly  to  he  made  out,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  much  difHculty 
to  determine  the  exact  line  of  separation,  especially  in  stout  or  fat  persons. 
Examination  by  the  rectum,  and  in  females  by  the  vagina,  may  enable  the 
surgeon  to  arrive  at  greater  certainty  iu  this  respect.     I3ut  even  the  most 
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carofiil  and  thorough  exploration  may  fail  to  ascertain  tlie  full  extent  of  the 
injury.  AhiliC'iii?"*^  quotes  from  Lyon  a  case  in  which  ''seven  or  eight  frac- 
tures were  discovered  by  dissection,  although  no  cre])itation  had  been  per- 
ceptible during  life,  from  any  movement  wljatever  of  the  jtelvis."  I  myself 
know  of  an  instance  in  which  a  fracture  of  the  liorizontal  ramus  of  the  pubis 
on  each  side,  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  on  eadi  side,  and  of  the 
sacrum  vertically,  with  much  comminution  of  its  lower  extn-mity  and  partial 
separation  of  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  entirely  escaped  detection  during 
life.  The  urethra  was  ruptured  across,  and  this  lesion  caused  the  patient's 
death  a  day  or  two  after  the  accident. 

The  gravity  of  fractures  of  the  pelvis  is  due  to  the  complications  apt  to 
attend  them,  rather  than  to  the  injur}'  inflicted  on  the  bone.  Several  cases 
have  been  mentioned  in  which  death  was  the  result  of  rupture  of  the 
bladder  or  urethra.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  explain  how  the  bladder  is  in- 
volved, as  in  some  instances  the  fracture  of  the  pubis  is  so  far  from  the  median 
line  that  the  fragments  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  lacerated  it,  unless 
greatly  distended,  and  still  more  difficult  is  it  to  understand  in  what  way 
the  urethra  is  torn  across.  Yet  very  possibly  the  fracturing  force  may  greatly 
displace  the  fragments,  which  subsequently  are  restored  to  their  natural  posi- 
tion, or  nearly  so,  by  the  elasticity  of  the  bony  structure  ;  or  tlie  urethra  may 
be  subjected  to  violent  stress  between  a  foreign  body  below  and  the  pubic 
arch  above — a  supposition  rendered  more  likely  by  the  contused  and  bruised 
condition  of  the  tissues  of  the  perineum  in  some  of  these  cases. 

Swan'  relates  several  interesting  cases  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  in  one  of 
which  two  inches  of  the  urethra  were  found  at  the  autopsy  to  have  been  torn 
away.  The  patient  had  fallen  from  a  horse,  breaking  the  right  pubis  through 
its  body  and  ramus,  and  separating  it  at  the  symphysis.  In  another  case,  the 
patient  having  been  run  over  by  a  loaded  wagon,  the  fracture  involved  the 
arch  of  the  pubis,  several  other  portions  of  the  ischium  and  pubis,  the  right 
acetabulum,  and  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis.  The  bladder  had  a  large 
rent  in  its  anterior  part,  and  the  urethra  was  torn  completely  through. 

Earle^  records  a  very  curious  case,  in  which,  by  a  fall  from  a  carriage,  "the 
symphysis  j)ubis  was  separated  to  the  extent  of  three  inches,  and  tlie  sacro- 
iliac symphysis  on  the  left  side  was  nearly  separated  and  gaped  to  the  extent 
of  niore  than  an  inch.  The  prostate  gland  had  been  torn  away  from  the 
bladder,  leaving  a  large  aperture  communicating  directly  with  the  cavit}-  of 
that  viscus.  The  urethra  still  retained  its  connection  with  the  ligament  on 
the  right  side  of  the  pubis,  and  the  i)rostate  gland  hung  loose  in  a  cavity  filled 
with  coagulum.     An  extensive  laccratiou  communicated  with  the  rectum." 

Fragments  of  the  fractured  pubis  have  been  known  to  make  their  way  into 
the  bladder.  Tillaux^  saw  such  a  case,  and  quotes  one  from  Lenoir,  in  which 
the  bit  of  bone  became  the  nucleus  of  a  stone.  He  mentions  also  that  Xelaton 
once  extracted,  through  the  vagina,  a  fragment  which  had  wounded  the  blad- 
der. By  mere  pressure,  a  displaced  fragment  may  obstruct  the  passage  of  a 
catheter. 

The  great  vessels  are  not  often  wounded  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis, 
although  it  would  seem  as  if  they  readily  might  be.  Earle*  reports  a  case, 
in  which,  by  a  fall  from  a  third  story  window,  the  left  os  innominatum  was 
separated  at  the  symphysis  pubis  and  sacro-iliac  junction,  and  "was  forced 
upward  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  common  iliac  vein  on  that  side  had 
been  torn  through,  and  the  pelvis  was  filled  with  blood."     The  patient,  who 

I  Mrd.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xii.  «  Ibid.,  vol.  xix.  p.  257. 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  b30.  *  Loc.  cit.,  vol.  xix.  p.  262. 
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had  sustained  other  injuries  also,  died  an  hour  after  the  accident.  Lucas* 
records  three  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  right  internal  iliac  vein  was  wounded, 
while  in  another  the  right  external  iliac  artery  was  divided,  and  in  the  third 
the  left  external  iliac  vein  was  lacerated. 

Lente^  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  small  intestine  was  wounded  by  a 
shar})  fragment  of  the  ilium.^ 

Another  danger  which  occasionally  attends  these  injuries,  is  that  of  exten- 
sive suppuration.  Of  this  an  instance  has  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
page,  and  others  are  upon  record. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  pelvis,  there  is  not  very  much 
to  be  said,  although  the  subject  is  one  of  great  practical  importance.  Abso- 
lute rest  in  bed  is  generally  a  necessity  clearly  perceived  by  the  patient ;  and 
his  comfort  is  often  promoted  by  a  broad  bandage  firmly  applied  around  the 
pelvis,  a  thick  layer  of  raw  cotton  being  placed  next  the  skin.  When  there 
is  a  tendency  to  displacement  inward  of  a  fragment,  as  for  instance  of  the 
iliac  crest,  the  pressure  of  the  bandage  may  do  harm,  and  it  should  either  be 
more  loosely  fastened,  or  cut  away  at  this  part,  or  even  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether. 

Shock,  if  it  be  present,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  in  the  early  stage  of  the  case,  should 
be  combated  by  stimulants — alcohol,  carbonate  of  ammonium,  hypodermic 
injections  of  ether,  and  external  heat. 

If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  urination,  the  bladder  should  be  carefully 
emptied  by  means  of  the  catheter,  and,  if  the  urine  thus  drawn  off  be  bloody, 
we  may  suspect  a  wound  of  the  bladder  or  urethra.  When  the  instrument 
cannot  be  readily  introduced,  if  the  patient  have  not  previously  been  the  sub- 
ject of  stricture,  injury  to  the  urethra  is  probably  present,  and  extravasation 
of  urine  must  be  looked  for.  Upon  the  first  evidence  of  this  complication, 
free  incisions  should  be  made  in  the  perineum. 

Wounds  of  the  large  vessels  are  apt  to  be  fatal  from  internal  hemorrhage 
before  there  is  any  clear  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble ;  but,  if  this 
could  be  made  out,  the  obvious  course  would  be  to  cut  down  at  the  usual 
point,  and  apply  a  ligature. 

In  case  of  abscess,  incisions  should  be  made  at  such  points  as  to  allow  of 
the  readiest  escape  of  pus,  and  the  use  of  drainage-tubes  may  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage. 

The  comfort  of  the  patient  is  often  greatly  promoted  by  the  use  of  a  frac- 
ture-bed, as  the  unavoidable  disturbance  caused  by  the  insertion  of  a  bed-pan 
is  apt  to  produce  pain.  Should  the  treatment  be  prolonged,  the  occurrence 
of  bed-sores  must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  although  this  may  be  a  matter 
of  much  difficulty  ;  a  w^ater-bed,  or  air-cushions,  may,  however,  be  used  with 
hope  of  success. 

In  the  cases  of  "  double  vertical  fracture,"  before  alluded  to,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  riding  up  of  the  acetabular  fragment  by  applying 
extension  to  the  foot ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  weight  and  pulley,  to 
be  hereafter  described  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
femur. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  influence  of  muscular  action  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fractures  of  the  pelvic  bones  ;  and  if  this  can  be  ascertained  as  a  cause 
of  displacement  of  the  fragments,  the  necessity  of  obviating  it  by  position 

'  Lancet,  March  9,  1878.  '  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  January,  1851. 

'  The  reader  will  find  some  interesting  and  instructive  cases  recorded  by  Lidell,  in  a  paper 
on  "  Ruptures  of  Pelvic  and  Abdominal  Viscera,"  in  the  Am,  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for 
April,  1867  ;  and  may  consult  with  advantage  a  monograph,  published  in  1851,  by  Dr.  Stephen 
Smith,  on  "  Rupture  of  the  Bladder." 
VOL.  IV. — 7 
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will  be  evident.     Flexion  of  the  thiehs  on  the  trunk,  as  well  as  of  the  body 
forward,  will  be  indicated  in  any  sucli  case. 

A  few  words  may  iiiially  bo  said  as  to  the  prognosis  in  fractures  of  the 
pelvis.  In  simple,  uncomplicated  cases,  there  may  be  no  grave  symj>toms 
from  first  to  last,  and  entire  recovery  may  take  place.  When  the  bladder  or 
urethra  has  sustained  injury,  the  risk  is  greatly  increased  ;  and  the  more  so 
the  nearer  the  lesion  is  to  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  Complete  rupture  of 
the  urethra  has  always,  as  far  as  I  know,  proved  fatal.  Peritonitis  constitutes 
a  very  serious  complication,  but,  as  in  one  of  my  cases  above  mentioned,  may 
yield  to  treatment.  The  other  concomitant  injuries  referred  to  have  always 
hitherto  resulted  in  death. 

In  non -fatal  cases  there  has  sometimes  been  permanent  lameness,  but  not 
very  great,  nor  involving  serious  disability. 

Occasionally,  wdien  recovery  takes  place  from  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  un- 
pleasant after-eftects  manifest  themselves.  Thus,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital Museum,  there  is  a  specimen,^  taken  from  a  man  who  had  been  crushed 
by  a  moving  car,  and  wdio  was  discharged  cured,  to  be  readmitted  eighteen 
months  afterward  ;  he  w^as  then  "  suffering  from  severe  sciatic  pain,  but  was 
able  to  walk  with  canes,  sitting  dow^n,  however,  only  with  difficulty.  An 
examination  rendered  it  probable  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  callus 
pressing  upon  the  sciatic  nerve,  w^ith,  perhaps,  a  fracture  of  the  femur.  An 
operation  was  performed  for  removing  the  head  of  the  femur.  Subsequent 
to  the  operation,  suppurative  fever  or  pyaemia  supervened,  and  death  followed 
on  the  ninth  day."  The  specimen  shows  "  that  the  pelvis  had  sustained  a 
fracture,  separating  the  pubic  portion  of  the  bone  from  the  ilium,  passing 
from  about  the  sciatic  notch  posteriorly  to  the  acetabulum.  This  is  firmly 
united,  but  along  the  line  of  the  fracture,  extending  forw^ard  into  the  acetabu- 
lum, and  posteriorly  covering  more  than  half  the  sciatic  nerve,  are  abundant, 
firm,  but  porous  exostoses.  From  the  spine  of  the  ischium  is  a  hook-like 
projection,  partially  surrounding  the  track  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  ilium  and  the  ramus  of  the  pubis  is  a  groove  measuring  nearly  an 
inch  in  depth,  which  carried  the  tendons  of  the  iliacus  and  psoas  muscles. 
The  head  of  the  femur  cannot  be  replaced  in  its  socket,  and,  at  the  time  of 
the  operation,  was  found  resting  in  the  sciatic  region." 


Fractures  of  the  Clavicle. 

The  clavicle,  by  its  articulation  with  the  sternum,  affords  the  upper  extrem- 
ity its  only  fixed  connection  with  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk.  Its  outer  end 
has  a  seemingly  large,  but  really  quite  limited  range  of  motion,  and  is  fast- 
ened to  the  scapula,  not  only  by  the  small  acromio-clavicular  joint,  but  by  the 
wide  and  strong  coraco-clavicular  ligament. 

At  its  sternal  end  this  bone  is  thickest ;  thence  to  near  the  middle  it  is 
rounded  ;  here  it  is  fiattcned  below,  and  turns  upward  ;  toward  the  outer  end 
it  becomes  very  broad  and  flat,  curving  forward.  The  degree  of  curve  varies 
in  different  bones,  as  does  also  the  irregularity  of  shape  just  noted,  and  the 
size  and  thickness  of  the  whole  bone.  Besides  the  double  curve,  there  is  a 
more  or  less  marked  double  twist  in  the  clavicle. 

As  to  its  muscular  attachments,  this  bone  is  mainly,  indeed  almost  wholly, 
an  intermediate  bone ;  being  placed  between  the  clavicular  ])ortion  of  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid  and  the  costo-clavicular  ligament,  the  latter  being  really 

*  No.  1116'*,  Catalogue  (Supplemeut),  p.  22. 
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the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  muscle ;  while  most  of  the  remainder  of  its  length 
is  simply  interposed  between  the  trapezius  and  deltoid.  The  connection  of 
the  pectoralis  major  with  it  is  only  accessory.  The  only  muscle  which  acts 
directly  upon  the  clavacle  itself  is  the  subclavius,  and  the  function  of  this  is 
rather  to  limit  the  mobility  of  the  clavicle,  than  to  impress  motion  upon  it. 

Fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  among  those  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 
They  are  met  with  at  all  ages,  even  in  mtra-uterine  life.  In  children  they  are 
very  common ;  out  of  316  cases  of  fracture  treated  at  the  Children's  Hospital 
in  Philadelphia,  in  seven  years,  the  clavicle  was  affected  in  94,  or  nearly  30 
per  cent.  Between  the  ages  of  15  and  65,  according  to  Malgaigne,  the  frac- 
tures of  this  bone  form  about  one-quarter  of  the  whole  number ;  and  only 
one-fourth  of  the  patients  are  females.  At  a  more  advanced  age,  however, 
he  noted  that  eleven  out  of  eighteen  cases  were  those  of  women. 

By  most  authors,  fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  divided  into  those  of  the 
inner,  middle,  and  outer  thirds  of  the  bone.  This,  although  a  convenient 
arrangement,  is  not  strictly  accurate,  as  some  oblique  fractures,  whicli  occupy 
the  outer  portion  of  the  inner  third,  in  part,  traverse  both  this  and  the  mid- 
dle third.  I  prefer  to  speak  of  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  of  those 
near  the  sternal  end,  and  of  those  near  the  acromial  extremity.  Fractures  of 
the  body  of  the  bone,  which  may  concern  the  middle  third  only,  or  may 
encroach  also  upon  the  inner  or  more  rarelv  upon  the  outer  third,  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous.  They  are  very  generally  oblique,  although  occasionally 
nearly  or  even  quite  transverse. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  almost  never  met  with,  unless  they 
become  so  secondarily  by  a  sharp  fragment  penetrating  the  skin,  which  hap- 
pens extremely  seldom ;  and  they  are  not  often  comminuted,  at  least  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  influence  the  result.  Incomplete  fractures  of  this  bone  have, 
however,  been  repeatedly  observed,  and  not  a  few  instances  in  which,  the 
periosteum  being  untorn,  the  fragments  have  remained  in  place.  Several 
such,  occurring  in  young  subjects,  have  been  recorded  by  Blandin'  and 
Robert,^  and  a  number  are  quoted  by  Malgaigne  from  different  authors. 
Hamilton  mentions  several  seen  by  himself  in  adults;  one  of  his  patients,  a 
woman,  was  eighty  years  old.  A  number  of  such  cases  are  on  record,  in 
which  the  fact  of  fracture  has  been  unrecognized  until  after  the  occurrence 
of  union. 

Fractures  of  the  clavicle  may  be  caused  by  direct  force,  as  by  a  blow,  by  the 
recoil  of  a  gun,  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  upon  the  shoulder ;  by  indirect 
force,  as  by  a  fall  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  or  upon  the  hand  ;  or  by  mus- 
cular action,  as  by  the  effort  to  pull  down  the  brace  of  a  carriage-top,'  or  in 
striking  a  blow  with  a  whip.'* 

In  inquiring  into  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  fracture  under  either 
of  these  conditions,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  inner  or  sternal  end  of 
the  bone  is  firmly  fixed,  and  that,  as  before  stated,  the  range  of  motion  of  the 
acromial  end  is  but  limited.  There  is  another  anatomical  fact,  pointed  out 
by  me  many  years  since,*  which  I  believe  to  be  of  much  importance  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  It  is  the  close  relation  which  often  subsists  between 
the  clavicle  and  the  first  rib ;  by  reason  of  which,  when  the  outer  end  of  the 
former  bone  is  forced  downward,  the  bone  itself  becomes  a  lever  of  the  first 
order,  the  rib  being  the  fulcrum.  In  some  persons  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax  comes  much  more  nearly  to  a  point  than  in  others,  the  arch  of  the 

'  Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1843  ;  from  Journal  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Pratiques, 
Juillet,  1842. 

«  Ibid.,  Jan.  1859  ;  from  L'Union  MMicale. 

»  Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  193.  ■•  Parker,  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  July,  1852. 

*  New  York  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  1866. 
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first  rib  beins;  Rmaller,  and  the  bone  itself  more  delicate.  Again,  in  some 
persons  the  olavic'lc  is  much  straighter,  and  stands  out  more  directly  from  the 
sternum  than  in  others.  1  think  that  these  two  conditions  usually  correspond. 
When  the  first  rib  forms  a  wide  and  strong  arch,  and  the  collar-bone  runs 
somewhat  backward  as  \vell  as  closer  to  the  rib,  the  two  boi>es  may  even  be 
almost  in  contact  as  far  nearly  as  to  the  niiddle  of  the  clavicle.  In  such  a 
case,  a  blow,  the  recoil  of  a  gun,  or  any  force  driving  or  dragging  the  outer 
portion  of  this  bone  downward,  or  downward  and  backw^ard,  would  act 
on  the  bone  as  a  lever,  and  tend  to  break  it  at  any  point  where  it  might  be 
weakest.  The  rib,  being  a  strongly  stayed  arch,  pressed  upon  at  its  convexity, 
would  not  give  way  ;  while  the  clavicle  would  be  at  a  disadvantage,  being 
subjected  to  a  force  at  its  concavity,  tending  to  increase  its  curvature.  I 
think  that  this  was  clearly  the  mechanism  of  the  following  case,  mentioned  by 
Malgaigne:  "I  have  seen  an  incomplete  fracture  of  the  clavicle  resulting 
from  the  pressure  of  a  burden  which  slipped  from  the  shoulder  down  on  the 
arm,  and  thus,  pulling  downward  on  the  outer  end  of  the  bone,  bent  and 
broke  it  at  about  the  middle." 

Very  possibly  this  leverage  over  the  first  rib  may  have  something  to  do 
with  some  fractures  by  indirect  violence,  as  when  a  man  falls  forward  on  his 
outstretched  hand,  and  the  scapula,  forced  backward  by  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  carries  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  along  with  it. 

There  are  cases  in  wdiich  it  would  seem  that  the  clavicle  is  broken  by  the 
forcing  upward  of  its  acromial  end  ;  and  these  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
firmness  of  its  ligamentous  attachment  to  the  sternum,  and  the  unyielding 
character  of  the  rhomboid  or  costo-clavicular  ligament.  Perhaps,  however, 
more  accurate  information  as  to  the  circumstances  w^ould  set  this  theory 
aside.  Often  the  surgeon  has  to  be  content  with  very  vague  statements  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  or  his  friends,  and  caution  is  needful  in  drawing  con- 
clusions from  premises  which  may  be  wdiolly  or  in  part  incorrect. 

AVhen  the  clavicle  gives  w^ay  to  a  force  acting  at  its  outer  extremity,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  fall  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  the 
mechanism  is  simply  the  exaggeration  of  the  normal  curves,  carried  so  far  as 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  bony  structure.  And  the  more  suddenly 
the  stress  comes,  the  more  likely  is  the  bone  to  be  broken.  The  point  at 
which  the  fracture  shall  occur  is  determined  by  the  exact  direction  of  the 
force,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  at  the  moment. 
But  in  the  very  large  majority  of  cases  the  line  of  fracture  runs  obliquely 
through  the  body  of  the  bone,  from  within  outward  and  from  before  back- 
ward. The  relation  of  the  obliquity  to  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  I  do  not 
know  ;  it  is  probably  not  a  constant  one. 

Symptoms  of  Fractured  Clavicle. — Upon  the  occurrence  of  fracture  of  the 
clavicle,  if  the  periosteum  yields,  there  is  generally  marked  displacement. 
And  this  may  be  either  a  mere  prominence  of  the  inner  fragment,  or  a  posi- 
tive projection,  the  outer  fragment  being  carried  behind  the  inner  so  as  to 
make  the  latter  start  forward.  This  is  the  almost  universal  rule ;  but  cases 
have  been  observed  in  which  the  outer  fragment  has  been  in  front  of  the 
inner.  The  annexed  cut  (Fig.  GOO)  represents  the  clavicle  of  a  patient  in  my 
wards  at  the  E[)iscopal  Hospital  in  1882,  in  whom  the  outer  fragment  was 
directly  below  tlie  inner.  The  man  was  a  German  teamster,  and  said  he  had 
fallen  down,  striking  his  shoulder ;  he  could  give  no  details  of  the  accident, 
and  at  the  time  when  1  saw  him  there  was  no  bruise  or  other  indication  of 
the  exact  point  of  impact.  The  complete  reduction  of  the  fracture  was  im- 
possible, but  a  good  recovery  ensued,  with  some  superabundance  of  callus.    I 
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cannot  oft'er  any  explanation  of  these  exceptions ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
my  case  the  fracture  involved  the  sternal  third  of  the  bone. 

Sometimes,  when  the  cause  of  the  fracture  has  been  direct  violence,  it  is 
sufficiently  obvious  that  the  outer  fragment  has  been  driven  back  from  the 

Fig.  GOO. 


Fracture  of  clavicle  with  downward  digplacement  of  outer  fragment. 

inner.  But  there  must  be  a  further  reason  for  the  very  general  existence  of 
this  displacement,  and  I  believe  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  changed  position  of 
the  scapula.  Upon  the  loss  of  the  stay  aftbrded  by  the  unbroken  clavicle, 
the  serratus  magnus  and  pectoralis  minor  muscles  pull  the  scapula  forward 
and  inward,  while  perhaps  the  rhomboidei  muscles  draw  up  its  lower  angle. 
The  acromion  is  thus  brought  nearer  to  the  median  line,  and  tilted  down- 
ward ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  push  the  distal  fragment  of  the  broken  clavicle 
inward,  and  to  depress  its  outer  end.  This  seems  to  me  to  afford  an  ample 
explanation  of  the  very  constant  occurrence  of  this  form  of  displacement. 
Very  possibly  the  fibres  of  the  subclavius  may  also  draw  upon  the  outer  frag- 
ment, and  aid  in  the  production  of  the  deformity.  The  forcing  of  the  outer 
fragment  behind  the  inner  will  tilt  the  latter  upward  and  forward  ;  and  my 
belief  is  that  to  this,  and  not  to  the  action  of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid,  is  due  the  projection  of  the  inner  fragment  so  com- 
monly present.  The  action  of  the  last-named  muscle,  indeed,  is  from  below 
upward  (the  Germans  call  it "  Kopf-nicker,"  that  is,  head-nodder),  and  through 
the  rhomboid  or  costo-clavicular  ligament  it  gets  an  origin  from  the  first  rib. 
This  ligament  would  of  itself  prevent  the  drawing  up  of  the  inner  fragment, 
-  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  should  be  itself  ruptured. 

By  all  authors  we  are  told  that  the  shoulder  falls  forward,  inward,  and 
downward,  and  that  this  displacement  is  due  to  the  weight  of  the  shoulder 
and  of  the  upper  extremity.  It  is  true  that  the  shoulder  does  thus  change 
its  position ;  yet  the  muscles  which  support  it  are  not  impaired,  and  the 
mere  lifting  of  the  weight  does  not  remedy  the  deformity.  When  the  scapula 
itself  is  drawn  back  into  position,  and  only  then,  does  the  outer  fragment  of 
the  clavicle  resume  its  normal  relation  to  the  inner. 

The  explanation  now  given  of  the  cause  of  deformity  in  fracture  of  the 
clavicle  finds  strong  confirmation,  I  think,  in  the  condition  observed  when 
the  bone  is  broken  near  the  acromial  extremity.  Here  the  short  outer  frag- 
ment is  pushed  round  forward  and  inward,  so  as  to  form  almost  or  quite  a 
right  angle  with  the  inner,  the  broken  end  of  the  former  even  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  latter.  Many  nmseum  specimens  exist  in 
proof  of  this  statement,  and  two  such  are  in  the  ]\Iiitter  collection  in  t^is 
city.  Malgaigne  mentions  two  cases  of  fracture  very  near  the  acromial  end, 
in  which  union  had  taken  place.  In  each  of  them,  "  the  shoulder  was  de- 
pressed, and  carried  forward  and  inward  ;  .  .  .  and  to  this  inclination  of 
the  shoulder  there  corresponded  posteriorly  a  notable  prominence  of  the  infe- 
rior angle  and  posterior  ed^e  of  the  scapula."  Both  the  patients  had  perfect 
motion  of  the  arm,  except  backward.  Here  it  seems  to  me  quite  plain  that 
the  change  of  shape  is  to  be  accounted  for  as  follows :  partly  by  the  action  of 
the  clavicular  part  of  the  trapezius,  drawing  up  both  fragments,  and  favored 
in  so  doing  by  its  attachment  to  the  natural  convexity  of  the  bone;  partly 
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by  the  tilting  upward  and  backward  of  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  by  the 
rhoiiihoidcus  major  muscle,  aided  by  the  weight  of  tlie  arm  dragging  on  the 
ujiper  and  outer  angle  of  the  bone,  and  through  the  acromion  on  the  outer 
end  of  the  clavicle;  but  chiefly  by  the  serratus  magnus  and  ])cct<)rali.s  minor 
carrying  the  whole  scapula  forward  and  inward  around  the  side  of  the  thorax, 
and  thus  bringing  the  outer  fragment  into  exactly  the  position  described  with 
regard  to  the  nnier. 

A  case  mentioned  by  Malgaigne  so  strongly  illustrates  the  theory  now 
stated,  that  I  venture  to  quote  it  at  length : — 

The  patient  had  sustained  a  fracture  of  both  clavicles  by  a  fall  from  a  window  fifteen 
feet  iiigh.  Non-union  had  occurred  in  both  bones,  and  the  impairment  of"  function 
was  such  that  he  could  not  resume  his  former  occupation  as  a  tinsmitli,  but  became  a 
tailor. 

"  lioth  clavicles  had  been  broken  at  the  middle  ;  the  two  inner  fragments  were  nearly 
horizontal,  and  very  distinct  beneath  the  skin  ;  the  outer  fragments  had  also  a  nearly 
horizontal  direction,  but  were  buried  behind  and  below  the  others,  to  which  they  seemed 
to  have  no  adhesions  of  any  kind.     The  overlapping  was  considerable. 

"  When  he  stood  up  the  two  shoulders  seemed  lower,  as  well  as  carried  further  forward 
and  inward,  than  in  a  healthy  person.  The  one  on  the  right  side  was  higher,  and  at 
the  same  time  closer  to  the  sternum,  than  the  other.  Posteriorly  the  scapulae  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  spinal  column  by  three  or  four  inches,  and  inclined  forward  and  out- 
ward ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  thorax  seemed  contracted  at  its  upper  part. 

"  He  could  draw  the  shoulders  back  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  overcome  their  appa- 
rent prominence  anteriorly.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  draw  them  together  forward 
so  that  they  seemed  like  wings  covering  the  chest,  and  leaving  between  them,  in  front 
of  the  sternum,  only  three  inches  of  space.  In  this  movement  the  sca.pu\sd  Jitted  to  the 
sides  of  the  trunk,  and  the  back  seemed  rounded  from  one  side  to  the  other,  almost  like 
that  of  a  skeleton  deprived  of  its  upper  extremities.  The  shoulders  could  be  raised  also 
at  will,  but  not  to  any  extent,  from  want  of  muscular  power." 

Professor  Gordon,  of  Belfast,  has  expressed^  views  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
placement in  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  exactly  the  same  as  my  own.  As  he 
has  not  referred  to  my  paper,  I  presume  that  he  is  not  aware  of  its  existence. 
Though  these  views  have  not  as  yet  received  the  general  assent  of  surgical 
writers,  my  belief  is  that  they  are  correct,  and  that  they  will  ultimately 
obtain  acceptance. 

Prof.  INIoore,  of  Rochester,  iN".  Y.,''  regards  the  relaxation  of  the  clavicular 
fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  and  the  consequently  unopposed  action 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid,  as  the  great  cause  of  the  displacement;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  view  is  tenable. 

I  say  nothing  of  rotary  displacement,  because  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
ever  occurred  in  the  cases  under  my  notice,  and  I  do  not  tliink  it  exists. 

Pain  is  an  almost  constant  symptom  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle.  When  the 
line  of  separation  is  oblique,  as  in  most  cases,  this  is  obviously  due  partly  to  the 
pressure  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  especially  of  the  iimer,  against  the  skin. 
According  to  Tillaux,  it  is  the  filaments  of  the  supra-clavicular  nerve,  in  the 
platysma  myoides  muscle,  which  are  thus  irritated  ;  but  the  fact  that  there 
are  often  pain  and  numbness  down  the  arm,  and  even  in  the  fingers,  atibrds 
proof  that  the  large  trunks  of  the  brachial  plexus  are  also  interfered  with. 
In  order  to  obtain  relief,  patients  are  very  apt  to  assume  a  position  which, 
by  some  authors,  has  been  considered  almost  a  diagnostic  sign ;  they  support 
tlic  arm  of  the  injured  side  by  placing  the  other  hand  under  the  forearm, 
and  incline  the  head  toward  the  afiectcd  shoulder. 

•  Dublin  Quarterly  .lourn.  of  Med.  Science,  Nov.  1859.  Also  in  a  Treatise  on  Fractures  of  the 
Lower  End  of  the  Radius,  ou  Fractures  of  the  Clavicle,  and  on  the  Reduction  of  the  Recent  Inward 
Dislocations  of  the  Shoulder-joint.     London,  187^). 

'  Trans,  of  Med.  Soc.  of  State  of  N.  Y.,  1870,  p.  107. 
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Swelling  is  very  apt  to  occur,  especially  in  fractures  caused  by  direct  vio- 
lence, and  attended  with  much  bruising  of  the  soft  parts ;  but  it  is  not  often 
so  marked  as  in  some  other  regions,  nor  does  it  generally  mask  the  condition 
of  the  bone  so  completely,  by  reason  of  the  small  amount  of  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue  existing  here. 

Ecchymosis  may  or  may  not  be  present,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
fracture  and  the  amount  of  injury  to  the  small  veins  of  the  skin.  It  is  very 
rare  to  have  the  deep  staining  of  the  surthce,  coming  on  slowly  and  very 
gradually  subsiding,  which  is  often  met  with  in  the  case  of  the  larger  bones. 

Crepiius  is  very  generally  to  be  felt.  It  suffices  to  gently  press  the  point 
of  the  shoulder  forward,  the  fingers  of  the  surgeon's  other  bund  being  lightly 
laid  over  the  bone,  to  develop  a  sufficient  sound.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  is 
the  only  symptom  present.  M.  Guerin^  has  reported  the  case  of  a  man  aged 
60,  whose  clavicle  was  broken  by  a  fall  of  earth.  During  life  the  only  posi- 
tive symptom  of  the  injury  was  slight  crepitus.  After  the  patient's  death 
(from  pneumonia)  the  fragments  could  be  made  to  project  by  means  of  the 
finger  passed  behind  the  bone. 

Along  with  the  crepitus,  and  shown  by  the  same  manoeuvre,  there  is  often 
perceptible  an  abnormal  mobility  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  The  degree  of  this 
will  be  dependent  upon  the  completeness,  not  only  of  the  fracture,  but  of  the 
tearing  of  the  periosteum,  as  well  as  upon  the  direction  of  the  line  of  break- 
age, and  often  upon  the  amount  of  serration  of  the  fragments.  But  whether 
slight  or  otherwise,  it  is  an  unmistakable  proof  of  the  character  of  the  lesion. 

Fractures  of  the  sternal  portioji  of  the  clavicle  are  much  less  frequent  than 
those  of  the  acromial  extremity,  and  very  rare  indeed  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  They  have  attracted  but  little  notice,  an 
article  by  Delens^  being  the  fullest  source  of  information  in  regard  to  them 
up  to  the  present  time.  This  author  states  that  while  they  have  been  observed 
as  the  result  of  both  direct  and  indirect  violence,  muscular  action  is  by  far 
their  most  frequent  cause.  One  instance  of  the  latter  kind  has  been  reported 
by  Heath :— » 

A  boy  of  fourteen,  "  whilst  raising  his  arm  violently  to  bowl  at  cricket,  felt  something 
give  way  at  his  collar-bone.  The  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  was  found  to  be  unduly 
prominent,  and  presented  a  sharp  edge  beneath  the  skin,  quite  unlike  the  smooth  end  of 
a  bone  covered  with  articular  cartilage.  The  supra-sternal  notch  was  quite  distinct, 
and  equally  defined  on  both  sides,  and  a  thin  lamella  could  be  felt  on  the  right  side, 
intervening  between  it  and  the  gap  caused  by  the  starting  forward  of  the  inner  end  of 
the  clavicle.  The  treatment  consisted  in  laying  the  patient  down,  when  the  bone  at 
once  dipped  into  place,  and  was  retained  by  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage."  This  cannot 
have  been,  as  was  suggested,  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis,  since  no  such  formation 
takes  place,  according  to  anatomists,  before  the  twentieth  year ;  and  perhaps  it  miglit 
more  correctly  be  placed  under  the  head  of  sprain-fracture. 

Of  fractures  by  indirect  violence,  the  clearest  instance  is  that  recorded  by 
Willis:—* 

A  man,  aged  54,  slipped  off  a  hay-rick,  falling  on  his  outstretched  right  hand,  and 
striking  his  right  shoulder.  On  examination,  there  was  discovered  a  simple  fracture  of 
the  right  clavicle  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  sternal  head  of  the  bone.  The 
direction  of  the  fracture  was  obliquely  downward  and  outward.  The  outer  fragment 
was  tilted  up,  partly  by  the  direct  action  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  sterno-cleido-mas- 
toid,  partly  by  the  weight  of  the  arm  dragging  the  acromial  end  downward  ;  it  was 
very  sharp,  and  threatened  to  pierce  the  skin.  Much  diflliculty  was  experienced  in  coap- 
tation of  the  ends,  which  could  only  be  fully  effected  by  strongly  raising  the  arm — 

>  Gaz.  Hebdom.,  20  Sept.  1867.  «  Arch.  Gen.  de  MMecine,  Mai,  1873. 

8  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Nov.  lb,  1882.  «  Lancet,  Dec.  2,  1882. 
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a  position  which  the  patient  either  could  not  or  would  not  long  tolerate.  A  sling,  and 
a  compress  over  the  clavicle,  were  employed  ;  and  a  year  subsequently,  the  sharp  frag- 
ment had  been  greatly  rounded,  and  fibrous  union  had  occurred. 

Willis  thinks,  and  with  reason,  that  in  this  case  the  rhomboid  or  costo-clavicular 
ligament  was  ruptured. 

A  case  has  been  published*  (without  the  reporter's  name)  as  occurring  at 
the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  in  Xcw  York,  in  which  the  clavicle  was  br()ken 
about  an  inch  from  the  sternum.  The  cause  of  the  injury  is  not  mentioned  ; 
but  it  is  stated  that  the  inner  fragment  was  vertical,  and  the  other  "down 
upon  the  chest."  The  deformity  caused  no  inconvenience,  and  was  not  reme- 
died. The  reporter  ascribes  it  to  the  action  of  the  stenio-cleido-mastoid.  I 
quote  this  report,  notwithstanding  its  vagueness,  because  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  illustrative  of  the  proper  division  of  these  injuries ;  the  lesion  was  really, 
although  near  the  inner  end,  simply  a  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  in 
which  the  displacement  was  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  due  to  the  same  causes 
as  before  mentioned  ;  but  was  exaggerated  by  the  shortness  of  the  inner  frag- 
ment. Possibly,  the  rhomboid  ligament  being  torn,  the  muscle  may  have 
contributed  to  the  elevation  of  the  inner  fragment,  but  I  do  not  think  it  alone 
could  have  produced  it. 

The  view  I  wish  to  maintain  is,  that  the  mechanism  of  fractures  of  the 
inner  third  of  the  clavicle  is  the  same  as  that  of  fractures  of  the  middle  third, 
and  that  the  displacement  occurs  in  the  same  way ;  and  hence  I  would  simply 
class  them  with  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  bone. 

Fractures  involving  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  are,  however,  distin- 
guished by  certain  features,  as  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  instances  before 
quoted  from  Heath  and  Willis.  Lonsdale'^  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  3, 
who  fell  and  struck  his  shoulder  against  the  edge  of  a  step,  fracturing  the 
clavicle  about  half  an  inch  from  the  sternum ;  he  says  that '"  the  crepitus  of 
fracture  could  be  distinctly  felt,  and  the  end  of  the  bone  moved  from  its 
natural  position." 

Fractures  of  the  acromial  extremity  of  the  clavicle  embrace  all  those  which 
affect  the  bone  anywhere  between  the  acromio-clavicular  joint  and  the  inner 
edge  of  the  coraco-clavicular  ligament.  They  may  be  caused  by  direct  or 
indirect  violence;  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  result  from  muscular 
action,  and  I  know  of  no  record  of  any  such  case.  Indeed,  the  clinical  his- 
tory of  these  lesions  is  very  meagre ;  but  specimens  in  which  union  has  taken 
place  are  by  no  means  rare.  Ossification  of  the  coraco-clavicular  ligament, 
more  or  less  complete,  has  been  noted  in  some  of  the  cases. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  in  speaking  of  the  mechanism  of  fractures  of 
the  body  of  the  clavicle,  that  the  condition  observed  when  the  outer  third  of 
the  bone  is  broken,  is  dependent  upon  the  dragging  forward  and  inward  of  the 
scapula,  by  the  action  of  the  serratus  magnus  and  pectoralis  minor  muscles. 

Occasionally  the  clavicle  is  broken  at  more  than  one  point.  Malgaigne 
mentions  and  figures  a  remarkable  specimen,  without  history,  in  which  one 
fracture  is  near  the  sternal  end  and  the  other  near  the  acromial.  He  speaks 
of  the  case  of  a  little  girl  who  had  a  double  fracture,  the  middle  fragment, 
less  than  an  inch  in  length,  being  tilted  up  in  a  vertical  position  between  the 
others,  so  that  it  could  not  be  reduced.  Conner*  says  that  he  obtained  at  an 
autopsy,  at  the  Charity  Hospital  at  New  Orleans,  "  a  right  clavicle  which 
had  been  broken  in  two  places,  the  union  being  ligamentous  at  both." 

Simultaneous  fracture  of  both  clavicles  has  sometimes  been  met  with.  One 
case  recorded  by  Malgaigne  has  already  been  quoted,  in  illustration  of  the 

'  New  York  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  1877.  «  Op.  cit.,  p.  206. 

'  llohiies's  tiystom  of  Surgery,  Am.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  848. 
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mechanism  of  the  displacement.  Gurlt  gives  fifteen,  all  produced  by  very 
great  violence.  Besides  these,  Lane,'  Burr,'  and  Wight'  hav^e  published  cases 
of  the  kind.  Wight's  patient  had  good  union  in  the  bone  of  the  left  side, 
but  only  ligamentous  in  the  right ;  yet  he  could  work  as  well  as  ever.  These 
cases  have  a  special  interest,  to  be  further  referred  to,  in  view  of  the  difficul- 
ties presented  in  their  treatment. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  is  for  the  most  part 
easy ;  the  attitude  of  the  patient,  the  loss  of  power  in  the  arm,  the  seat  of 
pain,  the  projection  of  the  fragment  or  fragments  which  can  often  be  both 
seen  and  felt,  the  crepitus,  and" the  abnormal  mobility — all  these  signs,  with 
the  history  of  a  fall  on  the  hand,  or  on  the  i)oint  of  the  shoulder,  or  of  vio- 
lence applied  to  the  part,  or  of  stress  put  upon  the  bone  by  sudden  muscular 
exertion,  will  generally  lead  even  a  non-professional  person  to  a  true  construc- 
tion of  the  case. 

When,  as  in  transverse  fractures,  w^ith  little  or  no  displacement,  deformity 
is  wanting,  pain  is  slight,  and  crepitus  is  hardly  to  be  perceived,  the  existence 
of  tenderness  at  a  special  point,  developed  either  by  direct  pressure  or  by  a 
push  or  tap  on  the  acromial  end  of  the  bone,  should  suffice  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  injury. 

The  caution  given  in  regard  to  some  other  cases,  as  to  undue  zeal  in  the 
eliciting  of  symptoms,  may  be  emphasized  here ;  as  there  are  instances  on 
record  m  which,  in  able  hands,  incomplete  fractures  have  been  made  com- 
plete, of  course  increasing  the  risk  of  deformity.  Should  there  be  any  doubt, 
it  would  be  right  to  treat  the  case  as  one  of  fracture ;  keeping  the  arm  and 
shoulder  at  as  perfect  rest  as  possible,  and  watching  for  the  occurrence  of 
more  positive  symptoms. 

Complications. — Examples  of  complicated  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  although 
not  by  any  means  of  frequent  occurrence,  have  been  often  enough  recorded  to 
make  it  surprising  that  Malgaigne  should  have  known  of  no  such  cases.* 
These  complications  may  consist  in  injuries  of  the  artery,  veins,  or  nerves ; 
of  the  lungs ;  or  of  other  bones.  They  may  ensue  immediately,  or  may  be 
among  the  later  phenomena ;  and  they  differ  greatly  in  the  degree  of  their 
gravity,  of  the  suffering  which  they  cause,  and  of  their  amenability  to  treat- 
ment. 

Evans*  reports  a  case  in  which  an  aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery  was 
ascribed  to  a  fracture  of  the  right  clavicle  sustained  by  the  patient,  a  sailor, 
many  months  before  he  came  under  surgical  observation.  Dupuytren  is  said 
by  Delens^  to  have  given,  in  a  clinical  lecture  in  1831,  several  cases  of  aneu- 
rism from  a  like  cause. 

Injury  of  the  veins  is  somewhat  more  frequent.  Holmes^  says,  "  I  have 
once  seen  death  result  from  this  injury  in  consequence  of  the  fragment  hav- 
ing lacerated  the  internal  jugular  vein."  Hulke  and  Flower*  mention  a  speci- 
men (perhaps  from  the  same  case)  of  like  injury.  They  also  refer  to  the  case 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,'  in  which  there  was  "  a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  left 
clavicle,  below  which  a  swelling  as  large  as  the  hand  could  cover,  and  which 
pulsated  synchronously  with  the  contractions  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart, 

>  Lancet,  July,  1876.  ^  Medical  Record,  May  6,  1882. 

»  Med.  Gazette  (New  York),  1882.  ♦  Op,  cit.,  p.  471  ;  translation,  p.  382. 

6  Transactions  of  Pathological  Society  of  London,  vol.  xvii.  1866. 

*  Arch.  Gen.  de  MMecine,  Aout,  1881. 

'  Surgical  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  1st  ed.,  p.  248. 

•  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  769 ;  Am.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  848. 
9  Lancet,  July  6,  1850  (editorial  article). 
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formed."  It  seemed  probable,  from  the  pain,  that  some  cords  of  the  axillary 
jdoxiis  had  also  been  injured. 

IJoone'  reports  a  case  in  which  a  fragment  from  a  comminuted  fracture  of 
the  clavicle  produced  somewhat  serious  symptoms  by  pressure  upon  the  sub- 
clavian vein  and  adjacent  nerves.  Ericlisen^  gives  a  similar  case,  in  which, 
however,  death  ensued  from  gangrene  of  the  arm.  Maunoury*  reccjrds  an 
instance  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  with  rupture  of  the  subclavian  vein  ;  great 
swelling  having  occurred,  an  incision  was  made,  and  death  immediately 
resultett  from  hemorrhage  and  entrance  of  air  into  the  vein. 

Of  injuries  of  the  nerves  a  good  many  instances  are  recorded,  only  a  few  of 
which  need  be  quoted  here.  Gibson*  saw  a  young  man,  who  had  sustained  a 
comminuted  fracture  of  the  clavicle  by  direct  violence  ;  "  the  fragments  had 
been  driven  behind  and  beneath  the  level  of  the  first  rib,  and  so  compressed  the 
plexus  of  nerves  as  to  wedge  them  into  each  other,  and  by  the  subsequent  inflam- 
mation to  blend  them  inseparably  together.  Complete  paralysis  and  atrophy 
of  the  whole  arm  ensued."  The  patient  desired  to  obtain  relief  by  operation, 
but  Gibson  deemed  the  chance  of  success  too  small,  and  declined  to  attempt 
it.  Surgeons  of  the  present  day  would  probably  have  taken  a  more  hopeful 
view,  and  cases  will  be  hereafter  mentioned  in  which  operative  interference 
has  been  attended  with  good  results. 

Chalot*  reports  that  "  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  35,  disturbances  of  innervation  showed 
themselves  in  the  right  arm  as  a  result  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle.  Beginning  with  a 
sensation  of  deadness,  formication,  and  pricking,  particularly  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
the  affection  went  on  to  extreme  anaesthesia.  Very  slight  irritation  of  the  finger-tips, 
or  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  or  somewhat  greater  movements  of  the  flexor  surface  of  the 
forearm,  brought  on  nausea,  gagging,  and  vomiting,  with  occasional  severe  diaphrag- 
matic cramp  and  thoracic  oppression  (Beklemmung).  The  patient  became  first  pale, 
then  red  ;  a  cold  sweat  covered  the  forehead  on  the  affected  side.  Irrigation  with  cold 
water  caused  the  symptoms  to  appear  to  a  more  marked  degree,  while  warm  water  made 
them  milder.  The  extremity  became  smaller,  colder  than  the  healthy  side,  the  skin 
everywhere  dry  except  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  there  wet  with  perspiration.  The  mus- 
cles reacted  weakly.  Pressure  upon  the  branches  of  the  nerves  brought  on  swimming  in 
the  head  and  faintness.  Pressure  upon  the  callus  at  the  point  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle, 
which  had  united  with  considerable  deformity,  was  quite  painful,  and  gave  rise  to  dia- 
pliragmatic  cramp.  Pressure  upon  the  nerves  of  the  face,  throat,  and  nape  of  the  neck, 
on  the  affected  side,  caused  similar  symptoms."  The  further  history  of  the  case  is  not 
given. 

Gross^  mentions  a  case  of  partial  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremity,  with 
atrophy  and  permanent  contraction  of  some  of  the  muscles,  in  a  boy  of  fif- 
teen, the  clavicle  having  been  broken  by  the  recoil  of  a  shot-gun  four  months 
and  a  half  previously. 

Delens^  records  a  case  in  which  the  superabundant  callus  of  a  fractured 
clavicle  (two  ribs  also  having  been  broken)  exerted  such  pressure  on  the  sub- 
clavian vessels  and  nerves  as  to  impair  the  nutrition  and  nmscular  power  of 
the  limb.  Relief  was  alibrded  by  a  subperiosteal  resection.  Two  other 
instances,  in  which  resection  of  the  fragments  was  practised,  one  observed  by 
Gosselin  and  the  other  by  Perier,  are  referred  to  in  this  article. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  remarked  here  that  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  confound 

'  Medical  Record,  November  15,  1873.  *  British  Medical  Journal,  June  7,  1873. 

*  Progres  Medical,  1882,  tome  x.  p.  302.  Reference  is  here  made  also  to  a  monograph  by  Cham- 
pomier,  "  Contribution  h,  I'etude  des  lesions  des  troncs  veineux  de  la  base  du  ecu  dans  les  fractures 
de  la  clavicule."     Paris,  1882. 

♦  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  254. 

8  Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  March  27,  1880,  from  Centralbl.  fiir  Chirurgie. 

6  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  946.  i  Arch.  Uen.  de  M6d.,  Aoiit,  1881. 
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nerve-lesions  due  to  tlie  original  injury  with  those  which  may  be  brought  on 
by  the  pressure  of  apparatus,  as  pointed  out  especially  by  Hamilton,  and  to 
be  further  discussed  in  connection  with  treatment. 

Wound  of  the  lung  is  said  to  have  been  several  times  noticed  in  connection 
with  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  veri- 
fied by  an  autopsy  except  once.  Ilammick*  speaks  of  a  man  who  had  had  a 
fracture  of  the  clavicle  three  days  before  he  came  under  observation  ;  he  died 
of  pneumonia,  and  on  dissection  it  was  found  that  the  fractured  portion  \\as 
so  depressed  as  to  have  wounded  the  pleura  and  torn  the  lung.  Gil»icr^  reports 
a  case  in  which  the  acromial  fragment  wounded  the  lung,  and  produced  em- 
physema ;  the  patient  recovered,  but  with  non-union  of  the  fracture.  Mcr- 
ciei-*  gives  a  similar  case,  and  refers  to  several  others. 

The  uncertainty  in  all  these  cases  in  which  recovery  takes  place,  is  not  with 
regard  to  the  wound  of  the  lung,  which  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  oc- 
currence of  emphysema,  and  occasionally  by  haemoptysis,  but  as  to  the  mode 
of  its  production — whether  there  is  not  a  fracture  of  a  rib  as  wqW  as  of  the 
clavicle.  It  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of  serious  importance ;  the  relation  of 
the  apex  of  the  lung  to  the  clavicle  is,  in  most  persons,  such  that  a  wound  of 
the  former  might  readily  occur  by  a  fragment  of  the  broken  bone. 

The  complication  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  with  that  of  other  bones  some- 
times presents  itself.  It  is  chiefly  of  interest  in  connection  with  treatment, 
and  will  be  considered  under  that  head. 

Prognosis. — As  a  general  rule,  the  prognosis  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle  is 
favorable.  Union  takes  place,  in  children  especially,  with  great  rapidity. 
Berry  *  states  that  in  six  cases,  the  ages  ranging  between  five  months  and 
five  years,  the  clavicle  was  found  united  firmly  in  from  nine  to  fourteen  days; 
the  longest  time  being  noted  in  the  youngest  child.  Bouchut*  says  that 
Cloquet  saw,  at  the  Hospice  de  I'Humanite  at  Rouen,  a  broken  clavicle  in  a 
girl  aged  six,  consolidated  on  the  ninth  day.  In  adults,  consolidation  takes 
place  more  slowly,  averaging  perhaps  twenty-five  or  twenty-eight  days. 

Non-union  is  sometimes  met  with,  as  has  already  appeared  in  the  preceding 
pages ;  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  as  common  as  in  some  of  the  other  bones. 
A  case  is  mentioned"  of  "a  girl  aged  nine,  who  had  broken  her  clavicle  a 
month  before,  and  had  had  no  treatment ;  the  sternal  fragment  projected 
upward  at  an  angle  of  45°,  its  sharp  extremity  forming  a  visible  prominence 
in  the  side  of  the  neck.  The  other  fragment  was  fully  an  inch  below  this, 
and  connected  with  it  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  band  of  fibrous  tissue,  pass- 
ing nearly  vertically  between  them."  Even  when  the  fragments  fail  to 
become  solidly  united,  the  usefulness  of  the  arm  seems  to  be  but  little  im- 
paired, according  to  the  testimony  of  Hamilton  and  others. 

As  to  the  avoidance  of  deformity  after  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  perfect  success  is  very  rarely  obtained.  In  almost  every 
instance  there  remains  a  perceptible  projection  of  the  inner  fragment,  even 
after  time  enough  has  elapsed  for  the  disappearance  of  all  swelling  due  to 
callus  ;  and  in  some  cases  the  deformity  thus  produced  is  very  marked.  But 
as  a  general  thing  the  complete  restoration  of  the  usefulness  of  the  limb  is 
not  interfered  with,  although  Hurel^  assigns  the  shortening  of  the  bone  as 
the  cause  of  the  loss  of  power  sometimes  noted.     Every  experienced  surgeon, 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  159. 

«  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Clinique  de  Paris,  1881. 
Thdse  de  Paris,  "  Des  complications  des  fractures  de  la  clavicule,  et  en  particulier  de  la 
blessure  du  poumon,"  1881. 

*  New  England  Medical  Monthly,  March  15,  1883.  '  Op.  cit.,  p.  757. 

*  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  766  ;  Am.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  846. 
'  Consid6rations  sur  les  Fractures  de  la  Clavicule.     Paris,  1S67. 
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however,  has  seen  old  fractures  of  this  bone  united  with  great  overlapping, 
but  with  no  apparent  weakening  of  the  member. 

The  amount  of  injury  done  to  the  soft  parts  can  scarcelv  be  left  out  of  the 
account  in  forming  a  prognosis,  since  bruising  of  the  large  nerve  trunks 
passing  beneath  the  bone  may  interfere  seriously  with  the  nutrition  and 
functions  of  the  arm  and  hand,  perhaps  even  }»ermanently.  Of  this  there  is 
obviously  most  risk  in  fractures  due  to  direct  violence. 

TVeatmenl. — The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  clavicle  is  a  subject  upon 
which  a  great  deal  has  been  written,  and  a  vast  amount  of  study  expended. 
Hamilton  justly  says,  in  regard  to  the  varieties  of  apparatus:  "A  catalogue 
of  the  names  only  of  the  men  who  have,  upon  this  single  point,  exercised 
their  ingenuity,  would  be  formidable,  nor  would  it  present  any  mean  array 
of  talent  and  of  practical  skill." 

I  shall  endeavor  to  set  forth  the  principles  involved,  and  the  means  devised 
for  carrying  them  out,  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  possible,  referring  the  reader 
to  other  sources  for  more  detailed  descriptions  of  such  contrivances  as  are  not 
now  in  general  use.  Cases  occasionally  do  well  even  without  any  treatment 
at  all.  i!s'ewton^  has  recorded  one  in  a  soldier,  and  Porter  ^  one  in  a  doctor  ; 
in  each  the  result  is  said  to  have  been  "  good." 

As  in  the  case  of  other  fractures,  the  treatment  of  the  broken  clavicle 
consists  in  its  reduction,  or  the  correction  of  the  deformity,  and  in  keeping 
the  fragments  in  proper  position  until  their  union  is  accomplished.  The  first 
of  these  j)rocesses  varies  greatly  in  the  degree  of  difficulty  attending  it  in 
difterent  cases ;  being  sometimes  effected  with  the  utmost  readiness,  while  it 
is  occasionally  impossible.  Oblique  fractures,  as  a  general  rule,  are  more 
easily  reduced  than  transverse ;  and  those  attended  with  but  little  irregu- 
larity of  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  give  less  trouble  than  those  in  which 
they  are  deeply  serrated.  When  the  displacement  is  readily  overcome,  how- 
ever, it  is  apt  to  be  as  readily  reproduced  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  difficulty 
of  reduction  and  that  of  retention  are  inversely  proportionate. 

Some  writers,  and  Malgaigne  among  them,  have  described  various  modes 
of  procedure  for  the  replacement  of  the  fragments ;  such,  for  example,  as  for 
the  surgeon  to  apply  his  knee  between  the  patient's  shoulders,  while  with 
his  hands  he  pulls  the  shoulders  backward.  Unless  the  views  I  have  pre- 
sented as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  displacement  are  at  fault,  manoeuvres  of 
this  kind  are  needlessly  forcible ;  and  in  my  own  experience  I  have  found 
that  reduction  is  best  effected  by  grasping  the  scapula,  and  bringing  it  back 
around  the  thorax  toward  the  median  line.  Generally  it  will  be  found  that 
as  the  acromion  is  thus  shifted  it  carries  with  it  the  outer  fragment  of  the 
clavicle,  and  that  the  line  of  the  latter  bone  is  restored. 

AVhen  the  patient  is  very  muscular,  or  the  fragments  are  strongly  inter- 
locked, it  may  be  well  for  the  surgeon  to  commit  the  management  of  the 
scapula  to  an  assistant,  and  to  employ  his  own  hands  in  gently  moulding  and 
pressing  the  fragments,  which  will  often  yield  to  this  coaxing  process,  and 
the  bone  will  thus  resume  its  normal  shape.  Such  a  procedure  is  especially 
applicable  to  fractures  seated  at  or  close  to  the  sternal  end  of  the  bone. 

By  most  authors  it  has  been  laid  down  as  the  great  principle  of  treatment 
of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  that  the  shoulder  must  be  carried  upward,  out- 
ward, and  backward.  My  only  objection  to  this  statement  is  that  it  is  not 
quite  precise  enough ;  it  is  the  aa-omion,  upon  the  position  of  which  the 
retention  of  the  fragments  must  depeud.  That  this  is  quite  a  difl:erent  mat- 
ter may  be  readily  shown. 

»  Medical  Record,  March  4,  1882.  »  Ibid.,  April  8,  1882. 
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Let  a  pad  be  put  into  the  axilla,  and  pushed  up  so  as  to  carry  the  shoulder 
upward  and  outward,  while  the  elbow  is  brought  strongly  forward  so  as  to 
bear  across  the  pad,  and  by  leverage  to  carry  the  shoulder  backward  ;  all  this 
can  be  done  with  a  sound  clavicle,  and  the  change  in  the  shape  and  position 
of  the  shoulder  apparently  effected.  But,  in  fact,  all  that  has  been  done  is  to 
put  the  soft  parts  on  the  stretch ;  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  this  only, 
has  been  forced  outward  and  backward,  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint 
and  the  muscles  yielding  before  it,  while  the  folds  of  the  axilla  are  pressed 
upward  jjy  the  pad. 

When,  however,  the  scapula  is  grasped  and  drawn  around  backward,  toward 
the  median  line,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sound  clavicle  must  follow  it ;  and 
the  motion  will  be  checked  as  soon  as  the  acromial  end  of  the  latter  bone  has 
reached  the  limit  of  its  range. 

I  feel  assured  that  the  recognition  of  this  principle  and  its  application  to 
the  treatment  of  these  fractures,  will  lead  to  the  securing  of  better  results 
than  have  been  hitherto  obtained.  Indeed,  as  I  shall  presently  try  to  show, 
the  apparatus  employed  in  these  cases  is  often  cajmble  of  effecting  only  the 
apparent  change  above  referred  to  in  the  shoulder,  and  does  not  act  upon  the 
broken  bone  at  all. 

When  a  patient  with  a  broken  clavicle  is  laid  flat  on  his  back  on  a  firm  and 
even  mattress,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  deformity  disappears  simply  by 
reason  of  the  pressure  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula ;  sometimes, 
however,  this  must  be  aided  by  the  hand  of  the  surgeon  bearing  backward 
(downward)  against  the  injured  shoulder,  or  pushing  the  head  of  the  humerus 
inward  (toward  the  median  line).  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  fact,  and, 
in  a  number  of  cases,  cures  without  deformity  have  been  obtained  by  simply 
keeping  the  patients  on  their  backs  in  bed  until  union  has  occurred.  The 
irksomeness  of  this  plan  of  treatment,  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  out,  are 
sufficient  objections  to  it  in  all  but  exceptional  cases.  Women  will  sometimes 
undergo  it  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  an  unsightly  lump  on  the  neck ;  but  for 
the  most  part  patients  prefer  the  application  of  apparatus  with  which  they 
can  move  about,  and  pursue  some  at  least  of  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life. 

Much  the  same  principle  has  been  had  in  view  in  all  the  forms  of  back- 
splint,  from  the  croix  de  fer  of  Heister  (or  Arnaud)  to  those  of  Keckeley' 
and  Grewcock.2  It  appears  also,  but  somewhat  modified,  in  the  figure-of-8 
bandages  and  other  ai)pliances  for  drawing  the  shoulders  together  at  the  back. 

In  modern  times  the  tendency  has  been  to  depend  upon  bandages  and  slings 
of  difterent  forms,  with  or  without  axillary  pads.  Of  these,  that  of  Desault, 
although  cumbersome,  difficult  of  application,  and  apt  to  become  disarranged, 
long  enjoyed  a  confidence  due  rather  to  the  prestige  of  its  author's  name 
than  to  its  own  merits ;  it  has  now  been  superseded,  and  its  description,  which 
may  be  found  in  many  works  of  easy  access,  need  hardly  be  repeated  here. 

Mayoi-^  proposed  a  very  simple  dressing,  which  may  answer  a  good  purpose 
as  a  temporary  resource,  but  is  scarcely  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  permanent  mode 
of  treatment.  It  consists  of  two  triangular  pieces  of  linen  ;  the  elbow  being 
carried  inward  and  forward,  one  triangle  is  applied  over  it,  its  base  upward, 
and  corresponding  to  the  level  of  the  lower  third  of  the  arm,  its  point  hanging 
below  and  in  front  of  the  elbow ;  the  two  ends  are  carried  round  the  chest,  ancl 
meet  to  be  tied  or  pinned  at  the  sound  side.  The  point  of  the  triangle  is  now 
brought  up,  passed  between  the  arm  and  the  chest,  and  drawn  strongly  ui> 
ward  toward  the  sound  shoulder.     Xow,  the  middle  of  the  second  triangle 

1  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Nov.  1S34. 

«  British  Medical  Journal,  Nov.  7,  1868. 

•  Nouveau  i?yst6me  de  Deligation,  ^tc.     Zurich,  1833. 
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Fig.  601. 


is  sewed  to  the  portion  of  the  first  which  is  behind  the  back,  and  itB  ends  are 
brouij;lit  up  over  the  shoulders,  one  to  be  tied  to  the  point  ot"  the  first,  and 
the  other  to  come  over  the  broken  clavicle  and  down  to  the  base  of  the  first 
triangle,  to  which  it  is  firmly  fastened. 

Fox's  ai)paratus,  which  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  United  States 
since  1828,  and  is  still  employed  by  many  surgeons,  consists  of  a  padded  ring 
for  the  sound  shoulder,  an  axillary  pad  of  wedge  shape,  and  a  sling  for  the 
elbow  of  the  injured  side ;  the  pad  and  sling  being  furnished  with  tapes  in 
front  and  behind  for  attachment  to  the  ring. 

Levis's  apparatus'  (Fig.  001),  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  but 

the  padded  ring  for  the  sound  shoul- 
der is  dispensed  with,  a  band  over  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  front  of  the 
sound  shoulder  being  substituted  for 
it.  To  tliis  the  elbow-sling  is  attached 
by  a  band  across  the  patient's  back, 
and  two  across  the  chest.  Dr.  Levis 
uses  straps  and  buckles  instead  of 
tapes,  and  keeps  the  elbow  by  the  side 
— not  drawn  forward. 

Professor  Moore  has  proposed^  a 
bandage,  wliich  he  calls  "  the  figure- 
of-8  of  the  elbow."  He  keeps  the  arm 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  body, with  the 
elbow  close  to  the  trunk,  and  uses  "  a 
shawl  or  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  which 
when  folded  like  a  cravat,  eight  inches 
in  breadth  at  the  centre,  should  be 
about  two  yards  long.  Placing  this 
at  the  centre  across  the  palm  of  the 
surgeon,  he  seizes  with  this  hand  the 
elbow  of  the  patient  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  broken  clavicle.  The 
two  ends  of  the  bandage  hang  to  the  floor.  The  one  falling  inward  toward 
the  patient  is  carried  upward,  in  front  of  the  shoulder  and  over  the  back, 
making  a  spiral  movement  in  front  of  the  shoulder ;  this  is  entrusted  to  an 
assistant.  The  outer  end  is  then  carried  across  the  forearm,  behind  the  back, 
over  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  around  the  axilla.  This  meets  the  other  end, 
which  may  be  carried  under  the  axilla  and  over  the  shoulder  of  the  opposite 
side,  thus  making  the  figure-of-8  turn  around  the  sound  shoulder.  This 
twist,  it  will  be  seen,  makes  also  the  figure-of-8  turn  around  the  elbow  of  the 
aftected  side."  The  forearm  is  to  be  supported,  with  the  elbow  acutely 
flexed,  by  means  of  a  sling.  Hale'  has  modified  this  dressing  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  adjustable  back-sling,  to  be  tightened  during  the  day,  and  loosened 
at  night. 

What  is  known  as  Sayre's  apparatus*  consists  of  two  broad  bands  of  adhe- 
sive plaster ;  one  surrounds  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  of  the  injured  side, 
and  thence  runs  across  the  back  and  round  the  thorax  ;  the  second,  beginning 
in  front  of  the  sound  shoulder,  passes  over  it,  and  diagonally  across  the  back 
to  the  opposite  elbow,  thence  up  again,  embracing  the  whole  forearm  and 
hand,  to  be  fastened  at  or  near  the  point  of  starting.     A  longitudinal  slit 

>  Am.  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.  1856. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1870. 
»  Medical  Record,  May  27,  1882. 

*  Bellevue  and  Charity  lIosi)ital  Reports,  1870. 
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Ill 


in  this  strip  receives  the  ell^ow,  which  is  to  Fig.  602. 

be  drawn  well  forward  and  inward. 

Satterthwaite^  has  proposed  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  rubber  bandage  for  adhesive 
plaster,  and  the  use  of  a  horseshoe-shaped 
dilatable  bag,  to  be  tilled  with  water,  as  an 
axillary  pad.  The  exact  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  this  change  do  not  clearly 
appear,  and  the  risk  of  excoriation  would 
seem  to  be  increased. 

Hamilton  describes  his  own  method  as 
follows : — * 

"  The  arm  hanging  perpendicularly  beside 
the  body,  a  sling  is  placed  under  the  elbow 
and  forearm,  and  tied  over  the  opposite 
shoulder.  An  axillary  pad,  composed  of 
cotton  batting  inclosed  in  a  cloth  cover,  is 
placed  well  up  in  the  axilla,  and  the  elbow 
is  then  secured  firmly  to  the  side  of  the 
body  with  several  turns  of  a  roller." 

In  addition  to  the  somewhat  numerous  American  devices  already  spoken 
of,  I  may  merely  mention  those  of  Brown, ^  Chisolm,*  Palmer,'  and  Bradner  f 
all  of  these  have  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  and  it  is  claimed  by  their  in- 
ventors that  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  their  use. 


Dr.  Sayre's  dressing  for  fractured  clavicle  ; 
application  of  first  strip. 


Fig.  603. 


Fig.  604. 


Dr.  Sayre's  dressing  for  fractured  clavicle  completed. 
Front  view. 


The  same.    Back  view. 


Professor  Gordon,  of  Belfast,  the  agreement  of  whose  views  with  my  own 
has  been  before  mentioned,  describes  an  apparatus  of  his  own  devising,  consist- 
ino;  of  a  breast-plate  and  arm-splint,  connected  by  means  of  a  rod — the  idea 
being  to  substitute  the  broken  bone  by  this  rod.  AVithout  questioning  the 
theoretical  value  of  this  contrivance,  or  the  statements  of  Professor  Gordon 

»  Medical  Record,  September  27.  1879.  «  Op.  cit.,  6th  ed.,  p.  218. 

'  Am.  Medical  Recorder,  Oct.  1821.  *  CLarlestou  Medical  Journal,  March,  1858. 

'  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1863. 

6  Medical  Record,  June  17,  1882. 
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as  to  the  results  obtained  with  it  by  him,  I  think  that  its  complexity,  and 
the  fai't  that  it  can  only  be  made  l)y  a  skilled  mechanic,  will  preclude  its 
adoption,  and,  to  a  very  ii!:reat  extent,  its  trial  by  other  surgeons. 

Professor  Byrd,  of  lialtiniore,  has  published'  an  account  of  an  apparatus 
successfully  used  by  him,  consisting  of  two  padded  plates  which  are  ajt[)lied 
over  the  scapulre ;  these  are  connected  by  a  flat  steel  bar,  carrying  a  lever 
which  arches  over  the  shoulder,  and  which  has  at  its  anterior  end  another 
padded  plate,  to  press  the  shoulder  backward.  The  api»aratu8  is  adjustable 
by  screws,  and  kept  in  place  by  straps  and  buckles. 

O'Connor^  has  recently  proposed  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris,  somewhat  as 
in  the  Bavarian  splint  (see  p.  55),  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  mould  of  the  shoul- 
der, the  fracture  being  first  reduced. 

By  some  surgeons,  compresses  are  applied  to  the  prominence  of  the  outer 
end  of  the  sternal  fragment,  with  a  view  of  forcing  it  back  into  place.  And 
this  may  be  done  with  advantage,  provided  the  reduction  has  fii-st  been  com- 
pletely effected,  if  the  projection  still  persists.  If,  however,  the  cause  of  the 
deformity  is  the  pushing  in  of  the  inner  end  of  the  distal  fragment  behind 
the  outer  end  of  the  sternal — as  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  majority  of  cases — 
the  pressure  of  a  compress  can  only  force  back  both  fragments,  and  serious 
harm  may  result.     I  have  certainly  seen  it  productive  of  severe  pain. 

With  the  view  of  rendering  the  fragments  immovable,  it  was  proposed  by 
Guerin  (de  Vannes)  to  fix  the  sound  arm  against  the  side  l3y  means  of  a  body- 
bandage,  and  to  apply  a  dextrinated  bandage  to  the  head  and  affected  shoul- 
der, the  face  being  averted  from  the  latter.  He  recommended  along  with 
this  the  use  of  Desault's  apparatus,  starched  or  dextrinated.  It  is  not  stated 
by  Malgaigne  that  this  plan  was  ever  put  into  practice ;  but  probably  few 
patients  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  such  an  encasement,  which  would  in- 
volve extreme  discomfort. 

Malgaigne  suggested  "  surrounding  and  confining  the  two  fragments  by 
two  steel  hooks, "like  the  forceps  of  Museux;  just  as  in  the  serrated  fracture 
with  an  angle  upward,  I  thought,"  he  says,  "  of  passing  in  at  the  summit  of 
the  angle  a  double  hook,  which  by  means  of  a  strap  and  band  could  be  drawn 
toward  the  elbow,  thus  exerting  all  the  necessary  pressure."  But  he  very 
justly  remarks  that  the  idea  needs  maturing ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  he 
ever  followed  it  out  any  further. 

Modern  surgery  has  more  than  equalled  the  hardihood  of  Malgaigne. 
Langenbuch  is  reported  ^  to  have  treated  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle  by  cutting 
down  upon  it,  and  suturing  the  fragments  together  with  silver  wire,  the 
periosteum  being  also  sewed  with  catgut.  A  very  just  criticism  of  this 
procedure  has  been  published^  by  Dawson,  who  maintains  that  the  results 
obtained  by  ordinary  means  are  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  forbid  running  the 
risk  involved  in  making  the  fracture  compound,  especially  in  the  neighboi*liood 
of  such  important  and  vulnerable  structures. 

There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  an  operation  is  entirely  proper. 
Whitson*  reports  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  fifteen,  who  was  knocked  down  and 
run  over  by  a  reaping-machine,  sustaining  a  compound  fracture  of  the  right 
clavicle,  and  a  compound  fracture  of  the  right  humerus.  On  the  sixth  day, 
a  thick  wire  suture  was  passed  through  the  fragments  of  the  former  bone, 
and  good  union  was  obtained. 

A\  hen,  as  in  the  last  mentioned  case,  fracture  of  the  clavicle  is  complicated 
by  fracttures  of  the  neighboring  hones,  the  treatment  may  be  variously  modi- 

'  Medical  News,  October  21,  1882.  «  British  Med.  Journal,  March  3,  1883. 

»  Medical  News,  Feb.  25,  1882.  *  Medical  Record,  May  20,  l>^82. 

»  British  Med.  Journal,  Jau.  6,  1883. 
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fieil.  Thus  Schncck'  reports  an  instance  in  which  u  little  girl  five  years  of  age 
sustained,  by  the  kick  of  a  colt,  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle  near  its  middle, 
and  of  the  humerus  near  the  shoulder.  Fox's  apjtaratus  was  applied,  an<l  a 
hollowed  wooden  splint  along  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  with  a  girth  sur- 
rounding this  and  the  chilcrs  body.  The  clavicle  was  united  in  two  weeks, 
and  the  humerus  in  four,  without  perceptible  shortening  or  deformity. 

Having  ^now  passed  in  brief  review  the  principal  plans  which  have  been 
proposed  or  employed  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  it  remains 
for  me  to  sum  up  the  subject  by  a  few  practical  directions.  And  in  the  first 
place  I  would  say  that  the  secret  of  success  lies  not  so  much  in  tlie  emjiloy- 
ment  of  any  special  method  of  treatment,  as  in  the  recognition  of  the  condi- 
tions to  be  met  in  each  case,  and  in  the  adoption  of  means  suited  to  them — in 
tact,  judgment,  and,  above  all,  in  careful  attention.  All  fractures  of  the 
clavicle  are  not  alike,  nor  can  they  all  be  treated  in  one  way. 

When  there  is  much  inflammation  about  the  shoulder,  as  occasionally  hap- 
pens in  fractures  due  to  direct  violence,  the  patient  should  be  laid  flat  on  the 
back,  on  a  firm  mattress,  with  his  head  low  ;  and  local  applications,  such  as 
dilute  lead-water  and  laudanum,  evaporating  lotions,  or  simple  fomentations 
of  hot  w'ater,  should  be  employed  for  a  few  days. 

After  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  if  there  remain  any  malposition  of 
the  fragments,  it  should  be  carefully  rectifled  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  to  main- 
tain reduction,  I  think  Sayre's  plan  will  be  found  the  most  efficient  means ; 
but  excellent  results  may  be  had  with  either  Fox's  or  Levis's  apparatus. 
Whichever  is  used  must  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  exact  requirements  of 
each  case.  The  forcing  the  elbow  forward,  so  much  insisted  on  by  some 
authors  a  few  years  since,  is  in  my  opinion  a  mistake. 

Should  compresses  be  required  to  push  back  the  sternal  fragment,  I  would 
recommend  the  use  of  a  well-padded  ring,  neither  too  large  nor  too  small, 
maintained  accurately  in  place  by  means  of  the  best  procurable  adhesive 
plaster. 

When  an  axillary  pad  is  used,  it  should  not  be  too  thick,  nor  too  strongly 
forced  up  into  the  armpit,  lest  undue  pressure  l>e  made  upon  the  large  nerves. 
Hamilton  mentions  a  number  of  instances  in  which  harm  was  thus  done. 

Having  had  no  experience  in  any  of  the  grave  complications  of  fracture  of 
the  clavicle,  I  shall  not  discuss  their  treatment.  Non-union  would  seem  to 
be  productive  in  most  cases  of  so  little  inconvenience,  that  a  resort  to  opera- 
tive measures  need  seldom  be  had ;  although  the  bone  is  so  superficial  as  to 
be  easily  reached,  and,  if  the  cervical  fascia  be  not  torn,  there  will  be  but 
little  risk  of  deep-seated  inflammation. 

Fracture  of  both  clavicles  would  seem  to  me  to  be  best  treated  by  keeping 
the  patient  flat  on  his  back,  with  an  arrangement  on  the  principle  of  a  double 
truss,  to  keep  the  shoulders  pressed  gently  backward.  Of  course  the  upper 
extremities  should  be  kept  at  the  most  perfect  rest. 


Fractures  of  the  Scapula. 

The  scapula  ig  not  often  broken,  partly  by  reason  of  its  mobility,  and 
partly  because  of  the  degree  of  protection  afforded  to  its  flat  portions  by  the 
layers  of  muscle  in  which  it  is  imbedded,  while  its  spine,  its  neck,  and  the 
coracoid  process,  are  but  little  exposed  to  violence.  Of  the  recorded  instances, 
the  great  majority  were  in  male  adults ;  about  one  in  Ave  were  in  women. 
Among  the  816  cases  of  fracture  before  mentioned  as  treated  at  the  Chil- 
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dron's  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  in  seven  years,  the  scapula  was  affected  in 
only  three. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  fractures  of  the  scapula  are  due  to 
direct  violence.  There  was  a  man  in  my  wards  at  the  Episco[»al  Hospital  in 
1882,  who,  while  working  in  ii  dye-house,  hud  been  jammed  in  a  narrow 
space  under  a  roller  weighing  500  pounds,  by  wh'ch  the  body  of  the  right 
shoulder  blade  was  broken  across.  Many  }'ears  ago  I  saw  a  railroad  laborer 
who  had  had  the  bone  comminuted  by  a  blow  from  the  rapidly  revolving 
crank  of  a  hand-car.  A  not  unfrequent  cause  is  a  fall  from  a  height,  the 
patient  striking  on  the  back  and  shoulders. 

Muscular  action  has  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  fracture  of  tlie  scapula 
in  two  cases.  One  of  these,  quoted  by  Callaway,*  as  observed  by  Dr.  Ileylen, 
is  given  in  detail,  and  admits  of  no  doubt ;  the  patient,  a  man  of  49,  hung 
by  one  hand  to  a  cart  while  the  horse  ran  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
3'ards ;  the  diagnosis  of  fracture  was  clear,  and  there  was  no  bruise  or  other 
indication  of  ablow  on  the  part.  The  other  case  is  very  briefly  reported  by 
Mr.  M.  ]Morris  ;^  it  was  that  of  a  locomotive  engineer,  who  was  making 
some  exertion,  and  fell  forward,  striking  his  chest  against  the  lever ;  he  felt 
at  the  same  time  a  crack  in  his  shoulder,  and  the  scapula  was  found  to  have 
been  broken.  The  fracture  is  said  to  have  been  through  the  spine,  about  an 
inch  from  the  triangular  surface  over  which  the  trapezius  plays.  Union  took 
place,  but  a  ridge  was  left  at  the  seat  of  injury. 

Fracture  may  occur  at  different  portions  of  this  bone.  Fig.  605  shows  a 
not  unfrequent  form,  the  spine  and  the  body  of  the  bone  being  affected.     As 

in  the  case  of  other  flat  bones,  fissures  are  often 
Fig.  605.  seen   in   connection  with   complete   fractures. 

'No  instance  is  on  record  of  a  fracture  involv- 
ing the  spine  alone,  although  the  acromion  pro- 
cess has  occasionally  been  broken  off',  either 
by  a  blow  from  above,  or  by  the  humerus  being 
forcibly  driven  upward.  The  lower  angle  of  the 
bone  is  sometimes  separated.  "When  the  line 
of  breakage  is  higher  up,  it  is  apt  to  be  more 
irregular,  and  the  bone  may  be  comminuted. 
Callaway  gives  a  representation  of  a  fracture 
produced  by  the  fall  of  a  mass  of  slate  on  the 
patient;  one  line  runs  across  the  bone  just 
below  the  base  of  the  spine,  terminating  at  the 
root  of  the  coracoid  process,  which  is  broken 
off";  another  runs  oft"  from  near  the  mid-point 
of  this  line,  downward  and  outward  to  a  point 
perhaps  an  inch  from  the  lower  margin  of  the 
Fracture -of  the  Bcapnia.  glenoid  cavity.     The  bone  is  thus  broken  into 

four  pieces :  one  comprising  the  upper  angle, 
the  spine,  and  a  strip  of  the  body  ;  a  second,  the  lower  angle  with  part  of 
the  body ;  a  third,  the  glenoid  cavity,  neck,  and  part  of  the  body ;  and, 
lastly,  the  coracoid  process. 

A  few  instances  are  upon  record  in  which  the  coracoid  process  has  itself 
been  broken  off*.  One  such  occurred  under  my  own  observation  many  years 
since,  in  the  person  of  an  elderly  woman,  who  fell  backward  in  a  narrow 
passage,  striking  on  her  elbow,  and  thus  forcing  the  head  of  the  humerus 
upward  and  forward. 

'  A  Dissertation  upon  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Clavicle  and  Shoulder  Joint.  London, 
1849. 
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Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula  liave  heen  \)y  some  antliors  regarded 
as  of  more  common  occurrence  than  they  really  arc.  In  fact,  the  neck  of 
the  scapula  as  described  by  anatomists — the  constricted  part  of  the  bone 
close  to  the  glenoid  cavity — has  never  been  found  fractured  upon  dissection. 
A  few  cases,  however,  have  been  studied,  and  among  them  one  reported,  and 
the  specimen  figured,  by  Callaway,'  in  which  the  line  of  breakage  has  run 
from  some  point  in  the  upper  margin  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  include  the  supra- 
scapular notch  and  coracoid  process,  downward  and  outward  to  some  point 
in  the  outer  margin,  more  or  less  close  to  the  glenoid  cavity. 

Upon  an  examination  of  a  normal  scapula,  it  will  be  found  that  such  a 
line  of  separation,  running  as  in  Callaway's  case  for  example,  first  downward 
and  then  outward,  would  surround  a  portion  of  the  bone  which  constitutes 
really  its  thickest  part.  A  portion  of  the  root  of  the  spine  is  included  in  it. 
Ey  Gurlt  and  others  it  is  proposed  to  call  this  the  "  surgical  neck"  of  the 
scapula,  while  to  the  narrowed  portion  just  around  the  glenoid  cavity  is  given 
the  name  "  anatomical  neck."  The  extreme  improbability  of  a  fracture 
through  this  last-named  part  will  be  obvious  at  once  to  any  one  wno  looks 
at  a  vertical  section  displaying  the  arrangement  of  the  bony  texture,  and  who 
considers  the  relations  it  bears  to  surrounding  parts ;  the  former  being  such 
as  to  diffuse  as  much  as  possible  any  stress  brought  to  bear  upon  the  bone,  in 
any  way  whatever,  and  the  latter  being  such  as  to  render  its  fixation,  so  that 
a  "  cross-breaking  strain"  could  be  exerted  upon  it,  impossible. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  neck  of  the  scapula, 
surgically  speaking,  corresponds  to  the  line  above  mentioned  ;  and  that  when 
fracture  occurs  in  this  part  of  the  bone,  it  follows  very  nearly  the  direction 
thus  marked  out.     With  this  view  clinical  facts  are  entirely  in  accord. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  the  dis- 
placement in  fractures  of  the  scapula,  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  to  it 
must  be  carefully  studied.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  bone  finds  its  sole 
direct  connection  with  the  thorax  through  its  articulation  with  the  clavicle. 
Apart  from  this,  it  is  merely  supported  by  muscles. 

When  fracture  takes  place  across  the  flat  part  below  the  spine,  the  lower 
fragment  tends  to  ride  up,  either  in  front  of  the  upper  or  behind  it,  according 
to  the  action  of  the  fracturing  force ;  and  this  tendency  is  favored  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  rhomboidei  and  teres  major;  the  latter  aided  by  somo,  at  least, 
of  the  fibres  of  the  serratus  magnus.  A  number  of  museum  specimens  which 
I  have  examined,  as  well  as  several  figured  by  Gurlt,  and  two  by  Malgaigne, 
illustrate  this.  In  one  case,  recorded  by  Easley,^  where  a  longitudinal  frac- 
ture of  the  body  was  caused  by  great  violence,  the  patient  having  been  run 
over  by  a  wagon  the  wheel  of  which  passed  lengthwise  over  the  scapula,  the 
displacement  from  muscular  action  was  very  marked. 

AVhen  the  upper  angle  is  broken  off,  the  tilting  action  of  the  levator  anguli 
scapulae  is  quite  distinct,  as  in  a  bone  represented  by  Gurlt  ;2  a  gap  is  even 
left  at  the  posterior  edge  between  the  fragments. 

When  the  fracture  afiects  the  body  and  spine,  as  in  the  case  seen  by  me, 
from  which  Fig.  605  was  taken,  the  fragments  may  be  so  nearl}-  balanced  by 
the  contraction  of  opposing  muscles,  as  to  be  in  reality  very  slightly  disturbed 
in  their  relations  to  one  another. 

In  the  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  it  appears  that  there  is 
sometimes  very  little  displacement.  Thus,  in  an  instance  reported  by  Ash- 
hurst,*  in  a  boy  five  years  old,  the  diagnosis  could  only  be  made  by  exclusion. 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  93.     Plate  I.  fig.  1. 

2  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1S7S.  »  Op,  cit.,  Bd.  ii.  S.  528,  Fig.  45. 

»  Traus.  of  Coll.  of  Pliys.  of  Philadelphia,  3d  s.  vol.  1.  1875. 
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Tliis  ma}'  bo  explained  in  great  measure  by  tbe  foot  tbat  tlie  fragment  is 
supported  l)y  the  coraeo-clavieular  and  coraco-acroniial  ligaments,  as  well  as 
to  some  extent  l)y  the  long  head  of  the  biceps.  But  the  tendency  is  for  the 
fragment  to  be  merely  tilted  downward  by  the  action  of  the  coraco-brachialis, 
the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  and  the  middle  head  of  the  trice];  )S ;  with  the 
result  of  somewhat  flattening  the  shoulder,  and  thus  producing  an  apitearance 
at  first  sight  simulating  downward  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

This  fracture  may  be,  as  in  the  case  quoted  by  Gurlt  from  ])uverney,  com- 
plicated by  fractures  of  the  ribs ;  and  from  the  violence  requisite  to  cause  it, 
other  bones  also  in  the  neighborhood  are  apt  to  sufl:er. 

Fracture  of  the  glenoid  cavity  has  been,  in  most  of  the  recorded  cases, 
observed  in  connection  with  luxation  of  the  shoulder,  the  latter  being  the 
lesion  seemingly  of  most  importance.  But  in  one  instance,  re[>orted  by 
Assaky'  to  the  Societe  Anatomique,  the  history  is  given  as  follows :  "  A 
man,  aged  65,  got  a  fall,  striking  his  shoulder  against  a  beam  lying  on  the 
ground  ;  lie  was  taken  to  the  Ilopital  de  la  Charite,  where  the  interne  thought 
he  detected  and  reduced  a  subcoracoid  luxation.  About  a  month  afterward 
tlie  man  died  of  pleuro-pneumonia ;  and  at  the  autopsy  there  was  found  a 
stellated  fracture  of  the  glenoid  cavitj-,  the  fissures,  three  in  number,  extend- 
ing back  into  the  substance  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  where  union  had  occurred 
with  superabundant  callus,  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  with  osseous  deposits. 
A  fracture  of  the  acromion  also  existed,  at  which  suppuration  had  taken 
place ;  there  were  some  irregular  bony  deposits  in  the  neighborhood." 

The  diagnosis  of  these  fractures  has  been  incidentally  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  their  symptoms.  It  is  generally  not  difiicult  to  determine  the 
fact  of  the  bone  being  broken,  by  the  tenderness  on  pressure,  the  loss  of  cer- 
tain motions  of  the  upper  arm — especially  those  upward  and  backward,  the 
abnormal  mobility  of  the  bone  when  grasped  above  and  below,  the  detection 
of  distinct  irregularities  of  outline,  and  the  crepitus  elicited,  especially  by 
rotating  the  arm.  But  to  make  out  the  precise  line  or  lines  of  separation  is 
a  matter  of  far  more  difliculty.  I  had  in  my  ward  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital, 
in  1882,  a  man  who  had  had  a  heavy  beam  fall  on  his  shoulder,  in  whom  a 
fracture  could  be  plainly  felt  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  scapula,  but  it  could 
not  be  traced  any  further  forward. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  distinguished  from  luxation  by  the  facts 
that  the  humerus  is  freely  movable  in  every  direction ;  that  the  hand  can 
be  placed  on  the  opposite  shoulder,  the  elbow  being  kept  at  the  side ;  that 
the  displacement  is  readily  corrected,  but  as  readily  reproduced ;  and  that 
crepitus  is  present.  The  analogy  between  these  cases  and  those  of  double 
vertical  fracture  of  the  pelvis  is  very  marked. 

When  the  coracoid  jiroccss  alone  is  broken,  the  fragment  can  be  grasped 
and  felt  to  be  movable  upon  the  rest  of  the  bone  ;  the  crepit-us,  if  perceived, 
gives  the  sensation  of  smallness  of  the  surfaces  in  contact ;  and  the  action  of 
the  biceps  and  coraco-brachialis  muscles  is  lost.  Hamilton  cites  a  number  of 
instances  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  clearly  established,  both  l)y  himself  and 
by  others ;  and  dissections  have  been  made,  which  set  beyond  a  doubt  the 
fact  that  this  fracture  may  occur.  Yet  very  careful  examination  is  requisite 
before  it  can  be  asserted  to  exist  in  any  case. 

Fracture  of  the  acromion,  when  it  takes  place,  is  not  difiicult  of  detection, 
by  means  simply  of  the  pain,  tenderness  on  handling,  loss  of  power  (from 
pain),  mobility,  and  crepitus.     Many  of  the  nniseum  specimens,  which  are 

«  Le  Progrcs  Mtdical,  11  Ft-v.  1882. 
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supposed  to  exhibit  non-union  after  fracture  of  this  process,  are  in  fact  merely 
exainplos  of  want  of  consolidation  of  the  epipliysis. 

In  regard  to  prognosis^  it  may  be  said  that  fractures  of  the  scapula  in 
general  unite  readily,  and  often  without  perceptible  displacement ;  and  that 
the  functions  of  the  arm  are  seldom  permanently  impaired. 

Very  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  oi^  treatment  of  tlicse  injuries.  The  arm 
should  be  supported  with  a  sling,  in  such  a  position  as  in  each  case  may  be 
found  best  adapted  to  obviate  whatever  displacement  exists ;  and  the  shoulder 
should  be  confined  by  adhesive  plaster  applied  so  as  to  steady  and  control 
the  fragments.  In  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  an  axillary  pad  may 
be  of  service;  but  it  should  not  be  too  large,  lest  it  should  aggravate,  by 
pressure  on  the  muscles,  the  very  condition  it  is  intended  to  relieve. 
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These  injuries  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  but  the  testimony  of  those 
authors  who  have  ottered  statistics  on  the  subject  is  not  uniform ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  experience  of  ditterent  surgeons,  or  the  records  of  ditterent 
hospitals,  would  be  found,  as  in  other  matters,  to  vary  somewhat.  Thus 
Gurlt,  quoting  those  of  the  London  hospitals,  says  that  out  of  22,616  frac- 
tures treated  tluring  twenty  years,  there  were  1651,  or  7.3  per  cent,  aftecting 
the  humerus.  But  Malgaigne,  among  2358  fractures  observed  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  found  317  of  the  humerus — over  13  per  cent.;  and  of  the  316  cases 
derived  by  me  from  reports  of  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  for 
seven  years,  there  were  72,  or  about  22.6  per  cent.  I  do  not,  however,  pro- 
pose to  dwell  upon  these  statistical  points,  and  mention  them  merely  in  illus- 
tration of  the  difliculty  of  arriving  at  conclusions  in  regard  to  questions  of 
this  kind. 

Very  marked  difterences  exist  between  ditterent  portions  of  the  humerus 
in  their  liability  to  fracture ;  but  before  discussing  these,  the  anatomy  of  the 
bone  must  be  briefly  sketched. 

The  head  of  the  humerus,  nearly  hemispherical,  looks  upward,  inward,  and 
slightly  backward ;  a  very  shallow  constriction  at  its  circumference,  made 
apparently  deeper  by  the  prominence  of  the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities,  is 
called  the  anatomical  neck.  Just  below  this,  beginning  at  the  upper  margin 
of  the  tuberosities^  and  extending  to  the  insertion  of  the  teres  major  muscle, 
is  the  surgical  neck  ;  the  tapering  of  this  portion  of  the  bone  from  above 
downward  should  be  specially  noted.  Below  this  is  the  sliaft ;  cylindrical 
above,  and  flattening  out  at  its  lower  part,  it  widens  greatl}'  towards  the 
elbow.  The  lower  end  of  the  bone  is  turned  somewhat  forward,  and  presents 
the  pulley-like  surface  on  which  the  ulna  plays,  with  a  rounded  eminence  at 
the  outer  side  of  this  for  the  head  of  the  radius.  Above  the  trochlea,  at  the 
inner  margin  of  the  bone,  projects  the  process  called  the  internal  condyle  or 
epitrochlea,  and  corresponding  to  it  on  the  outer  margin  is  a  smaller  promi- 
nence, the  outer  condyle,  sometimes  called  the  epicondyle. 

The  upper  epiphysis  of  the  humerus,  which  unites  with  the  shaft  at  about 
the  twentieth  year  of  life,  is  somewhat  dome  or  cap-shaped,  and  comprises 
the  head  and  tuberosities,  developing  from  two  centres.  The  lower  eiiiphysis, 
having  four  centres,  comprises  the  portion  below  the  sigmoid  cavity,  and 
corresponds  quite  closely  in  extent  with  the  articulating  portion  of  the  bone, 
although  the  epicondyles,  internal  and  external,  are  on  a  slightly  higher  level 
on  either  side. 
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A  tlioroug:!!  familiarity  -with  the  niiiscular  atta<'limt'nt.s  afi'orded  by  the 
luiiuerus,  will  enable  the  student  of  the  fractures  of  this  bone  to  comprehend 
much  more  readily  the  mechanism  of  their  production,  as  well  as  of  the 
resultinu"  (lisj)laccment.  This  matter  will  be  further  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  Iractures  of  difterent  portions  of  the  bone. 

Fractures  of  the  humerus  may  be  divided  roughly,  and  for  general  pur- 
poses, into  those  of  the  upper  end,  those  of  the  shaft,  and  those  of  the 
lower  end.  Under  each  of  these  heads  are  comprised  several  varieties,  distinct 
in  their  anatomical  and  clinical  features.  But  before  entering  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  these,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  curious  statistics  presented  by 
Gurlt'  as  to  the  influence  of  age  and  sex  upon  their  relative  frequency.  Of 
194  cases  of  fracture  of  the  humerus,  there  were — 

Between    1  and  10  years  of  age,  62  cases,  or  over 
.<  42     «« 

«'  22  " 

"  Hi  " 

"  9  " 

"  22  " 

"  Hi  " 

"  5  " 

Malgaigne's  statistics  present  a  different  view.  He  says  that  of  310  cases 
of  simple  fracture  of  the  humerus,  there  w^ere — 

From  2  to  20  years  of  age,  45  cases,  or  over  14  per  cent. 
"  20  "  40     "      80  "      "  25    " 
"  40  "  60     "     105  "      "  33    " 
*'  60  "  80  and  over    80  "      "  25    " 

The  remarkable  discrepancy  between  these  two  sets  of  figures  must  be  at 
once  apparent,  but  I  confess  that  no  explanation  of  it  occurs  to  me. 

Kow  as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  fractures  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
bone  at  difterent  ages,  Gurlt  gives  the  following : — 


11 

20 

21 

30 

31 

40 

41 

50 

51 

60 

61 

70 

71 

80 

over   31 

per  cent 

21 

11 

nearly  9 

5 

over   11 

nearly  9 

3 

Age. 

Upper  end. 

Shaft. 

Lower  end. 

Between  1  and  10 

4  =  over  6  per  cent.^ 

14  =  over   22 

per  cent. 

44  =    70  per  cent. 

11  "  20 

11  =  "  26    " 

10=      25 

21  =    50   " 

"    21  "  30 

3=  "  13   " 

13=      59 

6=  over  27   " 

"    31  "  40 

3  =  "  18 

5  =  over   31 

8=    50   " 

"   41  "  50 

6=  "  66   " 

2  =  "    22 

1  =    11   " 

"    51  "  60 

11=  "  50 

9  =  "   40 

2  =     9   " 

"    61  "  70 

8=  "  50   " 

7  =  nearly  44 

1  =  over  6   " 

71  "  80 

2=  "  40 

2=      40 

1  =    20   " 

48 

62 

84 

194 

The  reader  will  scarcely  fail  to  observe  the  great  preponderance  of  frac- 
tures at  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  in  the  first  two  decades  of  life,  and  the 
increase  of  those  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  between  the  ages  of  51  and  GO — 
the  time  when,  although  active  pursuits  are  not  yet  abandoned,  the  ability  to 
avoid  falls  is  diminished. 

As  to  the  influence  of  sex,  I  will  merely  say  that  the  males  are  very  largely 
in  excess  of  the  females  in  every  portion  of  Gurlt's  table  except  four ;  in  the 
first  decade  of  life  the  fractures  of  the  shaft,  and  between  71  and  80  years 
those  of  the  upper  end  as  well  as  of  the  shaft,  show  equal  numbers  for  the  two 

>  Op.  cit.,  B.l.  ii.  S.  653. 

*  It  should  lie  noted  that  the  percentages  in  the  above  table  refer  to  the  totals  for  the  different 
ayes,  given  in  the  first  table  quoted  from  Uurlt. 
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sexes,  while  in  the  latter  period  the  only  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
bone  was  in  a  female. 

Fractures  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Humerus. — Fractures  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  humerus  include  those  of  the  head,  of  the  anatomical  neck, 
of  the  tuberosities  (the  greater  being  the  only  one  clearly'  made  out  to  have 
been  broken  off),  and  of  the  surgical  neck.  Under  the  last  head  are  embraced 
separations  of  the  upper  epiphysis. 

Fracture  of  the  head  of  the  humerxs  by  itself  is  certainly  very  rare.  Dorsey^ 
speaks  of  one  case  seen  by  him  in  which  the  lesion  was  "within  the  capsular 
ligament,  the  fracture  extending  through  the  head  of  the  bone."  Gross^  says 
that  he  has  seen  "  an  instance  of  the  kind,  which  had  been  mistaken  by  the 
attendants  for  a  fracture  of  the  acromion  process,  and  the  true  nature  of  which 
was  not  detected  until  several  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  when 
the  man,  who  was  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age,  died  of  disease  of  the  liver. 
The  fracture,  as  was  shown  on  dissection,  had  extended  obliquely  from  above 
downward  through  the  head  of  the  bone ;  and  although  it  had  Ijccome  per- 
fectly consolidated,  there  were  several  rough  prominences  which,  while  they 
unmistakably  indicated  the  seat  of  the  injury,  had  greatly  impeded  the 
movements  of  the  shoulder-joint.  The  accident  had  been  caused  by  a  fall 
from  a  carriage." 

Malgaigne  records  and  figures  several  cases  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone 
was  more  or  less  distinctly'  broken,  but  in  connection  with  other  injuries. 

Our  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  these  lesions  (and  in  fact  in  regard 
to  very  many  injuries  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints)  are  narrowed  by  the 
difficulty  of  accurate  diagnosis.  When  the  patients  recover,  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  damage  done  must,  of  course,  always  remain  open  to  some  doubt. 
And  even  dissection,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  fatal  result  has  occurred 
soon  after  the  hurt,  may  fail  to  clear  the  matter  up,  the  condition  of  the  parts 
being  often  such  as  might  have  resulted  from  disease,  inflammatory  or  other- 
wise, altogether  independent  of  fracture. 

These  fractures  would  seem  to  be  always  due  to  direct,  crushing  violence, 
the  head  of  the  bone  being,  perhaps,  most  frequently  driven  against  the 
glenoid  cavity,  by  a  force  acting  in  such  a  direction  as  to  take  it  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

A  greater  or  less  degree  of  arthritis  of  the  shoulder  must  almost  certainly 
ensue,  with  pain  and  swelling  in  the  part,  and  loss  of  power  in  the  limb. 
Displacement  is  not  noted  in  any  of  the  recorded  cases,  and,  if  it  did  occur, 
would  be  attributable  to  the  fracturing  force,  since  there  is  no  muscular 
action  which  could  cause  it.  Frasei-^  reports  a  case  which  he  regarded  as 
fracture  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  complicated  with  a  laceration  of  the 
axillary  vein.  The  vessel  was  tied  above  and  below  the  opening  in  it,  and 
a  portion  of  bone — exactly  what  part  of  the  humerus  is  not  clearly  stated — 
was  sawed  oii".  A  tedious  convalescence  ensued,  but  the  ultimate  result 
seems  to  have  been  excellent.  Holmes*  mentions  a  case  of  fracture  of  the 
anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus,  in  which  a  subordinate  line  of  fracture  ran 
upward  into  the  joint.  There  was  partial  rupture  and  obstruction  of  the 
axillary  artery,  leading  to  gangrene  of  the  arm,  and  necessitating  amputation 
at  the  shoulder-joint. 

Fractures  of  the  mmtomical  neck  of  the  hnmerus  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
They  are  often  spoken  of  as  intracapsular,  although  it  is  likely  that  the  line  of 

'  Elements  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  141. 

*  System  of  Surgery,  t!th  editiou,  vol.  i.  p.  980. 

^  Laucet,  July  8,  1848.  *  Priuciples  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Am.  ed.  p.  260. 
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separation  seldom  lies  wholly  within  the  joint.  Elderly  persons  are  the  most 
fivqncnt  siihjocts  of  these  injuries,  the  ineehanisni  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
(loterniine  witli  certainty.  My  own  belief  is  that  a  IjIow  either  on  the  front 
or  back  of  the  shoulder,  or  perhaps  the  forciuij;  of  tlie  humerus  upward  against 
the  acromion,  may  in  many  cases  be  assigned  as  the  cause. 

Very  curious  displacements  of  the  fragment  have  been  noted.  Gross^ 
records  two :  one  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  was  "  turned  upside  down, 
the  centre  of  the  articulating  surface  corresponding  with  the  outer  border  of 
the  shaft,"  and  the  other  in  which  the  fragment  was  "  tilted  over  the  greater 
tuberosity  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone."  Firm  union  had  taken 
place  in  both. 

R.  W.  Smith'  gives  some  very  singular  instances:  one  in  which  the  head 
of  the  bone  was  simply  sunk  deep  into  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  other 
fragment,  and  two  in  which  it  had  been  so  completely  rotated  as  to  have  its 
rounded  articular  surface  applied  to  the  same  part ;  he  quotes  a  third  case 
of  the  same  kind  as  having  been  observed  by  Kelaton,  and  a  fourth  as  recorded 
by  Malgaigne. 

Occasionally  these  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  are  complicated 
by  actual  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  downward,  or  downward  and 
forward.  At  least  two  of  Smith's  cases  were  of  this  character.  Cock'  men- 
tions a  case  treated  by  Poland,  which  was  thought  to  be  a  dislocation  into 
the  axilla ;  but  under  chloroform  a  fracture  was  detected ;  the  head  of  the 
bone  could  not  be  replaced ;  and  the  patient  finally  left  the  hosjtital  with  the 
arm  shortened  about  two  inches.  He  is  said  to  have  "  regained  considerable 
use  of  the  limb."  Dr.  Fraser,  of  Michigan,*  reports  a  case  in  which  a  boy 
aged  15,  being  caught  in  some  machinery,  sustained,  among  other  severe 
injuries,  a  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  left  humerus,  with  disj)lace- 
ment  downward  of  the  head.  It  is  simply  stated  that  the  luxation  Avas 
reduced  under  chloroform,  and  that  "  perfect  recovery"  took  place  in  forty- 
five  days.  Bennett*  reports  five  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  com- 
plicated with  fracture,  beginning  at  the  anatomical  neck  and  passing  obliquely 
into  the  shaft,  detaching  the  lesser  tuberosity  along  with  the  head.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  luxation  occurs  first,  and  that  the  fracture  is  produced  by 
pressure  against  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  This  explanation  is  much 
more  probable  than  that  oftered  by  Hutchinson,^  who  thinks  that  the  sup- 
posed cases  of  fracture  with  dislocation  are  really  instances  of  fracture  very 
high  up,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  has  gradually  travelled  downward  to 
a  new  articular  facet,  by  what  mechanism  does  not  appear. 

A  case  recently  occurred  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  a  man  of  about 
seventy-six,  who  fell  down  stairs  and  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
humerus,  with  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  axilla,  where  it 
gave  so  much  trouble  that  Dr.  ^Morton  excised  it ;  the  result  was  satisfactory. 

Fractures  of  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  have  been  observed  mainly 
in  connection  with  other  injuries,  either  fractures  of  the  anatomical  neck  of 
the  bone,  the  u})per  fragment  having  been  forced  down  into  the  lower  so  as 
to  split  it,  or  luxations,  in  Avhich  stress  must  have  been  put  upon  the  nuiscles 
attached  to  the  process  in  question.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  tube- 
rosity has  been  separated  by  itself;  and  in  three,  according  to  Gurlt,  the  lessei' 
tuberosity  has  been  in  like  manner  detached.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  lesions 
maybe  appropriately  classed  with  "sprain-fractures;"  and  I  venture  to  refer 

1  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  9S1.  *  Op.  cit.,  pp.  Ib7  ct  seq. 

*  (tuv's  Hospital  Reports,  3(1  s.,  vol.  i. 
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the  reader  to  the  very  full  discussion  of  them  by  Gurlt,  merely  remarking 
that  the  influence  of  muscular  action  is  distinctly  traceable  in  tlie  displace- 
ment of  the  fragments  in  these  cases.  R.  W.  Smith'  has  recorded  a  case 
examined  by  him  after  death,  in  uhich  the  greater  tuberosity,  togetlier  vv^ith 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  outer  part  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  had  been 
completely  separated  from  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  This  portion  of  the 
bone  occupied  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  head  of  the  humerus  having  been  drawn 
inward  so  as  to  ])roject  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process ;  it  was 
still,  however,  contained  within  the  capsular  ligament.  Nothing  was  known 
of  the  history  of  the  injury,  which  was  of  ancient  date. 

In  all  these  cases  of  fracture  occurring  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  shoulder-joint,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  very  abundant  deposit  of  new  bone  in 
irregular,  stalactiform  shapes,  and  this  is  one  chief  cause  of  the  impaired  free- 
dom of  motion  which  generally  ensues  upon  such  injuries.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  respects,  there  is  a  very  marked  analogy  between  fractures  in  this 
region  and  those  which  aftect  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  femur. 

Along  with  the  separation  of  the  greater  tuberosity,  and  in  consequence  of 
it,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  displacement  of  the  tendon  constituting  the  long  head 
of  the  biceps  muscle.  If  the  lesser  tuberosity  is  also  broken  off,  the  tendon 
may  slip  forward  and  allow  the  head  of  the  bone  to  be  pushed  outward ; 
otherwise  the  subscapularis  will  tend  to  rotate  the  whole  humerus  inward, 
and  thus  add  to  the  appearance  of  depression  below  the  acromion,  as  well  as 
to  the  increase  in  breadth  of  the  shoulder. 

Epiphyseal  disjunctions  are  sometimes  met  with  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
humerus.  About  the  fifth  year  of  life,  the  head  and  tubercles  become  con- 
solidated, and  the  mass  thus  formed  unites  with  the  shaft  at  or  near  the 
twentieth  year.  Examination  of  a  vertical  section  of  a  young  bone  shows 
that  the  line  marking  the  epi[)hysis  begins  at  the  axillary  margin  of  the  head, 
and  runs  across,  rising  slightly  toward  the  centre,  in  a  direction  nearly  hori- 
zontal, to  terminate  at  the  outer  side  just  below  the  tuberosity.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  epiphysis,  like  a  cap,  rests  with  its  concavity  upon  the  con- 
vex end  of  the  shaft. 

Below  this  the  bone  tapers  somewhat  decidedly ;  and,  as  before  said,  the 
surgical  neck  of  the  humerus^  in  the  adult  bone,  comprises  all  between  the 
upper  part  of  the  tuberosities  and  the  insertion  of  the  teres  major,  the  lower 
boundary  being  but  ill-defined. 

Fractures  of  this  part  have  so  much  in  common  with  epiphyseal  separa- 
tions, that  I  have  thought  it  best  to  discuss  them  together,  merely  pointing 
out  the  clinical  difterences  existing  between  the  two. 

Bouchut  mentions  that  Foucher  saw,  in  a  girl  aged  13,  the  upper  epiphysis 
of  the  humerus  separated  by  muscular  action,  in  taking  a  frame  down  from 
a  wall  above  her  head.  An  abscess  formed,  and  death  ensued  in  about  seven 
weeks,  when  the  diagnosis  was  verified  by  an  autopsy.  Hutchinson*  mentions 
a  case  in  which,  by  a  fall  from  a  mast,  both  the  upper  and  lower  epiphyses 
of  the  humerus  were  detached.  A  somewhat  similar  case  is  reported  by 
Macnaughton  Jones;'  a  double  fracture  of  the  humerus,  near  the  neck  and 
near  the  elbow,  with  separation  of  a  longitudinal  fragment  from  either  ex- 
tremity of  the  shaft. 

All  fractures  of  the  humerus  between  the  tuberosities  and  the  shaft  proper 
of  the  bone,  present  the  peculiarity,  that  there  is  a  short  upper  fragment, 
acted  upon  by  strong  muscles,  the  supra-spinatus,  infra-spinatus,  subscapularis, 
and  teres  minor,  the  eflect  of  which  is  to  roll  the  head  of  the  humerus  over 

>  Op.  cit.,  p.  178.  2  Med.  Times  aud  Gazette,  Marcli  10,  1SG6. 
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inward,  and  tluis  to  tilt  up  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment,  po  that  its 
fractured  surface  tends  to  look  outward.  The  lower  fragment  is  at  the  same 
time  drawn  inward  by  the  muscles  attached  to  its  ujiper  end,  while  it  is 
pulled  upward  by  the  deltoid,  biceps  (short  head),  coraco-brachialis,  and  sca- 
pular liead  of  the  triceps.  Hence,  the  moment  that  there  is  any  engagement 
of  the  two  fragments  in  their  changed  relation,  the  tendency  of  the  muscles 
is  to  keep  uj),  and  even  to  increase,  the  disturbance  of  the  upper  fragment. 

The  line  of  separation  in  epiphyseal  disjunctions  has  already  been  spoken 
of;  in  fractures  through  the  surgical  neck,  I  think  it  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
from  without  inward  and  downward,  or  nearly  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the 
anatomical  neck — a  circumstance  which  tends  to  lessen  the  degree  of  the 
deformity,  since  the  long  point  of  the  upper  fragment  witliin,  and  that  ot' 
the  lower  fragment  -without,  are  in  the  way  each  of  the  other's  displacement. 
A\^hen,  however,  there  is  an  obliquity  also  from  before  backward,  or  from 
behind  forward,  the  upper  fragment  may  be  so  tilted  as  to  point  outward. 

Of  this  form  of  displacement  one  notable  example  exists  in  the  ^Nliitter 
Museum,  in  a  specimen  of  epiph3'seal  disjunction,  the  lower  fragment  over- 
lapping the  other  inwardly,  and  in  close  contact  with  it,  while  the  latter 
is  so  tilted  by  the  action  of  the  scapular  muscles,  that  a  space,  filled  up, 
however,  by  callus,  is  left  between  the  two  fragments  at  the  outer  part  of  the 
fracture. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  instance.  In  the  majority  of  the  speci- 
mens figured  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Malgaigne,  Gurlt,  and  other  authors,  and 
notably  in  one  illustration  first  given  by  Moore,  and  borrowed  by  Hamilton 
and  others,  the  same  mechanism  is  clearl}'  ti-aceable ;  and  this  evidence  is 
the  stronger,  in  that  it  is  altogether  unintentional  on  the  part  of  those  pre- 
senting it.  Malgaigne,  indeed,  says :  "  The  upper  fragment  is  in  a  position 
answering  to  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  arm  in  its  normal  state." 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  tilting  action  once  came  under  my  notice  in 
u  case  of  railroad  injury,  the  humerus  being  crushed  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  shoulder.  AVhile  the  patient  was  being  etherized  preparatory  to  the 
removal  of  the  limb,  the  point  of  the  upper  fragment  was  repeatedly  thrust 
strongly  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  deltoid  by  the  muscles  mentioned. 

Further  confirmation  of  this  view"  is  aflbrded  by  the  fact  that  in  most  casea 
of  fracture  in  this  region  there  is,  after  recovery,  a  limitation  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  arm  directly  upward,  by  reason  of  the  approximation  of  the 
points  of  insertion  of  the  scapular  muscles  to  their  origins. 

Sometimes,  along  with  fractures  in  this  region,  the  head  of  the  bone  becomes 
dislodged  from  the  axilla.  Hingeston's  case,^  in  which  the  neck  of  the  bone 
was  broken  into  six  pieces,  which  became  united  again,  is  a  very  remarkable 
one.  Dr.  J.  Watson^  reports  two  cases,  in  both  of  which  the  cause  of  injury 
was  direct  violence ;  in  one  the  fracture  was  through  the  surgical  neck(?) 
"midway  between  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  and  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,'' 
and  in  the  other  "near  the  tubercles."  Eeduction  was  eftected  immediately 
in  both,  without  splinting  the  limb ;  in  the  latter  case  the  arm  was  drawn 
out  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  coaxed  into  the 
glenoid  cavity  by  manipulation  with  the  fingers.  Richet^  has  placed  on 
record  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  left  humerus,  with  luxation 
of  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  axilla.  Keduction  was  eftected  by  manipu- 
lation with  the  fingers,  a  few  days  after  the  accident,  and  ultimately  the  shape 
and  usefulness  of  the  limb  were  entirely  regained.     Xorris*  reports  a  case 

»  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1st  S.,  vol.  v.,  1840.  «  p^'^^  York  Medical  Times,  July,  1S54. 

'  Quoted  in  Am.  Journal  of  tlm  Med.  Sciences,  April,  lSr)4. 
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Tinder  his  care,  which  had  heen  treated  for  fracture  for  twenty-six  days,  when 
it  was  discovered  tliat  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  in  tlie  axilla.  Xo  effort 
was  made  at  reduction.  One  other  case,  which  had  occurred  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  reported  by  Hartshorne,  is  referred  to,  as  well  as  others 
recorded  by  llouzelot,  Dupuytren,  Earle,  Peyrani,  and  A.  Cooper.  Walton' 
has  reported  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  48,  in  whom  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  humerus  was  treated,  but  a  dislocation  downwai'd  was  not  recognized  for 
ten  weeks.  Union  of  the  fracture  had  then  occurred,  but  the  displaced  head 
of  the  bone  gave  great  pain.  The  reduction  was  eflected  by  extension  con- 
tinued for  three-([uarter.s  of  an  hour,  the  whole  arm  being  very  carefully  and 
lirmly  put  up  in  splints  beforehand.  "  A  good  deal  of  local  and  general 
disturbance  followed,  but  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  passive  motion  was  com- 
menced, and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  arm  could  be  used  nearly  as  well  as 
the  other." 

The  symptoms  of  separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  humerus  are 
often  somewhat  obscure.  There  is  pain  and  loss  of  power,  with  some  swell- 
ing; and  a  rather  rough  ridge  is  apt  to  be  felt  across  the  front  of  the  joint, 
at  which  crepitus  is  more  or  less  distinctly  felt  on  rotating  the  arm.  In  tlie 
few  cases  which  I  have  seen,  the  ridge  has  been  less  prominent  than  it  is  repre- 
sented by  R.  W.  Smith  in  his  work ;  it  is  due  to  the  projection  forward  of 
the  edge  of  the  lower  fragment.  The  degree  of  mobility  is  not  great,  and  the 
crepitus  conveys  an  idea  of  smoothness  of  the  surfaces  in  contact  as  compared 
with  those  of  an  ordinary  fracture.  In  making  the  diagnosis,  the  age  of  the 
patient  is  an  important  point  to  be  considered. 

Fractures  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  bone  are,  as  a  general  rule,  easily 
recognized ;  besides  total  loss  of  power  in  the  limb,  free  preternatural 
mobility,  and  distinct  crepitus,  the  exact  line  of  the  fracture  can  often  be 
made  out  by  feeling.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  represented^  a  double  fracture  hi 
this  region,  but  gives  no  history  of  the  case.  Such  an  injury,  probably  due 
to  great  direct  violence,  would  not  be  likely  to  offer  any  special  difficulty  in 
diagnosis,  unless  the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  were  excessive. 

Fractures  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  humerus  for  the  most  part  unite 
readily,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  which  there  is  displacement  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  from  the  glenoid  cavity.  Even  when  the  change  of  rela- 
tion between  the  fragments  is  most  marked,  as  in  the  instances  before  quoted 
from  Gross  and  R.  W.  Smith,  consolidation  seems  to  have  occurred  in  every 
instance.  And,  as  a  rule,  the  usefulness  of  the  limb  is  in  great  measure 
regained,  although  the  mobility  of  the  shoulder-joint  is  of  necessity  impaired, 
either  as  a  result  of  inflammation,  or  by  the  change  of  the  points  of  attach- 
ment of  the  muscles,  or  by  the  substitution  of  some  portion  of  one  or  other 
fragment  for  the  head  of  the  bone,  in  contact  with  the  glenoid  cavity. 

Kon-union  is,  however,  occasionally  met  with,  as  in  a  case  recently  reported  :^ 
A  girl,  aged  twenty,  had  the  surgical  neck  of  the  right  humerus  fractured 
three  times,  twice  by  direct  violence,  and  the  third  time  by  the  stress  put 
upon  it  in  drawing  on  a  tight  boot ;  the  fragments  remaining  ununited, 
"  Mr.  Croly  cut  down  on  the  fracture  under  the  spray,  drilled  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  and  wired  them.  The  case  was  not  a  favorable  one  for  the  operation, 
inasmuch  as  the  periosteum  was  separated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the 
ends  of  the  bones  were  widely  apart.  Xecrosis  setting  in,  and  extensive 
suppuration  and  hectic  threatening  the  patient's  life,  amputation  was  de- 
cided on."     The  patient  was  doing  well  at  the  time  of  the  report. 

I  Lancet,  Oct.  30,  1868. 
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Compound  fractures  of  the  upper  tliird  of  the  humerus  are  extremely  rare, 
except  as  the  ettcct  of  gunsliot  injury.  Tliey  arc  always  of  grave  import- 
ance, and  may  demand  excision,  or  even  amjjutation. 

Skey '  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  dislocation  of  the  hunicrus  was  reduced ; 
eight  or  ten  days  afterwards,  a  large  traumatic  aneurism  was  developed  in  the 
axilla,  and  the  artery  was  tied  ahove  and  helow.  After  the  patient's  death, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  had  "a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,"  and 
that  the  artery  had  hecn  "  torn  across"  hy  tlie  pointed  end  of  the  shaft. 

In  the  Museum  of  St,  Bartholomew's  IIos[»itaP  there  is  a  specimen  of  un- 
united fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  with  obliteration  of  the  axillary 
artery  by  pressure  of  the  lower  fragment  of  the  bone  against  it.  The  subject, 
-a  man  aged  75,  had  received  the  injury  ten  years  previous  to  his  death. 

"  The  fracture  extends  transversely  through  the  humerus,  immediately  below  its 
head  and  below  the  tuberosities  ;  and  it  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  shoulder- 
joint.  A  small  detached  piece  of  the  bone  is  connected  with  the  synovial  membrane. 
The  synovial  membrane  is  thickened,  and  its  internal  surface  is  rough.  The  axillary 
artery  is  obliterated  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  in  the  situation  in  which  the  end  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  bone  pressed  against  it.  Immediately  above  the  obliterated 
part,  the  infra-scapular  artery  arises,  of  its  usual  size,  and  pervious.  Close  to  the 
infra-scapular  is  the  posterior  circumflex  artery,  obliterated  in  the  first  half  inch  from 
its  origin,  and  then  pervious  by  means  of  the  collateral  circulation.  About  two  inches 
above  the  origin  of  the  infra-scapular,  a  large  branch  arises  from  the  axillary  artery  ; 
this  branch,  extending  down  inside  of  the  arm,  was  continued  into  one  of  the  arteries 
of  the  forearm,  and  formed  a  principal  channel  for  transmitting  blood  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  limb." 

The  nerves  are  very  rarely  injured.  One  such  case  is  recorded  by  Berger,' 
in  which  the  museulo-spiral  nerve  was  pressed  upon,  and  paralysis  of  the 
parts  supplied  by  it  resulted,  with  some  superficial  sloughs.  The  patient,  a 
man,  died  of  malignant  scarlet  fever. 

Treatment  of  Frcictures  of  the  Upper  Part  of  the  Humerus. — In  fractures  near 
the  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  the  proximity  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and 
the  danger  of  its  stiifening,  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  "When  there 
is  much  swelling  and  inflammation,  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  means 
should  be  employed  to  allay  it ;  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest  in  bed, 
with  the  arm  and  hand  on  a  pillow,  and  hot  fomentations  should  be  con- 
stantly used.  Where  the  injury  has  been  caused  by  great  direct  violence,  it 
may  be  well  even  to  apply  leeches  to  the  part.  On  the  subsidence  of  the 
intiammation,  the  condition  of  the  fragments  should  be  very  carefully  ascer- 
tained, and  measures  adopted  for  correcting  any  displacement  that  may  exist. 
If  this  be  very  slight,  as  may  happen  in  feeble  persons,  or  when  the  perios- 
teum is  not  wholl}'  torn  through,  the  suspension  of  the  arm  in  a  sling,  with 
a  small  and  soft  axillary  pad,  may  suffice ;  or  the  arm  may  be  contined  to 
tlie  side  by  a  bandage  applied  around  it  and  the  bodj',  the  hand  merely  being 
placed  in  a  sling. 

Some  surgeons  employ  a  splint  along  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  with  a 
leather  or  pasteboard  cap  fitted  on  the  shoulder,  the  whole  being  kept  in 
place  by  a  bandage,  a  few  turns  of  which  are  carried  around  the  chest. 

But  in  very  many  instances,  in  which  the  upper  fragment  is  tilted  inward 
by  the  scapular  muscles,  as  before  explained,  it  afibrds  so  little  purchase  that 
the  only  efficient  method  of  correcting  the  displacement  is  to  carry  the  lower 
fragment  upward,  which  is  best  done  by  putting  an  angular  splint  in  the 

»  Lancet,  May  5,  1860.  2  Catalogue,  vol  i.  p.  32. 
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axilla,  so  that  one  branch  of  it  shall  be  applied  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  and 
the  other  along  the  inner  side  of  the  arm.  This  splint,  well  padded,  may  be 
secured  by  a  bandage,  which  in  the  case  of  very  restless  patients  may  be  im- 
bued with  plaster  of  Paris  or  some  other  solidifying  material.  Such  a  splint 
was  long  a^o  recommended  by  Tyrrell,  and  has  been  more  recently  employed 
by  Midileldorpf,  Gely,  and  others.  It  is  not  needful  to  retain  the  arm  in  tliis 
position  during  the  whole  period  of  repair,  but  only  for  the  tirst  two  or  three 
weeks,  after  which  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  elbow  may  be  effected  without 
putting  too  much  stress  upon  the  newly-formed  uniting  material. 

When  this  splint  is  used,  the  binder's  board  shoulder-cap  may  be  dispensed 
with.  In  any  case,  the  cap  need  extend  no  further  over  the  shoulder  than 
just  to  cover  in  the  acroraio-clavicular  junction.  I  recently  had  a  woman, 
aged  57,  in  my  ward  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  who  had  sustained  a  fracture 
of  the  surgical  neck  of  tlie  left  humerus,  and  in  whom  the  upper  frao-ment 
projected  into  the  axilla,  while  the  lower  was  drawn  up  so  as  to  overlap  it  at 
its  outer  side.  I  succeeded  in  overcoming  this  deformity  by  means  of  gentle 
pressure  with  a  small,  firm  compress,  held  in  place  by  a  wide  strip  of  adhesive 
plaster  carried  around  the  arm  and  up  upon  the  shoulder 
(Fig.  606),  the  hand  being,  of  course,  supported  in  a  sling.  Fig.  606. 

The  ultimate  result  of  the  case  I  do  not  know. 

Fractures  of  the  tuberosities  admit  of  very  little  in  the 
way  of  treatment,  as  the  purchase  aftbrded  by  the  sepa- 
rated portions  is  so  slight.  The  elbow,  however,  should  be 
supported,  and  the  arm  placed  and  kept  in  such  a  position 
as  may  be  found  to  correct  the  deformity  most  completely. 

When,  along  with  fracture,  there  is  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  from  the  glenoid  cavity,  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  the  dislocation  or  the  fracture  should  be 
first  treated.  Cases  might  be  cited  in  favor  of  either  course ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  a  general  rule,  an  eftbrt  at 
immediate  reduction  of  the  head  of  the  bone  ought  to  be 
made.  Such  a  procedure  is  certainly  diflicult ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fragments  can  scarcely  be  brought  into      ^pp»"«°"  «f  '««>- 

,     '.  ,0  1        1  1        r.       1         1  "^  •  press  and  adhesive  Dlas- 

proper  relation  as  long  as  the  head  oi  the  bone  remains  ter  to  overcome  defor- 
out  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the  reduction  cannot  be  easy  mity  in  fractare  of  the 
if  put  oti:'  until  after  the  occurrence  of  union.  Indeed,  from  ^"""^'"^  "^"^  "^  '^* 
the  cases  quoted  on  a  previous  page,  it  must  be  evident 
that  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  bone  is  very  apt  to  occur 
even  when  there  is  no  luxation.  Should  the  reduction  be  found  impos- 
sible, the  shaft  should  be  placed  in  the  best  attainable  jDosition  for  union 
between  it  and  the  head,  in  hope  that  after  four  or  five  weeks  the  attempt 
may  be  renewed,  with  the  advantage  of  the  leverage  aftbrded  by  the  length 
of  the  bone;  although  there  may  be  adhesions,  changes  in  the  capsule,  c'tc, 
as  in  other  cases  of  old  luxation,  which  may  foil  the  best  directed  cftbrts. 
Hence,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  prospect  iu  cases  of  this  kind  is  anything 
but  encouraging. 

AVhen,  reduction  being  impracticable,  the  displaced  head  gives  rise  to 
serious  trouble,  the  proper  course  is  to  excise  it. 

Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and 
is  met  with  at  all  ages  and  in  both  sexes.  An  instance  is  reported  by  Lowen- 
hardt^  in  which  a  fracture  of  the  upper  third  of  the  left  humerus  took  place 

'  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1S41  ;  origiuallv  in  Medizinische  Zeitung,  6  Mai, 
1840. 
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<luring  the  expulsion  of  a  child  from  the  mother's  pelvis,  the  arm  lying  across 
till'  chest;  and  Hamilton  mentions  a  similar  case  as  having  been  seen  by  him, 
which  had  occurred  in  the  })ractice  of  a  Dr.  Lockwood,  as  well  as  another 
related  to  him  by  Dr.  Fanning,  of  ('atskill,  X.  Y.  The  latter  case  was  one 
of  head-presentation,  and,  as  the  right  shoulder  passed  under  the  arch  of  the 
]iul)is,  a  snap  was  heard,  the  humerus  giving  way  in  its  upper  third.  From 
(lurlt's  table,  l)efore  quoted,  it  would  seem  that  females  are  very  much  more 
liable  to  this  injury  during  the  hrst  decade  of  life  than  in  any  subsequent  one, 
while  it  is  most  common  in  males  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  years. 
Under  ten  years,  the  cases  in  males  and  females  are  equally  numerous,  as  they 
are  also  after  the  seventieth  year ;  but  in  the  intermediate  period  the  cases 
in  males  are  largely  in  excess.  These  statements,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
based  upon  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cases;  but  they  are  sufficiently 
in  accord  with  ordinary  experience  to  be  accepted,  although  further  observar 
tion  may  modify  them  to  some  extent. 

Under  the  term  "  shaft  of  the  humerus,"  is  comprised  all  of  the  bone  between 
the  lower  limit  of  the  surgical  neck  and  the  abrupt  widening  just  above  the 
condyles.  Every  variety  of  fracture  may  occur  in  the  region  thus  included, 
and  from  every  variety  of  cause — direct  or  indirect  violence,  or  muscular 
action.  Fractui-es  fi'om  the  last-named  cause  are,  indeed,  more  frequently 
met  with  in  the  humerus  than  in  any  other  bone  in  the  body. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  muscular  connections  of  the  humerus  is 
essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of 
these  lesions,  as  well  as  of  the  displacements  which  ensue  upon  fractures  from 
wliatever  cause. 

The  upper  extremity  constitutes  a  mechanical  system,  of  which  the  clavicle 
and  scapula  form  a  part,  and  in  W' hich  the  humerus  is  an  intermediate  lever ; 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  whole  being  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the 
hand.  The  muscles  operating  this  system  begin  at  the  spinal  column,  taking 
their  origin  from  its  whole  length,  and  from  this  point  to  the  fingers  each 
successive  member  of  the  system  is  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio  of  complexity 
of  structure  as  well  as  of  function,  and  in  a  diminishing  ratio  of  mere  strength. 
Perhaps  it  scarcely  needs  demonstration  that  on  the  humerus,  as  the  only 
single  lever  of  this  system,  and  the  member  upon  which  are  exerted  the  fix- 
ing muscles  from  the  trunk,  while  from  it  arise  the  greater  part  of  the  moving 
muscles  of  the  hand,  the  actions  are  all  concentrated.  The  exact  conditions 
of  the  leverage  must  vary  indefinitely  with  the  motions  executed  by  the 
limb,  as  well  as  with  the  postures  it  assumes ;  and  in  very  many  of  them  the 
muscles  passing  downward  from  the  humerus  combine  the  arm,  forearm,  and 
hand  into  one  continuous  lever,  in  wdiicli  case  the  stress  upon  the  humerus 
must  be  proportionately  increased.  Accordingly,  the  humerus  is  by  far  the 
strongest  of  the  bones  entering  into  the  system. 

Fractures  of  the  humerus  by  direct  violence  need  hardly  be  discussed,  as 
regards  the  conditions  of  their  production,  since  these  are  simple  enough. 
Those  produced  by  indirect  violence,  as  by  falls  on  the  hand  or  on  the  elbow, 
or  by  striking  a  blow  with  the  fist,^  are  not  difficult  of  comprehension.  And 
the  cases  of  fracture  by  muscular  action,  which  is  generally  the  eftbrt  of  throw- 
ing, take  place  in  obvious  accordance  wdth  the  laws  of  mechanics.  So  many 
instances  of  this  kind  are  on  record,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to 
them.  I  may,  however,  mention  one  reported  by  Lyon,^  in  which  a  man, 
aged  30, had  "a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  right  humerus,  caused  by  violent 
nniscular  contraction  in  throwing  a  base-l)all  by  the  '  underhand'  method. 
The  bone  was  broken  into  several  parts,  extending  from  the  lower  to  the 

■  Lonsdale,  op.  cit.,  p.  1C6.  *  Trans,  of  Med.  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1878. 
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upper  third  ;  besides  this,  several  of  the  minor  bloodvessels  were  lacerated  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  i^angrenc."  I  know  of  no  other  case  in  wliich 
an  injury  of  this  kind  resulted  from  such  a  cause. 

Bellamy,^  recording  the  case  of  a  boy  of  14,  whose  humerus  gave  way  just 
below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  as  he  was  making  a  great  exertion  in 
throwing  a  cricket-ball,  sjieaks  of  the  twisting  motion  which  is  apt  to  Ik;  the 
linale  of  this  act,  as  probably  the  real  cause  of  the  breakage ;  and  this  view 
certainly  seems  to  be  correct.  The  suddenness  of  the  stress  upon  the  bone  is 
also  to  be  taken  into  account. 

As  to  the  point  at  wdiich  the  bone  yields,  whether  above  or  below  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid,  this  would  appear  to  be  determined  ]jy  slight  varia- 
tions in  the  character  of  the  movement  executed.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  in  the  act  of  throwing,  the  humerus  is  steadied  by  its  upper  end  against 
the  scapula,  its  head  rolling  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  while  its  lower  end 
describes  a  somewhat  large  arc,  and  carries  the  weight  of  the  forearm  and 
hand,  the  latter  describing  the  largest  arc  possible  to  it.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  bone  is  acted  upon  by  the  deltoid,  pectoralis  major,  and  latis- 
simus  dorsi,  much  as  the  mast  of  a  vessel  is  by  its  stays ;  and  it  yields  just  as 
the  latter  sometimes  does  when  overloaded  above. 

By  Malgaigne,  Lonsdale,  and  others,  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the 
humerus  has  been  broken  in  trials  of  strength ;  the  opponents  "  facing  one 
another,  their  elbows  resting  on  a  solid  plane,  their  forearms  touching  by 
their  ulnar  margins,  their  fingers  interlocked,  and  in  this  position  each  tries 
to  turn  outward  the  wrist  and  forearm  of  the  other."  Ilere  the  twisting 
mechanism  is  so  evident  that  it  need  hardly  be  demonstrated. 

In  one  case  reported  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith ,2  a  fracture  of  the  humerus  was 
caused  by  the  attempt  of  the  patient  to  lift  himself  by  grasping  the  top  of  a 
wall. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Hopkins,  in  a  recent  article,^  has  reported  three  instances  of 
fracture  of  the  humerus  by  muscular  action.  In  one,  the  patient  was  throw- 
ing a  base-ball  "  over-hand  ;"  in  a  second,  the  man  made  a  miss  in  striking  a 
hard  blow  at  another  with  whom  he  was  fighting ;  and  in  the  third,  a  woman 
w^as  carrying  a  heavy  tub  of  clothes.* 

1  Lancet,  May  11,  1878.  2  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  July  25,  1857. 

8  Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  March  24,  1883. 

*  In  connection  with  these  cases  Dr.  Hopkins  says  : — 

"  When  the  forearm  is  flexed  at  the  elbow-joint  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm, 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  acts  as  the  fulcrum,  the  biceps  and  brachial  muscles  as  the  power, 
and  the  hand,  with  whatever  it  may  grasp,  as  the  weight.  The  forearm  is,  in  other  words,  a 
lever  of  the  third  kind.  In  such  the  power  must  always  be  greater  than  the  weight,  technically 
expressed  by  the  phrase  '  mechanical  disadvantage.'  The  amount  of  mechanical  disadvantage 
to  which  the  muscles  of  the  arm  are  put  to  raise  a  known  weight  placed  in  the  hand,  is  com- 
puted by  multiplying  the  weight  to  be  raised  by  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum,  and  dividing  the 
product  by  tlie  distance  of  the  power  from  the  fulcrum. 

"  The  following  measurements  were  taken  from  the  bones  of  a  well-developed  male  skeleton  : 

From  the  bottom  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  to  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  of 

the  middle  finger,  fourteen  inches,  and  from  the  same  point  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius,  two 

inches.     (For  convenience  in  computation,  the  attachment  of  the  biceps  alone  will  be  used,  as 

it  is  the  more  important  flexor  muscle,  and  as  it  presents  less  mechanical  disadvantage  than  the 

brachial.)     The   power,  then,  in  this  lever,  is  to  the  weight  as  seven  to  one.     If,  therefore,  a 

weight  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is  raised  in  the  hand  by  flexing  the  forearm,  the  power 

14  V  151^ 
«xerted  by  the  muscles  in  executing  this  movement  is  represented  thus  :   ^ —  =  1050 

pounds — a  force  well  calculated  to  part  a  tendon  or  break  a  bone. 

"The  fact  that  the  forearm  cannot  be  extended  with  as  much  force  as  it  can  be  flexed,  though 
with  greater  velocity,  of  course  depends  upon  the  difl'erence  in  distance  between  the  power  and 
the  fulcrum  in  the  two  cases.  For,  in  tliesame  specimen,  the  distance  from  the  point  of  insertion 
of  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  in  the  olecranon  to  a  point  opposite  the  bottom  of  the  sigmoid  cavity 
of  the  ulna,  was  found  to  be  only  half  an  inch.    The  power,  then,  in  this  lever,  is  to  the  weight 
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One  point  of  importance  in  the  mechanics  of  the  upper  arm  is  the  attach- 
ment of  the  forearm  nmscles,  esi)ecially  the  extensors  and  supinator  longus, 
the  action  of  wliich,  when  tlie  elbow  is  lioxed,  is  to  draw  forward  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  humerus,  and  thus  to  increase  the  forward  angular  deformity 
when  this  bone  is  lu'oken  anywhere  below  its  middle.  The  effect  of  the  con- 
traction of  these  muscles  is  even  more  marked,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  frac- 
tures near  the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  in  connection  with  which  it  will  be 
again  mentioned. 

In  fractures  of  the  humerus  in  children,  the  periosteum,  by  reason  of  its 
comparatively  great  thickness,  may  escape  complete  rupture,  and  there  may 
be  but  little  displacement.  The  same  is  generally  the  case  in  adults  when 
the  bone  is  broken  by  muscular  action,  or  by  slight  violence.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  fragments  may  be  very  widely  separated,  and  occasionally  the 
overlapping  is  so  marked  as  to  materially  shorten  the  arm.  In  fractures  by 
great  violence,  especially  if  compound,  this  condition  of  things  may  give 
much  trouble.     Pierson^  gives  a  striking  instance  of  this  kind : — 

"  A  seaman  was  brought  under  my  care,  who,  forty-five  days  before,  while  at  sea, 
had  fallen  from  the  maintopsail-yard  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  fracturing  the  hume- 
rus obliquely.  The  superior  fragment  penetrated  the  skin,  and,  after  ploughing  a  furrow 
in  the  plank  half  an  inch  deep  and  two  inches  long,  was  finally  broken  off  in  it.  On 
my  first  visit  this  fragment,  which  was  about  three  inches  long,  was  presented  to  me, 
which  the  captain  assured  me  he  had  had  much  difficulty  in  extracting,  two  days  after 
the  accident,  from  the  plank  in  which  it  had  embedded  itself." 

This  man  recovered  with  anchylosis,  partial  in  the  shoulder  and  complete 
in  the  elbow  ;  the  arm  w^as,  of  course,  sliortened. 

Syme^  has  reported  a  case  of  fracture  at  or  about  the  middle  of  the  hume- 
rus, the  head  of  the  bone  being  at  the  same  time  luxated  into  the  axilla.  The 
patient  had  fallen  through  a  trap-door  into  a  cellar,  entangling  the  arm  in  a 
ladder  as  he  fell.  Reduction  was  effected  by  firmly  splinting  the  bone,  and 
then  attaching  an  extending  band  above  the  seat  of  fracture.  The  subse- 
quent progress  of  the  case  was  satisfactory. 

The  symjJtoms  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  long  bones  generally :  pain,  loss  of  power,  preternatural  mobility,  often 
deformity,  and  generally  crepitus.  Scarcely  any  fracture  is  less  likely  to  pre- 
sent difficulties  in  diagnosis. 

As  to  the  course  of  these  cases,  in  most  of  them  union  takes  place  favorably 
in  from  four  to  six  weeks ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  humerus  has 
aftbrded  more  instances  of  pseudarthrosis  than  any  other  bone  in  the  skeleton. 
In  Agnew's  tables,  containing  685  cases  of  non-union,  there  were  219,  or  a 
little  less  than  32  per  cent.,  ni  which  the  humerus  was  the  bone  involved. 
Out  of  the  219,  the  exact  seat  of  the  lesion  is  not  stated  in  52,  leaving  167 ; 
and  of  these,  17  are  said  to  have  been  of  "  the  upper  third"  or  "  the  surgical 
neck,"  and  1  of  the  external  condyle.  Hence  the  shaft  of  this  bone  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  seat  of  non-union  in  149,  or  nearly  22  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number. 

Fractures  of  the  humerus  in  children  sometimes  unite  with  great  readiness. 
Thus,  among  the  cases  reported  by  Berry ,^  there  were  three  in  which  this 
bone  was  aftected  ;  in  one  consolidation  had  occurred  on  the  11th  day,  and  in 
the  other  two  on  the  13th. 

as  twenty-eight  to  one.     Therefore,  when  a  sixty  pound  dumb-hell  is  put  up  from  tho  shoulder, 

14  X  (50 
the  force  exerted  by  the  triceps  muscle  is  shown  thus  :    "^ =  16S0  pounds,  or  lJ30  pounds 

i 
more  force  than  is  required  to  raise  150  pounds  by  flt^xion." 

'  Remarks  on  Fractures,  Boston,  1840.  ^  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  July,  1849. 

3  New  England  Med.  Monthly,  March  15,  1883. 
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It  very  often  happens  that  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  are  united 
with  scarcely  any  perceptible  deformity ;  and  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital'  there  is  a  "  section  of  a  humerus,  in  which  a  fracture 
of  the  shaft  at  the  attachment  of  the  deltoid  muscle  has  been  exactly  united, 
so  that  both  the  walls  and  the  cancellous  tissue  are  uninterruptedly  contiim- 
ous  ;  and  except  by  a  slight  deviation  of  its  axis,  an<l  a  small  external  de[»osit 
of  new  bone,  the  situation  of  the  fracture  could  hardly  be  discerned."  Some- 
times, however,  the  deformity  is  very  great,  when  the  fragments  are  allowed 
to  overlap  one  another;  yet  even  in  these  cases  the  usefulness  of  the  limb  is 
not  necessarily  impaired. 

The  vessels  and  nerves,  as  a  general  rule,  escape  injury,  except  in  cases  of 
compound  fracture.  Lauren t^  relates  one  case,  comnnmieated  to  him  bv  Ri- 
chet,  in  which  a  boy  ten  years  old  had  a  fracture  of  the  right  humerus,  one 
fragment  of  which  wounded  the  brachial  artery  and  gave  rise  to  an  aneurism, 
which  was  cured  by  ligation  of  the  vessel  above  and  below.  Malgaigne 
quotes  two  cases  in  which  suppuration  ensued  ;  but  this  is  very  rare.  In- 
stances of  the  almost  complete  absorption  of  this  bone  after  fracture  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  general  part  of  this  article.' 

Occasionally  cases  are  met  with  in  which,  in  the  course  of  union  of  fractures 
of  the  liumerus,  nerves  are  entangled  in  the  callus  or  pressed  upon  by  it,  with 
tlfe  result  of  causing  pain  or  paralysis,  or  both,  of  the  limb.  Generally  it  is 
the  musculo-spiral  nerve  which  is  thus  interfered  with.  Trelat^  reports,  that 
a  young  man,  in  consequence  of  a  fracture  of  the  left  arm,  had  an  exuberant 
callus  which,  by  inclusion,  caused  paralysis  of  the  ]>arts  supplied  by  the  above- 
mentioned  nerv^e.  An  operation  was  performed,  the  nerve  being  disengaged, 
and  the  projecting  part  of  the  callus  being  resected.  Two  months  afterward 
movements  began  to  be  possible,  and  the  functions  of  the  limb  were  gradually 
restored.     Tillaux  is  said  to  have  referred  to  a  similar  case  seen  byhira. 

Gross'  speaks  of  having  seen  two  cases  of  wrist-drop  from  pressure  of  callus 
upon  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  humerus ;  he  says 
that  the  oidy  remedy  is  the  removal  of  the  callus,  but  does  not  state  whether 
by  operation  or  by  local  medication ;  nor  does  he  give  the  results  in  the  two 
cases  which  he  cites. 

Agnew^  mentions  such  a  condition,  in  a  boy  aged  ten  years,  and  says :  "As 
the  absorption  of  the  redundant  callus  took  plac'e,  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
an  electro-galvanic  current,  his  improvement  was  quite  noticeable." 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  simple  enough  in 
principle,  but  much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  its  details."  Re- 
duction can  generally  be  effected  without  great  difficulty,  and  the  line  of 
breakage  is  not  often  so  oblique  as  to  prevent  the  fragments  from  being  kept 
in  good  position.  Yet,  as  has  been  already  stated,  no  other  bone  has  offered 
so  many  examples  of  non-union.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  true  explanation 
of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  leverage  upon  the  lower  fragment,  exerted 
by  the  forearm  and  hand,  which  can  only  be  counteracted  by  care  in  securing 
the  whole  arm — the  upper  fragment  as  well  as  the  lower.  Xo  matter  how 
exactly  an  apparatus  is  applied,  if  it  does  not  extend  upward  sufficiently  to 
get  a  purchase  upon  the  portion  of  bone  above  the  seat  of  fracture,  there  is 
danger  of  deformity,  if  not  of  failure  of  union.  But  if  the  fragments  are 
controlled,  the  forearm  may  be  simply  su}>ported  in  a  sling  across  the  front  of 
the  chest.     I  am  inclined  to  urge  this,  from  having  more  than  once  or  twice 

•  Catalogue,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

'  Des  Anfivrysmes  compliqnant  les  Fractures,  p.  42.     Paris,  1875. 

'  See  page  45.  <  Gazette  Medicale  de  Paris,  23  D^c.  1882. 

'  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  976.  6  Op.  cjt.^  vol.  i.  p.  887. 
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seen  cases  in  which  ansfular  splints  had  been  carefully  bandaged  on,  but  not  far 
onoiit!:h  ii]>  tlio  arm  ;  the  ofi'cct  being;  simply  to  convert  the  whole  limb  below 
the  traeture  into  a  ])owertiil  bent  lever,  by  which  the  lower  fraL^neiit  was 
moved  u[ion  the  upper,  and  the  amount  of  callus  augmented,  with  the  chance 
of  deformity,  more  or  less  permanent,  as  well  as  of  entanglement  of  nerve- 
libres,  or  of  interference  with  the  bloodvessels.^ 

Jiy  the  older  surgeons,  the  use  of  an  immediate  bandage — a  roller  applied 
next  to  the  skin — was  considered  indispensable  for  the  })revention  of  muscu- 
lar s])asm.  Such  a  bandage,  although  less  objectionable  here  than  in  the  case 
of  the  forearm  or  leg,  can  do  no  good,  and  may  do  harm  by  hindering  the 
surgeon  from  accurately  judging  of  the  position  of  the  fragments.  It  is, 
however,  sometimes  well  to  a}ii)ly  a  roller  to  the  hand  and  forearm,  and  per- 
haps to  include  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  itself,  in  order  in  some  degree  to 
prevent  swelling  of  the  distal  part  of  the  limb.  But  the  bandage  should 
never  be  carried  up  as  far  as  the  fracture,  and  the  condition  of  the  lingers 
should  be  watched,  lest  trouble  arise  from  the  pressure. 

There  are  no  landmarks  by  which,  in  the  living  subject,  the  proper  line  of 
the  humerus  can  be  clearly  determined.  Perhaps  as  good  a  test  as  any  is, 
that  the  posterior  surface  of  the  upper  arm  being  even  and  vertical,  and  the 
thumb  held  upward,  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm  is  in  apposi- 
tion with  the  side  of  the  chest.  Rotary  as  well  as  angular  displacement  ♦is 
guarded  against  by  observing  this  position  in  cases  of  fracture. 

At  the  back  of  the  arm,  the  firm  and  even  mass  of  the  triceps  muscle,  and 
in  front  that  of  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus,  atford  an  opportunity  for 
making  very  accurate  and  eftective  pressure  on  these  surfaces  of  the  bone. 
On  the  inner  side,  except  in  very  muscular  subjects,  the  projection  of  the 
epicondyle  is  such  as  to  leave  quite  a  marked  hollow  above  it,  but  on  the 
outer  side  the  hollow,  which  is  much  less,  is  filled  up  by  the  deltoid  above 
and  by  the  outer  borders  of  the  triceps  and  brachialis  below. 

Stromeyer's  cushion,'  a  sort  of  double  wedge-shaped  pad,  upon  which,  in- 
terposed between  the  body  and  the  limb,  the  latter  rests,  is  sometimes  of 
great  use  as  a  temi>orary  arrangement,  but  can  hardly  be  relied  upon  as  a 
permanent  dressing. 

By  some  surgeons,  it  has  been  thought  suificient  to  confine  the  arm  to  the 
side  by  means  of  bandages,  with  an  axillary  pad  in  the  form  of  a  long,  flat 
wedffe.  In  very  quiet  and  submissive  patients  this  may  answer ;  but  it  is 
safer  to  apply  also  four  strips  of  wood,  lightly  padded,  one  on  each  aspect  of 
the  arm,  confined  either  by  adhesive  strips  or  by  a  roller,  and  then  to  fasten 
the  whole  limb  to  the  chest. 

My  own  preference  is  for  a  right-angled  splint  of  wood,  extending  from  the 
axilla  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  along  the  inner  side  of  the  limb ;  the  angle 
corresponding  to  the  elbow,  and  the  arm-part,  well  padded,  so  as  to  allow  for 
the  projection  of  the  inner  condyle.  In  the  case  of  a  very  lean  adult,  it  is 
better  to  cut  a  hole  with  bevelled  edges,  large  enough  to  jK'rmit  the  condyle  to 
sink  into  it  and  tlius  escape  jiressure.  Short  slips  of  wood,  binder's  board  or 
sole-leather,  properly  padded,  are  fitted  to  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  outer 
faces  of  the  arm ;  the  edges  and  corners  of  these  small  s])lints  should  be  care- 
fully bevelled.  Adhesive  strips  an  inch  or  more  in  width  may  be  first  put  on 
near  the  ends  of  the  s])lints,  and  then  an  ordinary  roller;  by  this  means  the 
occasional  removal  of  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  limb  may 
be  rendered  safer.  The  limb,  thus  bound  up,  should  be  suspended  in  a  sling 
passing  under  the  wrist ;  and  in  children  or  restless  adults,  a  few  turns  of  a 
wide  roller  may  be  a[»plied  to  confine  the  elbow  to  the  side.     When  the  frac- 

1  See  Fig.  2G0,  Vol.  II.  p.  158. 
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tnrc  is  above  the  middle  of  the  sliaft,  tlie  outer  short  splint  may  he  extended 
upward  into  a  shoulder-cap  such  as  has  already  been  described,  and  the  roller 
continued  upward,  and  made  to  form  what  is  known  as  the  "spica"  of  the 
shoulder,  a  few  turns  being  carried  around  the  upper  jtart  of  the  chest. 

Bandages  imbued  witli  plaster  of  Paris,  or  other  solidifying  material,  have 
been  used  by  some  surgeons  in  fractures  of  the  sliaft  of  the  humerus,  but  they 
afford  no  special  advantage,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  rare  instances  where  a 
patient  must  undergo  transportation,  or,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  treatment, 
if  the  dressings  cannot  be  often  examined.  If  applied  during  the  earlier 
period  they  need  to  be  carefully  watched,  lest  the  swelling  of  tne  soft  parts 
should  subside,  and  the  requisite  control  of  the  limb  be  thus  lost. 

Let  me  again  repeat,  that  the  imi)ortance  of  so  arranging  the  dressinirs  as 
to  secure  the  upper  fragment  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  The  inside  splint 
should  extend  well  up  into  the  axilla,  only  guarding  against  pressure  upon 
vessels  and  nerves  ;  and  the  outer  one  should  bear  upon  the  bone  in  its  whole 
length.  Sometimes  additional  security  may  be  given  by  placing  on  the 
exposed  surface  of  each  of  the  splints  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster,  doubled,  so 
as  to  present  its  sticky  side  outward  to  the  roller,  as  well  as  inward  to  the 
splint. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  extension  is  desirable  to  prevent  overlapping  of 
the  fragments  of  the  humerus.  According  to  Swinburne,'  this  is  the  only 
thing  needful  in  the  treatment  of  these  injuries;  and  he  recommends  the  em- 
ployment of  an  apparatus  which  certainly  has  the  merit  of  simplicity.  This 
consists  in  a  board-splint,  applied  either  on  the  outer,  inner,  or  posterior 
surface  of  the  arm,  and  attached  to  it  below  by  loops  of  adhesive  plaster  for 
extension.     Counter-extension  is  made  from  the  axilla. 

Ingenious  splints  on  the  same  principle,  but  provided  with  ratchets  for 
lengthening  them,  have  been  devised  and  used  by  Lonsdale,^  Vedder,^  and 
others.  The  objection  to  all  of  these  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  axilla  is  maile 
the  resisting  point  for  the  counter-extension,  and  that  it  is  wholly  unreliable 
for  this  purpose. 

Harlan*  obtained  great  advantage  by  applying  the  counter-extending  ad- 
hesive strips  obliquely  over  the  chest  and  back.  He  used  in  one  case  a 
wooden  splint  for  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  with  a  bracket  screwed  into  its 
upper  end  for  the  attachment  of  the  counter-extending  band ;  and  in  the  other, 
an  iron  bar  of  suitable  length,  bent  atJboth  ends. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Martin^  has  employed  an  apparatus  in  which,  while  the  counter- 
extension  is  obtained  by  strips  applied  to  the  front  and  back  of  the  thorax, 
the  splint  itself  consists  essentially  of  a  double  iron  bar,  the  two  portions  of 
wdiich  are  movable  upon  one  another  by  means  of  a  ratchet  and  pinion, 
worked  by  a  key. 

I  have  myself  attained  the  same  object  by  employing  a  wooden  splint 
applied  to  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  but  extending  several  inches  beyond  it 
upward  and  downward,  the  counter-extending  adhesive  strips  being  simply 
wound  around  the  arm  above  the  seat  of  fracture,  while  the  extension  was 
made  in  like  manner  from  below. 

•  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Long  Bones  by  Simple  Extension,     Albany,  1S61. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  174. 

'  Vodder's  splint  may  be  found  described  and  figured  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Part  II.,  Surgical  Vol.,  pp.  812  and  822.  Tliere  is  also  here  mentioned 
an  ingenious  expedient,  suggested  by  Dr.  Foster  Swift,  which  consists  in  fastening  together  two 
forked  branches  so  as  to  get  a  fork  above  and  another  below,  to  which  the  extending  and 
counter -extending  bands  may  be  attached.  Under  some  circumstances  this  idea  might  be  car- 
ried out  with  very  great  advantage. 

«  Med.  and  Surg.  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Part  II.,  Surg.  Vol.,  pp.  509,  562. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  822. 
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Hamilton  mentions  that  a  plan,  first  sngijcstod  and  tried  by  Clark  of  St. 
Lonis,  has  hocn  found  Hatisfactor}-,  viz.,  the  attachment  of  a  weight  to  the 
lower  jiart  of  the  arm  by  means  of  adhesive  strips.  Without  questioning  the 
Btateiiu-nts  in  favor  of  this  method,  I  must  say  that  it  seems  to  me  to  [(resent 
eertain  jtraetieal  difKctilties  in  its  carrying  out,  whieh  are  not  easily  met. 
The  liunierus  must,  of  course,  either  he  kept  vertical,  or  the  weight  must  pull 
it  out  of  shape,  and  when  the  patient  lies  down  the  weight  must  he  sus- 
pended over  a  pulley ;  but  a  slight  change  of  posture  would  interfere  with 
its  action,  or  cause  it  to  make  traction  out  of  the  proper  line. 

A  very  complicated  contrivance  lias  recently  been  described'  by  Dr.  Hubbell, 
of  Colorado,  having  a  crutch-head  for  the  axilla,  a  screw  for  extension,  a  sjdint 
for  the  forearm,  and  a  hand-rest ;  short  sjAints  are  added  if  the  fracture  is 
not  comi)(nHid.  It  serves  as  an  instance  of  the  revival  of  old  ideas  in  a 
slightly  modified  shape. 

l)r.  Hamilton  has  suggested  a  method  of  dressing  these  fractures,  with  a  view 
of  iireventing  or  curing  non-union,  which  is  certainly  original,  and  which  can 
hardly  be  passed  over,  although  I  cannot  say  that  it  commends  itself  to  my 
ju<h''ment.  After  referring  to  the  peculiar  tilting  motion  apt  to  be  impressed 
iipon  the  lower  fragment,  he  proposes  straightening  the  elbow,  and  ajiplying 
a  firm,  straight  spfint  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  hand,  making  it 
fast  with  rollers.  ]S^ot  only  would  such  a  posture  be  awkward  and  inconve- 
nient, but  the  tendency  would,  I  think,  be  to  tilt  the  v.pper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  forward,  and  thus  to  give  rise  to  deformity. 

In  fractures  near  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  the  portion 
where  the  bone  begins  to  widen  out,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  displacement  of  very 
marked  character  from  muscular  action.  The  flexors,  pronators,  and  exten- 
sors all  tend  to  pull  the  lower  fragment  forward,  and,  as  it  yields,  its  upper 
end  must,  of  course,  tilt  in  this  direction;  the  triceps  draws  the  olecranon 
upward,  and  anteriorly  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus  do  the  same.  Hence 
the  combined  effect  of  all  these  forces  is  to  tilt  the  lower  fragment  at  an  angle 
with  the  upper,  as  in  Fig.  607.  If  union  takes  place  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  must  be  clear  that  when  flexion  of  the  forearm  upon  the  arm  is 


Fig.  607. 


Fig.  608. 


Diagram  llloRtrating  tilting  of  lower  fragment  in 
fracture  of  humerus  near  elbow. 


Splint  of  binder's  board  for  fractnre  of  lower  part 
of  humerus. 


attempted,  it  will  he  checked  as  soon  as  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna 
comes  in  contact  with  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  humerus,  and  that  in 
the  changed  position  of  the  low^er "fragment  the  power  of  full  flexion  of  the 
elbow  must  be  lost.     In  order  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  this  condition  of 


•  Therapeutic  Gazette  (Detroit),  May,  1S83. 
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things,  I  long  ago  devised  the  splint  shown  in  Fig.  608,  which  is  intended  to 
be  cut  out  of  the  exact  size  rcquircMl  (ascertained  hy  taking  an  outline  of  the 
sound  liml)).  The  material  I  generally  use  is  binder's  board,  but  sole-leather 
or  patent  ielt  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  except  in  the  case  of  unusually 
large  limbs.  The  part  marked  a  is  bent  so  as  to  come  in  front  of  the  arm ; 
b  is  bent  up  behind  the  elbow,  Avhile  ^,  r^  are  bent  so  as  to  gi\e  tlie  forearm 
sui)port  and  steadiness  on  the  ulnar  side.  I*roperly  proportioned  and  care- 
fully applied,  I  think  that  this  splint  gives  me  more  perfect  control  of  a  broken 
humerus,  especially  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bone,  than  I  have  succeeded  in 
getting  by  any  other.  As  consolidation  progresses,  it  is  my  practice  to  cut 
away  more  and  more  of  the  splint  at  each  dressing,  so  that  the  patient  gains 
the  use  of  the  hand  before  the  arm  can  be  left  to  itself. 

Another  plan  which  would  seem  to  i)romise  well,  in  fractures  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  humerus,  is  to  place  the  elbow  at  an  acute  angle,  and  keep  it 
so  for  perhaps  two  weeks,  when  union  may  be  supposed  to  have  begun,  and 
when  the  forearm  may  at  each  dressing  be  very  slightly  brought  down,  until 
at  last  the  bones  are  found  lirm  enough  for  comjilete  passive  motion  to  be 
attempted.  By  this  method,  entire  relaxation  of  the  llexors  and  [>ronator8 
would  be  attained,  and  forward  angular  displacement  could  scarcely  occur. 
Should  it  be  found  that  the  lower  fragment  projected  backward,  the  angle  of 
the  elbow  might  readily  be  made  more  obtuse,  and  a  short  splint  be  applied 
along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  arm. 

The  subject  of  pseudarthrosis  has  already  been  discussed  at  such  length  in 
the  general  part  of  this  article,  that  the  treatment  of  such  cases  in  this  region 
need  not  be  again  spoken  of  here. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
and  as  may  be  seen  from  Gurlt's  table  quoted"  on  page  118,  are  much  more 
frequently  met  with  than  those  of  either  the  shaft  or  the  upper  end.  In 
children  this  predominance  is  especially  marked,  since  up  to  the  tenth  year 
the  lower  portion  of  the  bone  is  broken  considerably  more  than  twice  as  often 
as  both  the  other  divisions  put  together.  Between  the  tenth  and  the  twentieth 
year  the  numbers  become,  in  the  set  of  cases  upon  which  this  table  is  leased, 
exactly  equal.  Later  in  life  there  is  a  very  great  diminution  in  the  liability 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  bone  to  fracture  ;  but  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  that  the  sliaft  also  shares  in  this  decrease,  so  that  the  ditterence  of  propor- 
tion is  not  as  great  in  reality  as  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be. 

The  boundary  between  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  ancl  what  we  call  the 
lower  end  is  not  exactly  defined  ;  even  less  so,  perhaits,  than  that  between  the 
neck  and  the  shaft.  It  is  a  surgical  and  not  an  anatomical  division  ;  and  a 
doubt  may  sometimes  arise  in  regard  to  certain  fractures,  as  to  whether  they 
should  more  properly  be  classed  among  those  of  the  shaft,  or  with  those  of 
the  lower  end.  But  in  general  the  cases  which  belong  to  the  latter  category 
present  features  whicli  render  them  plainly  distinguishable.  One  of  these  is 
the  ett'ect  of  muscular  action,  and  another  is  due  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
elbow-joint ;  they  will  be  further  referred  to  directly. 

Under  the  present  head  are  included  a  variety  of  fractures,  the  principal 
lines  of  which  are  sho^^'tl  in  the  annexed  diagrams  (Figs.  609  and  610).  Thus, 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  bone  is  separated  more  or  less  transversely,  just 
above  the  condyles,  the  line  of  division  sometimes  running  up  along  the 
outer  or  inner  side  of  the  bone  so  as  to  involve  in  the  lower  fragment  nearly  or 
quite  a  third  of  its  length.  Often,  along  with  this,  one  or  more  lines  of 
breakage  pass  downward  into  the  joint.  Occasionally  the  outer  portion  of 
the  lower  end  only  is  involved,  the  condyle  only,  or  with  it  the  epicondyle, 
being  broken  off.     Or  the  inner  part  of  the  lower  end  may  be  separated — the 
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troclilca,  with  or  witliout  the  cpitrochlcu,  or  tlie  hitter  process  by  itself. 
Finally,  tlierc  are  disjuiictious  of  the  lower  epiphysis,  or  of  its  articular 
jtortioii  only. 

It  may,  j»orhaps,  be  as  well  to  say  here  that  although  these  various  forms 
of  fi'acture  can  be  thus  enumerated  theoretically,  they  are  not  in  practice  by 

Fig.  609.  Fig.  610 


Diagram  showing  transverse  fracture  of  lower  Diagram  of  T-fractare  of  lower  end  of  humerus, 

end  of  humerus.     The  curved  line  shows  com-  with  Hues  of  fracture  of  internal  condyle  or  trochlea, 

plete  epiphyseal  disjunction.  of  epitrochlea,  aud  of  external  condyle. 

any  means  so  easily  distinguished.  The  lines  of  separation  may  run  very 
irregularly ;  occasionally  the  combination  of  two  or  more  fractures,  or  the 
existence  of  luxation  along  with  fracture,  may  present  a  condition  of  things 
in  the  highest  degree  perplexing.  But  this  matter  will  be  more  appropriately 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  diagnosis  of  these  injuries.  Fractures  of  the 
epicondyle  may,  I  think,  be  dismissed  without  further  mention,  since  there  is 
no  case  on  record  in  which  such  a  lesion  has  been  verilied  beyond  a  doubt.  It 
is  true  that  ZuckerkandP  claims  to  have  seen  one,  and  that  Gurlt  figures  a 
specimen.  Sir  Astley  Coopei-^  also  represents  one,  in  which,  however,  the 
bone  was  "  somewhat  thickened,"  and  the  original  lesion  may  have  been  more 
extensive.  Fresh  doubt  is  thrown  upon  these  specimens  by  the  statement  of 
McBurney'  that  "  he  had  found  in  the  dissecting-room  similar  isolated  [lieces 
of  bone  resembling  detached  epicondyles,  and  existing  symmetrically  at  both 
elbows."  Fractures  detaching  the  epicondyle  along  with  the  condyle  are, 
however,  known  to  have  occurred  in  numerous  instances. 

A  careful  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  and  of 
the  muscles  attached  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  adjoining  bones,  is  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  fractures  in  this  region.  Fspecial  attention  should  be  i)aid 
to  the  shape  and  extent  of  the  epiphysis,  in  view^  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
the  subjects  of  these  injuries  are  at  an  age  when  it  has  not  yet  become  con- 
solidated with  the  shaft,  and  therefore  when  the  question  of  its  disjunction  is 
apt  to  arise.  The  flattening  of  the  bone  antcro-posteriorly  as  it  widens  out 
toward  the  condyles,  and  its  consequent  thinning,  have  already  been  mentioned, 
as  well  as  the  muscles  by  which  the  position,  bent  or  extended,  of  the  elbow- 
joint  is  controlled. 

The  epi|»hysis  consists  of  four  parts,  developed,  according  to  Gray,  in  the 
following  manner:  "At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  ossification  commences 
in  the  radial  portion  of  the  articular  surface,  and  from  this  point  extends 
inwards,  so  as  to  form  the  chief  part  of  the  articular  end  of  the  bone,  the 
centre  Hov  the  inner  part  of  the  articular  surface  not  appearing  until  about 
the  age  of  twelve.     Ossification  commences  in  the  internal  condyle  about  the 

'  Lnndon  Med.  Record,  May  15,  1878,  from  Allg.  Wieoer  med.  Zeitung,  Feb   1878. 

'  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  Joints,  p.  4(i7. 

•  Stimsou,  Tractical  Treatise  ou  Fractures,  p.  395. 
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fifth  year,  and  in  the  external  one  not  until  between  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth years.  About  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year,  the  outer  condyle  and 
both  ])ortions  of  the  articulating  surface,  having  already  joined,  unite  with 
the  shaft;  at  eighteen  years,  the  inner  condyle  becomes  joined."  (The  reader 
will  note  that  in  this  description  the  term  "  internal  condyle"  is  ef^uivalent 
to  "epitrochlea,"  and  the  term  "external  condyle"  to  "epicondyle.")  The  im- 
portance of  these  facts  consists  in  their  bearings  not  as  nnich  upon  the  sejiara- 
tion  of  the  e[)iphysis  as  a  whole,  as  upon  disjunctions  of  portions  of  it,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  are  more  frequent  than  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be. 

Another  matter  of  great  moment  in  this  connection  is  the  anatomy  of  the 
elbow-joint.  The  trochlea,  upon  which  the  ulna  moves  as  upon  a  hinge,  drops 
at  its  inner  margin  considerably  below  the  level  of  any  other  part  of  the  joint, 
and  thus  locks  in  the  articulating  extremity  of  the  latter  bone.  Hence,  lever- 
age through  the  ulna  is  often  brought  to  bear  most  pov/erfully  upon  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus,  tending  to  twist  it  otf ;  and  if  the  epiji^hysis  is  yet 
uimnited  to  the  shaft  by  bone,  its  disjunction  may  ensue,  while  if  it  has  already 
become  consolidated,  a  fracture  may  be  produced  above.  The  radius, althouo-h 
it  shares  in  the  Hexion  and  extension  of  the  forearm,  rotates  freely  upon  an 
axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  its  head,  and  hence  is  far  less  likely  either  to 
be  itself  broken,  or  to  be  the  means  of  breaking  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  humerus. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  fractures  occurring  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  very  often  run  into  the  joint ;  but  even  when  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  near  neighborhood  of  the  joint  constitutes  a  complication  of  all  these 
injuries,  as  its  extensiv^e  synovial  membrane  inflames  with  extreme  readiness, 
and  the  swelling  from  etfusion  into  its  cavity  not  only  greatly  increases  the 
ditheulty  of  recognizing  the  exact  nature  of  the  lesion,  but  also  embarrasses 
its  treatment. 

In  front  of  the  joint,  the  median  and  the  musculo-spiral  or  radial  nerve, 
and  behind  it  the  ulnar,  are  in  very  close  relation  with  the  bone ;  so  that 
either  by  actual  pressure  upon  these  nerves  by  the  fragments,  or  by  their 
injury  or  displacement,  special  symptoms,  of  no  small  Importance,  are  not 
unfrequently  induced. 

The  causes  of  fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus  are  very  generally 
falls  on  the  hand  or  on  the  elbow ;  they  are  in  the  former  case  due  to  indirect 
violence,  in  the  latter  to  direct.  Often,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  certainty  as  to  the  w\ay  in  which  the  hurt  has  been  received,  from  the 
youth  of  the  subject,  or  from  the  confusion  and  terror  induced  by  the  accident. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  tension  of  the  muscles,  in  the  eflbrt  to  avoid  fall- 
ing, may  have  something  to  do  with  tlie  production  of  the  fracture,  or  at  least 
with  determining  its  seat  and  direction.  As  a  general  rule,  even  if  in  the  act 
of  falling  the  forearm  is  fully  extended  upon  the  arm,  it  becomes  flexed  to 
some  degree  when  the  hand  strikes  the  ground  ;  the  ulna  is  forced  against  the 
humerus,  and  held  there  by  the  muscles  before  mentioned,  so  that  there  is  a 
combination  of  leverage  and  muscular  action,  to  which  it  is  not  surjtrising 
that  the  bone  should  yield.  Still  another  condition  favoring  fracture  is  the 
irregular  way  in  which  the  force  is  suddenly  brought  to  bear,  so  that  tlie  stress 
comes,  not  in  the  axis  of  the  humerus,  but  at  an  angle  to  it,  as  a  "  cross- 
breaking  strain." 

The  symptoms  in  these  cases,  to  be  appreciated,  must  be  observed  at  a  verv 
early  stage,  as  otherwise  the  swelling  which  rapidly  comes  on,  especially  if 
the  elbow-joint  be  directlj^  involved,  makes  everything  obscure,  except  the 
fact  of  fracture.  By  the  direction  of  the  fracturing  force,  as  well  as  by  the 
muscular  action  already  repeatedly  mentioned,  the  upper  frairment  generally 
presents  itself,  in  fractures  just  above  the  condyles  (to  use  Malgaigue's  term) 
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ill  front  of  tlie  lower.  Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  the  lower  frag-ment  is 
found  in  front  of  the  upper;  this  is  probably  due  to  the  direction  of  the  frac- 
turiiiii;  fort'c,  driving  the  whole  elbow  forward.  Maliraigne  has  ti<rured  a 
case  of  this  kind.  And  in  any  case,  unless  the  injury  has  been  the  result  of 
j;reat  diivct  violence,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  tiltini;  forward  of  the  lower 
fraiiinent,  and  thus  to  the  formation  of  an  angle,  salient  forward,  'fhus  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  arm  just  above  the  elbow  is  increased  in  a 
marked  degree.  Along  with  this  change  in  the  bone  there  must  be  more  or 
less  shortening  of  the  arm,  although  this  is  seldom  sufficient  to  attract  notice. 
I  think,  however,  that  1  have  observed  one  sign  of  this,  in  the  wrinkling  of 
the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  arm,  just  above  the  olecranon ;  but  this  disajipears, 
or  at  least  becomes  less  distinct,  as  swelling  takes  place. 

Tain  is  neai-ly  always  present,  and  may  be  very  severe ;  it  is  aggravated 
by  the  least  motion  of  the  elbow,  so  that  the  patient  generally  8up}iorts  the 
arm  and  hand  very  carefully  with  the  sound  hand.  There  is,  of  course,  total 
loss  of  power,  involving  the  whole  limb. 

In  many  of  these  cases  the  abnormal  mobility  is  clearly  perceptible,  and  it 
can  almost  always  be  detected  upon  careful  examination.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
it  is  so  free  iis  to  be  in  itself  puzzling,  as  in  cases  where  from  a  transverse 
fracture  there  are  two  or  more  subordinate  lines  of  breakage  running  down- 
ward into  the  elbow-joint.  Here  the  sensation  imparted  to  the  touch,  when 
the  forearm  is  rotated  on  the  arm,  is  that  of  a  loose  rattling ;  and,  especially 
if  swelling  has  already  begun,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  starting  point  from  which 
to  measure  the  relations  of  the  fragments. 

"When,  however,  there  is  any  lateral  mobility  of  the  elbow,  the  fact  of  frac- 
ture may  be  regarded  as  established.  In  the  complexity  of  the  movements 
performed  by  the  hand,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  simplicity  of  the  parts 
of  the  system  upon  which  they  depend.  At  the  elbow,  in  the  normal  state, 
there  is  absolutely  no  motion  except  the  hinge-like  flexion  and  extension  of 
the  ulna  upon  the  humerus,  and  the  rotation  of  the  radius  upon  an  axis  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  of  its  head,  and  thence  downward  through  the  ulnar 
border  of  its  carpal  articulating  surface.  When  the  forearm  is  semi-tiexed  on 
the  arm,  and  the  hand  moved  outward  and  inward,  it  seems  as  if  there  must 
be  a  lateral  movement  at  the  elbow,  but  this  apitearance  will  be  found  to  be 
wholly  due  to  rotation  of  the  humerus  around  its  long  axis;  the  real  motion 
is  altogether  confined  to  the  shoulder.  If  the  hand  can  be  thus  moved  when 
the  arm  is  grasped  and  held  still,  it  is  proof  positive  of  the  existence  of  frac- 
ture.    Luxation  does  not  free  the  elbow  in  any  way. 

"WTien  the  upper  extremity  hangs  by  the  side,  with  the  elbow  extended 
and  the  hand  in  supination,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  elbow  forms  a 
very  obtuse  aaigle,  salient  inward,  and  that  the  hand  hangs  out  from  the  side. 
Kow,  if  wdthout  any  rotation  of  the  humerus  at  all,  the  forearm  be  fully 
flexed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  hand  comes  up  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
shoulder,  and  that  not  even  by  the  utmost  pronation,  with  flexion  of  the 
wrist,  c*an  the  end  of  the  middle  finger  be  brought  oftposite  to  the  mouth. 
These  facts  are  all  accounted  for  by  the  outward  slant  of  the  trochlear  por- 
tion of  the  lower  articular  end  of  the  humerus,  and  are  of  great  imjtortance  in 
the  recognition,  and  cs[>ecially  in  the  treatment,  of  fractures  in  this  region. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  muscles  by  whieh  deformity  is  produced  or 
kept  up  in  fractures  of  the  lower  half  of  the  humerus,  and  need  hardly  urge 
that  the  shorter  the  lever  u])on  which  they  act,  or,  in  other  words,  the  lower 
the  seat  of  lnu;tuiv,  the  more  direct  and  decided  will  be  their  influence.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  line  of  seitaration  of  the  bcnie  is  very  seldom 
directly  transverse  ;  even  when  it  runs  almost  directly  across  in  front,  as  I 
have  seen  in  a  few  specimens,  there  is  apt  to  be  irregularity  somewhere  in 
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the  tliiekness  of  the  bone,  and  this  gives  rise  to  a  lateral  tilting,  by  a  me- 
chanism too  obvious  to  need  more  than  mention. 

Hamilton*  has  detailed  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the  ultimate  effect 
of  this  displacement  was  clearly  shown  ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  mc  to  see  it 
repeatedly.  When  union  takes  place  without  the  ccMTcction  of  this  angle 
forward,  the  articulating  surface  of  the  humerus  is  directed  downward  and 
backward,  and  the  result  is  that  flexion  of  the  forearm  is  limited,  while  its 
extension  ma}'  be  abnormally  increased.  The  reason  why  extension  is  not 
always  thus  increased,  is  sometimes  the  tension  of  the  anterior  muscles,  the 
biceps  and  ]>rachialis  anticus,  and  sometimes  the  irregularity  of  the  fracture 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  bone,  just  above  the  joint. 

Another  eflect  of  the  abnormal  mobility  in  question,  which  has  been 
already  hinted  at,  is  the  bringing  up  of  the  transverse  line  of  the  elbow-joint 
to  a  horizontal  direction  instead  of  the  obliquity  natural  to  it.  This  change 
is  often  favored  by  the  treatment  resorted  to — as  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by 
Dorsey,^  and  more  recently  by  Allis^ — the  result  being  to  do  away  with  the 
obtuse  angle,  salient  inward,  which  the  limb  should  present  at  the  elbow,  and 
to  substitute  for  it  a  bending  in  the  opposite  direction.  Such  a  condition, 
when  existing  in  a  marked  degree,  produces  a  very  noticeable  awkwardness 
at  all  times,  and  interferes  with  the  strength  and  usefulness  of  the  member  in 
lifting  and  carrying,  as  well  as  in  some  other  of  its  functions. 

So  far,  I  have  been  speaking  only  of  fractures  traversing  the  humerus  just 
above  its  lower  articulating  extremit}^  whether  accompanied  or  not  by  fis- 
sures running  down  into  the  joint.  AVith  regard  to  separations  of  the  outer 
or  inner  angles  of  this  extremity,  of  the  epicondyle  or  epitrochlea,  or  of  the 
epiphysis,  it  is  impossible  to  la\'  down  any  distinct  and  definite  statements, 
partly  because  of  the  small  number  of  recorded  cases,  and  partly  because  of 
the  obscuritv  of  the  conditions  attending  these  lesions. 

As  regards  the  epitrochlea^  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  occasional  separa- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  bone,  the  elbow-joint  remaining  intact.  First 
described  by  Granger,*  this  lesion  has  been  recognized  by  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
Malgaigne,  Gurlt,  and  others.  But,  as  Gurlt  remarks,  the  line  cannot  be 
sharply  drawn  between  cases  of  this  kind  and  those  in  which  the  fracture 
involves  also  the  trochlea,  wholly  or  in  part.  Cooper*  represents  a  specimen 
of  the  latter  form  of  injury ;  he  does  not  refer  to  any  other,  and  the  only 
case  he  records  is  that  of  a  girl  "  wdio,  by  a  fall  upon  her  elboAv,  had  fractured 
the  olecranon,  and  also  broken  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  the 
point  of  the  broken  bone  having  almost  penetrated  the  skin."  llamihon* 
gives  an  account  of  eleven  cases,  examined  by  him  at  various  periods  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  injuries.  In  one  only  does  he  state  positively  that  the 
fracture  did  not  pass  into  the  joint. 

Six  of  these  cases  of  Hamilton's  have  a  special  interest  in  reference  to  the 
permanent  displacement  of  the  fragment. 

1.  Case  45.  Examined  seven  years  after  the  accident.  "  The  apophysis  is  carried 
backward  about  two  lines,  and  upward  toward  the  shoulder  about  three  lines." 

2.  Case  49.  Examined  alter  sixteen  years.  "The  internal  condyle  was  displaced 
forward." 

3.  Case  51.  Examined  after  three  months.  "  I  find  a  fraj^mcnt — the  apophysis  of 
the  internal  condyle — broken  off,  and  removed  downward  toward  the  wrist  one  inch 
and  a  quarter,  where  it  is  immovably  fixed." 

'  Report  on  Deformities  after  Fractures.    Trans,  of  Amer.  Med.  Association,  vol.  ix.  1S5G,  p.  106. 
'  Elements  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  145  ;  also  Plate  V. 

•  Annals  of  the  Brooklyn  Anatomical  and  Surgical  Society,  Augast,  1880. 

*  Kdinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April,  1818.  *  Op.  cit.,  p.  466. 
8  Report,  etc.,  before  quoted,  pp.  110  et  seq. 
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4.  Case  52.  Examined  after  five  weeks.  "  The  inner  condyle  is  displaced  upward 
tlirec-qiiarters  of  an  incli.  The  olecranon  process  has  followed  this  fra;;nu'nt.  Large 
aniomit  of  callus  in  front  at  seat  of  fracture.  The  elbow  is  nearly  anchylosed  at  an 
obtuse  angle." 

5.  Cask  53.  Examined  after  six  years.  "  The  internal  condyle  is  displaced  down- 
ward toward  the  wrist  half  an  inch."  Extension,  flexion,  pronation,  and  supination 
are  stated  to  have  been  all  impaired  in  this  case. 

0.  Cask  55.  Examined  after  five  years.  "The  inner  condyle  displaced  downward 
and  forward  half  an  inch." 

The  reader  will  perceive  from  the  above  quotations,  I  tliink,  more  distinctly 
tliaii  IVoni  a  mere  general  statement,  the  intlnence  of  the  nuisck-s  in  j)roduc- 
ing  and  kee[>ing  up  displacement  of  the  fragment,  when  the  epitrochlea, 
with  or  without  part  of  the  joint  surface,  is  broken  otf.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  separated  portion  had  been  moved  in  various  directions — backward 
and  upward,  forward,  downward  (in  two  instances),  upward,  and  downward 
and  tV)rward.  When  the  fragment  is  drawn  upward  along  the  arm,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  must  be  by  portions  of  the  triceps  and  brachialis  anticus,  the 
fibres  below^  the  fragment  being  probal)ly  torn  across.  Other  displacements 
may  be  due  to  traction  by  the  pronator  radii  teres,  or  by  the  superficial 
flexors.  Very  possibly  the  action  is  a  gradual  one,  the  separated  portion  of 
bone  being  drawn  into  its  new  position  during  the  period  preceding  the 
organization  of  the  callus.  Certainly,  in  some  cases  there  is  at  first  distinct 
crepitus,  showing  that  no  such  gap  exists  between  the  fractured  surfaces  as 
is  brought  about  afterwards. 

"When  a  fracture  runs  obliquely  into  the  elbow-joint,  separating  the  outer 
or  inner  portion  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the  humerus,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  how  in  the  former  case  the  radius,  and  in  the  latter  the  ulna,  loses  its 
support,  and,  under  the  influence  merely  of  the  muscles,  pushes  the  fragment 
before  it.  Sometimes  the  fracturing  force  itself  may  cause  the  displacement, 
and  in  that  case  the  muscular  action  would  surely  tend  to  keep  u[i  the  de- 
rangement of  the  parts.  An  obvious  result  of  either  disturbance  of  relation 
must  be  to  twdst  the  forearm  into  an  abnormal  direction,  and,  by  changing 
the  position  of  the  points  of  origin  of  muscles,  to  interfere  with  some  actions, 
while  others  are  made  more  free,  although  less  powerful.  Pick^  has  recorded 
a  curious  case  of  fracture  of  the  external  condi/le,  the  fragment  having  been 
carried  up  and  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  bone,  llunter^  met  with  a 
case  in  which  the  external  condyle  was  broken  ofl',  the  radius  and  ulna  being 
at  the  same  time  luxated  outward.  The  fragment  "  had  apparently  become 
wedged  in  between  the  bones  forming  the  elbow-joint,"  and  reduction  was 
impossible.     Strength  was  regained  in  the  joint,  Init  not  much  motion. 

In  1856,  I  saw-  a  washerwoman  in  A\hom  a  fracture  of  the  inner  condyle 
had  resulted  from  muscular  ettbrt  in  lifting  a  heavy  tub.  The  accident  had 
occurred  some  two  months  previously ;  there  was  much  eflusion  into  the 
cavity  of  the  joint,  and  the  head  of  the  radius  was  widely  separated  from 
the  ulna,  but  some  use  of  the  arm  remained.  The  nature  of  the  lesion  was 
quite  clear,  and  the  patient's  account  of  the  matter  plain  and  straightforward. 
I  do  not  know  any  further  history  of  the  case. 

Disjunction  of  the  loicer  epipJiysis  of  the  humerus  is  an  accident  which  can 
of  course  happen  only  in  cliildhood  or  youth.  It  is  probable  that  here,  as  else- 
where, the  line  of  separation  may  not  always  be  exactly  confined  to  the  carti- 
lage, but  that  a  portion  of  the  bone  may  be  torn  ofl".  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  the  fracture  may  concern  a  portion  oidy  of  the  ejtiphysis,  and  thus  be 
entirely  within  the  joint.     The  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  come  under 

*  Trans,  of  Loudon  Pathological  Society,  1870.  *  Philadelphia  Med.  Times,  April  1,  ISTl. 
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my  notice  have  been  in  children,  and  the  mechanism  of  their  production  was 
not  known.  On  passive  motion  ot"  tlie  elbow,  distinct  crepitus  was  elicited, 
and  no  other  sign  of  fracture  existed  except  loss  of  power  in  the  limb,  and 
l)ain,  aggravated  by  handling;  tliere  was  no  perce])tible  deformity.  The 
limb  was  in  each  case  ke^it  at  perfect  rest  by  means  of  an  angular  sjdint,  and 
in  the  two  cases  of  which  I  have  kept  notes,  complete  recovery  ensued  in 
about  six  weeks.  I 

When  the  epi[)hysis  is  separated  as  a  whole,  the  epitrochlea  and  cpicondyle 
are  of  course  included  in  the  lower  fragment,  and  the  line  of  division  curves 
downward  al)ove  each  of  them,  to  run  almost  transversely  above  the  etlge  of 
the  articular  surface.  In  the  cases  of  this  kind  which  I  have  seen,  the  lower 
fragment  has  always  been  carried  backward,  the  radius  and  ulna  following 
it,  and  the  k)wer  end  of  the  upper  fragment  projecting  somewhat  strongly  in 
front  of  the  elbow.  I  think  that  the  anterior  edge  of  this  fragment  corre- 
sponds pretty  nearly  with  the  fold  of  skin  at  this  point.  All  motion  of  the 
part  is  painful,  and  there  is  especial  diliiculty  in  flexion  ;  crepitus  is  easily 
detected.  The  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  joint  is  increased,  and  swell- 
ing comes  on  with  great  rapidity,  augmenting  the  deformity  and  in  great 
measure  obscuring  the  condition  of  the  parts. 

The  course  and  uUuaate  result  of  fractures  of  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus 
is  apt  to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  Injiammation  of  the  elboic-Joint  is  commonly 
set  up,  and  although  it  may  be  actively  combated,  and  may  not  run  high,  a 
certain  amount  of  stittening  is  almost  always  induced  ;  this,  as  a  general  rule, 
is  in  time  overcome,  but  there  is  often  left  a  tendency  to  occasional  attacks 
of  pain  and  tenderness. 

A  curious  point  may  here  be  noted,  namely,  that  in  some  cases  the  stiffen- 
ing of  the  elbow  may  be  limited  to  the  ulnar  portion  of  the  joint.  Thus 
Lallemand  ^  had  a  patient  aged  thirty-two  years,  who,  in  consequence  of  a 
crush  of  the  elbow,  opening  the  joint  extensively,  had  the  humero-cubital 
articulation  anchylosed,  but  the  radius  was  still  capable  of  motion  on  the 
ulna,  and  with  some  supplemental  aid  from  the  shoulder-joint  all  the  motions 
of  pronation  and  supination  were  accomplished. 
In  one  of  Hamilton's  cases,^  a  fracture  of  the  inner  Fig-  611. 

condyle,  he  found  that  "  the  arm  was  nearly  anchy- 
losed in  a  rectangular  position  ;  pronation  and  supi- 
nation were  perfect." 

The  inflammation  of  the  elbow  occasionally  leads 
to  more  serious  results.  In  one  case  recorded  by 
Wright,^  a  strumous  boy,  aged  twelve,  had  a  frac- 
ture detaching  the  capitellum  of  the  humerus,  which 
gave  rise  to  pulpy  degeneration,  for  which  excision 
of  the  elbow  was  performed. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  regarded  as  strange  that  the 
vessels  so  seldom  suffer  in  these  fractures,  but  in 
fact  they  are  not  only  separated  from  the  bone  by  a 
thick  layer  of  soft  parts,  but  are  by  their  flexure 
in  a  position  to  yield  readily,  and  thus  to  escape 
tearing.     When   the   fracture  is  a  compound   one,     „    .       ,,  _,  ,^ 

,  >^,  .!•  iTxi'/  Fracture  of  lower  end  of  humerus. 

however,  the  course  ot  thmgs  may  be  different. 

Fig.  611  represents  a  fracture  of  the  humerus  in  a  boy,  aged  about  twelve, 

who  fell  from  a  low  fence ;  the  upper  fragment  was  forced  out  through  a 

1  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1841 ;  from  Lancette  Fran(;aise,  Mai,  1840. 

*  li<>port,  etc.,  p.  Ill  ;  Case  48. 

8  (jruy's  Hospital  Reports,  3d  ser.,  vol.  xxiv.,  1879. 
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womul  in  front  of  tlio  arm,  and  the  artery  was  torn  completely  across,  render- 
insx  junputation  m-cossary. 

SDUietinics,  but  more  rarely  tlian  might  perhaps  be  supposed,  the  circulation 
is  interfered  with  by  ill-ap}ilied  api)aratus,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Wright,^ 
in  which  by  the  pressure  of  an  anterior  angular  si)lint,  in  a  case  of  separation 
of  the  lower  epii>hysis  of  the  humerus,  the  artery  was  occluded  for  twenty- 
two  days  ;  no  }»ernianent  harm,  however,  resulted. 

Occasionally,  serious  damage  is  done  to  nerves  in  connection  with  the 
fractures  in  question.  The  c'lose  relation  of  the  ulnar  nerve  to  the  bone 
would  seem  to  involve  it  in  constant  danger;  yet  the  usual  cliaracter  of  the 
displacement,  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  going  forward,  is  ob- 
viously such  as  to  diminish  the  risk.  Callender^  gives  a  number  f)f  cases 
in  which  this  or  the  median  nerve  suffered,  and  suggests  that  they  may 
become  adherent,  and  be  stretched  by  sudden  movements.  Lange^  has  re- 
corded the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  eight,  who,  after  a  supra-condyloid  frac- 
ture of  the  humerus,  had  pain  at  the  seat  of  injury,  the  wrist  and  fingers 
being  flexed,  with  a  very  limited  degree  of  motion.  A  sharp  edge  of  bone 
could  be  felt.  Electricity,  massage,  and  systematic  movements  were  tried 
for  six  weeks,  at  first  \\ith  some  apjiarent  success.  An  operation  was  per- 
formed, and  the  median  nerve  found  flattened  against  the  edge  of  bone ; 
above  this  point  it  was  thickened  and  swollen.  The  nerve  was  loosened,  and 
the  edge  of  bone  excised,  with  decided  relief  to  the  symptoms.  "  There  was 
one  interesting  point,  namely,  that  since  the  operation  an  entirely  difterent 
and  more  normal  form  of  nail  was  growing,  and  there  were  ridges  on  all  of 
the  nails  alike,  marking  the  parts  before  the  operation  from  those  afterward. 
The  color  and  temperature  of  the  skin  had  also  markedly  improved." 

Another  danger  in  these  cases  is  from  the  ubnoiinal  or  excessive  development 
of  callus,  which  however  happens  more  rarely  here  than  in  some  other  regions. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  New  York  Hospital^  is  a  specimen  of  T-fracture  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  in  which  the  ulna  and  radius  are  anchylosed 
to  each  other  and  to  the  external  condyle  by  bone  eftused  between  their  con- 
tiguous surfaces.  A  case  is  recorded*  in  which  Mr.  Croly  excised  the  elbow- 
joint  of  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  about  fifteen  months  pre- 
viously sustained  a  fracture  of  the  joint.  A  large  amount  of  callus  prevented 
flexion  of  the  joint  or  use  of  the  fingers.  The  olecranon,  the  head  of  the 
radius,  and  the  end  of  the  humerus  were  removed  ;  the  coronoid  process  was 
left  in  order  to  keep  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle  intact.  The  ultimate 
result  is  not  stated. 

Malgaigne  refers  to  a  case,  seen  by  Monteggia,  in  which  tetanus  ensued 
upon  a  simple  fracture  near  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  and  proved  fatal, 
although  amputation  was  performed. 

As  to  the  diafjvosis  of  these  fractures,  it  presents  in  some  cases  little  or  no 
difficulty,  while  in  others  it  is  more  or  less  obscure,  and  occasionally  ex- 
tremely so.  Much  depends  upon  the  time  which  has  elai)sed  between  the 
recci[tt  of  the  injury  and  the  examination,  since  often  a  very  few  hours  suffice 
for  the  occurrence  of  such  swelling  as  to  completely  mask  the  parts.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  patient  should  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  an 
anfTosthetic,  and  the  utmost  care  used  in  determining  whether  or  not  there  is 
luxation  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm — a  jioint  which  can  generally  be  de- 
cided, if  in  no  other  way,  by  the  degree  to  which  passive  "motion  can  be 
made.     This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  the  reduction  can  be 

'  "•'•!•  «  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  1870. 

»  New  York  Medical  Journal,  April  28,  1883. 

*  Catalogue,  p.  68.  s  Lancet,  Feb.  17,  1883. 
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far  more  easily  effected  at  once  than  at  any  later  period  ;  but  its  discussion 
belongs  more  appropriately  elsewhere. 

As  a  general  rule,  fractures  in  this  region  resemble  luxations  in  the  abnor- 
mal projection  l)ackvvard  of  the  olecranon  ;  in  fact,  the  two  lesions  are  often 
undistingnishable  from  one  another  by  the  mere  ai»[»earance  of  the  parts. 
(In  both,  the  elbow  is  slightly  tiexed;  although  some  authors  have  represented 
it  as  fixed,  or  nearly  so,  at  a  right  angle,  when  luxated.  The  former  has 
been  the  position  in  the  eight  cases  of  children  and  boys  which  have  come 
under  my  own  observation,  and  this  experience  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Mal- 
gaigne'  and  Hamilton.  In  adults  I  have  seen  the  elbow  quite  rigid,  and 
senii-flexed  ;  l»ut  the  other  condition  obtains  sometimes  in  them  also.)  liut 
in  case  of  fracture,  if  the  surgeon  places  his  thumbs  in  front  of  the  projection 
of  the  humerus,  he  can  with  his  fingers  press  the  olecranon  forward  into  its 
normal  place,  and  keep  it  so  until  he  relaxes  its  hold.  Dislocations,  I  need 
hardly  say,  are  often  very  difficult  to  reduce,  and  are  very  unapt  to  recur. 

Dislocation  having  been  set  aside,  the  surgeon's  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  allaying  of  the  inflammation  by  the  usual  means,  the  limb  being  kept 
in  the  most  comfortable  posture ;  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  attempt  to  esta- 
blish an  accurate  diagnosis  should  be  renewed. 

Either  before  the  occurrence  of  inflammatory  swelling,  or  after  it  has  sub- 
sided, the  eye  may  detect  certain  abnormities  in  the  shape  of  the  limb.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  increase  of  its  antero-posterior  diameter 
either  at  or  just  above  the  elbow.  Another  is  the  change  in  the  relative 
directions  of  the  axes  of  the  arm  and  forearm.  Still  another  is  a  widening 
of  the  arm  transversely  at  the  elbow.  But  when  either  or  all  of  these  signs 
are  present,  they  need  to  be  interpreted  by  means  of  further  investigation. 

If,  upon  applying  the  fingers  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  or  perhaps  a  little 
above  it,  the  more  or  less  sharp  and  ragged  edge  of  the  upper  fragment  is 
felt,  the  fact  of  fracture  is  established ;  in  case  of  luxation,  the  rounded 
articular  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  would  present  itself  The 
processes  commonly  known  as  the  condyles,  but  more  correctly  as  the  epi- 
condyle  and  epitrochlea,  should  now  be  found — as  they  often  can  be  even 
vt^here  the  parts  are  swollen — and  pressure  made  through  them  across  the 
bone.  If  pain  be  thus  caused,  a  fracture  running  into  the  joint  may  be  sus- 
pected ;  if  crepitus,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain.  Unless  swelling  have 
occurred,  it  may  be  possible  to  grasp  the  epicondyle  or  the  epitroehlea  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger,  and  determine  its  mobility  or  fixedness  upon 
the  rest  of  the  bone.  The  attempt  may  be  made  also  to  sway  the  forearm 
from  side  to  side,  which  ought  not  to  be  possible.  In  so  doing,  crepitus  may 
be  elicited. 

Upon  making  passive  motion,  flexing  and  extending  the  elbow%  and  pro- 
nating  and  supinating  the  hand,  it  will  be  found,  if  there  be  fracture,  that  in 
one  or -more  of  these  movements  there  is  cre})itation.  If  this  occur  in  flexion 
only,  or  in  flexion  and  extension,  it  may  bo  that  the  humerus  is  simply  broken 
across;  but  if  every  motion  develop  it,  the  probability  is  that  the  joint  itself 
is  involved. 

Measurement  may  now  be  made  of  the  breadth  of  the  joint,  from  the  epi- 
condyle to  the  epitrochlea,  and  it  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  sound 
limb.  The  best  means  of  doing  this  is  of  course  a  }»air  of  callipers;  but  as 
these  are  not  likely  to  be  at  hand,  resort  may  be  had  to  other  methods,  the 
simplest  being  to  apply  the  back  of  the  elbow  to  a  plane  surface,  on  which 
a  sheet  of  paper  has  been  placed,  and  then  to  put  a  book  on  either  side  of  it, 
standing  edgewise  on  the  paper.     The  distance  between  the  lower  edges  of 

>  Op.  cit.,  tome  ii.  p.  57G. 
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the  hooks  hcing  marked  on  the  paper,  the  same  ma}'  he  done  for  tlie  sound 
elbow,  and  the  two  nu'asurenient.s  eoni})ared.  An  increase  in  the  width  may 
be  roi^ankMl  as  prol)ably  due  to  fracture  involving  the  joint. 

"Wright'  gives  two  test-lines  which  may  be  useful  in  the  diagnf»sis  of  inju- 
ries about  the  elbow.  lie  says  that  it  will  be  found  "that  a  line  can  be 
drawn  in  all  positions  of  the  joint,  from  the  most  ])rominent  point  of  the 
internal  condyle,  through  tlie  uiti>er  border  of  the  olecranon,  oblicpiely  down- 
ward and  outward  to  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  that  such  line  is  bisected  at 
a  point  corresponding  to  the  superior  and  external  angle  of  the  olecranon." 
The  relation  of  these  points  to  the  line  would  oln'iously  be  altered  in  case  of 
fracture  of  the  olecranon  or  of  the  inner  condyle.  AVright  says  further :  "  If 
also  a  line  be  drawn  across  the  back  of  the  joint  in  full  extension,  from  the 
external  to  the  internal  condjde,  or  vice  versa,  that  line  will  lie  above  the 
upper  border  of  the  olecranon,  or,  in  other  w^ords,  the  angle  it  forms  with 
the  first  test-line  will  be  on  the  distal  side  of  the  inter-condyloid  line.  This 
line  is  most  conveniently  taken  by  extending  the  arm  horizontally,  with  the 
humerus  rotated  so  tliat  the  bicipital  or  anterior  aspect  looks  toward  the 
middle  line  of  the  body,  and  dropping  a  perpendicular  through  the  condyles." 

There  is  one  condition  in  which  the  test  afforded  by  these  lines  would  fail, 
that,  namely,  of  a  separation  of  the  articulating  portion  only  of  the  humerus. 
Here  the  relation  of  the  condyles  (epicondyle  and  cpitrochlea)  to  the  olecra- 
non would  be  changed,  perhaps  indeed  in  a  very  slight  degree,  but  still  per- 
ceptibly ;  yet  the  inference  that  the  case  was  one  of  luxation  and  not  of  frac- 
ture would  be  incorrect.  Here,  however,  the  application  of  the  other  means 
of  diagnosis,  the  development  of  crepitus,  and  the  fact  of  the  ready  correc- 
tion of  the  slight  displacement,  together  with  that  of  its  equally  ready  recur- 
rence, should  suffice  to  prevent  any  mistake. 

The  significance  of  a  change  in  the  relative  direction  of  the  axes  of  the 
arm  and  forearm  must  depend  upon  the  other  features  of  the  deformity.  If, 
for  instance,  the  obtuse  angle  before  noted  as  existing  at  tlie  normal  elbow  is 
done  away  with,  it  may  be  either  by  a  fracture  across  the  humerus  just  above 
the  joint,  or  by  the  separation  of  the  trochlea,  or  by  luxation  backward  of 
the  ulna  and  forward  of  the  radius.  If  it  is  rendered  more  acute,  there  may 
be  fracture  of  the  outer  angle  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  alloAving  the 
head  of  the  radius  to  slip  somewhat  backward  ;  or,  the  humerus  being  broken 
very  low  down,  there  may  be  a  slight  twist  of  the  short  lower  fragment  upon 
the  upper. 

The  foregoing  statement  embraces  the  leading  facts  in  regard  to  the  diag- 
nosis of  these  injuries ;  hut  in  practice  there  are  shades  of  difference  in  the 
phenomena  presented,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  set  forth.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  class  of  cases  demand  more  care,  tact,  and 
judgment  for  their  detection  and  discrimination,  than  those  involving  the 
elbow. 

As  to  prognosis,  the  surgeon  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
elbow-joint  is  apt  to  be  at  least  temporaril}-  stiffened  after  injuries  in  its 
neighborhood ;  and  that  a  slight  displacement  of  the  fragments,  when  the 
lower  part  of  the  humerus  has  been  broken,  may  give  rise  to  a  iiermanent 
limitation  of  mobility.  Hence  he  should  be  very  guarded  in  his  jtromises  of 
complete  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  limb;  and  it  is  much  better  to 
warn  the  patient,  or  the  friends  in  the  case  of  a  child,  that  stiffening  of  greater 
or  less  duration  is  likely  to  occur.  If  the  fracture  can  be  clearly  made  out  to 
be  entirely  above  the  joint  and  above  the  line  of  the  epiphysis,  the  prospect 
for  complete  recovery  is  more  promising  than  if  the  joint  be  involved ;  yet 


^  Loc.  cit.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  xxiv.  1879,  p.  54. 
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even  licrc,  unless  the  tilting  of  the  lower  fragment,  before  spoken  of,  can  be 
prevented,  there  will  be  sonic  limitation  of  nmvement.  Moreover,  tliis  limi- 
tation is  permanent,  and  not  to  be  diminished  l)y  any  treatment ;  which  is 
not  usually  the  case  with  mere  stitfening  of  the  joint. 

I  have  occasionally  seen  in  adults,  aiter  injuries  of  this  kind,  the  stiffening 
recur  from  time  to  time,  unless  guarded  against  by  continual  exercise ;  and  it 
is,  of  course,  well  to  mention  the  possibility  of  such  a  result  beforehand. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  humerus  presents 
difficulties  of  a  verj^  serious  nature.  Sufiposing  the  diagnosis  to  have  been 
clearl}^  made  out,  the  object  of  the  surgeon  must  of  course  be,  in  accordance 
with  general  principles,  to  correct  any  existing  deformity,  and  to  maintain 
the  fragments  in  their  normal  relation  until  union  shall  have  occurred.  But 
plain  as  the  indications  are,  the  fulfilling  of  them  is  by  no  means  easy,  nor,  as 
before  stated,  are  the  results  apt  to  satisfy  either  the  surgeon  or  the  patient. 

The  difficulties  referred  to  arc  four:  to  keep  the  fragmetits  in  contact  and 
at  rest ;  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  angle,  salient  anteriorly  ;  to  maintain 
the  oblique  line  of  the  articulation  by  avoiding  upward  pressure  on  the  inner 
portion  of  the  joint-surface  of  the  lower  fragment ;  and  to  obviate  stiffening 
of  the  elbow. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  difficulties,  it  is  due  to  the  extreme  shortness  of  the 
lower  fragment,  which  gives  very  little  purchase  to  any  confining  ajiparatus ; 
in  the  case  of  T-fractures,  or  separations  of  the  trochlea,  the  tendency  is  to  a 
forcing  apart  of  the  articulating  surfaces,  or,  what  is  equally  bad,  a  gaping  of 
the  fractured  portions  above,  and,  perhaps,  the  insertion  "between  them  of 
part  of  the  upper  fragment.  In  epiphyseal  disjunctions,  the  correct  posi- 
tion of  the  detached  portion  is  almost  wholly  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and 
must  of  necessity  be  so,  until  a  favorable  result  affords  proof  of  it.  Xow,  if 
an  anterior  angular  splint,  or  two  lateral  ones,  be  carefully  applied  to  a  sound 
arm,  it  will  be  found  that  a  certain  amount  of  rocking  motion  can  be  given, 
with  the  effect  of  loosening  somewhat  the  upper  portion  of  the  bandage ; 
should  the  same  tiling  be  done  in  a  case  of  fracture,  it  may  readily  be  seen 
that  the  part  of  the  limb  below  the  breakage  is  converted  into  a  bent  lever, 
the  short  arm  of  which  is  the  lower  fragment ;  and  upon  this  a  very  slight 
amount  of  force  applied  to  the  hand  will  act  most  powerfully.  "^  Hence, 
scarcely  any  good  can  be  expected  from  means  of  fixation  of  this  kind,  un- 
less bound  on  so  tightly  as  to  endanger  interference  with  the  vascular  supply, 
or  with  the  innervation  of  the  limb. 

The  force  of  this  statement  is  still  greater,  if  the  fact  is  considered  that 
the  parts  about  the  elbow  are  apt  to  be  largely  swollen  at  the  time  of  the 
first  dressing,  and  that  a  daily  subsidence  of  the  swelling  must  be  looked  for, 
so  that  the  controlling  power  of  any  apparatus  is  continually  becoming  less 
and  less,  until  the  inflammation  has  gone  down  and  its  products  have  been 
absorbed. 

Of  the  second  difficulty  I  have  already  spoken  at  some  length,  so  that  it 
need  not  be  further  discussed  at  present  until  the  details  of  treatment  are 
taken  up. 

The  third  difficulty  is  one  which  has  been  more  fully  appreciated  of  late 
years  than  formerly.  Dorsey,  as  already  said,  pointed  out  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  deformity  from  the  substitution  of  an  angle,  salient  outward,  for  the 
normal  one,  salient  inward;  and  AWis  has  recent\v,  with  much  force,  called 
attention  to  the  same  point.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  real  source  of  the 
trouble  is  the  want  of  recognition  of  the  obliquity  of  the  line  of  the  articu- 
lation, and  the  application  of  dressings,  no  matter  in  what  jiosition — flexed 
or  extended — which  press  straight  across  the  front  of  the  j<^int,  and  thus 
by  their  posterior  bearings  push  the  trochlea  upward,  and  force  the  upper 
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and  inner  an2:le  of  the  lower  fragment  past  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
upper  tVaunnent,  wliethcr  bi'liind  it  or  in  iVont  of  it.  Allis's  niotliod,  putting 
tht'  forearm  in  extension,  with  the  normal  angle  maintained,  and  keeping  the 
liml)  in  this  posture  by  moans  of  the  plaster-of-I'aris  or  Htarched  bandage,  or 
other  form  of  immovable  apparatus,  is  a  very  sound  one  in  theory,  and  no 
doubt  has  given  good  results.  But  I  believe  that  the  same  advantage  may 
be  i::ained  1)y  (^ther  moans,  and  perhaps  with  more  comfort  to  the  patient,  if 
onlv  the  normal  shape  of  the  joint  be  borne  m  mind.  Any  one  may  readily 
satisfy  himself,  by  inspection  of  a  sound  arm,  of  the  obliquity  of  the  anterior 
fold  of  the  elbow;  and  a  glance  at  the  skeleton  of  the  limb  will  show  that 
the  line  between  the  bones  corresponds  with  the  furrow  in  the  skin. 

The  means  of  preventing  stitfening  of  the  elbow  will  be  spoken  of  here- 
after. 

Xow,  as  to  the  special  plans  of  treatment  of  these  fractures,  they  may  be 
classed  as  those  without  apparatus,  those  with  apparatus  for  maintaining 
flexion,  and  those  with  apparatus  for  keeping  the  limb  extended. 

The  prineiple  of  treatment  without  apparatus  is  merely  to  suspend  the 
limb  in  a  sling,  the  elbow  being  flexed,  and  to  favor  a  certain  amount  of 
chanrje  of  angle  of  the  joint,  in  order  to  obviate  stift'ening.  I  have  hoard  the 
opinion  expressed  by  a  surgeon  of  large  experience  and  high  reputation,  that 
the  formation  of  a  false-joint  near  the  elbow  was  by  no  means  a  misfortune ; 
he  had  scon  a  number  of  cases  of  permanent  disability  from  anchylosis  of  the 
joint,  the  fractures  having  united.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  run  the  risk  of  deformity  by  leaving  the  joint  uncontrolled,  lost  it  should 
stiften ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  the  favoring  of  a  pseudarthrosis  to  take 
the  place  of  such  a  joint  as  the  elbow,  is  a  good  surgical  procedure.  The  only 
proper  aim,  in  dealing  with  the  cases  in  question,  must  be  to  obtain  union  of 
the  fraeture,  and  to  preserve  the  mobility  of  the  elbow;  and  my  conviction 
is,  not  only  that  these  ends  can  in  the  majority  of  instances,  by  due  care  and 
attention,  be  accomplished,  but  that  any  other  course  would  justly  fail  to 
receive  the  approval  of  the  profession. 

Various  plans  have  been  proposed  and  adopted  for  treating  these  fractures 
in  the  flexed  position.  By  some  surgeons,  a  rectangular  splint  has  been 
employed,  extending  along  the  whole  posterior  surface  of  the  limb;  and  to 
this  Sir  Astley  Cooper  added  an  anterior  arm-splint  to  correct  the  angle 
forward.  Physick's  splints,  also  rectangular,  and  ai)plied  along  the  lateral 
surfaces  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  had  for  many  years  a  popularity  in  this 
country,  due  more  to  the  name  of  their  advocate  than  to  the  excellence  of  the 
results  obtained  with  them.  To  these  succeeded  the  anterior  angular  splint, 
somewhat  hollowed  to  fit  along  the  front  of  the  arm  and  upper  surface  of  the 
supinated  forearm. 

Physick's  splints,  as  used  by  him,  and  I  believe  by  all  of  his  followers, 
were  made  of  wood:  for  the  others,  wood,  tin,  binders'  board,  gutta-percha, 
and  felt,  have  been  enqjloyod.  My  own  practice  has  been  to  use  bindoi-s' 
board,  shaped  as  shown  in  Fig.  608,  giving  the  lower  edge  of  the  part  applied 
to  the  front  of  the  arm  an  obliquity  corresponding  to  that  of  the  crease  at  the 
bend  of  the  elbow,  and  bevelling  it  ofl'  so  as  to  avoid  painful  pressure  on  the 
skin.  The  advantage  obtained  in  the  pressure  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lower 
fragment  backward,  while  the  olecranon  is  pushed  forward  by  the  projection 
at  the  angle  of  the  splint,  bent  around  against  it,  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  very 
great. 

Another  jtlan,  which  [  think  would  answer  well,  although  it  has  never  to  my 
knowledge  been  employed,  would  be  to  plaec  the  forearm  in  a  state  of  flexion 
at  a  somewhat  acute  angle,  kee[»ing  the  liand  scmi[)rone,  and  directed  a  little 
outward,  so  as  to  maintain  the  normal  angle  before  referred  to.     In  this  way 
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the  projection  forward  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  frap^ment  would  be  in 
great  measure,  if  not  altogisther,  obviated,  since  the  nuisck's  which  cause  it 
would  thus  be  relaxed.  Tlie  [)osture,  although  not  asccjiufortable  lor  a  length 
of  time  as  the  rectangular,  would  still  not  be  unendurable,  and  would  not 
need  to  be  maintained  after  the  process  of  union  had  begim. 

The  method  by  extension,  advocated  by  AUis,  has  alread}'  been  described. 
It  is  recommended  also  by  Ingallb.' 

A  most  important  matter,  in  the  treatment  of  all  these  cases,  is  the  makitig 
of  passive  motion.  This  ought,  in  my  o|)i!Hon,  always  to  be  begim  as  early  as 
j)Ossible;  but  the  proi^er  time  varies  with  circumstances.  When  the  line  of 
fracture  is  wholly  outside  of  the  joint,  and  the  latter  does  not  become  swollen 
by  effusion  within  its  cavity,  I  think  it  well  at  the  very  first  dressing  to 
grasp  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  firmly,  but  gently,  and  to  slowly  and  ([uietly 
make  flexion,  extension,  pronation  and  supmation,  not  to  extreme  degrees, 
but  freely  eriough  to  exercise  the  whole  joint.  Properly  done,  this  process 
involves  no  risk  of  disturbing  the  fragments,  nor  is  it  followed  by  any  pain, 
tenderness,  swelling,  or  other  evidence  of  inflammation.  Even  if  the  joint  is 
involved  in  the  breakage,  I  think  that  as  soon  as  the  inevitable  inflammation 
has  subsided,  passive  motion  may  be  very  gently  made,  and  with  advantage; 
perhaps,  at  first,  the  movements  may  be  limited  to  pronation  and  supination, 
and  flexion  may  be  added  subsequently,  extension  being  postponed  on  account 
of  the  risk  of  tilting  the  lower  fragment  forward.  Should  marked  irritation 
ensue,  it  may  be  allayed  by  hot  fomentations,  by  poulticing,  or  by  the  local 
use  of  lead-water  and  laudanum,  and  no  further  attempt  should  be  made  for 
a  few  days,  perhaps  for  a  week. 

When  stiffening  of  the  elbow  has  already  occurred,  whether  early  or  late 
in  the  progress  of  the  case,  it  is  very  desirable  to  overcome  it ;  and  the  means 
to  be  adopted  with  this  view  must  vary  according  to  circumstances.  If  it  is 
early,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  change  the  angle  from  day  to  day,  or 
oftener.  This  may  be  done  either  by  employing 
different  splints,  with  slightly  varying  angles,  sub-  ^^S-  612. 

stituting  at  each  dressing  a  fresh  one,  or  by  the 
use  of  a  single  splint  with  a  hinge  corresponding  to 
the  elbow,  and  with  the  two  portions  movable  by 
means  of  Stromeyer's  screw  (Fig.  612).  A  modi- 
fication of  this  appliance  has  lately  been  proposed 
])y  Keen,  consisting  simply  in  attaching  the  screw 
by  curved  arms,  so  as  to  place  it  well  over  at  one 
side,  and  avoid  interference  with  the  bandaging  of         "'"»"''  "i*""'  ^?'  ^'*°^'  ^^^ 

^      ^  Stronicv6r  s  screw 

the  arm  to  the  splint.    I  think  advantage  is  some- 
times gained  by  poulticing  the  joint  for  a  day  or  two  previous  to  attempting 
to  change  the  angle.     Violence  should  never  be  used  in  these  cases. 

An  important  point  to  be  noted  is  the  degree  to  which  flexion  can  be  made, 
and  the  character  of  its  limitation.  If  the  forearm  is  checked  at  an  angle  of  say 
oO'^,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  lower  fragment  is  tilted  forward  ;  and 
this  is  the  more  likely  if  extension  can  be  carried  beyond  its  natural  limit. 
In  such  a  case,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  an  attem])t  should  be  made, 
under  anresrhesia,  to  correct  the  abnormal  ]»osition  of  the  lower  fragment,  or 
to  do  the  same  thing  by  gradual  means — changing  the  posture  of  the  limb  by 
dressing  it  in  a  state  of  flexion;  or  it  may  be,  especially  if  the  previous  history 
of  the  case  shows  the  joint  to  be  readily  inflamed,  that  the  more  prudent 
course  will  be  to  let  things  remain  as  they  are,  notifying  the  ])atient  or  his 
friends  that  there  will,  probably,  be  a  permanent  limitation  of  movement. 

•  Medical  News,  Jan.  7,  1882, 
VOL.  IV. — 10 
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As  extension  is  made,  tlie  degree  to  whicli  tlic  normal  angle  between  the 
axes  ol"  the  arm  and  I'oicarin  has  hoon  jireserved,  should  he  noticed,  and  if  it 
has  been  lost,  the  propriety  of  an  etibrt  to  restore  it  must  be  obvious. 

Compound  fracture  of  the  loirer  cxtremiti/  of  tJic  humerus,  not  involving  the 
joint,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  differs  from  simple  fracture  of  the  same  part 
mainly  in  the  difficulty  of  treatment,  and  in  the  risk  of  inflammation  of  the 
joint,  with  consequent  stillening.  Almost  always  due  to  great  direct  violence, 
it  may  present  any  of  the  forms  before  spoken  of,  with  like  disj)lacements. 

"When  the  elbow-joint  is  involved,  the  lesion  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  is 
extremely  apt  to  be  followed  by  anchylosis,  in  spite  of  all  the  eflbrts  of  the 
surgeon.  The  fact  that  the  joint  is  opened  is  generally  revealed  by  the  escape 
of  synovia ;  but  the  absence  of  this  symptom  does  not  prove  that  tlie  joint  is 
intact. 

AVhcn  the  external  wound  is  large  enough,  an  exploration  may  be  properly 
made  with  the  linger  ;  but  if  otherwise,  the  ordinary  rule  should  be  followed, 
to  close  the  orifice  at  once  as  completely  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
heal,  and  thus  render  the  fracture  a  simjjle  one.  Occasionally,  if  the  bone 
seem  to  be  extensively  smashed,  with  only  a  small  skin-wound,  the  latter 
may  be  enlai'ged  by  incision.  The  injury  to  the  soft  parts  is  very  generally 
on  the  posterior  face  of  the  lind),  unless  it  be  due  to  the  projection  forward 
of  the  upper  fragment,  in  whicli  case,  as  in  one  instance  before  mentioned,  the 
vessels  or  nerves,  or  both,  may  have  sustained  damage.  Amputation  is  some- 
times unavoidable. 

The  advocates  of  Listerism  advise  that,  if  the  joint  has  been  entered,  it 
should  be  washed  out  with  carbolized  water,  with  the  view  of  destroying 
germs,  and  thus  pre^'enting  suppuration.  I  believe  that  the  practice  is  followed 
by  good  results,  but  not  on  the  theory  just  mentioned.  It  is  a  matter  of  obser- 
vation that,  when  any  serous  membrane  is  laid  open,  pure  water  applied  to  it 
acts  as  an  irritant ;  and  the  anpesthetic  property  of  carbolic  acid  is  also  a  known 
fact.  By  virtue  of  this,  a  weak  solution  of  the  acid  may,  it  seems  to  me, 
prevent  the  inflammatory  action  which  would  naturally  follow  the  admission 
of  air  to  the  joint-surface.  Dirt  or  other  foreign  matter  forced  in  at  the  time 
of  the  receipt  of  the  injury  must  be  carefully  washed  out,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  carbolized  water  answers  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  anything  else. 

"When  the  fracture,  besides  being  exposed  to  the  air,  is  comminuted,  it  is 
important  for  the  surgeon  to  see  that  any  loose  fragments  are  removed,  and 
that  those  that  remain  are  in  proper  place.  Otherwise,  even  if  the  joint  con- 
tinue free  from  adhesions,  its  motions  may  be  interfered  with,  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  member  be  proportionally  lessened. 

A  small  wound  may  be  closed  with  lint  and  collodion,  or  with  any  good, 
non-irritant  adhesive  plaster.  Another  excellent  plan  is  to  applj'  lint  satu- 
rated with  Peruvian  balsam.  Good  results  have  also  been  attained  by  the  old 
plan  of  saturating  lint  with  the  blood,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  over  the  wound. 
For  the  first  few  days,  until  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  inflammatory  con- 
dition which  must  attend  an  injury  of  this  kind,  the  ap]dication  of  a  splint  is 
needless,  uidess  it  be  merely  a  wide  rectangular  one,  well  padded,  upon  which 
the  limb  can  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  steady.  Irrigation  ma}*, 
in  these  cases,  be  sometimes  employed  with  advantage.  When  the  wound 
has  healed  or  has  besrun  to  suppurate,  and  the  swelling  has  gone  down,  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  position  of  the  fragments,  as  well  as  of  the  forearm 
and  hand.  Anchylosis  is  so  likely  to  occur,  that  it  is  important  to  arrange 
the  limb  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  most  useful  even  with  a  stiffened  elbow, 
the  jji'oper  \M\\\  is  therefore  to  flex  the  forearm  at  an  angle  of  about  90°,  and 
to  keep  the  hand  semi-prone. 
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When  the  services  of  a  skilled  mechanic  can  be  had,  some  form  of  bracketed 
splint,  one  portion  to  tit  the  front  of  the  arm,  and  the  other  that  of  the  fore- 
arm, may  be  employed.  Or,  by  a  little  ingenuity,  the  surgeon  may  adapt  a 
strip  of  tin,  of  sheet-zinc,  or  of  hoop-iron,  so  as  by  means  of  a  plaster-of- 
TiivU  bandage  to  control  the  limb  properly.  In  either  case,  a  sufficient  space 
should  be  left  o[)po,site  the  wound  for  the  application  of  suitable  dressings, 
AV^hen  there  is  much  discharge,  cleanliness  rctpiires  that  the  renewal  of  the 
dressings  should  be  frequent;  and  it  is  well  to  j)rotect  the  adjacent  edges  of  a 
plaster-of- Paris  bandage,  either  by  a  stri})  of  oiled  silk  folded  over  them,  or 
by  a  coating  of  varnish. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  dressings  to  be  employed,  nothing  need  be  said 
here,  the  subject  having  been  fully  discussed  in  previous  portions  of  tlie  En- 
cyclopicdia. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  fractures  of  the  humerus,  I  wish  to  add  a 
case  which  came  under  my  notice  too  late  to  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place. 
It  is  recorded  by  Mr.  R.  Jones,*  and  was  that  of  a  man,  age  not  given,  who 
fell  from  a  height,  and  in  falling  gras[)ed  at  a  door.  lie  thus  sustained  a 
subclavicular  dislocation  of  the  riglit  humerus,  which  bone  was  broken  at  the 
middle,  and  a  dislocation  backward  of  the  elbow.  The  fracture  was  secured 
in  si>lints,  and  the  dislocation  reduced.  Some  effusion  occurred  in  the  elbow- 
joint  on  the  third  day,  but  was  rapidly  absorbed;  and  the  movements  of  both 
elbow  and  shoulder  were  free  and  painless  in  six  weeks.  He  had  previously 
dislocated  both  hips,  and  on  three  occasions  the  left  shoulder. 

Fraotxres  of  the  elhov\  properly  so  called,  in  which  not  only  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  humerus,  but  the  upper  portions  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  are 
involved,  present  certain  special  features  which  entitle  them  to  separate  con- 
sideration. The}^  can,  however,  be  more  suitably  spoken  of  after  the  discussion 
of  fractures  of  the  last-mentioned  parts. 


Fractures  of  the  Bones  of  the  Forearm. 

Taken  collectively,  the  fractures  of  this  part  of  the  skeleton  constitute  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  these  injuries.  Wide  differ- 
ences exist,  however,  between  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm,  as  well  as  between 
the  different  [tortious  of  each,  in  regard  to  their  liability  to  fracture.  Thus, 
the  ulna  by  itself  is  rarely  broken,  especially  at  its  lower  part;  the  radius  by 
itself  is  almost  exempt  above,  but  fractures  near  its  lower  extremity  are  among 
the  most  common  of  accidents.  Both  bones  may  give  way  at  once,  to  a  crush- 
ing force,  in  any  part  of  their  length ;  but  morefrequently  they  are  broken 
by  indirect  violence,  somewhere  near  the  middle,  or  below  it. 

The  order  of  frequency  of  these  accideuts.may  therefore  be  stated  as  follows: 
The  radius  alone  near  its  lower  end;  both  bones  about  their  middle  third,  or 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  third  ;  the  olecranon ;  the  coronoid  process ; 
the  radius  alone  near  its  upper  end ;  the  nlna  alone  in  its  lower  part. 

Now  these  differences,  far  from  being  unaccountable  and  as  it  were  capri- 
cious, find  a  clear  explanation  in  the  anatomv  and  mechanical  conditions  of 
the  forearin  and  of  the  bones  themselves ;  as  does  also  the  fact,  at  first  sight 
strange,  that  the  thickest  and  seemingly  the  strongest  portion  of  each  bone  is 
the  one  which  most  frequently  gives  way. 

>  Lancet,  April  28,  1883. 
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Fracture  of  the  olecranon  ih  very  rare  in  children,  althoiiirli  it  is  men- 
tioned three  times  amonir  the  316  <ase8  in  tlic  records  of  the  Cliildren's  lios- 
fital,  hetorc  quoted,  wliile  Malgaigne  (juotes  three  cases  rerorded  at  the 
lotel  I>icu  hetween  the  Jiges  of  eleven  and  fifteen.  Holmes'  tiirurcs  a  speci- 
men of  "iVacturc  of  the  cartilaginous  epiphysis  of  the  oleeranon,"  hut  does 
not  mention  the  aije  of  the  patient;  the  head  of  the  radius  was  dislocated  for- 
ward. 

By  far  the  most  common  cause  of  this  injury  would  seem  to  be  falling 
upon  the  elbow,  the  joint  being  strongly  flexed  at  the  moment.  A  blow,  or 
any  other  direct  violence,  may  cause  it  in  like  manner.  An  old  woman  once 
came  under  my  care,  who  had  fallen  down  in  ascending  a  staircase,  strikitig 
her  elbow  on  a  pebble  which  lay  on  one  of  the  steps,  and  breaking  the  ole- 
cranon. Muscular  action  has  been  thouglit  to  produce  this  fracture  in  a 
number  of  cases,  although  Malgaigne,  while  admitting  four,  says  that  "in- 
stances of  this  kind  call  for  careful  scrutiny."  Dupuytren''  says:  "A  sud- 
den and  very  violent  extension  of  the  forearm,  by  the  action  of  the  triceps, 
mav  also  produce  fracture  of  the  olecranon,  which  happened  wliilst  I  was 
a  student,  to  a  person  who,  whilst  playing  at  tennis,  gave  the  ball  a  violent 
back-stroke  with  the  racket,  and  immediately  felt  a  sharp  pain  at  the  elbow. 
I  examined  the  arm,  and  found  that  the  olecranon  was  fractured." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  triceps  is  not  inserted  into  the  tip  of  the 
olecranon,  but  "  into  the  back  part  of  its  upper  surface,  a  small  bursa,  occa- 
sionally multilocular,  being  interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  front  of 
this  surface."^  Moreover,  the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  expanding  over  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  ulna,  gets  a  much  larger  attachment  than  merely 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  olecranon,  and  the  "  tearing  otf "  of  this  process, 
described  by  some  surgical  writers,  is  actually  impossible.  In  one  case, 
quoted  by  Malgaigne  from  Veyne  and  Robert,  it  is  said  that  these  surgeons 
"  made  out  a  detachment  of  the  apex  of  the  olecranon  ;"  and  this  is  the  only 
one  of  the  instances  mentioned  by  Malgaigne  in  which  the  exact  seat  of  the 
fracture  is  stated. 

Lonsdale*  suggests  that  fracture  of  the  olecranon  may  sometimes  be  ex- 
plained "  by  the  ulna  being  thrown  back  against  the  humerus  with  great 
violence,  which  motion  produces  extreme  extension,  and  throws  the  olecranon 
process  forcibly  against  the  humerus,  which  may  be  suflicient  to  break  it  oft* 
from  the  rest  of  the  bone ;"  I  may  say  that  this  idea  had  crossed  my  own 
mind,  but  that  it  had  seemed  to  me  that  the  anterior  attachments  of  the  fore- 
arm, both  muscular  and  Mgamentous,  would  prevent  such  extreme  extension. 
The  olecranon  may  give  way  at  either  of  several  points.  Sometimes  the 
line  of  fracture  runs  through  the  slightlj^  constricted  part  which  corresponds 
to  the  middle  of  the  sigmoid  cavity,  as  looked  at  from  the  side.  Sometimes 
it  passes  across  the  middle  of  the  process,  and  occasionally  it  is  much  closer 
to  the  aytcx.  In  one  specimc!i  in  the  AVarrcn  Museum,*  in  T^oston,  there  is  a 
double  fracture,  with  close  fibrous  union.  "  The  lines  of  fracture  are,  respec- 
tively, I  incli  and  1^  inches  from  the  extremity  of  the  ])one ;  and  at  this  last 
the  union  was  so  close  that  it  only  appeared  when  the  pieces  were  separated 
by  maceration."  Very  probably  there  is  often  a  certain  amount  of  crushing 
of  the  edges  of  a  fracture  produced  by  direct  violence,  Init  the  above  i^  the 
otdy  instance  known  to  me  of  double  fracture. 

The  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture  varies,  althougli  it  would  seem  to  be 
mainly  transverse. 

'  Surgical  Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases,  p.  2(15,  Fipf.  45. 

*  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  tlie  Hones,  Syd.  h^oc.  Transl.,  p.  37. 

*  Uray's  Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Surgical,  p.  305. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  154.  •  Catalogue,  p.  171. 
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Both  olecranon  processes  are  reported  to  have  been  broken  in  one  case 
observed  by  Mr.  Fletcher;'  the  patient  was  a  youth  of  sixteen,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  the  lesions  might  have  been  more  correctly  called  epijibyseal  sepa- 
rations. They  were  due  to  direct  violence.  Hamilton  mentions  having  had 
occasion  to  reduce  a  backward  dislocation  (of  idne  weeks'  stand ing;  <)t"  the 
radius  and  ulna  in  a  boy  aged  seven,  in  whom  the  olecranon,  still,  of  course, 
an  epiphysis,  was  separated  by  forcible  tlexion  during  the  operation.  lie 
says  further:  "I  have  twice  since  broken  the  olecranon  in  attempts  to  reduce 
old  dislocations  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backward,  and  I  have  not  regretted 
the  occurrence, since  it  enabled  me  to  reduce  the  dislocations  without  cuttinf 
the  triceps." 

In  most  cases  there  is  a  perceptible  gap  between  the  detached  portion  and 
the  rest  of  the  bone,  due  in  some  measure  at  least  to  traction  on  the  fragment 
by  the  triceps  muscle  ;  but  there  may  be  so  much  of  the  periosteum  left 
intact  as  to  prevent  any  separation.  Cases  do  occur  in  which  the  fragment 
is  drawn  up  along  the  back  of  the  arm,  but  they  are  more  rare  than  mifht 
be  supposed.     Flexion  of  the  elbow  increases  the  gap  when  one  exists. 

Tillaux*  expresses  the  oi»inion  that  when  there  is  separation  of  tlie  frag- 
ments, it  is  due  not  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  upper  one,  but  to  the  flexion  of 
the  elbow,  removing  the  lower  one;  and  cites  in  proof  of  this  view  the  fact 
that  the  gap  disappears  when  the  elbow  is  again  extended. 

As  soon  as  there  is  any  separation  at  the  jioint  of  juncture,  the  elbow-joint 
is  of  course  opened,  and,  although  the  injury  is  subcutaneous,  effusion  takes 
place  from  the  torn  and  irritated  synovial  membrane ;  a  circumstance  which, 
although  it  would  not  in  itself  suffice  to  push  the  fragments  apart,  certainly 
does  not  tend  to  diminish  the  gap.^ 

The  sijiaptoms  of  this  injury  are :  immediate  loss  of  the  power  of  extend- 
ing the  forearm,  and  pain  in  the  elbow  on  attempting  to  do  so ;  some  pain 
and  soreness  in  the  [>art,  although  this  has  not  been  marked  in  the  cases  I 
have  seen;  a  cleft  or  gap  between  the  fragments,  tilled  up  when  wide  bv  a 
soft,  almost  or  quite  painless,  fluctuating  swelling ;  generally  there  is  also 
some  bulging  of  the  triceps  muscle  at  its  lower  part,  just  above  the  seat  of 
injury.  Lonsdale*  quotes  from  Earle  the  case  "  of  a  gentleman  M'ho  fractured 
the  olecranon,  and  where  the  separation  did  not  take  place  till  the  sixth  day 
aft<ir  the  injury,  at  which  period  it  was  caused  by  the  patient  attempting  to  tie 
his  ueck-cloth."  The  detached  portion  can  be  grasped  between  the  surgeon's 
thumb  and  flnger,  and  moved  by  itself  with  more  or  less  freedom.  Crepitus  is, 
of  course,  wanting  unless  the  fragments  are  in  contact ;  and  the  smaller  the 
portion  broken  off,  or,  in  other  w^ords,  the  nearer  the  fracture  is  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  process,  the  less  likely  is  it  that  the  surfaces  can  be  rubbed  upon 
one  another.  Ecchyraosis  is  very  commonly  present,  and  may  gradually 
extend  along  the  ulnar  margin  of  the  forearm  for  several  days. 

These  sym[)toms  may  vary  considerably  in  distinctness,  but  they  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  well  enough  marked  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  Branaby 
Cooper*  saw  a  case  in  which  the  power  of  extension  of  the  forearm  was  so  tar 
retained  as  to  give  rise  to  much  doubt. 

'  M«»d.  Times  and  Gazette,  Aug.  16,  1851.  *  Anatomie  Topographique,  p.  578. 

'  In  this  respect  the  olecranon  differs  from  the  patella,  which  is  of  less  size  as  compared  with 
the  knee  joint.  In  fractures  of  the  latter  bone,  it  is  held  by  some  high  authorities,  that  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  fragments  depends  largely  upon  the  free  effusion  of  liquid  into  the  articular  cavity. 
But  the  patella  clearly  belongs  among  the  "  sesamoid"  bones,  wliile,  according  to  Owen  ((iray's 
Anatomy,  p.  13.o,  note),  the  olecranon  is  homologous  with  an  e.vtension  of  the  upper  end  of  tho 
fibula  above  the  knee-joint,  which  is  met  with  in  the  Oruithorhyuchus,  Echidna,  and  some  other 
animaL>. 

*  Op.  fit.,  p.  15G. 

'  A  Treatise  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints,  by  Sir  Astle/  CJooper.  Edition  of  1842, 
p.  471. 
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rracturca  of  the  olecranon  arc,  for  the  most  part,  united  hy  fibrous  tissue 
onlv,  the  Icnijtli  of  the  band,  as  well  as  its  thickness,  vuryinu:  in  ditierent 
cases.  Yet  there  are  many  instances  on  record  <»i"  true  bony  union  ;  and  this 
mii^ht  be  nuu'h  oftoncr  obtained,  but  for  the  dilficulty  of  kccjtin^  thu  frag- 
ments in  complete  apposition.  In  Fletcher's  case  of  i'racturc  of  both  olecra- 
nons, before  quoted,  this  result  took  place  on  each  side,  as  proved  by  dissec- 
tion after  the  patient's  death  nearly  a  year  subsequently. 

AVhen  osseous  union  occurs,  there  is  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  bone  a 
deposit  of  callus,  which  gradually  becomes  al)s()rbed  ;  on  the  ai'ticular  surface 
there  is,  as  in  other  cases  of  fracture  running  into  joints,  a  dc])ression  or 
groove  marking  the  line  of  the  fracture.  In  the  case  of  ligamentous  union, 
there  are  sometimes  numerous  bands  passing  from  one  fragment  to  the  other, 
sometimes  two  or  more  at  either  side,  and  occasionally  a  thin  membrane-like 
sheet,  apparently  derived  from  the  periosteum. 

A  curious  specimen  exists  in  the  Warren  Museum,^  of  "a  piece  of  bone 
broken  from  tlie  olecranon,  and  fifteen  years  afterwards  removed  from  tlie 
elbow-joint."  It  seems  probable  that  this  was  a  fragment  from  a  connninuted 
fracture,  torn  away  entirely  from  its  fibrous  connections,  the  remainder  of 
the  bone  liaving  become  solidly  united ;  but  the  account  is  not  as  full  as  it 
might  be. 

The  difiiculty  often  met  with  in  maintaining  the  contact  of  the  fragments, 
is  due  to  several  circumstances.  One  of  these  is  the  contraction  of  the  tri- 
ceps muscle,  which,  when  the  fibrous  tissues  surrounding  the  bone  are  torn 
through,  must  tend  to  draw  the  fragment  up  along  the  back  of  the  arm,  tilt- 
ing it  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  widen  the  gap  posteriorly.  Another  is  the 
effusion  which  takes  place  in  the  joint,  and  which  may  be  very  copious. 
Still  another  is  the  upward  traction  not  only  of  the  triceps,  but  of  the  biceps 
and  brachialis  anticus  (the  latter  esi)ecially),  tending  to  crowd  the  end  of  the 
humerus  between  the  fragments.  All  these  belong  especially  to  the  early 
period,  and  vary  in  their  degree  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  the  smaller 
fragment,  drawn  upwards,  contracts  adhesions  in  its  new  position,  and  thus, 
when  swelling  has  subsided  and  muscular  contraction  has  been  quieted,  may 
resist  all  efforts  at  bringing  it  down. 

The  result  of  experience  is  that  the  usefulness  of  the  limb  after  a  fracture 
of  the  olecranon  is  not  dependent  altogether  u[ion  the  shortness  of  the  l)and 
uniting  the  fragments.  Even  if  union  is  effected  by  bone,  there  may  be  adhe- 
sions within  the  joint,  or  about  it,  limiting  the  movements  of  the  forearm 
upon  the  arm.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens  that,  although 
tJie  separation  of  the  fragments  is  considerable,  the  freedom  and  strength  of 
the  limb  are  but  little  impaired.  In  most  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  the 
hand,  actyre  extension  of  the  ell)OW  is  less  indispensable  than  flexion. 

The  analogy  between  fractures  of  the  olecranon  and  those  of  the  patella,  in 
regard  to  the  recovery  of  function  even  with  a  fibrous  connection  of  some 
length,  will  be  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  account  which  M-ill  be 
given  of  the  fractJires  of  the  latter  bone. 

Absorption  of  ligamentous  union  is  recorded  in  one  case  by  Mr.  B.  Cooper.' 
He  says : — 

"The  pationt  pIiouIcI  be  cautioned  against  using  lii.s  arm  too  freely,  till  tlie  uniting 
ligament  lias  ac(|uired  strength  and  tirmiiess.  A  patient  of  Mr.  IMayo's,  whose  olecra- 
non hail  been  fraetured,  and  iiad  united  in  six  weeks  hy  a  ligament  of  the  ordinary  lirm- 
ness,  suffered  severely  from  neglecting  this  precaution  ;  for  alter  using  the  arm  as  much 
as  possible  for  some  time,  he  found  that  it  becamt  weaker  and  weaker  ;  the  uniting  ligu- 

*  Catalogue,  p.  171.  *  Op.  cit.,  p.  47r),  note. 
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merit  was  entirely  absorbed,  so  tliat  the  fractured  olecranon  was  drawn  up  by  the  tri- 
ceps, the  power  of  extending  the  elbow  was  almost  lost,  and  the  limb  became  wasted 
and  useless." 

The  time  required  for  the  union,  whether  fibrous  or  bony,  of  a  fractured 
olecranon,  must  vary  somewhat,  especially  in  the  former  case.  About  six 
weeks  may  be  stated  as  the  average  period.  AVlien  the  fragments  are  united 
by  bone,  the  strength  of  the  limb  is  soon  regained,  and  less  caution  is  needed 
than  if  they  are  joined  by  fibrous  tissue  only.  tSucli  cases  as  that  of  Mr. 
Maj'o,  just  quoted,  are  extremely  rare ;  yet  the  stretching  of  newly-formed 
ligament  may  impair  greatly  a  result  which,  if  the  tissue  had  time  to  gain 
strength,  would  be  satisfactory. 

Anchylosis  of  the  elbow-joint  sometimes  follows  fracture  of  the  olecranon, 
and  the  chance  of  its  occurrence,  although  remote,  is  one  which  ought  always 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  Some  degree  of  stiffening  is  very  common,  but  usually 
disappears  without  special  treatment ;  it  depends  upon  the  thickening  and 
contraction  of  the  fibrous  tissues  about  the  joint,  as  well  as  upon  loss  of  tone 
in  the  muscles  from  want  of  exorcise.  AVhen  adhesions  occur  within  the 
joint,  they  may  be  the  result  of  inflammation  due  to  the  severity  of  the 
original  injury ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  may  be  also  occasioned 
by  injudicious  treatment,  and  that  they  are  very  apt  to  end  in  fixation  of 
tlie  parts.  The  means  of  avoiding  this  very  unpleasant  issue  will  be  presently 
discussed. 

The  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  olecranon  consists  in  placing  the  arm  in 
such  a  position  as  to  facilitate  bringing  the  fractured  surfaces  in  contact,  and 
confining  it  so  until  union  shall  have  taken  place.  When  there  is  very  little 
separation  the  surgeon's  task  is  simplified,  as  it  is  also  by  the  absence  of  high 
intiammatory  action  in  the  joint.  Yet  it  nmst  be  remembered  that  without 
tiie  further  advantage  of  proper  care,  stretching  of  the  fibrous  tissues  comiect- 
ing  the  fragments  may  take  place,  and  the  ultimate  result  be  unsatisfactory. 

For  the  first  few  days  the  arm  should  be  laid  in  an  easy  position,  with  the 
elbow  well  extended,  and  means  taken  to  allay  any  inflammation  that  may 
arise.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  is  gained  by  bringing  the  upper  fragment 
down  until  all  effusion  into  the  joint  has  subsided;  but,  after  this,  the  earlier 
and  the  more  comj>letoly  it  is  done  the  better.  Of  course,  if  no  inflammation 
is  set  up,  and  the  joint  does  not  swell,  there  is  no  reason  for  waiting. 

Modern  surgeons  are  agreed  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  placing 
the  forearm  at  a  very  obtuse  angle  with  the  arm,  and  keeping  it  so  by  means 
of  an  anterior  splint.  The  splint  should  extend  well  up  towards  the  shoulder, 
Hiid  far  enough  down  to  thoroughly  control  the  forearm  ;  I  think  it  should 
go  down  into  the  })alm  of  the  hand,  so  as  just  to  allow  of  flexion  of  the  fingers. 
An  ordinary  roller,  snugly  applied,  suffices  to  keep  it  in  i)lace.  As  to  the 
material  for  the  splint,  it  may  be  of  wood,  binders'  board,  or  felt ;  tin,  which 
answers  very  well  when  projjcrly  sha[)ed  and  fitted,  has  the  great  advantage 
of  not  adding  much  to  the  bulk  of  the  limb,  and  thus  of  allowing  a  loose 
sleeve  to  be  slipped  over  it. 

Some  surgeons  employ  the  plaster-of-Paris  or  starched  bandage,  but  I  I'an- 
not  see  that  it  is  of  any  especial  use  in  these  cases.  A  skilfully  ajiplicd  roller 
will  remain  in  perfect  efficiency  for  three  or  four  days,  and  the  whole  aj>i)ar- 
atus  should  be  removed  at  least  as  often  as  this,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  condition  of  the  parts. 

Various  devices  have  been  employed  or  recommended  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  retraction  ujtward  of  the  ujiper  fragment  in  these  cases. 
Figure-of-8  turns  of  a  bandage,  with  or  without  the  }>revious  aj^plication  of  a 
compress,  have  often  been  used,     llervez  de  Chegoin'  employed  with  success 

'  Am.  Jourual  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1848  ;  origiually  in  the  Gaz.  des  Ilopitaux. 
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un  elastic  compress,  drawn  downward  by  tapes  attached  to  tlio  lower  end  of  a 
hollow,  jointed  s]>lint. 

Sir  A.  Cooper,'  who  advocated  the  8traio;lit  position,  advised  that  after 
bi-iiigiiiij  tlie  fi'Mirnu'iit  into  a]>[»osition  with  the  nhia,  a  jiiece  of  linen  should 
he  laid  louiiitudinally  on  each  side  of  the  Joint,  and  wetted  rollers  ajiplied 
above  and  below  the  elbow  ;  the  extremities  of  the  linen  were  then  to  be 
doubled  down  over  the  rollers,  and  tightly  tied,  so  as  to  cause  ajjproxima- 
tion.  It  is  not  distinctly  said  that  he  ever  used  tliis  plan,  which  would 
seem  to  involve  great  discomfort  at  least  to  the  patient,  as  well  as  risk  of 
interference  with  the  nutrition  and  innervation  of  the  distal  portion  of  the 
limb.  This  ol)jeetion,  indeed,  holds  good  with  regard  to  all  the  tigure-of-8 
and  other  bandages  which  encircle  the  limb;  if  tightly  enough  a]iplied  to  be 
etKcient,  they  may  do  harm. 

With  the  excellent  adhesive  plaster  now  procurable,  it  is  easy  to  keep  the 
fragment  in  place  without  any  such  binding ;  a  strip  of  suitable  length  and 
width  being  put  on  so  that  its  middle  shall  press  just  al)Ove  the  fragment, 
while  its  ends  are  carried  down  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  one  in 
front  and  the  other  at  the  back,  far  enough  to  take  a  firm  hold.  The  splint 
and  bandage  are  then  applied  as  before  directed.  A  compress  is  needless, 
and  might  indeed  do  harm  by  tilting  the  fragment,  so  as  to  produce  a  con- 
dition such  as  JMalgaigne  quotes  as  seen  by  Pasquier:  "the  fragments,  far- 
ther separated  posteriorly  than  anteriorly,  were  only  in  contact  by  their  ante- 
rior edge." 

It  has  been  suggested  by  myself,^  as  well  as  by  others,  that  in  cases  of  much 
difficulty  an  instrument  analogous  to  ]\I alga igne's  patella-hooks  might  be  used 
— a  small  metallic  plate  or  wire  frame,  with  either  one  or  two  short  recurved 
hooks,  to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  olecranon,  drawn 
down,  and  fastened  in  place  by  means  of  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  carried 
along  the  forearm,  as  before  described.  Such  a  contrivance  could  be  readily 
made,  and  probably  could  be  used  without  danger  ;  yet  I  think  that  the  ma- 
jority of  surgeons  would  be  content  with  the  results  procurable  by  less  for- 
midable appliances. 

Dieft'enbach,'  many  years  ago,  proposed  and  practised  the  division  of  the 
tendon  of  the  triceps,  bringing  the  upper  fragment  down  into  jdaee,  and 
occasionally  rubbing  the  two  fragments  forcibly  together;  he  claimed  to 
have  obtained  firm  union  in  this  way. 

Suturing  the  fragments  has  been  proposed,  and  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed in  a  number  of  instances.  Mac  Cormac^and  others  have  thus  obtained 
bony  union  in  cases  attended  with  marked  separation.  Sheldon  had  already, 
in  1789,  proposed  the  laying  bare  of  the  bc^ne  and  ras])ing  of  the  fractured 
surfaces,  but  says,  in  his  work,*^  that  he  never  had  attcm}>ted  the  operation. 
The  introduction  of  the  wire  suture  made  the  procedure  far  more  etfeetive, 
and  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  antiseptic  system  claim  that  their  precau- 
tions make  it  safe.  I  must  confess  that  no  case  has  ever  come  under  my 
own  observation,  in  which  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  amount  of  advantage 
likely  to  i)e  derived  from  such  severe  measures  would  warrant  their  substitu- 
tion for  tlie  less  brilliant  methods  above  described,  lly  care  and  accuracy 
in  the  adaptation  and  use  of  simple  apparatus,  satisfactory  results  can,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  obtained. 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  474.  2  Now  York  Medical  Journal,  Dec.  1866. 

»  Casper's  WochenscTirift,  2  Oct.,  1841. 

*  Trans,  of  (,'linieal  Society  of  Lon<lon,  vol.  xiv.,  1881. 

'  An  Kssay  on  the  Fracture  of  the  Patella,  or  Knee-pan  ;  containing  anew  and  efficacious  method 
of  treating;  that  accident:  With  Observations  on  the  Fracture  of  the  Olecranon.  By  John  Shel- 
don.    London,  17S9. 
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Compound  fracture  of  the  olecranon  is  occasionally  met  with.  Its  gravity 
must  depend,  in  a  measure,  upon  the  possible  admission  of  air  into  the  joint, 
or  the  eft'usion  of  blood  into  that  cavity,  either  of  which  occurrences  would 
be  of  serious  im[»ort  as  to  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  the  case,  by  reason 
of  the  inflammation  likely  to  ensue.  When  the  synovial  membrane  ren)ains 
intact,  the  wound  must  be  closed,  and  the  fracture  dealt  with  as  in  ordi:iary 
cases;  when  the  joint  is  laid  open,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  cleansed  with 
carbolized  water,  and  all  intiammation  allayed  by  appropriate  means  before 
splints  are  api)lied.    Anchylosis  is  very  apt  to  ensue  under  such  circumstances. 

Fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  is  a  lesion  usually  described 
as  very  rare,  and  it  has  certainly  been  very  seldom  recognized  as  occurring 
by  itself.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  it  does  not  sometimes 
attend  backward  luxations  of  the  forearm,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  kSayre.' 

The  first  i»ublislied  observation  of  this  lesion,  according  to  Malgaiirne, 
was  that  of  Brassard,  in  1811.  The  patient  had  fallen,  three  months  pre- 
viously, on  his  Outstretched  hand  ;  the  motions  of  the  forearm  were  all  free 
and  paiidess,  except  flexion,  which  was  limited.  "  In  front  of  the  ulna, 
between  it  and  the  end  of  the  humerus,  was  found  a  hard  body,  somewhat 
movable,  against  which  the  ulna  was  arrested  when  the  attempt  to  flex  the 
forearm  was  made."     Dorsey,^  in  1813,  says: — 

"  Tlie  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  Dr.  Physick  lias  once  seen  broken.  The  symp- 
toms resen»bl«id  a  dislocation  of  tlie  humerus  forward,  or  rather  of  tlie  forearm  back- 
ward, except  that  when  the  reduction  was  effected  tlie  dislocation  was  repeated,  and 
by  careful  examination  the  crepitation  was  discovered." 

Hulke^  mentions  the  case  "  of  a  man  killed  by  a  fall  from  the  roof  of  St. 
George's  Hospital,  in  whom  the  coronoid  processes  were  found  to  be  frac- 
tured, and  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm  dislocated  backward,  on  both  sides." 
Bi-adford^  has  reported  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  twenty-four,  who  fell  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  feet,  and  died  of  his  injuries,  among  which  was  a  fracture  of 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  part  of  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus  being 
also  chipped  off.  The  main  symptom  is  stated  to  have  been  constantly  recur- 
ring dislocation  backward.  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  two  cases,*  one  of  which  was 
verified  by  dissection,  are  well  known.  In  the  account  of  tlie  latter,  it  is 
stated  that  the  coronoid  process  "  had  been  broken  off  within  the  joint," 
which  is  obviously  an  anatomical  impossibility,  although  the  fracture  must 
of  course  have  entered  the  joint.  Another  very  often  quoted  case  is  that  of 
Liston,  in  which  a  boy  aged  eight  sustained  the  injury  by  hanging  by  his 
hand  from  the  top  of  a  high  wall,  afraid  to  drop  down. 

Fahnestock^  reported  the  case  of  a  boy  who  "  fell  from  the  haymow,  and 
received  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  on  the  back  i»art  of  the  palm  of  the 
left  hand,  whilst  the  arm  was  extended  forward,  by  which  impulse  the  coro- 
noid process  of  the  ulna  was  displaced  ;"  the  limb  presented  the  appearance  of 
one  in  which  the  forearm  was  dislocated  backward,  but  on  being  reduced 
the  deformity  recurred,  and  the  recurrence  was  attended  by  an  evident  crejii- 
tation.  It  is  stated  that  the  boy  "  recovered  very  speedily,"  but  the  deiiree  to 
wliich  the  power  of  flexion  was  restored  is  not  noted.  Duer^  saw  a  boy,  aijed 
six,  who,  seven  weeks  before,  had  fallen  from  a  haymow  and  dislocated  the 
forearm  backward.  The  displacement  still  existed,  "  and  the  arm  being  some- 
what flexed.,  the  detached  portion  of  the  coronoid  process  lying  in  front  of  the 

•  Transactions  of  Med.  Soc.  of  Stato  of  New  York,  1871.  «  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  152. 
'  Hohnes's  System  of  Sur<;ery,  3(1  eiUt.  vol.  i.  p.  ]  G2. 

*  Boston  Me(i.  and  riurj,'-  Journal,  July  17,  18S3.  6  Op.  cit.,  p.  4G9. 
6  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  May,  1830.  7  Ibid.,  Oct.  18(33. 
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joint  could  bo  distinctly  felt,  and  freely  moved  in  any  direction  over  a  pmall 
tspace."  Every  etlort  at  reduction  failed,  and  the  ca^^c  was  dismissed,  j)rona- 
tion,  supination,  and  exter.sion  being  unimpaired.  Gros^'  mentions  a  case 
reported  to  bim  by  Dr.  Hcott,  of  Missouri,  in  wbicb  "  tbe  coronoid  process 
formed  a  distinct  prominence  upon  tbe  anterior  and  inferior  surface  of  the 
humerus,  a  short  distance  above  the  joint,  movable  from  side  to  side,  the  ole- 
cranon being  at  the  same  time  displaced  slightly  backward,  and  the  forearm 
somewhat  tiexed.  The  accident  was  caused  by  a  fall  ujxjn  the  hand  Ashile 
the  forearm  was  forcibly  extended."'  In  Sayre's^  case  the  fragment  was 
adherent  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  (inner?)  condyle  of  the  humerus.  lie 
refers  to  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Darling's,  showing  this  condition  of  things,  and 
to  another  in  which  ligamentous  union  liad  occurred.  The  latter  was  ob- 
tained in  the  dissecting  room,  and  was  without  history.  Bryant  mentions 
an<l  figures  a  specimen  in  which  the  coronoid  process  and  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  head  of  the  radius  were  detached  in  an  old  woman  by  a  lall ;  the  frac- 
tures were  compoimd,  and  amputation  was  performed. 

From  the  foregoing  quotations  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  frac- 
ture in  question  may  occur  at  almost  any  age,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  very 
various  causes.  I  do  not  think  it  needful  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  the 
diagnosis  in  each  case,  as  Hamilton  has  done,  because  the  fact  that  the  lesion 
occurs  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt ;  and  for  practical  pur})oses  this  is  suffi- 
cient. Equalh'  useless  is  the  enumeration  by  Lotzbeck^  of  twenty -four  varie- 
ties of  the  injur}'.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how,  if  the 
ulna  is  forcibly  driven  upward  against  the  humerus,  in  any  position,  but 
especialU'  in  extension  of  the  forearm,  the  coronoid  process  as  a  whole,  or 
its  tip  only,  may  be  split  oft".  In  the  case  of  muscular  action,  as  in  the  boy 
seen  bj'  Liston,  the  muscles  arising  from  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  humerus  would  pidl  the  coronoid  process  backward  against  that  bone, 
while  the  brachialis  anticus  would  tend  to  drag  it  away  from  the  body  of 
the  ulna.  And  a  glance  at  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
ulna  will  show  at  what  a  disadvantage  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  base  of 
the  coronoid  process  would  thus  be  placed,  and  how  readily  its  separation 
might  be  brought  about. 

The  cases  of  this  fracture  may  be  practically  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  portion  detached.  If  the  tip  only  of  the  pro- 
cess is  broken  off,  the  fragment  will  be  very  small,  and  there  will  be  no 
marked  separation,  except  by  the  slipping  backward  of  the  ulna,  and  the 
consequent  relative  forward  displacement  of  the  humerus,  limited  by  contact 
with  the  head  of  the  radius.  But  when  the  whole  of  the  coronoid  })rocess 
is  sjilit  off  from  the  ulna,  the  action  of  the  bi-achialis  anticus  will  serve  to 
draw  it  upward,  and  the  gap  between  the  fractured  surfaces  will  of  necessity 
be  more  considerable. 

Perhaps  yet  another  division  might  be  made,  of  those  cases  which  are 
conq)licated  by  fractures  of  other  bones  in  the  neighborhood,  as  when  the 
olecranon  also  is  broken,  or  when,  as  in  one  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's  cases,  the 
external  condyle  has  been  likewise  separated.  I>iit  here  the  fracture  of  the 
coronoid  would  as  a  general  rule  be  the  less  important  injury,  and  hence  it 
would  be  more  ])roperly  assigned  the  secondary  place,  as  being  itself  a  mere 
complication  of  the  graver  lesion. 

The  si/mj>(oms  of  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  have  already  been  given 
incidentally.  The  power  of  Hexing  the  elbow  must  be  more  or  less  seriously 
impaired ;  pain  in  attempting  this  motion,  and   tenderness  in  front  of  the 

»  Op.  rit.,  p.  G07.  «  Loc.  cit.,  p.  108. 

•  Noticed  iu  Schmidt's  Jahrbiicher,  18C6. 
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joint,  with  occasionally  the  perceptible  presence  of  the  fragment,  are  to  he 
looked  for.  Crepitus,  if  it  exist  at  all,  can  he  hut  slight.  A  tendency  to 
luxation  backward  of  the  ulna  may  exist,  hut  can  hardly  he  marked  unless 
some  loosening  of  the  attachments  of  the  head  of  the  radius  has  also  occurred. 

The  diagnosis  may  sometimes  he  very  obscure,  and  only  to  be  arrivetl  at 
by  exclusion.  Separation  of  the  articulating  portion  of  the  lower  eidphysis 
of  the  humerus  might  induce  symptoms  almost  identical  with  those  of  tliis 
lesion,  although  in  the  former  case  it  is  probable  that  tlie  interference  with 
flexion  alone  would  be  less  distinct. 

The  treatiiiunt  of  fractui'e  of  the  coronoid  process  consists  simjily  in  flexing 
the  forearm  upon  the  arm,  at  an  angle  of  about  i)0^  or  less,  and  securing  it  in 
this  position  by  means  of  an  atiterior  angular  splint.  Pressui-e  should  also  be 
made  upon  the'olecranon  by  applying  the  middle  of  a  strip  of  adhesive  })laster 
around  it,  and  carrying  the  ends  forward  to  be  secured  to  the  splint  over  the 
forearm ;  in  this  way  the  tendency  to  displacement  of  the  forearm  backward 
may  be  overcome  with  more  certainty  than  by  the  turns  of  the  bandage, 
which  may  slip  and  become  loosened. 

Especial  care  is  to  be  taken  in  the  treatment  of  cases  in  which  the  whole 
process  is  separated,  as  the  action  of  the  brachialis  anticus  will  tend  to  draw 
the  fragment  up  along  the  front  of  the  arm,  and  permanent  impairment  of 
flexioninust  be  expected.  If  the  tip  only  is  broken  off,  it  will  be  subject  to  no 
such  traction,  and  the  fragment  can  only  give  trouble  either  by  being  entan- 
gled in  the  joint,  or  by  adhering  to  the  anterior  face  of  the  humerus  just  at 
its  lower  end.  When  the  process  is  drawn  up,  it  may  be  carefully  coaxed 
down  by  the  surgeon's  fingers,  and  perhaps  the  pressure  of  the  splint  may 
keep  it  in  place  :  "or  the  forearm  may  be  flexed  at  an  acute  angle  so  as  to  let 
the  lower  fragment  follow  the  upper.  Doubt  must  always  exist,  however, 
as  to  the  efticiency  of  any  treatment  adoi»tcd,  until  the  patient  attenipts  to 
resume  the  use  of  the  limb;  and  the  prudent  surgeon  will  be  chary  of  giving 
assurances  which  the  Vesult  may  not  justify. 

Fractures  of  the  head  of  the  radius  are  very  rare,  unless  along  with  other 
severe  injuries  of  neighboring  bones.  Bryant's  case  has  already  l>een  pientioned, 
in  which  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  was  also  broken  ofl".  Malgaigne  could 
only  cite  two  cases,  in  both  of  which  there  was  also  fracture  of  the  coronoid, 
and  backward  luxation  of  the  elbow.  The  head  of  each  radius  was  split  lon- 
gitudinally in  Hulke's  case  of  fracture  of  both  coronoid  processes,  referred  to 
on  a  previous  page. 

In  the  AVarren  Museum'  there  is  a  specimen  (Xo.  1026)  of  "one-third  of 
the  head  of  the  radius  broken  oft',  with  a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  upper 
extremity'  of  the  ulna,"  taken  from  a  man  who  hatl  fallen  from  the  roof  of  a 
house.  Another  (Xo.  1031)  is  described  as  "  longitudinal  fnicture  of  the  head 
of  the  radius,  with  fracture  of  the  ulna  from  the  coronoid  process  downAvard  ;" 
and  further  as  "a  clear  and  regidar  split,  involving  very  nearly  one-half  of 
the  head  of  the  radius,  and  cleavinir  outward  so  as  to  extend  no  further  than 
the  neck  of  the  bone."  Stimson'  saw  a  fracture  of  the  outer  half  of  the 
head  of  the  radius,  produced  by  direct  violence  and  followed  by  sup|>iH-ative 
arthritis,  in  a  boy  aged  thirteen ;  the  excision  of  the  joint  enable<l  him  to 
establish  the  diagnosis.  Adams  exhibited  to  the  Pathological  Society  of 
London^  a  specimen  in  which  several  fissures  radiated  from  a  point  just 
below  the  head  of  the  radius  upward  to  the  articulating  surface;  the  injury 
was  the  result  of  a  fall  from  a  height. 

1  Catalogue,  p.  172. 

«  Op.  cit.,  p.  433.  '  Transactions,  vol.  xxii.  1871. 
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Othor  oases,  followed  by  recovery,  and  hence  open  to  some  doubt,  have  been 
rojiortc'd. 

'riic  cdiisrs  of  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  radius  are  those  of  similar  injuries 
in  the  other  bones  of  the  same  region ;  cases  resulting  from  blows,  falls,  in 
which  there  is  sonictimcs  a  doubt  whether  the  violence  has  been  direct  or 
iudirect,  and  railroad  crushes,  have  thus  been  observed.  In  Ilulke's  case, 
afi'eotiug  l»oth  arms,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  was  indirect  vio- 
lence;  in  Jiryant's,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  woman  had  a  fall,  strikin<r 
on  the  elbow.  JJut  in  either  class  of  cases,  the  mechanism  is  readily  enough 
explained. 

As  to  the  symptoms^  they  are  by  no  means  as  clear  as  might  be  supposed, 
in  view  of  the  ease  with  which  the  head  of  the  radius  may  be  felt  in  the 
normal  state.  Tain,  loss  of  power  of  rotating  the  hand,  as  well  as  of  flexing  the 
c11k)w,  crepitus  on  [)assive  motion,  very  rajiid  swelling,  and  synovitis  of  the 
elbow,  are  quite  sure  to  occur;  but  the  determination  of  the  exact  nature  of 
the  injury  is  not  so  simple  a  matter,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  so 
many  of  the  recorded  instances  other  lesions  have  also  been  present. 

The  prognosis  of  these  cases  must,  of  course,  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon 
the  amount  of  damage  done  to  the  joint,  and  to  neighboring  parts,  as  well  as 
upon  the  success  of  etibrts  directed  toward  allaying  inflammation.  A  con- 
siderable degree  of  stiffening  may  always  be  looked  for,  and  this,  in  some 
cases,  will  be  permanent. 

As  to  the  treatment^  the  first  object  must  be  to  keep  down  inflammation  in 
the  joint,  by  the  usual  means,  the  forearm  being  semi-flexed.  Nothing  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  correcting  displacement,  should  such  exist,  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  in  any  of  the  recorded  instances.  The  limb 
should  be  placed  in  the  posture  which  aftbrds  the  greatest  case,  and  lightly 
bound  to  a  well-padded,  angular  splint.  Passive  motion  should  be  attempted 
at  about  the  tenth  day,  and  repeated  every  twenty-lour  or  forty-eight  hours ; 
the  movements  should  be  made  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  but  very  thor- 
oughly, and  any  irritation  caused  by  them  must  be  allowed  to  subside  com- 
pletely before  the  joint  is  again  disturbed.  If  the  irritation  run  very  high, 
and  last  long,  and  if,  on  each  successive  occasion,  it  become  more  decided, 
the  forearm  must  be  bent  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  in  semipronation, 
in  order  to  give  the  greatest  use  of  the  hand  in  case  the  stifleuing  becomes 
permanent. 

Fractures  of  the  Elbow. — A  few  words  may  be  said  here  in  regard  to 
these  injuries,  which  comprise  all  those  in  which  not  only  the  lower  end  of 
the  humerus,  but  one  or  both  of  the  other  bones  entering  into  the  joint  are 
involved.  They  may  be  either  simple  or  compound,  and  the  extent  of  the 
lesion,  whether  of  the  bones  or  of  the  soft  parts,  may  vary  greatly.  Some- 
times the  fragmerits  are  very  much  displaced,  while,  in  other  cases,  they  may 
remain  almost  undisturbed.  Generally  the  cause  is  great  direct  violence,  such 
as  the  passage  of  a  wheel  over  the  arm,  or  other  crushing  ibrce. 

When  these  fractures  are  compound,  the  position  and  extent  of  the  wound 
of  the  skin  will  be  influenced  in  some  degree  by  the  character  of  the  cause. 
If  the  latter  be  <lirect  violence,  the  wound  may  be  at  the  back  of  the  elbow  ; 
but  if  indirect,  the  skin  being,  as  it  were,  burst  open  by  tlie  [)rojection  of  the 
bone,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  arm  just  above  the  flexure  is  most  frequently 
involved.  In  the  former  case,  also,  the  wound  is  apt  to  be  smaller  than  in 
the  latter;  although  this,  of  course,  is  by  no  means  a  constant  rule.  Sinnc- 
times,  although  the  i'racture  is  compound,  the  joint  is  not  laid  open  to  the  air, 
and  this  fact  k^ssens  the  gravity  of  the  injury. 

Fractures  of  the  elbow  may  occur  to  either  sex,  at  any  time  of  life ;  but. 
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for  obvious  reasons,  adult  mules  are  most  exposed   to  the  causes  of  such 
iuiiirv. 

The  diagnosis  is  sometimes  quite  clear  as  to  the  nature  of  the  iinrt,  but  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  determine  exactly  which  bones  are  involved,  and  to  what 
extent.  Malgaigne  mentions  a  case,  as  follows :  "  In  the  only  example  of 
comminuted  fracture  of  the  elbow  which  I  have  seen,  the  humerus  was  intact, 
except  that  its  articular  cartilage  was  stripped  oft";  the  patient  liad  fallen 
from  a  second  story  upon  the  elijow,  and  the  wound  answered  merely  to  a 
transverse  fracture  of  the  olecranon,  leading  me  to  think  that  this  process 
alone  was  involved.  The  patient  dying  on  the  fifty-eighth  day,  the  autopsy 
revealed  a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  as  well 
as  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  radius." 

When  the  external  wound  is  large,  exploration  with  the  finger  may  aflford 
much  more  exact  information  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  damage  to  the 
bones. 

There  are  very  few  injuries  in  which  the  prognosis  is  more  doubtful  than 
in  those  now  under  consideration.  Every  pathological  cabinet  contains  sjieci- 
mens  illustrating  most  extensive  fractures  involving  the  elbow,  from  which 
recovery  has  taken  place,  with  deformity  indeed,  yet  apparently  with  a  fair 
degree  of  usefulness  of  the  limb.  In  Malgaigne's  case,  just  mentioned,  there 
was  an  incessant  oozing  of  blood  from  the  fractured  surfaces,  which  filled  the 
joint,  and  doubtless  had  to  do  with  the  unfavorable  result;  such  a  complica- 
tion might  occur  in  any  case,  and  disappoint  hopes  otherwise  well  founded. 
On  the  other  hand.  Sir  A.  Cooper'  relates  the  case  of  a  brewer's  servant,  in 
whom  the  elbow  was  crushed  by  the  wheel  of  a  dray,  so  that  the  finger  could 
be  passed  through  the  joint,  and  the  artery  thus  felt.  He  refused  to  submit 
to  amputation,  and  recovered,  with  sufiicient  motion  in  the  elbow  to  allow 
him  to  resume  his  former  occupation.  Another  case  is  given  by  the  same 
author,  in  which  a  man,  aged  seventy-four  years,  with  very  extensive  frac- 
ture, made  a  complete  recovery  ;  "  although  the  form  of  the  joint  was  irregu- 
lar, yet  a  considerable  degree  of  motion  was  preserved." 

I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  joint  was  not  laid 
open — a  circumstance  which,  as  a  general  rule,  renders  the  chance  of  a  good 
result  much  greater.  "When  this  can  be  ascertained,  the  surgeon  may,  there- 
fore, venture  to  give  the  patient  much  more  encouragement  than  if  the  latter 
is  likely  to  undergo  the  risk  of  a  suppurative  arthritis. 

When  the  joint  does  not  show  any  sign  of  stitiening,  and  especially  if 
passive  motion  neither  gives  pain  nor  excites  inflammation,  the  prospect  is 
favorable,  even  if  the  outward  shape  of  the  part  is  disfigured — the  result  of 
several  displacements  being  to  give  something  like  the  natural  mechanism. 
Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  judgment  with  which  passive  motion  is 
employed. 

For  the  treatment  of  cases  var3'ing  so  widely  in  the  degree  and  character  of 
the  lesions  presented,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  definite  rules  should  be 
laid  down.  When  the  fracture  is  a  sim[»le  one,  the  course  to  be  pui^ued  is 
identical  with  that  recommended  when  only  one  of  the  bones  entering  into 
the  joint  is  concerned. 

In  compound  fractures,  if  the  joint  be  not  laid  open,  the  fragments  must  be 
adjusted,  and  any  that  are  entirely  loose  removed  ;  the  wound  is  next  to  be 
closed  as  securely  as  possible,  and  the  limb  placed  upon  a  rectangular  splint ; 
inflammation  is  to  be  expected,  atid  must  be  met  by  fomentations,  evaporating 
and  anodyne  lotions,  or  irrigation.  Upon  its  subsidence,  the  siime  treatment 
should  be  instituted  as  tor  simple  tVactures,  provision  being  made  for  the 
dressing  of  the  wound  until  it  has  completely  healed. 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  477. 
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AVlion  tlic  joint  is  extensively  laid  open,  or  iY  the  bones  are  very  badly 
crusbed,  it  may  be  i^ood  iiractice  to  excise  tbe  wbole  Joint ;  a  jiroeeduro 
wbicb,  altboiiirli  not  mentioned  by  Mal<(aigne,  has  been  resorted  to  with  suo- 
cess  in  many  instances,  and  is  at  present  of  recoginzed  value.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
cites  two  cases  in  which  it  was  employed  with  excellent  results  by  Mclntyre, 
in  one  as  early  as  182U.  I  myself  had  at  the  Efiiscopal  Hospital,  a  few  yeara 
aLr<>,  a  vouuiT  man,  who,  by  a  fall  from  a  rool",  had  sustained  a  very  extensive 
compoimd  fracture  of  the  elbow  ;  I  freely  excised  the  joint,  and  he  recovered 
M'ith  so  ijood  an  arm  that  he  was  able  to  resume  his  business  as  a  lin-roofer. 

When  excision  is  decided  upon,  it  is  imi)ortant  to  remember  that  much 
depends  upon  the  removal  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  bone  to  leave  the  forearm 
freely  movable;  upon  sparing  muscular  attachments  as  much  as  possible; 
an<l  iipon  avoiding  interference  with  vessels  and  nerve-trunks.  I'artial  ex- 
cisions have,  in  some  instances,  been  done  with  success;  but  I  think  that  the 
general  result  of  experience  is,  that  it  is  better  to  remove  all  the  articulating 
'surfaces,  that  healing  thus  takes  [tlace  more  quickly,  and  that  to  leave  any 
portion  of  the  joint  adds  nothing  either  to  the  safety  of  the  procedure  or  to 
the  subsequent  usefulness  of  the  limb. 

Occasionally,  besides  the  damage  to  the  bones,  the  vessels  are  torn  across, 
or  such  extreme  injury  has  been  inflicted  on  the  soft  parts  as  to  be  irrepara- 
ble, and  ami)Utation  must  then  be  performed. 

The  question  may  be  raised  with  regard  to  either  amputation  or  excision, 
whether  the  better  plan  is  to  operate  at  once,  or  to  wait  until  suppuration 
has  been  established  ;  in  other  words,  whether  a  primary  or  a  secondary  ope- 
ration affords  the  best  chance  of  a  good  result.  I  think  it  should  be  decided, 
not  abstractly,  but  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  If  it  is  clear 
that  operative  interference  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  patient's  condition 
does  not  forbid,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  postponing  it. 
But  if  there  is  a  doubt  in  the  surgeon's  mind,  either  as  to  the  necessity  of  any 
o})eration,  or  as  to  which  he  should  adopt,  or  if  grave  constitutional  symp- 
toms are  present,  a  few  days'  delay  may  be  of  momentous  advantage.  Such 
questions,  however,  belong  rather  to  general  surgery  than  to  the  special 
branch  now  under  consideration. 

Fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna  are  rare  as  the  result  of  indirect  vio- 
lence, although  Bellamy^  has  reported  one  in  the  upper  third  of  the  bone  from 
a  fall  on  thehand,  in  a  child  six  years  of  age.  Yoisin  is  quoted  by  Malgaigne 
as  having  seen  "a  detachment  of  a  longitudinal  splinter  from  the  articular 
facet"  at  the  lower  end,  produced  in  the  same  way.  Macleod  has  reported' 
a  case  seen  by  him  in  which  the  patient,  in  striking  a  blow,  sustained  a  frac- 
ture of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  with  separation  of  the  triangular  car- 
tilage. A  more  frequent  cau.se  is  direct  violence,  as  when  a  pugilist  wards 
ort"  a  blow,  and  receives  it  on  the  edge  of  the  forearm  ;  or  from  a  tail,  striking 
the  same  part  against  a  step  or  other  resisting  body.  The  ulna  is  subcuta- 
neous in  its  whole  length,  and  hence  is  specially  exposed  to  injuries  of  the 
kind  just  referred  to. 

Labatt'  saw  a  healthy  girl  who  had  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  lower  third 
of  the  ulna  by  muscular  action,  as  she  was  engaged  in  wringing  clothes.  A 
previous  injury  had  impaired  the  power  of  supination. 

In  the  statistics  from  the  Children's  Hospital,  already  quoted,  in  the  316 
cases,  the  ulna  by  itself  is  said  to  have  been  fracturcil  11  times,  or  in  very 
nearly  3 J  per  cent.     Yet  the  causes  are  much  more  prevalent  among  grown 

1  British  Medical  Journal,  Sept.  16,  1S7G. 
"  Ediiilmrgh  Medical  Journal,  Nov.  1874. 
8  Dublin  Med.  Press.  April  8,  1840. 
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persons,  and  particularly  in  men,  who,  according  to  Malgaigne,  contribute 
tbur-tifths  of  the  sulijcets  of  thi^  injury.  Of  the  different  portions  of  the  bone, 
it  would  seem  from  the  stati.>tic8  uiven  by  llaniilton,  as  well  as  from  those  of 
Agnew,  tliat  the  middle  third  issoniewhat  more  frefjuently  atfeete<l  than  either 
the  upper  or  the  lower;  and  the  re-ison  of  this  may  be  readily  ]»erceived. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ilosfiital  tliere  is  a  s}»eeimen*  of  double 
fracture  of  the  ulna,  the  forearm  having  been  bent  around  a  rev^olving  shaft. 
"  The  upper  fractui-e  is  near  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds,  and 
is  somewhat  obli([ue.  The  lower  fracture  is  in  the  lower  third,  and  is  trans- 
verse. At  the  time  of  removal  the  fractures  were  not  complete,  the  fibres  of 
the  bone  which  remained  unbroken  being  much  bent."  The  patient  was  a 
boy  aged  tifteen. 

When  the  ulna  is  broken  by  direct  violence,  the  fracturing  force  will 
obviously  tend  almost  invariably  to  drive  one  or  both  of  the  fragments 
toward  the  radius,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  interosseous  space.  The  ujiper 
fragment,  from  the  nature  of  its  connection  with  the  humerus,  is  not  as 
movable,  laterally,  as  the  lower,  which  is  moreover  acted  u}>on,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  by  the  pronator  quadratus  muscle.  But  the  up[ier  fragment 
may  be  tilted  either  forward  or  backward,  as  indeed  the  lower  may  be  also; 
and  thus  will  result  a  deformity  and  change  of  relation  between  the  bones,  by 
which,  if  uncorrected,  the  pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand  would  l^e 
almost  altogether  prevented.  For  the  production  of  this  unfortunate  effect, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  either  fragment  should  be  very  markedly  displaced ; 
a  very  slight  change  of  angle  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  parallelism  of  the 
two  bones,  and  thus  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  their  mechanism. 

Hamilton  says  that  there  is  no  other  lojig  bone  the  fractures  of  which  are  so 
often  complicated  as  are  those  of  the  ulna ;  and  Agnew  makes  nearly  the  same 
statement.  The  former  author  saw,  in  12  cases  oul;  of  36,  the  radius  dislocated 
forward,  or  forward  and  outward,  and  in  one  a  backward  luxation  of  both 
radius  and  ulna,  while  in  four  cases  the  fracture  was  compound.  The  rationale 
of  the  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  after  the  support  of  the  sound 
ulna  is  lost,  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend. 

A  curious  specimen  exists  in  the  Warren  Museum,*  which  has  been  already 
noticed  on  account  of  the  lesion  of  the  radius;  that  of  the  ulna  is  thus 
described :  "The  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna  is  very  oblique,  commenc- 
ing at  the  depression  of  the  articular  surface,  marking  the  separation  of  the 
coronoid  process  and  the  olecranon,  extending  almost  longitudinally  3 J  inches 
downward,  and  detaching  from  the  shaft  that  portion  of  the  l)one  to  which 
the  olecranon  was  attached."  A  somewhat  similar  case,  but  extending  down- 
ward only  two  inches,  and  followed  by  non-union,  was  reported  by  Brainard.' 
Very  generally  the  fractures  of  the  ulna  present  but  a  slight  degree  of 
obliquity. 

The  sj/mptoms  are  pain  and  loss  of  power  in  the  forearm  and  hand,  swelling, 
ecchyraosis,  and  tenderness  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  Sometimes  the  fingers  of 
the  surgeon,  passed  along  the  edge  of  the  forearm,  perceive  a  depression  or 
angle,  and  crepitus  is  elicited  on  pressure.  Occasionally,  in  order  to  develop 
this  latter  sign,  it  is  necessary  to  grasp  ihe  upper  and  lower  portions,  of  the 
forearm,  and  make  a  slight  effort  as  if  to  rotate  the  lower  upon  the  upper. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  any  manipulation  which  might  cause 
displacement,  or  increase  it  if  it  already  exists. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  often  difficult,  the  subcutaneous  position  of  the  bone 
giving  a  fair  opportunity  for  its  thorough  examination.     The  possibility  of 

»  Catalogue,  p.  23,  No.  1095.  •  Catalogue,  p.  173,  >'o.  1031. 

•  Trausactious  ot  tlie  Am.  Med.  Aasociatiou,  vol.  vii.     1654. 
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complications  should  not  be  lost  sic;Vjt  of;  the  ^irgeon  should  see,  for  cxaniple, 
liiat  tlie  head  oftlie  radius  is  in  its  proper  jdacc. 

Union  i^cncraiiy  takes  place  readily,  but  a  number  of  cases  of  false  joint 
have  been  observed  in  this  bone,  periiaps  on  account  of  rotary  motion  com- 
municated to  the  lower  fragment  through  too  great  lilx-rty  allowed  to  the 
hand,  or  it  may  be  by  the  entanglement  of  a  torn  edge  of  the  interosseous 
mcnd)rane  between  the  fragments. 

Callender'  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the  styloid  process  of  tne  ulna, 
tHirryiug  with  it  the  triangular  ligament  (?),  was  torn  oft",  and  in  which,  when 
the  }>arts  were  examined,  the  ulnar  nerve  was  found  wedged  between  the  two 
|[)ortions  ot  bone. 

The  treatment  may  be  a  very  simple  matter,  or  ma\'  present  considerable 
difficulties.  The  first  point  is  to  correct  any  displacement  that  may  exist ; 
and  the  only  direction  tbat  can  be  given  for  this  is,  that  such  manipulation 
is  to  be  employed  as  may  in  each  case  be  found  most  etiectual.  ^^ometimes 
the  bone  is  brought  into  perfect  line  by  merely  pressing  the  soft  parts  into 
the  interosseous  spaces,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly;  and  this  should  always  be 
done,  although  it  may  also  be  requisite  to  correct  an  angle  forward  or  back- 
ward, as  well  as  to  make  some  extension  in  order  to  disengage  the  fragments 
from  one  another,  or  from  the  torn  interosseous  ligament. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  serai-prone  position  (with  the  thumb  upward),  is  the 
best ;  Tind  if  the  patient  is  either  a  child  or  a  restless  or  unruly  adult,  a  splint 
extending  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm  to  the  ends  of  the  lingers,  with 
a  right  angle  corresponding  with  the  elbow,  will  serve  to  secure  it.  My  own 
preference  is  for  two  small  slips  of  wood,  well-padded,  and  aj»plied  along  the 
dorsal  and  [>almar  surfaces  of  the  forearm,  with  very  careful  bandaging  from 
the  tips  of  the  lingers  to  the  elbow- ;  a  piece  of  binder's  board,  cut  so  as  to 
form  an  internal,  angular  splint,  reaching  down  to  the  ends  of  the  lingers, 
and  with  the  forearm  part  broad,  so  that  its  lower  eilge  can  be  turned  up  to 
support  the  whole  ulnar  side  of  the  limb,  may  then  be  softened  in  hot  water, 
moulded  to  the  arm,  and  secured  by  a  roller.  For  the  first  few  days  the  con- 
dition of  the  fingers  should  be  carefully  watched,  lest  the  circulation  be 
interfered  with  by  ihe  compression  ;  a  number  of  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
iK^'lect  in  this  respect  has  cost  the  patients  the  loss  of  their  arms,  and  even 
of  their  lives. 

Some  surgeons  are  content  with  a  mere  trough,  in  which  the  semi-prone 
forearm  is  laid,  and  confitied  b}'  means  of  a  bandage ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  more  eflScient  confinement  is  needed  in  many  cases,  and  is  safer 
in  all. 

In  compound  fractures  of  the  ulna  the  treatment  must  be  essentially  the 
same,  although  a  gap  should  be  left  opposite  the  wound  to  allow  of  its  being 
dressed. 

When  the  trough  or  angular  splint  is  properly  applied,  the  sling  can  hardly 
do  any  harm  by  pressing  one  or  both  fragments  toward  the  radius ;  but  it  is 
better  to  have  it  of  ample  width.  The  hand  should  never  be  allowed  to  hang 
free,  but  should  be  well  supported  by  the  angular  sjilint.  When  the  appa- 
ratus is  removed  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  limb,  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  guard  against  any  sudden  displacement.  I  think  it  may 
even  be  better  to  leave  the  small  splints  in  place  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
merely  to  ascertain  by  passing  the  fingers  along  the  bone  that  the  fragments 
are  in  their  proper  relation. 

Passive  motion  is  in  these  cases  wholly  unnecessary,  and  would  be  very 
likely  to  do  harm.    At  the  end  of  about  four  weeks,  the  arm-part  of  the  sup- 

'  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  1870. 
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porting  splint  may  be  left  oft",  and  in  a  week  more  the  hand  may  be  set  at 
liberty;  next  the  small  s})lints  may  be  removed,  and  then  the  apparatus  may 
be  permitted  to  become  loose,  and  so  worn  for  a  few  days,  when  it  may  be 
finally  dispensed  with. 

Pseudarthrosis,  when  it  occurs  in  the  ulna,  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  the  radius.  Of  sixteen  cases  collected  by  Muhlen- 
berg,* five  were  treated  successfully  by  drilling,  and  in  one  the  plan  failed ; 
four  by  resection,  with  one  success,  two  failures,  and  the  result  in  one  not 
stated ;  three  by  frictions,  with  two  successes  and  one  failure ;  one  successfully 
by  tincture  of  iodine  applied  to  the  skin  ;  another  by  scraping  the  periosteum 
subcutaneously  ;  and  another  by  mere  mechanical  pressure.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  methods  which  do  not  involve  much  disturbance  of 
the  parts  are,  in  the  case  of  this  bone,  the  most  eftective. 

I  may  add  that  Le  Fort^  has  recently  recorded  a  case  in  which  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  union  by  means  of  electricity. 

Malgaigne  quotes  from  Berard  a  case  of  comminuted  fracture  of  the  lower 
fourth  of  the  ulna,  with  division,  not  only  of  the  muscles,  but  of  the  ulnar 
artery  and  nerve  ;  he  tied  both  ends  of  the  artery,  dressed  the  wound,  placed 
the  forearm  first  upon  cushions  and  afterward  in  the  ordinary  apparatus  for 
fracture  of  both  bones,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining,  at  the  end  of  sixty-eight 
days,  complete  consolidation  and  cicatrization. 

Fractures  of  the  radius  alone  constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  of  fractures,  not  only  of  the  upper  extremity,  but  of  the  skele- 
ton in  general.  But  this  is  due  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  bone  gives 
way  at  its  lower  part,  close  to  the  wrist ;  the  other  portions  of  it  are  much 
more  rarely  broken.  In  illustration  of  this  statement,  I  may  quote  the  figures 
given  by  Agnew,^  derived  from  the  registers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
Out  of  648  fully  recorded  cases,  24,  nearly  4  per  cent.,  were  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  bone;  53,  a  little  over  8  per  cent.,  in  the  middle  third;  and  571, 
about  88  per  cent.,  in  the  lower.  Hamilton's  observations  present  a  curious 
agreement  with  these ;  out  of  101  cases,  3  were  in  the  upper  third  of  the 
bone,  6  in  the  middle  third,  and  92  in  the  lower. 

Fractures  in  the  upper  third  of  the  bone  are  generally,  I  think,  the  result 
of  direct  violence.  But  in  1856  I  saw  a  case  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Milton- 
berger,  in  Baltimore,  in  which  the  radius  had  given  way  very  high  up  as  the 
patient  was  pulling  ver\-  hard  in  driving  a  pair  of  horses.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  recorded  case  of  the  kind,  but  the  history  of  this  one  was  clear,  and 
the  mechanism  may  be  easily  perceived ;  the  twist  impressed  upon  the  bone 
by  the  action  of  the  biceps  was  such  as  to  overcome  the  strength  of  the  tissue. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  radius^  properly  so  called,  may  take  i)lace  from 
direct  violence,  as  in  some  cases  of  crushing  of  the  elbow ;  although  I  think 
this  bone  is  more  apt  to  escape  by  reason  of  its  mobility  and  small  size.  But 
no  instance  is  known  to  me  in  which  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  broken  by 
itself.  The  specimen  in  the  Miitter  Museum,  which  has  been  sometimes  said 
to  illustrate  this  lesion,  is,  in  fact,  one  of  fracture  through  the  tubercle,  and 
the  displacement  is  such  as  to  show  the  action  of  the  biceps  ujion  the  upper 
as  well  as  upon  the  lower  fragment  ;  it  is  without  history,  which  is  much  to 
be  regretted.  Moore^  has  reported  a  case  in  Avhicli  the  separation  was  clearly 
high  up  in  the  shaft,  and  not  in  the  neck  itself;  and  he  refei^s  to  another, 
observed  by  Parker,  where  there  was  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  which 

I  Aguew,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  pp.  768,  769,  770,  806. 

*  Bull,  et  M6m.  de  la  Society  de  Chirurgie  de  Paris,  1882. 

»  Op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  901.  *  Loudon  Med.  Gazette,  Oct.  17,  1845. 
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"was  (Imwn  considerably  above  tlie  elbow-joint,  by  the  contraction  of, the 
biceps  muscle ;"  reduction  waK  accomi)li8hcd,  and  the  case  is  said  to  have 
done  well. 

In  sjicakiiii::  of  the  relative  frequency  of  fractures  in  different  ])ortions  of 
the  radius,  it  will  be  renienibere(l  that  I  quoted  statistics  from  Agncw  and 
Hamilton,  in  which  the  bone  was  considered  as  divided  into  an  ujqu'r.  middle, 
and  lower  third.  1  venture  to  sug<;;est  that  it  would  be  better  for  j»raetical  pur- 
poses to  study  these  injuries  according  as  they  affect  the  shaft  of  the  bone  above 
or  below  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  teres,  leaving  fra(;tures  at  or  close  to 
its  lower  extremity  in  a  separate  class.  For  there  is  no  portion  of  the  skele- 
ton in  the  fractures  of  which  the  influence  of  muscular  action  upon  the  pro- 
duction or  maintenance  of  displacement  is  more  distinctly  traceable  than  it  is 
in  those  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius. 

The  great  function  of  this  bone  is  pronation  and  supination,  as  may  be 
clearly  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  muscles  which  act  upon  it.  One  of  these,  the 
biceps,  is  indeed  a  flexor,  but  it  is  a  supinator  also.  The  supinator  brevis 
acts  upon  the  upper  portion — almost,  if  not  quite,  half  of  the  bone — the  supi- 
nator longus  upon  its  lower  end.  The  pronator  teres  is  inserted  into  about 
an  inch  of  its  outer  edge  at  its  mid-length,  while  the  pronator  quadratus  acts 
in  a  supplementary  way  on  the  lowei-  portion  of  the  shaft. 

If  now  the  shaft  gives  way  between  the  tubercle  and  the  insertion  of  the 
pronator  teres,  it  must  be  obvious  that  while  this  muscle  will  tend  to  rotate 
the  lower  fragment  into  pronation,  and  to  drag  it  toward  the  ulna,  the  upper 
fragment  will  be  rolled  outward  by  the  supinator  brevis  and  biceps,  the  latter 
also  tilting  it  up  forward.  The  action  of  the  supinator  longus  in  opposition 
to  the  pronator  teres  will  amount  to  nothing  as  soon  as  the  continuity  of  the 
bone  is  lost ;  and  the  pronator  c^uadratus  will  simply,  by  the  contraction  of 
its  upper  fibres,  pull  the  lower  fragment  toward  the  ulna. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shaft  is  broken  below  the  insertion  of  the  pro- 
nator teres,  this  muscle  will  draw  the  upper  fragment  toward  the  ulna,  but 
its  rotating  action  will  be  opposed  by  the  supinator  brevis  and  biceps ;  the 
pronator  quadratus  will  act  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  but  more  strongl}', 
as  the  fragment  will  be  shorter.  Here  the  displacement  produced  will  lie  an 
angle  salient  toward  the  ulna,  while  in  the  former  case  there  will  be  added  a 
rotation  outward,  as  well  as  a  tilting  up  forward,  of  the  upper  fragment. 
Clinical  observation,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  museum  specimens,  will  be 
found  to  support  these  statements,  the  practical  bearing  of  which  will  pres- 
ently further  appear. 

Malgaigne  gives  some  curious  facts  as  to  the  distribution  of  these  fractures 
between  the  sexes.  He  found  the  radius  broken  in  ninety-five  males,  and  in 
sixty-five  females  ;^  but  this  proportion,  three  to  two,  was  not  maintained  at 
all  ages. 

''  The  number  of  male  cases  to  females  is  ten  to  one  in  infancy  ;  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  it  is  fifteen  to  one.  Thus  up  to  twenty  years  of  age  this  fracture  is  almost  ex- 
clusively masculine.  From  twenty  to  forty-five,  it  affects  women  in  pretty  large  num- 
bers ;  twenty-two,  in  a  total  of  seventy-two.  But,  after  forty-five,  another  change 
occurs,  and  the  fracture  displays  a  marked  preference  for  the  female  sex  ;  there  being 
but  twenty  men  to  forty-one  women." 

As  to  the  causes  of  these  fractures,  they  would  seem  to  be  sometimes  direct 
violence,  sometimes  falls  on  the  hand.  Malgaigne  quotes  from  Van  Xierop 
the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  thirty,  who,  after  wrini>:ing  out  two  large  sheets, 
felt  sharp  pain  in  the  forearm,  when  a  fracture  m  the  lower  third  of  the 

'  These  figures  include  all  fractures  of  the  radius — not  those  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  only,  hut 
those  of  its  lower  extremity  also. 
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radius  was  detected.  0'I>rieii'  rc}»orts  that  lie  saw  an  oblique  fracture  of  tlic 
bone,  about  three  inches  above  the  wi'ist,  [)rodiu'ed  by  muscular  ettbrt  in 
aiding  to  lift  a  large  cask.  It  is  not  iinprolmblc  that  cases  of  this  kind  arc 
more  frequent  than  would  be  su{»|ioscd  from  the  scantiness  of  the  records. 

Prominent  among  the  si/uipfoni-s  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius  is 
always  loss  of  jjower  in  the  hand  ;  although  the  natieiit  may  still  be  able  to 
flex  the  lingers,  and  i)erha[)s  to  pull  or  lift  in  some  degree.  But  from  what  was 
before  said  as  to  the  function  of  the  radius,  and  the  action  of  muscles  upon  it, 
it  must  be  clear  that  the  breaking  of  this  bone  cannot  fail  to  render  the  hand 
useless,  for  want  of  pronation  and  sui»ination.  Deformity  is  usually  present, 
the  forearm  having  a  curiously  twisted  look ;  and  if  the  liand  is  grasped  and 
rotated,  there  is  an  odd  sense  of  looseness  in  the  Tunb,  the  patient  experiences 
pain,  and,  unless  the  fragments  are  separated  altogether,  there  is  crepitus.  I 
have  never  myself  seen  a  case  in  which  the  latter  symptom  was  wanting.  The 
injured  part  quickly  swells,  and  the  other  i»henoniena  become  much  obscured. 

In  examining  a  forearm  for  the  detection  of  this  or  any  other  fracture,  the 
best  procedure  is  for  the  surgeon,  after  noting  the  position  in  which  the  limb 
lies,  to  grasp  the  hand  with  his  corresponding  hand,  and  bring  it  into  semi- 
pronation ;  then  to  run  the  lingers  of  his  other  hand  along  the  ulna,  with 
some  pressure,  so  as  to  determine  the  soundness  of  that  bone.  Xext,  applying 
his  disengaged  hand  gently  but  closely  to  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  he 
rotates  the  patient's  hand,  with  slight  extension  ;  the  fragments  will  usually 
be  felt  to  rotate  upon  one  another,  and  at  one  point  the  movement  will 
cause  pain.  Grreater  certainty  is  given  to  this  manceuvrc,  if  the  thumb  of  the 
surgeon  is  applied  to  the  head  of  the  radius,  which  may  often  be  felt  not  to 
follow  the  motion  of  the  hand  as  it  normally  should.  The  precise  point  of 
fracture  may  be  determined  by  passing  one  or  two  lingers  lightly  but  lirndy 
along  the  bone ;  a  certain  yielding,  with  crepitus,  will  be  felt  when  the  spot 
is  reached,  and  the  patient  will  experience  pain.  When  the  fracture  is  below 
the  mid-point  of  the  bone,  it  can  be  much  more  readily  perceived  than  above, 
where  the  examination  must  be  made'through  a  greater  or  less  thickness  of 
muscular  tissue. 

When  the  symptoms  are  ordinarily  distinct,  there  can  be  little  or  no  dilfi- 
culty  in  the  diagnosis  ;  but  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  if  the  periosteum 
should  be  untorn,  and  the  fragments  be  thus  held  in  contact,  the  fact  of  frac- 
ture might  escape  detection.  Serious  displacement  would  not  under  such 
circumstances  be  likely  to  ensue ;  and  especially  if,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  conclusiva  symptoms,  the  case  were  treated  as  one  of  fracture. 

I  may  mention  that  the  rotation  of  the  radius  in  an  uninjured  arm  some- 
times gives  rise  to  a  sound  somewhat  resembling  crepitus,  either  by  contact 
of  the  head  of  the  bone  with  the  condyle  of  the  humerus,  or  by  friction  of 
the  tendons  in  their  sheaths.  Any  error  thus  induced  would,  however,  be 
on  the  safe  side. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  result  of 
fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius,  if  left  to  itself,  would  be  likely  to  be  the 
loss  of  much  of  the  usefulness  of  the  hand.  If  the  bone  were  broken  above  the 
insertion  of  the  pronator  teres,  the  upper  fragment  would  be  supinated,  and 
the  lower  pronated  ;  the  upper  would  be  tilted  forward,  and  the  lower  drawn 
inward  toward  the  ulna.  If  the  fracture  were  below  that  point,  the  u})per  frag- 
ment might  be  but  little  rotated,  but  the  lower  would  be  drawn  away  from 
it,  and  from  its  shortness  even  more  strongly  pulled  toward  the  ulna.  And 
m  either  case  the  displacement  of  the  uiqier  end  of  the  lower  fragment  would 
be  favored  at  least  by  the  action  of  the  supinator  longus  muscle  ;  of  this  a 

»  Atlanta  Med.  Ui-gister,  18bl. 
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striking  illustration  is  given  by  Mulguigne.*  He  says,  "  the  styloid  process 
has  boon  drawn  up  to  tlie  level  of  that  of  the  ulna,  than  which  it  is  notably 
lowor  in  tho  normal  state  of  things,"  IIow  this  was  done,  he  does  not  say; 
but  it  seems  to  mo  to  bo  best  explained  by  the  action  of  tho  sui)inator  loni^us. 

In  treatinu  those  injuries,  two  o})Jects  are  to  be  especially  aimed  at :  to  i)Tace 
and  keep  tho  fragments  in  their  normal  relation  as  to  their  axes,  and  to  niain- 
tain  the  inter-osseous  space.  Lonsdale,  long  ago,  urged  tho  importance  of  the 
former  point,  but  I  think  tliat  some  later  writers  have  in  great  measure  lost 
siijht  of  his  views,  and  have  given  attention  too  exclusively  to  keo[»ing  the 
two  bones  apart. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  making  too  sweeping  a  statement  to  say,  that  in  all  frac- 
tures above  tho  middle  of  tlie  bone  the  forearm  should  be  supinatod,  while  in 
all  below  that  point  the  semiprone  posture  is  preferable.  For  in  the  former 
case  we  want,  to  use  Lonsdale's  words,  "  to  place  the  hand  and  forearm  in 
such  a  position,  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  bone  may  be  supinated  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  upper ;"  but  in  the  latter  the  condition  of  supination  of 
the  upper  fragment  does  not  exist. 

Li  any  fracture  of  the  radius,  tlien,  above  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  teres, 
I  should  advise  the  use  of  an  anterior  angular  splint  of  wood,  carefully  i)added; 
and  on  the  dorsal  (in  this  case  the  lower)  surface  of  the  forearm  I  should 
placo  a  narrow  slip  of  wood,  padded  so  as  to  act  as  a  compress  to  fill  up  and 
maintain  the  interosseous  space.  The  angle  of  the  splint  may  be  about  90°, 
or  a  little  less  if  the  upper  fragment  of  the  bone  tends  to  be  strongly  tilted 
up.  If  the  action  of  the  supinator  longus  muscle,  drawing  the  styloid  pro- 
cess of  the  radius  upward,  toward  the  elbow,  be  very  marked,  it  may  be  well 
to  apply  slight  but  steady  extension  of  the  hand  toward  the  ulnar  side; 
means  of  doing  this  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  The  best  plan  in  my 
opinion  would  be  to  put  on  the  hand  a  glove,  with  the  fingers  removed,  and 
with  tapes  sewed  to  it  by  means  of  which  it  could  be  tied  to  the  corner  of 
the  splint ;  or  they  could  be  brought  up  over  a  notch  at  that  point,  to  be 
fastened  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  board.  To  make  this  dressing  eftective, 
the  lower  part  of  the  forearm,  just  above  the  wrist,  must  be  steadied  on  the 
ulnar  side ;  which  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  wide  loop  of  adhesive  plaster, 
Ijoth  ends  of  which  may  be  brought  to  the  outside  of  the  splint,  on  its  upper 
or  ]»almar  surface,  and  there  fastened. 

AMien  the  radius  is  broken  below  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  teres,  the 
best  appliance  is  an  internal  angular  splint  reaching  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  with  the  part  corresponding  to  the 
hand  so  shaped  as  to  draw  the  hand  somewhat  strongly  downward,  or  toward 
the  ulnar  side.  Tho  forearm-part  of  this  splint  should  bo  carofully  and  firndy 
padded  along  the  middle,  especially  toward  tho  wrist;  and  a  similarly  padded 
dorsal  splint,  but  much  narrower,  should  be  laid  along  the  back  of  the  fore- 
arm. 

Before  applying  the  splints  in  any  case,  the  fragments  should  be  carofully 
restored  to  their  normal  relation,  and  so  held  until  the  dressing  is  complete. 
The  bandaging  should  be  done  with  the  utmost  care,  snugly,  but  not  tightly  : 
and  the  surgeon  will  do  well  to  remember  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  jtart  in 
which  gangrene  has  repeatedly  boon  induced  by  neglect  or  want  of  skill  in 
ap[)lying  apparatus.  Frequent  inspections  should  l)e  made,  and  the  state  of 
the  circulation  in  the  fingers  watched ;  upon  the  slightest  appearance  of  con- 
gestion, or  complaint  of  undue  pressure,  the  limb  should  be  stripped  and  the 
dressing  reapplied,  with  such  modification  as  may  seem  to  be  demanded. 
Within  three  or  four  days  it  may  be  expected  that  tho  swelling  will  sub- 

'  Atlas,  in.  IX.     Fig.  5.     Translation,  Fig.  50. 
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side,  and  that  the  bandages  will  become  inefficient;  but  in  removing  them  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  allow  of  any  displacement  of  the  broken  bone. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  radius  in  its  shaft  may  of  course  occur ;  but  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  one,  except  from  gunshot  wound,  and  there 
are  no  special  points  which  require  comment  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  or 
treatment  of  such  a  case. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  radius  are  among  the  most  com- 
mon of  accidents,  and  must  always  have  been  so ;  yet  it  was  not  until  the 
present  century  that  they  were  distinctly  recognized  and  accurately  described. 
The  history  of  the  development  of  our  present  knowledge  of  these  injuries 
is  so  curious  us  to  merit  some  notice. 

Pouteau^  had  thrown  out  the  idea  that  fractures  of  the  radius  in  the  vic-i- 
nity  of  the  wrist,  caused  by  falls  on  the  hand,  were  "  generally  mistaken  for 
sprains,  for  incomplete  luxations,  or  for  separations  between  the  ulna  and 
radius ;"  but  the  statement  seems  to  have  attracted  no  attention  at  the  time. 
The  same  view  was  promulgated  by  Desault  -^  but  to  Colles,^  of  Dublin,  is 
due  the  credit  of  having  given  the  first  clear  and  practical  account  of  these  in- 
juries and  of  their  distinctive  features.  Dupuytren,*  Goyraud,*  Diday,^  and 
Voilleniier,^  realized  the  importance  of  the  fracture  in  question,  although 
none  of  them  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  Colles's  paper ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Xelaton  and  Malgaigue.  Even  Sir  Astley  Cooper  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Colles's  name,  and  Fergusson  barely  alludes  to  his  having  written  on 
the  subject.  In  fact,  this  first  real  investigator  of  the  matter  would  seem  to 
have  been  forgotten  until  Prof.  R.  W.  Smith  of  Dublin,  in  his  very  valuable 
work,^  accorded  him  the  credit  to  which  he  was  so  justly  entitled.  At  pre- 
sent, the  name  "  Colles's  fracture"  is  generally  recognized  by  surgical  writers, 
and  employed  to  designate  fractures  of  the  radius  close  to  the  wrist,  even  if 
not  corresponding  exactly  to  the  description  which  Colles  gave.  Prof.  Gor- 
don, of  Belfast,  has  published^  some  researches  which  have  shed  further  light 
upon  the  mechanism  of  these  fractures,  as  well  as  upon  their  treatment ;  his 
views  have  found  confirmation  in  some  interesting  cases  recorded  by  Cameron, 
of  Glasgow.^** 

In  the  United  States,  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject  by  Dr.  John 
Rhea  Barton,"  of  Philadelphia ;  his  views  were  based  upon  clinical  observa- 
tion only,  and  not  upon  anatomical  facts,  yet  they  were  ingenious  and  well 
stated,  and  found  extensive  accej)tance  among  the  surgeons  of  this  country. 

After  this,  no  separate  original  American  paper  on  this  topic  a[>peared  for 
over  thirty  years,  until  Prof.'Moore,^  of  Rochester,  advanced  the  ojiinion  that 
the  fracture  of  the  radius  was  a  less  important  lesion  than  the  luxation  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  which  certainly  is  often  a  marked  feature  of  these 
cases,  and  suggested  a  plan  of  treatment  based  upon  this  view. 

■  (Euvres  Posthumes,  tome  ii.  p.  251.     Paris,  17S3. 

'  (Eiivres  Chiiurgicales,  tome  i.  p.  155.     Paris,  1^13. 

'  Edinburgh  Med=  and  Snrg.  Journal,  April,  1814. 

<  Lemons  Orales,  tome  iv.  p.  161.  Paris,  1S34.  See  also  the  volume  "On  the  Injuries  and 
Diseases  of  Bones"  (Sydenham  Society,  1847),  which  consists  of  selections  from  the  above-nam-ni 
work. 

*  Gazette  Medicale,  1832,  and  Journal  Hebdomadaire,  1836. 
6  Arch.  Gen.  de  M6decine,  1837. 

Ibid.  1842  ;  article  republished  in  his  Clinique  Chirurgicale,  Paris,  1862.  ' 

*  A  Treatise  on  Fractures  in  the  Vicinity  of  Joints,  etc.  Dublin  and  New  York,  l>r)4.  (Tlie 
preface  to  this  work  is  dated  1847.) 

8  A  Treatise  on  Fractures  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Radius,  etc.     London,  1875. 

'°  Glasgow  Med.  Journal,  March,  1878.  "  Med.  Examiner,  1838. 

^  Transactions  of  the  Med.  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1870. 
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Another  essay  Avliicli  has  attracted  much  attuntioii.  and  \slii(li  lias  shed 
a(Miti()iial  liirht  upon  the  lueclianisni  and  |»atlif>l()<ry  of  these  lesions,  has 
been  i»ul)lishoil  by  rilchei',*  of  Brooklyn.  J  may  perha}is  mention  also  a 
iiaper  of  my  own,  read  before  tlie  surgical  Bection  of  tlie  American  Medical 
Association,  in  1878,^  the  views  contained  in  which  will  be  presented,  together 
with  those  of  the  authors  previously  named,  in  the  following  pages.^ 

The  brief  sketch  now  given  is  that  of  a  very  great  and  important  change 
in  })rofessional  ojiinion.  Jjuxations  of  the  wrist,  which  were  formerly  sup- 
l)Osed  to  be  of  very  common  occurrence,  and  described  in  detail,  in  at  least 
four  varieties,  liave  been  relegated  to  a  place  among  the  rarest  lesions  ;  while 
fractures  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  radius  are  recognized  as  of  extreme 
frequency. 

A  careful  study  of  the  shape  of  the  bone  will  render  tlie  study  of  its  fractures 
nmch  easier.  In  speaking  of  it,  it  will  be  sup})Osed  that  the  hand  is  hang- 
inij:  by  the  side,  with  the  palm  looking  forward,  so  that  the  anterior  surface 
is  "the  palmar  and  the  posterior  the  dorsal,  that  the  inner  edge  is  the  ulnar, 
and  that  the  carpal  articulating  surface  is  downward.  Adduction  is  bending 
the  wrist  so  as  to  bring  the  hand  toward  the  median  line,  or  the  side  of  the 
little  linger,  abduction  bringing  it  toward  the  outer  or  thumb-side ;  in  the 
Jbrnier  case,  the  angle  on  the  ulnar  side,  between  the  hand  and  forearm,  and 
in  the  latter,  that  on  the  radial  side,  is  rendered  more  acute.  Points  to  be 
noted  are  the  projection  of  the  radial  st^doid  process,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
normally  at  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  ulna  ;  the  sudden  swell  of  the  bone 
downward,  just  above  the  joint,  so  that  there  is  an  enlarged  portion,  as  com- 
pared with  the  shaft,  somewhat  irregularly  cubical  in  shape  ;  and  the  forward 
curve  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bone,  making  a  decided  concavity  in  its 
outline  if  looked  at  from  either  side.  This  conformation  is  sometimes  more 
and  sometimes  less  marked.  The  fact  that  the  most  frequent  cause  of  frac- 
ture of  the  radius,  low  down,  is  falling  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  may  readily 
be  seen  to  explain  its  comp^arative  infrequency  in  childhood,  as  the  weight  is 
smaller  and  the  leverage  less  than  in  similar  accidents  in  the  adult.  In 
youth,  epiphyseal  separations,  although  not  often  met  with,  are  not  unknown , 
and  at  all  later  jieriods  of  life  the  bone  gives  way  with  great  readiness. 

Both  sexes  are  alike  liable  to  these  injuries. 

As  already  said,  in  a  vast  majority  of  the  cases  the  cause  is  a  fall  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand  ;  in  a  few,  liowever,  the  back  of  the  hand  comes  to  the 
ground,  and  the  difference  in  tlie  effect  produced  is  of  no  small  importance, 
as  I  shall  try  to  show  hereafter.  Direct  violence  is,  I  think,  still  more  rarely 
assignable  as  a  cause ;  Malgaigne  quotes  one  case  from  Ilublier,  in  which  a 
young  girl,  whose  Avrist  had  been  caught  between  a  carriage-pole  and  a  wall, 
had  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  lower  jjart  of  the  radius,  the  lowei*  fragment 
being  also  split  vertically  into  two  parts. 

Authors  have  expressed  very  divergent  views  as  to  the  lines  of  these  fractures. 
"Without  quoting  these  at  length,  I  may  merely  say  that  the  practical  result  of 
the  examination  of  cases  and  specimens  seems  to  me  to  be  that  the  lines  of 
breakage  are  almost  infinitely  various.  Sometimes  the  bone  gives  way  almost 
exactly  transversely,  the  fragments  being,  however,  serrated  or  notched  ;  some- 
times the  fracture  is  oblic^ue  from  before  baclcward,  or  from  Avithin  outward, 
or  part  of  it  may  run  in  one  direction  and  ]»art  in  another.  Stunetimes  the 
separation  takes  place  \'ery  close  to  the  joint,  sometimes  farther  from  it. 

'  Tian.fartious  of  tlu;  MimI.  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings,  March,  1S7S. 

*.  I'ublished  in  the  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1879. 

•  Tlie  reader  will  of  course  understand  that  the  above  list  is  not  intended  to  embrace  aU  that 
lias  been  written  on  the  subjer-t,  which  has  been  of  course  dealt  with  in  systematic  works,  .a» 
well  as  ill  short  articles  coutaiuiug  reports  of  cases,  suggestions  in  regard  to  treatment,  etc. 
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SoiiK'tinic's  the  lowi-r  IViiiriuciit  is  split  or  lisBurod  in  various  directions,  so  as 
to  constitute  two  or  more  tVagnients  of  very  irregular  size  and  sliajie.  Oeea- 
sionally  the  fracture  begins  at  the  articular  surface,  and  runs  up  into  the 
sul)stance  of  the  bone  to  a  greater  or  less  distance ;  of  this  a  notable  example 
exists  in  the  Warren  Museum,*  and  another  is  mentioned  by  l)ui)U3'tren.* 
In  another  specimen'  in  the  A\"arren  Museum,  there  is  a  double  fracture,  the 
result  of  direct  violence;  it  is  described  as  ''comminuted  fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  just  above,  and  into  the  joint,  and  a  second  fracture, 
two  and  a  half  inches  above  the  joint."  Dupuytren^  records  another  case,  in 
which  a  woman,  aged  sixty-two,  having  rolled  down  about  sixty  steps,  had 
"  one  fracture  about  an  inch  above  the  joint,  and  the  other  an  inch  an(l  a  half 
■higher  up.  The  ulna,  which  was  dislocated  inward,  protruded  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  an  inch  through  the  skin."*  The  Museum  of  the  New  York 
Hospital  contains  a  specimen®  described  as  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  "  obliquely  upward  and  backward,  from  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  the  palmar  edge  of  the  carpal  joint.  The  fracture  was  transvei-se  and 
incomplete ;  for  a  long  narrow  fragment  passing  up  from  the  styloid  process 
was  still  continuous  wdth  the  shaft.  This  connecting  bony  bridge  was 
slightly  bent  so  as  to  permit  the  articular  surface  of  the  radius  to  be  slightly 
rotated  toward  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm."  In  the  other  forearm 
there  was  extensive  comminution  of  the  radius  for  the  space  of  two  inches, 
and  the  shaft  "  is  seen  to  be  invaded  b}^  a  longitudinal  fissure  running  up 
from  the  fractured  surface." 

Occasionally  there  is  a  separation  of  a  lateral  portion  of  the  articular 
extremity.  A  number  of  instances  are  on  record  in  which  the  styloid  jtro- 
cess  has  been  thus  broken  oft*.  Such  a  specimen  exists  in  the  Wistar  and 
Horner  Museum,  and  another  in  the  Warren  Museum  ;^  C  allendei*^  speaks  of 
two  in  museums  in  London,  and  Hamilton  thinks  that  he  has  made  out  the 
lesion  twice  in  the  living  subject.  One  curious  case  is  recorded  by  Butler,' 
in  w^hich  a  boy  of  fourteen,  by  a  fall  from  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  had  the 
styloid  process  broken  oft'  and  drawn  upward  an  inch  and  a  half,  where  it 
became  firmly  united. 

In  the  Xew  York  Hospital  Museum  there  is  a  specimen'''  in  which  "  the 
only  fracture  of  the  radius  consists  in  a  chipping  otf  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  lower  extremity,  so  as  to  separate  the  articular  facet  for  the  ulna  from  the 
rest  of  the  bone.  One  of  the  carpal  bones  is  also  broken."  It  is  difficult  to 
entertain  any  other  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  this  lesion  than  that  of  direct 
violence. 

Gross*^  records  the  followmg:  "In  the  case  of  a  young  man  whom  I 
attended  along  with  Dr.  Ohenowith,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  was 
split  in  two  by  a  transverse  and  an  oblique  fissure,  the  larger  fragment  being 

*  Catalogue,  p.  174,  No.  1035.  2  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  Bones,  p.  126. 
»  Catalogue,  p.  174,  No.  1038.  ♦  Op.  cit.,  p.  127. 

*  I  am  tempted  to  refer  liere  to  an  instance  reported  hy  Mr.  Godlee  (Med.  Times  and  Gazette, 
1883),  in  vriiich  a  man,  aged  twenty,  by  a  fall  backward  on  his  hands,  sustained  a  compound 
fracture  of  tlie  left  radius  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds,  with  displacement  for- 
ward of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  which  projected  beneath  the  skin.  "An  incision  was  made, 
and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  had  slipped  behind  the  l)one,  was  raised  up 
with  a  blunt  hook  ;  but  the  ulna  could  not  be  replaced  until  first  the  styloid  process  and  tlien 
the  end  of  the  bone  had  been  sawed  off."  The  mechanism  of  this  injury  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  clearly  the  same  as  that  in  Dupuytren's  case  above  mentioned,  in  which  the  removal  of  the 
end  of  the  ulna  was  also  practised,  but  not  with  so  complete  a  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the 
limb. 

6  Catalogue,  p.  80,  No.  130. 

'  No.  4631.     (Mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hodges.) 

*  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  1865.  '  New  York  Medical  Journal,  1867. 
»  Catalogue,  p.  79,  No.  128.                                            "  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  970. 
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completely  detached  «iid  tlirown  inward  and  forward  over  the  ulna,  whence, 
as  it  was  imiiossiblo  to  roitlaec  it,  1  removed  it  l)y  incision.  A  good  reco- 
very took  place,  with  hardly  any  impairment  of  the  fnnctions  of  the  wrist- 
joint." 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  widest  variety  has  been 
observed  in  the  lines  of  breakage  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wrist.  Yet  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  is  fractured  in  a  direction  more  or  less  transverse,  and  that  the  defor- 
mity produced  is  nearly  the  same  in  all. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fracture  theoretically  described  by 
Barton ;  and  as  his  paper,  the  first  one  published  on  this  special  subject  in 
America,  had  for  a  time  a  good  deal  of  influence  on  professional  opinion,  it 
may  be  well  to  explain  briefly  what  his  views  w^ere.  He  says  that  in  the 
act  of  falling  "  the  hand  is  instinctively  thrown  out,  and  the  force  of  the  tall 
is  first  met  by  the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  is  violently  bent  backward  until 
the  bones  of  the  wrist  are  driven  against  the  dorsal  edge  of  the  articulating 
surface  of  the  radius,  which,  being  unable  to  resist,  gives  way.  A  fragment 
is  thus  broken  oft"  from  the  margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  this  bone,  and 
is  carried  up  before  the  carpal  bones  and  rested  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  radius ;  they  having  been  forced  from  their  position  either  by  the  vio- 
lence or  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  alone."'  Again,  he  says :  "  It 
sometimes  happens,  also,  though  rarely,  that  fracture  of  a  similar  character 
to  the  one  first  described  occurs  on  the  j)(dmar  side  of  the  radius,  from  the 
application  of  force  against  the  back  of  the  hand  while  it  is  bent  forward  to 
its  ultimate  degree." 

In  the  forty^five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  these 
views,  there  has  not  been,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  a  single 
instance  placed  on  record  in  which  they  have  been  confirmed  by  dissection. 
Voillemier^  quotes  one  case  from  Lenoir,  which  may  have  been  of  this  cha- 
racter, but  is  open  to  doubt ;  and  in  most  cases  of  comminution  of  the  lower 
fragment,  the  dorsal  portion  has  been  broken  oft".  But  although  a  detached 
piece  might  be  carried  up  before  the  carpal  bones,  there  would  not  be,  as  he 
says,  "  on  the  palmar  side  a  prominence  which  is  round  and  smooth,  and 
difteriug  in  this  from  similar  projections  formed  by  the  fractured  ends  of 
bones.""  Nor  is  it  likely  that,  from  a  fracture  merely  of  the  posterior  lip  of 
the  articulating  surface  of  the  radius,  treated  with  ordinary  skill  or  care, 
such  bad  results  would  often  ensue  as  Bai'ton  enumerates :  "  A  crooked  arm, 
deformities,  rigid  joints,  inflexible  fingers,  loss  of  the  pronating  and  supi- 
nating  motions."  Yet  consequences  like  these  are  frequently  seen  to  follow 
the  fractures  just  above  the  wrist. 

Fractures  presenting  such  various  conditions  must,  of  course,  be  due  to 
equally  various  mechanisms.  Nevertheless,  tlie  vast  majority  of  cases  must 
be  ascribed,  I  think,  to  the  "  cross-breaking  strain""  produced  by  over-extension 
of  the  wrist,  as  maintained  1)y  Callcndcr,  Gordon,  and  I'ilchcr.  In  other 
words,  the  hand  being  forced  backward,  an  immense  tension  is  put  upon  the 
anterior  carpal  ligament,  and  thus  a  leverage  is  exerted  upon  the  lo^^'er  end 
of  the  bone,  beyond  the  resisting  power  of  its  structure.  First  the  palmar 
wall  gives  way,  then  the  columns  or  lamellfc  in  succession,  and  finally,  the 
dorsal  wall. 

When  the  fall  takes  place  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  bone  gives  way  in 
like  manner,  but  in  a  reverse  direction ;  the  mechanism  is  the  same.     That 

'  Archives  CJenfirales  de  Medecine,  D6c.  1839. 
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this  occurs,  I  think  there  is  ample  evidence,  although  it  has  been  doubted 
l)y  some  writers. 

Fractures  of  the  lateral  margins  of  the  articulating  surface  are  less  easily 
ex})lained,  but  may  be  due  to  the  sudden  force  brought  to  bear  by  violent 
contact  of  the  carpal  bones,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  rare  instances 
of  "  stellate  cracks." 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  transverse  fracture  in  the  way  above  stated,  the 
area  of  the  end  of  the  upper  fragment  is  less  than  that  of  the  opposed  surface 
of  the  lower;  and  the  force  continuing  to  act,  the  former  is  driven  down  into 
the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  latter,  and  may  s[)lit  or  burst  it  into  several  lesser 
fragments,  thus  comminuting  it.  Or,  if  this  splitting  does  not  take  place, 
the  compact  wall  may  penetrate  the  spongy  texture  of  the  lower  fragment, 
constituting  an  impaction.  Experiments  on  the  dead  subject  have  been 
many  times  made  b}^  diflerent  observers,  and  always  with  the  same  general 
result,  in  support  of  the  above  statements. 

With  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  impaction,  writers  have  been  greatly  at 
variance.  Gordon  says  that  in  Colles's  fracture  it  is  impossible.  Callcnder 
says  that  thirty-six  specimens  in  the  various  museums  in  London  show  de- 
formity in  all  clearly  due  to  "  the  impaction  of  the  proximal  into  the  distal 
€nd  of  the  bone."  Voillemicr  thought  the  impaction  so  marked  a  feature  of 
the  injury  that  he  would  rank  it  among  what  he  calls  "  fractures  by  penetra- 
tion." R.  W.  Smith  argues  that  the  appearances  which  led  Voillemier  to 
this  opinion  were  due  to  deposits  of  new  bone.  This  question  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  discussed  at  greater  length  and  with  more  zeal  than  its  import- 
ance really  warrants.  It  cannot  be  settled  upon  the  evidence  of  specimens  of 
old  and  long-healed  fractures  alone,  but  lesions  of  recent  date  must  be  examined 
also  ;  and  from  both  together  I  think  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  impac- 
tion occurs  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  it  is  wanting.  Deposits  of  new  bone 
may  undoubtedly  take  place  in  some  cases,  simulating  impaction,  or  increasing 
its  apparent  extent. 

Probably  the  experience  of  most  surgeons  will  confirm  the  statement  of 
Pilcher,  that  a  tall  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  may  be  productive  of  a  mere 
strain  of  the  ligamentous  structures,  of  bruising  or  even  of  Assuring  of  the 
hone,  or  of  actual  fracture  with  separation,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  force 
brought  to  bear  in  over-extension  of  the  hand. 

The  sriiiiptoms  of  this  fracture  are,  as  a  general  rule,  very  decided.  There  is 
great  pain,  and  instant  helplessness  of  the  hand  ;  the  wrist  is  almost  always 
deformed  in  a  marked  degree,  and  often  both  preternatural  mobility  and 
crepitus  are  present.  Swelling  comes  on  very  rapidly,  and,  in  some  cases, 
there  is  ecchymosis,  although,  by  reason  of  the  thickness  of  the  skin  of  the 
palm,  this  is  not  as  apt  to  occur  as  in  fractures  in  most  other  regions. 

The  deformity  requires  special  mention.  It  is  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  bending  backward  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius ;  the  back 
of  the  wrist  is  humped  up,  and  there  is  a  corresitonding  depression  at  the 
palmar  side,  with  a  sort  of  creasing  of  the  skin.  Sometimes  the  dorsal 
preeminence  is  distinctly  greater  at  the  radial  side,  the  part  having  a  twisted 
ap})earance.  By  Velpeau  the  deformity  was  said  to  resemble  the  back  of  a 
silver  fork,  and  the  comparison  is  not  an  inapt  one.  Taken  together  with 
the  pain  and  loss  of  jiower  in  the  hand,  it  is  often  in  itself  conclusive  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  injury. 

Preternatural  mobility  may  usually  be  detected  by  grasping  the  patient's 
hand  (as  if  in  shaking  liands),  and  taking  hold  of  the  torearm ;  then  Hexing 
and  extending  the  wrist.  By  the  same  manceuvre  crepitus  is  apt  to  be 
elicited,  but  it  may  be  very  slight.  In  the  case  of  decided  impaction,  both 
of  these  symptoms  may  be  but  slightly  marked  ;  when  they  aiv  very  readily 
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porceived,  there  is  reason  to  Hus})ect  comminution.  Maisonncuvc' records  tlie 
following  ease:  A  woman,  aged  seventy,  fell,  striking  the  j»alin  of  her  right 
hand.  !She  had  instantly  great  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  wrist,  and  com- 
jdeto  loss  of  power  in  the  hand,  which  l)ecamc  swollen;  hut  there  was  no 
deformity  nor  crepitus.  If,  however,  the  hand  was  strongly  extended,  there 
was  penc'iitihle  a  yielding  of  the  radius  ahout  an  inch  ahove  the  joint.  Slie 
died  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  the  diagnosis  of  fracture  was  veritied ;  hut 
the  j)eriosteuni  on  the  dorsal  fai^e  of  the  hone  was  untorn.  The  styloid  pro- 
cess of  the  ulna  had  heen  wrenched  otf,  and  was  adherent  to  the  internal 
lateral  ligament. 

Besides  the  "silver-fork"  deformity,  there  is  in  these  cases  an  uhdnctio]i  of 
the  hand,  so  that  its  radial  border  forms  with  that  of  the  forearm  an  entering 
angle,  and  the  ulna  pi'ojects  strongly  on  the  other  side  of  the  wrist.  This  is 
due  largel}'  to  the  fracturing  force,  the  hand  being  stopped  while  the  weight 
of  the  Ijody  continues  to  drive  the  upper  fragment  downward  and  forward, 
and  thus  to  push  it  into  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  lower.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  impact  comes  chiefly  upon  the  radial  side  of 
the  palm,  in  falls  upon  the  hand,  and  hence  that  the  penetration  of  the  lower 
by  till'  upper  fragment  would  naturally  be  greater  on  that  side.  But  this  is 
in  fact  a  shortening  of  the  forearm  on  this  margin  by  a  change  in  the  posi- 
tion and  plane  of  the  lower  articulating  surface  of  the  radius,  and  the  angle 
of  the  hand  with  the  forearm  must  be  correspondingly  changed.  The  ulna 
does  not  move ;  it  cannot,  by  reason  of  its  very  close  articulation  with  the 
humerus  above.  Hence,  it  seems  to  me  incorrect  to  speak  of  luxation  of  the 
ulna  as  an  element  of  this  lesion ;  it  is  the  hand  which,  with  the  lower  frag- 
ment of  the  radius,  assumes  a  new  position  with  regard  to  that  bone.  And 
in  strictness  the  ulna  should  not  be  said  to  project,  although  the  expression 
may  be  retained  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

Perhaps  I  may  best  speak  here  of  the  view^s  of  Prof.  Moore,  of  Rochester,, 
who  maintains  that  ••'  luxation  of  the  ulna"  is  the  key  to  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  the  lesion  in  these  cases.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  there 
is  often  a  twisting  of  the  wrist  along  with  the  mere  over-extension  which 
breaks  the  radius,  and  when  the  change  of  angle  between  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm,  just  spoken  of,  takes  place,  there  must  of  necessity  be  also  a  change  in 
the  relations  between  the  carpal  bones  and  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna.  And 
by  entanglement  in  the  annular  ligament  or  a  tendon  (generally,  I  think,  that 
of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris),  the  correction  of  this  latter  displacement  may 
be  rendered  very  difficult.  Admitting,  however,  that  such  a  state  of  things 
exists,  as  claimed  by  Prof.  Moore,  in  one-half  of  the  cases,  it  seems  to  me 
that  its  absence  in  the  other  half  certainly  makes  it  secondary  to  the  lesion 
which  is  always  present.  With  all  deference  to  his  learning  and  practical 
ability,  I  am  myself  unable  to  accept  his  theory,  to  which  I  believe  the  above 
statement  does  justice ;  of  the  treatment  based  upon  it,  which  has  some  great 
merits,  more  will  bo  said  pi'esently. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  swelling  takes  placi'  very  rapidly  after  frac- 
ture in  this  region.  When  the  lesion  involves  the  articular  surface,  or  in 
other  words  enters  the  joint,  there  is  copious  eftusion  into  this  cavity,  and 
active  inflammation  may  be  set  U}».  And  in  any  case  the  sheaths  of  the  ten- 
dons are  thus  distended ;  besides  which,  although  at  a  somewhat  later  stage, 
the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  becomes  the  seat  of  lymphization,  and  some- 
times, especially  in  feeble  or  aged  persons,  of  (edematous  fulness. 

tShiialfaneous  fracture  of  both  radii  near  their  lower  extremities  has  been 
observed   in   many  instances,  the   reason  of  its   frequency  being   obvious. 

'  (Jliniquc  Chiriirgicak',  tuuio  i.  p.  1(34. 
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Nothing  special  need  be  said  in  regard  to  it,  as  each  lesion  is  as  independent 
of  the  other  as  if  the  limbs  belonged  to  different  bodies. 

Compound fradu re  is  very  rare  in  this  region;  except  in  gunshot  injuries, 
or  in  railroad  or  machinery  accidents,  indeed,  1  do  not  know  that  it  is  ever 
seen.  The  neighboring  bones  and  soft  parts  would  in  suoli  a  case  be  likely 
to  be  also  involved,  and  the  sum  of  the  injury  would  be  great  enough  to 
demand  amputation.  In  a  number  of  instances  recorded  l)y  Ifamilton  and 
others,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna  has  been  driven  through  tlie  skiii, 
having  had  the  carpus  torn  away  from  it  along  with  the  distal  frao;ment  of 
the  radius;  but  here  the  fracture  is  still  a  simple  one,  and  the  lesion  just 
mentioned  is  a  complication  only. 

Bryant'  mentions  a  very  curious  complication,  produced  by  a  fall  from  a 
height,  in  a  man  aged  thirty.  "There  was  an  impacted  Colles's  fracture  of 
the  right  radius,  and  a  vertical  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  same  bone  into 
the  joint."  A  much  more  common  complication,  especially  apt  to  occur  in 
cases  due  to  direct  violence,  is  fracture  of  one  or  more  of  the  carpal  bones, 
the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  being  those  oftenest  affected. 

Epiphi^/scal  separations  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  have  been  spoken  of 
by  some  authors  -^  but  they  do  not  present  any  special  features  as  compared 
with  (ordinary  fractures  in  this  region. 

Wlien,  as  happens  in  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases,  the  fracture  is  the 
result  of  a  fall  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  distal  fragment  is  driven  forward, 
so  that  the  articulating  surface  looks  toward  the  palmar  instead  of  towtird 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  limb.  The  leverage  is  then  exerted  in  the  direction 
of  flexion,  and  not  of  extension,  and  the  hand  is  bent  forward,  so  that  in  the 
state  of  pronation  it  makes  an  angle  downward  with  the  forearm.  Of  this  I 
liave  lately  seen  a  striking  instance,  which  will  be  further  spoken  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  treatment. 

In  such  cases  the  symptoms  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  those  of  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  injury  before  detailed ;  but  there  is  a  slight  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  deformity,  such  as  will  readily  be  understood.  The 
lower  fragment,  instead  of  rising  up  on  the  dorsal  surfiice,  drops  forward,  and 
the  "  silver-fork"  shape  of  the  wrist  is  much  less  distinct. 

The  course  of  these  cases  is  extremely  variable.  Unfortunately,  au  oppor- 
tunity is  not  seldom  presented  of  seeing  the  results  of  treatment  so  inefficient 
as  to  amount  to  almost  nothing.  Often  the  defornjity  is  uncorrected,  and  the 
patient  goes  through  life  with  the  wrist  misshapen.  But  as  union  takes 
place,  and  as  the  irritation  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing soft  parts  subsides,  the  usefulness  of  the  limb  is  restored,  and  the  hand 
regains  its  strength,  except  for  actions  consisting  in  pushing,  and  such  as 
require  its  complete  flexion  on  the  forearm. 

When  the  force  has  acted  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  it  is  extension  that  is 
apt  to  be  thus  interfered  with,  and  the  member  acquires  a  claw-like  apjiear- 
ance,  aggravated  in  one  case  which  has  come  under  my  notice  by  nerve-lesions, 
impairing  the  ruitritiou  of  the  part,  shrivelling  the  fingers,  and  totally  abolish- 
ing strength  and  freedom  of  motion. 

U  nder  proper  treatment,  however,  a  far  more  favorable  condition  of  things 
is  brought  about.  Union  generally  takes  place  readily,  and  if  the  fragments 
have  been  put  into  proper  apposition,  the  shape  and  strength  of  the  wrist,  as 
well  as  the  motions  of  the  part,  are  completely  restored. 

Between  these  two  extremes — -union  with  great  deformit}-  and  union  with 
perfect  restoration  of  shape,  there  are  of  course  innumerable  gradations.     In 

'  Manual  for  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  2d  Am.  edition,  p.  78S. 

*  Holmes,  Surgical  Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases,  p.  254;  R.  W.  Smith,  op.  eit.,  p.  165. 
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the  majority  of  cases,  the  result  obtained  is  a  useful  hand,  with  perhaps  a 
de£jree  of  (UsfigUR'nient  not  sufficient  to  be  a  serious  ainioyance,  unless  the 
patient  be  a  ^vonuln  in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  A  city  surgeon  may  almost 
daily  see  the  most  laborious  occupations  pursued  by  persons  who  have  been 
the  sul))ects  of  this  fracture,  as  testified  to  by  the  unmistakable  distortion  of 
the  affected  limb — the  i)rojection  of  the  ulna,  the  abduction  of  the  hand, 
and  the  thickening  of  the  wrist. 

Anchylosis  of  the  joint  very  seldom  occurs  ;  a  fact  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  rarity  of  actual  involvement  of  the  articular  surface.  Even 
when  there  has  been  extreme  distension  of  the  tendinous  sheaths,  and  the 
stiffenino;  of  the  wrist  is  at  first  strongly  marked,  the  parts  ultimately  resume 
their  suppleness,  except  in  the  case  of  very  old,  feeble,  or  rheumatic  subjects. 
Barometric  pains  are  sometimes  complained  of  subsequently,  but  not,  I  think, 
as  often  as  after  most  other  fractures. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  fractures  does  not  generally  offer  very  much  diffi- 
culty. Luxations  of  the  wrist,  with  which  they  Avould  be  most  likely  to  be 
confounded,  are  so  rare  as  practically  to  be  almost  excluded  from  considera- 
tion. One  case,  observed  by  Lenoir,  and  published  by  Voillemier,^  is  undis- 
puted, having  been  verified  by  dissection  after  the  patient's  death.  Another, 
mentioned  by  Hamilton,*  seems  to  me  to  be  beyond  doubt.  Xearly  fifty 
others  have  been  recorded  as  such,^  but  none  of  them  can  ]je  accepted  upon 
the  evidence  offered.  I  have  had  one  case  in  which  the  character  of  the 
deformity,  the  ease  of  complete  reduction,  and  the  speedy  resumption  of  the 
normal  condition  and  use  of  the  hand,  convinced  me  that  there  had  been  a 
luxation  of  the  carpus  backward ;  and  two  others  which  I  had  reason  to 
believe  were  of  that  nature,  but  in  regard  to  which  I  feel  less  positive. 

Admitting  that  luxation  can  occur,  it  is  of  course  desirable  that  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  two  lesions  should  be  known,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
from  the  limited  facts  at  command. 

The  pain,  heljDlessness  of  the  hand,  and  deformity,  are  alike  in  both.  But 
on  examination,  instead  of  the  rough  and  irregular  edges  of  the  broken 
bone,  the  fingers  of  the  surgeon  will,  in  the  case  of  a  dislocation,  find  on  one 
side  the  smooth  concavity  of  the  articulating  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  on  the  other  the  rounded  convexity  formed  by  those  of  the  carpus. 
The  styloid  processes,  according  to  Hamilton,  were  plainly  felt  in  his  case. 
Preternatural  mo1)ility,  apt  to  be  present  in  fracture,  althougli  perhaps  in  but 
slight  degree,  will  be  wanting  in  dislocation,  and  so  also  will  crepitus.  Re- 
duction, often  very  difficult  in  fracture,  gradually  efiected,  and  attended  with 
a  grating  sound,  is  easy,  sudden,  and  marked  by  a  click  or  snap,  in  luxation. 

The  only  other  lesion  with  which  fracture  could  be  confounded  is  a  severe 
sprain,  and  the  limits  between  these  injuries  are,  as  already  said,  very  ill  de- 
fmed.  It  seems  quite  possible  that  cases  are  not  very  rare  in  which  the  bone 
is  partially  broken  through,  and  that  sometimes,  when  the  bone  is  compU-tely 
divided,  the  fragments  may  remain  in  contact,  the  fibrous  structures  being 
untorn.  A  mistake,  however,  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  really 
a  matter  of  no  moment. 

The  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  has  been  very  ex- 
tensively discussed,  and  difi'erent  surgeons  have  held  widely  different  views 

'  Archives  G^nerales  di;  Mfidecine,  D6c.  1839  ;  also  in  his  Cliniciue  Chiiiirgicale,  p.  120.  It 
may  also  be  found  in  R.  W.  Smith's  work  before  quoted. 

'  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  p.  712. 

'  The  reader  who  wishes  to  foUow  up  the  matter  can  lird  iu  Malgaigue  (op.  cit.,  tome  ii.  p. 
081  et  serj.),  ami  in  n  valuable  prize  essay  by  Dr.  T.  K.  Cruse,  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Med.  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1874,  the  references  to  these  reports.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  want  of  correspondence  between  the  lists  given  by  these  two  authors. 
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as  to  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  the  indications,  whicli  in  themselves 
are  simple  enough — to  correct  the  niaT{)0sitioii  of  the  fragments,  and  to  main- 
tain them  in  accurate  contact  until  union  shall  have  occurred. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  express  strongly  enough  my  conviction,  that  tlie 
great  reason  why  deformity  so  often  follows  fractures  of  tlie  radius  close  to 
the^vrist,  is  because  of  failure  to  carry  out  the  first  of  the  above  indications. 
lieduction  is  not  effected  at  all.  If  this  is  once  tlioroughly  accomjilished,  a 
good  result  can  be  obtained  with  almost  any  form  of  apparatus  fitted  to  the 
ease  with  ordinary  skill  and  care.  If  it  is  not  properly  attended  to,  it  makcB 
no  difference  how  elaborate  may  be  the  appliances  used,  the  deformity  will 
surely  become  permanent. 

Authors  have  differed  greatly  as  to  the  condition  of  such  fractures  with  re- 
gard to  reducibility.  Callender  said,  that  "  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  im- 
paction so  fixes  the  fragments  that  they  cannot  be  unlocked,  and  the  deformity 
is  permanent."  CoUes,  on  the  other  hand,  said :  "  If  the  surgeon  lock  liis 
hand  in  that  of  the  patient  and  make  extension,  even  with  moderate  force,  he 
restores  the  limb  to  its  natural  form  ;  but  the  distortion  of  the  limb  instantly 
returns  on  the  extension  being  removed."  Sir  A.  Cooper  thought  that  power- 
ful extension  was  required,  but  that  the  moment  it  was  relaxed  the  deformity 
recurred.  Moore  holds  that  if  the  head  of  the  ulna  is  disengaged  from  the 
annular  ligament  and  tendon  of  the  extensor  carjii  ulnaris,  the  whole  diffi- 
culty is  overcome.  Pilcher  regards  the  dorsal  periosteum  and  the  ligament 
between  the  cuneiform  bone  and  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  the  former 
especially,  as  the  parts  at  fault. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  each  of  these  practical  surgeons  could  have  cited 
cases  in  proof  of  his  special  views ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  conditions  met  with 
are  anything  but  uniform.  Therefore  I  think  it  vain  to  insist  on  any  one 
method  of  reduction  as  the  proper  one ;  each  case  is  to  be  studied  for  itself, 
and  such  manipulation  adopted  as  seems  to  promise  best.  Failing  this,  some 
other  plan  may  be  tried. 

Moore's  method  is  a  very  good  one :  he  grasps  the  prone  hand  of  the  patient 
with  one  hand,  the  forearm  with  the  other,  his  thumbs  being  applied  against 
the  head  of  the  ulna  so  as  to  act  as  a  sort  of  double  fulcrum.  I  have  once  or 
twice  succeeded  by  using  m^'  knee  as  a  fulcrum,  grasping  the  hand  and  frag- 
ment with  one  hand,  while  steadying  the  forearm  with  the  other.  Lonsdale^ 
says :  "  The  ends  of  the  bone  may  often  be  unlocked  by  suddenly  supiuating 
the  arm  to  the  utmost." 

One  thing  seems  to  me  of  great  importance,  viz.,  to  act  as  much  as  possible 
directly  upon  the  fragments  themselves.  Too  often  extension  is  made  upon 
the  hand  alone ;  and  although  in  old  persons,  with  soft  or  brittle  bones,  such 
a  procedure  may  disengage  the  lower  fragment,  yet  in  others,  and  especially 
if  the  fracturing  force  have  been  severe,  and  if  the  upper  fragment  have 
been  strongly  driven  into  the  lower,  it  may  totally  fail.  By  such  a  ma- 
ncEuvre  the  soft  parts  may  be  drawn  out  into  something  appnxiching  the 
normal  shape,  the  fragments  still  remaining  in  their  talse  relation,  so  that 
no  real  good  is  effected.  Often,  as  Hamilton  points  out,  the  ligaments  are 
torn.  The  circumduction  recommended  by  Moore  for  disentangling  the 
head  of  the  ulna  will  sometimes  free  the  lower  fragment  also. 

Precise  directions  cannot,  however,  be  given  for  every  case.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  the  surgeon  should  know  what  is  the  normal  form 
which  he  wishes  to  restore,  and  that  he  should  have  suificient  ingenuity  and 
mechanical  dexterity  to  ascertain  and  overcome  whatever  difficulty  may 
exist  in  each  case,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  14G. 
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Tlio  frairmonts  liaving  been  discngasiied,  if  there  liave  l)een  no  criisldng.  ot 
tlie  cancellous  substance,  tlieir  ai)position  can  l>e  readily  maintained,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  articular  face  of  the  bone  has  resumed  its  natural  posi- 
tion, looking  slightly  toward  the  ])almar  aspect  of  the  limb.  The  "silver- 
fork"  deformity  wdll  be  markedly  diminished,  although  it  may  be  that  swell- 
ing will  already  liavc  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  a  fulness 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  wrist.  The  concavity  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  radius 
will  be  restored,  and,  if  the  hand  be  placed  in  a  natural  position,  neither 
flexed  nor  extended  upon  the  forearm,  the  ball  of  the  thumb  will  be  seen  to 
bulge  strongly  downward,  thus  apparently  incretising  the  concavity  just 
mentioned.  At  the  same  time  the  ulna  will  have  gone  back  into  its  proper 
place,  and  the  ulnar  edge  of  the  wrist  and  hand  will  nuike  with  it  a  slight 
entering  angle. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  if  there  have  been  crushing  of  tJie  snljstance  of 
either  fragment,  or  if  the  lower  one  be  comminuted,  this  complete  restoration 
may  be  impossible,  and  a  certain  amount  of  distortion  will  remain  in  sjiite  of 
the  surgeon's  best  directed  eflbrts.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  patient  should 
be  notitied  that  he  has  to  expect  more  or  less  deformity  to  be  permanent. 

In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  displacement  has  occurred  in  the  opposite 
direction,  namel}",  with  the  lower  fragment  bent  toward  the  palm,  the 
manoeuvres  must  be  modified  accordingly ;  the  details  wdll  readily  suggest 
themselves. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  in  cases  wdiich  present  any  degree  of  difficulty,  the 
surgeon's  task  will  be  rendered  much  easier  by  having  the  patient  in  a  state 
of  complete  anaesthesia. 

A  very  large  array  of  splints  has  been  devised  for  the  treatment  of  frac- 
tures of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  By  the  older  surgeons,  the  dorsal  and 
palmar  boards  w^ere  employed,  with  pads  to  push  the  fragments  into  place. 
Dupuytren,  in  the  hope  of  correcting  the  projection  of  the  ulna  and  the  ab- 
duction of  the  hand,  applied  a  curved  bar  along  tiie  ulnar  edge  of  the  forearm 
and  hand ;  it  is  best  known,  perhaps,  by  its  French  name,  as  the  "  attelle 
cubitale."  The  same  end  has  been  sought  by  means  of  a  pistol-shaped  board, 
placed  on  the  dorsum  of  the  forearm  and  hand ;  some  surgeojis  have  thoutrht 
that  this  answered  a  better  purpose  if  laid  along  the  palmar  surface.  By 
most  authors  this  contrivance  has  been  called  ^  jS^elaton's  splint ;''  but  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  that  author's  Path.ologie  Chirurgicah\  published  in  1844. 
Malgaigne  speaks  of  w^ooden  splints,  "which  should  first  cover  the  forearm 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  which  at  the  wrist  should  bend  sharply  inward, 
not  by  their  surfaces,  but  by  tlieir  edges."  These,  he  says,  w^ere  proposed  by 
Blandiu  in  1836,  but  had  been  "previously  known."  The  tact  is  that  the 
pistol-shaped  splint  is  clearly  described  by  Goyrand,'  as  an  improved  form  of 
apparatus  devised  by  himself. 

Skey  thought  that  the  hand  ought  to  be  sedulously  supported  ;  Gordon,  of 
Belfast,  believes  that  its  w^eight  may  l)e  made  useful  as  an  adducting  force. 

Bond's  splint,  proposed  in  1852,  has  had  a  very  wide  popularity  in  Ame- 
rica, and  with  some  modification  is  a  very  good  one.  It  consists  of  a  board 
cut  to  the  outline  of  the  normal  hand  and  forearm,  and  furnished  with  a  }»al- 
mar  block,  over  which  the  fingers  are  flexed.  Leather  strips  are  generalh' 
tacked  along  its  edges  to  keep  the  i»arts  more  secure.  This  splint  is  irreatly 
improved  by  fastening  along  its  radial  margin  a  block  of  wood,  so  shaped 
as  to  fill  up  the  concavity  before  noted  as  normal  in  this  part  of  the  limb. 
Without  this,  and  especially  with  the  palmar  block  as  larije  as  is  usuallv 
made.  Bond's  splint  can  only  keep  up  the  deformity  it  is  meant  to  correct.     \ 

*  Jourual  Uebdomadaire  des  Progrea  des  Sciences  Medicates,  F6v.  1836,  p.  177. 
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make  this  statement  from  the  exuminution  of  a  number  of  cases  treated  by 
most  able  hands  on  this  plan.  Hays's  splint,  a  mere  temporary  substitute  for 
Bond's,  is  open  to  the  same  objection.  Hamilton  uses  a  splint  on  the  same 
principle,  but  padded  with  horsehair,  kept  in  place  by  a  sack-like  envelop. 
He  employs  a  dorsal  splint  also. 

Fig.  613. 


Bond's  splint  for  fracture  of  the  radius. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  splint  was  made  ])y  Carr,  a  surgeon  in  Xew 
Hampshire,  which  consisted  of  a  slip  of  board  to  fit  along  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  foreai'm,  narrowing  at  the  wrist,  and  having  nailed  across  it,  by  way 
of  palmar  block,  a  cylindrical  bit  of  wood  like  a  section  of  broomstick  (which, 
I  believe,  the  first  one  really  was).  Very  good  results  are  said  to  have  been 
obtained  with  this,  and  it  is  certainly  correct  in  principle.  More  elal)orate 
and  complicated  contrivances,  on  the  same  general  plan,  but  with  adjustable 
blocks,  have  been  made  by  others. 

Coover's  splint,  shaped  out  of  wood,  so  as  to  tit  the  i)almar  surface  of  the 

Fig.  614. 


2\ 


Coover's  splint  for  fracture  of  the  radius. 

forearm  and  hand,  is  sold  in  pairs,  and  of  various  sizes.     I  have  rc]>eatedly 
used  it  wath  great  satisfaction. 

Levis's.  splint,  made  of  tin,  answers  a  very  good  purpose ;  its  shape  and 
mode  of  use  are  sliowai  in  the  cuts.  Figs.  015  and  616.  A  very  similar  one,  of 
what  material  is  not  stated,  is  described  as  having  been  exhibited  by  Schede, 
of  Hamburg,  at  a  recent  congress  of  the  German  Society  of  Surgery.* 

Gordon's  splint  deserves  mention,  although  it  is  awkward  in  appearance ; 
it  consists  of  a  board  for  the  palmar  surface  of  the  forearm,  with  a  block 
along  its  radial  side,  filling  uj)  the  natural  concavity  of  the  i)art.  This  board 
extends  onl}^  as  far  as  the  flexure  of  the  wrist,  the  hand  hanging  free  and 
tending  to  adduction.  A  shaped,  dorsal  splint,  and  straps  and  buckles,  com- 
plete the  apparatus.  Both  by  its  contriver  and  l>y  others  it  is  said  to  liave 
been  found  efficient. 

Much  bolder  [dans,  allowing  more  liberty  to  the  liml),  have  been  pro}>osed 
and  employed,  it  is  said,  with  good  results.  Moore,  having  effected  reduc- 
tion in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  apjilies  a  small  roller  firmly  over  the 

»  (jaz.  M6«lioal.-  de  Paris,  lit  Aoiit,  1882. 
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Ik'iuI  of  the  ulna,  and  thou  makes  pressure  over  the  injured  part  by  means  of 
a  wide  band  of  adhesive  plaster,  riloher  discards  the  compress,  and  uses  the 
plaster  only.  1  have  myself  used  simply  what  may  be  called  a  very  short 
splint — a  slip  of  wood  shaped  so  as  to  till  up  the  concavity  just  above  the 


Levis's  splint  for  fractured  radius. 

wrist,  held  in  place  by  adhesive  plaster  first,  and  then  with  a  bandage. 
AVhcn  reduction  has  been  completely  effected  in  simple  cases,  without  com- 
minution, either  of  these  retentive  means  will  suffice  ;  but  they  must  be 
applied  with  great  accuracy,  and  should  be  carefull}-  watched,  so  that  ad- 
ditional safeguards  may  be  resorted  to,  if  necessary. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  in  dressing  these  fractures  particularly,  that 
undue  tightness  of  the  bandage  may  lead  to  the  most  deplorable  results. 
Reduction  having  been  once  effected,  a  properly  fitted  splint  will  keep  the 
fragments  in  place,  and  permit  the  arm  to  be  supported  without  any  great 
constriction.  All  that  is  needed  is  that  the  roller  should  be  put  on  snugly 
and  uniformly. 

My  own  rule  is  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  parts  every  second  day  for 
the  first  two  weeks,  although  this  may  be  modified  if  there  is  no  derange- 
ment of  the  apparatus,  and  if  at  the  third  or  fourth  time  the  fracture  is 
found  in  perfectly  satisfactory  condition.  Under  such  circumstances  the  in- 
terval may  be  extended  to  four  or  five  days. 

Malgaigne's  practice  in  this  respect,  as  stated  by  himself,  seems  to  me  to 
be  scarcely  a  safe  one  to  follow.     He  says : — 

"  I  remove  the  apparatus  at  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty- second  day,  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  things,  and  to  remedy  any  disphicement  which  may  have  occurred  ;  after 
this  1  do  not  touch  it  until  the  thirtieth  day,  when  I  leave  the  limb  entirely  at  liberty. 
I  would  repeat,  that  by  pursuing  this  method  I  have  always  found  this  fracture  one  of 
the  easiest  to  cure,  without  stiffening,  deformity,  or  the  slightest  impairment  of  the 
motions  of  the  limb;  excepting,  of  course,  in  those  very  grave  cases  complicated  with 
actual  luxation  of  the  ulna." 

Schede,  whose  splint  has  already  been  alluded  to,  uses  a  starched  bandage 
over  one  of  flannel,  and  makes  passive  motion  every  eighth  day;  removing  the 
apparatus  altogether  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  The  starched  or  plaster-of- 
Paris  bandage  may,  I  think,  be  used  with  advantage  in  some  cases  after  the 
second  or  third  week,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  restless  child,  or  when  the 
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patient  cannot  ])e  seen  again  for  some  time.  Passive  motion  need  only  l)o 
made  in  exceptional  instances,  wliere  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  sti'til-n- 
ing,  snch  as  sometimes  occurs  in  old  people,  or  where  the  violence  producing 
the  injury  has  been  very  great. 

I  have  recently  luul  under  my  care  a  woman  who,  by  a  fall  on  the  back  of 
the  hand,  had  a  fracture  of  the  radius  just  above  the  wrist,  with  displace- 
ment of  the  lower  fragment  forward.  Her  attendant  had  simply  apjilicd  a 
Levis's  splint,  whieh  of  course,  in  such  a  case,  merely  kept  uj)  the  deformity. 
(I  i)resume  no  ettbrt  to  correct  it  had  been  made.)  When  she  came  to  nie, 
about  two  months  afterward,  the  wrist  was  greatly  deformed,  the  hand  and 
iingers  flexed,  and  their  nutrition  impaired,  as  shown  by  the  wrinkled,  glossy, 
and  shrunken  skin.  She  had  constant  and  severe  pain,  and  the  hand  was 
useless.  By  breaking  up  the  adhesions  (under  ether),  and  prolonged  treat- 
ment in  the  way  of  frictions  and  gentle  passive  motion,  I  succeeded  in  im- 
[)roving  the  condition  of  things,  but  she  has  not  yet  regained  anything  like 
free  use  of  the  hand. 

Non-union  must  certainly  be  very  rare  in  fractures  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  radius.  ^Tuhlenberg*  gives  five  cases  in  which  this  condition  obtained  in 
the  "lower  third"  of  the  bone;  but  it  is  not  stated  that  either  was  one  of 
fracture  close  to  the  wrist. 

When  union  has  taken  place  with  deformit}',  if  too  much  time  has  not 
elapsed,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  separate  the  fragments  by  foi-ce,  and  to 
bring  them  into  proper  relation.  Little^  adopted  such  a  course  with  success 
after  a  period  of  six  weeks.  ]SIore  risk  would  attend  a  procedure  of  this  kind, 
in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  fracture  to  the  joint ;  and  in  very  many 
cases  it  would  be  better  to  trust  to  the  chance  of  improvement  by  the  model- 
ling processes  of  nature. 

Fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
in  children  especially.  In  this  respect  they  differ  markedly  from  the  other 
fractures  in  this  region,  which  are  more  commonly  met  with  in  adult  life. 
Thus,  in  the  tables  given  by  Flower  and  Hulke,^  derived  from  the  records  of 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  for  sixteen  years,  out  of  a  total  of  2705  fractures,  there 
were  1142  afl:ecting  the  forearm,  viz.,  the  radius  and  ulna  191,  or  about  16 
per  cent.,  the  ulna  alone  (including  the  olecranon)  183,  or  about  1(3  per  eent., 
and  the  radius  alone  768,  or  about  67  per  cent.  Of  these  1142  cases,  401,  or 
35  per  cent.,  were  in  subjects  below  the  age  of  15  ;  and  here  the  proportions 
were :  for  the  radius  and  ulna  119,  or  over  29  per  cent. ;  for  the  ulna  alone 
(including  the  olecranon)  45,  or  over  11  per  cent. ;  and  for  the  radius  alone 
237,  or  over  59  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  the  total  of  fractures  affecting  patients  under  the  age  of 
lifteen  years,  1154,  there  were  for  the  radius  and  ulna  over  10  per  cent.;  for 
the  ulna  alone  nearly  4  per  cent. ;  and  for  the  radius  alone  over  20  per  cent. 

As  compared  with  the  grand  total  of  2705  fractures,  the  cases  under  the 
age  of  fifteen  were :  in  the  radius  and  ulna  over  4  per  cent. ;  in  the  ulna  alone 
1  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  radius  alone  nearly  9  per  cent. 

Agnew's  general  table*  includes  8667  cases  of  fracture  treated  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  in  forty-four  years;  of  these,  1802,  or  nearly  21  per  cent., 
concerned  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  and  were  distributed  as  follows:  In  the 
radius  and  ulna  599,  or  over  33  per  cent. ;  in  the  ulna  alone  218,  or  something 
over  12  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  radius  alone  985,  or  over  54  per  cent.  The 
reader  will  note  a  discrepancy  of  result  between  these  figures  and  those  i>re- 

'  Agnew,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  768.  *  Medical  Record,  March  4,  18S2. 

'  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  3d  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  946.  *  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  fcil. 
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viously  quoted,  ^vhich  is  sufRcient  to  attract  attention,  but  wliich  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain.  Agnew's  tables  are  not  so  arranged  with  regard  to  the  ages 
of  the  patients  as  to  enable  a  comj)arison  to  be  made  in  this  respect. 

Among  the  316  cases  of  fracture  before  quoted  from  the  records  of  the 
Children's  Hospital,  in  IMiiladelphia,  105,  or  a  little  over  33  i)er  cent.,  affected 
the  bones  of  the  forearm.  Of  this  number,  36,  or  over  34  jier  cent.,  affected 
both  the  radius  and  ulna ;  15,  or  over  14  per  cent.,  the  ulna  alone  (including 
the  olecranon) ;  and  54,  or  over  51  per  cent.,  the  radius  alone. 

As  to  the  influence  of  sex,  Malgaigne  says  that  "  they  are  equal  in  numljcr 
from  two  to  fifteen  years  ;  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  there  are  eighteen  males  to 
one  female  ;  from  twenty  to  forty-five,  the  number  of  men  is  just  double  that 
of  the  women ;  after  forty-five,  the  women  regain  their  equality,  and  even 
exceed  it,  being  twenty-two  to  nineteen." 

It  is  in  this  region,  as  stated  in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  that  bending 
or  incomplete  fracture  has  been  chiefly  observed. 

The  causes  of  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  are  most  frequently 
indirect,  such  as  falls  on  the  hand.  The  mechanism  is  not  always  clear ;  that 
is,  it  does  not  appear  why  a  fall  of  this  kind  should  sometimes  give  rise  to 
fracture  of  the  radius  alone,  close  to  the  wrist,  while  in  otlier  cases  both  bones 
give  way  in  their  shafts.  Probably  it  is  sometimes  due  to  a  difference  in  the 
mode  of  impact,  and  sometimes  to  the  elasticity  and  toughness  of  the  radius, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  periosteum,  which  prevents  yielding,  except  at  the 
thinner  and  less  p)rotected  position  of  the  shaft,  the  ulna  breaking  au  instant 
afterward  for  want  of  support. 

Direct  violence  may  affect  this  part  of  the  skeleton  in  various  ways :  ma- 
chinery accidents,  falls  against  resisting  objects,  crusliing  forces,  as  by  the 
passage  of  a  wheel,  the  kick  of  a  horse,  blows,  etc.  Muscular  action,  in  a 
case  recorded  by  Malgaigne,  and  in  two  other  instances,*  has  been  known  to 
cause  fracture  of  the  forearm. 

Occasionally  there  is  double  fracture,  each  bone  giving  way  at  two  points ; 
and  comminution  is  not  seldom  met  with.  Either  of  these  conditions  is 
apt  to  occur  in  cases  due  to  direct  violence,  especially  in  machinery  accidents, 
as  wdien  the  arm  is  drawn  around  a  revolving  shaft. 

Sometimes  the  two  bones  are  broken  at  the  same  level,  but  they  may  give 
way  at  different  points,  and  then  tlie  fracture  of  the  radius  is  apt  to  take 
place  higher  up — nearer  to  the  elbow — than  the  fracture  of  the  ulna.  This  fact 
may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  comparative  slenderness  of  the  radius 
above,  and  of  the  ulna  below ;  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  muscular  attachments 
of  the  former  bone. 

Hamilton  mentions  one  case  seen  by  him,  in  which  "the  radius  was  broken 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  lower  end,  and  the  ulna  about  one  inch 
below  the  coronoid  process."  This  is  certainly  very  rare,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  no  details  are  given  either  as  to  the  causation  or  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  injury.  Fractures  situated  so  far  apart  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  wholly  separate  lesions. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm,  however 
caused,  more  or  less  displacement  of  the  fragments  commonly  ensues.  Very 
often  the  fracturing  force  has  much  to  do  with  this,  but  muscular  action  can 
scarcely  fail  to  influence  it.  The  resulting  condition  may  be  very  simple,  but 
it  may  be  very  complex.  Sometimes  the  bones  retain  their  parallelism,  but 
are  bent  back^vard,  forward,  or  to  either  side.  Sometimes  the  two  upper 
fragments  are  yiressed  together,  and  the  two  lower  ones  separated,  or  ?v>r  versa. 
Again,  either  by  the  fracturing  force  or  by  subsequent  changes  of  position  of 

»  Gurlt,  op.  fit.,  Bd.  i.  S.  244. 
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the  hand,  a  twisting  may  take  place  which  brings  the  four  fragments  into 
most  complicated  abnormal  relations  to  one  another.  Occasionally  the  inter- 
osseous ligament  is  torn  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or  it  may  be'penctrated 
by  one  of  the  fragments,  and  in  either  case  a  most  puzzling  and  intractable 
entanglement  may  ensue. 

Fortunately,  such  embarrassing  conditions  are  infrequent ;  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  forearm  is  simply  bent  at  an  angle,  the  two  bones  remain- 
ing parallel.  Most  commonFy  the  angle  thus  formed  is  salient  on  the  dorsal 
surface. 

It  will  ver}'  readily  be  seen,  however,  that  even  a  slight  bending  of  the 
bones  will  do  away  altogether  with  the  freedom  of  rotation  of  the  radius 
upon  which  the  use  of  the  hand  so  largely  depends ;  and  this,  whether  one 
bone  or  both  be  involved.  And  if,  in  addition  to  the  formation  of  an  angle, 
there  is  rotation  of  either  of  the  three  fragments  which  can  Ije  so  affected  (for 
the  upper  portion  of  the  ulna  is  fixed  by  its  connection  with  the  humerus), 
the  limitation  of  movement  may  by  this  fact  be  made  materially  greater. 
Such  rotation  is  most  likely  to  take  place  in  the  upper  fragment  of  the  radius, 
acted  upon  by  the  biceps  and  supinator  brevis ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that 
by  pronation  of  the  hand,  aided  by  the  pronator  muscles,  the  lower  fragment 
of  this  bone  may  be  turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  position  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  ulna  ma}^  be  slightly  affected  by  the  upper  fibres  of  the 
pronator  quadratus,  drawing  it  toward  the  radius,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  the  position  of  the  hand. 

Whatever  abnormalities  of  relation  may  be  assumed  by  the  fragments,  and 
by  means  of  wdiatever  agencies,  the  action  of  the  muscles  passing  down  alono- 
the  forearm  can  scarcely  be  ignored  among  the  causes  promoting  displacement. 
These  muscles,  left  to  themselves,  tend  to  shorten  the  forearm,  and  when  the 
continuity  of  the  bones  is  lost  at  any  point,  they  must  draw  the  fragments 
past  one  another,  and  in  this  way  aggravate  their  distortion. 

The  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the  changed  position  of  the  fragments  are 
not  limited  altogether  to  angulation  of  the  bones.  Xon-union  may  follow^  and 
so  far  from  the  motions  of  the  hand  being  hampered,  the  bones  may  be  so 
loose  as  to  be  unavailable  for  any  ordinary  purpose.  Or  the  wrong  frao^- 
ments  may  become  attached  one  to  another  ;  or  a  mass  of  callus  may  be  thrown 
out  and  fuse  all  the  broken  ends  into  a  rigid  and  useless  block.  Rare  as  these 
unfortunate  occurrences  are,  they  have  been  met  with,  and  illustrations  of 
them  are  to  be  found  in  most  pathological  collections. 

The  symptoms  of  the  fractures  in  question  are  not  often  obscure;  deformity 
is  sometimes  present  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  to  reveal  at  once  the  nature 
of  the  lesion ;  pain,  loss  of  power  in  the  hand,  abnormal  mobility,  and  crepi- 
tus, are  seldom  absent.     Hence,  the  diagnosis  need  not  be  discussed. 

From  w^hat  has  now  been  said,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  consequences 
of  these  injuries  may  be  very  disastrous,  if,  as  in  cases  occurring  at  sea,  no 
treatment  can  be  had  for  some  time  ;  or  if  the  surgeon  be  careless  or  unskil- 
ful, or  the  patient  unruly.  And  although  under  favorable  circumstances 
good  results  can  generally  be  obtained,  the  chance  of  some  dcicree  of  impair- 
ment of  motion  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  and  should  qualify  the 
prognosis  given  to  the  patient  or  his  friends. 

The  treatment  must  be  based  on  general  principles,  but  must  be  carefully 
adapted  to  the  features  of  each  case.  It  consists  in  the  reduction  of  the 
fragments  to  their  proper  relation,  and  in  maintaining  them  thus  until  they 
have  become  united. 

AVhen  the  deformity  consists  in  a  simple  bending  of  the  forearm  in  either 
direction,  it  may  often  be  corrected  by  the  mere  application  of  the  surgeon's 
hands ;  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  make  extension  also.     During  any 
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maua'uvre  of  this  kind,  the  elbow  Hhould  be  flexed  to  a  riglit  angle,  and  the 
hand  iilacvd  sc'nni)r()no.  It  is  much  better  to  have  the  extension  and  coun- 
tcrH'Xtvnsion  made  by  an  assistant,  leaving  both  hands  of  the  surgeon  free  to 
manipulate  the  injured  part.  Along  with  the  extension,  some  rotary  move- 
ments miiy  l>e  needful  in  order  to  the  disengagement  of  the  fragments  from 
one  another,  or  from  the  interosseous  ligament.  All  this  must  be  done  with 
the  utmost  gentleness,  the  amount  of  force  used  being  determined  by  the 
resistance  met  with  ;  each  movement  should  be' made  with  a  definite  purpose, 
and  its  etfect  eaivfully  noted,  lest  the  existing  displacement  be  only  increased, 
and  further  danjage  done  to  the  sott  parts. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  beforehand  of  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  this 
procedure,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  scat  of  fracture,  and  of  the  condition  of 
the  parts — the  degree  and  direction  of  obliquity  of  each  fracture,  the  relation 
of  the  fragments  to  one  another,  the  point  at  which  each  bone,  but  especially 
the  Vadius,  has  given  way,  and  the  amount  of  entanglement  of  the  soft  parts. 
"But  in  cases  presenting  much  complexity,  there  may  be  much  that  must  be 
left  to  be  ascertained  during  the  manipulation. 

Having  bi-ought  the  fragments  into  proper  apposition,  the  next  point  is  to 
keep  them  so.  As  to  the  best  mode  of  doing  this,  authors  are  not  entirely 
in  accord  ;  some  advising  supination  of  the  forearm,  others  semi-pronation.  I 
think  that  the  rule  here  should  be  the  same  as  that  given  for  fractures  of  the 
radius  alone,  viz.,  that  when  this  bone  is  broken  above  the  insertion  of  the 
pronator  teres,  supination  is  best,  because  it  allows  the  lower  fragment  to 
follow  the  upper ;  whereas  in  fractures  below  this  point  the  upper  fragment 
is  not  so  liable  to  be  supinated.  I  do  not  think  that  this  latter  fact  is  due 
as  much  to  the  action  of  the  pronator  teres  muscle,  as  to  the  greater  length 
of  the  fragment  and  the  more  superficial  position  of  its  lower  end,  making 
it  more  controllable.  Ramonet'  thinks  that  the  forearm  should  be  kept  in 
semi-pronation  for  two  woeks,  as  the  most  comfortable  position ;  and  that 
passive  motion  should  then  be  carefully  and  skilfully  made.  Either  in  supi- 
nation or  in  semi-pronation  there  is  no  difliculty  in  maintaining  the  interos- 
seous space,  if  the  fragments  are  onoe  properly  placed. 

The  practice  of  applying  an  "immediate"  roller  to  the  limb  is  more  objec- 
tionable here  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  body,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  its  tendency  is  to  press  the  fragments  together,  and  thus  to  destroy  the 
interosseous  space,  and  to  permanently  impair  the  rotation  of  the  hand. 

"When  the  supine  position  is  to  be  maintained,  the  best  splint  for  the  pur- 
pose is  the  ordinary,  anterior,  right-angled  one,  with  a  small,  narrow,  firm  pad 
laid  along  the  middle  of  the  forearm  part.  This  pad  should  reach  fi-om 
about  an  inch  below  the  elbow  to  about  the  same  distance  above  the  wrist. 
It  is  not  intended  to  be  forced  in  between  the  bones,  but  merely  to  compress  the 
muscles  and  push  them  gently  into  the  interosseous  space.  In  some  arms  a 
corresp»onding  splint  may  be  employed  on  the  under  or  dorsal  side ;  but  it 
must  be  very^carefully  applied,  and  should  not  extend  upward  far  enough  for 
the  prominent  ridge  formed  by  the  ulna  to  interfere  with  its  usefulness. 

Extension  may  "be  made,  if  necessary,  from  the  end  of  the  ujiper  splint, 
either  by  means  of  a  glove  with  the  fingers  cut  oil',  or  by  stri[)s  of  adhesive 
plaster.  The  splint  should,  therefore,  extend  two  or  three  inches  l)eyond  the 
ends  of  the  fingers. 

Another  very  good  splint  in  principle,  but  I  should  suppose  rather  more 
difficult  of  ettective  a}»i)lication,  is  that  of  Dr.  X.  0.  Scott,  already  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  fractures  aftecting.the  radius  only. 

•  On  tlie  influence  of  retraction  of  the  interosseous  membrane  on  the  h)ss  of  supination  in  frac- 
tures of  the  forearm  ;  Archives  Gouurales,  Aoiit,  ISSl. 
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In  cases  suitable  for  semi-pronation,  the  best  splint  is  an  "  internal  angular" 
one,  extending  from  about  the  middle  of  the  arm  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers, 
or  further,  if  extension  needs  to  be  made.  A  dorsal  sj)lint,  padded  somewhat 
more  thickly  idong  the  middle  than  at  the  edges,  and  extending  from  o[)po- 
site  the  bend  of  tlie  elbow  to  a  point  just  above  the  wrist,  should  also  bo 
em])loyed.  These  splints  should  be  just  the  width  of  the  arm  at  each  point; 
if  they  are  wider,  the  forearm  may  be  bent  toward  the  radial  or  ulnar  side, 
and  if  narrower,  the  pressure  of  the  bandage  may  drive  the  fragments  toward 
one  another.  Hence  my  own  iiractiee  is  to  sliape  the  splints  beforehand  by 
taking  an  outline  from  the  sound  limb,  and  cutting  away  the  parts  outside 
of  this  outline. 

When  binders'  board  is  used  as  the  material  for  the  splints,  the  ulnar  edge 
of  the  forearm-part  may  be  slightly  turned  up,  so  as  to  afford  support  to 
this  portion  of  the  limb. 

By  most  surgeons,  anterior  and  posterior  splints  are  applied  to  the  forearm 
only,  and  by  many  the  pads  for  preserving  the  interosseous  space  are  thought 
to  be  "  if  useful,  intolerable;  if  tolerable,  useless."'  I  can  only  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  one  cause  of  disturbance  of  the  fragments,  in  these  cases,  is  the  con- 
stant, slight,  irregular,  but  unopposed  pulling  of  the  muscles,  due  to  continual 
slight  movements  of  the  elbow ;  hence  I  would  put  the  forearm  at  absolute 
rest  by  confining  the  elbow  also.  Another  disturbing  cause  is  the  rotation 
of  the  forearm,  which  is  effectually  prevented,  and  the  thumb  kept  upward, 
by  simply  adding  the  arm-part  to  the  palmar  splint.  As  to  the  pads,  the 
mistake  generally  made  is  to  have  them  too  large  in  every  way,  and  thus  to 
get  pressure  where  it  is  not  wanted.  I  think  that  they  should  be  exactly 
adapted  in  size  to  the  space  between  the  bones  in  each  case,  and,  above  all, 
that  they  should  not  be  too  long. 

I  attach  much  importance,  not  only  to  keeping  the  upper  fragments  at  rest 
by  confining  the  elbow,  but  to  doing  the  same  for  the  lower  fragments  by 
giving  due  support  to  the  hand,  which  should  be  placed  at  the  proper  or 
natural  angle  with  the  forearm,  slightly  adducted.  The  hand  should  never 
be  allowed  to  hang  down,  as  this  would  tilt  up  the  lower  fragments  of  both 
bones,  and  cause  an  angle  salient  tow^ard  the  radial  edge  of  the  forearm.  The 
sling  should  be  wide,  and  should  give  the  forearm  perfect  support ;  but  if  the 
previous  dressing  have  been  properly  done  in  the  manner  above  described,  there 
can  be  no  risk  of  bending,  even  if  only  a  narrow  sling  be  used. 

After  the  first  dressing,  there  may  be  no  occasion  to  disturb  the  apparatus 
for  several  days,  if  it  continue  firm,  causing  no  pain,  and  if  the  circulation  be 
shown  by  the  state  of  the  fingers  to  be  properly  carried  on.  The  splints  should 
then  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  thorough  examination,  and  immediately 
reapplied.  After  this  the  dressings  should  be  renewed  about  once  in  forty- 
«ight  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  three  wrecks  very  gentle  passive  motion  may 
be  attempted,  the  surgeon  taking  hold  of  the  forearm  above  and  below  tlie 
seat  of  fracture,  and  rotating  the  two  parts  in  exact  accord.  The  fracture 
remaining  firm,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  the  fingers  may  be  left  free, 
iuid  two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  part  of  the  splint  corresjionding  to  the 
hand  may  be  removed,  as  well  as  the  arm-part.  After  this  the  dressing  may 
be  left  on  until  it  becomes  loose,  and  then,  on  its  removal,  it  will  probably  be 
safe  to  leave  it  off  entirely. 

In  children  union  takes  place  more  quickly  ;  I  recently  attended  a  little 
girl,  three  years  old,  wdiose  forearm,  broken  at  about  the  middle,  was  quite 
firm  on  the  fourteenth  day. 

These  fi-actures  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact,  noted  in  the  early 

Caswell,  in  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  Am.  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  801. 
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part  of  this  article,  that  the  absence  of  pain  or  discomfort  in  a  broken  linil^ 
does  not  c;ive  assurance  that  it  has  been  properly  and  efficiently  dressed. 
Not  a  few^'ases  have  been  observed  in  which  the  fragments  have  been  twistetl 
into  utterly  abnormal  relations,  while  yet  the  patient  has  been  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  anything  being  wrong. 

The  great  risk  of  gangrene  in  this  part,  from  too  tight  bmidaging,  has 
already  been  referred  to,  and  ought  always  to  be  home  in  mmd  when  the 
dressings  are  applied.  Sometimes  it  is  questionable  whether  an  accident  of 
this  kind  is  not  due  to  the  contact  of  the  fragments  with  the  vessels,  which 
by  thorough  reduction  would  have  been  obviated. 

]  )r.  Hamilton,  in  his  report^  before  quoted,  mentions  three  cases  of  young 
chiUlren,  in  which  no  dressings  whatever  were  employed,  yet  in  which  the 
results  obtained  were  perfect. 

He  refers  to  another  instance,^  in  which  a  boy  of  ten  years,  after  a  fracture 
near  the  lower  end  of  the  forearm,  had  so  great  a  deformity  that  refracture 
was  seriously  thought  of  by  his  attendant  ;  gradually,  however,  the  limb 
became  straight,  and  eighteen  years  afterward  there  was  no  trace  whatever  of 
the  injur}'. 

Non-union  has  occurred  many  times  in  fractures  affecting  both  bones  of  the 
forearm,  and  for  obvious  reasons  is  a  cause  of  more  complete  disability  here 
than  in  some  other  regions.  Moreover,  the  chance  of  affording  relief  by  i)ro- 
thetic  apparatus  is  less ;  so  that  operative  interference  is  very  apt  to  be  called 
for.  Keferences  to  published  cases  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article.' 

Refracture  sometimes  occurs  in  the  forearm,  and  may  affect  either  one  or 
both  of  the  bones  previously  broken.  When  only  one  suffers,  the  other,  of 
coui*se,  acts  as  a  splint ;  when  both  are  broken,  the  case  demands  the  same 
care  and  attention  as  in  the  first  instance,  but  union  is  apt  to  take  place  more 
rapidly. 

Coynpound  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  are  very  often  met  with 
in  hospital  practice,  as  the  result  of  railroad  and  machinery  accidents.  They 
var}'  widely  in  their  extent  and  gravity,  and  in  the  complications  which  they 
present.  No  directions  can  be  given  for  the  management  of  these  injuries 
when  amputation  is  not  called  for,  other  than  the  general  laws  elsewhere  laid 
down.  Often  the  real  treatment  of  the  fracture  can  only  begin  at  a  compara- 
tively late  stage  of  the  case,  and  with  very  little  hope  of  saving  a  shapely  and 
useful  limb.  Yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  nature,  aided  by  care,  attention, 
and  skill,  accomplishes  unexpectedly  good  results ;  and  as  even  a  maimed 
limb  is  apt  to  be  better  than  an  artificial  substitute,  the  surgeon's  trouble  and 
the  patient's  endurance  will  be  well  expended  in  its  preservation. 


Fractures  of  the  Hand. 

Fractures  of  the  Carpal  Boxes. — These  have  been  observed  almost  ex- 
clusively in  connection  with  fractures  of  the  lower  part  of  the  radius,  and  as 
the  result  of  direct  violence.  Malgaigne  mentions  two  cases  seen  by  Cloquet, 
and  one  by  Jarjavay ;  but  he  does  not  say  expressly  that  there  was  no  other 
lesion  present.  The  scaphoid  and  semilunaj'  would  seem  to  be  the  bones 
almost  always  involved,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  their  close 
connection  with  the  radius.     I  can  only  say,  theoretically,  that  if  by  direct 

'  Trans,  of  Am.  Med.  Association,  1856,  pp.  198  and  199. 

«  Case  28;  op.  cit.,  p.  201. 

•  Page  63.     Bee  also  oases  recorded  by  Dukes  (Lancet,  Dec.  7,  1S7S)  and  by  Gant  (Ibid.,  May 

8,  1880J. 
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violence  fracture  of  these  bones  alone  should  occur,  inflammation  of  the 
neighboring  joints  would  be  very  apt  to  follow.  The  injury  would  scarcely 
]»resent  any  distinctive  features,  and  would  be  aniL'nable  only  to  the  same 
treatment  as  a  severe  contusion  of  the  part.  Unless  caries  or  necrosis  should 
ensue,  or  the  inflammation  extend  to  the  synovial  menibrane  between  the 
rows  of  carpal  bones,  no  permanent  disability  would  be  likely  to  result. 

Fractures  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones. — These  are  not  very  unfrequent  in 
men  of  the  laboring  class.  They  are  sometimes  met  with  in  machinery  acci- 
dents, and  then  are  almost  always  compound.  Indirect  violence,  either  from 
falls  on  the  hand,  or  from  striking  a  blow,  is  a  common  cause  of  the  simple 
fractures.  I  have  seen  one  case,  in  a  powerful  sailor,  in  which  necrosis  had 
ensued  upon  a  fracture  of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone,  sustained  by  striking 
another  man  on  the  jaw.  Malgaigne  quotes  from  Velpeau  an  instance  in 
which  "a  water-carrier  had  his  fore  and  middle  fingei*s  pulled  upon  by  a 
carter  with  such  force  as  to  break  the  third  metacarpal  bone."  lie  also 
quotes  from  Dupuytren  a  case  in  which  fracture  was  due  to  forcible  bending 
backward  of  the  bone:  "Two  men  were  trying  which  could  pull  back  the 
other's  wrist;  their  fingers  were  interlocked,  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  the  phalanges  bent  back  and  press- 
ing firmly  against  the  dorsum  of  the  hand;  the  stronger  of  the  two  broke  his 
adversary's  third  metacarpal  bone."  Usually  only  one  bone  is  broken,  and 
the  experience  of  surgeons  seems  to  have  been  strangely  difierent  as  to  the 
one  most  likely  to  sufler.  According  to  some,  it  is  that  of  the  index  finger; 
according  to  others,  the  fourth  or  fifth.  Agnew  says  that  he  has  never  seen 
fracture  of  the  fii*st  named,  nor  have  I;  but  Hamilton  records  a  number  of 
cases  observed  by  himself. 

I  have  said  that  these  injuries  were  apt  to  aft'ect  men  of  the  laboring  class, 
but  Agnew^  says  that  he  had  one  case  in  a  child  of  three  years,  and  another 
in  a  man  of  eighty-five.  Hamilton  mentions  one  in  a  boy  of  eight,  and 
another  in  a  young  lady  of  eighteen.  Children,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
bones,  the  slight  leverage  therefore  afforded,  and  their  customary  protection 
from  the  violence  apt  to  cause  such  fractures,  are,  in  great  measure,  exempt 
from  them ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  women. 

The  seat  of  fracture,  in  cases  due  to  direct  force,  may  be  at  any  point ;  in 
such  as  are  produced  by  indirect  violence,  the  bone  is  most  apt  to  yield  a 
little  below  its  mid-point,  so  that  the  distal  fragment  is  slightly  the  shorter. 
The  line  of  fracture  is  oblique,  the  proximal  fragment  being  bevelled  at  the 
expense  of  its  palmar  face. 

The  si/mptoms  are  pain  and  deformity,  the  distal  fragment  and  head  of  the 
bone  sinking,  so  that  the  knuckle  seems  to  be  as  it  were  eflaced ;  there  is  a  dor- 
sal projection  at  the  seat  of  fracture;  abnormal  mobility  may  be  very  distinct, 
but  is  sometimes  only  slight ;  crepitation  may  be  felt,  but  obscurely,  from  the 
small  size  of  the  bone.  The  proximal  fragment  is  comparatively  fixed,  and 
in  the  examination  the  distal  fragment  must  be  grasped  between  the  surgeon's 
tlmmb  and  finger,  applied  on  the  dorsal  and  [lalmar  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
bone;  or  it  may  be  moved  by  means  of  the  finger. 

As  to  the  diagnosis,  although  Sir  A.  Coopei-^  says  that  the  appearance  is 
that  of  dislocation,  I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  which  a  mistake  could  be 
made  between  the  two  lesions.  If  there  is  no  prominence  at  the  seat  of  frac- 
ture, there  will  always  be  tenderness  there,  and  perhaps  a  -sense  of  yielding 
under  firm  pressure.  Cases  may,  however,  occur  in  which  the  fracture  is 
situated  very  near  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  etspecially  it"  swelling  comes  on 

>  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  918.  «  Op.  cit.,  p.  506. 
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ra}ti<lly,  wlion  the  tliagnosis  is  a  niattor  of  more  (lifH<nltj.  Such  an  instance 
has  boen  jdaced  on  record  by  Townsend.'  Occurring,  as  they  do  for  the 
most  jtart,  among  i»eoi>]c  of  the  rougher  class,  these  fractures  are  apt  to  be 
less  carefully  looked  after  than  those  of  greater  ai»parent  importance;  and 
hence  jtersistent  deformity  is  often  seen,  and  non-union  is  occasionally  met 
Avitli.  Serious  interference  with  the  function  of  the  hand  is  \(jvy  rare. 
Jlaniilton,  however,  saw  a  case  in  which,  the  metacarpal  hone  of  the  index 
tinger  having  been  broken  in  striking  a  blow,  suppuration  followed,  and  four 
mimths  after  the  injury  ''there  existed  complete  anchylosis  at  the  wrist-joint, 
antl  partial  anchylosis  in  the  fingers.  The  hand  was  deflected  forcibly  to  the 
radial  side.  At  the  point  of  fracture  the  fragments  were  salient  backward  and 
quite  prominent,  but  firmly  united."  It  would  seem  that  here  there  had  beer, 
thecal  abscess,  involving  the  joints  secondarily  ;  but  such  lesions  often  occur 
quite  independently  of  any  fracture. 

The  treatment  consists  in  restoring  the  shape  of  the  bone,  by  filling  up  the 
cavity  of  the  palm  with  some  firm  body,  such  as  a  ball  or  a  mass  of  tow,  and 
contining  it  in  place  by  means  of  a  roller  or  adhesive  plaster.  Agnew  advises 
a  splint,  to  extend  along  the  palmar  surface  from  the  elbow  to  the  ends  of  the 
fingers,  with  a  wad  of  tow  in  the  palm.  I  think  that  the  ordinary  Bond's 
splint,  with  the  block  cut  away  into  an  oval  shape,  would  answer  as  well. 
Malgaigne,  in  one  case,  found  two  small  transverse  splints,  well  padded, 
ertectual. 

Xon-union  would  in  most  cases  be  productive  of  so  little  real  inconvenience, 
that  it  would  not  be  justifiable  to  resort  to  any  operative  procedure  to  remedy- 
it.  Possibly,  if  tli£  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger  were  the  one  con- 
cerned, some  of  the  less  severe  measures  might  be  adopted  ;  but  it  would  be 
very  unfortunate  if  the  result  should  be  thecal  abscess,  and  a  great  aggrava- 
tion of  the  disability. 

Fractures  of  the  phalanges  are  not  very  uncommon ;  the  bones  of  the 
thumb  are  more  rarely  broken  than  th(jse  of  the  fingers.  Of  the  latter,  I  think 
the  index  and  middle  fingers  are  most  liable  to  fracture,  but  the  others  are  by 
no  means  exempt ;  the  experience  of  difterent  surgeons  varies  in  this  respect. 
Tlie  distal  phalanges  would  seem  to  be  less  apt  to  suftcr  than  the  proximal, 
and  the  intermediate  ones  less  than  either.  These  injuries  have  been  met 
witli  at  all  ages,  and  in  both  sexes,  although  men  are  much  more  exposed 
than  women  to  the  direct  violence  which  is  their  usual  cause.  They  are 
very  apt  to  occur  to  machinists,  masons,  etc.,  and  are  not  unfrequent  in  base- 
ball players.  One  case  of  fracture  of  the  proximal  extremity  of  the  index- 
finger  by  muscular  action,  has  been  recorded  by  Bellamy .^  The  patient,  a 
man  aged  fifty-five,  made  a  miss  in  striking  a  back-handed  blow\  It  nmst  be 
obvious  that  force  sufficient  to  break  one  of  these  bones  would  be  very  likely 
to  comminute  it,  and  to  inflict  serious  damage  upon  the  soft  parts  also;  hence 
these  fractures  are  very  often  compound. 

I  once  saw  a  separation  of  the  palmar  margin  of  the  articular  face  of 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  index  finger,  in  a  young  lady,  caused  by  a  blow 
against  the  sharp  edge  of  a  l)edstcad ;  the  fragment  was  jJainly  to  be  felt. 
Xo  serious  inflammation  followed,  and  union  took  i>lace  favoral)ly.  Most  of 
these  injuries  are  much  more  grave.  A  year  or  two  since  I  was  called  into 
the  street  late  at  night  to  see  a  gentleman  who,  in  going  home,  had  slijtped 
upon  the  icy  pavement,  and  catching  at  a  spiked  railing,  had  impaled  his 
middle-finger  upon  one  of  the  points,  splitting  the  first  phalanx  from  end  to 

1  IMiiladfli.hia  Medical  Times,  Oct.  IC,  IMl. 

2  British  Med.  Jouriia',  March  28,  1S74. 
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end.  1  had  to  cut  tliroiigli  the  soft  parts  of  the  side  of  the  finger  to  liberate 
the  hand.  Aiii[)Utation  was  unavoidable,  and  was  performed  "the  next  day, 
witli  an  exeollont  ultimate  result. 

The  s)/mpto)iis  need  hardly  be  detailed,  as  they  are  those  of  fractures  gener- 
ally, and  from  the  small  amount  of  covering  of  the  bones  are  readily  to  be 
made  out.  On  account  of  the  strength  of  the  flexoi-s,  the  deformity  is  apt  to 
be  an  angle,  salient  at  the  back  of  the  finger;  but  this  rule  is  not  uniform, 
as  the  fracturing  force  may  drive  both  fragments  toward  the  palmar  surface. 
Occasionally  these  fractures  are  complicated  with  dislocation,  but  this,  except 
in  the  thumb,  Is  in  general  reducible  without  great  difficulty.  Union  almost 
always  takes  place  without  hindrance ;  but  I  have  reported'  the  case  of  a 
child  three  years  old,  who  had  two  years  previously  sustained  a  fracture  of 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  with  the  subsequent  formation  of  a  talse  joint, 
and  on  wliom  an  operation  was  performed  with  success. 

Xecrosis  of  the  fragments  sometimes  occurs,  especially  in  compound  and 
comminuted  fractures  ;  and  in  these  cases  more  or  less  thecal  inflammation  is 
very  apt  to  ensue,  and  may  travel  up  and  even  beyond  the  wrist.  Under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  some  degree  of  stitfening  and  deformity  is  often 
permanent,  although  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  finger. 
Stokei"^  showed  to  the  Pathological  Society  of  Dublin  the  skeleton  of  an 
index-finger,  illustrating  union  of  a  fracture  of  the  second  phalanx.  The  first 
phalanx  was  entire  and  healthy;  the  articulation  between  the  fii-st  and  the 
second  had  disappeared,  and  there  was  firm  osseous  union  between  these  bones. 
Strong  ligamentous  union  existed  between  the  second  and  third  phalanges. 
Occasionally  patients  find  fingers  which  are  thus  stiifened  so  much  in  the 
way  that  they  are  anxious  for  their  removal ;  but  in  general  they  learn  in 
time  to  disregard  their  presence.  A  far  greater  annoyance  is  sometimes 
caused  by  the  twisting  of  a  broken  finger,  so  that  it  either  crosses  another, 
or  constantly  rubs  against  it  in  the  movements  of  the  hand. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  devising  of  splints  of  various  kinds.  I  believe  that  the  best 
plan  is  to  employ  a  piece  of  sheet  zinc  of  suitable  size,  bent  up  so  as  to  fit  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  finger ;  this  being  very  carefully  padded  and  applied, 
may  be  secured  by  means  of  the  best  procurable  adhesive  plaster,  or  by  a  band- 
age imbued  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potassium.  If  sheet  zinc  cannot  be 
had,  small  strips  of  wood  may  be  employed,  carefully  padded,  and  placed  one 
on  the  dorsal  and  one  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  finger.  As  a-  temporary 
expedient  this  would  answer  perfectly.  AVhen  no  other  means  of  solidifying 
the  bandage  can  be  hacL,  flour  and  white  of  ogg  may  be  employed.  The' 
finger  should  be  slightly  flexed,  but  at  the  joints  only.  Passive  motion  may 
be  carefully  and  gently  made  at  the  end  of  ten  da^'s  or  two  weeks. 

In  cases  of  compound  fracture  the  question  of  amputation  comes  up,  and 
must  be  settled  on  general  principles.  Excisions  are  not  available  here,  ami 
if  any  portion  of  bone  must  be  lost,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  finger.  I  have 
several  times  seen  very  unsatisfactory  results  follow  the  less  decided  course. 


Fractures  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

These  injuries  differ  from  those  of  the  upper  extremity  in  some  important 
respects.  As  a  general  rule,  they  involve  the  necessity  of  confinement,  often 
keejang  the  patient  in  bed.  The  greater  size  of  the  bones  renders  the  rejiair 
a  more  tedious  process,  and  entails  some  additional  dangers,  as  for  example, 

'  Am.  Journal  of  tlie  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1875. 
«  British  Med.  Journal,  Dec.  31,  1881. 
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those  of  fat  embolism  and  of  pyaemia.  Extension  is  flemanded  in  a  larger 
proportion  of  oases,  and  by  more  powerful  means.  All  the  api>aratus  used 
must  be  on  a  larger  scale.  Arrangements  must  be  made  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  bowels  and^  bladder,  without  disturbance  of  the  broken  bones.  Often 
the  risk  of  bedsores  has  to  be  guarded  against. 

Yet  the  same  general  princii>les  are  to  be  observed — the  same  methods  of 
study,  the  same  rules  as  to  diagnosis,  and  the  same  care  for  the  avoidance  of 
deformity. 

Fractures  of  the  Femur. 

The  femur,  the  largest  bone  in  the  body,  and  the  most  complicated  in 
shape,  is  among  those  most  frequently  broken.  The  proportion  varies  in  the 
experience  of  difterent  observers,  and  even  in  the  same  hospital  at  different 
periods.     Gurlt  cites  tables^  from  which  I  derive  the  following  statements : — 

Middeldorpf,  among  325  fractures  treated  in  the  Allerheiligen  Hospital,  at  Breslau, 
from  1849  to  1853,  found  25,  or  something  over  7  per  cent,  of  the  femur. 

Lonsdale,  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  in  London,  between  1831  and  1837,  found 
among  1901  fractures  181,  or  over  9  per  cent. 

Gurlt,  in  the  Hospitals  and  Surgical  Polyclinic  in  Berlin,  from  1851  to  1856,  found 
510,  or  less  than  12  per  cent,  out  of  4310. 

Blasius,  in  the  Surgical  Clinic  and  Polyclinic  at  Halle,  between  1831  and  1856, 
found  97,  or  over  12  per  cent,  out  of  778. 

Malgaigne,  from  the  statistics  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  from  1806  to  1808,  and  from  1830 
to  1837,  embracing  2328  fractures,  found  that  those  of  the  femur  were  308,  or  over  13 
per  cent. 

Lente,  studying  the  records  of  the  New  York  Hospital  between  1839  and  1851, 
found  that  out  of  1722  fractures  there  were  280  affecting  the  femur,  or  over  15  per 
cent. 

Matiejowsky  gives  from  the  Allgemeiner  Krankenhaus,  at  Prague,  from  1843  to 
1855,  1086  fractures,  of  which  those  of  the  femur  were  199,  or  over  18  per  cent. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  from  these  seven  sources,  are  derived  results  varying 
between  7  per  cent,  and  18  per  cent.;  a  fact  probably  to  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  circumstances  of  the  populations  from  wdiich  the  patients  were 
respectively  drawn,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that,  in  some  institutions,  the 
general  statistics  are  swelled  by  the  inclusion  of  walking  cases,  while  in 
others  these  are  referred  to  dispensaries,  etc. 

From  the  statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  eighty-seven  years, 
•from  1751  to  1838,  Wallace  gives,  out  of  1810  fractures,  291,  or  about  16 
per  cent,  of  the  femur ;  while  IN'orris,  for  the  period  of  twelve  years,  from 
1838  to  1849  inclusive,  found  among  1441,  195,  or  over  13  per  cent,  of  the 
femur.  This  difference,  although  not  very  marked,  is  not  easy  to  explain. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  readily  seen  why,  out  of  the  316  cases  of  fracture 
before  quoted  from  seven  years'  records  of  the  Children's  Hospital,  in  Phila- 
delphia, only  14,  about  4|  per  cent,  affected  the  femur;  for  by  reason  of  the 
unwillingness  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  public  institutions,  a  large 
proportion  of  these  cases  are  treated  at  their  homes. 

This  statement  is  singularly  at  variance  with  that  of  Ilolmes,^  that  "  frac- 
tures of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  are  among  the  commonest  of  all  fractures  iu 
childhood;"  and  Gurlt's  table,^  of  1383  fractures,  arranged  according  to  age, 
shows,  among  330  below  the  age  oif  fifteen  years,  60,  or  a  little  over  18  per 
cent.,  iu  the  femur. 

'  Op.  cit.,  S.  6.  "  Surgical  Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases,  p.  258. 

»  Op.  cit.,  S.  11. 
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The  records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital'  show,  out  of  248  cases  of  frac- 
ture of  the  femur  in  whicli  the  age  is  noted,  80,  or  32  i>er  cent.,  under  twenty 
years  of  age  ;  47,  or  nearly  19  per  cent.,  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of 
age ;  71,  or  over  28  per  cent.,  between  forty  and  sixty  ;  and  beyond  sixty,  50, 
or  20  per  cent. 

The  influence  of  sex  on  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  fractures  of  the 
femur  is  strongly  marked,  but  not  equally  so  with  regard  to  all  i)ortions  of 
the  bone.  During  childhood  and  youth,  when  the  neck;  of  the  bone  is  almost 
exempt,  the  number  of  cases  in  males  is  very  much  greater  than  that  in 
females.  Afterwards,  the  ratio  of  the  two  sexes  becomes  more  nearly  equal ; 
but  in  old  age,  when  the  neck  is  the  part  of  the  bone  most  frequently  broken, 
the  proportion  of  women  is  in  excess. 

The  analogy  wdiich  exists  between  the  anatomical  form  of  the  femur  and 
that  of  the  humerus  obtains  also  in  regard  to  their  fractures.  Thus,  we  liave 
in  the  femur,  fractures  of  the  neck,  of  the  trochanters,  of  the  shaft  just  below 
the  trochanters,  of  the  shaft  in  other  parts  of  its  length,  and  of  the  condyles. 
But  it  will  be  noted  that  while  the  upper  portion  of  the  humerus,  as  stated 
in  a  previous  part  of  this  article,  is  less  frequently  broken  than  the  lower,  the 
converse  is  true  of  the  femur ;  and  the  anatomy  of  the  neck  of  tlie  femur  is 
more  complex  than  that  of  the  condyles,  while  in  the  humerus  the  ujtper  ex- 
tremity of  the  bone  is  much  the  simpler.  The  epiphyses  of  the  humerus  are 
far  more  frequently  separated  by  violence  than  those  of  the  femur.  In  fact, 
according  to  Holmes,^  separations  of  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  femur  are 
"  unknown,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  foetus ;"  this  statement  is  too  sweeping, 
but  the  lower  is  much  oftener  detached,  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

A  correct  knowledge  of  the  external  anatomy  and  internal  structure  of  each 
portion  of  the  femur  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  its  fractures.  The 
general  mechanical  principles  concerned  have  already  been  laid  down.^ 

Fractures  op  the  upper  part  of  the  femur  are  such  as  involve  the  neck 
of  the  bone,  or  the  trochanters,  or  both.  On  exanuning  a  normal  femur,  it  is 
seen  that  the  neck,  projecting  upward  from  the  oblique  inter-trochanteric 
line,  is  set  at  an  angle  more  or  less  obtuse  with  the  shaft.  In  front,  the 
surfaces  of  the  two  portions  are  nearly  continuous,  whereas  posteriorly  the 
line  is  a  very  marked  ridge,  and  defines  a  deep  hollow  between  it  and  the 
head.  Hence,  the  greater  trochanter  projects  backward,  and  the  general 
shape  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  slightly  convex  in  front,  deeply  concave 
behind. 

The  angle  at  which  the  neck  is  set  on  to  the  shaft,  is  found,  on  comparison 
of  femora  from  different  subjects,  to  vary  considerably.  Ward  says  that  it  is 
on  an  average  about  125°.  Whether  it  changes  in  the  same  skeleton  from 
youth  to  old  age,  has  never  been  determined,  although  it  has  been  so  supposed 
by  almost  all  writers  on  anatomy  and  surgery.  Sir  Astloy  Cooper*  gives  a 
very  clear  description  of  degenerative  changes  seen  by  him  in  old  bones,  and 
in  the  excellent  illustrations  accompanying  his  text,  there  may  be  perceived 
an  arrangement  of  the  cancellous  structure,  whicli,  as  I  shall  presently  try  to 
show,  has  much  to  do  with  the  clinical  features  of  all  fractures  in  this  region. 
But  although  these  changes  may  undoubtedly  occur,  and  are  more  frequent 
in  old  age,  they  are,  I  think,  onh'  parts  of  a  degeneration  which,  in  some 
individuals  only,  affects  the  entire  skeleton.  In  many  old  bones  no  such 
change  is  to  be  noted  ;  the  neck  is  at  a  very  obtuse  angle  with  the  shaft,  and 
its  structure,  like  that  of  the  bony  system  at  large,  resembles  that  of  most 

1  Surgery  in  tlie  PennsylvaTiia  Hospital,  p.  280. 

'  Surgical  Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases,  p.  258. 

'  See  pp.  13  et  seq.  *  Op.  cit.,  pp.  134  et  seq. 
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bones  at  earlier  periods  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  as  shown  by  Gulliver,' 
such  chiuii^^cs  may  occasionally  occur  as  the  result  of  injury  in  young  persons 
and  adults. 

Another  point  to  be  noted,  which  also  varies  in  difl'cront  individuals,  is  the 
constriction  of  the  neck  close  to  the  head.  Sometimes  very  marked,  this 
constriction  is  in  some  bones  scarcely  present  at  all.  AVlien  it  exists,  it  must 
obviously  influence  tlie  probability  of  fracture  taking  place  at  this  point, 
especially  if  the  nutrition  of  the  skeleton  becomes  imitaired  by  age  or  any 
other  cause. 

The  relation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  to  its  neck  also  varies.  Sometimes 
the  neck  extends  more  upward  at  the  lower  surface,  so  as  to  give  the  outline 
of  its  junction  with  the  head,  as  seen  either  from  before  or  from  behind,  an 
S -shape,  and  so  as  to  lessen  the  relative  length  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  neck. 
Variations  exist  also  in  the  actual  length  of  the  neck.  It  is  in  general 
proportionate  to  that  of  the  shaft,  but  not  always  so ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
dwarfs,  or  short  persons,  it  is  longer,  and  in  very  tall  persons  shorter,  than  it 
would  be  according  to  such  a  rule. 

The  antero-posterior  is  usually  less  than  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
cervix. 

A  careful  examination  of  vertical  sections  in  the  length  of  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  femur  shows,  as  pointed  out  by  Ward,  Wyman,  and  others,  that  a  nnm- 
l)er  of  the  lamellae,  beginning  at  the  upper  end  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  close  to  the  lesser  trochanter,  diverge  upward  to  the  concavity  of  the 
thin  layer  of  compact  substance  covering  the  head,  so  as  to  receive  the  weight 
of  the  body  upon  their  extremities.  Another  series  of  columns  may  be  seen 
running  outward  from  the  same  point,  and  meeting  other  columns  running 
up  inward  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  shaft ;  these  two  sets  of  colunms 
forming  a  series  of  groined  arches  culminating  at  the  upper  wall  of  the  neck 
of  the  bone,  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  greater  trochanter.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  shifting  of  the  weight  toward  the  outer  or  upper  portion 
of  the  head  is  provided  for,  the  pressure  coming  in  greater  degree  on  the 
outer  wall  of  the  shaft,  the  inner,  however,  receiving  its  share  through  the 
inner  columns  of  the  arches.  The  remainder  of  the  lamellae  run  in  various 
directions,  not  capriciously  nor  at  random,  Init  so  as  to  atlbrd  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  very  strong  support  to  the  solid  but  thin  wall  of  the  bone. 

The  capsular  ligament,  properly  so  called,  extends  from  the  edge  of  the 
cotyloid  ligament  to  the  base  of  the  neck  of  the  bone ;  that  is,  to  the  root  of 
each  trochanter,  and  to  the  ridges  which  connect  them  before  and  behind. 
When  laid  open,  this  is  found  to  be  lined  by  the  synovial  membrane,  which 
is  reflected  from  it  to  the  neck  of  the  bone,  the  line  of  reflection  not  corre- 
sponding, however,  with  that  of  the  attachment  of  the  capsule.  A  portion 
of  the  cervix  is,  therefore,  surrounded  only  by  flbrous  tissue,  the  outer  layer 
of  which  belongs  to  the  capsular  ligament,  while  the  deeper  is  the  perios- 
teum, the  two  being  inseparable  by  dissection. 

I  think  that  generally  the  distance  between  the  reflection  of  the  synovial 
membrane  and  the  inter-ti'ochanteric  lines  is  about  half  an  inch ;  one  or  two 
pockets,  however,  existing,  where  the  joint  cavity  is  somewhat  jtrolonged 
outward.  One  of  these  pockets  is  usually  just  within  the  gemelli  muscles  in 
the  digital  fossa,  behind  the  greater  trochanter.  Ditt'erences  exist  between 
diflerent  individuals  in  regard  to  the  precise  relative  extent  of  the  synovial 
membrane  and  the  neck  of  the  bone. 

v\n  arrangement  of  the  immediate  investment  of  the  nock  of  the  femur 
(called  by  Amesbury  "  the  close  coverings")  which  seems  to  have  eseaped  the 

*  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  July  and  October,  1836. 
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notice  of  writers  on  anatomy,  is,  I  think,  of  importance.  Under  this  portion 
of  the  synovial  membrane  arc  often  to  be  noticed,  raising  it  into  longitudinal 
folds,  several  strong  ligamentous  bands.'  (i'ig.  <J17.)  Once,  in  a  fresh  sub- 
ject, a  vessel  of  some  size  was  seen  by  me  rumiing  along  one  of  these  folds. 
Another  subject,  a  woman,  had  in  each  hip-joint  three  such  folds,  dii'e<;ted 
obliquely  (spirally)  from  left  to  right  in  that  of  the  left  side,  and  from  right 
to  left  in  that  of  the  right ;  these  were  in  addition  to  the  longitudinal  bands 
above  described. 

When  these  folds  exist,  they  must  obviously  exert  an  influence  in  diminish- 
ing the  chance  of  fracture  of  the  cervix,  and  in  the  event  of  such  fracture, 


Fig.  617. 


Fig.  618. 


Llgamentons  bands  beneath    synovial   capsnle  of 
hip-joint.     (After  Amesbury.) 


Diagram  showing  lines  of  fracture  in  upper  part  of 
femur. 


such  of  them  as  are  unbroken  must  tend  to  prevent  displacement.  Possibly, 
vessels  borne  by  them  may  be  of  importance  in  the  nutrition  of  the  pelvic 
fragment. 

The  principal  lines  of  fracture  in  the  upper  part  of  the  femur  are  shown  in 
the  diagram.  (Fig.  618.)  The  neck  may  be  broken  across  just  below  the 
head  ;  or  the  fracture  may  begin  below,  just  at  or  near  the  lesser  trochanter, 
and  run  up  obliquely  across  the  neck,  with  more  or  less  serration ;  or  the 
greater  trochanter  may  be  broken  off.  In  not  a  few  instances  the  latter  lesion 
has  l)een  produced  by  the  wedge-like  action  of  the  pelvic  frao:nient,  the  main 
breakage  being  of  the  preceding  form ;  and  sometimes  the  lesser  trochanter 
also  has  been  detached.  Of  course,  hi  such  a  case,  the  fracture  would  be 
properly  called  a  comminuted  one. 

In  the  many  and  voluminous  discussions  bestowed  upon  this  subject  of 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-l)one,  it  seems  to  me  that  certain  faets, 
anatomical,  mechanical,  and  pathological,  have  been  too  much  disreifardtM,!. 
The  anatomical  facts  have  been  set  forth  above,  and  the  othei-s  will  presently 
be  mentioned. 

Authors  have  been  generally  agreed  in  dividing  these  fractures  into  intnicap- 
salar,  extracapsular,  and  mixed.    Cnder  tiie  flrst  head  are  those  which  separate 


'  Called  by  Weitbreclit  "  Retinaciila."      They  are  spoken  of  by  Harrison,  in  tbe  Dublin  Dis- 
sector, and  by  Todd,  iu  tbe  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Pbysiology,  Art.  Ilip-Joiut. 
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the  neck  in  a  direction  almost  or  quite  transverse ;  underthe  second,  those  wliich 
involve  the  portion  of  bone  close  to  the  lesser  trochanter  ;  and  under  the  third, 
those  whieli  Ik'h'mi  near  the  trochanter  and  run  upward  across  the  neck  of  the 
bone  to  a  point  close  to  the  margin  of  the  head.  But  unless  the  description 
above  i^iven  of  the  extent  and  attachments  of  the  capsular  ligament  is  incor- 
rect, all  these  fractures  are  within  the  capsule.  A  more  correct  phraseology 
would  be  "intra-articular"  for  those  which  concern  the  part  of  the  bone  beneath 
tlie  synovial  membrane  of  the  hip-joint,  and  "extra-articular"  for  those  which 
are  wholly  outside  of  it.  Of  the  latter  class,  I  think,  very  few  examples  can 
be  found,  the  great  majority  of  cases  being  those  in  which  the  fracture  attects 
the  bone  partly  beneath  tlie  synovial  membrane  and  partly  beyond  its  limits. 
Bigelow  says :  "  In  lecturing  upon  this  subject,  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  dividing  the  injuries  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  into  the  impacted  fracture 
of  the  base  of  the  neck  and  the  unimpacted  fracture  of  the  rest  of  the  neck, 
without  regard  to  the  capsule — a  practical  classification,  embracing  a  majority 
of  cases,  and  to  which  the  other  lesions  may  be  regarded  as  exceptional." 

Viewed  mechanically,  the  femur  is  a  bent  lever,  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  of  being  moved  so  as  to  transfer  it  from 
place  to  place.  Any  force  brought  to  bear  upon  the  femur  so  as  to  tend  to 
diminish  the  angle  between  the  neck  and  the  shaft,  in  other  words,  any  force 
driving  the  head  downward  or  the  shaft  upward,  the  opposite  end  being  pre- 
vented" from  yielding,  may  cause  a  fracture  beginning  at  the  lesser  trochanter, 
and  tearing  away  the  mass  of  lamellse  described  as  radiating  upward  from  that 
point  toward  the  head.  This  w^ill  only  happen  if  the  force  is  excessive,  or  if 
it  bears  upon  the  bony  texture  out  of  the  proper  line  of  transmission  of  the 
weight  of  the  body.  A  blow  upon  the  greater  trochanter  may  do  it,  or  a 
blow  either  in  front  or  behind  the  base  of  the  neck  of  the  bone ;  in  either 
case  the  central  point  of  the  neck,  as  it  might  perhaps  be  called — the  apex  of 
the  pyramid  of  columns — is  the  starting-point  of  the  rending  of  the  bone. 
This  idea  can  readily  be  understood  b}^  any  one  who  wHll  carefully  examine 
a  vertical  section  of  the  upper  portion  of  a  well-developed  femur.  ^loreover, 
such  a  section  will  show  also  how  the  greater  trochanter  may  be  split  oft". 

Out  of  a  very  large  number  of  specimens  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  which  I  have  examined,  every  one  which  belonged  to  the  "  extracap- 
sular" class,  that  is,  every  one  in  which  the  fracture  was  not  clearly  within 
the  limits  of  the  synovial  memljrane,  presented  a  long  point  running  down 
close  to  the  lesser  trochanter,  embracing  the  lower  wall  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  and  the  pyramidal  mass  of  columns  already  so  often  mentioned.  And 
in  this  statement  may  also  be  included  all  those  specimens  which  would  be 
placed  under  the  head  of  "mixed."  In  other  words,  I  feel  warranted  in  say- 
ing that  all  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  are  divisible  into  two  classes : 
one  in  which  the  line  of  separation  runs  across  the  neck  of  the  bone  between 
the  reflection  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  margin  of  the  head,  the 
other  in  which  the  line  begins  close  to  the  trochanter  and  runs  up  obliquely, 
and  more  or  less  irregularly,  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  neck  near  the  head. 
This  long,  w^edge-like  point  is  very  apt  to  be  driven  into  the  cancellous  struc- 
ture of  tlie  uppermost  part  of  the  shaft,  and  may  split  or  burst  away  several 
fragments  of  it,  one  of  which  will  probably  consist  of  the  greater  trochanter. 

By  a  mechanism  not  materially  ditterent  from  that  now  described,  fracture 
may  be  caused  by  any  force  acting  upon  the  shaft  of  the  femur  as  a  lever,  the 
head  of  the  bone  being  fixed  ;  the  enormous  advantage  aftbrded  by  the  length 
of  the  shaft  must  be  at  once  apparent. 

As  to  the  production  of  the  intra-articular  fractures — those  in  which  the 
neck  of  the  bone  is  broken  nearly  oi*  quite  transversely — they  are  generally 
due,  I  believe,  to  a  twist  impressed  upon  the  part.    In  some  cases  this  is  very 
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obvious,  as,  for  example,  when  the  bone  gives  way  by  reason  of  the  patient 
tri}>i)ing,  or  in  merely  turning  around  suddenly,  Ilere  tlie  great  leverage 
attbrded  by  the  length  of  the  femur  is  almost  doubled  by  the  addition  to  it 
of  the  length  of  tlie  leg ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
neck  of  the  bone  should  yield. 

The  accidents  which  cause  these  fractures  may  be  various :  falls  on  the  feet 
or  knees,  driving  the  femur  upward,  or  falls  or  blows  upon  the  trochanter,  in 
whatever  direction  these  may  come.  Sometimes  it  is  dittieult  to  tell  whether 
the  fall  is  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  fracture,  in  the  cases  especially  of  old 
people,  and  when  the  fracture  is  evidently  within  the  joint. 

I  may,  perhaps,  anticipate  somewhat  here,  by  saying  that  in  practice  the 
distinction  is  not  always  easily  drawn  between  the  two  forms  of  fracture. 
The  differential  signs  so  clearly  laid  down  by  authors  may  not  exist,  or  they 
may  be  masked  by  swelling,  or  by  the  obesity  of  the  patient. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  mode  of  production  of  these  injuries  gen- 
erally, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  see  how  the  capsular  ligament  and  periosteum 
may  be  only  partially  torn,  and  may  sometimes  even  remain  entire.  Under 
but  slight  stress,  momentarily  sustained,  the  fibrous  structures  may  be  only 
stretched.  If  they  give  way  at  one  part  only,  that  part  will  correspond  to 
the  greatest  separation  of  the  bone.     Such  cases  are  by  no  means  rare. 

One  instance  is  on  record,  and  the  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  Warren 
Museum,^  of  partial  fracture  or  fissure  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  It  was 
taken  from  a  man  aged  forty-two,  who  had  fallen  through  two  stories  of  a 
building,  upon  a  hard  floor.  The  shaft  of  the  bone  was  also  broken  trans- 
versely "at  about  the  middle.  "  The  fissure  involves  about  three-fourths  of 
the  circumference  of  the  neck,  the  inner  anterior  portion  only  being  spared  ; 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  it  runs  along  very  near  to  the  head  of  the  bone. 
It  is  quite  closed,  but  there  is  considerable  motion  between  the  head  and 
neck,  when  the  head  and  shaft  are  grasped,  and  moved  upon  each  other ;  and 
the  fissure  would  undoubtedly  result  in  a  perfect  fracture  if  much  force  were 
used." 

Coulon  is  quoted  by  Holmes'  as  having  seen  "  the  neck  of  the  femur  frac- 
tured in  straightening  a  diseased  hip,  though  no  chloroform  was  given,  and 
the  extension  so  gently  conducted  that  the  child  did  not  cry." 

The  symptoms  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  are  very  variable  in 
the  degree  of  their  distinctness.  Cases  sometimes  occur  in  which  a  mistake 
would  be  impossible,  while  in  others  the  utmost  care  and  skill  cannot  enable 
the  surgeon  to  arrive  at  a  positive  conclusion. 

In  well-marked  cases  there  is  loss  of  power  in  the  limb,  standing  and  walk- 
ing are  out  of  the  question,  and  the  patient  cannot  even  raise  the  knee  as  he 
lies  in  bed.  The  limb  is  drawn  upward,  or  shortened  ;  this  fact  Ijeing  appa- 
rent at  a  glance,  and  verified  by  measurement  made  from  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spine  of  the  ilium,  or  from  the  umbilicus,  to  the  inner  malleolus.  Vari- 
ous forms  of  apparatus  for  making  this  measurement  have  been  devised  by 
Morton'  and  others,  but  are  scarcely  available  except  in  hospital  practice,  and 
equally  accurate  results  may  be  arrived  at  with  a  good  tape-line,  carefully 
used.  The  patient  should  be  laid  perfectly  straight,  on  a  level  surface,  such 
as  that  of  a  hard  mattress,  or  upon  blankets  folded  and  placed  on  the  floor ; 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  pelvis  exactly  transverse.  I  do  not 
think  it  of  any  use  to  mark  the  points  upon  the  skin,  as  is  the  practice  of 
some  surgeons,  since  such  marks  cannot  but  be  movable.     The  tape  shoulil  be 

1  Catalogue,  p.  180,  No.  1055  ;  see,  also,  Hamilton,  pp.  98  and  396  ;  and  Mussey,  Am.  Journ. 
of  the  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1857. 

2  Surgical  Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases,  1st  ed.,  p.  244. 

3  Surgery  iu  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  p.  288. 
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carriod  from  the  upper  point  down  alonpr  tlie  inner  nido  of  tlio  knee  to  the 
lower  edii;e  of  the  iinier  inulleolus,  on  the  shortened  side  tir.st,  and  then  on  the 
normal  limb.  During  this  procedure  the  coverings  should  be  all  removed, 
and  the  ])arts  concerned  comiiletely  exposed;  although  in  women  the  genitals 
shoidd  be  concealed  by  folding  in  the  clothing  over  them. 

Sometimes  the  shortening,  si-arcely  i)erceptible  at  first,  l)ecomes  more 
marked  ^vithin  a  few  days,  and,  if  uncorrected,  continues  to  increase  until  it 
reaches  its  maximum.  Sometimes  it  is  suddenly  produced,  a  week  or  more 
after  the  accident,  by  the  disengagement  of  the  fragments.  Sometimes, 
again,  it  is  at  first  very  slight,  but  gradually  augments  as  the  injured  bone 
undergoes  atrophic  change. 

Besides  the  measurement  of  the  length  of  the  limb,  just  mentioned,  it  is 
well  to  determine  the  distance  between  the  trochanter  and  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spine  of  the  ilium,  and  so  compare  it  with  that  on  the  sound  side. 

A  result  of  the  shortening,  to  which  attention  has  recently  been  called  Ly 
Allis,  is  the  relaxation  of  the  fascia  between  the  trochanter  and  tlie  crest  of 
the  ilium.  As  a  diagnostic  sign,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  would  be 
as  valuable  as  an  accurate  measurement. 

To  determine  the  position  of  the  trochanter  several  methods  have  been  sug- 
gested. iN^elaton's  line  is  determined  by  carrying  a  tape  from  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  round  the  outer  side  "  to  the  most  prominent 
[lart  of  the  tuber  ischii.  In  the  natural  condition,  the  top  of  the  trochanter 
in  every  position  is  in  some  part  of  that  line.''^  Bryant  drops  a  vertical  line 
from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  mattress  on  which  the 
patient  lies,  and  then  ascertains  the  distance,  measured  horizontally,  from  the 
top  of  the  trochanter  to  this  line. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  foot  is  everted.  So  constant  is  this  symptom,  that 
the  diagnosis  may  sometimes  be  settled  in  the  surgeon's  mind,  in  the  case  of 
an  elderly  patient,  by  this  and  the  shortening  exclusively.  It  would  seem  to 
be  due  partly  to  the  fracturing  force,  partly  to  the  weight  of  the  foot  and 
the  natural  shape  of  the  limb,  and  jiartly  to  the  action  of  the  rotator  muscles, 
the  glutei  especially.  A  numl)er  of  cases,  however,  are  upon  record  in  which 
the  foot,  instead  of  being  everted,  was  turned  in  ward  ,2  probably  by  reason  of 
impaction  of  the  fragments.  Sometimes,  as  in  a  case  under  Stanley's  care, 
recorded  by  Ormerod,^  the  foot  is  neither  turned  outward  nor  inward,  but 
remains  straight,  the  explanation  heing  the  same.  Ormerod  says  "the  neck 
was  broken  irregularly,  so  that  the  lower  portion  was  wedged  slightly  into 
the  upper,  and  overlapped  by  it  in  front." 

Pain  is  rarely  absent,  although  it  varies  in  degree.  Sometimes  it  is 
referred  to  the  groin,  a  fact  explained  by  the  derivation  of  the  nerves  sup- 
plying the  hip-joint  from  the  obturator  nerve. 

On  grasping  the  thigh  and  leg,  and  rotating  the  entire  limb,  it  will  often 
be  found  that  the  trochanter  describes  a  less  extensive  arc  than  normally. 
'  This,  however,  is  a  fact  not  always  eas}"  to  verify,  and  in  the  case  of  impac- 
tion the  fragments  may  move  together,  the  pelvic  one  rolling  naturally  in  the 
acetabulum,  so  as  to  be  altogether  deceptive.    Agnew  recommends  that  during 

•  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  3d  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  1003. 

2  Cooper,  Dislocations  and  Fractures,  p.  131,  note,  and  Case  Ixxxvii.  p.  ISS.  See,  also,  cases 
by  Gutlirie  and  Stanley,  in  the  Me<l.-Chir.  Transactions,  vol.  xiii.  In  Stanley's  case  the  frac- 
ture "  extended  obliquely  through  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  but  entirely  within  the 
capsule."  TIh;  inversion  of  the  foot  led  to  a  suspicion  of  luxation,  and  to  attempts  at  reduction. 
**  A  portion  of  the  fibrous  and  synovial  membrane  on  the  anteiitir  side  of  the  neck  of  the  bone 
had  escaped  laceration."  R.  W.  Smitli  has  recorded  several  cases.  Higelow  mentions  one  in 
bis  work  "On  the  Hip,"  and  Hamilton  has  seen  one.  Another  instance  has  recently  been 
reiM)rted  by  Dr.  Conklin,  of  Ohio,  in  the  Columbus  Medical  Journal  for  November,  1882. 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  44. 
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this  procedure  the  thigh  should  bo  flcxod  to  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
body.  The  great  leverage  given  by  the  leg  (the  knee  being  of  course  Hexed 
also),  should  not  be  forgotten,  as  the  fragments  may  be  readily  displaced,  and 
damage  done. 

Crepitus  may  be  elicited  by  this  manoeuvre,  and  is  often  perceptible  even 
if  the  degree  of  impaction  be  considerable  ;  although  in  such  a  case  it  will  be 
slighter  and  less  distinct  than  if  the  fragments  are  freely  moval)le  upon  one 
another.  This  and  the  preceding  sign  are  apt  to  be  in  the  same  ratio  of 
clearness. 

By  Maisonneuve,*  and  more  recently  by  Levis,^  it  has  been  advised  that 
the  patient  should  be  laid  on  his  face,  and  the  limb  lifted  up  from  the  bed  in 
a  backward  direction  ;  if  the  cervix  be  intact,  the  movement  will  be  very  soon 
arrested.  This  procedure  should  be  executed  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  if 
at  all,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  doing  mischief  by  separating  the  fragments. 

Swelling  and  ecchymosis,  although  very  apt  to  occur  when  the  injury  is 
the  result  of  force  applied  over  the  trochanter,  are  sometimes  wholly  wanting 
when  the  bone  has  yielded  to  slight  and  indirect  violence. 

The  course  of  fractures  of  the  femoral  neck  varies  greatly,  according  to 
the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient  and  the  character  and  severity  of  the 
local  injury.  In  the  old  and  inlirm,  there  may  be  such  a  shock  induced  as 
to  undermine  the  general  health,  and  to  lead  to  the  extinction  of  life  within  a 
few  weeks  or  mouths. 

Occasionally  the  fatal  result  is  brought  about  by  suppuration.  ^McTyer' 
recorded  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  fifty-six,  who  fell  on  her  side,  and  had 
afterward  a  slight  halt  in  walking.  She  was  admitted  to  the  Infirmary, 
three  months  after  the  accident,  for  "  erysipelas  in  the  thigh."  A  puncture 
was  made,  and  a  large  quantity  of  pus  evacuated  ;  the  discharge  continued, 
and  death  took  place  on  the  eleventh  da}'.  The  neck  of  the  femur  was 
broken  within  the  synovial  membrane ;  "  the  abscess,  which  was  situated  in 
the  thigh,  communicated  through  the  lacerated  capsular  ligament  with  the 
hip-joint."  Reference  has  already  been  made^  to  Hunt's  case  of  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  in  a  man  aged  twenty-six,  who  died  on  the  twenty- 
second  day,  of  pelvic  abscess  and  jtyfcmia. 

More  commonly,  in  the  old,  the  limb  remains  in  a  great  degree  useless,  so 
that  the  patient  becomes  either  bed-ridden  or  a  cripple.  The  extent  of  the 
loss  of  power  may  be,  however,  but  slight,  especially  if  the  fracture  have  been 
an  impacted  one.  Even  when  bon}'  union  does  not  take  place,  there  may  be 
such  a  thickening  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint  as  to  enable  the  weight  of  the 
body  to  be  suspended,  as  it  were,  upon  the  fibrous  band  so  formed.  Perhaps 
the  Y-lig'^nie»t  may  add  firmness  to  this  support;  and  it  would  seem  that 
occasionally  there  are  adventitious  bands  formed,  as  in  an  instance  reported 
by  Parkman,*  in  which  there  were  shown  "  certain  bands  of  lymph  proceed- 
ing from  the  internal  surface  of  the  capsule  to  the  broken  surface  of  the 
w^liQV  portion  or  head  of  the  bone."  Morgagni*  statx^s  that  in  a  case  observed 
by  lluysch,  ligamentous  union  had  occurred  betwen  the  broken  surfaces,  and 
not,  as  asserted  by  Salzmann,  through  the  periosteum  alone ;  and  numerous 
specimens  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  museums. 

As  to  bony  union  between  the  fragments,  there  can  be  no  question  of  its 
frequent  occurrence  in  cases  involving  the  base  of  the  neck,  close  to  the  tro- 
chanters, or  in  what  are  commonly  called  extra-capsular  fractures.  Some- 
times it  is  very  firm,  and  the  accuracy  of  adaptation  of  the  portions  of  the 

*  Cliniqno  Cliirurgicale,  tome  i.  p.  1G9.  ^  I'liiladelpliia  Medical  Times,  Jan.  31,  1S74. 

*  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  Feb.  1831.  *  See  page  24. 

*  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  185T2. 
5  Op.  cit..  Letter  LVI.  Art.  4. 
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bone  is  such  that  the  motions  of  the  joint  are  very  largely  recovered.  Thus 
Gant'  records  a  case  of  imi)acted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  with 
sliglit  sliortt'uing,  in  whicli  recovery  took  jilace  with  tirni  union  and  a  freely 
movable  joint.  I  cxliibitcd  to  the  JMiiladclphia  Academy  of  Hurgery,  a  few 
years  since,  a  man  who  liad,  wlien  seventy-two  years  of  age,  sustained  such 
a  fracture  by  falling  backward  upon  a  pile  of  timbers;  he  recovered  so  com- 
j)letely  that  it  was  not  apparent  from  his  gait  that  any  injury  liad  ever  been 
received.  This  man  could  lift  either  knee  to  his  chin,  could  go  up  and  down 
stairs,  and  in  fact  had  no  disability  wliatever.  A  very  similar  case  was  re- 
ported to  Sir  A.  Cooper,^^  in  1840,  by  Mr.  Sheppard.  Tlie  fracture,  in  a  man 
in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  was  thought  to  be  within  tlie  joint;  yet  at  the  end 
of  eighteen  montlis  he  was  able  to  resume  his  occupation  as  a  mail-coadi 
guard,  climbing  up  and  down  from  his  box  "with  facility,  and  even  dexter- 
ously." 

Although  bony  union  may  be  obtained,  and  be  perfectly  firm,  yet  the  mo- 
tions of  the  joint  may  be  impaired  by  either  one  of  two  circumstances:  the 
broken  surfaces  may  be  so  displaced,  either  by  impaction  or  by  sliding  past 
one  another,  that  the  extent  of  motion  is  limited  in  one  or  another  direction ; 
or  there  may  be  irregular  deposits  of  new  bone  about  the  seat  of  fracture, 
and  these  may  come  in  contact  with  the  edges  of  the  acetabulum,  or  even  with 
the  surrounding  portions  of  the  os  innominatum.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  absorption  of  some  portion  of  the  fragments,  leading  to  a  shortening, 
jierhaps  extreme,  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  so  that  the  head  rests  down  against 
the  upper  end  of  the  shaft,  between  the  trochanters.  A  case  was  recently 
mentioned  to  me  by  Dr.  Townsend,  of  Bridesburg,  Pa.,  in  which  the  neck  of 
the  femur  was  broken,  and  the  shaft  was  strongly  draAvn  upward.  Cnion 
occurred  between  the  pelvic  fragnicnt  and  the  shaft  below  the  trochanter,  so 
that  when  the  patient  recovered  he  had  not  only  great  shortening  of  the  limb, 
but  its  abduction  was  singularly  hindered  b}'  the  contact  of  the  trochanter 
with  the  ilium. 

The  question  has  been  often  discussed,  whether  or  not  bony  union  could 
take  place  in  cases  of  intra-capsular,  or  to  speak  more  correctly  intra-articular, 

fractiii-e.     A  number  of  instances  have  been  recorded 
Fig.  G19,  ^'"^  ^i  this  character,  and  from  time  to  time  others  are 

likely  to  be  brought  forward.  In  1867, 1  published 
a  papei-^  in  which  I  suggested  what  still  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  majority  of  these 
cases,  namely,  that  they  are  originally  either  wholly 
or  in  part  outside  of  tbe  joint^  and  become  solidly 
united  by  bone  ;  after  which  a  gradual  absorption  of 
the  pelvic  fragment  takes  place,  alloAving  the  head 
of  the  bone  to  settle  down  between  the  trochanters. 
(Fig.  619.)  Since  the  publication  of  these  views. 
Professor  R.  W.  Smith  has  reported^  to  the  Patholo- 
gical Society  of  Dublin  a  case  of  bony  union  of  a 
fracture,  believed  to  have  been  within  "^the  capsule ; 
Shortening  of  cervix  femoris  con-  aud  another  case  was  reported  by  Dr.  Senn,  of  Chi- 
secutive  to  fracture.  cago,  to  tlic  Amcricau  Surgical  Association,  in  1882.' 

1  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1866,  from  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  April  14. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  .'iGtJ. 

»  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1867.  Three  cases  claimed  to  have  been  seen  by 
Fabri  (Ibid.  Jan.  1863),  had  escaped  my  notice,  but  they  are  too  meagrely  described  to  be  of  any 
value. 

*  Dublin  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  Jan.  1673. 

*  Medical  New.s,  June  17,  1882. 
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But  it  sccnis  to  mc  that  the  same  explanation  applies  in  these  as  in  the  other 
cases. 

I  have  seen,  however,  one  specimen  which  1  helieve  to  have  been  unqnes- 
tionably  an  intra-articular  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris,  united  by  bone. 
It  was  presented  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia*  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Adler.  The  patient  was  an  old  lady  of  sixty-tivc,  i>arai)lcgic,  who  fell  out 
of  bed.  Ilcr  foot  was  inverted,  and  the  lind)  shortened  ;  there  was  pain  in 
the  groin  and  hip-joint,  and  crepitus.  She  died  live  months  afterward,  and 
the  bone  was  removed  and  dried.  On  its  presentation  to  the  College,  it  was 
referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  A.  Ilewson,  Dr.  John  Ashhurst,  Jr., 
and  myself.  We  carefully  examined  it,  and  reported  unanimously  that  it 
was  an  impacted,  intra-ca})sular  (intra-articular)  fracture,  united  by  bone. 

Let  nie  say  that  some  time  since,  when  in  Cincinnati,  I  had  an  opportimity, 
by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  X.  P.  Dandridge,  of  inspecting  one  of  the  specimens 
reported  and  figured  by  Mussey,^  and  that  the  line  of  fracture  was  readily 
traceable,  extending  down  close  to  the  lesser  trochanter,  according  to  the  rule 
stated  on  a  previous  page ;  thus  proving  in  the  ease  of  that  si-iecimen  that 
the  fracture  had  not  been  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  joint.^ 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  non-union 
in  the  intra-articular  fractures  of  the  cervix.  One,  which  has  been  very 
generally  regarded  as  the  chief,  is  the  want  of  nourishment  of  the  pelvic  frag- 
ment, which  loses  all  connection  with  the  vascular  system  except  through  the 
ligamentura  teres.  Another  is  the  excess  of  synovia  formed  under  the  irrita- 
tion induced  by  the  injury,  by  wdiich  the  rejiarative  material  is  continually 
washed  away  from  the  broken  surfaces.  Still  another,  and  probably  not  the 
least  important,  is  the  readiness  of  movement  between  the  pelvic  and  distal 
fragments,  which  indeed  are,  in  some  cases,  completely  separated.  But,  how- 
ever it  may  be  accounted  for,  the  fact  remains,  and  bony  union  must  be  re- 
garded as  practically  unattainable  by  any  care  or  foresight  on  the  part  of  the 
8uro;eon. 

Ihe  diagnosis  of  these  injuries,  although  sometimes  clear,  may  present 
very  great  ditliculties.  It  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  determine  whether 
the  fracture  is  wholly  within  the  joint,  or  wholly  outside  of  it,  or  partly 
intra-articular  and  partly  extra-articular.  When,  however,  the  patient  is  old 
and  infirm,  and  the  violence  inflicted  has  been  very  slight,  such  as  is  caused 
by  tripjiing  in  a  fold  of  the  car[>et;  when  the  shortening  of  the  limb  is 
immediate  and  marked  ;  and  when  there  is  great  mobility  of  the  fragments 
upon  one  another,  as  shown  by  the  ready  rotation  of  the  limb,  the  trochanter 
describing  a  small  arc — the  presumption  is  that  the  sejiaration  has  taken  place 
near  the  head  of  the  bone. 

When  the  accident  has  been  a  severe  one,  such  as  a  foil  upon  the  hip ;  if 
the  patient  is  heavy,  and  especially  if  the  age  is  such  as  to  make  it  improbable 
that  the  bones  have  undergone  such  degenerative  change  as  to  weaken  their 
texture;  when  the  shortening  is  but  slight,  and  the  fragments  show  no  signs 
of  free  mobility  upon  one  another,  it  may  be  regarded  as  probable  that  the 
fracture  is  outside  of  the  joint,  and  that  more  or  less  impaction  exists. 

Prof.  R.  W.  Smith's  assertion  that  "  the  extra-capsular  fracture  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  fracture  of  one  or  both  trochanters"  would,  if  proved, 
attbrd  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign,  as  the  mobility  of  the  greater  trochanter 
could  in  general  be  ascertained,  and  this,  along  with  the  other  symptoms, 

'  Summary  of  Transactions,  in  the  Am.  Journal  of  tlie  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1870. 

*  Am.  Journal  of  the  Mod.  Sciences,  April,  1857. 

'  The  reader  who  desires  to  examine  further  into  this  suhject  will  find  the  references  to  the 
supposed  cas(>s  of  hony  union  in  intra-capsular  fractures  of  tlie  cervix  femoris  in  my  paper, 
before  mentioned  ;  also  in  Hamilton's  work  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 
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would  bo  conclusive.  But,  althonsrh  Prof.  Rmitli  adduces  a  larije  number  of 
cases  in  sui»i»(M't  of  his  oi)iMion,  tln'i-c  are  many  Hjicc^iniens  oi'  tiic  fracture  in 
question,  in  which  the  troclianter  remains  unbroken  ;  and  lience  this  idea 
cannot  form  a  ground  for  diuLcnosis. 

The  other  lesions  with  which  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris  may  be  con- 
founded, and  from  which  it  needs  to  be  distinguished,  are  luxation  of  the 
hip-j(»int,  and  fracture  of  the  acetabulum.  Of  the  latter,  an  inptance  is 
recorded  by  Mr.  ^Marsh  ;^  the  main  symi>toma  were  shortening  and  eversion 
of  the  limb,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  lesion  was  oidy  discovered  upon 
examination  after  death.  As  to  the  means  of  distinguishing  fractures  about 
the  hip  from  luxations  of  that  joint,  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  symp- 
toms of  fracture  leaves  very  little  to  be  said.  I  may,  however,  again  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  elsewhere  referred  to,^  that  while  in  luxation  there  is 
limitation  of  passive  motion  in  one  or  more  directions,  in  fracture  it  is  apt 
to  be  rather  abnormally  free.  Great  difhculties  may,  especially  in  persons 
below  middle  age,  surround  this  question.  In  one  instance  within  my 
knowledge,  a  man  was  twice  examined,  under  anaesthesia,  by  four  expe- 
rienced surgeons,  who  decided  that  he  had  a  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris, 
but  after  the  swelling  had  subsided  it  was  discovered  that  the  head  of  the 
feraul'  was  resting  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  and  there  it  remained,  all  attempts 
at  reduction  failing. 

After  middle  life,  and  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  peculiarities 
belonging  to  advancing  age,  the  chances  in  favor  of  fracture  as  against  luxa- 
tion steadily  increase,  until  in  the  very  old  the  latter  lesion  is  almost  out  of 
the  question.  The  few  instances  of  the  kind  on  record  should,  however, 
inspire  caution,  and  prevent  too  hasty  a  judgment.  INIalgaigne  quotes  with- 
out question  the  observation  by  Gauthier  of  a  luxation  of  the  hip  in  a  woman 
of  eighty-six,  and  Hamilton  another  in  a  woman  of  seventy-three,  which  was 
unreduced  when  she  w^as  seen  thirteen  3'ears  later.  Hence,  in  any  case  in 
which  there  is  room  for  doubt,  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  should 
be  instituted  before  pronouncing  a  positive  opinion. 

The  j^rognosis  in  these  fractures  is  always  grave.  AUhough  life  may  not 
be  destroyed,  the  chance  is  that  the  patient  will  be  a  cripple  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  days,  and  no  surgeon  should  hold  out  hopes  of  complete  recovery  in 
such  cases.  At  the  same  time,  much  depends  upon  keeping  up  the  courage 
of  the  old  and  feeble,  and  it  will  often  require  tact  and  skill  to  do  this. 

As  to  the  treatment,  it  must  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
Sometimes  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  patient  and 
to  sustain  his  strength.  Often  the  inconvenience  and  even  distress  caused  by 
the  application  of  confining  apparatus,  especially  in  cases  of  very  old  persons, 
will  outweigh  all  the  advantage  derived  from  it.  Yet  there  are  many 
instances,  in  those  who  may  reasonably  look  forward  to  a  considerable  term 
of  life,  in  which  suitable  treatment  may  do  much  to  mitigate,  if  not  to  pre- 
vent, lameness.  In  the  former  class  of  cases,  the  knee  should  be  su]ii)ortcd  on 
a  pillow,  and  the  limb  placed  in  the  easiest  position,  with  the  muscles  relaxed. 
The  patient  should  be  allowed  to  lie  as  may  suit  him  best ;  sometimes  a  reclin- 
ing chair,  enabling  him  to  sit  up  and  lie  back  alternately,  answers  an  excellent 
purpose.  Bed-sores  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  by  cleanliness,  by  fre- 
quent washing  of  the  prominent  bony  points  with  whiskey,  and  by  the  use  of 
India-rubber  air-cushions.  Sometimes  these  cases  are  complicated  by  drib- 
bling of  urine,  especially  in  old  men  with  prostatic  enlargement ;  and  then 
the  bladder  should  be  emptied  with  the  catheter  at  stated  times. 

In  cases  of  the  other  class,  extension  is  called  for,  and  may  be  best  effected 

«  British  Mod.  Journal,  March  18,  1882.  «  See  p.  29. 
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by  means  of  adhesive  plaster,  carried  along  the  entire  limb,  and  attached 
below  to  a  cord  running:  over  a  pulley  and  having  a  weight  at  tlie  end  of  it. 
This  weight  need  not  be  more  than  two  or  three  pounds,  and  sliould  nevurbe 
sufficient  to  annoy  the  patient.  The  object  is  not  so  muoh  to  draw  the  limb 
down,  as  to  steady  it,  and  itrcvent  any  increase  of  the  shortening.  8and-bags 
should  be  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  Hnib,and  the  foot  should  be  supported 
as  nearly  upright  as  possible.  By  elevating  the  foot  of  the  bed  on  bricks, 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  made  to  alford  counter-extension.  My  own  prac- 
tice is  to  direct  tlie  patient,  after  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  to  sit  up  in  bed  a 
little  while  each  day,  the  extension  being  kept  up;  thus  preventing  the  hi}>- 
joint  from  becoming  stiflened. 

Excision  of  the  detached  head  of  the  bone  has  been  proposed,  but  I  know 
of  but  one  instance*  in  which  such  a  procedure  has  been  adopted,  and  in  that 
the  result  was  a  useless  limb.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  ojieration  could  only 
be  justitied  in  cases  in  which  suppuration  had  taken  place,  and  that  even  then 
its  advantage  would  be  questionable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  oi»erative 
measures  proposed,  and  in  a  few  instances  carried  out,  for  fastening  the  frag- 
ments together,  and  avoiding  the  non-union  so  apt  to  ensue  after  fractures  in 
this  region.  Such  a  course  would  be  useless  in  the  old  and  feeble,  and  unne- 
cessary in  younger  persons,  in  whom  fairly  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained 
by  less  diiiicult  and  less  dangerous  means. 

Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  may  occasionally  be  complicated  witli 
luxation  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  Such  a  case  was  met  with  by  Thornhill,^ 
who  eifected  reduction,  by  means  of  pulleys,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  Tunne- 
clift''  has  reported  the  case  of  a  farmer,  thirty  years  old,  who  was  caught 
under  a  falling  tree,  and  had  a  fracture  of  the  cervix,  the  head  of  the  bone 
being  also  displaced  into  the  sciatic  notch  ;  reduction  was  accomplished  by 
manipulation  on  the  thirty-eighth  day.  Another  instance  was  recorded  by 
Douglas.*  It  was  observeil  after  death  in  the  body  of  an  old  fisherman,  who 
had  twelve  years  previously  sustained  a  hurt.  The  liead  of  the  femur  was 
in  the  groin,  under  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament,  "the  femoral  vein  and 
artery  being  to  its  outer  side  and  upon  it;"  the  neck  of  the  bone  was  broken 
outside  of  the  capsule.  In  these  cases  the  luxation  must  have  been  first 
produced  and  then  the  fracture ;  for  otherwise  there  would  not  have  been 
purchase  enough  to  dislodge  the  head  of  the  bone. 

Mr.  Henry  Morris^  recently  reported  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  a  case  of  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  in  an  old  man 
who  had  for  years  had  an  unreduced  dorsal  dislocation  of  the  same  thigh. 
Under  examination  the  impaction  was  broken  down,  and  union  occurred  with 
the  limb  in  a  much  bettor  position.  Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  the  vessels 
sutler.  Thus,  Brainard^  mentions  a  case  in  which  aneurism  of  the  femoral 
artery  was  developed  as  a  result  of  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris  produced 
by  a  blow  against  a  wheel;  the  external  iliac  artery  was  successfully  ligated. 
Robinson'  reported  a  similar  case,  in  which  an  operation  was  proposed,  but 
refused  by  the  patient,  who  died.     No  autopsy  could  be  obtained. 

Separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  femur  may  be  mentioned  here. 
It  is  very  analogous  to  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  close  to  the  head,  but 

'  IIowo,  Med.  Record,  Nov.  ]6,  1878,  In  the  Index  Medicus  for  Mav,  1882,  there  is  a  referenc« 
to  a  work  by  Wiesenthal  :  Ueber  operative  Beliandlung  intracapsuliiren  Schenkellialsbriicbe 
durch  Excision  des  abgebrochenen  Gelenkkopfes.     Halle,  1881.     I  have  not  had  access  to  it. 

«  London  Med.  Gazette,  July  20,  1836. 

•  Am.  .lonrnal  of  tlie  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1868. 

«  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Dec.  1843. 

*  Lancet,  Feb.  18,  18S2.  *  Am.  Jour,  of  the  Med,  Sciences,  Oct.  1843. 
f  London  Medical  Gazette,  June  28,  1834. 
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occurs,  of  course,  only  in  tlie  youn^,  the  cpipliysis  uniting  with  the  neck  at 
about  the  eighteenth  year.  Another  iniportant  ditt'erence,  as  appears  from 
the  recorded  cases,  is  the  much  greater  violence  generally  assigned  as  the 
eause  of  the  opipliyseul  disjunction.  Six  instances  of  this  lesion  may  be 
found  described  by  Hamilton,  one  of  which  he  hin^self  saw.  ]Iutcliinson* 
met  with  one,  and  refers  to  two  others.  Stinison^  (piotes  a  case  in  which  the 
diagnosis  was  verilied  by  dissection.  Dr.  J.  M.  JJarton  has  recently^  rejiortcd 
the  case  of  a  boy  of  fifteen,  in  which  lie  suspected  a  lesion  of  this  character, 
but  the  evidence  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  conclusive. 

Far  more  may  be  expected  from  treatment,  in  a  lesion  of  this  kind,  than 
in  the  fractures  which  affect  the  same  region  in  advanced  life.  Such  short- 
ening as  exists,  may  be  corrected  by  extension  with  the  weight  and  i)ulley, 
and  the  joint  may  be  immobilized  by  means  of  a  well-applied  plaster-of-1'aris 
bandage  around  the  pelvis  and  thigh.  This  confinement  may  be  continued, 
with  sand-bags  on  either  side  of  the  limb,  and  the  extension  kept  up,  for 
two  or  three  weeks  in  the  case  of  a  child ;  a  longer  confinement  would  be 
advantageous  in  patients  beyond  the  age  of  puberty.  Cautious  experiments 
should  be  made  at  first  in  allowing  flexion  of  the  hip-joint,  but  if  they  are 
productive  of  no  pain  or  irritation,  more  and  more  freedom  may  be  accorded 
to  the  patient,  until  he  can  move  the  limb  without  hindrance ;  after  which, 
with  equal  caution,  he  may  be  encouraged  to  put  the  foot  to  the  ground,  and 
to  bear  his  weight  upon  it. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  I  had  a  patient,  nineteen  years  of  age,  who,  by  a 
fall  from  a  very  high  wagon-seat,  had  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  cervix 
femoris,  the  existence  of  which  was  verified,  with  the  patient  under  ether, 
by  Dr.  Nanerede  and  myself.  He  was  treated  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned, and  in  six  weeks  was  driving  his  wagon  again,  with  scarcely  any 
perceptible  lameness  in  walking.  My  belief  is,  that  the  lesion  was  really  a 
separation  of  the  epiphysis. 

Fracture  of  the  trochanter  major  is  by  no  means  uncommon  as  a  complica- 
tion of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone ;  and  it  has  been  known  to  occur  by 
itself,  but  the  recorded  instances  are  very  few\  ]\Ir.  Key's  case,  published  by 
Sir  A.  Cooper,*  which  occurred  in  1822,  was  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know.  ^  It 
was  that  of  a  young  girl  who  fell  in  the  street,  striking  the  trochanter  against 
a  curb-stone ;  the  nature  of  the  lesion  was  only  discovered  after  the  patient's 
death.  Mr.  B.  Cooper^  gives  an  account  of  another  case  which  was  seen  by 
him,  and  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  justified  by  the  symptoms  as  described, 
although  the  patient  recovered,  and  hence  absolute  certainty  could  not  be 
arrived  at.  The  man's  age  is  not  stated.  Staidey®  has  reported  two  cases, 
but  in  regard  to  one  at  least  there  is  room  for  doubt  whether  it  was  not  really 
an  ordinary  extra-capsular  fracture  of  the  cervix,  the  trochanter  also  being 
separated.  Bryant  mentions  one  in  a  boy  aged  twelve,  treated  by  ^Nlr.  Poland. 
McCarthy^  reports  that  a  girl  of  eight,  having  fiillen  on  her  left  side,  had  an 
abscess  in  the  hip,  and  that  this  communicated  with  one  within  the  pelvis; 
she  had  also  pytemia,  with  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  and  pneumonia,  and  the 
trochanter  was  found  detached.  Roddick^  saw  a  young  man,  aged  sixteen, 
who  had  a  strain  while  exercising,  and  a  few  days  afterward  symptoms  of 
abscess  about  the  trochanter,  which  was  found  necrosed  and  separated. 

»  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  24,  ISfll!. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  496  ;  from  Bull,  do  la  SocieliS  Anatomique  for  1S67. 
3  Medical  News,  .July  14,  1883. 

♦  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints,  p.   186. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  187.  "  Med.-Chir.  Transactions,  vol.  xiii. 

'  Trans,  of  the  Pathological  Society,  vol.  xxv.     London,  1874. 
8  Canada  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Nov.  1875. 
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Hamilton'  quotes  from  C'larke  a  case  of  supposed  comminuted  fracture  of 
the  great  trochanter,  with  the  comment  that  it  was  prohably  "an  examjtle  of 


an 


fracture  of  the  neck  witliout  the  capsule,  acconii>anied  with  impaction  and 
extensive  comminution."      lie  also   candidly  expresses  a  doubt  a 
instance  of  the  kind  which  he  had  himself  recorded,  and  upon  wjiich  he  i.- 
now  inclined  to  put  a  similar  construction. 

F.  W.  Warren  is  reported^  to  have  shown,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Duljlin 
Pathological  Society,  a  specimen  of  fracture  of  the  trochanter  major,  taken 
from  the  body  of  a  male  subject  almost  fifty  years  of  age.  "  It  was  without 
history ;  but  from  the  entire  absence  of  signs  of  recent  injury,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  line  of  separation  followed  that  of  the  epi]»hysaiy  junction,  the 
inference  seems  justified  that  it  was  really  a  case  of  epiphyseal  detachment, 
<lating  back  perhaps  thirty  years." 

The  cause  of  fracture  of  the  great  trochanter  would  seem  to  be  invariably 
direct  violence ;  and  the  majority  of  the  subjects  are  distinctly  stated  to  have 
been  below  the  age  at  which  this  epiphysis  becomes  united  to  the  shaft. 
In  such  cases  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  separation  takes  place 
through  the  cartilaginoid  uniting  substance,  but  that,  as  in  separations  of 
other  epiphyses,  it  may  in  part  run  through  the  true  bone,  detaching  a  layer 
of  it  of  very  irregular  size,  shape,  and  thickness. 

The  symptoms  of  this  lesion  can  scarcely  be  confidently  detailed  from  the 
scanty  experience  recorded.  Some  of  the  symptoms,  however,  of  the  usual 
fractures  of  the  cervix  must  be  w^anting ;  there  cannot  be  shortening  of  the 
limb,  and  in  rotating  the  thigh  the  trochanter  cannot  describe  a  smaller  arc 
than  normal,  but  w^ill  cither  fail  to  folloAv  the  movements  of  the  limb,  or  if 
the  fibrous  coverings  are  untorn,  will  behave  as  under  normal  conditions. 

Pain  and  disability  of  the  limb  must  exist,  the  former  being  aggravated 
by  pressure  on  the  part;  but  these  symptoms,  as  well  as  swell'ug  and  ecchy- 
mosis,  would  be  equally  likely  to  attend  a  mere  contusion.  When  the  tro- 
chanter is  broken  completely  away  from  the  shaft,  it  will  probably  be  drawn 
upward,  inward,  and  backward,  by  the  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  inserted 
into  it ;  and  in  such  a  case  it  will  be  transferred  from  its  normal  place  to 
that  occupied  by  the  head  of  the  femur  in  backward  and  upAvard  luxation. 
Stanley,  speaking  of  the  danger  of  confusion  between  these  two  lesions, 
urges  "  the  positive  resemblance  of  the  fractured  portion  of  the  trochanter  to 
the  head  of  the  femur,  the  former  occupying  the  same  place  which  the  latter 
would  in  dislocation ;  and  if  with  these  circumstances  there  should  happen 
to  be  an  inversion  of  the  injured  limb,  the  difliculty  of  the  diagnosis  must 
be  considerably  increased."  Crepitus  would  of  course  be  wanting  in  such  a 
condition  of  things,  and  could  only  be  elicited  by  bringing  the  fragment 
again  into  contact  with  the  surface  from  which  it  had  been  separated. 

The  diagnosis  has,  perhaps,  been  sufticiently  discussed. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  this  injury,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  bring  back  and  to  hold  in  place  the  fragment ;  but  as  to 
the  best  means  of  so  doing  very  little  is  known.  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  belt 
and  pad,  although  theoretically  very  good,  w^ould  be  difiicult  to  apply  in 
practice,  and,  unless  accurately  adjusted,  might  increase  the  displacement  it 
was  intended  to  correct.  I  think  that  the  object  could  be  quite  as  well  accom- 
plished with  an  ordinary  compress,  so  arranged  as  to  confine  the  trochanter 
in  its  proper  position,  and  kept  in  place  by  bands  of  adhesive  plaster.  And 
if  the  diagnosis  were  clearly  made  out,  a  device,  such  as  that  suggested^  for 
keeping  the  fragment  of  the  olecranon  in  place,  might  be  employed  ;  a  double 


•  Treatise  on  Fractures,  etc.,  Gth  erl.,  p.  429. 

*  Dublin  Journal  of  Med-  Science,  Jul/,  187ti. 
'  See  page  152. 
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recurved  hook,  to  be  driven  into  tlio  upper  j)art  of  the  separated  portion,  and 
attached  by  means  of  adhesive  phister  to  the  nkin  of  the  Vuu\)  below. 

From  the  slii!:ht  data  available,  it  would  seem  that  some  advantage  might 
be  gained  by  abducting  and  everting  the  limb,  as  suggested  by  Malgaigne, 
BO  as  to  make  the  shaft  follow  the  fragment  into  the  position  into  which  the 
muscles  are  likely  to  i»ull  it.  It  is  very  i»robable  that  the  lameness  which 
mi<dit  be  induced  by  the  injury  would  not,  after  all,  be  so  serious  as  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  subject  the  patient  to  long  and  rigorous  confinement. 

Fracture  of  the  lesser  trochanter  is  not  described  by  authors  as  a  separate 
lesion,  although  sometimes,  as  in  a  case  quoted  from  Guthrie^  by  8ir  A. 
Coo})er,^  it  is"  incidentally  mentioned  as  an  attendant  upon  other  and  more 
important  injuries. 

In  187-1:  I  saw,  with  Dr.  Cohen,  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  slipped  on  an 
icy  pavement,  and  in  attempting  to  avoid  falling,  had  met  with  a  hurt  about 
the  hip.  lie  could  stand,  but  was  unable  to  walk,  and  especially  to  draw  the 
knee  up  toward  the  belly,  although  this  position,  with  the  hip-joint  flexed, 
was  the  most  comfortable  to  him.  There  was  no  shortening  of  the  limb,  no 
crepitus,  and  no  eversion  of  the  foot ;  but  there  was  pain  in  the  groin,  and 
tenderness  at  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  After  a  time,  he  got 
about  on  crutches,  and  could  even  walk  a  few  steps  without  them  ;  but  he 
never  fully  recovered  the  use  of  the  limb,  lie  died  five  or  six  years  after- 
ward, but  no  autopsy  could  be  obtained. 

I  thought  at  the  time,  and  still  think,  that  in  this  case  there  was  a  tear- 
ing oft'  of  the  trochanter  minor ;  he  was  very  thin,  and  I  could  feel  the  bone 
on  the  other  side,  but  possibly  the  swelling  and  tenderness  prevented  my 
doing  so  at  the  seat  of  injury.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  true  state  of  the 
parts  could  not  be  determined  by  dissection,  but  feel  that  even  without  such 
completion  the  case  is  of  sufiicieut  interest  to  be  presented  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

Fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  are  in  adults  very  common  acci- 
dents. By  some  authors,  those  which  aft'ect  the  bone  just  below  the  trochan- 
ters are  placed  in  a  separate  class  ;  but  although,  like  those  of  the  surgical 
neck  of  the  humerus,  they  present  some  special  features,  these  are  not  so 
marked  that  they  cannot  be  p)ointed  out  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the 
general  subject. 

The  shaft  is  much  more  frequently  broken  in  its  middle  portion  than  near 
either  end  ;  and  this  statement  holds  good  in  regard  to  both  sexes  and  all 
ages.  Adult  males  are  more  liable  to  the  accidents  producing  this  injury 
than  females  or  children,  and  hence  aftbrd  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Ilofmokl 
has  reported^  the  case  of  a  child,  not  rachitic,  born  with  a  united  fracture  of 
the  femur,  and  I  have  known  of  more  than  one  instance  in  which  this  bone 
has  given  way  during  the  process  of  artificial  delivery.  When  the  accident 
is  due  to  the  use  of  the  blunt  hook,  in  breech  presentations,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  bone  is  for  obvious  reasons  most  likely  to  suifer. 

Looked  at  from  without,  the  shaft  of  the  fennir  always  presents  a  more 
or  less  marked  curve,  convex  anteriorly,  and  a  slighter  curve  convex  exte- 
riorly. Very  rarely  it  is  found  to  be  almost  straight.  On  examination  in 
section,  the  anterior  wall  is  seen  to  be  thinner  than  the  posterior,  where  the 
bony  substance  is  massed  into  a  very  thick  and  strong  ridge,  the  linea  aspera. 
Partly  on  account  of  this  arrangement,  and  partly  Ijy  reason  of  the  bone's 

*  Med.-Chir.  Transactions,  vol.  xiii.  ^  Op.  cit.,  p.  172. 

'  Archiv  fiir  Kiuderkrankheiteu,  Bd.  iii.  S.  370.     Stuttgart,  1881. 
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curved  shape,  the  direction  of  fractures  in  this  region  is  apt  to  be  oblique  from 
above  downward  and  from  beliind  forward.  A  few  instances  are  on  record  of 
ahnost  longitudinal  fracture.  Thus,  in  the  Warren  Museum,  there  is  a  speci- 
men' described  as  follows :  "  Tlie  u}»i)er  [lortion  of  the  femur,  showing  a  recent 
and  very  oblicpie  fracture  at  some  distance  below  the  trochanters;  and  from 
it  a  longitudinal  split  upwards,  and  through  the  great  trochanter.  Also  a 
fracture  of  the  neck,  just  above  the  trochanters."  A  specimen  wliich  is  in 
the  Lyons  Museum,  and  photographs  of  wdiich  Mr.  Morris  showed  to  the 
Pathological  Society  of  London,*  is  said  to  })rcsent  a  fracture  extending 
"from  the  neck  to  the  lower  third,  dividing  the  bone  into  two  almost  equal 
portions,  which  had  united  by  a  few  narrow^  bands  of  bone."  A  case  of  very 
oblique,  almost  longitudinal,  fracture  in  a  lad,  whicli  became  the  occasion  of 
legal  proceedings,  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  llunt.^  Spiral  fractures  have 
been  sometimes  observed,  as  well  as  fissures ;  in  either  case  the  part  affected 
is  more  apt  to  be  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  than  the  middle  portion  of 
the  bone.* 

Sometimes  the  bone  is  broken  in  two  places,  as  in  a  specimen  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Pennsylvania  lIos})ital,^  in  which  "the  up])er  fracture  runs 
obliquely  from  within  outward,  and  from  below  upward,  about  two  inches 
below  the  trochanter  major;  the  lower  one  being  a  jagged,  slightly  commi- 
nuted fracture  about  three  inches  above  the  condyles."  "Malgaigne  mentions 
that  in  the  Musee  Dupuytren  there  is  an  example — the  only  one  known  to 
him — of  a  triple  fracture.     He  does  not  describe  it  further. 

The  caascs  of  these  fractures  are  very  various.  Direct  and  indirect  vio- 
lence, and  muscular  action,  have  all  been  observed,  the  second  perhaps  rather 
more  frequently  than  either  of  the  others. 

Cases  of  so-called  spontaneous  fracture  are  more  common  in  the  femur  than 
elsewhere,  by  reason  of  the  great  leverage  afforded  by  the  length  of  the  bone. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  recently  reported  by  Ilankine.®  It 
was  the  case  of  "  a  child  aged  six  years,  who,  as  the  mother  reported,  was 
simply  walking  across  the  floor,  when  its  leg  doubled  up,  the  child  falling 
instantly  to  that  side."  The  femur  was  found  to  be  fractured  in  the  middle 
third.  The  mother  declared  positively  "  that  she  was  looking  at  the  child 
walking  over  the  floor  at  the  time,  and  that  there  was  no  stundjling  or  any- 
thing, but  only  the  leg  seemed  to  double  by  the  mere  act  of  walking.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  child  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  best  of  health,  although 
nothing  very  particular  could  be  detected  about  it."  Another  case,  in  a 
vigorous  man  aged  thirty,  is  recorded  by  Gosselin.'  I  liave  treated  a  man, 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  fractured  the  shaft  of  the  femur  in  pull- 
ing on  a  boot ;  he  had  done  the  same  thing  previously  by  ste|»]^ing  down  from 
a  chair;  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  of  constitutional  taint  or  disorder.^ 
Humphry^  records  a  singular  case  in  which  a  woman  aged  fifty-six  was  twice 

1  Catalogup,  p.  183,  No.  1074.  «  Lancet,  Nov.  5,  1881. 

'  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.  1879. 

*  These  spiral,  spiroid,  cuneiform,  helicoidal,  or  screw-like  fractures,  as  they  have  been  varionslv 
named  by  the  authors  who  have  treated  of  them,  are  certainly  interesting,  but  I  must  confess! 
have  never  myself  seen  a  specimen  of  the  kind  in  the  femur,  llolthouse  and  Morris  (Holmes's 
System  of  Surgery,  8d  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  1021)  give  a  good  description  of  them,  with  references  to  the 
somewhat  scanty  literature  of  the  subject.  Frojn  that  source  I  derive  the  following  :  Gerdy. 
Chirurgie  pratique,  tome  iii.  ;  Fere,  Fractures  par  torsion  de  la  partie  inferieure  du  corps  du 
Femur  ;  RauUet,  Des  Fractures  h61icoidales  (These),  ISSO. 

s  Catalogue,  p.  31,  No.  11355.  6  Lancet,  March  31.  1S83. 

7  Clinical  Lectures  on  Surgery,  Stimson's  Translation,  p.  188.    Philadelphia,  1S7S. 

8  The  reader  will  find  an  interesting  paper  "On  Fractures  of  the  Femur  in  Adults,  without 
pre-existent  Osseous  Disease,"  by  Clarence  Foster,  in  the  Med.  Tinu  s  and  Gazette  for  July  17, 
1880  ;  and  another  bv  Vallin,  in  the  same  journal  for  Nov.  G,  1880,  taken  from  the  Gazette  Ueb- 
dom.  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  (Paris),  10  Sept.  1880. 

'  British  Med.  Journal,  June  6,  1857. 
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the  subject  of  apparently  spontaneous  fracture  of  the  femur  ;  tlu^  bone  on  the 
riglit  side  irivini!;  wny  in  ^lay,  1855,  and  that  on  tlie  left  in  Marcli,  1857.  On 
both  oci'asions  the  aih-ctrd  part  had  ]>revi()nsly  been  tlie  seat  of  sbai"])  pains. 
Union  liad  taken  jilace  fav()ral)ly.  l>ut  reli-rence  has  ah'eady  Ijeen  made  at 
sutheient  length  to  tbis  subject,  in  the  general  part  of  this  article. 

The  femur  has  been  the  seat  of  many  of  the  so-called  "spontaneous"  frac- 
tures in  cases  of  cancer.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  has  lately 
been  reported  by  Mr.  Hamilton.*  It  was  that  of  a  woman  aged  fiity-six,  who 
had  "  a  well-marked  case  of  scirrhus,"  for  which  the  right  breast  was  rcinoved, 
the  wound  healing  well  ;  about  three  months  afterward,  she  felt  the  right 
femur  give  way,  and  iell  to  the  ground.  The  curious  fact  in  the  case  is  that 
she  ultimately  had  union,  although  with  four  inches  of  shortening — the  latter 
having  been  due  to  her  placing  herself  for  a  time  under  the  care  of  an  igno- 
rant bone-setter.  Generally,  a  fracture  produced  under  such  circumstances 
fails  to  unite. 

Fracture  seldom  occurs,  except  as  the  result  of  direct  violence,  at  any  point 
near  the  middle  of  the  femur.  The  reason  of  this  would  seem  to  be  the  fact 
that  the  mechanism  in  other  cases  is  leverage,  and  that  this  can  scarcely  ever 
be  applied  so  that  just  the  same  force  shall  be  exerted  on  the  two  halves  of 
the  bone.  Generally,  there  is  a  very  great  pi'eponderance  of  force  at  one  end, 
so  that  one  arm  of  the  lever  is  virtually  nmch  longer  than  the  other. 

The  immense  strain  put  upon  the  femur  by  this  leverage  is  shown  by  the 
occasional  instances  in  which  ev^n  perfectly  strong  and  well-developed  bones 
are  snapped  under  it.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  a  man  of  remarkably 
robust  frame,  in  running,  caught  his  foot  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  broke 
his  femur  in  the  middle  third.'^  But  besides  the  mere  leverage,  irregularly 
exerted  as  before  said,  there  is  another  force,  a  twisting,  which  cannot  be  left 
out  of  the  account,  although  it  is  extremely  ditticult  to  estimate  it  with  any 
accuracy.  Thus,  in  the  last-mentioned  case,  the  foot  being  arrested  while  tlie 
momentum  of  the  body  carried  the  upper  part  of  the  femur  forward,  the  shaft 
of  the  bone  was  acted  upon  above  through  the  cervix,  while  below,  at  the 
knee,  the  condyles  were  held  more  or  less  exactly  transverse.  Under  ordinary 
stress,  such  a  twist  would  make  no  difference ;  but  as  the  force  applied  is  in- 
creased, the  effect  of  the  twist  is  to  augment  in  a  still  greater  ratio  the  actual 
resistance  demanded  of  the  bone. 

It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  large  and  powcrlYd  .muscles  surround- 
ing the  femur,  and  acting  upon  it  either  directly  or  indirectly,  are  without 
influence  in  the  production  of  its  ordinary  fractures,  as  they  certainly  have 
an  effect  in  keeping  up  its  displacements  when  broken.  Uut  in  the  former 
case  their  action  is  accessory  only,  and  its  degree  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  It 
probably  varies  in  different  cases. 

Fracture  having  once  occurred,  the  fragments  may  act  upon  one  another 
to  produce  still  further  damage;  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Bennett,'  in  which 
the  femur  gave  way  in  its  upper  third,  and  it  seemed  clear  that  the  lower 
fragment  was  driven  into  the  upper,  splitting  and  fissuring  it.  Another  in- 
stance was  comnmnicated  by  Bryant  to  the  Pathological  JSociety  of  London;* 

•  Lancet,  .luno  2,  1883. 

2  In  illustration  of  tin;  force  exerted  in  such  actions,  I  am  tempted  to  quote  from  Dr.  0.  W. 
Holmes,  the  following  passage:  "  Walking,  then,  is  a  peri)etual  falling  with  a  perjjetual  self- 
recovery.  It  is  a  most  complex,  violent,  and  perilous  operation,  which  we  divest  of  its  extrt-me 
danger  only  by  continual  i»ra('fice  from  a  very  early  i)eriod  of  life.  .  .  .  We  learn  how  vio- 
lent it  is,  wh(!n  wo.  walk  against  a  post,  or  a  door,  in  the  dark.  We  discover  how  dangerous  it 
is,  wlien  we  slijt  or  tri]>,  and  come  down,  perhaps  breaking  or  dislocating  our  limbs,  or  over- 
look the  last  steji  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  discover  with  wliat  headlong  violence  we  have  been 
Jiurling  ourselves  forward." — (Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  lbG3.) 

'  British  Med.  Journal,  June  2G,  IbbO.  *  Trausactious,  vol.  xxix.  1S7S. 
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it  was  the  case  of  a  man  eighty-three  years  of  age,  who  died  on  the  twenty-- 

tiftli  day  after  the  accident,  when  it  was  tbund  that  the  .shaft  of  the  riijht 
femur  "had  been  clearly  fractured  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  die 
lower  third,  and  the  extremity  of  its  proximal  end  was  driven  to  the  extent 
of  an  inch  and  a  half  into  the  shaft  of  the  distal  [)ortion;  this  process  of  im- 
paction splitting  the  shaft  of  the  distal  extremity  of  the  bone,  and  producing 
a  second  fracture  of  the  bone  above  the  cojidylcs." 

The  s>/mptoiiis  of  fracture  in  the  shaft  of  the  femur  are  for  the  most  part  of 
a  very  pronounced  character.  Pain  is  not  always  present,  althou<i:h  it  is  in- 
duced by  any  attempt  at  movement,  whether  active  or  passive ;  Ijut  there  is 
total  loss  of  power.  Deformity  is  apt  to  be  very  marked,  the  fragments  beino- 
drawn  up  at  an  angle  to  one  another,  and  the  lower  one  generally  rolled  out- 
ward, the  weight  of  the  foot  tending  to  throw  it  over  on  its  outer  side. 
Often  the  two  broken  ends  are  entirely  sejtarated  at  the  anterior  part,  but 
posteriorly  they  are  held  together  by  the  reinforcement  of  the  periosteum  by 
the  strong  intermuscular  fibrous  tissues  attached  along  the  linea  asjiera. 
This  connection  may  be  quite  close,  but  sometimes  even  here  the  i»eriosteuni 
is  stripped  away  to  a  considerable  degree,  so  as  to  allow  a  good  deal  of  play 
to  the  fragments,  and  admit  of  the  occurrence  of  decided  overlapping. 
Swelling  quickly  takes  place,  but  from  the  great  depth  of  the  bone  there  may 
be  but  slight  ecchymosis.  Prcternatui-al  niobility  at  the  seat  of  fracture  is 
very  perceptible;  and  crepitus  is  induced,  of  course,  if  the  broken  ends  are 
rubbed  together.  Often  a  mere  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
injury.  The  shortening  of  the  limb,  which  strikes  the  eye  at  once  from  the 
position  of  the  foot,  may  be  verified  by  measurement  between  the  umbilicus, 
or  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  the  inner  malleolus,  as 
compared  with  that  on  the  sound  side.  However  carefully  made,  this  measure- 
ment is  very  apt  not  to  be  absolutely  correct,  partly  because  of  the  mobility 
of  the  skin,  and  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  exactly  the  same 
bony  points  on  each  side.  But  the  matter  is  really  one  of  small  consequence, 
and  it  is  sufficient  if  the  fact  of  shortening  is  made  out.  Ordinarily  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  limbs  strikes  the  eye  at  once,  and  may  be  from  an 
inch  to  two  or  three  inches.  In  one  case  (the  reference  to  which  has  escaped 
me),  no  treatment  having  been  instituted,  the  ultimate  loss  of  length  was  four 
inches. 

Cases  are  occasionally  met  with  in  which  both  femora  are  fractured,  and 
here  comparative  measurement  is,  of  course,  valueless.  One  such,  occurring 
to  a  sailor  at  sea,  is  reported  by  Surgeon  11.  Smith,  U.  S.  X.*  Reference  will 
be  again  made  to  this  condition  of  things  in  connection  with  the  modifications 
demanded  by  it  in  treatment.  Sometimes  the  fever  is  repeatedly  broken  at 
the  same  point,  as  in  an  instance  recorded  by  Humphry,^  in  which  a  woman 
aged  sixty  had  in  1856  the  fourth  fracture  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bone,  the 
first  having  occurred  in  1847.  Firm  union  took  place,  but  only  after  the 
lapse  of  eigliteen  weeks. 

Gosselin^  mentions  a  still  more  remarkable  case,  in  which  a  young  man  of 
twenty  had  broken  his  left  femur  six  times  in  the  coui-se  of  twenty  months. 
Confinement  for  three  months,  with  the  use  of  phosphate  of  lime,  was  resorted 
to,  and  the  accident  did  not  again  occur. 

Fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  are  seldom  attended  with  any  serious 
complications.  Ilammick*  says  that  in  simple  fracture  of  the  thigh  he  has 
never  seen  the  large  vessels  wounded  so  as  to  endanger  the  limb  ;  but  he  has 
once   seen  tetanus.      "  A  filament  of  the  anterior  crural   nerve  was   found 

'  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1865.     The  same  number  contains  an  account  of 
anotlier  case,  in  a  child  aged  six,  reported  by  Dr.  A.  Peter. 
*  British  Medical  Journal,  June  6,  1857.  '  Op.  cit.,  p.  192.  <  Op.  cit.,  p.  74. 
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fiti-etchorl  throuci:]!  a  deft  in  the  bone,  so  tense  as  to  resemble  a  violin-string, 
'i'lio  piilioiit  IukI  broken  liis  thigh  at  sea,  seven  days  before  the  arrival  of  bin 
fri-iiatc  ill  tiie  somid." 

Burr,  however,  has  reported'  an  instance  of  occlusion  of  the  femoral  artery 
fronj  iVaeture  of  the  femur;  gangrene  of  the  leg  ensued,  and  amputation  wan 
performed.  And  AVeinleehner  met  with  a  case*  in  which  the  artery  and  vein 
were  both  ruiitured, with  hciiiorrhage  and  consequent  gangrene;  amitutation 
was  Hubniitted  to  on  the  third  day,  but  death  from  8e})tic{emia  followed. 

Such  lesions  are  much  more  ai)t  to  occur  when  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is 
broken  very  low  down.  Thus,  Travers^  relates  that  "  a  man  broke  his  thigh ; 
the  bone  }>rotrudcd  above  the  patella;  at  the  same  time  a  diffused  aneurism 
of  the  popliteal  artery  was  produced  by  a  spiculum  of  the  fractured  bone 
penetratiui;'  that  vessel,  though  it  was  discovered  o\\\y  on  the  fourth  day. 
The  femoral  artery  was  immediately  tied  by  ^Nlr.  Bransby  Cooper,  whose 
patient  he  was.  The  ligature  came  away  on  the  sixteenth  day;  in  another 
week  the  aneurismal  swelling  had  disapi)eared,  and  the  fracture  was  soundly 
united  in  six  weeks."  Another  case  is  reported  l)y  ^Ir.  B.  Cooper,*  in  which, 
the  [jaticnt  having  been  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  with  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  femur,  there  was  so  much  tension  of  and  injury  to  the  soft  parts, 
that  it  was  thouglit  unadvisable  to  put  the  limb  in  splints.  During  the  night 
spasm  came  on,  and  the  femoral  artery  was  lacerated  by  a  portion  of  the 
splintered  bone  coming  in  contact  with  it.  A  ligature  was  placed  upon  the 
vessel,  and  the  fracture  united  so  quickly  that  Mr.  Key  remarked  of  the  case, 
that  "the  quickest  way  of  producing  union  of  fracture  of  the  femur  appeared 
to  be  by  tying  the  femoral   artery." 

Sometimes  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  tlie  femur  arc  complicated  with  luxa- 
tion of  the  hip,  as  in  the  case  recorded  by  Murdoch,'  where  the  bone  was 
broken  in  its  up})er  third,  and  its  head  lodged  upon  the  ischium  ;  the  latter 
lesion  was  only  discovered  after  death,  which  resulted  from  hemorrhage  con- 
sequent upon  an  operation  for  non-union. 

Gayet  is  reported^  to  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  hydrarthrosis  of  the 
knee  was  very  apt  to  ensue  upon  fracture  of  the  femur.  Oilier  had  seen  the 
same  in  otlicr  joints,  and  thought  it  might  be  due  to  propagation  of  irritation 
through  the  bone.  [According  to  Gosselin,the  intra-articular  effusion  is  due 
to  irritation  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  synovial  capsule,  by  the  extravasated 
blood  which  gradually  finds  its  way  down^'ard  from  the  seat  of  fracture; 
hence  this  symptom  may  not  be  observed  until  some  hours  or  even  days  after 
the  reception  of  the  injury.] 

The  diagnosis  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  does  not  often  present 
any  difhculty.  Yet  a  case  w'as  reported,  and  the  ])rcparation  shown  to  the 
Eighth  Congress  of  the  Deutsche  Gesellschalt  fiir  Chirurgie,^  in  1879,  of  ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh  in  its  upper  part,  by  Langenbeck,  for  supposed  malignant 
tumor,  in  a  man  aged  forty-eight.  There  was  found,  however,  only  a  simjile 
fracture,  with  great  separation  of  the  broken  ends,  excessive  growth  of  cal- 
lus, and  a  distinct  false-joint.  No  history  of  traumatism  could  be  elicited. 
Analogous  cases  are  said  to  liave  been  cited  by  ]jangenbeck,  ^hirtini,  Koser. 
and  Kuster. 

Such  cases  are  certainly  rare ;  yet,  while  there  can  seldom  be  any  trouble 
in  ascertaining  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  fracture,  it 

'  Trans,  of  M«d.  Soc.  of  State  of  New  York,  1873. 

^  Quoted  ill  the  Index  Medicus  for  March,  1883,  from  the  Aertzl.  Ber.  der  k.  k.  allg.  Krankin- 
haiis  zu  Wicii,  1882. 

'  A  Further  Inquiry,  etc.,  p.  436.  «  Lancet,  Dec.  5,  1840. 

*  Trans,  of  I'ennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  1878. 

*  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Dec.  30,  1871.  '  Verhandlungen,  S.  30. 
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may  oe  by  no  means  easy  to  detenninc  the  character  of  the  lesion  or  tlic  di- 
rection of  tlic  lino  of  breakao:e  :  and  this  obscurity  is  apt  to  be  the  greater, 
tlie  further  the  iracture  is  seated  from  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  either  upward 
or  downward.  In  fractures  of  ancient  date  it  may  be  extreme.  A  child 
about  three  years  old  was  some  time  since  brought  to  me  on  account  of  a 
lameness  strongl}-  resembling  that  of  hip-joint  disease  ;  but,  (mi  examination,! 
found  that  there  had  been,  Just  below  the  trrxhanters,  u  iracture  of  the  femur 
which  had  united  firmly  with  the  fragments  at  an  angle  of  nearly  ItO^.  The 
child  had,  in  fact,  been  allowed  to  walk  while  the  callus  was  yet  plastic,  and 
the  lower  fragment  had  tilted  up  the  distal  end  of  the  upper. 

The  course  of  uncomplicated  cases  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  is 
generally  favorable,  union  occurring  in  six  or  eight  weeks  in  adults,  and 
somewhat  earlier  in  children.  Ileydenrcich'  has  reported  a  case  in  which 
union  was  firm  in  thirty-five  days,  and  Henderson^  one  in  which  an  oblique 
fracture  near  the  middle,  in  a  woman  eighty-nine  years  old,  had  united  solidly 
on  the  forty-fourth  day.  Lee^  saw  a  case  of  union  of  a  broken  fenmr  in  a 
man  aged  ninety-eight.  False  joint  or  pseudarthrosis  has  been  met  witli, 
and  is  difficult  to  manage  on  account  of  the  great  mass  of  muscle,  making 
it  very  hard  to  keep  the  comparatively  small  ends  of  the  broken  bone 
together.  Operative  interference  in  these  cases  is  attended  with  peculiar 
danger ;  but  this  subject  has  been  already  spoken 
of  in  the  general  part  of  this  article. 

Williams^  has  recorded  a  singular  case,  in  which 
a  man,  aged  seventy,  sustained  from  direct  violence 
a  fracture  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  third  of 
the  femur,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  nutrient  artery.  Union  took  place 
with  overlap[)ing  ;  the  upper  fragment  w^as  atro- 
phied and  conical,  the  lower  presented  a  good  deal 
of  callus,  and  was  of  full  size. 

Union  with  deformity  is  of  far  more  frequent 
occurrence,  and,  in  fact,  if  all  short-ening,  of  w  hat- 
ever  degree,  be  considered  as  deformity,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  universal.  When  the  fragments  arc  kept 
wholly  apart,  they  may  altogether  fail  to  unite,  but 
it  very  seldom,  indeed,  happens  that  such  is  the 
case.  A  much  more  general  event  is  that  part  of 
the  periosteum  remains  untorn,  and  bridges  across 
the  interval  between  the  fragments,  which  thus  be- 
come connected  by  means  of  an  intermediate  for- 
mation of  callus.  (Fig.  620.)  It  is  astonishing  how 
strong  a  bone  is  when  united  in  this  way,  and  how 
little  inconvenience  and  deformity  ensue,  provided 
oidy  that  there  is  a  parallelism  of  the  long  axes  of 
the  two  fragments,  and  that  there  is  no  rotary  dis- 
placement. Of  course,  however,  exact  coaptation 
is  far  preferable  when  it  can  be  secured.  I  shall 
have  to  refer  to  this  matter  again  in  connection 
wqtli  the  subject  of  treatment,  and  hence  it  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon  just  now. 


Diagram  sho^vinsra  femnr  nnitcd  by 
a  bridge  of  caUus. 


*  M6m.  de  la  Soc.  de  Med.  de  Nancy,  1882.    (Index  Medicus.) 

«  London  Med.  Gazette,  Jan.  13,  1843. 

8  St.  George's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.,  1869. 

<  Dublin  Med.  Press,  April  17,  18-14. 
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Fiom  wlial  lias  l)00ii  said,  it  will  lie  int'crrod  that  llio  prognosis  will  varv 
acoonliiii::  to  the  circiuiistaiiccs  of  cacji  case.  It  is  cerfaiiily  hcttc-r  lor  tlio 
Kurijoou  to  be  very  guarded  in  iiiakiiig  j»roinises  or  j)r('dictioiiH  as  to  the 
ix'sidt,  since  the  patient  or  his  friends  may  he  greatly  disa[)})ointed  at  even  a 
slight  and  unavoidable  degree  of  deformity.  A  strong  and  serviceable  limb 
is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  obtained,  but  occasionally  there  is  a  pernjanent 
halt  in  the  gait. 

The  trcdtitunt  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  is  a  subject  which  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  surgeons  for  a  very  long  time,  and  upon  which 
much  ingenuity  has  been  expended.  The  end  which  has  been  most  earnestly 
sought  has  been  to  devise  means  of  making  extension  and  counter-extension, 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  shortening  which  is  the  most  obvious 
consequence  of  these  injuries.  Yet,  l)y  some  this  method  lias  been  wholly 
discarded,  and  the  best  results  have  been  claimed  from  merely  putting  the 
limb  in  such  a  posture  as  to  relax  the  muscles.  At  the  present  day,  there 
are  very  able  advocates  for  the  use  of  lateral  compression  by  means  of 
solidifying  bandages,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  direct  extending  apparatus.  The 
adherents  of  these  various  plans  have  for  the  most  part  brought  forward 
measurements,  purporting  to  be  accurate,  of  the  limbs  treated  by  them, 
in  evidence  of  the  completeness  with  which  shortening  was  avoided.  But  I 
think  that  to  speak  of  a  shortening  of  an  eighth,  or  even  of  a  quarter,  of  an 
inch  in  the  lower  extremity,  is  a  refinement  beyond  practical  comprehension. 
I  do  not  believe  that  ten,  or  even  live,  surgeons,  examining  a  case  inde- 
pendently, and  without  bias  as  to  the  method  of  treatment  which  had  been 
pursued,  would  agree  within  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  their 
results.  Hence  I  should  decline  to  accept  such  statements  implicitly,  re- 
garding them  as  over-precise.  Practically,  if  a  limb  is  in  good  line  and 
free  from  rotary  displacement,  a  shortening  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  is  a  matter  of  small  moment.  Extension  and  counter-extension  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  carefully  and  eftectively  made,  and  the  length  of  the 
limb  maintained  as  accurately  as  possible,  attention  being  given  quite  as 
sedulously  to  the  preservation  of  its  proper  line. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  attempt  to  give  here  a  full  description 
of  all  the  forms  of  apparatus  wdiich  have  been  at  various  times  proposed  and 
em|>loyed  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  although 
the  subject  is  really  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  history  of  practical 
surgery.  I  shall  first  describe  the  method  of  dressing  these  injuries  which  I 
myself  use,  and  which  is  employed  by  many  others,  and  then  some  of  the 
modifications  of  it  which  may  be  required  to  adapt  it  to  special  cases.  After- 
ward, I  shall  mention  some  other  plans  of  treatment,  and,  lastly,  will  give 
briefiy  some  historical  points  in  regard  to  certain  portions  of  the  apparatus. 

When  a  patient  with  a  broken  thigh-bone  has  to  be  transported  to  a  place 
where  he  is  to  be  treated,  whether  to  a  private  house  or  to  a  hospital,  especial 
care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  needless  disturbance  of  the  fragments. 
A  very  good  plan  is  to  take  a  board  about  six  inches  wide,  and  long  enough 
to  reach  from  the  axilla  to  the  foot,  and  to  place  this  on  its  edge  along  the 
side  of  the  patient.  The  limb,  having  been  drawn  out  as  nearly  as  may  oe  to 
its  normal  length,  may  be  surrounded  with  a  bundle  of  straw,  or  with  a  folded 
quilt  or  blanket,  and  then  bound  to  the  board  with  a  number  of  broad  strijis 
of  muslin  or  linen,  the  body  being  also  confined  in  the  same  way.  If  another 
board  is  now  s]i{»j>ed  under  the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities,  the  patient  caji 
be  carried  very  comfortably. 

Arrived  at  the  jilace  of  destination,  a  bed  is  prepared  with  a  firm,  hard 
mattress,  perforated  or  not,^  and  the  patient's  clothes  are  removed.     As  far 

'  See  page  66. 
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as  possible,  the  exact  seat  of  fracture  is  now  determined,  and  the  amount  of 
Bliortouiiig  is  ascertained  by  measurement.  A  strip  of  good  adhesive  plaster, 
about  three  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  seat  of  fracture 
down  one  side  of  the  limb  to  four  inehcs  below  the  heel,  and  up  along  the  other 
side  of  the  limb  to  the  point  of  fracture  again,  is  well  warmed  and  applied, 
leaving  a  loop  of  eight  inches  below  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  this  loop  is  placed 
a  piece  of  thin  board  three  inches  square,  and  close  to  it,  at  either  side,  a  small 
slit  is  cut  in  the  plaster,  through  which  a  cord  or  strip  of  bandage  may  be 
passed.  Three  or  four  transverse  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  a  roller,  may  be 
applied  to  keep  the  longitudinal  strips  in  exact  contact  with  the  skin.  A  [»ul- 
ley  is  now  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  either  on  a  tripod  with  one  long  foot, 
extending  under  the  bed,  and  two  at  right  angles  to  it,  or  on  arodattaclied  to 
the  bedstead  frame  with  a  clamp.  An  ingenious  apparatus  for  attaching  the 
pulley  has  been  devised  by  Dr.  Sheppard.'  One  form  of  it  is  intended  for 
cribs  or  beds  with  high  foot  pieces,  the  other  for  the  ordinary  iron  bedstead 
in  use  iti  hos[)itals.  I  have  sometimes  screwed  the  pulley  into  the  foot-board 
when  the  bedstead  was  so  made.  In  the  case  of  some  iron  bedsteads,  a 
pulley  may  be  made  with  a  spool  and  a  piece  of  wire,  the  latter  being  run 
through  the  former,  and  then  bent  up  and  curved  into  two  hooks  to  catch 
on  to  the  bar  of  the  bed-frame. 

The  patient  is  now  to  be  placed  in  the  bed,  the  foot  of  which  is  elevated  a 
few  inches  by  means  of  a  couple  of  bricks  ;  the  cord  is  passed  over  the  pulley, 
and  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  make  extension  and  to  adjust  tlie  fragments. 
Sometimes  tlie  services  of  assistants  are  required  in  doing  this,  and  occasion- 
ally anesthesia  must  be  induced.  If  the  limb  be  a  very  muscular  one,  and 
the  displacement  great,  one  assistant  may  grasp  the  foot  and  another  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  ;  the  force  used  must  be  very  gentle  and  gradual, 
and,  while  it  is  exerted,  the  surgeon  carefully  handles  the  fractured  part,  and 
coaxes  the  broken  ends  into  their  normal  relation.  Sometimes,  in  old  people, 
or  in  persons  of  no  great  muscular  develojiment,  the  adjustment  is  readily 
made,  and  as  easily  kept  up  by  moderate  traction.  But  in  the  strong,  or  in 
those  whose  nervous  systems  are  excitable,  a  good  deal  of  power  has  to  be 
exerted.  The  weight  to  be  used  depends  greatly  upon  these  circumstances ; 
sometimes  it  is  but  small — perhaps  two  or  three  pounds — and  again  it  may 
require  ten  or  twelve  pounds  to  overcome  the  muscular  resistance.  One,  two, 
three,  or  four  bricks  may  be  thus  used,  or  bottles  of  sand,  or  regular  weights 
placed  in  a  frame ;  the  latter  device  is  adopted  in  some  hospitals. 

Sand-bags,  to  give  lateral  support  to  the  limb,  are  of  great  service ;  they 
are  made  of  muslin,  are  long  enough  to  reach,  one  from  the  heel  to  the  peri- 
neum, the  other  from  the  heel  to  above  the  crista  ilii,  and  should  be  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  circumference.  They  ought  not  to  be  too  tightly  stuffed, 
but  should  be  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  outline  of  the  limb. 

Whenever  the  patient  is  restless,  or  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  angulation 
of  the  thigh  forward  or  outward,  or  both  (it  very  seldom  bends  inward  or 
backward),  one  or  more  "  coaptation-splints"  maybe  employed.  Binder's 
board  or  felt  answers  best  for  this  purpose,  a  piece  of  suitable  size  being  soft- 
ened in  hot  or  cold  water,  and  moulded  to  the  normal  shape  of  the  thigh  ; 
after  which  it  is  to  be  carefully  padded,  and  a[iplied  with  a  roller,  or  with 
three  or  four  wide  adhesive  strips.^  If  the  foot  shows  any  tendency  to  dis- 
placement, whether  outward  or  inward,  this  must  be  carefully  corrected,  as 
it  indicates  rotation  of  the  lower  fragment ;  and  the  proper  position  must 

>  Medical  News,  Jan.  7,  1882. 

*  The  plaster  should  always  be  cut  for  this  purpose  in  the  length  of  the  piece,  and  not  across 
it,  lest  it  should  yield  and  stretch. 
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be  secured  bv  a  loop  of  baiidap^c  around  the  foot,  fastened  to  the  sand-bag  on 
the  side  opjtosite  to  that  toward  which  tlie  foot  iiiclineH. 

Certain  details  must  be  attended  to  in  making;  all  these  arrangements,  in 
order  to  the  etfective  working  of  the  ]»lan.  Tlie  a<lhesive  strips  must  be 
smoothly  iitted,  and  not  allowed  to  wrinkle,  lest  the  skin  should  Ik-  irritated  ; 
the  circular  pressure  should  not  be  tight  enough  to  obstruct  the  return  of 
venous  blood  along  the  limb ;  the  pulley  must  be  placed  at  the  j)roper 
height,  and  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  long  axis  of  the  limb,  h^liould  the  con- 
stant pressure  on  the  heel  give  rise  to  any  soreness,  a  mass  of  carded  wool  or 
cotton  may  l)e  placed  a  little  al>ove,  so  that  the  Yunh  may  rest  on  a  different 
point;  it  is  better,  however,  to  guard  against  any  such  trouble  by  protecting 
the  skin  with  a  patch  of  soft  kid  spread  with  soap  plaster.  The  })roper  adajn 
tation  of  the  weight  to  the  necessities  of  each  ease  is  a  matter  of  much  conse- 
quence. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  this  plan  of  treatment  the  counter-extension  is 
exerted  by  the  weiijht  of  the  body,  by  reason  of  the  elevation  of  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  a  device  credited  by  Hamilton  to  l)r,  A^an  Ingen,  of  Schenectady. 
The  weight  and  pulley,  distinctly  described  by  Gui  de  Ohauliac  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  brought  forward  in  modern  times  by  John  Bell,  in  1801, 
and  in  this  country,  in  1824,  by  Dr.  Luke  Howe,  and  again  in  1829,  by  Dr. 
Daniell,  of  Georgia.*  Its  most  prominent  advocate,  however,  was  the  late 
Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  of  Xew  York,  whose  name  has  been  generally  attached  to 
the  method  since  he  revived  it  in  1861.^  To  show  how  thoroughly  developed 
it  had  formerly  been,  however,  I  may  perhaps  quote  the  following  passage 
from  Le  Clerc : — ^ 

"  To  hinder  the  Patient  from  turning  cross  and  sliding  down  toward  the  Feet  of  the 
Bed,  you  must  plant  a  Stake  into  the  Floor,  underneath  the  Bed,  and  pass  it  through  the 
Mattinf  and  Bedclothes,  so  that  it  may  be  between  the  Patient's  Legs.  This  ought  to  be 
as  thick  as  the  small  of  the  Arm,  and  covered  with  some  Stuff  or  other,  that  it  may  not 
hurt  the  Patient.  And  for  greater  security,  let  it  be  ty'd  with  an  equal  Girth  to  the 
Patient's  Thi^h  above  the  Knee  ;  and  let  each  Branch  or  Tail  of  the  Girth  pass  on  each 
side  the  Knee,  exactly  on  the  middle,  and  over  two  Pullies  (fastened  at  the  end  of  the 
Bed's  Feet),  and  at  the  end  of  them  let  there  be  two  Weights  suspended  to  draw  the  Thigh, 
and  keep  it  in  a  streight  Posture.  The  Thigh  must  be  wrapt  round  with  a  Bolster  in 
the  Place  where  the  Girth  is,  that  it  may  not  hurt  it." 

When  the  fracture  is  ver}'  high  up,  just  below  the  trochanters,  there  is  apt 
to  be  not  onl^'  the  drawing  upward  of  the  lower  fragment,  but  a  tilting  up- 
ward and  forward  of  the  upper  one,  by  contraction  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  mus- 
cles. Perhaps  this  fragment  is  also  rotated  outward  by  the  glutei  and  other 
rotator  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  hip  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  this  distinctly. 
Under  such  circumstances  there  is  so  little  purchase  upon  the  upper  fragment, 
that  it  is  apt  to  remain  in  its  abnormal  position  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
brino"  it  down ;  and  the  result  is  that  when  union  takes  ])lace  the  limb  is  not 
ordy" permanently  shortened,  but  deformed  and  seriously  disabled.  I  believe 
tliat  in  such  a  case  the  only  resource  is  to  make  the  lower  fragment  follow 
the  upper,  by  raising  the  knee  and  flexing  the  whole  thigh  upon  the  pelvis. 
This  may  be  done  by  means  of  the  doid)le-inclined  jtlane  in  some  form,  or 
perhaps  even  by  the  single  inclined  plane,  as  the  latter  would  ])roduce  no 
tension  upon  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  thigh.  The  double-inclined 
plane  is  merely  a  framework,  generally  hinged  so  that  the  angle    can    be 

'  The  reader  will  find  an  cxccUont  article  on  the  history  of  this  subject,  by  Dr.  E.  Hartshorne, 
in  tlie  American  Jnnrnal  of  tiic  Medical  Sciences  for  April  and  July,  1809. 
2  Aint'iir.-ui  Medical  Tiiiu's,  March  30,  18H1. 
'  The  Couipleat  Surgeon,  etc.     London,  1727. 
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changed  at  will ;  one  part  of  it  is  intended  to  support  the  thigh,  while  the 
leg  rests  upon  the  other,  the  angle  occupying  the  bend  of  the  knee.  Exten- 
sion rnay  be  made  by  means  of  a  pulley  attached  either  to  the  apparatus 
itself,  a  frame  being  added  for  the  purpose,  or  to  a  standard  fixed  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed. 

The  single  inclined  i)lane,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  board  inclined  at  an 
angle,  upon  which,  properly  padded,  one  or  both  of  the  patient's  lower  limbs 
may  rest.  Extension  may  be  made  Ijy  means  of  a  pulley  fixed  at  the  ui)per 
end  of  the  board.  One  objection  holds  against  both  these  forms  of  ap[)aratus  ; 
there  is  much  difiiculty  in  preventing  the  patient  from  working  his  body  up 
on  to  the  inclined  plane,  so  as  to  neutralize  its  effect  more  or  less  completelj. 
Possibly  this  object  might  be  accomplished  by  having  a  perineal  block,  or  a 
well-rounded  upright  arranged  at  a  suitable  point.  But  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  have  recourse  to  one  or  other  of  the  suspensory  splints  to  be  pre- 
sently described. 

Dr.  Swinburne,  of  Albany,  advocates'  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  by  simple  extension,  using  a  perineal  band  attached  to 
the  head  of  the  bed,  and  fastening  the  lower  j^art  of  the  limb  to  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster  and  a  cord.  Without  disputing  Dr. 
Swinburne's  statements  as  to  the  results  obtained  by  him  in  this  way,  I  can- 
not but  think  that  the  less  rigid  methods  are  at  the  same  time  more  com- 
fortable to  the  patient,  more  adaptable  to  the  varying  circumstances  under 
which  fractures  occur,  and  more  likely  to  be  satisfactory  in  the  hands  of 
most  practitioners. 

Plastcr-of-Paris  bandages  were  strongly  recommended  a  few  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Sands,^  of  'New  York.  They  were  applied  during  complete  extension, 
and  sometimes  under  anresthesia.  Whether  acknowledged  or  not,  the  elficacy 
of  this  method  must  have  largely  depended  upon  the  extension  made  against 
the  swell  of  the  leg  below  the  knee,  and  the  counter-extension  against  the 
upper  portion  of  the  thigh  ;  and  the  lateral  compression  must  have  been  at 
ouee  lost  if  the  thigh  itself  diminished  in  size,  as  it  naturally  would  do  from 
total  inaction.  My  own  experience  of  this  plan  is  limited  to  a  very  few  cases 
in  children,  in  which  it  atibrded  good  results.  It  seems  to  me  that  here, 
where  there  is  but  slight  muscular  power  to  be  counteracted,  and  the  small 
size  of  the  bone  makes  the  leverage  on  the  fragments  but  trifling,  the  j^laster- 
of-Paris  or  other  solidifying  dressing,  especially  the  silicate-of-potassium, 
is  much  less  objectionable  than  in  the  case  of  adults.  Hamilton,  however, 
holds  the  opposite  view.  He  says  :  "  If  I  have  been  unable  to  give  my  ap- 
proval to  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  fenmr  in  adults  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  or  to  any  other  form  of  immovable  dressing,  I  am  still  less 
able  to  give  it  my  approval  in  fracture  of  the  same  bone  in  children."  He 
then  relates  a  case  of  gangrene  in  a  boy  four  years  old,  treated  on  this  plan  ; 
but,  according  to  the  account,  there  was  unpardonable  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  surgeon,  and  nothing  is  proved  against  the  treatment  if  carried  out  with 
ordinary  skill  and  judgment. 

The  method  devised  by  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  and  improved  upon  by  his  son, 
the  late  Dr.  I^athan  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  had  a  wide  popularity  in 
this  country,  especially  in  the  Southern  States.  As  at  first  made,  the  appa- 
ratus consisted  of  a  wooden  splint,  cut  so  as  to  fit  along  the  front  of  the  entire 
limb,  from  the  groin  to  the  toes,  the  hip  and  knee  being  each  flexed  to 
about  135°.  To  the  under  side  of  this  splint  the  limb  was  carefully  band- 
aged, and  then  slung  by  means  of  two  staples  driven  into  its  upper  face,  one 

'  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  Long  Bones  by  Simple  Estension.     Albany,  1861. 
2  New  York  Medical  Journal,  June,  1871. 
VOL.  IV. — 14 
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above  and  the  other  below  the  knee.  By  changing  the  point  of  suspension, 
ii  more  or  less  considerable  degree  of  extending  lorce  was  iqiplied  to  the  limb, 
the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  bed  giving  the  counter-exteuHion. 

Afterwards,  this  splint  was  moditied  by  substituting  for  the  wooden  splint 
a  wire  frame,  suspended  by  means  of  wire  loops.  One  advantage  of  this  is 
that  it  may  be  bent  so  as  to  suit  limbs  of  various  lengths.  The  cord  attached 
to  the  sj)lint  runs  through  the  loop  of  another  cord,  which  passes  over  a 
pulley  fastened  in  the  ceiling,  or  in  a  frame  over  the  bed ;  and  this  latter 
cord  is  passed  through  what  is  known  as  a  tent-block,  by  means  of  which 
it  may  be  tightened  up  or  let  out,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  the  limb  at  pleasure. 
(*'ig.  621.) 

Fig.  621. 


Smith's  anterior  splint  for  treatment  of  fractured  thigh. 

By  the  late  Dr.  Hodgen,  of  St.  Louis,  a  somewhat  similar  splint  was  used, 
but,  instead  of  being  bandaged  to  it,  the  limb  was  suspended  in  it  by  means 
of  strips  of  muslin,  so  that  it  formed  a  sort  of  cradle.     (Fig.  622.) 

With  both  these  forms  of  apparatus  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases.  Yet  in  one  instance  seen  by  me,  that  of  a  man 
treated  by  an  experienced  surgeon,  and  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  Smith's 
method,  the  fragments  had  united  at  an  angle  backward,  and  such  pressure 
had  been  made  upon  the  sciatic  nerve  as  to  give  rise  to  very  serious  symp- 
toms, only  partially  relieved  by  an  operation. 

I  may  mention  that  Dr.  J.  R.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  has  recently^  published 
an  account  of  a  "  saddle"  attached  to  an  iron  brace,  and  fitting  into  the  peri- 
neum, for  the  purpose  of  making  counter-extension,  extension  being  made 
by  means  of  a  coiled  spring.  Dr.  Brownrigg,  of  Tennessee,  has  described"  an 
apparatus  of  his  own,  in  which  counter-extension  is  made  by  means  of  a 

1  Journal  of  Am.  Med.  Association,  Sept.  1,  1883. 

*  Trans,  of  Mississippi  State  Med.  Association  for  1881,  quoted  in  the  College  and  Clinical 
Record  for  August  15,  1883. 
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jacket  of  stout  muslin.     Neither  of  these  plans  seems  to  me  to  possess  any 
advantages  over  other  methods  more  generally  known. 

Fig.  622. 


Hodgen'g  saspension  splint  for  treatment  of  fractured  thigh. 

Mention  has  already  been  made,  in  a  previous  part  of  this  article,  of  certain 
forms  of  apparatus  known  as  fracture-beds.  These  contrivances,  of  which  the 
best  known  perhaps  were  Earle's,  Amesbury's,  Crosby's,  and  Burge's,  were 
mostly  on  the  principle  of  the  double-inclined  plane,  but  some  of  them  were 
arranged  for  making  extension  with  the  limb  straight.  They  were  all  com- 
plicated and  expensive,  and  liable,  when  used  in  hospitals,  to  become  infested 
with  bugs.  At  the  present  day,  I  think  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  been 
abandoned. 

Vertical  extension  has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  children,  by  Kiimmel,' 
who  applies  adhesive  plaster  in  the  manner  before  described,  and  keeps  the  leg 
in  the  vertical  position,  with  the  corresponding  side  of  the  pelvis  suspended 
by  means  of  a  cord  fixed  to  the  loop  of  plaster,  and  either  attached  above  to 
some  object  over  the  bed,  or  slung  over  a  pulley,  with  its  free  end  support- 
ing a  weight.  A  curious  effect  of  this  treatment,  in  female  children,  is  the 
occurrence  of  vaginal  catarrh,  which,  however,  soon  yields  to  appropriate 
measures  when  the  extension  is  no  longer  kept  up.  Bryant  recommends  ver- 
tical extension  of  both  the  sound  and  the  injured  limb. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  said  as  to  the  development  of  the  present  methods 
of  treating  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
certain  points. 

Benjamin  BelP  describes  an  apparatus,  invented,  he  says,  by  Gooch,  and 
improved  by  Aitken,  "  which  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility  in  oblique 
fracture  of  the  thigh."  It  consists  of  two  leather  straps,  one  buckled  around 
the  upper  part  ot  the  thigh,  the  other  around  the  lower  part ;  "  two  or  three 
steel  splints,  connected  with  the  straps,  pass  from  one  to  the  other  in  such  a 
manner,  that  by  means  of  them  the  straps  can  be  forced  asunder,"  thus 
making  extension  and  counter-extension.  If  such  an  apparatus  could  be 
borne  by  the  patient,  it  would  seem  that  there  would  be  great  danger  of 
undue  pressure,  with  serious  consequences. 

Desault's  splint  extended  from  the  crista  ilii  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.    It  was 

'  Am.  Joarnal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  .July,  1882 ;  from  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschrift,  No.  4,  1882. 
'  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  vi.     London,  1788. 
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notched  at  either  cud,  and  the  upi»cr  and  lower  turns  of  the  bandage  con- 
fining the  limb  to  it  were  cast  through  these  notches,  so  as  to  make  an  im- 
perfect and  inefhcient  extension  and  counter-extension.  Physick  lengthened 
this  splint  both  ways,  extending  it  up  into  the  axilla,  and  downward  beyond 
the  foot ;  he  also  contrived  a  gaiter  to  be  placed  over  the  ankle,  in  place  of 
the  figure-of-8  bandage  previously  employed,  and  introduced  the  perineal 
band,  afterward  i)added  by  Coates,  for  counter-extension. 

Hutchinson  added  a  block  on  the  inner  side  of  the  long  splint,  below  the 
foot,  over  which  the  extending  band  passed,  thus  bringing  the  force  into  line 
with  the  axis  of  the  limb. 

The  introduction  of  adhesive  plaster  for  securing  the  extending  band  to 
the  limb,  an  invention  the  paternity  of  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
established,  but  which  is  certainly  of  American  origin,  was  a  great  step  in 
advance.  By  Gilbert^  the  use  of  the  same  material  for  counter-extension  was 
strongly  advocated. 

Yet  the  extension  and  counter-extension,  however  carefully  made,  were 
apt  to  become  relaxed,  and  various  means  were  tried  with  the  view  to  make 
them  constant.  I  myself  employed  an  India-rubber  "  accumulator  -^  and  the 
same  idea  was  subsequently  brought  forward  by  Buckstone  Brown^  and 
others  in  England.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  revival  of  the  old  weight- 
and-pulley  extension  that  the  problem  was  solved  ;  although,  indeed,  the  sus- 
pension splint  of  Dr.  ^Nathan  Smith,  before  mentioned,  may  be  regarded  as 
capable  of  answering  the  same  end. 

Li  the  foregoing  slight  sketch,  many  things  have  been  omitted  which  would 
deserve  description  in  a  history  of  the  development  of  the  treatment  of  these 
fractures.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  inside  splint  of  Physick's  apparatus, 
and  the  splint-cloth  by  w^hich  it  and  the  other  splint  were  connected ;  the 
various  forms  of  apparatus  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  "  make  the  sound 
limb  act  as  a  splint  for  the  ipjured  one;"  the  different  arrangements  of  screws 
for  making  extension ;  and  the  perineal  block  for  counter-extension.  All 
these  devices  have  been  so  completely  superseded  that  it  seems  to  me  need- 
less to  enter  into  detail  w^ith  regard  to  them. 

After  the  descriptions  now  given  of  elaborate  contrivances  for  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  and  the  importance  evidently 
assigned  by  surgeons  to  the  prevention  of  shortening,  the  reader  may  well  be 
surprised  to  know  that  there  have  been  advocates  of  the  use  of  a  simple 
roller  bandage  in  these  cases.  This  plan,  which  is  a  good  deal  more  than  a  step 
beyond  that  with  the  plaster-of-Paris  or  starched  bandage,  was  first  proposed 
by  an  English  surgeon  named  Radley.  Dr.  Dudley,*  of  Kentucky,  claimed 
great  merit  for  it,  but  w^ithout  succeeding  in  gaining  for  it  the  favor  of  the 
profession  at  large.  It  would  certainly  be  a  difBcuTt  matter  to  convince  a 
jury,  if  a  dissatisfied  patient  should  seek  for  damages  in  a  case  so  treated, 
that  due  care  had  been  exercised  to  obtain  the  best  possible  result. 

Bryant,  however,  tells  us  that,  in'  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  both  Paget 
and  Callender  were  in  the  habit  of  treating  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the  shaft 
of  the  femur,  in  children,  without  splints  or  other  apparatus ;  "  the  child 
being  laid  on  a  firm  bed,  wdth  the  broken  limb,  after  setting  it,  bent  at  the 
hip  and  knee,  and  laid  on  its  outer  side."   Bloxam*  makes  a  similar  statement. 

It  may  serve  as  an  additional  illustration  of  the  diversity  of  views  that 
may  be  held  on  practical  subjects,  if  in  contrast  with  those  given  on  the  fore- 

1  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1858,  and  April,  1859. 
«  Ibid.,  July,  1862.  s  Lancet,  Oct.  10,  1874. 

*  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Nov.  1836  ;  from  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine,  etc., 
April,  1830. 

'  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  1867. 
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going  pages,  as  to  the  necessity  of  extension  and  counter-extension  in  the 
cases  in  question,!  quote  the  following:  Winchester'  has  advanced  the  opinion 
that  muscular  contraction  "is,  if  rightly  understood,  a  natural  power  of  in- 
estimable value,  supplying  the  exact  amount  of  forcible  contact  between  the 
broken  surfaces  necessary  to  excite  healthy  reparative  action  in  the  most 
speedy  and  perfect  manner,  accurately  adjusted  to  the  functional  capacity  of 
each  individual  case." 

When  union  has  taken  place  with  thQ  fragments  in  bad  positioji,  in  fractures 
of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  the  correction  of  the  deformity  is  highly  desirable, 
since,  if  left  to  itself,  it  entails  upon  the  patient  a  lameness  which  not  only  is 
unsightly  and  mortifying,  but  may  be  a  very  serious  hindrance  to  his  gaining 
a  livelihood.  Generally,  the  best  procedure  in  such  cases  is  forcible  refracture 
under  anaesthesia.  Numerous  instances  of  this  kind  have  been  recorded. 
Norris^  gives  references,  and  more  or  less  of  detail,  in  regard  to  some  twenty- 
five  cases,  all  but  three  of  which  were  successful.  One,  operated  on  by  Bon- 
tecou,  is  recorded  among  the  experiences  of  our  late  war.'  Fayrer*  gives 
two,  in  one  of  which  the  bone  was  broken  at  two  points — at  the  micldle  and 
in  the  lower  third.  The  patient,  an  English  boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  had 
met  with  his  accident  at  sea.  Both  cases  did  well.  Buck'  has  recorded  five. 
A  very  remarkable  case  of  multiple  fractures,  one  of  which,  in  the  femur, 
united  with  deformity  and  was  corrected  by  re-fracture,  is  recorded  by 
Tiftany.^  I  myself  had  occasion,  some  years  since,  to  rectify  a  fractured 
femur  in  a  boy  nine  years  old,  which  had  been  badly  treated  in  the  country, 
and  had  united  with  marked  overlapping  as  well  as  slight  angle  outward ; 
the  callus  gave  way  readily  under  ether,  and  the  little  fellow  recovered  so  as 
to  walk  without  any  perceptible  limp.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
conducting  a  procedure  of  this  kind  a  good  deal  of  force  may  be  saved,  by 
not  only  bending  the  bone,  but  giving  it  a  slight  twist  also.  Extension 
should  be  cautiously  made  in  these  cases,  lest  if  it  be  suddenly  and  too 
strongly  eflected,  damage  should  result  to  the  soft  parts,  and  especially  to  the 
vessels.     I  have  seen  death  caused  in  this  manner. 

Subcutaneous  osteotomy  may  sometimes  be  resorted  to  with  advantage,  as 
in  a  case  reported  by  Yerneuil,^  this  plan  being  preferable  when  the'bone 
is  aftected  near  a  joint,  or  when  the  injury  is  of  such  ancient  date  that  union 
is  probably  very  firm.  The  details  of  the  operation  are  much  the  same  as 
when  it  is  practised  in  other  cases,  and  the  after-treatment  does  not  difier 
materially  from  that  of  accidental  fractures.  Resection  through  an  open 
wound,  a  procedure  attended  with  much  greater  risk,  was  many  times  prac- 
tised, and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success,  by  the  older  surgeons.^  It 
is  now  almost  wholly  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  improved  method  just 
mentioned. 

Occasionally,  when  the  callus  has  not  yet  become  thoroughly  solidified,  it 
may  be  bent  into  proper  shape  by  firm  but  gentle  pressure  applied  by  means 
of  well-padded  splints  and  compresses,  or  by  bands  attached  to  the  bedstead. 
A  case  so  treated  with  success  at  the  tenth  week,  extension  and  counter-ex- 
tension being  also  used,  has  been  reported  by  Michener.' 

I     '  Lancet,  Aug.  22,  1863.  *  Contributions  to  Practical  Surgery,  pp.  112  et  seq. 

I     '  Med.  and  Surg.  Hist,  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Part  III.,  Surgical  Volume,  p.  651. 

♦  Indian  Medical  Uazette,  March  1,  1872. 

*  Transactions  of  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Medicine,  1855, 

•  Trans,  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  1874. 
'  Bull,  de  la  Societe  de  Chirurgie,  5  D6c.  1882. 

•  See  Norris,  op.  cit.  '  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1848. 
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Compound  fractures  of  the  femur  are  alwaya  of  serious  importance,  involving 
a  good  deal  of  shock,  and  presenting  sometimes  great  difficulties  in  their 
treatment.  "When  amputation  is  not  indicated,  the  surgeon  has  to  choose, 
among  the  various  plans  already  described,  the  one  which  seems  best  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Often  the  plaster-of-Paris  bandage,  fene- 
strated so  as  to  give  access  to  the  wound  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  it,  and 
combined  with  suspension,  presents  great  advantages.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  ordinary  arrangement  for  extension,  by  the  weight  and  i»ulley,  will 
answer  quite  as  well,  allowing  the  wound  to  be  dressed  and  the  limb  com- 
pletely supported.  I  believe  tliis  method,  carefully  carried  out  and  properly 
watched,  to  be  the  best,  except  in  cases  of  very  restless  patients,  as  for  exam- 
ple those  who  have  delirium  tremens;  for  such  the  platier  of  Paris,  with 
moulded  splints,  may  be  temporarily  employed  with  great  benefit.  Much 
depends  upon  the  situation,  size,  and  depth  of  the  W'Ound ;  and  no  general 
rules  can  be  laid  down  which  shall  cover  the  various  conditions  presented  by 
even  a  small  number  of  cases. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  are  by  no  means 
as  frequently  met  with  &s  those  higher  up  in  the  bone.  They  have,  in  most 
of  the  recorded  cases,  affected  adult  males.  Opinions  have  varied  as  to  their 
causes ;  Sir  A.  Cooper  says^  that  they  happen  "■  when  a  person  falls  from  a 
considerable  height  upon  his  feet,  or  is  thrown  upon  the  condyles  of  the  os 
femoris  with  the  knee  bent."  Hamilton  concurs  with  him  ;  but  Malgaigne 
says,  "  These  fractures  seem  to  me  to  be  chiefly  produced  by  direct  causes." 
Probably  the  experience  of  different  surgeons,  or  of  the  same  surgeon  at  dif- 
ferent times,  may  differ  in  regard  to  this  point  as  upon  many  others.  !Mal- 
gaigne  had  seen  only  two  cases  from  indirect  causes,  but  seven  from  direct. 
Among  the  former  cases  is  perhaps  included  one  previously  published  by 
him,2  to  which,  however,  he  makes  no  reference  in  his  work ;  the  fracture 
w^as  due  to  rotation  of  the  knee  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  a  luxation  of  the 
hip-joint. 

However  produced,  these  injuries  present  very  various  conditions,  differing 
materially  from  those  of  other  portions  of  the  bone.  At  its  lower  portion, 
the  femur  broadens  toward  the  knee,  and  just  above  the  condyles  swells  out 
quite  abruptly.  Its  cancellous  structure  resembles  that  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  radius,  except  that  the  downw^ard  direction  of  the  lamellse  is  more  dis- 
tinctly marked;  and  I  think  that  sometimes  the  "cross-breaking  strain*' 
must  be  admitted  as  the  true  mechanism  of  its  fractures  also. 

Generally,  the  principal  direction  of  the  fracture  is  obliquely  downward  and 
forward ;  but  Hamilton  mentions  an  instance  in  which  it  ran  downward  and 
backward,  and  in  which  gangrene  of  the  foot  occurred,  apparently  from  pres- 
sure of  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  upon  the  vessels. 

In  one  case,  recorded  by  the  same  author,  both  femora  were  broken  just 
above  the  condyles,  by  a  fall  from  a  fourth-story  window,  the  patient  alight- 
ing upon  his  feet. 

A  very  singular  specimen,  in  the  ^Museum  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  ia 
thus  described  -.^  "  An  oblique  fracture,  which  commences  at  the  linea  aspera, 
about  six  inches  above  the  condyles,  and  extends  spirally  inward  and  down- 
ward, completely  circling  the  bone  until  it  reaches  within  an  inch  of  the  con- 
dyle. The  beginning  and  end  of  this  line  of  fracture  are  united  by  two  other 
lines  of  fracture  extending  upward  from  the  lowest  point  until  they  reach  the 
upper  end  of  the  spiral  fracture.     These  have  separated  a  bony  fragment  of  the 

•  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints,  p.  244. 

'  Gazette  des  Ilopitaux,  15  F6v.  1838. 

»  Catalogue  (Supplement),  p.  37,  No.  1141". 
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outer  part  of  the  shaft  from  the  remainder,  and  thus  completely  severed  the 
condyle-portion  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bone."  The  patient,  a  man  aged 
fifty-nine,  had  fallen  from  the  height  of  a  ladder.  Another  specimen  in  the 
same  museum,^  taken  from  a  man  aged  thirty-five,  who  had  also  fallen  from 
a  height,  shows  a  fracture  about  two  inches  below  the  trochanter  major, 
besides  "  a  jagged,  slightly  comminuted  fracture  about  three  inches  above 
the  condyles.' 

Sometimes,  as  in  two  cases  recorded  by  Hamilton ,2  the  long  anterior  point 
of  the  upper  fragment  projects  so  as  to  give  trouble;  in  one  of  Hamilton's  cases 
resection  was  required  in  order  to  effect  reduction.  Spence'  has  published 
an  account  of  a  very  similar  case,  the  sharp  point  of  the  upper  fragment  pro- 
jecting, covered  merely  by  the  skin,  and  with  the  patella  apparently  locked 
between  it  and  the  condyles.  Reduction  was  attempted  in  vain,  and  the 
patient  died  on  the  fourth  day,  having  sustained  other  grave  injuries.  It 
was  then  found  that  the  bone  had  penetrated  through  the  vastus  externus 
and  crureus  muscles,  and  the  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  rectus,  on  dividing 
which  transversely,  reduction  became  possible.  The  condyles  were  found  to 
be  separated  and  comminuted. 

Occasionally,  the  lower  fragment  is  tilted  down  backward,  as  mentioned  by 
Boyer,  and  observed  much  more  recently  by  Erichsen,  Bryant,  and  others ; 
the  displacement  is  ascribed  by  these  surgeons  to  the  traction  exercised  by 
the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  which,  it  has  been  proposed,  should  be  relaxed  by 
division  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  Three  cases  so  treated  have  recently  been 
placed  upon  record  by  Treves.*  I  believe  the  cause  of  this  rare  displacement 
to  be  the  upward  pull  of  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  thigh,  forcing  the 
lower  fragment  against  the  upper,  by  which  it  is  aga*in  pressed  backward. 

I  have  cited  from  Hamilton  a  case  in  which  the  circulation  was  interfered 
with  by  the  pressure  of  one  fragment  upon  the  vessels ;  Laurent*  quotes  a 
case  in  which  a  popliteal  aneurism  was  thus  developed,  necessitating  ligature 
of  the  femoral  artery.  Injury  to  the  peroneal  nerve  from  like  cause  has 
lately  been  reported  by  Lauenstein.® 

The  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  fractures  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of 
the  femur  need  hardly  be  dwelt  upon  at  much  length.  Pain,  helplessness  of 
the  limb,  swelling,  deformity,  and  crepitus  may  be  looked  for.  The  main 
difficulty  will  be  to  determine  the  exact  extent  and  direction  of  the  lesion 
of  the  bone,  and  whether  or  not  it  involves  the  joint.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  even  if  an  arthritis  be  not  set  up,  there  will  still  very 
probably  be  some  effusion,  and  that  this,  along  with  the  rapid  swelling  of  the 
neighboring  soft  parts,  will  obscure  the  precise  condition  of  the  bone.  I 
think  that  the  degree  of  lateral  mobility  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  (the  real 
point  of  motion  being,  however,  above  the  knee)  may  be,  to  some  extent, 
relied  upon  as  indicating  the  state  of  the  condyles  ;  if  it  is  very  free,  they 
have  probably  suftered.  Anaesthesia  should  always  be  induced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  this  examination,  which  should  be  cautiously  and  gently 
conducted  ;  and  if  th£  question  is  not  readily  settled,  it  is  far  better  not  to  be 

'  Catalogue,  p.  31,  No.  IISS*.  «  Op.  cit.,  p.  489. 

3  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1848,  from  Monthly  Journal  and  Retrospect  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences  (Edinburgh),  May,  1848. 

«  British  Med.  Journal,  Feb.  17,  188a.  »  Op.  cit.,  Obs.  XXI.  p.  36. 

^  The  quotation  is  thus  given  in  the  Index  Medicus  for  February,  1883  ;  Bruch  des  Obersch- 
enkels  oberhalb  der  Condylen,  Dislokation  des  unteren  Fragmentes  nach  der  Knie-keble,  mit  Ver- 
letzung  des  N.  peroneus  ;  Befreiung  des  Nerven  durch  Resektion  des  vorspringenden  Knochen- 
fragmentes  (Fracture  of  thigh  just  above  the  condyles,  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  toward 
the  liam,  with  injury  to  the  peroneal  nerve  ;  freeing  of  the  nerve  by  resection  of  the  projecting 
portion  of  the  bone.)  Ceutralblatt  fiir  CMrurgie,  Leipzig,  1882.  I  have  not  had  access  to  the 
original  account  of  this  case. 
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too  curious,  but  to  assume  that  the  condyles  arc  involved,  and  to  act  accord- 
ini2;ly. 

'The  treatment  of  these  injuries  consists,  first,  in  allaying  inflammation  by 
the  ordinary  moans,  keeping  the  johit  inmiovable  by  placing  it  on  a  ^vell- 
l)added  back-si)lint,  and  emi)loying  extension  by  the  weight  and  iiulloy  from 
the  very  outset.  After  all  swelling  has  subsided,  and  tlie  parts  are  again  in 
a  healthy  condition,  the  limb  may  be  laid  on  a  pillow,  and  the  extension  kept 
up  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  week,  when  passive  motion  may  be  very  care- 
fully tried.  Union  generally  occurs  favorably,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  perfect 
recovery  has  ensued.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  chances 
of  grave  constitutional  disturbance,  and  that  in  all  injuries  of  large  bones, 
especially  iu  the  neighborhood  of  joints,  there  are  risks  w^hich  cannot  safely 
be  ignored. 

Separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  is  a  rare  accident, 
although  perhaps  it  sometimes  occurs  without  being  recognized.  It  belongs, 
of  course,  to  the  period  of  life  in  which  consolidation  with  the  shaft  has  not 
yet  occurred,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  twentieth  year  (sometimes  as  late  as 
the  twenty-fifth).  As  far  as  I  know,  in  all  the  recorded  instances  the  patients 
have  been  males,  and  none  of  them  have  been  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  epiphyseal  line  is  just  above  the  boundary  of  the  knee-joint,  and  when 
a  separation  takes  place  exactly  through  it,  that  cavity  will  not  be  involved, 
although  it  may  become  so  secondarily.  Holmes  says:'  "A  reference  to 
such  of  the  published  cases  of  '  separation  of  epiphysis'  as  are  accompanied 
by  anatomical  examination,  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  most  of  them  have 
been  of  this  nature,  viz.,  injuries  in  which  the  line  of  fracture  has  been  close 
to  the  epiphyseal  line,  and  generally,  in  all  probability,  corresponding  with 
it  iu  more  or  less  of  its  extent ;  but  accompanied  with  fracture  in  almost  all 
cases,  and,  therefore,  as  J^elaton  has  truly  observed,  presenting  identical 
symptoms  with  those  of  fracture."  Sometimes,  as  in  a  specimen  figured  in 
the  work  just  quoted  (Fig.  43,  p.  261),  another  line  of  breakage  extends  down 
between  the  condyles. 

The  cause  of  this  injury  has  been  in  almost  every  case,  I  believe,  indirect 
violence.  Madame  Lachapelle  is  quoted  by  Malgaigne  as  having  seen  the 
lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  one  of  the  tibia  separated  at 
once  by  traction  on  the  foot  in  aiding  delivery.  CouraP  has  observed  in  a 
boy  of  eleven  years,  whose  leg  was  buried  in  a  hole  up  to  the  knee,  while 
his  body  was  thrown  forward,  a  separation  of  the  femoral  epiphysis ;  the 
upper  fragment  was  carried  backward,  and  on  proceeding  to  amputation,  which 
became  necessary,  the  condyles  were  found  in  front  of  the  shaft,  and  so  tilted 
that  the  articular  surface  was  directed  forward.  In  severaP  cases  the  injury 
was  the  result  of  entanglement  of  the  leg  iu  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Eobson* 
has  reported  three  cases.  In  one,  in  a  boy  of  fifteen,  hurt  in  a  colliery  acci- 
dent, the  lower  end  of  the  diaphysis  projected  into  the  popliteal  space,  tightly 
stretching  the  large  vessels  and  nerve ;  in  another,  in  a  boy  of  six,  the  same 
deformity  was  observed ;  and  in  both,  amputation  was  necessary.  In  the 
third,  in  a  boy  of  fifteen,  caught  in  a  belt  and  carried  around  a  shaft,  there 
was  the  same  displacement ;  union  occurred,  and  excision  of  the  knee  was  ulti- 
mately performed  with  success.   In  the  Museum  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 

>  Surgical  Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases,  first  ed.,  p.  259. 
«  Fontenelle,  Archives  Gen6rales,  Oct.  1825. 

»  One  seen  by  Hamilton,  and  two  quoted  by  liim.     Calleuder  pubiLahed  another  in  the  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports  for  1873. 
«  Liverpool  Medico-Chirurg.  Journal,  July,  1883. 
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there  is  a  specimen^  of  separation  of  the  condyloid  epiphysis,  along  with 
transverse  fracture  in  the  middle  third  of  the  bone,  in  a  boy  run  over  by  a 
railroad  car ;  also  another  of  the  former  lesion  only,  without  history. 

Even  in  this  small  list  of  cases,  the  course  and  results  presented  a  marked 
variety.  Sometimes  amputation  became  necessary,  once  excision  ;  in  Hamil- 
ton's case  there  was  anchylosis  of  the  knee-joint,  and  some  shortening  of  the 
limb.  Callender's  patient  did  much  better ;  union  took  place  in  six  weeks, 
and  sixteen  months  later  there  was  no  sign  of  atrophy.  Another  very  favor- 
able result  occurred  in  a  case  treated  by  Puzey.^  A  boy  aged  sixteen  was 
playing  leapfrog,  and  alighted  with  his  legs  farther  apart  than  usual ;  he  lell, 
and  was  taken  to  the  hospital  with  one  leg  at  an  angle  of  about  130^  with 
the  femur — looking,  it  is  said,  like  genu  valgum.  Under  ether,  the  joint 
was  found  all  right.  "  The  lower  end  of  the  thigh  was  now  steadied,  and 
by  gently  pushing  the  leg  toward  the  middle  line,  the  limb  was  straightened, 
and  in  so  doing  there  was  clearly  felt  the  soft  crunch  and  crepitus  which  is 
generally  noticed  in  straightening  out  a  greenstick  fracture ;  further  exami- 
nation made  it  evident  that  what  had  occurred  was  a  separation  of  the  con- 
dyloid epiphysis,  not  quite  complete  at  its  upper  aspect."  Eight  months 
after  the  accident,  this  patient  was  seen  again,  with  a  good  straight  limb  and 
perfect  movement  of  the  knee-joint. 

As  to  the  diagnosis  in  these  cases,  very  little  can  be  said.  The  age  of  the 
patient,  and  the  characters  of  the  fracture — its  want  of  obliquity,  its  nearness 
to  the  joint,  and  the  smoothness  of  the  fragments — will  be  the  chief  points  to 
be  relied  upon  in  distinguishing  this  lesion  from  ordinary  supra-condyloid 
fracture. 

The  treatment  must  consist  in  thorough  reduction,  and  then  in  placing  the 
limb  at  complete  rest  in  an  easy  position,  especial  care  being  taken  to  pre- 
vent eversion  or  inversion  of  the  foot.  Extension  may  be  called  for  if  syno- 
vitis of  the  knee  should  ensue,  but  need  not  be  as  energetically  made  as  in 
fracture  of  the  shaft.  Minute  directions  need  hardly  be  given  as  to  the 
means  of  following  out  this  course,  as  they  do  not  differ  from  those  employed 
in  other  cases. 

Fractures  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  are  not  very  seldom  met  with  as 
the  result  either  of  direct  violence,  as  from  railroad  or  machinery  accidents,  or 
of  indirect,  as  from  falls  on  the  kiiees.  They  generally  occur  in  male  adults, 
and  present  numerous  varieties  according  to  the  seat  and  direction  of  the 
fracture,  the  amount  of  bone  involved,  the  degree  of  comminution,  and  the 
severity  of  the  damage  done  to  the  soft  parts. 

The  majority  of  these  injuries  affect  both  condyles,  and  many  of  them  are 
T-fractures,  the  bone  being  broken  across  transversely,  and  the  lower  frair- 
ment  split  down  into  the  joint.  I  shall  speak  first  of  fractures  of  this  kintl, 
and  afterward  of  those  which  concern  one  condyle  only. 

Sometimes  the  transverse  fracture  is  quite  low  down,  sometimes  much 
higher.  Thus  in  the  pathological  cabinet  of  the  ]^ew  York  Hospital  there 
is  a  specimen^ "  from  a  man  who  had  had  his  right  knee  jammed  between  the 
side  of  a  ship  and  a  box  of  two  tons'  weight,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  am- 
putation of  the  thigh.  The  shaft  was  fractured  very  obliquely  a  couple  of 
inches  above  the  condyles,  the  inner  one  of  which,  moreover,  had  been  crushed 
inward  toward  its  fellow,  and  was  traversed  by  several  gaping  fissures,  which 
incompletely  separated  it  into  several  fragments."  Another*  is  described  as 
follows :  "  Fracture  of  the  femur,  four  inches  above  the  knee,  accompanied 

'  Catalogue,  p.  31,  No.  1132.  «  British  Med.  Journal,  Oct.  21,  1SS2. 

a  Catalogue,  p.  97,  No.  177.  ••  Ibid.,  p.  98,  No.  181. 
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by  a  separation  of  the  two  condyles  from  each  other  by  a  line  of  fracture  up 
at  rii^ht  angles  into  the  one  first  named.  The  condyles  have  united  by 
porous  bone  situated  between  their  opposed  surfaces,  while  the  fracture  of 
the  shall  has  not  united  at  all,  owing,  as  was  found  on  dissection,  to  the 
interjtosition  of  a  portion  of  muscle  between  the  fragments." 

In  the  Museum  of  the  I'ennsylvania  Hospital,  there  is  a  specimen'  showing 
a  transverse  fracture  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  joint,  and  a  longitudinal 
fracture  com})letely  separating  the  condyles  from  each  other.  In  this  case  the 
patient,  a  man,  aged  nineteen,  was  caught  between  two  railroad  cars ;  there 
was  great  contusion  about  the  knee,  and  the  popliteal  artery  was  ruptured, 
necessitating  amputation. 

Again,  in  the  AVarren  Museum,  there  is  a  specimen*  with  the  following 
description :  "  An  oblique  fracture  just  above  the  condyles ;  and  a  second 
between  these  two  into  the  knee-joint.  The  upper  fragment  is  drawn  down- 
ward in  front  of,  and  two  inches  below,  the  knee-joint ;  its  pointed  ex- 
tremity being  far  advanced  in  the  process  of  separation,  and  showing  finely 
the  contrast  between  the  living  and  dead  bone.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
new  and  soft  bone  connects  this  upper  fragment  with  the  shaft  above  the 
inner  condyle.  From  an  intemperate  man,  aged  thirty-seven  years,  who 
slipped  and  fell  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  upon  this  limb.  On 
entrance  into  the  hospital  (December  20,  1844),  there  was  a  shortening  of 
two  or  three  inches.  Considerable  swelling  and  emi)hysema  about  the  knee, 
and  a  protrusion  of  the  upiper  fragment  nearly  an  inch,  with  great  pain  and 
considerable  bleeding.  The  fracture  was  reduced,  but  the  bones  could  hardly 
be  kept  in  place  ;  and  on  the  third  day,  the  extension  being  discontinued  on 
account  of  the  pain  and  swelling,  the  limb  was  simply  laid  in  a  fracture-box. 
Supi^uration  and  sloughing  followed.  February  5,  the  limb  was  much 
shortened,  and  the  upper  fragment  seemed  to  have  penetrated  the  knee-joint 
beneath  the  patella.  On  the  11th  of  March  it  protruded  below  this  bone, 
and  on  the  11th  of  April  the  man  died." 

Occasionally  there  is  scarcely  a  distinct  transverse  separation,  but  rather  a 
double  oblique  one,  the  upper  fragment  being  obtusely  pointed  in  front,  and 
seeming  as  if  it  might  have  acted  as  a  wedge  in  bursting  apart  the  condyloid 
jjortion  of  the  bone  ;  and  I  think  that  this  may  sometimes  be  accepted  as  the 
true  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  lesion.  Or,  possibly,  first  one  con- 
dyle and  then  the  other  may  have  been  detached,  the  end  of  the  shaft  being 
thus,  as  it  were,  denuded  ;  such  it  seems  to  me  was  the  rationale  of  Bichat's 
case,  quoted  by  Malgaigne,  in  which  a  man  broke  the  condyles  by  lighting 
on  his  feet. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  whether  the  force  producing  the  fracture  be 
direct  or  indirect,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  it  to  act  alike  on  both  sides  of  the 
bone.  Hence,  as  in  some  of  the  instances  above  cited,  one  or  the  other  con- 
dyle must  suffer  more  severely  ;  and  hence  there  must  result  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  limb,  so  that  an  angle  will  be  presented  between  the  shaft  of 
the  femur  above,  and  the  leg  below.  Sometimes  this  angle  will  be  ojien  out- 
wardly, sometimes  at  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  ;  and,  slight  as  it  may  be,  it 
will  be  so  far  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  lesion. 

In  two  cases  recorded  by  Callender,'  the  patella  had  sunk  into  the  space 
between  the  fractured  condyles,  and  was  so  wedged  there  that  its  extrication 
was  impossible ;  the  patients  recovered  slowly,  and  in  each  case  the  knee 
was  rendered  permanently  stiff. 

The  symptoms  are  pain,  loss  of  power,  deformity,  often  rendered  very  ob- 

»  Catalogue,  p.  33,  No.  1138«o.  «  Catalogue,  p.  197,  No.  1118. 

*  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  vi.     1870. 
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scure  by  the  swelling  from  effusion  into  the  periarticular  bursae  as  well  as  into 
the  joint  itself,  lateral  mobility  just  above  the  joint,  and  crepitus. 

When  the  case  is  seen  very  early,  the  diagnosis  may  present  no  great  diffi- 
culty ;  but  from  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  swelling  comes  on,  and  the 
complexity  of  tlie  parts  involved,  the  surgeon  is  rarely  able  to  pronounce  upon 
the  nature  of  the  injury  without  reserve. 

The  gravity  of  these  cases  may  be  at  once  perceived.  The  knee-joint  is  of 
necessity  involved,  and  must  become  the  seat  of  inflammation,  so  that  there 
is  a  great  risk  of  anchylosis  if  the  immediate  dangers  to  life  are  surmounted. 
Hence  a  carefully  guarded  prognosis  only  should  Ije  given. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  in  the  first  place  to  the  rectification  of  any 
obvious  distortion,  and  then  to  subduing  inflammatory  action.  During  the 
few  hours  succeeding  the  accident,  indeed,  there  may  be  a  very  marked  col- 
lapse, and  this  must  be  met  as  in  any  other  case,  bearing  in  mind  the  proba- 
bility of  the  occurrence  of  severe  reaction  in  a  succeeding  stage. 

Complete  immobilization  of  the  joint,  with  moderate  extension  and  coun- 
ter-extension, will  I  think  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  every  one 
as  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  local  treatment  in  these  cases.  As  to  the 
exact  means  to  be  employed,  there  may  be  room  for  the  exercise  of  choice. 
My  own  preference  would  be  for  a  well-fltted  back-splint,  and  suspension  in 
either  Smith's  or  Hodgen's  wire-frame ;  but  I  cannot  speak  from  experience, 
having  never  treated  a  case  of  this  kind  except  complicated  with  other  inju- 
ries which  proved  speedily  fatal.  Theoretically,  I  should  think  that  the  com- 
fort of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  retention  of  the  fragments,  would  be  pro- 
moted by  a  slightly  flexed  posture  of  the  knee,  while  in  the  event  of  anchy- 
losis this  would  insure  a  better  gait  than  could  be  obtained  with  the  limb 
entirely  straight.  Should  suppuration  unfortunately  occur,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  decide  between  evacuating  the  pus  and  washing  out  the  joint  with 
carbolized  water,  and  amputation ;  or  in  young  subjects  the  propriety  of  ex- 
cision might  be  considered. 

Fracture  of  one  condyle,  although  more  rare  than  that  of  both,  has  been 
repeatedly  observed.  All  the  cases  have  been  in  males,  and  the  result  of 
direct  violence. 

Malgaigne  says  that  this  lesion  "consists  in  a  nearly  vertical  division  of 
the  bone,  striking  the  articular  face  near  one  or  the  other  of  the  condyles,  and 
directed  from  before  backward,  which  goes  up  along  the  bone,  deviating 
inward  or  outward,  according  to  the  condyle  afl'ected,  and  terminating  two, 
three,  or  even  four  inches  above  the  joint ;  the  detached  fragment  forming  a 
sort  of  pyramid,  with  the  condyle  for  its  base." 

The  external  condyle  was  broken  ofl:'in  two  cases  recorded  by  Sir  A.  Cooper;* 
in  both,  however,  the  shaft  of  the  bone  was  also  fractured  across.  In  another 
instance,  reported  by  Crosby,"  the  separation  of  the  condyle  was  due  to  a  twist 
of  the  leg,  and  the  fragment  was  removed  by  incision  some  months  afterward. 
Here  there  may  be,  perhaps,  a  question  as  to  the  correctness  of  regarding  the 
force  as  direct,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  so.  Hamilton  mentions 
the  case  of  a  man  aged  forty,  seen  by  him  three  months  after  the  receipt  of 
the  injury;  the  fragment  was  then  distinctly  movable,  and  he  was  in  doubt 
whether  the  fracture  had  involved  the  joint.  Such  a  lesion  would  be  analo- 
gous to  fracture  of  the  epicondyle  of  the  humerus.  Kirkbride'  saw  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  separated  by  the  kick  of  a  horse. 

'  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints,  pp.  241,  242. 
*  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine,  1857. 
»  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  May,  1835. 
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Brookef=''  has  published  an  account  of  a  boy,  ac^ed  eleven  and  a  half  years, 
"who  liad  his  leg  entangled  in  a  wheel,  and  sustained  a  compound  fracture  of 
the  fennir,  extending  oblicpiely  downward  through  the  external  condyle, 
which  was  movable  with  the  lower  portion,  projecting  through  u  wound  in 
the  po})liteal  space.  The  leg  was  twisted  inward,  much  hemorrhage  liad 
taken  place,  and  the  patient  was  in  a  state  of  collapse.  On  further  examina- 
tion, the  capsular  ligament  w^as  found  to  be  lacerated,  and  synovia  escaped — the 
wound  in  the  poi)liteal  space  being  as  large  as  a  five-shilling  piece.  There 
was  also  a  simple  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  same  thigh-bone.  Amjtu- 
tation  having  been  refused,  the  limb  was  put  up  in  the  straight  position,  with 
a  splint  extending  from  the  hip  to  the  ankle  on  the  outer  side,  and  a  concave 
one  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  Complete  union  had  occurred  by  the  end 
of  the  sixth  w^eek."  At  the  time  of  the  report  the  knee  could  be  bent  to  a 
risht  ano;le,  and  the  entire  use  of  the  limb  had  been  recovered;  there  was  no 
shortening  perceptible. 

Three  other  cases  are  cited  by  Malgaigne:^  one  seen  by  himself,  another 
published  by  Gerdy,  and  a  third,  the  specimen  from  which,  without  history, 
is  found  in  the  Musee  Dupuytreu. 

The  inner  condyle  has  been  observed  to  be  fractured  in  the  following  in- 
stances :  Wells^  saw  a  thick  scale  of  bone  detached  from  the  inner  part  of 
the  condyle,  the  tibia  being  at  the  same  time  luxated  outward  and  backward; 
the  patient  could  only  state  that  he  had  fallen.  Malgaigne  quotes  from  Boyei-* 
a  case  the  account  of  which  is  too  meagre  to  be  of  much  interest.  The  internal 
condyle  w^as  separated,  the  line  of  fracture  running  only  a  short  distance  up- 
ward ;  there  was  no  displacement,  but  manifest  mobility  of  the  fragment. 
Consolidation  took  place  without  difficulty,  and  without  apparent  deformity. 
The  patient  could  not  walk  for  three  months,  and  two  months  afterwards  he 
still  limped.  Tw^o  other  cases  are  cited  in  the  same  article,®  one  seen  by  Mal- 
gaigne himself,  and  the  other  by  Lisfranc.  Curtis^  has  published  an  account 
of  a  case  seen  by  him,  in  which,  from  the  statement  made  by  the  surgeon 
first  called,  the  fragment  was  displaced  backward,  the  outer  side  of  the  limb 
appearing  normal ;  the  joint  could  not  be  flexed  by  reason  of  the  pain  caused  by 
bending  it.  Reduction  was  easily  accomplished,  and  a  good  recovery  ensued, 
the  joint,  how^ever,  remaining  enlarged.  Hamilton  quotes  a  case  reported  to 
him  by  Dr.  Riggs,  in  which,  by  the  Kick  of  a  horse,  "  the  internal  condyle  of 
the  right  femur  was  broken  oft",  carrying  away  more  than  half  the  articulating 
surface  of  the  joint ;  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  at  the  same  time  dislocated  in- 
ward and  upward,  carrying  with  them  the  broken  condyle  and  the  patella. 
The  displacement  upward  was  about  two  inches,  and  the  sharp  point  of  the 
inner  fragment  had  nearly  penetrated  the  skin.  There  was  no  external 
wound."  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  reduction,  but  the  case 
ultimately  did  well. 

Two  instances  are  cited  by  Morris,'  as  follows :  "  M.  Dubue  has  reported 
the  case  of  a  man  aged  sixty,  who  fell  while  ascending  a  ladder,  and  broke  oft* 
very  obliquely  the  whole  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  the  supe- 
rior external  angle  of  the  patella.  Prof.  Verneuil  had  a  case  in  which  a  large 
cube  of  bone,  consisting  of  the  inner  condyle,  w^as  broken  oft'  by  the  falling  of 
a  quantity  of  earth  upon  a  man  aged  twenty-eight." 

«  London  Med.  Gazette,  March  10,  1848. 

*  Revue  M6d.-Cliirurgicale,  April,  1847. 

'  Am.  Journal  of  tlie  Med.  Sciences,  May,  1832. 

*  Traite  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  tome  iii.  Paris,  1845.  This  case  does  not  appear  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  Boyer's  Treatise. 

6  Revue  Med.-Chirurgicale,  April,  1847. 

*  Am.  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Oct.  1866. 

'  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  3d  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  1023. 
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The  symptoms  of  these  cases  would  seem,  as  far  as  tliey  have  been  recorded, 
to  resemble  in  many  respects  those  of  fractures  of  l)otli  condyles ;  there  is  the 
same  pain,  loss  of  power,  swelling,  and  crepitus,  and  in  some  cases,  especially 
where  the  bone  lias  been  broken  higher  up  also,  there  would  seem  to  be  like 
deformity.  But  if  one  condyle  alone  is  separated,  and  the  case  is  seen  before 
the  parts  have  been  masked  by  swelling,  it  may  be  possible  to  grasp  the  frag- 
ment by  itself,  and  to  move  it  upon  the  rest  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  gain  some 
idea  in  regard  to  it. 

The  diagnosis^  however,  is  extremely  difficult  in  injuries  of  this  portion  of 
the  femur ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  make  a  positive 
assertion  as  to  any  case  in  which  the  examination  was  made  after  swelling 
had  taken  place,  unless  either  the  detached  fragment  was  thrown  oli",  or  an 
opportunity  for  dissection  had  occurred.  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  several 
cases  in  which  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  one  or  other  condyle  had 
been  separated,  but  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  approaching  to 
certainty.  Theoretically,  it  is  easy  to  point  out  what  it  seems  ought  to  be 
the  signs  of  one  or  other  lesion  ;  but  in  practice  the  matter  is  far  more  per- 
plexing. 

The  course  of  these  cases  varies  very  much;  sometimes  excellent  results 
have  been  obtained,  but  in  other  cases,  either  from  the  previous  bad  habits  of 
the  patients,  or  from  the  severity  of  other  injuries,  the  loss  of  the  limb,  or 
even  of  life,  has  ensued.  AVlien  recovery  has  taken  place,  the  use  of  the  limb 
lias  generally  been  in  very  great  measure  restored,  and  sometimes  the  cure 
may  be  said  to  have  been  perfect. 

As  to  the  treatment^  no  precise  directions  can  be  given,  but  the  general 
course  to  be  followed  is  the  same  as  that  advised  for  fractures  involving  both 
condyles. 

Fractures  of  the  Patella. 

According  to  most  observers  who  have  furnished  statistics,  the  patella  is 
affected  in  something  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  fracture.  Gurlt,' 
in  the  tables  before  quoted,  cites  from  the  record  of  the  Klinik  and  Poly- 
klinik  at  Halle,  given  by  Blasius,  the  statement  that  out  of  778  cases  there 
were  20,  or  over  2^  per  cent.,  of  the  patella.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the 
Allerheiligen  Hospital  at  Breslau,  Middeldorpf  reported  but  3  fractures  of 
the  patella  out  of  325  cases,  being  less  than  1  per  cent. 

By 'far  the  larger  number  of  the  subjects  of  fractured  patella  are  adult  males. 
Agnew*  says  that,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  out  of  106  cases  96  were  in 
men  and  only  10  in  women  ;  only  one  case  was  seen  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
the  largest  number,  36,  occurring  between  twenty  and  thirty.  Fractures  of  me 
patella  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  seven  years'  tables  of  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  Philadelphia,  already  several  times  cited.  Malgaigne's  figures  are 
not  quite  as  striking  as  the  above ;  out  of  45  cases,  37  were  in  men  to  8  in 
women.  Of  20  cases  observed  by  himself,  only  4  were  in  women.  But  1  of 
the  45  was  in  a  person  under  seventeen  3'ears  of  age ;  one  of  his  own  cases, 
however,  was  that  of  a  boy  of  eleven.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
women,  from  the  seventeenth  year  to  the  fifty-fifth,  there  were  but  3  fractures 
of  the  patella;  there  were  5  beyond  this  period. 

Rare  as  this  injury  is  in  children,  it  has  been  observed  in  them.  Hamilton 
mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  of  five,  in  whom,  by  a  direct  blow,  a  small  piece  of 
the  margin  of  the  bone  was  broken  ofl'.  Dr.  Samuel  Ashhurst  has  reported 
to  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  in  Philadelphia,  the  case  of  a  child  four  years  old, 

•  Op.  cit.,  Bd.  i.  S.  6  und  7.  «  Op.  cit.,  voL  i.  p.  971. 
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who,  by  a  fall,  striking  the  knee  against  a  glass  "marble,"  sustained  a  frac- 
ture of  the  patella  downward  and  inward. 

The  patella  may  be  brokcn'either  by  direct  force  or  by  muscular  action,  <^»r 
by  both  these  causes  combined.  The  mechanism  by  which  the  bone  is  made 
to  yield  in  the  fii-st  case,  is  plain  enough,  as  its  spongy  and  easily  crushc'«l 
texture  would  ill  lit  it  to  resist  a  sudden  blow — such,  for  example,  as  the  kick 
of  a  hoi*se.  Muscular  action  does  not  produce  the  eflect  by  tearing  the  bone 
apart,  but  by  the  pull  exerted  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  bone,  while  its 
lower  part  is  iixed  by  the  ligamentum  patellae,  and  the  resulting  leverage 
over  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.  According  to  this  theory,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  most  of  the  leading  authorities,  this  fracture  is  due,  like 
60  many  others,  to  "  cross-breaking  strain."  Malgaigne  suggests  that  in  some 
of  these  cases  the  bone  has  been  weakened  by  previous  injury,  and  that  in 
some  there  have  been  pains,  or  other  indications  of  pathological  change ;  but 
there  have  certainly  been  many  instances  in  which  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
been  known  to  have  occurred.  Perhaps  it  is  too  obvious  to  need  argument, 
that  in  many  cases  the  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  tension  when  direct  violence 
is  applied  to  the  bone,  and  that  this  condition  aids  materially  in  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  its  structure. 

Desault^  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  who  was  cut  for  stone,  and  who,  in  a 
consequent  convulsion,  broke  both  patellae  at  once.  Marcy^  reports  that  a 
woman,  aged  thirty-eight,  in  an  eftbrt  to  save  herself  from  falling,  met  with 
the  same  misfortune.  Sir  A.  Cooper'  mentions  another  case,  and  Johnston* 
another.  Callendei-"  has  recorded  one,  to  be  again  referred  to,  and  one  was 
seen  by  Beauvais.®  Callender  has  recorded'  two  cases  in  which  a  diftereut 
mechanism  was  thought  to  have  obtained : — ■ 

"  I.  M.,  aged  45,  laborer,  fell  20  feet,  from  a  ladder,  on  his  knees.  There  was  great 
effusion  into  the  right  knee-joint,  with  fracture  extending  through  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  and  comminuted  fracture  of  the  patella,  without  much  displacement  of  its  pieces. 
The  injury  was  treated  on  a  double-inclined  plane,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  with 
a  useful  knee-joint.  We  had  no  doubt  but  that  this  patella  was  broken  after  fracture 
of  the  femur,  by  displaced  fragments  being  driven  against  the  articular  surface  of  the 
bone.  In  the  museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital  is  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella, 
without  laceration  of  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  bone,  produced  by  violence  acting  from 
within,  in  a  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  one  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  femur  being  driven  against  the  deep  surface  of  the  sesamoid  bone." 

The  line  of  fracture  may  be  almost  exactly  transverse,  or  it  may  be  more 
or  less  oblique,  and  in  a,  few  instances  it  has  been  seen  to  be  longitudinal. 
One  specimen,  without  history,  in  the  Musee  Dupuytren,  has  been  accepted 
as  an  example  of  incomplete  fracture,  involving  only  the  articular  cartilage 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  underlying  bony  structure,  and  not  extending  to 
the  lateral  edges  of  the  bone.^  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  unquestionably 
of  the  character  claimed  for  it.  Sometimes  the  bone  gives  way  at  more  than 
one  point.  Bryant  mentions  a  specimen,  in  Guy's  Hospital  Museum,  in  which 
there  were  four  fragments,  united  by  ligamentous  bands.  There  is  one  in  the 
museum  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,"*  described  as  follows :  "  The  bone  has 
been  fractured  into  five  fragments,  which  are  all  bound  together  by  a  thin, 

'  Treatise  on  Fractures,  Luxations,  etc.     Edited  by  Bichat.     Caldwell's  translation,  p.  299. 
Philadelphia,  1817. 

*  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  October  8,  1874. 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  230.  *  Lancet,  November  8,  1873. 

'  St.  Bartliolomew's  Hospital  Reports,  1870. 

•  Medical  Timas  and  Gazette,  Oct.  9,  1880  ;   from  L'Union  M6dicale. 
'  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  1870. 

*  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  3d  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  1028. 

•  Catalogue,  p.  35  ;  No.  114b". 
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broad  layer  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  distance  between  the  upper  and  lower 
fragments  is  fully  3|  inches,  the  three  other  fragments  occupying  interme- 
diate positions.  The  surfaces  of  the  fragments  have  been  a  good  deal  rounded 
oti',  but  are  still  quite  irregular."  The  patient  in  this  case  v,  as  known  to  have 
twice  fractured  the  bone.  Gross*  figures  a  specimen  in  the  museum  of  Prof. 
Joseph  Pancoast,  in  which  there  are  three  fragments,  with  intermediate  bands. 
No  history  of  double  fracture  or  of  re-fracture  is  given. 

Lonsdale  speaks  of  having  seen  a  man  who  "fell  and  struck  his  knee 
against  the  edge  of  a  curb-stone ;  the  fracture  took  a  direction  so  as  to  leave 
the  lower  portion  projecting  angularly  upwards,  fitting  into  the  upper."  In 
comminuted  fractures,  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  line  of  separation  more  or 
less  transverse,  and  the  lower  fragment  is  again  divided  by  one  or  two  splits 
running  downward  from  this  main  fracture. 

An  anatomical  point  of  importance  is  well  set  forth  by  Tillaux^  in  regard 
to  the  connections  of  the  patella.  He  describes  the  "lateral  ligaments"  of 
the  bone  as  continuous  with  and  arising  from  the  ligamentum  patellar. 
Strongly  attached  to  the  lateral  borders  of  the  patella,  wliere  they  (the  liga- 
ments) are  very  thick,  they  pass  backward,  surround  the  condyles,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  fibro-cartilaginous  capsule  with  which  the  gastrocnemii  are 
connected.  These  lateral  ligaments,  be  says,  "constitute  a  powerful  protec- 
tion for  the  front  of  the  knee,  and  play  an  important  part  in  fractures  of  the 
patella,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  torn.  AVhen  they  are  but  slightly 
torn,  or  not  at  all,  as  happens  in  fractures  by  direct  violence,  which,  indeed, 
are  the  rarest,  they  hold  the  fragments  together ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  much  lacerated,  the  unopposed  quadriceps  muscle  drags  the  upper  frag- 
ment upward,  until  it  may  be  separated  from  the  lower  by  several  fingei*s' 
breadths.  This  point  must  be  taken  into  the  account  in  estimating  the  value 
of  difl:erent  methods  of  treating  these  fractures,  since  in  the  one  case  the  frag- 
ments remain  in  contact,  of  themselves,  while  in  the  other  it  is  diflicult  to 
control  them  even  with  the  best  contrived  means." 

When  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella  occurs,  the  lower  fragment  remains 
in  place,  being  attached  to  the  tibia  by  the  very  strong  and  unyielding 
ligamentum  patellae.  But  there  are  two  agencies  by  which  the  upper 
fragment  may  be  separated  from  it,  so  that  there  exists  a  perceptible  gap 
between  them.  One,  already  alluded  to,  is  the  contraction  of  the  quadric-eps 
muscle ;  the  other  is  efi:usion  of  serum,  and  sometimes  of  blood  also,  into 
the  knee-joint.  Both  of  these,  it  must  be  obvious,  will  be  limited  in 
their  action  by  the  lateral  ligaments  of  which  I  have  just  quoted  Tillaux's 
description ;  but  the  muscle  may  be  powerful  enough  to  tear  the  ligaments, 
and  thus  to  produce  the  displacement.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  not  in  this  way  that  laceration  of  the  ligaments  always 
occurs,  since  they  can  seldom  be  directly  ruptured  by  the  fracturing  force 
except  just  at  the  edges  of  the  bone;  yet  having  given  way  here,  their 
further  tearing  can  scarcely  require  any  very  great  force.  Once  torn,  hwv- 
ever,  the  greatest  obstacle  both  to  muscular  action  and  to  effusion  into  the 
joint  is  removed ;  and  separation  of  the  fragments  will  very  soon  take  place. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  strength  of  these  ligaments  varies  in 
difterent  individuals ;  and  it  is  doubtless  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because 
of  the  varying  degree  of  the  violence  sustained,  that  in  some  cases  there  is  at 
once  a  wide  gap  between  the  portions  of  the  bone,  while  in  others  the  frag- 
ments remain  almost  in  contact  until  inflammatory  effusion  occurs  in  the  joint. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson'  maintains  that  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle 

'  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p,  1000.  *  Anatomie  Topographique,  p.  1103. 

'  Med.-Chir.  Transactions,  vol.  lii.     1869. 
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is  6ini:;ularly  inactive  in  cases  of  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella,  and  that 
the  sc'])aration  of  the  fragments  is  due  largely  to  fluid  ])ressure  from  within 
the  joint.  lie  says  that  the  muscle  occasionally  undergoes  marked  and  jter- 
manent  atrophy. 

Vertical  or  longitudinal  fractures  of  the  patella  are  alwa^'^s  due  to  direct 
violence,  and  ditfer  from  the  transverse  in  the  much  less  separation  of  the 
fragments.  Dupuytren'  gives  four  cases  of  this  kind,  in  one  of  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  bone  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  He  speaks 
of  having  treated  several  other  cases  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  thinks  them  less 
rare  than  they  have  been  generally  supposed  to  be.  Lonsdale,  Cooper,  and 
others,  have  met  with  them  in  the  dead  subject.  The  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject is  very  scanty,  and  I  know  of  no  recent  reports  of  such  cases. 

Rupture  of  the  prepatellar  bursa  is  very  apt  to  occur,  whether  the  bone 

fives  way  to  direct  violence  or  to  muscular  action ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  by 
ursting,  in  the  latter  by  tearing  of  its  posterior  wall.  It  is  not  of  any  im- 
portance as  compared  with  the  lesion  of  the  bone. 

The  sijmpfoms  of  this  fracture  are  generally  well  marked ;  the  patient  falls — 
and  sometimes  it  is  difiicult  to  say  whether  the  fall  is  the  cause  or  the  result 
of  the  injury  to  the  bone ;  there  is  pain,  aggravated  by  the  strain  upon  the 
fibrous  structures  surrounding  the  bone  which  must  attend  any  attempt  at 
movement;  there  are  swelling  and  deformity,  and,  unless  the  upper  fragment 
has  been  dragged  away  entirely  from  the  lower,  crepitus  is  very  easily  elicited* 

These  symj-Ttoms  are  by  no  means  alwaj's  equally  clear.  'Tresoret^  has  pub- 
lished an  account  of  a  robust  man  of  forty -five,  who  struck  his  left  knee  in 
a  fall.  He  kept  at  work  for  three  weeks,  and  then,  examining  his  knee  on 
account  of  its  being  swollen,  he  thought  that  the  bone  was  broken.  Two- 
months  after  the  accident,  he  applied  for  advice,  when  a  transverse  fracture 
between  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  bone  was  easily  detected.  A 
cyst  (?)  had  formed  at  this  point ;  iodine  was  injected,  and  a  month  after- 
ward the  patient  was  considered  as  cured.  Morris'  mentions  the  case  of  a. 
young  woman  who  struck  her  knee  forcibly  against  a  chair:  "for  part  of  two 
days  she  got  about  the  house  and  up  and  down  stairs,  moving,  however,  with 
ereat  difficulty  and  much  pain,"  when  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  patella  was 
detected. 

Tillaux^  mentions  a  source  of  error  in  the  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the 
patella,  which,  he  says,  he  has  several  times  witnessed :  "  An  eftusion  of 
blood  in  the  prepatellar  bursa  may  give  rise  to  crepitation,  and  the  clots  may 
even  cause  a  sensation  exactly  like  that  of  separation  of  the  fragments."  He 
is  of  opinion  that  this  may  have  been  the  real  state  of  things  in  some  cases 
in  which  fracture  has  been  supposed  to  exist,  and  in  which  it  has  been  claimed 
that  a  perfect  cure  with  bony  union  was  eftected.  When  there  is  doubt  as 
to  the  existence  of  fracture,  ]Mr.  H.  ^lorris  recommends'  "  fixing  the  bone 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  one  hand,  and  then  pressing  all  around  the 
circumference  of  it  with  the  index  finger  of  the  other."  Dupuytren*  cites  a 
case  seen  by  Breschet,  in  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  determine  the  nature 
of  an  injury,  sustained  by  a  patella  which  had  been  fractured  twelve  years 
previously  ;  the  joint  had  become  almost  entirely  anchylosed,  and  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  was  that  the  union  had  given  way. 

The  course  of  these  cases  is  very  various,  but  that  which  is  most  usually 
observed  is  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  in  and  about  the  joint, 
and  the  formation  of  a  ligamentous  connection  between  the  fragments.     If 

'  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  Bones,  Syd.  Soc.  Transl.,  p.  225. 
»  Gaz.  des  Hopitaux,  11  Aout,  1881. 

*  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  3d  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  1029. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p."ll24.  »  Loc.  cit. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  228. 
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theiv  is  no  displacement,  as  occasionally  liappens  by  reason  of  tlie  til)roiis 
envelo})  and  lateral  lii!:anionts  remaining  intact,  this  fibrous  band  may  ha 
exceedingly  short,  so  that  the  tVagnK-nts  are  very  close  together.  But  cases 
are  upon  record  in  which  the  sejiaration,  at  first  only  slight,  has  been  in- 
creased upon  the  use  of  the  limb  being  resumed ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  the  rule 
that  in  every  case  some  sucli  increase  takes  place,  unless  the  fragments  have 
been  united  by  bone.  For  bony  union  <loes  sometimes  occur ;  there  are 
several  specimens  of  it  in  the  Miitter  Museum  of  the  College  of  I'hysicians  of 
Philadelphia,  and  one  is  figured  l)y  Malgaigne;  several  are  mentioned  by  ^fi-. 
11.  Morris.'  In  such  cases  the  usual  rule  obtains,  that  on  the  articular  face 
of  the  bone  there  is  rather  a  loss  of  substance  than  a  deposit  of  callus,  so  that 
the  line  of  fracture  is  marked  by  a  shallow  orpoove.  T.  C.  Smith  has  re- 
corded* a  case  of  fracture  of  the  patella  by  a  fall  on  the  knee,  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  femur  being  also  broken  oft'.  There  was  no  separation  ;  firm 
osseous  union  ensued  in  about  six  weeks,  and  no  observable  deformity  was 
left  from  either  fracture. 

Sometimes,  as  in  a  specimen  figured  by  Morris,^  it  seems  unquestionable 
that  there  has  beeu  a  new  formation  of  fibrous  tissue,  developed  from  a 
plasma,  just  as  in  some  instances  of  like  union  between  other  bones;  but  this 
is  not  always  the  case,  for  there  may  be  only  an  expansion  of  pre-existing 
ligamentous  substance.  When  the  fragments  have  been  tilted,  the  attach- 
ment of  these  fibres  may  l^e  somewhat  changed,  as  in  another  example  given 
by  Morris.*  Kirkbride®  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  fragments  had  be- 
come innted  at  their  inner  'part  by  a  round  filjrous  cord,  the  remainder  of 
their  extent  being  unconnected  ;  with  the  knee  in  the  straight  position,  they 
were  two  inches  apart  at  the  outer  side  and  one  and  a  half  at  the  inner,  while 
on  tiexion  of  the  knee  the  distances  were  increased  to  three  and  three-founhs 
and  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  patient  had  good  use  of  the  limb,  and 
walked  without  any  perceptible  limp. 

Irregular  pressure  by  apparatus,  or  perhaps  the  unequal  yielding  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  ligamentous  structures,  may  give  rise  to  lateral  tilting 
of  the  fragments,  so  that  the  gap  between  the  latter  is  wider  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  And  sometimes  there  are  irregular  deposits  of  bone  in 
the  uniting  medium,  showing  an  eftbrt  at  the  establishment  of  bony  union. 
Both  these  points  are  illustrated  iu  a  preparation  in  the  museum  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital :®  "  The  fracture  has  been  transverse,  about  the  middle  of 
the  bone  ;  the  fragments  are  covered  by  a  thick  membrane ;  a  broad,  fibrous 
layer,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide,  unites  the  two  fragments,  being  attached 
to  their  anterior  surface.  There  is  also  a  strong  but  thin  band  passing 
between  their  posterior  surfaces.  At  the  outer  side  of  the  patella  there  are 
two  bony  nodules  springing  from  each  fractured  surface ;  these  are  evidently 
new-formed  bone,  and  are  almost  in  contact  with  each  other,  though  no  bony 
union  has  occurred  between  them ;  they  were,  however,  firmly  bound  together 
l)y  ligament.  Tlje  degree  of  separation  at  the  outside  of  the  johit  is  not  more 
than  half  an  inch ;  at  the  inside  it  amounts  to  fully  an  inch."'  This  speci- 
men was  taken  from  the  body  of  an  old  negro,  who  had  sustained  the  fracture 
eleven  years  previously. 

Hamilton^  makes  the  extraordinary  statement  that  in  the  case  of  a  young 
man  of  nineteen,  with  a  transverse  fracture  caused  apparently  b}' a  direct 

'  Loc.  cit.  ^  Am.  .Tournril  of  the  Med.  Scieuces,  April,  1S73. 

3  Loc.  tit.,  p.  1031  :  fig.  17').  «  Ibid.,  fig,  176. 

*  Amer.  .Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  May,  1835. 
6  Catalogue,  p.  35  :  No.  1145. 
^  Treatise  i>n  Fractures,  etc.,  Gtli  edition,  p.  502. 
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blow,  '  tlie  ligament  subsequently  gave  way  completely  on  the  outside,  and 
a  new  patella  formed  in  the  very  much  elongated  ligament  on  the  inner  side." 
It  must  be*  clear  tluit  in  so  far  as  the  separation  of  the  fragments  is  due  to 
eftusion  within  the  joint,  it  must  lessen  as  the  tluid  is  absorbed;  and  this 
phenomenon  has  been  strikingly  described  by  Malgaigne,  as  noted  by  him  in 
two  of  his  own  cases.  But  the  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  muscle  can  only 
induce  a  progressive  increase  of  the  interval,  and  may  thus  act,  if  miopposed, 
for  a  louij;  time. 

^Malgaigne  says  that  the  greatest  separation  within  his  knowledge  was  one 
observed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  which  amounted  to  four  inches  ;  but  Cooper  him- 
self says,^  "the  bone  maybe  draw^nfive  inches  upward, the  capsular  liffament 
and  tendinous  aponeurosis  covering  it  being  then  greatly  laceratecl ;  and 
this,  with  one  exception,  is  the  greatest  extent  of  separation  which  1  have 
seen."  And  MoVris'*  says  that  "in  St.  Thomas's  IIos[)ital  Museum  are  two 
specirtiens  in  which  the  ligamentous  union  is  six  inches  or  more  in  length." 

A  curious  shortening  of  the  ligamentum  patellae  sometimes  occurs ;  and 
thouo;h  it  is  not  generally  of  great  extent,  yet  it  contributes  somewhat  to  the 
ultiiiiate  amount  of  separation  between  the  fi-agments.  Perhaps  this  is  due 
in  some  degree  to  pressure  by  apparatus,  which  certainly  often  has  the  effect 
of  causing  the  gap  to  be  greater  at  the  anterior  surface  than  at  the  posterior. 
Callendei^  has  noted  the  occasional  occurrence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  frag- 
ments, as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  opposite  condition  has  been  met  with,  the 
broken  portions  becoming  atrophied.  lie  also  mentions  a  specimen,  in  the 
museum  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  in  which  the  lower  fragment  has  become 
united  by  bone  to  the  tibia,  so  that  the  fibrous  band  between  the  fragments 
had  come  to  represent  the  ligamentum  patellar. 

In  one  or  two  recorded  instances,  the  upper  fragment  has  contracted  adhe- 
sions to  the  femoral  condyles,  but  without  any  direct  influence  in  impairing 
the  usefulness  of  the  limb. 

Refracture  of  the  patella  is  not  a  very  unfrequent  occurrence.     Sometimes, 
but  rarely,  the  bond  of  union  gives  way.     ]\Iore  frequently  the  bone  separates 
at  another  point ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that 
as  the  use  of  the  limb  is  acquired,  one  or  other  of  the  fragments  comes  to 
bear,  as  the  original  bone  did,  over  the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur,  this 
portion  then  giving  way  under  a  "cross-breaking  strain."     I  have  myself 
reported*  a  case  in  which,  under  the  use  of  ^lalgaigne's  hooks,  I  had  succeeded 
in  getting  extremely  close  union  of  a  transverse  fracture,  and  the  bone  gave 
way,  apparently  at  the  same  jwint,  four  months  afterward,  under  a  suilden 
slight  strain.     But  instances  of  this  kind  arc  not  common.     Little^  has  re- 
corded a  case  in  which,  ligamentous  union  having  occurred,  a  second  fracture, 
half  an  inch  higher  up,  took  place  nine  months  afterward  ;  so  that  when  the 
l»aticnt  finally  recovered,  there  were  three  fi-agments  and  two  clearly  dcfinetl 
fibrous  bands.     Parson^  published  an  account  of  a  case  in  which  (in  Decem- 
ber, 1874)  the  left  patella  was  fractured  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and 
upper  third ;  in  October,  1880,  the  same  bone  gave  way  at  the  junction  of 
the  middle  and  lower  thirds,  and  in  August,  1882,  it  was  again  broken  at  the 
same  point.     Lloyd^  saw  a  patella  l)roken  by  direct  violence,  which  gave  way 
again  twice  at  intervals  of  twelve  months.     Bryant  mentions  a  case  seen  by 
him,  in  which  one  patella  had  been  broken  twice,  and  the  other  three  times. 
It  is  not  very  difficult  to  see  why  fracture  of  one  patella  should  occasion 

1  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints,  p.  224. 

*  Log.  cit..  p.  1030.  s  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  1870,  p.  49. 

*  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1861. 

»  Med.  Record,  March  4,  1882.  «  Lancet,  May  19,  1883. 

">  Birmingham  Medical  Review,  March,  1883. 
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ally  be  followed  by  a  like  niisfortune  to  the  other.  The  patient  will  natu- 
rally spare  the  limb  which  has  already  suitered,  and  in  case  of  a  slip,  or  any 
demand  for  elfort,  will  be  likely  to  put  a  severe  stress  upon  the  better  one, 
which  yields  as  its  fellow  did.  The  interval  between  the  fractures  is  some- 
times a  long  one.  I  have  now  under  treatment  at  the  P]piscopal  Hospital  a 
robust  and  healthy  man  with  fracture  of  the  right  patella,  in  whom  the  bone 
of  the  left  side  was  broken  about  two  yeai-s  ago,  and  is  united  by  a  short 
fibrous  bond.    He  was  not  aware  of  any  lameness  or  weakness  of  either  lirab. 

When  refracture  occurs,  the  damage  done  is  sometimes  far  more  serious 
than  that  of  the  original  accident.  Thus  King*  met  witli  a  case  in  which, 
five  months  after  a  fracture  of  the  patella,  union  having  taken  place  with 
the  fragments  about  half  an  inch  apart,  the  whole  knee  was  burst  open, 
a  wound  seven  inches  long  being  produced,  and  the  fragments  separated 
an  inch  and  a  quarter.  Suppuration  ensued,  but  the  patient  made  a  good 
recovery ;  the  amount  of  motion  in  the  knee,  if  any,  is  not  stated. 

Charles  Bell-  mentions  a  very  similar  instance.  "  The  bone  had  united  by 
ligament,  and  this  ligament  had  mcorporated  with  the  skin  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  lost  much  of  its  pliancy.  The  poor  man  was  carrying  a  burden  and 
fell  backward,  the  knee  sank  under  him,  and  the  whole  forepart  of  the  joint 
was  laid  open  by  laceration.  The  case  terminated  in  amputation  of  the  limb."' 
^lalgaigne,  after  referring  to  this  case,  says :  "  I  have  seen  a  nearly  similar 
instance  ;  the  rupture  of  the  fibrous  band  was  attended  with  enormous  ecchy- 
mosis,  gangrene  ensued  at  about  the  fifth  day,  and  death  closed  the  scene. 
M.  Seutin  quite  recently  sought  in  vain  to  save  a  limb  thus  affected ;  after 
four  mouths  of  suffering,  amputation  of  the  thigh  became  the  only  resource." 

Thomson^  reported  to  the  surgical  section  of  the  British  ^^ledical  Associa- 
tion, a  case  of  old  fracture  of  the  patella,  in  which  suture  of  the  frao;ments 
had  been  practised ;  a  year  later,  the  knee  being  stiff,  the  patient  tripped, 
and  burst  open  the  whole  joint.  Resection  was  j^erformed,  with  a  good 
result.  He  refers  to  other  like  cases  seen  by  Bell,  Poland,  and  Pelletan,  in 
all  of  which  amputation  was  deemed  necessary.  A  very  similar  instance  has 
been  placed  on  record  by  Mason,*  and  another,  but  with  a  far  more  fortunate 
issue,  by  Roberts.^ 

Xecrosis  of  a  portion  of  the  fractured  bone  has  been  observed  in  a  very  few 
instances.  One  of  these  is  given  by  Erichsen,^  as  follows :  "  The  patient,  a 
middle-aged  man,  had  met  with  an  ordinary  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella, 
which  united  by  ligament  two  years  after  the  accident ;  and  without  any 
fresh  injury  he  came  to  the  hospital,  with  necrosis  of  the  outer  half  of  the 
upper  fragment,  which  was  completely  detached,  and  lying  in  a  cavity 
bounded  and  shut  oft"  from  the  joint  by  plastic  matter,  I  cut  down  upon 
and  removed  the  necrosed  fragment,  which  appeared  to  constitute  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  patella.  Xo  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  necrosis,  except 
defective  vascular  supply  to  this  part  of  the  bone,"'  Another  instance  is 
briefly  referred  to  by  Lawson,^  ''  in  which  a  portion  of  the  patella  was  chipped 
off,  necrosed,  and  fell  into  the  joint,  there  setting  up  inflammation,  which 
caused  death,"  Hulke®  says  that  a  partially  detached  portion  of  one  of  the 
fragments  may  die  and  be  gradually  exfoliated,  as  in  Liston's  [)atient,a  sailoi-, 
aged  twenty-four,  who  died  seven  weeks  after  the  injury  from  hectic  fever 
following  extensive  suppuration  in  and  around  the  knee-joint. 

•  Dublin  Med.  Press,  Dec.  8,  1847. 

•  A  System  of  Operative  Surgery,  2d  Am.  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.     1816. 

»  British  Med.  Journal,  Aug.  26,  1882.  ♦  Med.  Record,  March  20,  1875. 

'  Bryant's  Surgery,  3d  Am.  ed. 

o  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  Am.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  381.     1873. 

'  British  Med.  Journal,  June  9,  1877. 

•  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  3d  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  1028. 
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A  fact  ol"  inucli  iiiii>ortanee-,  us  will  l»c-  seen  w  hen  the  suliject  ol'  trcatmciit 
comes  iiiulcr  cliscussioii,  is  that  the  uscfiihioss  of  tlic  limh  after  recovery  from 
fracture  of  tlie  i)atella  is  not  necessarily  in  i>ro]»ortion  to  the  closeness  of 
apposition  of  the  lrai;inents.  I  have  seen  a  nniiiher  of  ]»ersons  wlio  had  had 
tliis  injury,  and  in  Avhoni  very  great  sejjaration  remained,  ^^■ho  yi-t  A\ere  able 
to  walk,  to  go  uji  and  down  stairs,  and  even  to  mount,  as  foi-  instance  into 
a  chair,  as  ■well  apparently  as  ever.  One  very  large  and  jtortly  man,  -vvell 
known  for  years  in  Philadelphia,  had  had  fracture  of  both  patellie  at  diiterent 
times,  with  very  lengtliy  ligamentous  union,  and  yet  he  walked  about  freely, 
and  showed  no  peciuiarity  of  gait  beyond  what  might  have  been  perfectly 
natural  to  him. 

Such,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  Callender*  says:  I  note  in  Ajjril, 
18(30,  the  case  of  a  pooi-  fellow  who  had  fracturetl  either  patella  some  years 
previously,  and  who  was  admitted  for  some  otLer  trouble,  lie  had  lost  all 
j)Ower  of  recovering  himself  when  the  body  was  bent  back  from  the  knees, 
and  thus  he  constantly  fell  whilst  moving  about.  In  his  case  the  interval 
between  the  two  fragments  of  bone  on  each  side  was  less  than  two  inches  and 
a  half,  but  then  both  knees  wei'e  damaged."  !My  belief  is  that  nuicli  depends 
upon  the  confidence  felt  b}'  the  patient ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  in  a 
case  of  simultaneous  fracture  of  both  bones,  the  loss  of  power  would  be  ajtt 
to  be  greater  and  more  persistent  than  if  the  injury  should  be  sustained  first 
in  one  limb,  and  at  some  later  period  in  the  other. 

AVhen  fracture  of  one  patella  has  taken  place,  and  even  w^hen,  as  in  an 
instance  recorded  by  Hamilton,^  the  fragments  are  separated  to  a  distance  of 
four  and  a  half  inches,  and  no  bond  of  union  can  be  detected,  the  rule  is  that 
in  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  wnth  judicious  management,  the  strength 
and  usefulness  of  the  limb  are  in  a  very  complete  measure  regained.  Ilence 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  2>i'op(Osis  of  these  cases  may  be  favorable,  so  far  as 
the  ultimate  result  is  concerned  ;  but  the  patient  should  not  be  led  to  think 
that  his  recovery  will  be  speedy,  not  only  lest  he  should  Ijc  disappointed,  but 
also  lest  he  should  by  imprudence  sustain  further  damage. 

As  to  the  treatment,  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the 
endeavor  to  devise  means  of  holding  the  fragments  in  apposition,  or  as  nearly 
so  as  possible ;  and  a  vast  number  of  appliances  for  this  ])urpose,  many  of 
them  very  similar  in  principle,  and  varying  only  in  trifling  details,  have  l)een 
described,  each  with  its  inventor's  name.  I  shall  not  attem})t  to  give  a  com- 
l)lete  list  of  these,  but  propose  to  state  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  and  the 
chief  methods  by  which  they  may  be  attained  ;  not  omitting  any  practical 
suggestions,  but  not  being  careful  to  mention  all  the  curious  and  C(implicated 
mechanisms  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  recommended,  without 
accpiiring  more  than  a  transient  and  local  reputation. 

Surgeons  have  difi'cred  as  to  the  best  position  in  which  to  place  the  lind). 
some  advocating  the  flexion  of  the  hip-joint,  others  deeming  it  of  little  im- 
portance. C/allcndei-^  says :  "  I  hope  the  old  fashioned  plan  of  raising  the 
limb  on  an  inclined  iilane  for  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  x»atella  is  quite 
obsolete.  Fractures  of  this  sesamoid  bone  are  now  treated  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's by  rest  simply,  the  limb  lying  in  the  horizontal  position."  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Oroly,  of  Dublin,  is  said*  to  be  ''content  to  obtain  good 
fibrous  union  by  simply  elevating  the  limb,  so  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  toe 
will  i»ass  on  a  level  with  the  patient's  nose,  the  chest  and  shoulders  being 
raised  by  a  bed-rest,  and  subduing  all  inflammation  by  ice  and  evaporating 
lotions." 

'  Loc.  fit.,  ]..  49.  «  Op.  .it.,  (itli  ed.,  p.  .'liT.      IsSO. 

3  Loc.  tit.,  J).  -iH.  *  Lancet  (.•.Utoiial).  Maidi  SI,  18S:$. 
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While  it  is  vory  probable  that  the  importance  of  flexing  the  limb  .strongly 
upon  the  body  may  liave  been  overstated  l)y  some  writers,  it  seems  to  me 
that  sur^'eons  generally  would  be  unwilling  to  forego  the  advantage  <j;ained 
by  complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  thigh.  But  in 
order  to  secure  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  the  limb  at  an  angle  of  less 
than  about  130°  with  the  axis  of  the  body.  It  is,  however,  essential  that  the 
knee  should  be  kept  in  the  extended  position,  and  this  Ijecomes  very  irksome 
from  stretching  of  the  posterior  muscles,  if  the  hi[)-joint  is  sti-ongly  flexed. 
So  generally  has  the  propriety  of  this  [»osture  of  the  knee  been  recognized, 
that  almost  all  surgeons  have  included  a  back-splint  in  their  appliances  for 
dealing  with  fractures  of  the  patella.  By  some  the  ordinary  single-incline<l 
plane  is  used,  so  arranged  that  the  degree  of  elevation  of  the  foot  may  be 
altered  at  the  will  of  the  attendant.  Others  have  emi»loycd  a  trough  of  tin, 
gutta  percha,  ])inders' board,  or  some  like  material;  while  many  ])refer  a 
board,  either  sloped  ofl:"  above  and  below,  or  padded,  so  as  to  All  up  the  hol- 
low of  the  ham.  If  such  a  board  is  used,  it  should  be  of  suitable  width  for 
each  portion  of  the  limb,  very  slightly  hollowed  out  along  the  middle,  and  at 
its  ends  the  edges  should  be  carefully  bevelled  off  so  as  to  make  no  pressure 
upon  the  skin. 

Plaster-of-Paris  bandages  have  been  used  by  some  surgeons,  and  the  starched 
bandage  is  highly  recommended  by  Erichsen ;  but  neither  of  these  can,  in  my 
opinion,  be  safely  employed,  except  in  the  later  period,  when  the  patient  is 
beginning  to  weary  of  confinement,  and  union  has  so  far  progressed  as  to  be 
in  a  measure  assured,  Hamilton  ([uotes  several  cases  in  which  the  injudi- 
cious use  of  plaster  of  Paris,  or  of  a  silicate  bandage,  seemed  to  be  the  clearly 
assignable  cause  of  xevy  imperfect  results,  and  one  has  been  recorded'  in 
which  gangrene  ensued,  and  amputation  had  to  be  performed. 

I  will  merely  mention  that  some  surgeons  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  have 
resorted  to  what  must,  I  tliiidv,  be  regarded  as  an  unjustifiable  practice — the 
aspiration  of  the  knee-joint  for  the  removal  of  the  eftused  liquid,  by  which  it 
is  apt  to  be  distended  for  a  few  days  after  the  accident.  Such  interference  is 
not  only  theoretically  attended  with  risk,  but  it  has  been  actually  proved  so. 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  rare  cases  in  which  a  formidable  arthritis  has  already 
been  set  up,  and  in  which  there  is  an  existing  danger  from  the  products  of 
inflammation  within  the  joint,  although  as  to  even  these  there  are  conserva- 
tive surgeons  who  would  hesitate  to  adopt  such  measures ;  but  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  eftusion  is  a  mere  temporary  inconvenience,  and  in  which  nature 
will  do  the  work  of  relief  as  surely  and  much  more  safely,  if  not  as  promptly, 
as  any  surgical  instrument. 

For  a  few  days,  then,  until  the  swelling  of  the  joint  has  subsided,  the  best 
course  is  to  place  the  limb  at  rest  on  a  back-splint,  and  to  employ  suitable 
means  for  allaying  the  local  irritation.  Evaporating  lotions,  lead-water  and 
laudanum,  or  hot  water-dressing,  may  be  made  use  of,  the  choice  being 
determined  according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  perhai)s  other  circumstances. 

[^pon  the  disappearance  of  the  effusion  into  the  joint,  means  must  l>e 
adopted  for  ap])roximating  the  fragments.  Should  the  tendency  to  separa- 
tion be  very  great,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  control  it  even  from  the 
outset ;  for  although  the  bringing  of  the  fragments  together  may  be  impos- 
sible, and  even  inadvisable  for  fear  of  injury  to  the  joint,  yet  the  subse(pient 
coaptation  may  be  rendered  easier.  The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  by  means 
of  a  compress  of  folded  lint,  having  around  it  an  envelope  of  adhesive  plaster, 
the  adhesive  surface  outside;  this  being  placed  on  the  skin  just  above  the 

'  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Feb.  1840;  from  the  Gaz.  MediciUe,  1839,  No.  28. 
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uitper  fragment,  and  the  middle  of  a  strip  of  bandage  laid  over  it,  tlie  endn  of 
the  handago  may  he  gently  drawn  ni)on,and  seen  red  to  ]»egs  or  nails  at  either 
side  of  the  s]ilint,at  such  points  that  the  tension  shall  be  exactly  in  the  direc- 
tion desired. 

The  aim  of  most  of  the  inventors  of  appliances  for  the  treatment  of  these 
fractures  has  been  to  act  on  both  fragments,  forcing  them  together.  iUit,  in 
fact,  the  lower  one  is  not  displaced,  unless  by  the  sliortening  of  the  ligamen- 
tum  patelljv^,  before  spoken  of;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  wliether  this  is  not 
actually  jiromoted  l)y  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  it  in  some  methods. 

Various  devices  for  circular  pressure  were  used  at  a  very  early  date ;  Mal- 
ijai^nie  speaks  of  splints  perforated  in  the  centre,  and  kept  in  place  by  a  ]>an- 
dage  (the  patella  being  received  into  the  oi)ening,  by  the  edges  of  which  the 
fragments  were  held  together),  as  known  to  Albucasis,  Guy  de  Chauliac,  and 
otliers.  This  plan,  he  says,  was  still  employed  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century. 

Another  development  of  the  same  idea  w^as  the  riuir  or  cap,  which  has  been 
revived  in  modern  times  by  Knight,^  Gibson,^  Eve,2l31ackman,^  and  perhaps 
others.  Its  simplicity  is  its  only  recommendation,  and  although  it  may 
answer  well  where  there  is  little  or  no  gap  between  the  fragments,  and  where 
mere  support  is  required,  it  is  not  likely  to  take  the  place  of  appliances 
■which  admit  of  greater  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  A 
ix)sitive  objection  may  be  made  to  it  on  the  ground  of  its  interfering  with 
the  nutrition  of  the  bone.  Gross^  quotes  Manning  as  having  "  observed  by 
dissection  that  the  vascular  arch  of  the  upper  fragment  is  situated  at  the 
precise  spot  where  the  greatest  amount  of  pressure  is  usually  made  by  the 
retentive  apparatus ;  and  that  the  lower  fragment  experiences  a  similar  fate 
when,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  the  internal  superior  and  inferior  arteries 
arise  from  a  common  trunk."  By  Thomas,®  also,  the  importance  of  non- 
interference w^ith  the  circulation  of  the  patella  is  urged. 

By  a  great  many  surgeons,  the  use  of  pressure  by  bands,  with  or  without 
compresses,  and  arranged  in  various  ways,  has  been  relied  upon.  Thus  Dor- 
sey  used  a  Dack-splint,"witli  tapes  fastened  to  it,  which  were  brought  up  above 
and  below  the  broken  bone,  so  that  they  should  draw  the  fragments  into 
place  ;  the  lower  one  passing  above,  and  the  upper  one  below,  crossing  one 
another  at  each  side.  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement,  but  with  pegs  for 
tightening  the  bands,  is  recommended  by  Agnew.^  Perhaps  it  need  hardly  be 
pointed  out  that  by  changing  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  tapes  or  bands, 
the  traction  may  be  brought  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  limb ; 
and  that  the  further  apart  they  are,  the  more  directly  will  the  fragments  be 
drawn  together.  Hamilton  uses  a  moulded  trough,  and  iigure-of-8  turns  of  a 
roller.  Sir  A.  Cooper  laid  tapes  along  the  limb  on  either  side  of  the  fractured 
patella,  and  then  aj^plied  a  roller,  leaving  the  patella  uncovered.  By  drawing 
up  the  ends  of  the  tapes,  and  tying  the  corresponding  ones  together,  the  turns 
of  the  roller  above  and  below  the  Knee  were  approximated,  and  with  them  the 
fragments.  Tlie  obvious  objection  to  this  plan  is  the  circular  constriction 
which  it  of  necessity  involves.  Gerdy's  method  was  somewhat  similar  to  this. 
A  nmch  better  device,  but  still  subject  to  the  same  inconvenience,  was  afterward 
used  by  Cooper  f  it  was  a  leathern  band  buckled  round  the  thigh  just  above 

•  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1860. 

«  St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Oct.  18(J6.  This  author  claims  to  have  obtained  bony 
union  by  means  of  tlie  ring. 

'  Nasliville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Feb.  1867. 

*  "Western  Journal  of  Medicine,  May,  186S. 

8  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  099.  6  Med.  Press,  and  Circular,  Oct.  11,  1882. 

1  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  y74.  8  Op.  cit.,  p.  229. 
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the  patella,  and  drawn  down  by  another  strap  passing  down  from  it,  around 

the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  then  u\)  along  the  other  side  of  the  leg.  An  apjia- 
ratus,  very  similar  in  principle,  has  lately  been  proposed  by  Levis,  of  J'hila- 
delphia.^ 

A  plan  which  has  in  my  hands  proved  very  satisfactory,  is  known  as  San- 
born's. Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  use  of  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  along 
the  upper  surface  of  the  lind),  leaving  a  free  loop  just  over  the  patella.  Com- 
presses having  been  applied,  and  the  ends  of  the  strip  secured  by  transverse 
strips  and  a  roller,  the  loop  is  twisted  up  by  means  of  a  bit  of  stick  passed 
through  it,  until  the  compresses  are  so  drawn  together  as  to  bring  the  frac- 
tured surfaces  as  nearly  as  possible  into  contact.  The  stick  is  then  secured 
by  tying  its  ends  with  a  strip  of  bandage  passed  round  under  the  back-splint. 
Of  course  the  pressure  can  be  increased  at  any  time  by  twisting  the  loop  up 
tighter,  and  can  be  lessened  by  untwisting  it. 

A  number  of  appliances  have  been  proposed,  and  a  few  of  them  have  been 
extensively  used,  with  semicircular  or  crescentic  plates  of  metal,  arranged  to 
press  against  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  fragments,  and  to  push  them 
together.  Of  these,  Lonsdale's^  was  the  first;  his  plates  were  carried  on 
arms  attached  to  the  back-splint,  and  by  means  of  screws  and  nuts  could  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  eft'ect.  I  need  hardly  enumerate  the 
other  forms  of  apparatus  based  upon  this  idea,  as  they  can  be  found  described 
in  readily  accessible  works,  and  have  mostly  had  but  an  extremely  limited 
use.     Some  of  them  are  complicated,  and  others  inefficient. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  digress  for  a  moment,  and  to  say  that 
this  subject  of  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  patella  affords  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  in  surgical  appliances  and  methods  what  is  wanted  is 
not  power,  not  mere  brute  force,  but  exact  adaptation.  Much  ingenuity  has 
been  expended  upon  the  invention  of  apparatus  to  overcome  resistance  which 
it  is  far  better  to  evade  than  to  oppose,  to  coax  than  to  compel. 

An  apparatus  employed  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,^  in  London,  seems  to 
me  to  possess  very  great  advantages,  and  I  will  quote  the  description  of  it  in 
full  :— 

"  A  broad  piece  of  moleskin  plaster,  cut  out  at  one  border,  somewhat  horseshoe- 
shaped,  but  with  the  ends  of  the  curve  prolonged,  is  fixed  to  the  thigh,  so  that  the 
curved  edge  is  level  with  the  normal  position  of  the  patella,  and  is  retained  by  means  of 
a  few  tux-ns  of  roller.  Next  the  limb  is  fixed  upon  a  well-padded  Mclntyre  or  simple 
wooden  back-splint  having  a  foot-piece.  Then  the  lower  fragment  of  the  patella  is 
fixed  by  means  of  a  pad  of  lint  and  broad  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  applied  figure-of-8 
fashion  around  limb  and  splint  ;  and  the  bandage  which  confines  the  foot  and  leg  to  the 
splint  is  continued  upward  as  far  as  this  pad,  which  it  assists  in  fixing.  To  the  pro- 
longed ends  of  the  moleskin  plaster  are  sewn  pieces  of  bandage  (pieces  of  moleskin 
plaster  of  different  sizes  cut  to  the  right  shape,  and  having  the  pieces  of  bandage  fas- 
tened on,  are  always  kept  ready)  which  are  attached  in  turn  to  India-rubber  accumu- 
lators, one  on  each  side  of  the  leg  ;  each  of  the  accumulators  at  its  lower  end  is  fastened 
to  a  piece  of  bandage,  and  these  are  tied  together  below  the  foot-board  of  the  splint. 
Witli  a  pad  of  lint  at  tlie  upper  border  of  the  superior  fragment  of  the  jjatella  beneath 
the  free  edge  of  the  moleskin,  the  requisite  amount  of  tension  is  obtained  by  tightening 
the  tied  pieces  of  bandage." 

I  am  at  present  using  this  plan  in  two  cases  in  my  wards  at  the  Episcopal 
Hospital,  and  find  it  satisfactory. 

A  very  elegant,  but  very  complicated  arrangement  for  the  use  of  weiijhts 
and  pulleys  in  coaptating  the  fragments  of  the  broken  patella,  the  invention 

•  Agnew,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  980.  *  Treatise  on  Frastures,  p.  427. 

'  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  Sd  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  1032. 
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of  wliicli  isasoribed  to  Dr.  IJurgo,  of  JJrooklyn,  is  figured  by  Agnuw.  C'allen- 
dor,'  lloniibi'ook,^  and  (iraiit^  have  suggested  siiujilei-  devices  for  merely 
♦  Irawiiig  down  the  ii]>j»er  fragment  by  means  of  a  weight  and  pulley.  I  think 
that  instruments  of  this  kind  would  scarcely  be  available  in  praetic*-.  unlerts 
with  extremely  tractable  patients. 

Ahilgaigne's  hooks,  intended  to  act  directly  upon  the  bone  itself,  and  to 
keep  the  fragments  in  exact  api)osition,  have  been  by  some  surgeons  ivgarded 
with  great  favor,  while  by  others  they  have  been  strongly  condenmed.  The 
instrument,  as  used  by  its  inventor  and  by  others,  myself  among  the  number, 
consisted  of  a  pair  of  steel  plates,  each  cari-ying  a  pair  of  strong  recurved 
hooks,  and  having  on  its  upper  face  a  block  perforated  with  a  female  screw  ; 
the  hooks  having  been  inserted  through  the  skin  so  as  to  catch,  one  the  upper 
edge  of  the  upper  fragment,  the  other  the  lower  border  of  tlie  lower  one,  were 
brought  toward  one  another  by  turning  a  male  screw  through  the  blocks,  and 
the  fractured  surfaces  were  thus  forced  together.  AVithin  a  few  yeai-s,  Moi- 
ton  and  Levis*  have  employed  these  hooks,  detaching  them  so  as  to  make 
them  into  two  independent  pairs,  or  into  a  set  of  four  movable  hooks.  The 
question  with  regard  to  them,  however,  is  not  of  their  efficiency,  wliich  is 
obvious,  the  modifications  suggested  being  merely  for  convenience  in  api^i- 
cation  ;  it  is  whether  their  use  is  or  is  not  attended  with  danger.  On  this 
point  Agnew*  says : — 

"  Once  have  I  seen  death  follow  the  use  of  this  infernal  machine,  from  an  erysipe- 
latous inflammation  extending  into  the  joint,  and  giving  rise  to  abscesses,  both  within 
and  without  the  articulation.  No  advantage  whatever  results  from  the  close  contact  of 
the  fragments  accomplished  by  the  instrument ;  it  is  rather  a  disadvantage,  as  the  ten- 
dency to  refracture  is  increased  by  the  very  closeness  of  the  union,  the  intermediate 
bond  not  being  as  strong  as  the  ordinary  fibrous  tissue  which  fills  the  gaj*  when  the 
pieces  of  the  bone  are  a  short  distance  apart.  Three  times  have  I  seen  the  union  broken 
a  few  weeks  after  the  patients  treated  by  this  method  had  been  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital." 

Hamilton^  quotes  from  Volkmann:  "  That  Malgaigne's  hooks  have  caused 
ulceration  of  the  joint  and  death  of  the  patient  in  a  number  of  cases,  is  only 
too  true ;  I,  mj'self,  know  of  two  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  friends, 
and  which  were  never  published,  and  another  sad  experience  was  met  with 
in  my  own  clinic  a  number  of  years  since."'  On  the  other  hand,  De  ^Morgan,^ 
speaking  from  his  experience  with  the  liooks  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  says 
"  there  is  no  method  of  treatment  which,  with  so  little  trouble  to  the  surgeon 
or  irksomeness  to  the  patient,  will  produce  such  satisfactory  results.'" 

Hamilton,  while  he  says  that  ''  several,  cases  have  been  reported  of  danger- 
ous or  disastrous  infiammation  induced  by  the  hooks,"  thuiks  that  "  in  cases 
in  which  the  original  separation  exceeds  one  or  one  and  a  half  inches,  and 
especiall}' in  cases  of  a  refracture  or  rupture  of  the  fibrous  band,  accompanied 
with  great  separation,"  the  plan  is  entitled  to  a  further  trial. 

In  the  case  recorded  by  me,'  in  which  the  hooks  were  used,  they  caused 
no  infiammation  of  any  moment,  and  by  experiment  on  the  dead  subject  I 
afterwards  satisfied  myself  that  there  could  l)e  no  risk,  with  ordinary  care 
and  skill,  of  wounding  the  knee-joint  in  their  a]>]»lication.  With  the  exi-e]>- 
tion  of  the  cases  referred  to  by  Agnew  and  A'olkmaiui,  and  one  reported  by 

'  l'r;utitioii..'r,  March,  ISTf).  *  Canada  Laiijct.  Jan.  ISTC 

3  Kdinburgh  Med.  .lournal,  Oct.  1876. 

■•  Medical  News,  Jan.  7,  1882.     See,  also,  Surgerv  in  the  Pt'unsvlvania  Hospital,  }>.  274. 

«  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  980. 

6  Clinical  Lfcturt-,  Med.  News  and  Abstract,  April.  IS.SI. 

'  British  Me.l.  .Journal.  May  24.  1S42. 

•■  Aui.Tican  .Fonrnal  of  tlx'  .Me.lieal  Sci.-ne.s.  Ajiiil  and  O.-tolxT.  IStll. 
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Mr.  lloyos  IJell,'  I  do  not  know  •>!' any  distinet  .-^tatoniont  of  damage  done  by 
this  plan  of  treatment ;  and  if  the  obtaining  of  very  close  apiiosition  of  the  frag- 
ments were  the  only  condition  of  restoring  the  usefnlness  of  the  limb,  I  shonld 
regard  the  employment  of  the  ho(jks  as  not  oidy  justifiable,  but  an  imperative 
<luty.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  very  many  patients,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  are  able  to  walk,  climb,  and  run,  with  the  fragments  connecte<l  by 
fibrous  bands  of  considerable  length  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  questi<»n  is, 
therefore,  one  which  may  be  left  to  the  individual  judgment  of  each  surgeoq. 
Those  who  use  the  instrument  are  not  to  be  adjudged  fot)lhardy,  and  those 
who  abstain  from  employing  it  are  not  necessarily  timid  or  over-cautious. 

Trelat  is  said  by  Stimson^  to  have  applied  the  hooks  through  the  medium 
of  plates  of  gutta-percha,  moulded  to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  limb  al)o\e  and 
below  the  knee;  thus  avoiding  the  wounding  of  the  skin,  and,  of  course, 
placing  the  joint  beyond  all  risk  of  harm.  Similar  plans  have  been  advo- 
cated by  Spence^  and  by  Gant.*  But  whether  the  instrument  is  not  dejiriveil 
of  its  efficiency  by  this  change,  may  be  seriously  questioned. 

Of  late  years,  even  bolder  procedures  have  been  advocated  and  practised, 
with  a  view  to  securing  apposition  of  the  fragments  in  transverse  fractures 
of  the  patella.  Operations  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  the  early  jiart  <^f 
this  article'  as  performed  in  cases  of  non-union  of  other  bones,  the  exposure 
and  wiring  together  of  the  broken  portions,  have  been  resorted  to,  and  in 
many  cases  with  success,  notwithstanding  the  unavoidable  risks  from  the 
neighborhood  of  so  large  a  joint  as  that  of  the  knee.  The  idea  is  not 
altogether  a  new  one.  tlamilton^  says:  "  Severinus,  an  Italian,  proposed  to 
make  an  incision  into  the  joint,  exposing  the  fragments,  and  then  to  freshen 
the  broken  surfaces  and  bring  them  together.  This  was  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  surgeons  did  not  pretend  to  have  any  specific  for  pre- 
venting inflammation  after  w^ounds  of  large  joints,  such  as  Mr.  Lister  thinks 
we  possess  to-day."'  Malgaigne  also  refers  to  this  proposal,  but  only  to  con- 
demn it.  According  to  Byrd,^  Dr.  George  McClellan,  of  PJiiladelphia,*^ adopted 
such  a  couree  many  years  ago,  in  one  instance,  and  as  an  experiment,  which 
is  said  to  have  proved  successful ;  but  no  account  of  this  case  was  ever  pub- 
lished, and  it  certainly  seems  as  if  more  would  have  been  known  of  so  bold 
a  procedure,  and  as  if  the  surgeon  would  have  had  imitators,  if  the  result  had 
been  favorable.  It  was  also  among  the  achievements  of  Prof.  Cooper,*  of  San 
Fmncisco. 

As  has  been  before  remarked,  the  gravity  of  fractures  of  the  patella  depends 
in  no  small  degree  upon  the  involvement  of  the  knee-joint ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  these  operations.  By  the  advocates  of  Listerism,  it  is  claimed  that 
''  antiseptic  precautions"  diminish  the  risk  of  opening  the  joint-cavity .'  Rose"* 
reported  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  two  cases  of  fracture  of  the  patella 

•  Lancet,  April  29,  1882.  2  Op.  cit,,  p.  561. 
3  I'ractitioner,  March,  1875  ;  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Aug.  21,  187'). 

■*  Lancet,  April  29,  1882.  s  See  pp.  62  et  seq. 

6  Clinical  Lecture  iu  the  Med.  News  and  Abstract,  April,  1S81. 

7  New  York  Medical  Journal,  May,  1876. 

*  As  claimed  in  a  letter  from  him,  quoted  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Nov.  2,  1861. 
The  original  report  I  have  been  unable  to  find. 

9  Lister  himself  is  reported  (Lancet,  Nov.  22,  1879)  to  have  said  that  '-the  risk  a  i)atient 
incurs  in  having  his  knee-joint  opened  antiseptically  is  not  greater  or  so  great  as  that  attending 
the  removal  of  an  ordinary  fatty  tumor  without  antiseptic  treatment."  I  liave  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  such  a  claim  is  unsupported  by  the  experience  of  tlie  profession  at  large.  Perhajis 
I  may  say  here  that  there  is  often  a  confusion  between  safety  and  impunity.  The  fact  that  an 
operation  has  been  done  with  success,  does  not  by  any  means  show  tliat  it  did  not  involve  sieat 
risk.  Persons  have  fallen  from  great  heiglits,  sustuiniug  only  slight  injuries  ;  but  they  certainly 
were  in  most  imminent  danger. 

n  Lancet,  Jan.  22,  1879. 
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in  which  he  opened  the  knee-joint,  drilled  the  fragments,  and  fastened  them 
together  with  ."^ilvcr  wire.  The  operations  were  done  with  antiseptic  precau- 
tions ;  no  bad  sym[)tonis  ensued,  and  the  final  result  in  eiich  case  was  satisfac- 
tory. 

Cameron^  gives  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  thirty-five,  in  whom  the  broken 
patella  had  formed  a  wide  ligamentous  union,  the  fragments  being,  in  exten- 
sion of  the  knee,  three  inches  apart,  and  in  flexion  admitting  the  breadth  of 
the  liand  between  them  ;  he  sutured  them  with  thick  silver  wire,  under  anti- 
septic precautions,  leaving  a  drainage  tube  in  the  joint.  The  result  was 
satisfactory ;  eight  months  afterward  the  man  had  difficulty  in  flexing  the 
knee,  owing  to  the  shortening  of  the  parts  in  front.^ 

Other  instances  have  been  recorded,  without  a  distinct  statement  as  to  the 
fact  of  interference  w^ith  the  joint.  Thus  liarling'  showed  to  the  Midland 
Medical  Society  "  an  adult  patient  who  by  a  fall  had  torn  the  ligamentous 
union  of  an  old  fractured  patella.  By  a  longitudinal  incision  over  the  bone, 
the  fragments  had  been  laid  bare,  refreshed,  and  then  approximated  by  a  sin- 
gle silver  wdre  suture,  which  was  cut  ofl:'  short  and  left.  The  operation  had 
hecn  performed  some  wrecks  before,  and  the  fragments  were  in  good  position. 
In  course  of  time.  Dr.  Barling  hoped  that  solid  osseous  union  would  take 
place.''  Holmes*  records  the  history  of  an  attempt  to  obtain  bony  union  in 
a  case  in  which  the  fragments  \vere  connected  by  fibrous  tissue ;  an  incision 
w^as  made  with  antiseptic  precautions,  and  a  suture  applied ;  the  patient's  life 
was  seriousl}^  endangered  by  suppurative  inflammation. 

Other  cases  have  been  reported  in  various  journals."  One  instance  in  which 
very  little  good  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  is  recorded  by  Lloyd.*  The 
fracture  was  caused  by  direct  violence  ;  the  knee  gave  way  about  twelve 
months  afterward,  and  again  twelve  months  after  that.  Malgaigne's  hooks 
w^ere  then  used,  but  without  success,  and  incision,  resection,  and  suture  were 
employed,  Avith  division  of  the  quadriceps  tendon,  of  the  tissues  at  either 
side  of  the  bone,  and  of  the  ligamentum  patellae.  The  suture  was  allowed  to 
remain  ;  the  fracture,  however,  was  still  ununited. 

Lund^  has  proposed  a  plan  of  treatment  combining  the  idea  of  Malgaio;ne's 
hooks  and  that  of  suture  of  the  fragments.  He  advocates  keeping  the  limb 
extended,  on  a  back-splint  with  a  foot-piece,  and  slightly  raised  ;  a  cold  evap- 
orating lotion,  or  ice,  is  applied  to  the  knee  until  nearly  all  ettusion  has  sub- 
sided.    Then,  under  anaesthesia,  a  strong  screw-pin  is  driven  into  each  frag- 

'  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  April,  1883. 

*  In  the  Index  Medicus  for  August,  1883,  I  find  the  following  title  :  Henzelt,  Ueber  die  Beliand- 
lung  der  subcutanen  Querfracturen  der  Patella  mitbesonderer  Berucksichtigung  der  Function  des 
Gelenkes  und  der  Knocheunaht.  Dori)at,  1883.  (On  the  treatment  of  simple  transverse  fractures 
of  the  patella,  with  reference  especially  to  puncture  of  the  joint  and  suture  of  the  bone.)  The 
work  itself  I  have  not  seen. 

»  British  Med.  Journal,  April  14,  1883.  *  St.  George's  Hospital  Reports,  1879. 

'  Ward  (British  Med.  Journal,  June  9,  1883)  records  five  operated  on  in  the  Leeds  Infirmary, 
three  having  been  cases  of  simple  and  two  of  compound  fracture.  I  find  also  in  the  Index  Medicus 
the  following  : — 

Weinlechner,  Eine  durcli  Verschiittetwerden  erzeugte  Fraktur  der  Patella,  welche  das  Geheu 
•wegen  weiten  Abstandes  der  Bruchstiicke  und  unwoUstiindiger  Streckung  des  Fnterschenkels 
behinderte,  kam  nach  sechsmonatlichem  Bestande  durch  Resection  und  Naht  der  Bruchstiicke 
zur  Heilung  mit  normaler  Function.  (A  fracture  of  the  patella  by  direct  violence  which  hindered 
walking  by  reason  of  the  wide  separation  of  the  fragments  and  inability  to  extend  the  leg  ;  after 
six  months  the  normal  function  was  restored  by  resection  and  suture  of  the  fragments.)  Aertzl. 
Bericht  der  k.  k.  allgem.  Krankenh.  zu  Wien,  1882. 

Sacr6,  Fracture  ancicnno  de  la  rotule  droite  ;  avivement ;  suture  osseuse  ;  guerison  avec  anky- 
lose.  (Old  fracture  of  the  riglit  patella ;  freshening  of  edges  ;  suture  of  the  bone ;  cure  with 
anchylosis.)     Journal  de  Medecine,  Chirurgie  et  Pharmacie,  Bruxelles,  1nS3. 

Wahl,  Naht  einer  Patella-fraktur.  (Suture  of  a  fracture  of  the  patella.)  Deutsche  med. 
Woch.-nschrift,  Berlin,  1883. 

*  Birmingham  Medical  Review,  March,  1883.  ^  Lancet,  April  29,1882. 
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meat  so  as  not  to  injure  tlie  articular  face,  and  a  double-acting  screw-instru- 
ment is  applied  so  as  to  bring  the  fragments  together.  Then  a  coil  of  very 
thin  copper  wire  is  tirmly  wound  around  the  pins,  and  the  screw-instrument 
is  removed. 

Occasionally,  very  bad  results  have  followed  these  heroic  measures.  "SVyeth^ 
relates  a  case  of  long  standing  in  which  the  fragments  were  sutured  ;  the  joint 
suppurated,  and  amputation  became  necessary. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  Oilier,  Wyeth,^  and  others,  to  insert  fresh  marrow 
cells  between  the  fragments  ;  and  the  plan  has  been  adopted  in  a  few  instances, 
but  I  believe  with  only  negative  results.  The  theory  of  such  a  procedure  is 
difficult  to  understand  ;  it  would  seem  to  be  needless  if  the  fragments  were 
close  together,  and  useless  if  they  were  widely  separated,  to  say  nothini'  of 
the  want  of  a  physiological  ground  for  expecting  any  advantage  from  it  in 
the  way  of  bone-formation. 

Dietfenbach^  made  a  subcutaneous  section  of  the  ligamentum  patella,  and 
of  the  rectus  femoris  about  three  inches  above  the  patella ;  he  then  rubbed 
the  fragments  together,  and  kept  them  in  contact  by  means  of  an  apparatus 
for  parallel  pressure ;  it  is  said  that  there  was  "  complete  hardening  of  the 
interposed  substance,"  and  that  the  patient's  condition  was  markedly  im- 
proved. One  cannot  help  asking,  however,  whether  the  mere  solidification  of 
the  patella  would  not  be  somewhat  dearly  bought  at  the  expense  of  a  leuo-th- 
ened  and  weakened  ligament,  and  a  muscle  impaired  by  the  substitution  of 
a  cicatrix  for  a  portion  of  its  substance. 

It  will  now  be  necessary,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  not  be  only  embar- 
rassed by  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  methods  and  appliances  for  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures  of  the  patella,*  that  I  should  give  a  brief  and  practical 
summary  of  the  subject.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  great  aim  of  the  surgeon 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  to  restore,  as  nearly  as  possible,  tKe  normal  state  of  thino-s  ; 
and  it  has,  thereforCj  been  thought  desirable  to  obtain  bony  union  between 
the  fragments.  But  that  this  is  not  essential  to  a  good  cure  has  been  shown 
in  the  facts  stated  as  to  the  value  of  limbs  in  which  the  fragments  were  con- 
nected only  by  a  fibrous  baud  of  considerable  length.  Hence  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  not  a  mistake  to  concentrate  all  our  attention  upon 
merely  forcing  the  fragments  together,  and  especially  to  run  any  risk  of  doino- 
greater  mischief  by  the  very  means  employed  to  this  end. 

^Vhenever  the  fragments  have  already  been  forced  apart,  a  tearing  of  the 
fibrous  tissues  surrounding  the  bone,  and  in  the  neighborhood,  nmst  have 
occurred.  To  prevent  any  increase  of  this  rending,  by  properly  securing  the 
upper  portion  of  the  bone,  is  manifestly  indicated ;  and  in  doing  this^it  is 
equally  clear  that  interference  with  the  nutrition  of  the  bone  and  of  the  limb 
should  be  avoided.  I  think  that  it  is  sound  surgery  to  use  mild  means  first ; 
and  hence  should  advise  the  relaxation  of  the  quadriceps  muscle  by  extend- 
ing the  knee,  and  flexing  the  hip-joint  b}^  elevating  the  foot.  As  soon  as  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  of  the  fii-st  few  days  have  been  subdued,  the  upper 
fragment  should  be  brought  down,  but  not  with  any  great  force,  and  a  com- 
press applied  above  it,  with  pressure  in  such  a  direction  as  to  oppose  the 
upward  pull  of  the  quadriceps  muscle.  For  this  purpose  auy  of  the  simpler 
means  abOve  described  will  answer ;  I  think  that  the  elastic  traction  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex-Hospital plan  is  perhaps  the  best,  but  it  should  not  be  too  vio-orouslv 
applied.     At  the  end  of  six  or  seven  weeks,  it  will  be  found  that  the  teudeucy 

•  Med.  Record,  June  22,  1882.  «  Ibid.,  May  11,  1S78. 
3  Casper's  Wochensclirift,  Oct.  2,  1841. 

*  The  list  might  have  been  still  further  extended,  but  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
include  a  number  of  contrivances,  which,  although  published  as  new,  are  really  only  modifi- 
cations, and  often  very  trifling  ones,  of  existing  plans  or  instruments. 
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to  sepanition  of  the  iraornients  no  longer  exists,  and  the  patient  may  l^e 
allowrd  to  lie  in  l>e(l  with  merely  a  baek  splint  on  tlu'  knee,  and  with  the 
lind)  otherwise  uneontined.  A  week  later  ho  may  be  jiorniitted  to  sit  up, 
and  to  niovo  about  in  a  wheel-chair;  al'tor  which  the  use  of  the  lindj  maybe 
o;radually  resumed,  the  ])ack  splint  being  left  off.  It  may  very  probably  be 
that  the  uniting  medium  will  be  found  to  stretch,  and  the  gap  between  tlie 
fragments  to  be  thus  widened  ;  but  in  time  the  parts  will  ac^piire  firnmess, 
and  the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 

In  the  rare  instances  in  which  this  does  not  happen,  but  the  lindj  remains 
weak  and  useless,  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  more  energetic  means  may 
be  considered.  I  do  not  myself  think  that  any  great  risk  is  run  in  using 
Malgaigne's  hooks,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  great  gain  is  effected  by 
them.  And,  although  much  is  claimed  for  the  graver  procedures,  the  resection 
and  suture  of  the  fragments,  I  think  that  a  faithful  trial  shouhl  first  be  made 
of  the  reparative  powers  of  nature,  aided  by  frictions,  shampooing,  and  well- 
regulated  exercise,  before  the  patient  is  subjected  to  the  hazards  wliich  they 
cannot  but  involve.  Everything  else  failing,  and  it  being  clear  that  the 
want  of  union  between  the  fragments  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  disability, 
extreme  measures  may  be  taken ;  but  the  patient  should  be  made  fully  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  dangers  attending  them,  and  of  the  chances  of  anchylosis, 
or  of  still  w^orse  evils. 

As  to  section  of  the  quadriceps  or  its  tendon,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  merely 
the  substitution  of  one  evil  for  another.  If  incomplete,  it  is  useless,  while, 
if  complete,  it  must  almost  of  necessity  involve  the  wounding  of  the  knee- 
joint. 

Compound  fnietiires  of  the  imteUxi  are  always  of  grave  importance,  largely 
increased  if  the  knee-joint  be  directl}^  involved.  These  injuries  are  always 
due  to  direct  violence,  and  the  bone  is  often  comminuted.  The  arthritis 
which  is  so  apt  to  ensue  upon  simple  fractures  may  be  looked  for  in  even  a 
higher  degree  in  the  cases  in  question,  and  is  much  more  likely  to  assume 
the  suppurative  character,  as  it  will  almost  certainly  do  if  the  synovial  cavity 
is  laid  open  to  any  extent.  Gross^  mentions  a  case  followed  l)y  abscess, 
necrosis,  and  removal  of  the  patella,  the  knee-joint  becoming  partially  anchy- 
losed.  Levergood^  records  an  instance  in  which,  the  patient  having  been 
inefficiently  treated,  and  having  left  his  bed  four  weeks  after  the  accident, 
suppurative  arthritis  ensued,  and  the  joint  was  emptied  by  incision  ;  ampu- 
tation was  proposed  but  refused ;  recovery  took  place,  and  the  patient  was 
dismissed  with  "  slight  anchylosis."  roland,^  among  85  recorded  cases,  found 
that  20  proved  fatal ;  suppuration  occurred  in  Go,  and  anchylosis  more  or  less 
complete  resulted  in  31  out  of  the  05  in  which  recovery  took  place. 

The  symptoms  are  generally  sufficiently  clear.  The  diagnosis  is  only  obscure, 
in  some  instances,  in  regard  to  the  involvement  of  the  knee-joint,  which  may 
be  but  slightly  punctured ;  sometimes  the  opening  is  large  enough  for  the 
finger  to  be  readily  passed  in,  and  in  any  case  the  escape  of  synovia,  if  abun- 
dant enough  to  be  distinctly  jjcrceived,  is  conclusive. 

The  prognosis,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  tt)  be  carefully  guarded.  If  the 
immediate  danger  of  shock  is  surmounted,  there  remain  too  many  chances 
against  both  the  limb  and  the  life  of  the  patient  to  warrant  the  surgeon  in 
l»resuming  upon  success.  Yet  it  does  sometimes  hai)i>en  that  comi)lete 
recovery  takes  place,  even  under  apparently'  adverse  circumstances. 

The  treatment  is  not  materially  different  from  that  of  ordinary  sinqile  frac- 

•  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  1(104.  2  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Scieuces,  Jau.  18G0. 

'  .Med.-Ckir.  Transactions,  vol.  liii. 
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turcts,  except  that  tlio  wound  must  be  divssed.  If  small,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  close  it;  but  if  large,  and  if  the  joint-cavity  be  opened,  I  think  that 
thorough  washing  out  with  carbolizeil  water  should  always  be  resorted  to. 
Afterward,  the  closure  of  the  wound  ought  again  to  be  aimed  at,  as  it  may 
be  obtained  unless  suppuration  ensue,  in  which  case  experience  toadies  that 
etfective  drainage  gives  the  best  results  ;  this  may  be  accomidished  either  with 
a  iine  rubber-tube,  Avith  horse-hair,  or  with  a  few  strands  of  carbolized  silk. 

As  dressings,  lead-water  and  laudanum,  carbolized  water,  or  an  ice-bag 
(in  hot  weather  especially)  may  be  employed.  Irrigation  has  been  preferred 
by  some  surgeons,  but  cannot  always  be  conveniently  arranged  so  as  not  to 
wet  the  clothing  and  bed,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  limb. 

The  question  of  amputation  or  of  excision  of  the  joint  nmst  sometimes 
come  up  when  the  patient  is  young,  and  the  local  injury  very  severe,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  ajjpropriately  discussed  here. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  these  cases  that  the  use  of  [Nlalgaigne's  hooks,  or  the  resort 
to  the  suture,  is  most  available ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  other  means 
should  first  be  tried,  and  that  they  will  often  be  found  efficient. 

Very  generally,  after  the  first  stage  of  the  case,  and  especially  if  suppura- 
tion is  established, astinmlant  and  supporting  treatment  isobviously  demanded, 
and  must  be  kept  up  during  a  long  and  tedious  convalescence. 


Fractures  of  the  Boxes  of  the  Leg. 

All  authors  agree  that  these  injuries  are  of  very  common  occurrence  ;  but 
there  are  some  curious  ditterences  noticeable  l)etwceu  the  statistics  derived 
from  difterent  sources,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  data,  chiefiy  ob- 
tained from  Gurlt : — 

Lonsdale,  out  of  1901  cases,  gives  289,  or  about  1;3  per  cent,  of  the  leg. 
Gurlt,  among  1631,  found  283,  or  over  17  per  cent. 
Blasius,  out  of  778,  found  139,  or  nearly  18  per  cent. 
Middeldorpf,  out  of  325,  gives  59,  or  a  little  over  18  per  cent. 
Matiejowsky,  among  108G,  gives  293,  or  nearly  27  per  cent. 
Agnew,  among  8GG7,  found  2315,  or  nearly  27  per  cent. 
Malgaigne,  out  of  2328,  found  652,  or  28  per  cent. 
Lente,  among  1722,  gives  579,  or  nearly  34  per  cei 


per  cent. 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  these  statements  with  those 
quoted  on  page  186  from  the  same  sources,  but  in  reference  to  fractures  of  the 
femur,  he  will  see  that  the  figures  given  by  the  dilierent  institutions,  for  the 
latter  bone,  are  not  in  the  same  ratio  to  one  another  as  those  above  quoted  for 
the  leg.  But  these  discrepancies  can  only  be  stated  as  facts,  difficult,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  explanation. 

Fractures  of  the  leg  are  divided  into  those  which  affect  both  bones,  those 
of  the  tibia  alone,  and  those  of  the  fibula  alone.  These  again  are  found  to 
difter  in  frequency  ;  both  bones  being  involved  far  oftener  than  either  bone 
singly.  These  difterences  are  marked  enough  to  warrant  their  presentation 
in  a  table  as  follows:* — 

1  The  percentages  iu  this  table  have  reference  to  the  fractures  of  the  leg  only,  and  in  stating 
them  they  are  given  approximately,  neglecting  fractious. 


Both  boDCB. 

Tibia  alone. 

Fibula  al< 

)ne. 

197  or  68  ■ 

per 

ce 

nt. 

41  or  14  per 

cent. 

.')1  or  17  ' 

per 

cent, 

173  "  61 

36  "  13 

42  "  15 

94  "  67 

30  "  21 

15  "  11 

40  "  68 

8  "  14 

9  "  15 

230  "  78 

33  "  11 

30  "  10 

441   "  61 

437  "  19 

437  "  19 

nif)  "  79 

29  "     4 

108  "  15 

442  "  73 

45  "     8 

92  "  16 
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Lonsdale 
(furlf    . 
Blasius  . 
MiiMeldorpf 
Matit'jowsky 
Agnow  . 
Malgaigne 
Lente     . 

Among  the  316  cases  derived  by  me  from  the  records  of  seven  years  at  tlie 
Children's  Hospital,  there  are  stated  to  have  been  7,  or  a  little  over  2  per  cent., 
of  the  leg;  they  are  not  classed  as  above,  but  fractures  of  either  bone  by 
itself  are  of  extreme  rarity  during  childhood,  as,  indeed,  may  almost  ])e  said 
of  fractures  in  this  region  in  general.  Probably  the  reason  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  very  slight  leverage  aftbrded  by  the  bones  of  the  leg  at  this 
period  of  life,  whereas  the  femur,  which  is  so  often  broken  in  children,  yields 
by  reason  of  its  slenderness.  I  have,  however,  myself  repeatedly  had  occa- 
sion to  treat  fractures  of  the  leg  in  children  in  private  practice. 

It  may  easily  be  seen  why  the  proportion  of  fractures  of  both  bones  should 
be  so  large.  Any  force  applied  to  the  part,  sufficient  to  break  one  bone,  will 
be  likely  to  act  on  both ;  and  if  one  of  the  bones  gives  way,  the  other,  losing 
its  support,  will  be  very  apt  to  give  way  also. 

Fracture  of  the  leg  may  occur  at  any  age,  and  in  either  sex;  but  the 
great  majority  of  its  subjects  are  adult  males,  simply  because  these  are  espe- 
cially exposed  to  the  violence  by  which  the  injury  is  produced.  Agnew  says 
that  he  has  twice  seen  intra-uterine  fracture  of  both  bones ;  and  two  other 
cases  have  been  referred  to  elsewhere.^  On  the  other  hand,  Meachem^  has 
reported  the  case  of  a  woman  aged  ninety  years,  who  broke  her  leg  in  the 
lower  third ;  union  had  occurred  by  the  twenty-eighth  day. 

For  greater  convenience,  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  will  first  be  con- 
sidered, then  those  of  the  tibia,  and  lastly  those  of  the  fibula. 

Fkactures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  may  be  produced  either  by  direct  vio- 
lence, as  by  blows,  kicks,  or  falls — the  leg  striking  against  resisting  objects — 
or  by  indirect,  as  when  a  man  falls  from  a  heigEt,  alighting  on  his  feet,  or 
when  the  foot  is  caught,  and  the  impetus  of  the  body  is  exerted  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  leg.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  explain  the  mechanism  of 
these  injuries  with  exactness,  although  the  general  principles  of  their  produc- 
tion can  be  readily  understood.  The  whole  limb  constitutes  a  mechanical 
system ;  and  if  force  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  lever- 
age is  through  the  lower  part,  for  example,  of  the  leg,  the  foot  being  fixed, 
and  especially  if  there  be  any  twist  impressed  upon  the  bones  at  the  same 
time,  the  bones  will  give  way  either  where  the  stress  is  greatest,  or  at  the 
weakest  point  of  their  structure. 

Muscular  action  has  in  a  very  few  instances  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
fractures  in  this  region.  Agnew*  says:  "A  colored  man  was  brought  into 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  with  a  fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  four  inches 
above  the  ankle,  which  was  caused  by  the  violent  muscular  eftbrt  made  to 
recover  his  e(|uilibrium  after  slipping  upon  an  orange-peel.  lie  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  of  an  excellent  constitution,  and  withouF  any  evidence  whatever 
of  pre-existing  bone-disease.     He  had  never  before  had  a  fracture."     Gross 

•  Gurlt,  in  his  statistics,  gives  fractures  of  the  malleoli  separately ;  they  numborcd  32,  and 
thus  would  be  11  p<;r  c<jnt.  of  his  283  fractures  of  the  leg.  Middeldorpf  gives  2,  which  would 
be  about  3.5  per  cent,  of  his  59  cases  of  fracture  of  the  leg. 

«  See  p.  21.  3  Am.  Med.  Times,  Jan.  5,  1861. 

*  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  981. 
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mentions  tliat  "  an  instance  of  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  by  muscular 
action,  in  a  man  forty-two  years  old,  lias  been  recorded  by  llcvlliard  d'Arcy."' 
Hamilton  says  "Eight  times  I  have  found  the  bones  broken  by  muscular 
action  alone." 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  both  bones  are  fractured  at  the  same  level ; 
very  i:;enerally  the  iibula  yields  at  a  higher  point  than  the  tibia.  Sometimes 
the  fractures  are  very  far  apart,  so  as  really  to  constitute  sejiarate  lesions,  as 
in  two  specimens  mentioned  by  Stoker.'  Here  the  tibia  was  broken  low 
down,  and  the  fibula  high  up,  the  obliquity  of  the  two  fractures  being  in  con- 
verse directions.  These  cases,  rare  as  they  are,  are  not  without  analogues  in 
the  forearm.  Occasionally  the  leg  is  broken  in  more  than  one  place,  when 
the  violence  is  very  great,  as  in  some  machinery  accidents.  Bransby  Coopei'^ 
saw  a  case  in  which  both  bones  of  the  left  le^  were  fractured  in  three  distinct 
places  ;  the  patient,  a  man  aged  forty-eight,  had  had  his  leg  crushed  over  the 
side  of  a  boat  by  the  falling  of  a  heavy  weight ;  amputation  was  proposed, 
but  he  declined  to  submit  to  it,  and  although  for  a  time  his  symptoms  were 
very  threatening,  he  ultimately  did  well,  his  convalescence  being  considered 
established  by  the  eleventh  week.  In  a  specimen  without  history,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,^  "  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  presents  three 
nearly  equidistant,  slightly  obli([ue  fractures,  and  several  small  fragments 
have  been  broken  off  from  the  bone.  There  are  also  three  equidistant  frac- 
tures of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula,  the  upper  two  of  which  are  oblique,  the  other 
transverse."  A  similar  specimen  is  in  the  Pathological  Cabinet  of  the  Xew 
York  Hospital.*  The  fibula  is  "•  broken  near  its  upper  end,  while  the  tibia 
has  been  traversed  by  several  very  oblique  fractures  at  and  below  its  middle, 
separating  the  shaft  into  four  fragments,  all  of  which  are  firmly  united  by 
bone  deposited  between  the  opposed  surfaces  and  in  the  cavities  left  by  pro- 
jecting angles." 

Fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  at  their  upper  part  are  always  due  to 
great  direct  violence,  such  as  the  passage  of  a  wheel,  the  caving  in  of  earth, 
entanglement  in  heavy  machinery,  etc.  These  fractures  may  or  may  not  in- 
volve the  knee-joint,  and  their  exact  mechanism  is  often  difficult  to  determine. 
When  the  knee-joint  is  involved,  it  sometimes  seems  probable  that  tlie  tibia 
first  gave  way  across  its  long  axis,  and  then  that  the  lower  or  shaft  portion  was 
forced  into  the  upper,  bursting  it  into  two  or  more  fragments.  The  line  of 
separation  is  seldom  exactly  transverse,  but  it  is  not  often  very  oblique. 
Occasionally  the  fibula  escapes ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  small  moment,  not 
affecting  the  gravity  of  the  injury,  or  influencing  the  symptoms. 

In  the  Pathological  Cabinet  of  the  Xew  York  Hospital,  there  is  a  specimen' 
from  a  man,  aged  thirty-two,  who  had  a  compound  fracture  of  the  left  tibia, 
caused  by  a  blow  from  a  heavy  piece  of  iron.  ''  Both  tuberosities  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  shaft  by  a  line  of  fracture  running  across  the  bone  an  inch  or 
so  below  the  joint,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  internal  tuberosity  is  still  fur- 
ther separated  by  a  fracture  running  from  the  first  one  up  into  the  joint." 

When  both  bones  are  broken  in  the  upper  thirds  of  their  shafts,  the  frac- 
tures are  as  a  rule  oblique,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  more  nearly  on  a  level  with 
each  other  than  when  the  injury  is  lower  down.  In  the  latter  case,  as  before 
stated,  the  fibula  is  generally  broken  higher  up  than  the  tibia. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  cases,  however,  attect  the  bones  of  the  leg 
either  at  or  below  the  middle.  I  have  said  that  the  line  of  breakage  is 
most  generally  oblique ;  yet  it  is  not  always  so,  and  one  or  two  specimens  of 

'  British  Med.  Journal,  Dec.  24,  1881.  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.  1836. 

»  Catalogue,  p.  42  ;  ^•o.  1174.  *  Catalogue,  p.  122  ;  No.  243. 

*  Catalogue,  p.  116  ;  No.  226. 
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almost  exactly  traiisvorso  thu'ture  in  this  iv^ion  liavo  come  iiiKler  my  obser- 
vation. Tillaiix  says  that  one  reason  why  tlic  tibia  is  apt  to  bieak  below  the 
middle,  is  that  it  has  there  its  least  diameter ;  another,  tiiat  it  there  assumes  a 
rylindrical  instead  of  a  triangular  form;  and  he  mentions  a  third,  "a  i»ecu- 
liar  arrangement  oi'  the  bony  tissue,  })ointed  out  by  \LM.  Fayel  and  JJuret; 
the  cancellous  structure  oi'  thc^  til)ia  is,  according  tf)  these  authors,  disj)osed 
in  t^\(>  iiulcjiendent  systems  of  vertical  columns  ;  the  one  occu}»ies  the  upper 
two-thirds,  and  the  other  the  lower  third,  so  that  the  minimum  of  resistance 
eorresjionds  to  the  junction  of  the  two  systems." 

In  the  middle,  or  indeed  anywhere  in  the  extent  of  the  actual  shaft  of  the 
bone,  if  force  is  ap]»lied  to  the  tibia  sutiicient  to  break  it,  and  especially  if  il 
be  indirect,  the  tiljula  can  scarcely  escape:  the  exceptions  Ijeing  perhajis  slight 
torsion,  and  such  force  as  the  kick  of  a  horse,  or  an}'  pi'essure  brought  sud- 
denly to  bear  upon  the  tibia,  for  an  instant  only  ;  in  such  cases  the  elasticity 
of  the  tibula  may  allow  it  to  yield,  and  to  spring  back  into  shape.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  slenderness  of  the  fibula  may  exempt  it  from  direct  force 
which  breaks  the  tibia.  If  the  leg  is  strongly  bent  between  the  knee  and 
the  foot,  both  bones  may  give  way  at  once,  or  tlie  tibia  may  be  first  broken, 
and  tlie  fibula  may  yield  secondarily  from  the  stress  put  upon  it  wlien  it  is 
no  longer  supported  by  the  larger  bone. 

Holmes*  figures  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  show- 
ing '"  the  lower  epiphyses  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  and  both  epiphyses  of  the 
fibula,  separated  in  the  same  injury  ;  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  also  fractured.'' 
lie  quotes  also  Prof.  R.  AV.  Smith's  account  of  a  case  of  se^jaration  of  the 
lower  epiphysis  of  the  tibia,  observed  in  a  boy,  aged  sixteen,  who  recovered. 

The  si/iiiptoms  of  this  injury  are  often  very  distinct.  As  a  general  rule, 
there  is  immediate  loss  of  power,  and  the  patient  falls  ;  but  to  this  there  have 
been  noted  luimerous  exceptions.  Ormcrod^  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  aged 
thirty-two.  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  1843,  Avho  had  sus- 
tained, by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  right  tibia  a  little 
below  the  middle,  with  fracture  of  the  fibula  in  its  lower  third.  He  had 
walked  to  the  hospital,  consuming  about  four  hours  in  so  doing,  with  a 
crutch  about  the  length  of  a  walking  stick ;  his  leg  was  very  crooked  at  the 
time  of  his  admission.  Bryant  says,  "  I  have  seen  more  than  one  patient 
walk  upon  the  fractured  limb  directly  after  the  accident,  and  in  one  case  a 
man  went  u\)  a  whole  flight  of  stairs  to  his  ward  with  but  a  slight  limp.  In 
another,  under  care  in  1874,  a  woman  with  a  fractured  tibia  and  fibula  went 
about  for  a  week."  A  case  is  recorded^  of  a  patient  walking  about  for  twelve 
days  after  sustaining  a  fracture  of  the  leg. 

Pain  is  very  seldom  absent,  and  ma}'  be  ver}'  severe ;  there  is  always  ten- 
derness over  the  seat  of  injury,  or  if  the  limb  is  grasped  above  and  below, 
and  stress  put  upon  the  fractured  portion. 

The  deformity  is  sometimes  very  slight,  but  may  be  extremely  marked ; 
its  character  depends  chiefiy  ujton  the  fracturing  force.  AVhen  this  has  been 
great,  the  limb  may  be  wrenched  entirely  out  of  sha[)e,  bent,  twisted,  and 
perhaps  shortened.  But,  as  will  be  further  detailed  hereafter,  in  some  very 
grave  fractures  there  may  be  scarcely  any  change  of  form. 

Preternatural  mobility  is  another  symptom  which  varies  greatly  in  degree 
in  difierent  cases.  Sometimes  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  dangles  in  the 
loosest  way,  but  sometimes  the  fragments  are  held  together  by  interdigita- 
tions,  80  that  there  is  very  little  movement  between  them. 

•  Surgical  Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases,  1st  ed.  p.  259. 

*  riiiiif-al  Collections  and  Cases  in  Surgary,  p.  50.     London,  184G. 

3  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1845,  from  Recueil  de  M6m.  de  M6d.,  do  Cliir.,  et  d^ 
I'li.-ir.  Militaircs. 
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Crepitus  is  rarely  wanting,  and  is  in  general  developed  by  the  slightest 
handling  of  the  injured  limb. 

Swelling  occurs  very  rai)idly*  and  may  mask  the  other  symptoms  in  a  great 
degree.  Ecchymosis  also  attends  almost  every  case,  by  reason  of  the  tearing 
of  the  periosteum  ;  it  often  takes  j)lace  only  gradually,  and  increases  for  some 
days.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  outlast  the  period 
of  consolidation  of  the  bone.  Along  with  the  eccliymosis  there  is  very  apt 
to  be  a  formation  of  bullae  or  blebs,  containing  a  more  or  less  bloody  serum ; 
but  these,  if  carefully  let  alone,  will  dry  away  without  trouble.  They  are 
apt  to  be  a  source  of  groat  alarm  to  the  patient  and  his  friends,  and  to  inex- 
perienced practitioners. 

Gross*  says  that  a  symptom  which  is  seldom  absent  is  "  a  spasmodic  twitch- 
ing of  the  limb,  coming  on  soon  after  the  accident,  and  frequently  lasting  for 
several  days,  or  even  weeks,  much  to  the  annoyance  and  distress  of  the 
patient."  I  have  never  had  my  attention  called  to  this  phenomenon  unless 
other  symptoms  of  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  were  also  manifested. 

The  course  of  these  fractures  is  subject  to  like  variations.  In  some  cases, 
after  the  first  dressing,  there  is  no  pain,  union  takes  place  promptly,  and  the 
patient's  only  inconvenience  is  in  the  confinement  necessaiily  imposed  upon 
him.  Sometimes,  however,  very  grave  symptoms  manifest  themselves.  Mr. 
Green*  reports  a  case  of  simple  fracture  of  the  leg  followed  hy  gangrene,  for 
which  amputation  was  performed,  with  a  fatal  result ;  the  autopsy  showed 
no  wound  of  the  vessels,  whit-h  may,  however,  have  been  pressed  upon  by 
one  of  the  fragments.  The  patient  was  a  man  aged  forty-seven.  Another 
case  is  reported  by  Trask.^  Dupuytren*  records  six  cases  in  which  arteries 
were  wounded  by  the  fragments,  the  anterior  tibial,  the  posterior  tibial,  and 
the  peroneal  being  known  to  have  thus  suffered.  Three  times  amputation 
was  called  for,  and  twice  ligation  of  the  femoral.  Leigh*  records  the  case 
of  a  man,  aged  forty-eight,  who  fell  from  a  height,  and  fractured  both  bones 
just  below  the  knee.  On  the  twentieth  day  he  was  thought  to  have  an  abscess, 
which  was  punctured,  but  only  blood  escaped  ;  tAvo  days  afterward  the  wound 
was  opened,  and  the  anterior  tibial  artery  was  found  torn  across.  The  vessel 
was  tied,  but  death  occurred  in  a  few  hours.  Borcheim^  has  published  an 
account  of  a  case  of  fracture  of  both  bones,  in  which  an  aneurism  of  the 
posterior  tibial  artery  was  formed,  and  the  femoral  was  tied  at  the  apex  of 
Scarpa's  triangle  ;  union  was  not  interfered  with.  Edwards^  has  reported  to 
the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  sixty-three, 
who  was  run  over,  sustaining  a  fracture  of  the  right  tibia  atthe  junction  of 
the  middle  and  lower  third.  On  the  third  day  some  bulla  appeared  on  the 
foot ;  on  the  fifth  day  the  foot  was  cold ;  amputation  was  performed,  but 
death  ensued.  "  The  anterior  tibial  vessels  had  been  occluded  by  being 
nipped  between  the  fragments ;  and  a  large  blood-clot  was  found  in  the  calf, 
pressing  on  the  posterior  tibial  vessels."  Stimson*  says  that  Xepveu  in  a 
recent  paper,^  cites  more  than  fifty  cases  of  fracture  involving  injury  to 
various  vessels  in  the  leg.  Occasionally  the  nerves  are  likewise  injured. 
C'allender"'  records  four  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  bulla^,  causalgia,  glazed 
skin,  and  the  other  phenomena  recognized  as  due  to  nerve-lesious,  were 
present. 

'  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  991.  «  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.     1836. 

*  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1850. 

*  Lesions  of  the  Vascular  System,  etc.  ;  Syd.  Society's  Translation. 

*  St.  George's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii.     1868. 

*  Medical  Record,  Dec.  30,  1882.  ^  Med.  Times  and  Gazette.  May  26,  1883. 
'  Treatise  on  Fractures,  p.  568.                        •  BulUtins  de  la  Soc.  de  Chirurgie,  1875. 

"*  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  1S7U. 
VOL.  IV. — 16 
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It  iTHist  not  bo  forc^ottcn  tliat  fat-crnbolisrn,  of  wliich  mention  was  made  at 
flome  Icui^tli  in  the  early  luirt  of  this  articlu,  is  especially  aitt  to  ensue  upon 
fractures  of  the  leg,  in  which  the  conditions  ujion  which  that  j»athological 
process  depends  are  more  fully  met  than  in  fractures  of  any  other  part  of  tlie 
skeleton. 

A  peculiar  form  of  fracture,  affecting,  almost  if  not  quite  exclusively,  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg,  was  described  with  much  accuracy  by  (iosselin,'  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  lioth  bones  are  broken;  but  it  is  the  lesion  of  the  tibia 
which  is  important.  This  bone  yields  to  a  force  of  wliich  torsion  is  a  princi- 
pal clement,  according  to  some  observers  the  only  one  ;  but  I  think  that  there 
is  ground  for  believing  that  there  is  first  a  flexion  or  cross-breaking  strain. 
However  this  may  be,  the  tibia  sustains,  first,  a  V-shaped  fracture,  tlie  ajtex 
of  the  V  presenting  downward,  and  in  some,  if  not  in  all  the  eases,  on  the 
antcro-internal  face  of  the  bone,  instead  of  along  its  crest.  From  this  apex, 
or  from  a  }iart  of  the  V  close  to  it,  there  runs  downward  a  fissure,  always  in 
a  spiral  direction,  to  cross  the  ankle-joint,  from  behind  forward,  and  then  to 
run  upward  and  join' the  main  fracture  at  some  other  point.  I  think  that 
the  mode  of  production  of  this  fissure  will  at  once  suggest  itself  in  the 
lateral  pressure  of  the  apex  of  the  V  against  the  sides  of  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  lower  fragment.  This  is  the  explanation  admitted  by  Tillaux,' 
who  has  given  a  very  clear  and  practical  discussion  of  the  whole  subject. 
These  fractures  have  been  designated  as  V-shaped,  wedge-shaped,  spiroid,  or 
helicoid;  but  none  of  these  terms  adequately  describe  them.  The  V-shaped 
portion  is  of  importance  only  as,  under  torsion,  causing  the  fissure ;  it  does 
not  act  as  a  wedge ;  "  spiroid"  is  at  best  a  mongrel  word,  and  neither  it  nor 
"helicoid"  is  suggestive  of  the  very  long  and  really  but  slightly  curved  line 
in  which  the  bone  splits.  Tillaux  thinks  the  phrase  "  oblique  fracture  of  the 
leg"  a  good  one,  with  the  addition,  if  another  ei»ithet  be  required,  of  the  word 
"helicoid."  I  venture  to  suggest  that  "  Y -fractures  of  the  tibia"  would  con- 
vey the  idea  of  the  essential  features  of  the  lesion. 

llulke^  says  that  the  fracture  of  the  fibula,  in  these  cases,  always  has  more 
or  less  of  the  V-shape  ;  and  that  this  bone  sometimes  gives  way  at  more  than 
one  point.     Tillaux  gives  an  instance  in  which  it  remained  intact. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  w^hy  fractures  of  the  kind  just  described  should 
be  attended  with  danger  of  serious  consequences.  Besides  the  involvement 
of  the  ankle-joint,  the  damage  done  to  the  bone  itself  is  extensive,  and  the 
medulla  can  scarcely  escape  bruising,  hemorrhage  into  its  substance,  and  in- 
terference with  its  nutrition.  Hence,  arthritis,  osteo-myelitis,  pyaemia,  or 
septicfcmia,  may  ensue,  and  cost  the  patient  his  life.  Yet  these  risks  are 
often  successfully  met,  as  in  cases  recorded  by  Gosselin.  Two  specimens  are 
known  to  me,  one  in  the  Miitter  Museum  and  the  other  in  the  Wistar  and 
Horner  Museum  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  union  has  taken 
place  in  a  very  perfect  manner,  the  line  of  the  fractures,  however,  being  clearly 
traceable.* 

Fractures  of  the  leg  at  its  lower  part  have  been  sometimes  said  to  bo 
analogous  to  those  at  or  just  above  the  wrist ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
idea  is  apt  to  lead  to  error.  Supra-malleolar  fractures  are  in  some  small  de- 
gree similar  to  those  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  close  to  the  wrist ;  but 
even  here  the  resemblance  is  but  slight  and  superficial. 

1  Gazette  des  Tlopitaux,  1855  ;  M6ra.  de  la  Societo  do  Chirnrsie,  tome  v.  1855;  and  Bulletin 
de  la  Soci6t6  do  Cliirurgie,  tomes  vi.  et  ix.  Seo  also  Clinical  Lectures  on  Surgery,  translated 
by  Stimson,  ])p.  9U  et  seq. 

'  Op  cit.,  p.  1149.  8  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  1043. 

*  For  further  information  in  regard  to  these  fractures,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  and 
works  befoio  quoted  ;  also  to  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  K.  M.  Uodges,  in  the 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Jan.  11,  1877. 
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The  ankle-joint  is  a  hinge,  witli  no  other  motion  except  a  very  slight  pos- 
sihle  rotation  of  the  foot  in  extreme  extension.  The  astragalus  is  keyed 
or  mortised  between  the  malk'oli,  and  if  the  foot  is  tixed,  the  leverage  whicli 
may  l)e  exerted  from  above  through  the  leg  is  very  powerful.  According  to 
circumstances  not  easy  to  deline,  the  stress  may  be  brought  to  bear  either 
upon  both  bones  just  above  the  ankle,  or  upon  the  iimer"  malleolus  and  the 
lower  part  of  tiie  fibula.  The  outer  malleolus  sonjetimes  suffers,  as  will  be 
shown  in  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  fibula  alone. 

Su}>ra-malleolar  fractures  may  be  due  to  direct  violence,  or  to  a  wrenching 
by  outwaril  or  jnward  movement  of  the  knee  when  the  foot  is  fixed,  or,  as  I 
believe,  in  some  cases  to  extreme  extension  or  flexion  of  the  ankle,  the  foot 
being  fixed.  I  liave  several  times  seen,  iti  persons  who  had  fallen  from 
heights,  alighting  on  the  feet,  fractures  which  seemed  to  be  explicable  in  the 
latter  way  alone. 

Fracture  of  the  inner  malleolus,  with  fracture  of  the  fibula  at  some  point 
generally  about  three  inches  above  the  ankle,  is  connnonly  known  as  Pott's 
fracture,  having  been  first  described  with  accuracy  by  the  distinguished  sur- 
geon of  that  name.  It  had  previously  been  regarded  either  as  a  sprain  or 
as  a  dislocation. 

Although,  as  I  shall  presently  further  show,  this  lesion  varies  greatly  in 
different  cases,  there  are  certain  features  which  always  belong  to  it  and  dis- 
tinctly characterize  it.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  it  may  be  produced. 
When  the  foot  is  strongly  everted,  so  that  the  sole  looks  outward,  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  is  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  a  cross-breaking  strain  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  inner  malleolus,  which  gives  way.  As  soon  as  this  happens, 
the  astragalus  and  calcaneum  are  forced  up  against  the  end  of  the  fibula, 
which  bends  and  breaks,  generally  at  a  point  some  three  inches  above.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  foot  is  strongly  inverted,  so  that  the  sole  looks  inward, 
the  inner  malleolus  may  be,  as  it  were,  pushed  off,  while  the  outer  malleolus  is 
drawn  inward,  and  the  fibula  gives  way  to  stress  tending  to  bend  it  outward. 

In  either  case,  the  force  is  brought  to  bear  across  the  columns  of  the  can- 
cellous tissue  of  the  inner  malleolus,  while  the  point  at  which  the  fibula 
generally  gives  way  is  where  it  is  slenderest  and  least  able  to  resist. 

l>y  way  of  illustrating  the  differences  presented  by  the  lesions  in  these 
cases,  I  may  sira[)ly  quote  the  descriptions  of  three  specimens  in  the  Patho- 
logical Cabinet  of  the  Xew  York  Hospital.^  In  one,  taken  from  a  man  aged 
thirty,  injured  by  the  caving  in  of  a  bank  of  earth,  "  the  fibula  is  seen  to  be 
fractured  transversely  two  inches  above  the  joint;  the  internal  malleolus  is 
torn  off,  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  is 
broken  into  three  pieces." 

In  another,  "  the  internal  malleolus  is  broken  off,  and  the  fibula  is  fractured 
obliquely  one  inch  above  its  lower  end."     Xo  history  of  the  case  is  given. 

In  the  third,  taken  from  a  man  aged  fifty-three,  who  made  a  mis-step  and 
fell  upon  the  pavement,  "  there  was  a  fracture  of  the  fibula,  commencing  at 
the  level  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  running  so  obliquely  upward  and  backward 
as  to  leave  a  fragment  nearly  three  inches  long  connected  with  the  asti-agalus. 
The  internal  malleolus  was  torn  off,  and  thewhole  of  the  posterior  third  of 
the  articulating  surface  of  the  tibia  was  connninuted  and  broken  off  by  a 
fracture  running  upward  and  backward  from  within  the  joint,  thus  leaving 
several  large  fragments  still  attached  to  the  astragalus  below." 

Occasionally  the  portion  detached  from  the  tibia  is  very  small,  consisting 
merely  of  the  tip  of  the  malleolus ;  and  the  lesion  may  then  be  jiroperly 
ranked  among  "  sprain-fractures." 

The  symptoms  of  the  fractures  now  described  are  placed  together  here  by 

»  Catalogue,  p.  119;  N03.  233,  234,  aud  235. 
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Deformltv  in  "Pott's  fractnre. 


way  of  contrast.     Those  of  the  "  V'Sl'apcd  fracture''  arc:  projection,  but  not 

generally  very  marked,  of  tlie  up- 
Fig.  623.  per  fragment;    pain,  utter  loss  of 

])0\ver,  swelling,  ecdiymosis ;  mo- 
bility and  crepitus  oidy  at  the  seat  of 
the  oblique  fracture,  the  bone  as  a 
rule  not  being  noticeably  se{)arated 
at  the  iissures.  General  tenderness 
always  exists  along  the  wliolc course 
of  the  fracture.  Eli'usion  occurs 
rai)idly  into  the  ankle-joint. 

In  "  Pott's  fracture"  there  is  gen- 
erally very  marked  deformity,  the 
ankle  being  bent  as  in  the  cut 
(Fig.  623),  and  very  movable  until 
etfusion  has  taken  place  in  the  joint. 
Ecchymosis  occurs  gradually. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  leg,  involving  both  bones,  usu- 
ally unite  well,  although  some  cases 
of  non-union  in  this  region  are  upon 
record,  and  sometimes  consolidation 
takes  place  but  slowly.  In  cases  of  Pott's  fracture,  unless  the  deformity  is 
effectively  remedied  by  treatment,  the  ankle  remains  permanently  distorted, 
in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  talipes  valgus,  and  for  a  long  time  there  is 
serious  difficulty  in  walking.  Sometimes,  however,  even  when  the  bones 
have  united  in  bad  position,  there  is  ultimately  a  much  better  result  than 
might  have  been  expected. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  leg  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  and  to  describe  all  the  contrivances  for  the  purpose 
which  have  been  brought  forward  would  be  a  formidable  task.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  give  an  idea  of  the  principles  to  be  carried  out,  and  of  the  chief 
methods  proposed  for  so  doing,  dwelling  especially  upon  those  which  are  of 
most  practical  value. 

As  in  most  other  fractures,  the  main  points  are  the  correction  of  the  defor- 
mity, the  restoration  of  the  normal  shape  of  the  part,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  limb  in  this  condition  until  the  fragments  shall  haAC  become  firmly  united. 
Sometimes  the  reduction  is  accom[)lished  with  ease,  but  sometimes  it  pre- 
sents great  difficulties.  "When  the  fragments  are  very  loose,  the  distal  por- 
tion of  the  limb  dangling  and  very  movable,  the  replacement  is,  as  a  rule, 
easier  than  when,  though  the  displacement  is  less  marketl,  the  two  portions 
of  the  tibia  are  interlocked.  Ycry  oblique  fractures  are  sometimes  attended 
with  great  overlapping,  but  this  may  be  rectified  without  much  trouble ;  its 
recurrence,  however,  can  scarcely  be  obviated,  except  by  well-adapted  means, 
carefully  applied. 

Angular  deformity  is  in  general  overcome  by  gentle  manipulation,  and 
ought  not  to  be  permanent  under  proper  ti-eatmcnt.  The  rotation  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  leg  outward  or  inward  must  be  carefully  corrected,  and 
in  so  doing  the  surgeon  should  make  sure  that  both  Ix^nes  are  i)laced  in  pro- 
per line;  otherwise  the  tibia  may  be  straight,  but  the  fibula  bent  so  as  perliaps 
to  give  the  patient  a  limp  in  his  gait. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  reduction  should  be  effected  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  for  two  reasons:  in  the  first  place,  because  the  swelling 
which  soon  ensues  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  procedure,  and  prevents  the 
surgeon  from  judging  how  far  he  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  object ; 
and  secondly,  because  the  resistance  of  the  muscles  is  greater  the  longer  the 
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fragments  have  remained  in  their  false  position.     Muscular  action  is  not  the 

Bole  cause,  often  not  even  the  chief  cause  of  the  deforniity,  wliich  is  in  gen- 
eral due  to  the  fracturing  iorce,  or  to  tlie  weight  of  the  [jarts ;  hut  it  very 
commonly  is  an  ohstacle  to  its  correction.  Hence  this  process  is  facilitated 
by  relaxing  the  muscles,  which  is  done  by  flexing  the  knee,  and  slightly 
extending  the  foot.  Fractures  whicli  cannot  be  reduced  at  all  with  theknee 
straight  will  often  yield  promptly  as  soon  as  it  is  bent. 

The  test  of  the  limb  being  in  jtroper  line  is  that  the  inner  edge  of  the 
patella,  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe,  are  in 
the  same  vertical  plane.  And  the  lingers  passed  along  the  tibia  should  detect 
no  angular  irregularity  in  its  surface. 

I  have  said  that  the  main  difficulties  in  reduction  are  due  to  interlocking 
of  the  fragments  of  the  tibia,  and  to  muscular  contraction.  Sometimes  the 
condition  of  things  is  more  complicated,  and  may  be  very  obscure : — 

A  womiin,  aged  fifty,  was  brought  into  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  having 
been  run  over  by  a  wagon  which  had  produce<l  a  severe  compound  fracture  at  the  upper 
part  of  tlie  rigiit  leg ;  reduction  was  impossible,  although  the  most  apparent  obstacle  was 
removed  by  cutting  off  the  end  of  the  upper  tibial  fragment,  which  protruded  through  the 
skin.  Eight  days  afterward,  amputation  being  performed  through  the  knee-joint,  it 
was  found  that  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  of  the  fibula  was  wedged  in  between 
tlie  upper  fragments  of  both  bones,  and  that  this  had  constituted  the  difficulty  in  replace- 
ment. 

The  reduction  being  eflfected,  some  surgeons  are  willing  to  trust  for  its 
maintenance  to  the  pressure  of  a  pillow,  lapped  around  the  limb  and  tied  fibout 
with  tapes  or  strips  of  batidage.  Although  this  plan  has  been  sanctioned 
by  some  high  authorities,^  I  have  never  myself  seen  a  case  in  which  I  should 
have  felt  justified  in  using  it,  except  as  a  temporary  resource. 

Plaster  bandages,  the  Bavarian  s[)lint,  and  other  forms  of  solidifying  dress- 
ing, have  found  many  advocates  within  the  last  forty  years,  since  the  revival 
of  this  method  by  Larrey  and  Seutin.  One  objection  holds  against  every 
form  of  it  as  a  primary  dressing  for  fractures  of  the  leg,  namel}-,  that  it  pre- 
vents the  constant  inspection  of  the  limb  which  can  alone  assure  the  surgeon 
that  it  is  properly  kept  in  shape,  Skilfullj'  applied,  and  carefully  watched, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  immovable  apparatus  is  likely  to  do  any  harm  by 
constricting  the  limb,  although  under  other  circumstances  serious  trouble  has 
arisen  in  this  way.  At  a  later  stage  of  the  case,  when  the  union  between  the 
fragments  has  become  somewhat  firm,  a  plaster  or  silicated  bandage,  or  the 
Bavarian  splint,  may  be  emploj'ed  to  great  advantage,  enabling  the  patient  to 
bit  up,  and  to  move  about  on  crutclies. 

The  "  fracture-box"  is  an  appliance  which  has  long  been  used  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  and  which  has  some  great  merits.     It  consists  of  a  board, 
having  two  sides  attached  by  hinges,  and  a  foot-piece. 
(Fig.  624.)    The  sides  being  let  down,  a  pillow  is  laid  Fig.  624 

in  the  box ;  the  leg  is  carefidly  adjusted  in  the  pil- 
low, and  the  foot  secured  by  a  strip  of  wide  bandage 
passed  under  the  heel,  its  ends  being  then  crossed 
over  the  instep  and  put  through  two  slits  in  the  foot-     /■*' >'^ 


piece,  to  be  tied  at  its  outer  side.     Isow  the  sides  of     \f  ccmric  ^ 

the  box  are  brought  up,  pressing  the  pillow  against  Fracture-box  wnu  movauTT^i.  - 
the  leg  so  as  to  give  it  uniform  and  complete  support. 

Of  course,  the  size  of  the  box  must  be  adapted  to  that  of  the  limb.  If  the 
fragments  tend  to  form  an  angle  forward,  the  heel  can  be  raised;  if  backward, 
it  can  be  lowered. 

•  Skpy,  Lancet,  Jan.  9,  1864;  Wicks,  British  Med.  Journal,  Nov.  25,  1882;   Duke,  ibid.,  Pec. 
16,  1882.     Sand-bags  are  geuerally  added  iu  order  to  promote  the  steadiness  of  the  limb. 
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In  Englaiul,  the  splint  known  as  Melntyre's  or  Liston'fl  has  been  very 
largely  used,  generally  with  a  Stromeyer  screw  for  the  ]»iirj)Ose  of  clianging 
the  angle  of  the  knee  when  desired  ;  and  the  ordinary  double  inclined  plane 
has  also  been  employed,  not  only  by  IJritish  surgeons,  but  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  in  this  country.  I  think,  however,  that  although  there  can 
be  no  ({uestion  of  the  fact  that  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  such 
means,  the  want  of  more  cfi'ective  lateral  pressure  than  is  likely  to  ])e  made 
by  a  mere  bandage,  and  the  uncertainty  of  j)osterior  sujtport  through  the 
muscles  of  the  calf,  make  these  forms  of  apparatus  less  available  for  general 
use  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  reputation  accorded  them. 

Lateral  support,  indeed,  seems  to  me  to  be  of  prime  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  the  injuries  in  question  ;  and  my  own  practice  is  to  emi»loy  it 
sedulously  in  every  case-  For  this  purpose  I  prefer  moulded  splints  of 
binder's  board,  gutta-percha,  or  sole-leather,  accurately  adapted  to  the  limb, 
properly  lined  or  padded,  and  secured  by  careful  bandaging,  so  as  to  control 
the  leg  and  foot  as  perfectly  as  possible.  Pressure  upon  the  bony  points,  the 
head  of  the  fibula,  the  malleoli,  and  the  tarsal  bones  in  very  thin  persons,  must 
be  guarded  against  by  cutting  out  holes  in  the  splints,  and  all' the  edges  must 
be  nicely  bevelled.  The  side-splints  should  extend  up  along  the  side  of  the 
foot,  so  as  to  keep  it  steady  and  in  line ;  but  they  should  not  reach  so  high 
as  to  interfere  with  the  free  flexion  of  the  knee. 

Patients  with  fractures  of  the  leg  are  rendered  far  more  comfortable  by 
having  the  injured  limb  suspended,  so  that  it  can  move  freely  without  dis- 
turbing   the   fragments.     By   this 
Fig.  625.  arrangement  they  are   enabled    to 

sit  up,  and  even  to  be  out  of  bed, 
with  perfect  safety.  AV'hen  the 
fracture-box  is  used,  it  may  be  hung 
in  a  frame  (Fig.  625)  by  means  of 
cords  attached  to  the  ends  of  the 
arms ;  the  frame  should  be  made  of 
iron  bars  stilt"  enough  to  sustain  the 
•weight  without  bending.  When 
the  lateral  splints  are  employed,  I 

Frame  for  suspending  fracture-box.  prefer    SUSpeUsioU    by    mCaUS     of    a 

Fig.  626. 


wire  frame  for  saspendlDg  loff. 
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wire  frame  like  Smith's  splint,  using  only  the  portion  corresponding  to  the 
foot  and  leg.  (l^'ig.  02(5.)  In  this  frame  the  leg  may  he  cradled  hy  double  strips 
of  bandage,  tied  or  jiinned.  (Fig.  627.)  To  attach  the  suspension  ai)paratus,  1 
use  a  support  consisting  of  a  wooden  upright  about  six  feet  high,  having  at  its 
top  an  arm  at  right  angles,  into  the 

under  surface  of  which  is  screwed  a  F«g.  627. 

pulley ;  its  lower  end  is  set  in  a 
tripod,  one  long  foot  extending  out 
parallel  with  the  upper  arm,  and 
the  other  two  at  right  angles  to  it. 
The  long  foot  goes  under  the  bed. 
A  cord  run  through  the  pulley, 
with  a  tent-block,  serves  to  attach 
the  cords  connected  with  the  sus- 
pension-frame. From  this  descrip- 
tion,   I    think    the    working    Ot    the  Modeof  supporting  leg  with  strips  of  baudape. 

whole   apparatus    may  be    readily 

understood.  By  having  the  gallows-frame  unconnected  with  the  bed,  it  may 
be  moved  to  another  part  of  the  room,  and  the  patient  may  be  dressed  and 
sit  up,  with  his  leg  securely  swung. 

I  may  here  mention  that  I  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  move  patients 
with  fractures  of  the  leg,  and  have  found  that  they  can  bear  the  motion  of  a 
carriage  or  railroad  train  with  perfect  ease,  by  having  the  injured  limb,  pro- 
perly splinted,  laid  on  strips  of  rubber  handage  nailed  across  a  wooden  frame 
supported  on  sides  like  those  of  a  box.* 

Other  devices  for  suspension  have  been  employed.  Salter's  swing  is  well 
known  in  P]ngland.  The  late  Dr.  Ilodgen^  ])ublished  a  description  of  a  swing- 
ing fracture  box,  which  was  oidy  open  to  the  objection  that,  in  order  to  let 
down  the  sides,  the  whole  box  had  to  he  lowered  and  placed  upon  the  bed. 
Dr.  Nathan  R.  Smith's  apparatus  for  fracture-  of  the  leg,  consisting  of  a  thigh 
piece,  with  a  frame  for  the  leg,  and  a  foot-piece,  is  well  known,  and  had"  a 
somewhat  extensive  popularity  at  one  time.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  largely 
used  at  present — perhaps,  because  it  has  been  superseded  by  simpler  "and 
apparently  more  secure  contrivances. 

By  some  of  the  older  surgeons  it  was  advised  that  the  limb  should  be  laid 
on  its  outer  side,  secured  by  slips  of  wood  bandaged  so  as  to  steady  the 
bones,  and  with  the  muscles  relaxed  by  bending  the  knee.  Such  a  position 
would  no  doubt  be  comfortable,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  proper 
coaptation  of  the  fragments  would  be  effectively  maintained.  Yet  it  is 
spoken  of  with  Approval  by  Ilulke,^  as  adapted  to  some  cases  in  which  "  there 
is  a  tendency  to  displacement  of  the  fragments  when  the  leg  is  straightened." 
I  cannot  but  think  that  suspension  of  the  leg  would  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose, with  less  risk  of  displacement. 

Cases  sometimes  presoit  themselves  in  which  extension  and  counter-exten- 
sion are  required  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  shortening.  Swinburne,*  in- 
deed, advocates  the  treatment  of  all  fractures  of  the  leg  by  this  means  alone, 
without  splints  or  other  means  of  lateral  support ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  he 
has  had  many  converts  to  this  peculiar,  and  in  my  opinion  dangerous,  doctrine. 
Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  fact  that  Sands,  St.  John,  and  some 

'  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  figured  by  Benjamin  Bell  (System  of  Surgery,  Edinburgh, 
1788.  Plate  Ixxiii.  Fig.  3),  but  with  straps  and  buckles,  and  without  any  elastic  support ;  it 
is  describt'd  as  an  apparatus  for  compound  fractures,  to  admit  of  the  dressing  of  a  wound  with- 
out disturbing  the  limb. 

*  St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  March  10,  1S71. 

•  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  3d  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  104(5.  *  Op.  cit.,  p.  25. 
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Fig.  628. 


otiiers,  have  tliou^lit  that  a  siiflioicnt  dcgveo  of  extonsion  waf?  effected,  even  in 
fractures  of  the  tlii<:;li,  by  lirin  lateral  supjiort  and  compression;  this  they 
would  obtain  by  bandaging,  with  or  without  plaster  of  Paris,  the  limb  being 
j)laced  in  such  a  jiosture  as  to  relax  tlie  muscles.  The  experience  of  most  sur- 
tceons,  however,  would  lead  them  to  seek  more  direct  methods,  in  eases  where 
shortening  was  seriously  threatened  ;  and  a  variety  of  ai>i'liances  iiave  been 
proposed  "and  emjjloyed  for  the  prevention  of  this  evil,  chiefly  inodiHcations 
of  those  already  described  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
thigh. 

'rhe  method  which  I  myself  employ  consists  in  the  use  of  adhesive  plaster, 
with  the  side-s[>lints  already  spoken  of. 

Extension  may  be  made  by  means  of  the  side-splints,  as  follows:  Four 
strii)S  of  adhesive  [)laster  are  cut  lengthwise  of  the  piece,  and  of  length  and 
breadth  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  limb — for  an  adult,  about  eighteen 
inches  long  by  two  inches  wide.  Each  of  them  is  then  split  up  from  one  end 
for  about  half  its  length ;  the  end  whicli  remains  whole  is  next  folded  on  itself, 

the  adhesive  surfaces  in  contact,  and  a 
small  slip  of  wood  is  placed  in  the  loop 
so  made.  A  slit  is  now  cut  close  to  the 
bit  of  wood,  through  which  a  loop  of 
bandage  may  be  passed.  The  split  ends 
being  a])plied  so  as  to  embrace  the  ankle 
below  and  the  upper  part  of  the  leg 
above,  the  strips  are  brought  round  the 
ends  of  tlie  splints,  and  the  correspond- 
ing pairs  tied  together  on  the  outside  of 
the  latter.  Extension  is  made  by  the 
two  lower  strips  against  counter-exten- 
sion by  the  two  up})er,  the  force  being  in- 
creased or  lessened  by  drawing  the  strips 
of  bandage  more  or  less  tightly. 

This  plan  I  have  employed  especially 
in  cases  of  fracture  near  the  ankle-joint, 
but  I  think  that  it  will  be  found  effectual  whenever  the  bones  are  broken,  at 
whatever  point,  so  obliquely  as  to  threaten  overlapping  and  consequent  short- 
ening of  the  limb.  It  may  be  better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  cute, 
Figs.  628,  629. 

Fis   629. 


Side-splint  for  making  extension  in  fractures  of  the 

leg. 


Extension-splint  adjusted. 


A  marked  projection  forward  of  the  upper  fragment  of  the  tibia  is  some- 
times observed,  in  cases  especially  where  the  fracture  of  this  bone  is  very 
oblique.  By  elevating  the  heel,  this  prominence  is,  generally,  almost  if  not 
altogether  made  to  disappear ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  lower  fragment  is  tlius  caused  to  follow  the  upper,  so  that  they  are 
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restored  to  their  normal  relation.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overdo  this,  so 
as  to  produce  an  angle  salient  backward,  which  would  give  rise  to  most 
troublesome  lameness.  Ormcrod'  records  two  oases  in  wliich  this  anterior 
displacement  was  not  manifested  for  some  time  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury ; 
under  such  circumstances  it  would  seem  attributable  to  defective  treatment. 

Section  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  according  to  Malgaigne,  was  first  proposed 
and  employed  as  a  remedy  for  this  condition  by  Laugier.     It  would  seem  to 
have  found  more  favor  in  England^  than  elsewhere;  a  case  has  very  recently, 
been  reported  by  Bryant,'  in  which  the  operation  was  attended  with  success. 

Malgaigne  proposed,  for  the  correction  of  this  deformity,  the  use  of  a  steel 
point  on  a  screw  stem,  passed  through  the  centre  of  a  bow  of  metal,  which 
could  be  fastened  to  the  back  s])lint  by  means  of  a  strap  and  buckle  ;  the  bow 
being  placed  over  the  limb  a  little  above  the  seat  of  fracture,  the  point  was 
carried  down  through  the  skin,  and  screwed  in  so  as  to  produce  the  rec^uisite 
amount  of  pressure.  An  equally  efficient  and  safer  plan  would  be  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  point  a  little  plate  carrying  a  pad.  Ey  slightly  shifting  the 
point  of  pressure  from  time  to  time,  all  risk  of  its  injuring  the  skin  could  be 
readily  avoided.  I  am  not  aware  that  Malgaignc's  contrivance  has  ever  been 
used,  except  in  the  very  few  instances  mentiotied  in  his  work ;  and,  indeed, 
nature  does  so  much,  in  the  way  of  rounding  otf  projecting  points  of  bone, 
that  it  w^ould  seem  to  me  needless  to  interfere,  unless  the  deformity  were 
more  marked  than  in  any  case  that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice. 

A  curious  consequence  of  fracture  of  the  leg  has  been  recorded  by  Terrier;* 
two  months  after  the  injury,  a  small  cyst-like  tumor  showed  itself  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  limb  near  the  fracture,  and  proved  to  contain  free  oil, 
effused  from  the  broken  bone;  it  was  evacuated,  and  finally  disappcaued. 

Pseudarthrosis  is  not  uncommon  after  fracture  of  l)oth  bones  of  the  leg. 
In  Agnew's  tables,'  out  of  685  cases,  100,  or  nearly  15  per  cent.,  were  in  tins 
region.  In  thirty -one  of  these  the  exact  seat  of  fracture  is  not  given  ;  in  one 
it  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds;  in 
twenty-four  at  the  middle;  in  six  in  the  middle  third ;  in  nine  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds;  and  in  twenty-nine  in  the  lower  third. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  non-union  is  met  with,  in  both  bones,  very  nearly 
as  often  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  as  in  the  middle  third ;  but  the  fact 
that  in  so  large  a  proportion  out  of  the  whole  number  the  exact  seat  of  the 
lesion  is  not  stated,  prevents  the  drawing  of  absolutely  positive  inferences 
upon  this  point. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  a  pre- 
vious part  of  this  article. 

Union  with  deformity  has  been  observed  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  and  is  often  productive  of  such  total  dis- 
ability as  to  demand  surgical  interference.  In  not  a  few  of  these  cases  it  has 
happened  that  the  callus  has  yielded  after  the  patients  luive  begun  to  walk, 
and  in  almost  all  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  of  the  bending  of  the 
Ijrab.  When  the  shafts  of  the  bones  are  concerned,  the  angle  is  almost 
always  salient  anteriorly ;  I  know  of  only  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  in 
which  the  bones  projected  backward.  Toward  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  the 
deformity  is,  for  the  most  part,  like  that  of  tali[)es  valgus,  the  upper  tibial 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  54. 

*  See  Med.Chir.  Transactions,  vol.  xxxiii.  1S49,  and  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1855. 
'  Lancet,  June  2,  1883. 

♦  London  Med.  Record,  Oct.  15,  1878,  from  Revue  Mensuelle  de  Medecine  et  de  Chirurgie.  No. 
7,  1878. 

•  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  pp.  752  et  seq. 
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fra^Tiicnt  projecting  inward,  and  tlic  outer  side  of  the  foot  being  drawn  up. 
In  some  ivcorded  cases  tlierc  lias  been  atrophy  of  the  bones  also. 

The  procedures  resorted  to  for  the  relief  of  this  condition  have  been  of 
various  degrees  of  severity,  Xorris*  quotes  ]>u})uytren^  as  authority  for  tlie 
use  of  combined  pressure  and  extension,  and  cites  a  case  thus  treated  with 
success  by  M.  Desgranges,  four  months  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

Forcible  refracture  has  been  found  effectual.  !Malgaigne  cites  cases  from 
Bosch  and  Oesterlen,  and  one  has  been  reported  by  Mussey.^  In  1851,  I 
witnessed  the  performance  of  an  operation  of  this  kind,  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Horner, 
on  a  leg  broken  twelve  weeks  previously  ;  the  result  was  perfectly  successful. 

Brainard*  made  refracture  easier  by  first  drilling  the  bones  at  the  abnormal 
angle ;  ten  days  afterward  the  callus  yielded  readily,  and  a  good  result  was 
obtained.  Hunt''  resorted  to  similar  means,  and  with  ultimate  success, 
although  the  patient's  life  was  for  a  time  in  great  danger. 

Section  of  the  callus  was  first  performed,  according  to  Malgaigne,  by  Oes- 
terlen in  1815  ;  afterwards  by  Uunn,^  I'ortal,^  Key,^  Barton,^  Miitter,'"  and 
Jossc."  Xorris  mentions  that  he  knew  of  similar  operations  by  AVarren,  of 
Boston,  and  Stevens,  of  New  York,  and  cites  one  by  Rynd,  of  Dublin.  I 
myself  witnessed  one  such  operation  by  the  late  Prof.  Joseph  Pancoast,  and 
believe  that  he  had  others,  never  published. 

The  modern  method  of  subcutaneous  osteotomy,  which  seems  admirably 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  deformed  union  in  some  situations,  cannot  be  so 
readily  employed  in  cases  affecting  the  leg,  for  obvious  reasons,  unless  the 
chisel  is  substituted  for  the  saw.  Dr.  Fenger,  of  Chicago,  has  published^* 
accounts  of  three  cases  in  which  he  obtained  success  in  this  way.  Another 
was  reported,"  and  the  patient,  a  man  fifty-eight  years  old,  shown  to  the 
Leeds  and  West  Riding  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  by  Mr.  Jessop,  of  Leeds; 
the  case  was  one  of  Pott's  fracture,  which  had  firmly  united  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  render  the  limb  useless.  A  section  was  made  through  the  fibula, 
2|  inches  above  the  ankle,  and  another  through  the  base  of  the  inner  mal- 
leolus ;  and  union  was  obtained  so  that  the  limb  became  straight  and  useful. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  leg  are  always  serious  injuries,  and  are  of  very 
common  occurrence  in  hospital  practice.  The  damage  to  the  soft  parts  may 
be  due  to  the  fracturing  force,  as  in  railway  accidents ;  or  it  may  be  produced 
by  efforts  to  walk  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  by  which  the  broken  ends  are 
thrust  through  the  skin.  Occasionally,  the  displacement  being  irreducible, 
the  skin  gives  way  over  the  projecting  fragments,  and  a  fracture  at  first  sim- 
ple becomes  compound  subsequently.  Sometimes  the  fracture  of  one  of  the 
bones  only  is  compound,  that  of  the  other  being  simple. 

Often  in  these  cases  the  question  of  amputation  presents  itself,  and  must  be 
settled  upon  principles  elsewhere  laid  down.  If  the  attempt  to  save  the  limb 
be  decided  upon,  I  think  it  right  to  cleanse  the  parts  thoroughly  with  carbo- 
lized  water;  reduction  should  then  be  accomi)lished,  the  wound  closed,  but 
with  suitable  provision  for  drainage,"  and  dressings  applied.     I  prefer  hot 

1  Contributions  to  Practical  Surgery,  p.  113. 

2  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  Bones,  Syd.  Soc.'s  translation,  pp.  63,  66,  and  68. 

'  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1851.  *  Chicago  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  1859. 

*  I'iiiladclphia  Med.  Times,  Oct.  2G,  1872,  and  Surgery  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  p.  151. 

^  Med.-Chir.  Transactions,  vol.  xii.  p.  181. 

'  Am.  Journal  of  tiie  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1841,  from  an  Ital'an  .Journal. 

s  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1839.  »  Med.  Examiner,  Jan.  8,  1842. 

'"  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1842.         "  Quoted  bv  Malgaigne. 
'i  Medical  News,  April  l.'i  and  22,  1882.  "  British  Med.  Journal,  April  14,  1883. 

"  See  an  excellent  article  by  Markoe,  on  Through-drainage  in  Compound  Fractures  of  the 
Leg,  in  the  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med  Sciences,  April,  1880  ;  and  a  paper  bv  Dr.  E.  Mason,  with 
its  discussion  by  the  New  York  Surgical  Society,  in  the  Medical  News,  Jan.  7  and  Jan.  14,  18S2. 
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water,  hot  laudaiuiin,  or  laudanum  and  lead-water.  The  fracture-box  answers 
admirably  in  these  cases,  but  my  own  practice  is  always  to  suspend  it,  not 
only  because  the  patient  is  thus  rendered  more  comfortable,  but  because  the 
fragments  are  thus  less  likely  to  become  displaced. 

At  a  later  stage,  when,  as  very  generally  hapjtens,  suppuration  ensues,  and 
especially  if  the  discharge  be  i)rofuse,  the  bran-dressing  devised  by  the  late 
Dr.  J.  R.  Barton  is  of  great  value.  It  is  ap})lied  by  means  of  a  fracture-box, 
in  which  is  placed  a  lining  of  nmslin  on  which  the  bran  is  heaped,  makino;  a 
bed  for  the  limb,  which  is  then  covered  over  with  more  bran,  and  the  sides 
of  the  box  brought  up.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  secure  the  foot  to  the 
foot-piece,  but  it  is  better  to  do  so  if  suspension  is  to  be  used.  At  this  stage 
patients  are  apt  to  have  become  accustomed  to  continement,  and  to  have 
learned  to  lie  perfectly  still. 

Bracketed  splints  of  various  forms,  intended  to  control  the  limb  while 
leaving  the  wound  exposed  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  dressings,  have 
been  devised.  Their  value  depends  entirely  upon  the  accuracy  of  their 
adaptation  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  limb  in  each  case ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  safer  for  most  practitioners  to  rely  upon  simpler  means. 

As  soon  as  the  wound  has  healed,  or  the  fragments  have  been  so  covered 
up  by  granulations  as  to  be  no  longer  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  lesion 
assumes  the  character  of  a  simple  fracture,  and  much  of  the  danger  is  set 
aside.  In  the  former  case,  the  side  splints,  moulded  to  the  limb,  or  the  im- 
movable apjiaratus,  may  be  resorted  to ;  but  care  should  always  be  taken  lest 
by  undue  or  misplaced  pressure  the  soft  parts  should  be  irritated,  and  fresh 
mischief  ensue. 

Various  circumstances  may  arise  in  the  course  of  cases  of  this  kind  re- 
quiring special  interference.  Extreme  swelling  and  tension  of  the  soft  parts 
sometimes  come  on  within  a  few  hours  of  the  injury,  and  may  be  greatly 
relieved  by  free  incisions.  Hemorrhage  may  occur  to  an  extent  that  demands 
the  use  of  prompt  and  thorough  means  for  its  control.  At  a  later  period, 
there  may  be  burrowing  of  pus  along  the  limb;  and  counter-openings,  drain- 
age, and  properly  applied  pressure  may  be  needed. 

Fractures  of  the  tibia  alone  are,  according  to  some  observers,  much  less 
frequent  than  those  of  the  tibula  alone ;  but  the  statements  of  others  are  de- 
cidedly at  variance  with  this,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  table  quoted 
from  Gurlt  on  a  preceding  page.  The  widest  difterence  exists  between  the 
figures  given  by  Malgaigne,  29  of  the  tibia  to  108  of  the  fibula,  and  those  of 
Blasius,  30  of  the  tibia  to  15  of  the  fibula. 

When  the  tibia  is  broken  of  itself,  it  is  generally  by  direct  violence,  but 
sometimes  by  indirect.  One  instance  has  been  recorded  by  Caspary,'  in 
which  it  was  thought  that  the  bone  had  yielded  to  muscular  contraction,  in 
a  strong  healthy  man  of  twenty-six;  but  as  he  had  had  a  venereal  sore  six 
years  previously,  and  bad  complained  of  rheumatic  pains  for  some  time  before 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  it  seems  probable  that  the  texture  of  the  bone 
may  have  undergone  pathological  change. 

The  fracture  may  be  but  slightly  oblique ;  it  is  seldom  as  markedly  so  as 
when  both  bones  give  way.  I  have  met  with  three  recorded  instances  of 
incomplete  fracture  of  the  tibia.  One,  quoted  by  Malgaigne  from  C'am- 
paignac,  was  that  of  a  girl,  twelve  years  old,  run  over  by  a  cabriolet ;  at  lier 
death  the  lesion  just  stated,  with  a  curvature  of  the  fibula,  was  ascertained 
by  dissection.     Gray*  reported  to  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 

«  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschrift,  28  Jan.  1867. 

*  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1853. 
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nieiit  the  oapc  of  a  l)oy  of  b'ix, -wlio  "was  Rtanding  on  an  iron  rail  fence, 
and  in  trviiii::  to  jtnii]>  down  was  canglit  by  the  lieel  and  left  liangiiiL'"  in  tliat 
j)()t;ition  ;"  the  .suljsc([uent  deiorinity,  without  erei»itus,  and  tlie  straightfiiing 
of  the  limb  by  means  of  nplints,  seemed  to  warrant  the  diagnosis  given, 
which,  liowcver,  could  not  be  absolutely  veritied,  as  the  j>atient  recovered. 
The  third  case  was  observed  by  Menzel,*  of  Trieste,  in  a  man  aged  forty-eiglit, 
who  was  run  over.  There  was  some  elastic  mobility  of  the  bone  ;  the  jiatient 
died  of  pyirmia,  and  "  the  left  tibia  was  found  }>artially  fractured  between 
tlie  inferior  and  middle  thirds  ;  about  seven-eighths  of  its  substance  was 
divided  transversely  ;  the  remainder  presented  not  even  a  trace  of  tissure." 

Sometimes,  although  the  main  line  of  fracture  is  nearly  transverse,  there 
are  subordinate  breakages',  making  a  comminution  of  the  bone.  James*  has 
recorded  a  case  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  fracture  of  the  tibia,  witli 
extensive  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  tissues  of  the  leg. 

Epiphyvseal  disjunctions  have  been  observed  in  the  tibia:  Madame  Lacha- 
pelle's  case,  in  wliich  the  lowei'  epiphysis  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  of  the 
tibia  were  detached  in  the  delivery  of  a  child,  has  been  already  mentioned, 
as  has  one  of  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  tibia,  quoted  by  Holmes 
from  R.  W.  Smith.  Stimson^  has  reported  to  the  Xew  York  Surgical  Society 
the  case  of  a  child,  aged  eighteen  months,  run  over  by  a  horse-car,  in  whom 
the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  was  cleanly  separated  ;  the  upper  end  of  the 
shaft  was  denuded  of  periosteum,  which  was  adherent  to  the  epiphyseal 
fragment.  A  specimen  of  separation  of  the  upper  epii)hysis  of  the  tibia,  from 
a  crush  of  the  leg  which  required  amputation,  is  figured  by  Ashhurst.*  The 
original  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital.  Another  case,  in  a 
boy  of  seventeen,  has  been  placed  on  record  by  Quain  ;'  the  lower  epiphysis 
was  detached,  the  boy  falling  with  his  foot  doubled  under  him.  Martin* 
reports  a  case  of  compound  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  tibia, 
which  may  be  mentioned  here,  although  the  fibula  w^as  also  fractured  about 
four  inches  above.  The  patient,  a  German  boy,  eleven  years  old,  fell  from 
about  half  the  height  of  a  telegraph  pole.  "  The  distal  end  of  the  shaft  of 
the  tibia  had  been  separated  from  the  epiphysis,  and  was  protruding  through 
the  integuments.  It  had  been  thrust  into  the  hard  frozen  earth,  friction 
with  which  had  stripped  the  periosteal  covering  of  the  bone  from  its  entire 
external  surface  for  the  space  of  at  least  one  and  three-quarter  inches.  The 
peculiar  stellate  radiations  of  the  extremity  of  the  shaft  where  it  joins  the 
epiphysis  were  found  to  be  perfect,  when  the  dirt  which  had  been  packed 
into  them  had  been  removed."     The  boy  recovered  perfectly  in  two  months. 

Reference  has  already  been  made,  in  the  early  part  of  this  article,^  to 
"  sprain  fractures."  Besides  the  instances  there  mentioned,  a  very  instructive 
account  is  quoted  by  llulke'  from  Dr.  Ilutton,  with  a  representation  of  the 
specimen,  of  detachment  of  the  spine  and  central  portion  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  with  part  of  its  left  articular  surface,  the  fragment  remaining  adherent 
to  the  anterior  crucial  ligament.     The  injury  was  sustained  in  wrestling. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  tibia  are  not  always  very  marked.    Althongli 

t  the  uninjured  fibula  is  not  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body, 

it  is  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  any  great  separation  between  the  fragments  of 

>  London  Mod.  Record,  May  27,  1874;  from  Gazz.  M.'d.  Ital.  Lonib.,  2S  Marzo. 
«  Australian  Med.  Journal,  1882;  quoted  in  Index  Medicus  for  May,  1883. 
8  Med.  Record,  July  If),  1882. 

«  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  3d  ed.  page  269,  Figs.  132,  133.  Philadelphia,  1882. 
*  British  Med.  Journal,  Aug.  31,  1867  ;  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  3d  ed.,  vol  i.  p.  1039. 
6  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Sept.  27,  1877.  '  See  page  19. 

8  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  3d  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  10.39;    the  original  account  id  in  the  Dublin 
Hospital  (iazette  for  1846. 
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the  tibia,  and  the  deformity  is  hence  limited.  Some  projection  of  the  edse 
of  one  or  the  other  fragment,  orenerally  the  upper,  can  bo  felt  on  passing  the 
fingers  along  the  bono,  and  this  is  apt  to  be  n)orc  marked,  the  nearer  the 
fracture  is  to  either  end  of  the  bone.  ]hiys,  however,  has  reported*  a  case 
of  fracture  of  the  internal  malleolus,  clearly  defined,  without  any  displace- 
ment. The  pain  is  for  the  most  part  severe  enough  to  forbid  attempts  at 
standing  or  walking.  Crepitus  may  be  felt,  and  decidedly,  although  the 
fragments  may  be  but  slightly  movable  ui)on  one  another.  Swelling  and 
ecchymosis  are  a[)t  to  ensue,  just  as  in  fractures  of  both  bones;  and"  even 
although  the  fibula  is  not  broken,  it  may  be  bruised,  so  that  this  symptom 
will  present  itself  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  as  well  as  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  more  serious  injury. 

The  diagnosis  may  be  made  out  clearly  enough  as  regards  the  fracture  of 
the  tibia,  but  it  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  determirie  whether  or  not  the 
fibula  has  also  given  way.  On  this  point  it  will  be  better  for  the  surgeon  to 
restrain  his  curiosity;  if  mobility  be  not  at  once  detected,  it  shouldnot  be 
vigorously  or  persistently  sought  for.  In  any  case  of  doubt,  the  prudent 
course  is  to  assume  the  probability  of  fracture. 

When  the  tibia  alone  is  broken,  the  iixatment  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  fracture  of  both  bones,  and  need  not  be  again  detailed.  Non-union  is  very 
rare  in  these  cases,  by  reason  of  the  support,  slight  as  it  would  seem  to  be, 
afforded  by  the  unbroken  fibula  ;  yet  Schiiller  has  reported^  an  instance  in 
which  this  condition  was  due  to  the  interposition  of  the  tibialis  anticus  ten- 
don between  the  fragments;  the  patient,  a  healthy  German  woman,  aged 
forty,  had  been  run  over  by  a  wagon  ;  subperiosteal  resection  was  perfornied, 
and  afterward  the  periosteum  was  sutured,  with  the  result  of  obtaining  com- 
plete bony  union,  with  very  little  shortening,  in  four  months.  Sometimes 
consolidation  takes  place  very  ra})idly.  Schweich^  relates  the  case  of  a  peasant, 
aged  forty,  whose  tibia  was  fractured  transversely  at  about  its  middle,  pro- 
ducing obvious  displacement.  A  starched  bandage  was  applied,  and  the  re- 
porter ceased  his  attendance  on  the  sixth  day.  The  patient  walked  in  his 
room  on  the  twelfth  day,  and  returned  to  his  work  on  the  fourteenth.  On  the 
twenty-fifth  he  called  on  his  surgeon,  and  exhibited  a  well-formed  callus. 

Fracture  of  the  fibula  alone  may  be  produced  by  direct  violence,  at  any 
point ;  when  due  to  indirect  force,  it  is  generally  seated  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  external  malleolus.  In  the  former  class  of  cases  the  mechanism 
is  sufficiently  obvious ;  in  the  latter  it  admits  of  some  question,  which  is, 
however,  not  of  serious  importance.  It  may  simply  be  said  here,  that  it  is 
probable  that  sometimes,  as  when  the  foot  is  brought  very  forcibly  into 
abduction,  so  thiit  the  sole  is  turned  outward,  the  tarsal  bones  are  pushed 
against  the  malleolus  so  as  to  bend  the  fibula  toward  the  tibia,  and  cause  it 
to  break  at  its  wciikest  point.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  foot  is  violently 
adducted,  so  as  to  turn  the  sole  inward,  the  stress  upon  the  external  lateral 
ligament  may  be  such  as  to  bow  the  fibula  outward,  and  cause  it  to  yield  in 
the  opposite  direction,  but  at  the  ^me  point — possibly  a  little  lower  down. 
Wagstaffe*  has  re[)ort£d  two  cases  in  which,  by  a  twisting  movement,  the 
lower  end  of  the  fibula  was  split  longitudinally,  and  a  fragment  detached 
which  became  rotated  and  wedged  against  the  tibia  so  firmly  that  its  replace- 
ment was  found  impossible.    In  one,  recovery  took  place,  though  walking 

'  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Aug.  1837. 

*  Quoted  in  the  London  Med.  Record,  Dec.  15,  1878,  from  the  Gaz.  Hebdomadaire,  12  Juillct. 

*  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1848  ;  from  Caspar's  Wocheuschrift. 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,  vol,  vi. 
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was  (liflioult ;  in  tlie  other,  tlie  jiatictit  dying  in  tliirtoen  hours,  the  con- 
diti(^n  wjrs  vuriticMl  by  dissection. 

When  tlie  tihula  gives  way  hy  extreme  abduction,  tliere  may  be  either  a 
rupture  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  or  a  tearing  otf  of  the  tip  of  the  inner 
malleolus — sometimes  of  a  larger  portion.  When  the  ojjposite  condition 
obtains,  the  malleolus  may  be  broken  off'  by  the  forcible  im])act  of  the  tarsal 
bones  against  it.  But  these  cases  have  already  been  discussed  under  the  head 
of  Pott's  fracture.' 

The  sj/)iip(ouis  of  fracture  of  the  fibu4a  are  occasionally  obscure.  Some- 
times the  patient  can  walk,  but  there  is  always  some  pain,  by  reason  of  the 
fragments  irritating  the  muscles,  or  by  the  slight  strain  brought  to  bear  upon 
.the  broken  part  in  the  balancing  motion  of  which  walking  so  largely  consists. 
Pain  on  pressure  is  always  present,  and  swelling  and  ecchymosis  are  very  apt 
to-occur.  Crepitus  is  generally  very  slight,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of 
the  bone,  and  there  may  be  no  perceptible  deformity. 

Keeu^  has  pointed  out,  as  a  symptom  of  fracture  in  the  lower  third  of  this 
bone,  a  widening  of  the  ankle,  allowing  of  motion  to  a  more  than  normal 
degree  of  the  astragaUis  between  the  malleoli.  This  can  be  developed  by 
grasping  the  leg  above  the  ankle,  at  about  the  supposed  seat  of  fracture,  and 
then  with  the  other  hand  taking  hold  of  the  astraralus  itself.  Mal2;ai2i:ne' 
speaks  of  the  widening  of  the  intei^malleolar  space,  but  only  very  casually. 
Fractures  of  the  libula  are  sometimes  attended  with  other  serious  symptoms, 
especially  when  the  upper  portion  of  the  bone  is  involved.  Duplay*  has 
reported  two  such  cases,  in  workmen  caught  in  machinery  bands  and  thrown 
against  a  wall.  Among  many  other  lesions,  "  there  was  found  above  the 
ordinary  position  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  a  bony  prominence,  immovable, 
continuous  with  the  tendon  of  the  biceps.  Below  there  was  a  manifest  de- 
pression  A  few  days  later,  a  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  foot 

and  of  the  peronei  muscles  was  noted,  due  doubtless  to  lesion  of  the  external 

popliteal  nerve In  one  case  the  diagnosis  was  verified  jwst  mortem; 

the  other  man  left  the  hospital  after  several  months,  the  paralysis  remaining, 
as  it  still  does."  M.  Perrin  mentioned  a  similar  case  in  a  rider  whose  horse 
fell  with  him,  and  caught  his  right  leg  beneath  him  for  a  moment.  There 
was  "arrachement"  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  very  considerable  diastasis 
of  the  knee-joint,  with  some  etfusion.  Complete  anaesthesia  and  paralysis  of 
the  anterior  and  outer  part  of  the  leg  ensued.  The  ultimate  result  is  not 
stated.  Callendei^  mentions  two  cases  of  compound  fracture  of  the  head  of 
the  fibula,  in  both  of  which  amputation  became  necessary  on  account  of  the 
injury  inflicted  on  the  peroneal  nerve.  Barwell^  has  recorded  an  instance  in 
which  fracture  of  the  fibula  was  followed  by  the  development  of  malignant 
disease.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  fractures  of  this  bone  unite 
favorably,  and  the  functions  of  the  limb  are  early  and  completely  restored. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  fibula,  it  uiay  often  be  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  of  other  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  leg.  When  there  is  no 
marked  displacement,  the  limb  may  be  simply  kept  at  rest  in  a  fracture-box, 
or  done  up  with  side  splints,  or  with  the  Bavarian  splint.  If  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  either  eversion  or  inversion  of  the  foot,  it  may  be  cor- 
rected by  placing  a  single  long  splint  on  the  side  toward  which  the  foot  is 

■  A  very  elaborate  memoir  on  fractures  of  the  fibula  was  published  by  Maisonneuve  in  tlie 
Archives  G(5nerales  rle  M6decine,  for  1840,  and  was  republished  in  his  Clinique  Chirurgicale,  tome 
i.  Paris,  1863.     The  reader  may  consult  it  with  advantage. 

«  IMiiladelphia  Med.  Times,  Aug.  1.*),  1872.  »  Trait6  des  Fractures,  etc.,  tome  i.  p.  813. 

«  Gaz.  MOd.  dc  Paris,  17  Avrii,  1880. 

»  St.  Bartliolomcw's  Hospital  Reports,  1870.  «  British  Med.  Journal,  Feb.  11,  1882. 
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twisted,  with  a  well-adjusted  pad  or  loug  wedge-shaped  compress  to  push  the 
foot  outward  or  inwartl  as  the  case  may  be. 

Fractures  of  the  Bones  of  the  Foot. 

Fractures  of  the  tarsal  bones  are  not  of  very  common  occurrence.  Those 
of  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum  are  the  only  ones  which  need  be  considered 
separately,  although  the  other  bones  may  be  crushed,  as  in  cases  of  railroad . 
accident,  or  of  other  very  great  violence  applied  to  the  ankle — the  fall  of  a 
heavy  stone  u{ion  it,  for  instance.  Such  fractures  are  very  apt  to  be  compound, 
or  to  be  attended  with  so  much  damage  to  the  soft  parts  that  amputation  Is 
inevitable. 

Fractures  of  the  astragalus  are  very  possibly  more  frequent  than  has  been 
suspected,  since  they  may  easily  escape  recognition,  and  be  regarded  simply 
as  severe  sprains.  Lonsdale*  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  patient  jumped 
from  a  height,  alighting  on  his  feet ;  there  was  no  deformity,  and  the  ankle 
was  supposed  to  be  badly  sprained.  Intlammation  of  the  joint  ensued,  and 
the  man  died  on  the  twelfth  day,  when,  on  dissection,  the  astragalus  was 
found  to  be  split  in  two  or  three  directions.  Here  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
violence  was  direct,  although  exerted  through  the  medium  of  the  os  calcis. 
In  a  case  recorded  by  Croly,^  the  fracture  was  due  to  the  patient  catching  his 
foot  in  the  stirrup  as  he  fell  from  a  horse ;  and  here  the  force  was  f)robably 
indirect.  Sheppard'  observed,  in  the  dissecting-room,  four  specimens  of  frac- 
ture affecting  the  outer  projecting  edge  of  the  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis ;  in  tliree  the  detached  piece  was  connected  by  fibrous 
tissue  with  the  rest  of  the  bone,  and  in  one  osseous  union  had  taken  f)lace. 
These  specimens  were  without  history ;  it  would  seem  proper  to  place  them 
in  the  category  of  "  sprain-fractures."  Xeill*  has  recorded  an  instance  in 
which  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  bone  was  broken  off,  and  remained  un-. 
united. 

Displacement  of  the  broken  portion  sometimes  takes  place.  Bryant  says, 
"  I  have  recently  removed  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the  ankle  of  a  man  tiie 
upper  half  of  the  astragalus,  that  had  been  fractured  six  months  previously, 
and  displaced  so  as  to  present  its  uj^per  articular  facet  inward."  This  case 
had  been  previously  supposed  by  the  surgeon  in  attendance  to  be  a  fracture 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  VoUmar*  reports  an  instance  of  fracture  of  the  head 
of  the  astragalus,  in  a  stout  countryman  who  fell  from  a  height  of  eight  or 
nine  feet,  and  presented  a  bony  prominence  in  the  arch  of  the  left  foot.  "  In 
front  of  the  articulating  extremity  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  there  lay,  under 
the  raised  integuments,  a  bony  swelling,  separated  by  a  deep  depression  from 
the  outer  malleolus."  Xo  hollow  could  be  detected.  Keplacement  was  effected 
by  extension,  and  in  four  weeks  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  about. 

MacCormac®  has  reported  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  the  posterior 
portion  only  being  dislocated,  so  that  the  trochlear  surface  was  directed  in- 
ward and  slightly  backward ;  the  inner  malleolus  was  also  detached.  He 
refers  to  a  similar  case  seen  byLeGros  Clark.  Other  cases  of  fracture  with 
dislocation  have  been  recorded  by  Xorris^  and  John  Ashhurst,  Jr.^     Goydei-^ 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  531.  *  British  Med.  Journal,  March  18,  1882. 

•  Medical  News,  Aug.  5,  1882  ;  from  Lancet,  July  1. 

•  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1849. 

»  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Jan.  27,  185.5  ;  from  Zeitschrift  fiir  Chirurgio  und  Gebnrtsk.,  1S54. 

^  Trana.  of  Path.  Society  of  London,  vol.  xxvi.  l^^T-'). 

'  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  August,  1837. 

8  Ibid.,  April,  18(i2.  «  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Oct.  15,  18S2. 
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Ims  reported  a  case  of  compound  corniMiimted  fracture  of  the  astra^jalus,  the 
malleoli  being  unbroken  ;  recovery  took  place  with  a  movable  joint.  In 
a  case  seen  by  Bryant,'  a  compound,  complicated  fracture  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  was  produced  by  a  fall  from  a  height  of  some  ten  or  twelve  feet,  the 
patient  alighting  on  his  feet.  The  head  of  the  bone  was  removed,  and  the 
body  of  it  restored  to  its  normal  position.  Recovery  ensued  "  with  some  use 
of  the  limb." 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  astragalus  are  only  obscure  when  there  has 
been  great  violence,  and  swelling  occurs  rapidly.  If  there  is  luxation  of 
either  portion,  the  deformity  will  call  attention  to  it,  when  crepitus  will 
probably  be  readily  detected.  When  the  bone  retains  its  place,  there  will 
be  tenderness  on  pressure  across  it,  and  crepitus  may  be  perceptible.  Walk- 
ing, or  standing  on  the  injured  foot,  will  be  impossible.  Swelling  and  ecchy- 
mosis  will  almost  certainly  come  on  ;  but  a  patient  in  my  wards  at  the 
Episcopal  Hospital,  in  1882,  presented  neither  of  these  symptoms,  although 
the  line  of  fracture  could  easily  be  felt,  and  crepitus  was  distinct. 

The  treatment  in  uncom})licated  cases  consists  simply  in  keeping  the  foot 
at  rest  and  preventing  or  allaying  inflammation.  When  there  is  luxation,  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  the  fragment  should  be  removed  or  left  to  itself, 
if  reduction  is  found  to  be  impossible.  In  Norris's  case  one  fragment  was 
excised,  and  the  other  was  allowed  to  remain ;  it  became  carious  and  loose, 
and  was  removed,  but  the  adjoining  bones  also  became  carious,  and  at  length 
amputation  of  the  leg  was  performed,  with  a  fatal  result.  In  deciding 
the  question  of  operation,  the  patient's  age,  habits,  and  constitution  must  be 
taken  into  account,  the  prospects  of  a  young  and  sound  person,  who  has 
never  been  debilitated  by  excesses  or  hardships,  being  much  better  than  those 
of  an  old,  or  dissipated,  or  broken-down  subject. 

When  the  fracture  is  merely  compound,  the  surgeon  should  be  guided  by 
general  principles. 

So  great  a  probability  of  permanent  stiffening  of  the  ankle  exists  in  all 
'these  cases,  that  a  very  guarded  prognosis  should  be  given. 

Fracture  of  the  os  calcis  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  always  the  result 
of  muscular  action  ;  but  it  is  now  known  to  have  occurred  in  a  number  of 
instances  by  crushing.  I  believe  that  the  two  causes  are  apt  to  be  combined,  the 
tension  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  acting  strongly  upon  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  bone,  and  exerting  a  leverage  which  must  aid  in  overcoming  the  resistance 
of  its  tissue  to  force  applied  from  without.  On  examination  of  a  vertical,  antero- 
posterior section  of  a  well-developed  calcaneum,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  cancellous  structure  is  principally  in  radiating  lines  from 
the  upper  articular  surfaces;  and  that  although  this  is  admirably  adapted  to 
meet  the  stress  ordinarily  sustained,  it  makes  the  bone,  crushing  being  once 
begun,  very  liable  to  be  rent  apart. 

The  accident  which  has  most  frequently  given  rise  to  this  injury  is  a  fall 
from  a  heio"ht,  the  patient  alighting  on  the  heel.  Lawrence^  saw  a  case  in 
which  the  patient  had  jumped  from  a  stage-coach,  and  fractured  the  posterior 
part  of  the  bone ;  the  fragment  was  drawn  upward  by  the  muscles  of  the 
calf,  but,  upon  pulling  it  into  place,  crepitus  could  be  readily  elicited.  The 
case  did  well,  although  the  patient  halted  somewhat  in  walking. 

Costance^  met  witii  a  case  in  which  a  woman,  aged  fifty,  had  her  heel 
crushed  under  an  overturned  coach,  and  the  fractured  portion  of  the  calca- 

'  Lancet,  June  2,  1883.  «  Lancet,  May  20,  1830. 

'  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Nov.  1829  ;  from  Midland  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  May, 
1829. 
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neum  was  drawn  up  "  as  high  as  five  inclies."  It  could  not  be  replaced,  and 
the  patient,  after  extensive  inflannnation  and  sloughing  of  the  soft  parts, 
recovered  with  the  fragment  lirnily  adherent  in  its  false  position,  and  its 
place  filled  by  soft  "  cellular  suljstance/' 

South*  says  that  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  there  is  a 
specimen  of  horizontal  fracture  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneum, "  extending 
to  its  hinder  upper  joint-surface,  where  it  is  continued  upwards  at  nearly  a 
right  angle  ;  the  fractured  piece  does  not  appear  to  have  been  actually  pulled 
out  of  place."     He  knew  nothing  of  its  history. 

lie  relates  a  fatal  case  of  compound  fracture  of  this  bone,  under  his  own 
care,  and  quotes  another  seen  by  Lisfranc,  in  which  union  was  first  fibrous, 
and  afterwards  bony.^ 

Sometimes  both  calcanea  are  simultaneously  broken.  Of  this  Malgaigne 
says  that  he  himself  saw  an  instance,  and  that  one  was  reported  by  Voille- 
mier.^  FifiekP  records  the  case  of  a  robust  German,  who  fell  aljout  eighteen 
feet,  alighting  on  his  heels  ;  in  the  right  foot  a  compound  comminuted  fracture 
of  the  inner  side  of  the  calcaneum  was  at  once  detected,  but  in  the  left  there 
was  simply  great  sw^elling.  About  a  month  afterward,  the  swelling  having 
subsided,  a  plaster  bandage  was  applied,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  patient 
died  from  pulmonary  embolism.  The  left  os  calcis  was  then  found  to  be 
completely  smashed. 

Fractures  of  the  os  calcis  by  muscular  action  have  been  reported  by  Coote,* 
in  a  woman  aged  fifty-five,  and  ])y  Anningson,®  in  a  woman  aged  forty -two. 
Stirason^  presented  to  the  ISqw  York  Surgical  Society  a  specimen  supposed 
to  be  of  this  character.  The  accident  had  occurred  eight  years  previously,  and 
the  history  of  it  was  somewhat  obscure.  It  appeared  that  the  patient,  a  man 
then  aged  forty-five,  had  been  knocked  down  by  a  passing  wagon.  "  The 
fragment  was  the  portion  to  which  the  tendo  Achillis  Avas  attached,  at  least 
partially.  It  was  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  breadth.  On  its  outer  side  the  periosteum  was  complete ;  on  the 
inner  side  there  was  a  growth  of  bone  which  presented  the  appearance  of 
having  been  the  result  of  reparative  process.  The  fragment  had  united  with 
the  bone  at  its  upper  border,  but  was  about  half  an  inch  anterior  to  its  origi- 
nal position." 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  some  of  these  instances  (the  last  mentioned,  for  ex- 
ample), the  lesion  might  be  properly  ranked  among  "  sprain-fractures." 

Although  it  might  seem  very  natural  to  expect -that  both  the  astragalus 
and  the  calcaneum  would  often  sufl:*er  together,  such  is  very  rarely  the  case. 
I  have,  however,  seen  two  specimens  of  this  kind,  one  derived  from  a  case  of 
railroad  injury,  and  the  other  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a  fall  on  the  heel. 
Of  course  in  the  crushes  due  to  falls  from  great  heights,  to  the  passage  of 
wheels,  to  entanglement  in  machinerj^  or  to  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  upon 
the  part,  there  can  be  no  limit  set  to  the  damage  likely  to  be  done.  In  the 
Museum  of  the  Pennsylvania  HospitaP  there  is  a  specimen  in  which  "  the 
inner  malleolus  is  broken  oif,  and  there  is  a  transverse  but  fissured  fracture 
of  the  fibula  two  inches  above  the  malleolus.  A  small  piece  has  been  broken 
oft"  from  the  postero-inferior  part  of  the  astragalus,  and  an  irregular  trans- 

'  Translation  of  Chelius's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  640. 

'  See  Archives  Generales  de  M6decine,  Janvier,  1S28. 

'  Malgaigne  gives  no  reference  for  this  case,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it. 

*  Medical  News,  Feb.  3,  1883.  «  Lancet,  April  28,  1866. 

6  British  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  26,  1878.  I  find  also  in  the  Index  Medicus  for  July,  1883,  the 
following  reference  :  Saussol,  Un  cas  de  fracture  du  calcaneum  par  arracheruent ;  Gaz.  Uebd.  des 
Sciences  M6d.  de  Monti)ellier. 

'  Annals  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  July,  1883 ;  also  Medical  News,  Feb.  3,  1883. 

*  Catalogue,  p,  45  :  No.  1189, 
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verse  fracture  of  the  os  oalcis  has  occurred  half  an  indi  helow  its  articulation 
with  the  astragalus,"  The  patient  had  fallen  from  a  second-story  window ; 
he  refused  ami>utation,  and  died  of  i)y!e7Mia,  after  erysipelas,  sloughing, 
abscess,  and  secondary  hemorrhage,  for  which  the  anterior  tibial  artery  was 
tied. 

Fracture  of  the  lesser  process,  or  sustentaculum  tali,  has  been  studied  and 
described  b}^  Abel.^  It  is  said  to  be  due  to  falls  on  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
or  to  forced  inversion  of  the  foot,  so  that  the  sole  looks  inward.  The  me- 
chanism of  such  an  injury  is  obvious. 

The  $i/mpfo}iis  of  fracture  of  the  os  calcis,  as  may  appear  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  are  not  always  such  as  to  lead  to  its  easy  recognition.  (Jf 
course"  there  is  pain,  inability  to  bear  weight  on  the  heel,  and  tenderness  on 
pressure,  while  sometimes  the  posterior  fragment  is  drawn  upward  by  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  acting  through  the  tendo  Achillis.  But  Malgaigne  says 
that  he  mistook  the  lesion,  in  the  first  case  seen  by  him,  for  fracture  of  the 
iibula,  and  that  the  same  error  was  fallen  into  by  A'oillemier  as  well  as  by 
Bonnet ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  surgeons  of  less  experience  have  been 
deceived  in  like  manner. 

Abel  says  that  when  the  sustentaculum  tali  is  detached,  any  attempt  to 
stand  or  walk  everts  the  foot,  giving  the  ankle  the  valgus  position ;  crepitus 
and  abnormal  mobility,  although  present,  may  Ije  masked  by  the  swelling ; 
but  the  astragalus  and  tibia  are  displaced  somewhat  backward,  lessening  the 
distance  between  the  posterior  border  of  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  tendo 
Achillis. 

The  course  of  these  cases  can  hardly  be  definitely  laid  down.  Consolida- 
tion would  apj^ear  to  take  place  only  very  slowly,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  a  long 
time  before  the  foot  becomes  useful  again.  I  think  that  sometimes,  in  the 
cases  of  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  os  calcis,  which  are  met  with  in  children, 
there  may  have  been  in  reality  an  unrecognized  fracture,  the  nutrition  of  the 
bone  being  irretrievably  damaged.     The  prognosis  must  always  be  doubtful. 

As  to  the  treatment^  it  must  consist  in  obviating  displacement  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, by  keeping  the  foot  in  a  proper  position,  attention  being  at  first  paid, 
of  course,  to  keeping  down  inflammatory 'action.  The  best  dressing  for  these 
cases  is  a  splint  along  the  front  of  the  leg,  extending  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the 
toes,  and  having  an  obtuse  angle  corresponding  to  the  instep  ;  it  may  be  kept 
in  place  by  an  ordinary  roller,  and  afterward  by  a  plaster  or  silicate  bandage. 
The  old  plan"  of  putting  a  slipper  on  the  foot,  and  attaching  it  b}-  a  band  to  a 
fillet  around  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  is  open  to  the  grave  objection  that 
the  pressure  of  the  heel  of  the  slipper  would  itself  tend  to  push  the  posterior 
fragment  out  of  place. 

Fractures  of  the  other  tarsal  bones  can  hardly  occur  except  from  crush- 
ing force,  and  present  no  features  which  need  be  dwelt  upon.  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  case,  except  when  the  whole  ankle  was  smashed,  and  when  ampu- 
tation was  the  only  resource. 

Fractures  of  the  metatarsal  bones  result  only  from  crushing,  as  by  heavy 
weights  falling  upon  the  foot,  and  are  nearly  always  compound.  If  amjtuta- 
tion  is  not  demanded,  the  only  course  open  to  the  surgeon  is  to  allay  inflam- 
mation, and  to  keep  the  foot  at  rest  until  union  shall  liave  occurred.  Any 
dis})lacement  of  the  fragments  must  be  remedied  as  far  as  possible  b}'  careful 
manipulation;  the  result  is  a})t  to  be  favorable.  Ahdgaigne  says  :  '*I  recently 
had  to  treat  a  carter,  who  was  thrown  down  under  his  vehicle,  and  had  the 

1  British  Med.  Journal,  Nov.  9,  1878  ;  from  Arch,  fiir  klin.  Chirurgie. 
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tliree  middle  metatarsal  bones  broken  l)y  the  wliocl  passing  over  them.  The 
anterior  tragmcnts  were  very  greatly  de[)resscd;  there  was  a  lacerated  wound 
on  the  back  of  the  foot,  and  the  inHamniation  was  most  intense.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  to  remedy  the  displacement,  and,  indeed,  the  saving  of 
the  foot  could  hardly  be  hoped  for.  The  patient  recovered,  and  could  jilant 
his  foot  very  tirmly  on  the  ground,  but  the  great  projection  of  the  upper 
fragments  at  the  back  of  the  foot  obliged  him  to  wear  a  peculiarly-sliajted 
shoe."  Hammond'  reports  a  case  of  comi)Ound  comminuted  fracture  of  the 
right  ankle  as  well  as  of  thelirst  and  second  metatarsal  bones  of  the  left  foot, 
in"  which  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery  without  am[»utation.  Boj'd, 
however,  has  recorded^  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  fifty-nine,  with  fracture  of 
the  four  outer  metatarsal  bones,  followed  by  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  artery, 
pulmonary  embolism,  and  death.  Such  cases  are  not  very  uncommon  among 
the  broken-down  subjects  of  hospital  treatment. 

Fractures  of  the  niALAXGES  of  the  toes  are  very  rare,  except  from  great 
direct  violence.  Yet  I  have  several  times  seen  them  jiroduced  by  accidents 
to  persons  bathing  at  the  seashore,  without  serious  injury  to  the  soft  parts, 
the  pain,  crepitation,  and  abnormal  mobility  placing  the  character  of  the 
lesion  beyond  doubt.  In  these  cases  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  like 
injuries  to  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  although  tlie  small  size  of  the  parts 
renders  the  aplication  of  splints  at  the  same  time  more  difficult  and  less  need- 
ful. A  little  bit  of  pasteboard  may  be  laid  along  the  back  of  the  toe,  and 
bound  on  with  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster.  I  have  never  seen  permanent 
lameness  follow  a  hurt  of  this  kind. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  toes,  as  a  rule,  require  amputation  ;  but  there  is 
room  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  deciding  this  question,  as  nature  will 
sometimes  do  more  in  the  way  of  repair  than  might  at  first  be  thought  likely 
or  even  possible.  The  risk  of  tetanus  from  such  injuries  ought  never  to  be 
wholly  overlooked. 

Other  Injuries  of  Bones. 

Besides  fractures, the  bones  are  liable  toother  forms  of  injury  concerning 
which  the  surgeon  should  not  be  ignorant. 

Contusions  of  bones  are  not  very  uncommon ;  and  although  the  soft  parts 
are  also  bruised,  and  the  soreness  in  them  masks  that  of  the  bone,  yet  there 
is  often  perceptible  for  a  long  time  a  deep-seated  tenderness  which  gives  evi- 
dence that  the  bone  has  suftered.  Such  injuries  generally  afiect  the  super- 
ficial bones,  and  especially  the  tibia,  which  is  very  apt  to  be  hurt  in  the  rough 
sports  of  boyhood.  As  a  rule  nature  repairs  the  damage  infiicted  in  this  way; 
but  occasionally  the  results  are  more  serious,  and  infiammation  may  ensue ; 
the  periosteum  may  swell,  and  necrosis  of  the  underlying  bony  substance,  or 
perhaps  osteitis,  may  follow.  In  rare  instances,  and  probably  only  where 
there  is  a  constitutional  vice,  the  nutrition  of  the  entire  bone  becomes  in- 
volved, and  its  infiammation  or  its  death  may  take  place.  Or,  if  the  dis- 
order be  more  localized,  an  abscess  may  form  in  the  cancellous  substance,  and 
give  rise  to  very  troublesome  symptoms. 

The  treatment  of  contusions  of  bone  consists  in  the  enforcement  of  rest, 
and  the  use  of  hot-water  dressings,  and  perhai)S  leeches ;  but  it  is  seldom  that 

»  Trans,  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  1882,  p.  105. 

*  Traus.  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Loudoii,  vol.  xxxiii.     168l2. 
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the  surgeon  is  called  ii})on  in  such  cases  until  the  more  serious  secondary 
symittoius  liave  declared  themselves,  the  mode  of  managing  which  will  be 
elsewhere  detailed. 

Incised  wounds  of  bone  sometimes  occur.  They  are  most  frequent  as  the 
result  of  accidents  in  saw-mills,  hut  are  occasionally  met  with  in  carpenters 
or  wood-cutters.  I  once  saw  an  old  man  who  had  fallen  witli  his  knee  on  the 
upturned  edge  of  a  scythe,  which  had  cut  clean  through  the  patella,  and  laid 
the  joint  ojien  entirely  across.  Gross^  mentions  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  thirty- 
nine,  who  had  had  his  olecranon  severed  by  a  cut  with  a  butcher-knife;  the 
joint  was  of  course  laid  open,  and  there  was  free  bleeding.  Union  took  place 
with  anchylosis.  In  187(5,  T  had  in  my  ward  in  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  a  man 
aged  twenty-live,  who  had  had  a  ver}'  similar  injury  inflicted  upon  him  with 
a  "  drawing-knife ;"  the  closure  of  the  wound  was  impossible,  and  I  excised 
the  entire  joint,  with  a  fairly  good  result,  although  the  motion  of  the  parts 
was  very  limited. 

Of  course  injuries  of  this  kind  must  always  be  compound,  and  their  gravity 
will  vary  according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  damage  inflicted  on  the 
bone,  as  well  as  the  degree  to  which  the  soft  parts  are  involved.  If  a  limb 
bo  cut  entirely  through,  the  question  will  necessarily  arise  whether  union  can 
take  place  or  not.  Some  marvellous  stories  are  told  of  cases  in  which  severed 
Angers  have  been  readjusted,  and  wdth  perfect  success  ;2  but  my  own  experi- 
ments in  this  way  have  uniformly  failed. 

The  treatment  must  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  Some- 
times it  will  consist  simply  in  arresting  hemorrhage,  closing  the  wound,  and 
putting  the  parts  at  entire  rest  by  means  of  splints  and  bandages  ;  just  as  in 
compound  fractures.  Sometimes  amputation  will  be  clearly  indicated  ;  and 
sometimes,  as  in  my  case  above  mentioned,  excision  may  be  the  proper  coui-se. 

Punctured  wounds  of  bone  have  been  met  with,  especially  in  Indian  war- 
fare. These  have  already  been  considered  at  sufficient  length  in  the  article 
on  Bayonet  and  Arrow  Wounds.^ 

I  once  myself,  in  making  an  autopsy,  sustained  a  punctured  w^ound  of  the 
second  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger ;  the  point  of  a  scalpel'  penetrated  the 
bone,  and  it  w^as  seven  months  before  the  wound  healed,  the  bone  itself 
remaining  swollen  and  tender. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  bone  have  already  been  full}'  discussed  in  the  article  on 
injuries  of  that  class.* 

1  Op  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  831. 

2  For  one  of  tlu'  most  extraordinary,  in  which  the  forearm  is  said  to  have  been  cut  through  all 
but  a  strip  of  skin,  and  to  liave  healed  again,  perfectly,  see  the  quotation  of  General  Hunter's 
case.  (Med.  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Part  Second,  Surgical  Vol.,  p. 
918,  note.) 

»  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  103  et  seq.  *  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  123,  145  et  seq. 
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Synovitis. 

In  order  that  the  movements  of  jomts  maybe  botli  painless  and  innocuous, 
nature  has  clothed  the  ends  of  the  bones  which  form  them  with  cartilage, 
a  substance  sing-ularly  devoid  of  sensation,  and  very  irresponsive  to  sources  of 
irritation.  Again,  in  order  to  bind  those  bones  firmly  together  and  to  limit 
motion  both  in  direction  and  amount,  nature  has  employed  a  material  which, 
on  being  tightened,  does  not  cause  pain  nor  respond  to  moderate  tension  by 
over-action  and  hyperaemia.  Both  cartilages  and  ligaments,  being  destined  to 
withstand  pressure  and  traction,  support  those  forces  with  considerable  in- 
difference ;  they  are  both  very  inapt  to  take  upon  themselves  primarily  any 
inflammatory  action,  though  such  action  may  spread  to  them  from  neighbor- 
ing parts.  Hence,  although  in  the  dissecting  or  post-mortem  room  we  occa- 
sionally find  that  the  articular  cartilages  in  a  knee,  shoulder,  or  other  joint  of  a 
senile  subject,  are  rough,  velvety,  villous,  or  even  eroded,  yet  we  find  in  such 
joints  no  other  change,  and  inquiry,  when  it  can  be  made,  will  show  that  during 
life  no  articular  trouble  was  observed.  Even  such  slight  appearance  of  dis- 
ease as  this,  does  not  occur  by  itself  in  the  ligaments.  Their  structure  seems 
incapable  of  independent  morbid  action,  although  it  slowly  takes  part  and 
shares  in  such  as  aftects  the  common  areolar  tissue  which  binds  together  its 
fibres  and  permeates  its  meshes. 

The  other  two  constituents  of  joints — bone  and  synovial  membrane — are 
very  ditt'erently  circumstanced.  The  former,  although  not  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  slight  causes  of  irritation,  is  by  its  very  function  of  weight-bearer 
and  lever,  exposed  to  many  kinds  of  traumatism ;  by  its  mode  of  growth,  to 
many  formative  diseases ;  and  by  its  constitution,  perhaps  by  the  function 
of  its  medulla,  it  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influenceof  dyscrasiie— -to  those 
of  youth,  of  middle  life,  and  of  senility.  The  synovial  membrane  is  one  of 
the  constituents  of  the  body  most  prone  to  respond  rapidly  to  slight  irritants 
by  intense  reaction,  and  that  reaction  is  usually  strongly  marked  because  its 
products,  concentrated  within  a  cavity,  again  affect  the  synovial  tissue  itself 
with  painful  and  generally  injurious  tension. 

Hence  it  happens  that  whatever  the  theories^  concerning  the  origin  of  cer- 
tain diseases  in  the  cartilages  or  ligaments  may  be,  we  do  not  find^  either  in 
the  wards  or  in  the  laboratory,  that  joint-diseases  begin  in  the  most  insensi- 
tive and  sluggish  constituents  of  the  articular  mechanism. 

The  morbid  appearances  and  the  symptoms  of  an  isolated  chondritis  or 

'  The  theories  as  to  hip-disease  commencing  in  the  round  ligament,  ami  of  arthritis  deformans 
beginning  in  the  cartilages,  wiU  be  refuted  liereafter. 
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Hjiidosmitis,  supposing  that  sucli  aftections  could  exist,  are  unknown.  The 
pathologist  never  sees,  and  the  surgeon  never  has  reason  to  suspect  the  exist- 
ence of,  such  diseases. 

It  may  then  be  taken  as  assured  that  the  only  nialadies  with  which  we 
have  to  do,  arise  either  in  the  synovial  niendjranes  or  in  the  bones  ol' joints; 
some  which,  like  the  so-called  loose  bodies  of  joints,  ai-e  results  of  disease 
rather  than  disease  itself,  originate  sometimes  in  one  structure,  sometimes 
in  another ;  while  certain  other  maladies  may  perhaps  begin  simultaneously 
in  both  structures — involving  rapidly  the  more  passive  parts — so  that  all  after 
a  short  time  go  pari  j^ussii  through  the  various  phases  of  disease.  Such  con- 
ditions must  stand  over  for  future  consideration,  since  they  will  be  better 
understood  when  the  phenomena  of  synovial  and  of  osteal  disease  have  been 
fully  explained. 

Synovitis  may  primarily  be  divided  into  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic. 
Probably  no  diseases  in  the  whole  range  of  pathology  arise  from  so  man}' 
causes  as  acute  and  subacute  synovitis ;  thus  violence,  wounds,  over-fatigue, 
exposure  to  cold,  rheumatism,  gout,  syphilis,  and  the  absorption  of  morbid 
poisons,  all  give  rise  to  synovial  inflammation,  and  bestow  qualifying  names 
on  the  disease.  ^loreover,  these  causes  impress  upon  the  symptoms  certain 
characters  which  the  surgeon  should  clearly  recognize.  For  instance,  certain 
of  them  are  causes  which  alFect  the  whole  s^'stem,  and  then  we  find  that  the 
disease  attacks  several  joints,  or  is  "  multarticular.""'  The  distinction  must 
be  borne  in  mind :  "  uniarticular,"  acute  or  subacute  disease  is  local ;  "  mult- 
articular''  maladies  are  constitutional. 

The  least  complex  forms  of  synovitis  are  those  that  follow  some  injury 
without  open  wound,  but  even  in  them  certain  distinctions  are  made. 

Simple  Synovitis. — Simjjle  synovitis  is  also  termed  serosynovitis,  because 
the  liquid  in  the  joint,  though  excessive  in  amount,  is  not  markedly  changed 
in  quality ;  it  is  a  moderately  clear,  usually  a  rather  thin  synovia.  But 
if  the  hurt  have  been  more  severe,  and  this  a^^plies  especially  to  direct 
violence,  as  by  falls  or  blows,  this  fluid  is  very  likely  to  be  mixed  with  and 
more  or  less  deeply  stained  with  blood ;  indeed,  sometmies  hemorrhage  into  the 
sac  has  been  sutticient  to  cause  the  fluid  to  appear  like  unmixed  blood,  and 
so  little  is  it  diluted  that  in  this  sanyidnolent  synovitis  the  fibrin  often  coagu- 
lates out  of  the  blood  and  floats  in  the  cavity  or  falls  upon  its  walls  as 
shreddy  flocculi.  Again,  in  other  cases,  the  cells  cast  ofl:"  from  the  surface  of 
the  membrane — from  the  proliferating  tissue^ — and  no  doubt  also  a  certain 
number  of  emigrated  leucoc3'tes,  become  sufficient  in  quantity  to  render  a  blood- 
less synovia  o[)alescent,  turbid,  milky,  even  creamy ;  the  fluid  in  the  latter 
stage  is  indistinguishable  from  pus;  but  it  is  a  surface^ i>us,  mther  resulting 
from  perversion  of  an  excessive  secretion  than  from  an}'  inflammatory  tissue- 
disintegration  ;  thus,  for  instance,  an  ordinary  leucorrhcea  may  become  muco- 
jiurulent  or  frankly  purule-nt,  yet  without  any  deeper  suppuration,  which,  did 
it  occur,  would  probably  be  called  pelvic  cellulitis  ov  parametritis.  Volk- 
mann  terms^  this  form  of  disease  catarrhal ;  1  have  termed  it  ■puru/oit  syuo- 
vitis,  m  contra-distinction  to  suppuratice  synovitis — the  much  graver  malady  in 
wliich  inflammatory  pus  is  produced  not  merel}'  on  the  surface,  but  in  the  sub- 
stance of  synovial  and  peri-synovial  tissues,  and  even  in  the  bones,  by  absolute 

'  Such  diseases,  altliougli  tliey  may,  after  a  certain  time,  implicate  only  one  joint,  always  be- 
gin \\y  attacking  several  otliers  simultaneously,  or  in  rapid  succession. 

2  Set;,  upon  this  ])oint.  Prof.  Strieker's  article  in  this  Kucyclopiedia,  Vol.  I.  pp.  2G-30. 

'  Die  Kranklieiten  der  Heweguugsorgauc.  Pitha  uud  Billroth,  Haudbuch  der  Chirurgie, 
Band  ii.  Abtlieilung  ii.  S.  493. 
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disintegration  of  tissue.  There  is  then  ji  clear  phthologieiil  and  clinical  dis- 
tinction between  this  last  disease  and  the  other  forms  already  mentioned. 
No  doubt  there  may  be  in  exceptional  cases  phases  of  transition,  the  inilam- 
luation  at  times  tending  to  pass  from  a  mere  surface  condition  to  a  parencliy- 
matous  aftection,  and  occasionally  actually  doing  so,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
retrograding.  But  since  the  two  forms  of  disease  are  in  their  natural  history 
as  in  their  gravity  so  different,  it  will  be  advisable  to  treat  in  the  j)resent  por- 
tion of  this  article  of  simple  synovitis^  including  the  serous,  sanguinulent,  and 
purulent  varieties,  and  of  dry  synovitis,  leaving  the  suppurative  tbrm  to  a  sub- 
sequent page. 

Simple  serosynovitis  usually  follows  some  slight  injury,  such  as  a  blow  or  a 
sprain,  but  a  condition  which  locally  is  indistinguishable  from  this  aftection 
may  follow  simple  over-fatigue,  exposure  to  cold,  or  even  some  error  in  diet. 
The  tirst  pathological  change  is  no  doubt  hyperemia  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, anct  this  is  very  rapidly  followed  by  increased  secretion  into  the  cavity 
of  the  joint,  or,  if  the  hypcrjemia  be  pretty  considerable,  by  simple  exudation 
rather  than  by  exaggerated  secretion.  The  fluid  is  in  such  cases  thinner  than 
normal  synovia,  and  very  soon,  if  not  quite  at  lirst,  becomes  a  little  cloudy. 
This  haziness  may  be  so  slight  that  it  cannot  be  perceived  by  mere  inspection 
of  the  fluid ;  l^ut,  if  it  be  allowed  to  stand  a  few  hours  in  a  conical  glass,  a 
deeper  deposit  than  normally  occurs  in  human  synovia  will  be  observetl.  Ex- 
amination of  this  dejiosit  by  a  microscope  of  suflicient  power,  shows  it  to 
consist  of  endothelial  cells  that  have  been  cast  oft*  from  the  synovial  surface, 
and  of  leucocytes.  Any  considerable  increase  of  these  cells  renders  the  fluid 
turbid,  milky,  or  creamy,  producing  all  the  stages  and  phases  between  simple 
and  purulent  synovitis. 

Sometimes  the  fluid,  instead  of  being  thinner,  is  thicker  than  normal, 
viscid,  glairy,  and  somewhat  sticky ;  such  states  of  the  secretion  are  most 
common  when  the  attack  is  rapid  and  severe.  This  condition  is  undoubtedly 
produced  by  an  exuberance  of  fibrin  in  the  fluid,  and  this  fil^rin  is  very  apt 
to  coagulate  (I  had  almost  said  crystallize  out)  into  little  floating  glomeruli, 
which  may  be  perfectly  clear  and  apparently  structureless,  looking  Tike  drops 
of  white  of  Qgg  floating  in  water.  But  if  the  excess  of  synovia  contain  many 
cell-forms,  these  become  inclosed  or  entangled  in  the  gelatinous  concreta,  and 
they  then  appear  hazy  and  white,  like  s^n-eds  of  cotton-wool ;  or,  again,  if 
the  disease  be  sanguinolent,  the  shreds  are  stained  of  a  darker  red  than  the 
surrounding  liquid.  These  glomeruli  are  apt  to  fall  upon  and  adhere  to  the 
articular  parietes,  cartilage  or  membrane,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe, 
although  I  am  not  aware  of  any  absolute  proof  of  the  fact,  that  their  adhesion 
to  a  synovial  surface  produces  at  that  spot  a  considerable  amount  of  local- 
ized pain  and  tenderness.  That  they  ever  contract  such  organic  adhesion  as 
to  become  vascularized,  and  tQ  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  hypertrophied 
fringes  which  will  be  described  immediately,  is  doubtful. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  pari  jkissu  with  the  act  of  hypersecretion,  the  walls 
of  the  joint-cavity  undergo  certain  changes.  The  capillaries  innnediately  next 
to  the  surface  are  aftected  by  those  acts  of  dilatation  and  stasis  which  have 
already  been  described  (Vol.  I.  p.  15  d  seq.)  as  essential  parts  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process.  The  rapidity  of  cell-production  on  the  surface  increases ;  in  some 
parts  these  proliferating  bodies  remain  adherent ;  in  others  they  fall  away, 
leaving  the  basement  membrane  bare  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  parenchy- 
matous constituents  of  the  tissue  increase,  the  whole,  therefore,  being  thick- 
ened, and,  in  consequence  of  multiplication  of  its  cell-elements,  rendered 
slightly  turbid.  Thus,  on  looking  at  the  surface  of  such  a  membrane,  we  see 
very  plainly  the  blush  of  hyperemia,  yet  not  innnediately  on  the  surface,  but 
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throuL!;li  tlu'  sliii;litly  misty  luediuni  of  a  thiokciii'd  hasement  and  epithelium, 
whic'li,  by  gentle  touches  of  the  finger,  may  be  nhifted  a  little  from  side  to  side 
over  tlie  vascular  Jayer  beneath.  More  especially,  as  from  their  structure 
might  bo  expected,  do  the  fringes,  the  parts  most  liberally  covered  with 
epithelial  coating,  increase  in  size  and  thickness ;  even  the  extra-vascular, 
secondary  sacculi'  enlarge  and  multiply,  so  that  the  villous  surface  is  more 
thickly  set  and  coarser. 

A  little  later,  a  change  takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  cartilages. 
They  lose  their  bluish  translucency  and  become  of  a  cloudy,  milky-white  hue. 
This  has,  by  the  more  enthusiastic  and  less  eclectic  of  Cohnheim's  followers, 
been  attributed  entirely  to  the  immigration  of  leucocytes.  This  is  certainly 
an  error ;  for,  though  it  is  true,  as  I  have  seen,  that  here  and  there,  just  l)elow 
the  surf\ice,  a  body  having  all  the  appearance  of  an  amoeboid  corpuscle  ma}' 
be  found,  yet  a  section  of  cartilage  in  this  state  shows  clearly  that  the  change 
is  in  the  cartilage  cells,  which,  first  near  the  surface,  and  afterwards  more 
deeply,  are  augmenting  both  in  size  and  number,  while  here  and  there  those 
narrow,  compressed  cells,  w^hich  line  the  free  edge  of  the  section,  are  seen  to 
have  in  part  fallen  away ;  in  some  spots  to  have  become  fuller  and  rounder. 

By  retrogression  of  these  changes,  the  inflammation  may  now  subside  ;  the 
superabundant  cells,  no  longer  nourished  by  an  extra  blood  supply,  either 
fall  off  while  still  sound  and  normal,  or  shrivel  and  become  detached,  simply 
as  epithelial  scales,  or,  still  more  commonly,  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and 
float  away  or  burst.  In  either  way  they  increase  for  a  time,  or  at  least  pro- 
long, the  turbidity  of  the  fluid ;  and  in  any  case  they  assist  in  adding  to  the 
mucin  of  the  joint  secretion  f  soon,  however,  this  regains  its  usual  qualities, 
both  of  transparency  and  siziness.  A  very  analogous  fate  befalls  the  cells  con- 
tained in  the  lately  inflamed  tissue;  they  degenerate,  liquefy,  and  disappear. 

But  if  the  disease  continue,  there  become  added  to  the  local  changes,  which 
we  will  not  now  further  follow,  certain  neuro-muscular  phenomena,  difticult  to 
explain,  but  of  deep  importance  in  the  natural  history  of  all  joint  diseases. 
The  exact  period  of  their  first  advent  is  difficult  to  fix  with  absolute  certainty, 
but  they  commence  very  early,  as  witness  the  difficulty  and  pain  experienced 
by  a  patient  with  even  slight  inflammation  of  the  knee  when  he  attempts  to 
straighten  the  joint,  and  a  sense  of  dull  aching,  like  an  imperfect  cramp,  which 
is  so  frequently  felt  about  the  lower  part  of  the  biceps  femoris.  As  the  disease 
goes  on,  these  phenomena  become  more  marked,  and  in  advanced  phases  of  the 
malady  play  a  very  important  part  in  its  ultimate  termination.  The  condition 
is  at  first  merely  an  increase  in  the  tonicity  of  those  muscles  which  move  the 
joint,  and  chiefly  of  the  flexors.  Hence  a  constant  tendency  of  the  limb  to 
become  during  inflanmiation  more  and  more-  bent.^  Some  writei's  suppose 
that  both  sets  of  muscles  are  contracted,  and  that  the  tendency  towards 
flexion  is  due  only  to  the  preponderance  of  stivngth  of  the  muscles  which  bend 
the  limb.  This  is,  however,  not  the  fact,  at  all  events  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
a  moderate  inflammation.  AVe  may  even  question  if,  at  that  period,  the  exten- 
sors be  not  abnormally  relaxed.  Such  a  condition  is  generally  very  perceptible 
when  the  elbow  is  rather  acutely  inflamed :  the  biceps  may  be  felt  hard  ;  its 
tendon  rather  tight ;  while  the  triceps  is  perfectly  flaccid.  But  the  most  com- 
mon instance  is  at  the  hip,  Avhere  i\\c  tensor  vaginse  femoris,  with  the  sartorius 
and  the  flexors  of  that  joint,  may  be  seen  as  a  ridge  and  felt  as  a  tight  cord,  at 
the  upper,  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh,  while  abnornal  flaccidity  of  the  gluteus, 

'  Raiiu'v,  Transactions  of  the  Patliological  Society  of  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 

2  Frericlis  (Wagner,  Handworteibuuh  der  Physiologie)  and  I  (Diseases  of  the  Joints,  2d 
edition,  p.  22;  American  edition,  p.  15)  have  sliown  the  mucin  of  synovia  to  be  derived  from  the 
trituration  of  endnfliolial  ctdls  in  an  alkaloid  fluid. 

8  A  viM-y  fi'W  c.'isfs  ari'  on  record  of  the  contrary  disposition,  u:inu-ly,  towards  <'xtension. 
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causing  flattening  of  the  buttock  and  pendulousness  of  the  fold  of  the  nates, 
are  among  the  most  familiar  signs  of  hip-joint  disease.  In  ball-and-socket 
joints,  both  sets  of  capsular  muscles,  both  inward  and  outward  rotators,  are 
thus  contracted.  This  contraction  is  active,  that  is,  is  a  shortening  <»f  the 
eapxoi  of  the  muscle,  and  is,  I  believe,  closely  connected  with  that  seusibility 
to  false  positions  or  over-strain  ot  joints  which  is  called  '-muscular  sensi.'," 
and  which  always  calls  into  play  an  instantaneous,  often  tremulous,  muscular 
ettbrt.  This  contraction  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  "  contracture,"  as, 
twenty  years  ago,  I  named  that  secondary  efl:ect  of  continuous  muscular 
shortening  which  consists  of  gradual  shrinking  of  the  sarcolemma  and  other 
mere  fibrous  elements  to  the  abridged  dimensions  of  the  active  constituents 
of  the  muscle.  Several  results  follow  this  over-tension  of  muscles,  and  among 
them  two  are  for  our  present  pur[)ose  important :  namely,  a  constant  tendency 
of  the  limb  to  become  more  and  more  flexed,  even  to  an  abnormal  degree, 
and  an  amount  of  pressure  on  each  other  of  the  opposing  spots  of  cartilage, 
greatly  conducing  to  their  inflammatory  ulceration.  But  it  must  be  especi- 
ally remarked,  that  both  sets  of  muscles,  both  flexors  and  extensors,  undergo 
atrophy ;  the  limb  above  the  inflamed  joint  wastes  rapidl}^  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  the  flexors  chiefly  by  flbi-ous,  tlie  extensors  by  fatty  degeneration. 

At  this  point  we  may  leave  the  anatomy  of  acute  synovitis  ;  that  form  of 
disease,  be  it  simple  or  serous,  sanguinolent  or  purulent,  very  seldom  merges 
into  suppurative  synovitis,  which,  when  it  occurs,  begins  nearly  always  with 
an  inflammation  distinctly  characteristic  of  suppuration,  while  a  sanguinolent 
may  become  a  serous,  and  that  a  purulent  synovitis,  the  one  merging  into  the 
other  without  any  distinctive  line  of  demarcation.  Whenever  suppuration 
of  a  joint  follows  what  has  appeared  to  be  a  less  aggravated  malady,  the  com- 
mencement has  very  generally  been  traumatic,  the  ett'used  fluid  strongly 
sanguinolent,  the  initial  pain  very  severe,  and  pyrexia  well  marked. 

Dry  synovitis  is  a  disease  of  very  obscure  etiology ;  it  rarely  attacks  any 
joint  other  than  the  knee,  is  not  unfrequently  traumatic,  and  is  most  often 
observed  in  persons  of  a  rheumatic  constitution,  though  it  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  mere  rheumatic  inflammation.  Volkmann  terms  it  croupous,  and  it  cer- 
tainly coincides  with  an  absence  of  fluid  contents  or  of  marked  swelling,  and 
with  the  presence  of  a  hard,  leathery  condition  which  can  hardly  be  otherwise 
produced  than  by  the  coagulation  of  fibrin  in  and  about  the  synovial  membi-ane. 
We  have  seen  that  the  persistence  of  pain  in  a  limited  spot  of  a  joint  which 
has  suft'ered  from  an  ordinary  but  severe  synovitis  is,  in  all  probability,  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  coagulum,  which,  having  formed  in  the  fluid,  has  become 
deposited  on  the  synovial  surface  ;  and  the  very  severe  sufl'ering  of  dry  syno- 
vitis appears  to  be  due  to  a  coating  of  the  whole  inner  surface  by  a  firm  tough 
lining  of  fibrin,  which  glues  together  all  the  s3-novial  folds,  recesses,  and 
fringes;  nor  does  such  deposition  confine  itself  to  the  interior  of  the  joint,  but 
invades  also  the  periarticular  tissues  ;  nay  even  the  tendinous  sheaths,  fibrous 
or  cellular,  are  likewise  involved,  so  that  the  tendons  become  adherent  for  a 
considerable  distance.  A  case  of  dry  synovitis  of  the  wrist-joint,  which  I  un- 
fortunately only  saw  rather  late  in  the  disease,  was  strongly  characterized  by 
firm  tendinous  adhesions  a  considerable  distance  up  the  arm  and  down  to  the 
phalanges.  Generally  this  disease  ends,  even  after  long  sufiering,  in  resolution, 
occasionally  with  rajnd  absorption  of  the  fibrin,  so  that  but  little  stifliiess 
may  remain ;  but  more  often  considerable  stifliiess,  both  iutra-articular  and 
extra-articular,  results.  Occasionally  the  disease  ends — indeed  it  has  consider- 
able tendency  to  end — in  true  anchylosis  of  such  rapid  production  that  it 
takes  even  watchful  surgeons  by  sur[)rise.  The  extremely  rapid  production 
of  true  anchylosis  is  very  remarkable;  it  can  only  occur  in  one  of  two  ways, 
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eitlur  the  cartilages  and  their  hon  y  .subatratum  must  (lisappear,  or  tlicy  must 
coaU'stx'  and  bccomo  ossified  ;  sucrli  ra])id  dissohition  of  cartihiiii-  witliout  sup- 
l»uratiou  is  most  unusual,  while  tlie  fusion  toirethei-uf  two  cartilages  is  hardly 
recoii'uized  as  a  pathological  process.  Yet  1  have  known  a  joint  to  become 
completely  ossified  in  three  weeks  (22  days)  alYer  the  first  attack  of  the 
disease. 

Another  termination  of  dry  synovitis,  fortunately  not  a  common  one,  is 
that  after  a  fresh  access  of  pain,  probably  a  rigor,  and  a  certain  change  in 
the  character  and  ty[)e  of  fever,  veiy  acute  sui»puration  will  set  in.  The 
supi)uration  is  very  widesjiread,  and  api)earsto  involve  all  the  newly  dejjosited 
fibrin ;  hence,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  joint  at  which  that  de[»osit 
has  occurred,  the  suppuration  will  involve  periarticular  and  adjacent  tissues, 
tendinous  sheaths,  and  inter-muscular  spaces.  The  character  of  the  inflam- 
mation is  severe,  and  quickly  involves  the  vessels,  thrombosis  and  blood  i)oi- 
soning  following  very  rapidly. 

Symptoms  of  Simple  Synovitis. — It  has  been  stated  tliat  synovitis  of  the 
serous,  sero-sanguinolent,  or  purulent  variety,  may  be  produced  by  very  various 
causes,  and  that  certain  differences  in  the  s3-mptoms  depend  upon  tlie  parti- 
cular cause  concerned.  These  dift'erences,  mucli  more  easily  pointed  out  at 
the  bedside  than  described  in  writing,  consist  in  modifications  in  the  propor- 
tional intensity  of  ditterent  symptoms ;  sometimes  in  additions  or  omissions 
from  the  general  array  of  phenomena.  The  simplest  picture  of  an  ordinary 
synovitis  may  be  drawn  from  that  form  of  the  disease  which  follows  some 
injury,  of  a  character  not  too  severe.  But  before  going  on  to  the  description 
of  these  various  types,  it  will  be  well  to  lay  especial  stress  upon  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  the  uniarticular  or  multarticular  form  of  the  malady. 

It  certainly  may  happen  that  by  some  fall  or  accident  more  than  one  joint 
may  be  injured  ;  there  may  be  multiple  contusions  or  sprains  just  as  there  are 
multiple  fractures ;  such  an  occurrence,  however,  could  be  easily  verified, 
and  the  plain  fact  would  lead  to  a  read}^  conclusion.  But  when  without  a 
traumatism  of  this  complicated  description,  a  patient  develops  synovitis  in 
several  of  his  joints,  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion,  or  at  least  strongly 
suspect,  that  some  constitutional  condition  hiis  produced  or  originated  the 
disease.  The  contrary  does  not  hold  good  to  quite  the  same  extent,  and 
especially  cannot  be  assumed  in  chronic  disease.  Even  when  the  case  before 
us  is  acute  or  subacute,  and  at  the  time  uniarticular,  we  must  make  sure  of 
our  ground  ;  for,  as  we  sliall  see  hereafter,  certain  foi-ms  of  malady  begin  with 
slight  and  transient,  though  very  painful,  manifestations  in  many  joints,  and 
end  with  more  severe  disease  of  one. 

The  four  cardinal  symptoms  of  inflammation,  redness,  heat,  pain,  and 
swelling,  are  all  present  in  synovitis ;  but  redness  is  in  simple  cases  imper- 
ceptible, simply  because  the  inflammation,  though  jiresent  in  the  deep  parts, 
does  not  aftcct  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  joint.  Heat  is,  except  in  trivial 
cases,  always  i>resent,  though  often  to  so  slight  a  degree  that  this  cannot  l)e 
verified  by  the  hand.  Severe  simple  synovitis  may  cause  a  diflerence  of  1.5"'  F., 
or  as  m  one  of  my  cases,  2.4°  F.,  between  the  afiected  and  unaflected  sides.^ 
If  synovitis  produce  a  greater  rise  of  temperature,  a  suspicion  should  be 
aroused  either  that  it  is  su[)purative,  or  that  it  depends  on  some  constitutional 
cause,  such  as  rheumatism,  gout,  etc. 

'  I  have  not  found  thermometers  for  taking  surface  temperature  trustworthy,  the  ehisticity  of 
the  ghiss  jJiTmittini,'  a  .slight  pressure  ti>  cause  a  considerable  rise  of  the  mercury,  while  the 
<;ontrivanct!S  to  prevent  such  an  efl'ect  ajjpear  to  reduce  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument.  My 
nietliDcl  is  to  apply  the  ordinary  clinical  thermometer  lor  several  miuutes  Under  a  thick  layer  of 
waddin<r. 
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The  pain  of  a  sero-synovitis  is  not,  as  a  rule,  severe,  wliile  the  limb  is  at 
rest,  and  especially  after  it  has  been  motionless  for  some  time.  In  other 
words,  movement  causes  pain,  which  slowly  subsides  during  quietude.  The 
pain  consists  in  a  duller  or  sharper  aching,  according  to  the  amount  of  tension, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  a  sense  of  distension,  fulness,  or  bursting;  throb- 
bing is  very  rare,  its  presence,  or  at  least  its  prominence,  marking  a  condition 
other  than  that  of  simple  synovitis.  Many  persons,  especially  those  of  irritable 
or  sensitive  idiosyncrasy,  complain  of  an  uneasy  aching,  a  dull  sort  of  cramp 
about  the  flexor  muscles  or  tendons.  This  is  most  commonly  remarked  while 
the  patient  is  in  bed,  and  while  the  limb  is  Unsupported.  But  besides  the 
general  joint-pain  above  described,  there  is  in  every  larger  articulation  a 
special  place  which  is  more  painful  and  more  tender  than  any  other  }iart. 
These  painful  spots  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  peculiarities  of 
tumefaction  of  each  joint. 

The  swelUmj  of  simple  synovitis,  since  infiltration  of  tissue  is  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  process  of  inflammation,  must  occupy  some  space  outside  of  the 
synovial  membrane;  but  this  external  swelling  is  quite  trivial  in  amount,  and 
in  the  presence  of  much  larger  and  greater  tumefaction,  is  hardly  or  not  at  all 
l)erceptible.  The  enlargement  on  which  the  mind  of  the  surgeon  is  fixed  is 
that  which  is  due  to  hypersecretion  of  fluid  within  the  synovial  sac,  whereby 
it  is  filled  out  or  distended  to  abnormal  size. 

The  swelling  therefore  is  fluctuating  to  the  touch,  and,  according  to  the 
amount  of  efl'used  fluid,  more  or  less  tenSe.  If  the  joint  be  supei-ficial,  as  the 
elbow,  knee,  or  wrist,  the  fluctuation  is,  like  the  tumefaction,  very  easily  de- 
tected ;  whereas  if  it  be  deeply  seated,  as  for  example  the  hip,  both  symptoms 
are  obscure,  and  only  to  be  recognized  when  the  amount  of  iluid  is  very  con- 
siderable. Certain  very  important  points  in  semeiology  arise  from  this  disten- 
sion of  the  deep  parts  of  the  limb.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  every  joint  is  crossed 
by  certain  ligaments  and  tendons,  which  leave  between  them  parts  where  the 
synovial  membrane  is  less  covered.  Most  of  these  structures  make,  beneath 
the  skin,  prominences,  which  maybe  seen  or  felt,  and  which  help  to  give  what 
an  artist  would  call "  character"  to  the  part ;  if  they  were  eliminated  the  jomt 
would  look  (again  in  artist  language) "  dumb"  or  *"  lifeless."  ^^Tow  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  tak:es  place  in  slight  synovitis:  the  distended  sac,  bulging  out  l^e- 
tween  the  ligaments  and  tendons,  obliterates  their  prominences,  and  the  joint 
looks  evenly  rounded — dumpling-like,  or  dumlj.  But  if  tlie  effusion  become 
greater  in  quantity, a  further  eftect  follows:  the  interspaces  between  the  liga- 
ments and  tendons  protrude  further  than  those  structures,  that  which  nor- 
mally was  a  hollow  becomes  now  a  prominence,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  a 
peculiarity  of  shape  for  each  inflamed  articulation,  according  to  the  position 
and  form  of  the  bands  by  which  it  is  crossed. 

We  will  take  together  the  form  of  swelling  and  the  special  seat  of  pain  for 
each  important  joint. 

Shoulder. — The  shoulder  looks  fuller  and  broader  than  that  of  the  other 
side,^  and  the  groove  which  separates  this  jiart  from  the  chest  is,  especially 
at  the  upper  end,  very  inconspicuous.  These  changes  may  best  be  seen  by 
looking  down  upon  the  shoulders,  the  patient  either  kneeling  or  sitting  on  a 
low  chair.  In  persons  not  too  obese,  there  is  at  the  back  of  the  shoulder  a 
shallow  depression  just  below  the  acromion  ;  this  becomes  filled  \\\^  in  syno- 
vitis. In  severe  cases  the  apex  of  the  axilla  is  blunted,  and  to  its  outer  side 
tumefaction  may  be  made  out.  The  especial  seat  of  tenderjiess  and  pain  is  in 
front,  iust  below  the  acromion. 

'  Tlu'  natural  difforeuces  bctMeeu  the  right  ami  the  left  arm  mubt  bu  kept  in  mind. 
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Elbow. — The  elbow  is  a  joint  of  comidicated  construction.  The  points  at 
whicli  the  swell insi;  of  acute  synovitis  makes  its  appearance,  are  clii(Tfly  at 
the  back.  Thus  the  depression  which  lies  on  each  side  of  tlie  tricejis  tendon, 
and  one  which  marks  the  i>lace  where  the  radius  joins  the  humerus,  become 
first  obliterated  and  afterwards  form  rounded  prominences ;  the  line  of  the 
triceps  tendon  becomes  a  broad  depression.  Especially  characteristic;  is  the 
soft  tluid  swelling  at  the  junction  of  the  radius  and  humerus.  A  wave  of 
fluctuation  may  be  easily  made  to  run  from  anyone  to  any  other  of  the  above- 
named  places.  It  is  at  the  interval  between  the  radius  and  the  humerus  that 
pain  is  chiefly  felt. 

Wrist. — At  the  wrist  also,  the  swelling  is  chiefly  manifested  behind, 
namely  on  each  side  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  lingers,  and  between  those 
of  the  thumb.  This  tumefaction  gives  to  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  behind, 
a  bracelet-like  enlargement  very  easily  distinguishable  from  dropsy  of  the  ten- 
dinous sheaths,  for  (1),  its  long  axis  is  transverse  to  that  of  the  lindj ;  (2),  it 
does  not  encroach  on  the  carpus  and  metacarpus ;  and  (3),  it  is  neither  fusi- 
form nor  bifurcated  towards  its  lower  end. 

Hip. — The  hip  is  rarely  aflfected  with  pure,  simple  synovitis,  which,  when  it 
does  occur,  is  either  traumatic  or  the  result  of  over-exertion.  The  swelling  in 
such  cases  hardly  makes  any  appearance  on  the  surface,  but  the  condition  is 
chiefly  manifested  by  certain  abnormal  positions  of  the  limb,  which  produce 
an  appearance  of  either  abnormal  lengthening  or  shortening.^  When  disten- 
sion of  the  synovial  membrane  is  suflicient  to  cause  perceptible  swelling,  it  is 
found  behind  the  great  troclianter  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  groin,  that  is  to 
say,  at  a  place  below  tlie  middle  of  the  line  separating  the  thigh  from  the  abdo- 
men. If  the  patient  be  thin,  fluctuation  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  spots 
may  be  detected.  Another  place  where  tumefaction  can  be  felt,  is  in  the  angle 
between  the  thigh  and  the  perineum,  a  little  behind  the  tendon  of  the  adductor 
longus  muscle.  This  disease  gives  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  pain,  which  runs  down 
the  thigh  and  is  often  referred  to  the  knee.  Two  adjacent  bursas  may,  when 
inflamed,  produce  symptoms  which  on  inadequate  examination  simulate  hip- 
disease.  One  of  these  lies  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  ilio-psoas,  and  upon  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  femur,  as  low  as  the  lesser  trochanter ;  it  frequently  com- 
municates with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  hip-joint.  When  it  is  a  separate 
sac,  and  becomes  inflamed,  it  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  swelling  in  the  lower 
groin,  while  the  post-trochanteric  fossa  is  unaltered.  Flexion  of  the  thigh  on 
theabdomen  is  painless,  whilcextension,  especially  when  combined  with  inward 
rotation,  is  intolerable.  The  other  bursa,  a  very  large  one,  is  placed  under  the 
gluteus  maximus ;  when  distended,  this  bursa  produces  a  broad,  rounded 
swelling,  which  occupies  more  than  the  parts  behind  the  great  trochanter  ; 
indeed,  the  soft  parts  directly  over  that  bone  are  increased  in  mass,  so  as 
more  efiectually  to  conceal  it. 

Knee. — The  knee,  being  both  large  and  superficial,  is  more  often  afl:eeted 
with  the  various  forms  of  synovitis  than  any  other  joint  of  the  body,  and  the 
disease  is  owing  to  these  two  peculiarities  very  easily  detected.  Xormally,  the 
tendon  of  the  rectus,  the  patella,  and  its  ligament,  form  along  the  middle  of  the 
joint,  in  front,  a  varied  and  undulating  projection,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
depressions.  When  the  synovial  sac  Ijccomes  filled,  these  latter  are  obliterated. 
When  very  tense,  they  become  prominent,  so  that  what  in  health  are  pi'o 
jecting  parts,  are  transformed  by  a  severe  acute  synovitis  into  hollows.    More- 

*  These  postures  will  be  fully  cxphiiued  wheu  I  come  to  speak  of  hip-disease. 
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over,  the  accumulated  fluid  presses  the  patella  a  little  way  forwards,  away  from 
the  femoral  condyles,  so  that  when  thf  suri^eon  presses  it  sharply  back,  it  knocks 
against  the  deeper  bone  very  decidedly,  and  at  thcsame  time  thu  swellings  at  the 
side  become  still  more  prominent,  by  displacement  of  a  wave  of  fluid  from 
the  front ;  fluctuation  is  thus  absolutely  visible.  Also,  when  any  consider- 
able amount  of  Iwiiersecretion  is  in  the  joint,  it  protrudes  into  the  popliteal 
space,  which  thus  becomes  shallow  or  even  obliterated.  An  inflanmiation 
of  the  bursa  patellae  causes  a  semi-globular  or  conical  jjromincnce  in  front  of 
and  concealing  that  bone.  It  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  swelling  of  the 
joint  itself,  and  another  bursa,  situated  under  the  ligamentum  patclhe  (occa- 
sionally communicating  with  the  knee),  produces  very  localized  pain,  and  a 
swelling  which  resembles  enlargement  of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia. 

The  special  seat  of  pain,  in  the  case  of  this  joint,  is  a  spot  in  front  of  the 
inner  condyle,  a  little  inside  the  edge  of  the  patella. 

A7i/de.-—The  ankle-joint  is  not  unfrequcntly  the  seat  of  acute  synovitis, 
but  rarely  of  a  severe  character  ;  the  disease  either  becomes  chronic,  or  quickly 
disappeai-s.  The  swelling  is  chiefly  in  front  of  the  malleoli,  more  especially  in 
front  of  the  outer  malleolus.  A  less  degree  of  enlargement  is  observed  behind, 
but  the  extensor  tendons  are  pushed  a  little  forward,  so  that  the  whole  tume- 
faction stretches  from  behind  one  ankle  bone  around  the  limb  to  the  l:)ack  of 
the  other.  This  characteristic  serves  to  distinguish  the  affection  from  the  effu- 
sion into  tendinous  sheaths,  which  so  frequently  follows  sprains  or  exposure 
to  cold.  In  synovitis,  the  swelling  runs  like  an  anklet  around  the  limb ;  in  the 
tendinous  affection,  it  runs  lengthwise  on  the  leg,  and  encroaches  somewhat 
on  the  instep. 

The  constitutional  symj)toms  of  simple  synovitis  arc  very  slight.  If  the 
attack  be  traumatic,  and  be  accompanied  by  bruising,  or  if  the  pain  be  very 
severe,  some  slight  pyrexia  is  usually  present,  but  it  generally  subsides 
rapidly.  Continuance  ot  pyrexia  indicates  that  the  disease  is  assumino-  a 
more  or  less  purulent  character,  but  even  then  the  thermometer  is  verj^  little 
over  100°  F.  A  higher  temperature,  101.5°  to  102.5°  F.,  marks  a  more  severe 
condition;  it  may  be  suppurative  synovitis,  or  perhaps  rheumatism.  The 
former  is  rarely  grafted  upon  the  simple  form  of  the  disease,  and  is  preceded, 
as  a  very  general  rule,  by  more  severe  pain,  and  more  especially  by  rigors. 

Symptoms  of  Dry  Synovitis. — The  symptom  of  dry  synovitis,  which,  by  its 
prominence,  masks  all  others,  is  pain.  This  disease  rarely  attacks  any  other 
joint  than  the  knee,  and,  although  it  is  not  at  all  like  the  joint  iuflanmiation 
of  acute  rheumatism,  it  has  very  marked  preference  for  persons  of  a  rheumatic 
constitution.  The  commencement  is  gradual,  the  patient  suffering  from  only 
the  ordinary,  not  very  severe  pain  of  an  ordinary  synovitis ;  the  fluctuating 
swelling,  already  described,  is  however  but  slightly  marked.  After  a  few 
days  this  pain,  instead  of  decreasing,  becomes  more  severe;  probably  a  sleep- 
less night  of  considerable  suffering  is  the  flrst  intimatipji  of  some  more  violent 
attack.  Probably  the  surgeon,  having  been  told  of  this  pain,  will  expect  to 
tind  a  greatly  swollen  joint  with  signs  of  impending  suppuration,  and  will  be 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  but  very  little  enlargement,  no  redness,  and  no 
appearance  ot  increased  fluid  in  the  synovial  sac.  Even  the  appearance  of 
swellmg  which  Itc  observes,  is  not  as  great  as  it  looks,  as  may  be  verified  on 
measurement ,  but  In  this  form  of  disease,  wasting  of  the  muscles  above,  is 
extremely  rapid — more  so  than  m  the  serous  variety — and  this  causes  the 
joint  to  look  larger  than  it  really  is.  The  form  of  the  swelling  is  very 
different  from  that  which  has  been  described  above ;   it  is  not  so  rouiul, 
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with  protubcmnces  between  lif^aments  and  tendons,  but  lias  a  jtecnliar,  angu- 
lar, or  square  look.  To  palpation,  it  is  not  sot't  and  Huctuating,  but  hard, 
elastic,  and  leathery.  If  the  linger  be  passed  down  the  limb  from  the  healthy 
to  the  inflamed  jtarts,  it  perceives,  on  reaching  the  latter,  a  distinct,  rounded 
edge  to  the  tumefied  joint.  The  skin  very  soon  becomes  rather  tightly 
drawn,  and  then  often  assumes  a  browner  shade  than  the  i>art  above  and 
below;  that  is,  the  i>arts  immediately  over  the  joint  are  a  little  browner  in 
dark,  and  a  little  yellower  in  blond  individuals. 

In  severe  cases  palpation  nmst  be  very  gently  employed,  as  it  generally 
produces  severe  pain ;  although  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which  pressure  by 
the  whole  hand  was  painless,  though  by  the  finger-tip  it  was  unbearable.  But 
the  pain  which  the  patient  complains  of  is  not  mere  tenderness — it  appears 
asfonizing ;  and  although  it  is  described  as  constant,  there  must  be  intervals, 
isince  he  generally  gets  some  sound  sleep,  perhaps  two  or  three  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Even  those  who  insist  that  the  pain  is  constant,  never- 
theless speak  of  paroxysms  of  greater  severity  ;  but — and  this  a  very  marked 
peculiarity — in  spite  of  the  severity  and  duration  of  pain,  the  health  suffers 
but  little. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  dry  synovitis,  although  more  marked  than 
those  of  the  simple  disease,  are  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  amount  of 
pain ;  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  upon  the  contrast  between  the  intense  pain  wliich  the 
patient  complains  of,  and  the  comparatively  low  temperature,  the  absence  of 
rigors,  and  the  almost  clean  condition  of  the  tongue,  that  the  surgeon  will  rely 
for  his  diagnosis ;  or,  at  least,  it  will  probably  be  this  disparity  that  will 
first  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  joint  is  not  suppurating.  A'ery  generally, 
too,  the  appetite  remains  good,  so  that  in  the  intervals  of  ease,  or  of  com- 
parative ease,  food  is  taken  with  relish.  As  the  small  amount  of  pyrexia 
would  indicate,  there  is  no  excessive  thirst ;  although  the  pain  is  described 
as  incessant,  yet,  as  already  remarked,  but  few  cases  of  continuous  pain  really 
occur ;  nearly  all  patients  obtain,  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  some  quiet 
sleep,  even  without  the  aid  of  opiates. 

The  skin  is  generally  diy,  but  occasionally  profuse  perspirations  of  acid 
odor  occur ;  and  in  some  cases  these  are  nightly,  and  very  excessive.  The 
urine  is  high  colored,  but  not  particularly  scanty  ;  it  frequently,  on  cooUng, 
becomes  covered  by  an  iridescent  film.  The  most  usual  deposit  is  deeply 
etained  lithate  of  ammonium  ;  pure  uric  sediment  is  rare.  If,  after  this  disease 
has  lasted  some  days  or  weeks — and  its  duration  in  this  form  is  very  uncer- 
tain— the  thermometer  rise  suddenly  to  over  102°  Fahr.,  more  especially  if 
siich  elevation  have  been  preceded  by  a  sharp  rigor,  the  probability  is  that 
the  type  of  the  disease  is  changing,  and  that  the  suppurative  form  is  about 
to  appear.  This  change,  although  in  my  own  experience  very  unusual,  cer- 
tainly does  occasionally  take  place. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Simple  Synovitis. — Since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cou' 
stitutional  symptoms  of  simple  acute  synovitis  are  very  slight,  so  it  is  evident 
that  but  little  general  treatment  is  required.  Three  points  should  always  be 
considered:  the  state  of  the  bowels,  the  condition  of  the  urine,  and  the  amount 
of  ]>ain.  AV^ith  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  I  would  recommend  that,  unless  the 
action  of  the  bowels  has  been  during  the  previous  few  days  quite  free,  an  a[ie- 
rient,  or  in  some  cases  a  purge,  should  be  administered.  The  choice  between 
these  two  somewhat  different  remedies  should  be  based  on  the  following  con- 
siderations: aperients  only  should  be  given  if  the  patient  be  moderately  spare, 
if  he  have  not  a  full  abdomen,  and  if  the  affected  joint  be  of  the  u}tper  extre- 
mity.    But  if  the  patient  be  rather  stout,  and  have  a  full,  large  abdomea,  it 
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may  be  wiser  to  give  the  stronsjer  remedy  ;  and  if  a  joint  of  the  lower  limb 
be  involved,  and  ospocially  if  the  individual  Ijc  in  the  habit  of  takinsji;  mu<h 
exercise,  a  j)urgative  should  bo  employed,  since  he  must  certaiidy  be  dcban-cil 
from  his  usual  active  liabits,  and  very  likely  must  be  confined  altogether  to  a 
bed  or  couch.  The  choice  of  particular  drugs,  whether  cholagogues,  hydra- 
gogues,  or  mere  alvine  purges,  must  depend  on  tlie  state  of  the  tongue,  tlie 
color  of  the  conjunctiva^,  and  other  principles  of  general  medicine. 

Many  patients,  suffering  even  a  mild  inflammatory  attack,  one  wliich 
barely  raises  the  temperature,  show  at  once  some  constitutional  response  to 
the  disease  by  a  rather  scant  and  high-colored  urine,  which,  in  some  persons, 
deposits  uric  acid.  In  such  cases  it  is  well  to  give  some  diuretic,  [trobably — 
indeed  certainly  if  there  be  uric  acid  deposit — combined  with  an  alkali,  nitrate 
and  carbonate  of  potassium,  with  nitrous  ether,  or  an  effervescent  draught 
containing  citrate  of  potassium  and  ammonium ;  while,  if  the  uric  acid  de- 
posit be  pretty  copious,  a  little  wine  of  colchicum  may,  for  two  or  three  days, 
judiciously  be  added. 

It  is  rare  that  the  pain  of  sero-synovitis  is  sufficiently  severe  to  need 
opiates.  Traumatic  cases  may,  however,  require  these  remedies  for  the  first 
night  or  two.  The  most  reliable  indication  for  such  medication  is  the  amount 
of  pain,  which  is  not  merely  to  be  regarded  as  a  passing  and  temj>orary  in- 
fliction. Pain  produced  by  inflammation  is,  I  am  sure,  a  direct  irritant,  and 
a  cause  of  its  persistency.  Opium  or  morphia,  by  the  mouth  or  subcutane- 
ously,  are  the  most  reliable  remedies ;  but  smaller  doses  may  be  rendered  suf- 
ficient by  combination  with  atropia,  or  with  bromide  of  potassium ;  or,  again, 
if  the  fever  be  pretty  well  marked  and  the  skin  dry,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
tartarized  antimony.  Chloral  as  a  remedy  for  pain  is  unreliable,  or  even  useless. 
Another  drug  should  be  mentioned.  I  have  rarely  had  occasion  to  use  it, 
but  when  it  has  l)een  called  for  I  have  found  it  valuable,  especially  when  the 
fever  has  run  high.  I  refer  to  aconite,  which  in  these  cases  is  most  useful ; 
its  mode  of  administration  and  its  action  will  be  more  fully  discussed  when 
the  treatment  of  dry  s3^novitis  is  under  consideration. 

The  local  treatment  of  acute  or  subacute  synovial  inflammation,^  consists,  in 
great  part,  in  rest.  This  word  does  not  merely  mean  that  the  patient  is  to  ab- 
stain from  active  exercise  and  keep  the  limb  motionless  ;  indeed,  such  voluntary 
abstention  from,  such  guarding  against,  movement,  is  often  the  very  reverse 
of  physiological,  producing,  if  not  quite  at  first,  yet  after  a  certain  interval 
very  considerable,  and  frequently  painful,  muscular  effort.  To  keep  a  limb 
really  at  rest,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  it  in  some  stifi*  support,  which  shall 
prevent  movement  independently  of,  and  in  spite  of,  muscular  action.  But 
before  doing  this,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  position  of  the  part.  If 
the  surgeon  be  called  in  while  the  disease  is  still  quite  recent,  he  will  find  the 
joint  in  no  forced  position,  and,  in  all  probability,  easily  movable  without 
any  marked  pain.  But  if  called  in  later,  and  more  especially  if  the  synovitis 
have  come  on  rapidly  with  unusual  severity,  he  may  find  the  part  in 
strong  flexion,  from  which  it  cannot  be  brought  without  very  considerable 
violence  and  the  infliction  of  much  pain.  The  posture  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
forced  upon  the  part  by  neuro-muscular  [»henomena,  which,  though  difficult 
of  elucidation,  are,  with  extremely  rare  exceptions,  constant.  Xow  this 
flexion,  especially  if  to  a  considerable  degree,  is  not  only  a  result  of  inflamma- 
tion, but  it  comes  to  be  a  cause  of  its  continuance,  and  is  always  productive  of 
pain.  Moreover,  the  surgeon,  prudently  looking  to  tlie  future,  will  remember 
that  the  disease  may  get  worse ;  may,  exceptionally,  however,  in  mere  simple 

^  Though  most  chronic    inflammations  must  be  likewise  so  treated,  yet  as  tliere  aro  certain 
exceptions,  the  word  "  chronic"  is  omitted  iu  the  text. 
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synovitis,  pass  tlirouo;li  various  |i]iasos  of  cxacorbation  until  it  end  in  ancliy- 
losis ;  and  that,  tlioivtbrc,  it  will  bclioove  liim  to  iilaco  every  iiiHained  joint 
ill  or  near  such  a  position  as  will  leave  the  limb  most  useful.  This  position 
is,  fortunately,  that  which  is  most  advantageous  for  immediate  treatment. 
So  important  is  posture  in  the  management  of  joint  disease,  that  it  certainly 
is  unwise  to  temporize.  If,  when  the  surgeon  is  called  in,  he  tinds  the  limb  in 
a  bad  jiosition,  and  so  fixed  that  he  camiot  change  it  by  mere  traction,  without 
producing  severe  pain  and  muscular  spasm,  it  becomes  his  duty  to  administer 
an  aiuesthetic,  and  to  place  the  joint  in  a  good  position  and  on  a  projjer  splint 
while  his  patient  is  unconscious. 

But  certain  joints  are,  if  they  are  to  be  anchylosed,  most  useful  when  flexed ; 
others,  when  straight  or  nearly  straight ;  and  it  fortunately  happens  that  these 
particular  [)Ostures  are  those  that  are  best  for  curative  treatment.  Therefore 
each  joint  has  its  own  angle  for  flxation,  both  for  treatment  and  for  use. 

The  shoaldcr  sliould  be  placed  so  that  the  elbow  lies  a  little  in  front  of  the 
median  plane  of  the  body,  and  a  little  separated  from  the  flank,  while  the  hand 
may  be  supported  against  the  thorax  of  the  sound  side.  A  wedge-shaped 
cushion,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Stromeyer,^  may  be  used  for  this  purpose; 
or,  since  that  is  rather  liable  to  slip,  two  pieces  of  wood  may  be  placed  to- 
gether in  a  V  shape,  inverted,  and  retained  by  a  metal  bracket.  One  of  these 
is  to  lie  upon  the  side,  the  other  supports  the  arm  ;  this  latter  is  to  be  about 
three  or  three  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  is  to  reach  from  the  borders  of 
the  axilla  to  the  inner  condyle.  The  other  is  to  be  of  the  same  breadth  above, 
but  may  gradually  widen  towards  its  lower  end.  To  use  it,  place  it  wlien 
well  but  not  too  thickly  padded,  with  its  aj^ex  in  the  axilla  ;  bind,  by  circular 
turns  of  a  liandage,  the  one  part  to  the  chest,  taking  care  that  the  other  leg 
of  the  V  «hall  be  in  tlie  desired  position,  and  that  one  or  two  turns  of  the 
bandage  shall  run  from  the  angle,  across  the  chest  and  back,  to  the  sound 
shoulder.  "^Vhen  this  first  portion  is  w^ell  secured,  lay  the  arm  on  its  appro- 
priate part  of  the  splint,  and  bind  it  in  its  place.^ 

The  elbow  is  best  kept  at  a  right  angle,  the  hand  so  placed  that  the  thumb 
lies  ui)W^ard.  For  this  joint  a  moulded  splint  of  poro-plastic  felt,  or  of  leather, 
is  preferable  to  a  flat  one  of  wood.  It  may  be  applied  either  to  the  inner  or 
outer  side. 

The  lorist  must  be  kept  straight ;  an  ordinary  "  dish"  splint  answers  the 
purpose  sufliciently  for  this  sort  of  case,  but  a  thick  pad  is  to  be  placed  under 
the  palm  so  as  to  allow  the  fingers  to  Ijc  slightly  flexed. 

The  hip  too  must  be  kept  straight,  and  should  also  be  slightly  abducted. 
The  unfortunately  common  aflection  known  as  hip-disease  will  be  discussed  in 
another  part  of  this  article ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remark  here  that  that 
disease  very  rarely  begins  in  acute  synovitis,  wdiicli  is  usually  a  much  milder 
aifection,  running  its  whole  course,  under  good  treatment,  in  about  ten  days. 
A\Tien  the  surgeon  is  confident  in  his  diagnosis  of  a  mere  synovitis  coxa',  he 
may  rest  content  with  placing  his  patient  on  his  back  in  bed,  and  employing 
weight  extension,  as  in  cases  of  fractured  thigh. 

The  knee  must  be  placed  nearly  straight,  and  the  foot  a  little  in  flexion; 
theoretically,  a  perfectly  straight  joint  would  be  preferable,  but  practically  that 
posture  does  not  avail,  because  it  very  soon  becomes  painful,  and  because  the 
strain  on  the  AVinslow's  and  posterit)r  crucial  ligaments  keeps  up  the  inflam- 
matory irritation.  As  to  the  sort  of  splint  to  be  employed,  many  difierent 
opinions  prevail.     Some  surgeons,  more  especially  in  Germany,  prefer  the 

'  Sefi  Vigs.  260,  2G1.     Vol.  II.,  page  158. 

^  in  eases  of  obesity,  and  also  in  very  thin  s>il>jeets,  it  i?*^  better  not  to  let  the  two  boards  quite 
meet,  but  to  keep  them  nearly  or  quite  an  ineh  apart  at  the  apex  of  tlie  sjjlint  ;  there  must  then 
l)e  two  metal  brackets,  one  at  each  end. 
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immediate  use  of  some  immovable  apparatus,  such  as  plaster  of  Paris,  water- 
^lass,  or  gum  and  starch.  I  prefer,  for  many  reasons,  a  removable  splint,  and 
ni  my  own  practice  have  found  that  known  as  the  Amesbury  splint  to  answer 
well.  This  consists  of  two  metal  gutters,  one  for  the  thigh  and  one  for  the 
leg,  hinged  together,  and  having  behind  a  screw  to  change  the  angle.  There 
is  also  a  footpiece,  which  can  be  brought  nearer  or  farther  from  the  hinge  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  patient's  tibia ;  its  angle,  also,  can  be  cliunged. 
It  is  important  to  make  sure  that  the  back  of  the  joint  does  not  lie  a  little 
off  from  the  splint,  so  as  to  allow,  for  instance,  the  easy  introduction  of  a 
finger  into  the  popliteal  space.  I  have  seen  many  a  limb  rest  on  or  about 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  the  calf,  and  the  foot,  while  the  joint  has  not  been 
fairly  on  the  splint ;  the  rest  under  such  a  vicious  arrangement  is  very  imper- 
fect, and  much  pain,  generally  attributed  to  the  disease,  is  in  reality  due  to 
the  defective  treatment.^ 

The  ankle,  when  inflamed,  should  be  so  placed  that  the  foot  is  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  leg,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  foi-mer  does  not  roll  either 
inward,  or,  what  is  more  usual,  outward,  so  that  the  weight  falls  on  either 
lateral  ligament.  If  the  disease  be  pretty  severe,  the  knee  also  should  be 
immobilized,  otherwise  the  plastic-felt,  or  leather  splint,  moulded  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  leg,  is  sufficient. 

The  cause  of  my  preference  for  removable  apparatus  is  that  it  gives 
opportunity  for  local  treatment,  which  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  or  other  such  means  as  cover  in  the  joint.  Concerning  local  remedies 
and  their  value,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  and  of  practice  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  since  varieties  of  habits  and  surroundings  pro- 
duce in  our  patients  conditions  and  states  of  body  essentially  unlike.  This 
remark  applies  more  especially  to  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  topical 
bleeding  by  leeches  or  the  cupping-glass.^  To  justity  any  local  loss  of  blood 
as  a  remedy  for  joint-inflammation,  two  conditions  must  be  coincident:  one  a 
severely  acute,  local  inflammation,  the  other  a  sthenic  constitution.  But  though 
the  coincidence  of  these  may  justify  blood-letting  as  productive  of  no  injury, 
we  must  also  ask  ourselves  if  it  will  do  good.  Now,  though  I  only  use  this 
remedy  in  severe  cases,  and  most  generally  m  those  of  traumatic  synovitis  which 
have  come  under  treatment  while  the  disease  is  yet  developing,  yet  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  such  cases  it  often  retards  or  prevents  further  increase,  and 
arrests  the  disease  at  the  point  it  has  then  reached.  It  is  most  valuable  if 
the  joint  be  a  superficial  one,  such  as  the  knee,  elbow,  or  wrist.  The  leeches 
should  not  be  applied  immediately  over  the  synovial  membrane,  but  to  a 
point  above,  where  the  larger  veins  which  receive  blood  from  the  articulation 
are  near  the  surface.  By  the  former  method,  the  superficial  capillaries 
merely  are  uselessly  emptied  ;  by  the  latter,  we  probably  deplete  the  deeper 
venous  radicals,  those  vessels,  namely,  in  which  inflammatory  retardation  and 
then  stasis  of  circulation  first  occur.  The  time  at  which  this  remedy  is  most 
useful,  is  at  any  period  of  an  acute  attack  in  which  swelling,  already  pretty 
considerable,  is  still  on  the  increase,  the  joint  becoming  larger,  more  tense, 
and  more  painful.  A  repetition  of  bloodletting,  or  even  its  employment  at 
a  later  stage  of  the  disease,  is  to  be  deprecated  as  worse  than  useless. 

A  more  reliable  remedy,  and  one  producing  more  rapid  results,  is  evacua- 
tion of  the  joint.  All  observation  shows  that  pain  is  in  very  close,  if  not  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tension ;  moreover,  it  is  to  be  noticed 

^  Other  forms  of  splint  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

*  The  cupping-glass  has,  at  all  events  in  London,  falhni  into  almost  complete  desnetade.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  my  professional  life,  that  is,  about  thirty  years  ago,  several  persons  in  the 
metropolis  made  very  good  incomes  simply  by  cupping  ;  a  considerable  portion  of  their  practice 
was  in  cases  of  inflamed  and  injured  joints. 
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that  while  severe  sprains  or  certain  partial  dislocations  are  very  generally 
followed  by  severe  synovitis  and  distension;  yet  complete  luxations,  accom- 
panied as  they  are  by  laceration  of  the  synovial  membrane,  although  more 
severe,  are  not  accompanied  by  any  synovitis.  The  inference  is  fair,  that 
accumulation  in,  and  distension  of,  the  joint  cavity  by  the  hy[iersecretion,  is 
that  which  prolongs  and  gives  severity  to  the  disease.  This  distension  also, 
if  allowed  to  continue,  is  followed  by  certain  evils,  such  as  laxity  of  liga- 
ments and  of  periarticular  tissues,  that  render  the  part  for  a  long  time  weak 
and  painful ;  and  therefore,  for  many  years  past,  it  has  been  my  practice  to 
puncture  and  empty  all  acutely  inflamed  joints,  when  distension  has  been 
marked.  For  this  purpose,  a  sharp,  tubular  needle  (an  exaggerated  subcuta- 
neous-injection needle)  is  all  that  is  necessary  ;*  but,  for  precaution's  sake,  an 
India-rubber  tube  of  ^  inch  capacity  and  about  three  feet  long,  may  be  added. 
The  mode  of  performance  is  this:  an  clastic-webbing  bandage  is  to  be 
lightly  rolled  on  the  knee,  leaving  between  tw^o  turns  the  part  to  be  punc- 
tured, which  of  course  will  be  salient.  Here  the  needle,  clean  and  purified 
b}'  immersion  in  carbolic  oil,  is  to  be  thrust  in  by  a  quick,  dexterous  stab,  and 
pressed  well  home  into  the  cavity.  I  have  very  often  done  this  without  any 
tube,  believing  that  the  pressure  of  the  elastic  band  would  quite  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  entrance  of  any  air;  nor  have  I  ever  had  reason  to  distrust  the 
method.  Nevertheless,  if  extra  caution  be  desired,  a  tube  as  above  described 
may  be  secured  to  the  collar  of  the  needle,  and  filled  b}^  suction  with  a  four- 
per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  This  tube  is  held  a  foot  or  two  above  the 
level  of  the  joint,  and,  after  puncture  has  been  efl:ected,  is  gradually  lowered, 
letting  its  lower  end  be  received  into  a  vessel  containing  the  same  solution  ; 
or,  taking  care  to  avoid  any  sharp  bend,  its  end  may  be  kept  a  little  raised,  so 
that  always  some  fluid  remaining  in  the  tube  may  act  as  a  trap  or  valve 
against  any  possible  admission  of  air.  By  this  means,  we  may  draw  from  a 
knee,  from  four,  even  to  six  ounces  of  fluid ;  from  a  shoulder,  from  two  to 
three ;  from  an  elbow  or  an  ankle,  tw^o  ounces  is  a  large  quantity.  But  it 
may  be  that,  though  the  evidence  of  fluid  in  the  joint  cavity  is  complete  and 
conclusive,  yet  none  wall  flow  through  the  needle  on  account  of  its  viscous 
nature,  or  from  the  canula  becoming  clogged  with  flocculi ;  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  suction-vacuum  may  be  applied,  though  it  will  not  often  be 
successful ;  it  is  better  to  withdraw  the  needle,  and,  passing  into  the  same 
puncture  a  fine  tenotome,  to  make  in  the  synovial  membrane  a  pretty  wide 
subcutaneous  incision,  whereby  the  excess  of  fluid  soon  drains  away  into 
the  neighboring  tissues  and  leaves  the  hitherto  distended  joint  empty  and 
flaccid. 

The  result  of  this  evacuation  is  immediate  and  strongly  marked.  Tension, 
of  course,  ceases  at  once,  and  pain  very  rapidly,  sometimes  immediately,  dis- 
appears. Thus  the  chief  symptoms  of  synovitis  vanish,  though  it  can  hardly  be 
that  the  inflammation  itself  is  so  rapidly  subdued ;  but  the  chief  cause  of  its 
severity  and  persistence  having  vanished,  its  subsidence,  as  a  rule,  very  soon 
follows.  I  have  known  cases  in  which  the  swelling,  to  a  certain  extent,  re- 
turned; in  such,  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  joint  is  usually  very  small,  and 
the  tension  null.  In  a  very  few  instances  the  synovial  sac  has  tilled  again, 
tension  has  returned,  and  the  evacuation  has  been  repeated ;  but  I  have  never 
had  occasion  to  resort  to  this  procedure  a  third  time. 

Another  remedial  resource  is  extension  of  the  limb,^  that  is  to  say,  subject- 

'  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  suction  or  aspirating  apparatus  of  Dieulafoy  ;  indeed  it  often  leads 
to  disappointment. 

2  Tliere  is  here  some  little  difficulty  in  nomenclature.  The  term  as  thus  applied  does  not  mean 
straightening  of  the  limb,  but  traction  in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis.  Volkmann  and,  following 
him,  many  German  writers  call  the  method  "  distraction." 
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ing  the  diseased  joint  to  a  certain  traction  in  the  downward  (anatomically 
downward)  direction,  either  by  means  of  weights  or  other  force.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  describe  the  various  modes  of  applying  extension  here,  since  the 
method  must  be  more  fully  referred  to  in  the  section  on  chronic  inflammations, 
where  it  is,  in  my  belief,  more  useful  than  in  the  acute  forms  of  disease. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  in  justice  be  pointed  out  tbat  many  writers  of  great 
authority — Volkmann,  Langenbeck,  and  others — speak  in  high  praise  of  ex- 
tension as  a  direct  antiphlogistic,  and  that  they,  like  many  others,  consider 
that  the  secret  of  its  virtue  lies  in  enlarging  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and 
thereby  diminishing  intra-articular  distension.  But  this  supposition  is  evi- 
dently incorrect;  the  only  way  in  which  extension  could  enlarge  a  joint  cavity 
would  be  by  drawing  the  bones  asunder,  that  is,  by  elongating  the  ligaments. 
Acute  synovitis,  if  considerable  intra-articular  distension  be  permitted  to 
continue,  leaves  behind  a  very  detrimental  laxity  of  ligaments ;  if  to  this 
were  added  such  powerful  extension  as  would  elongate  them,  still  greater 
trouble  would  follow.  Too  powerful  extension  may  be,  and,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, has  been,  followed  by  such  an  injurious  result.  But  such  moderate 
traction  as  is  ordinarily  employed,  does  not  increase,  in  fact,  it  rather  decreases 
the  joint-space,  by  causing  a  certain  tension  of  the  skin.^  My  own  belief  is, 
that  the  value  of  extension  is  to  be  found  in  its  resistance  to  the  morbid 
muscular  contractions  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Muscular  effort, 
whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  may  always  be  tired  out  by  continued 
resistance,  and,  if  this  resistance  be  of  a  sort  insusceptible  of  fatigue,  it 
must,  in  a  certain  time,  obtain  the  victory.  We  shall  see,  hereafter,  that 
the  obstinacy  of  many  joint  inflammations  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  ex- 
cessive mutual  pressure  of  surfaces,  produced  by  the  muscular  contractions. 
If  we  overcome  these,  we  in  so  far  place  the  part  in  a  better  position  for 
getting  well.  The  indication,  therefore,  for  the  use  of  extension  is  not  the 
fulness  of  the  synovial  sac,  but  the  advent  of  well-marked  neuro-muscular 
phenomena,  and  it  may  be  thus  used,  whether  or  not  the  joint  has  been  pre- 
viously emptied. 

In  the  absence  of  these  symptoms,  we  shall  probably  find  that  evacuation 
of  the  synovial  sac  leaves  a  certain  inflammatory  state  behind,  and  we  may 
then  take  further  measures  to  subdue  this  condition.  Of  these  measures,  no 
doubt  the  use  of  cold  is  the  most  potent  for  all  but  very  deep  joints.  It  must 
be  rather  intense;  the  mere  application  of  water,  or  of  an  evaporating  lotion, 
is  inoperative,  but  ice  kept  on  the  part  for  a  considerable  time  has  a  very 
decided  eftect.  The  easiest  mode  of  application  is  to  place  small  pieces  of  ice 
in  a  wide-mouthed  India-rubber  bag,  and  to  suspend  it  in  contact  with,  and 
partly  surrounding,  the  joint,  from  the  wires  of  an  ordinary  bed-cradle. 
Probably  the  first  contact,  driving  blood  from  the  surface,  causes  some  greater 
fulness  of  the  synovial  vessels,  but  in  a  little  time  the  deeper  tissues  also 
become  chilled,  and,  save  in  such  deep  articulations  as  the  hip,  the  whole 
membrane,  with  the  peri-articular  structures,  becomes  pale  and  bloodless. 
In  the  use  of  this  remedy,  however,  some  caution  is  necessary,  for  in  persons 
about  or  beyond  middle  life,  and  even  in  young  people  of  rheumatic  habit — 
especially  in  those  who  have  suffered  from  acute  rheumatism — cold,  though 
at  first  beneficial,  is  very  apt  to  leave  behind  a  condition  of  chronic  or  recur- 
rent inflammation,  and  often,  even  without  demonstrable  inflammation,  a 
tender  and  painful  condition  of  the  joint,  a  stiffness  and  lameness  which  are 
very  difficult  of  cure. 

In  such  persons,  heat  is  a  preferable  remedy ;  it  must  not  be  mere  warmth, 

*  I  would  especially  refer  those  who  are  curious  on  this  subject  to  some  excellent  work  \>y  my 
friend,  Dr.  Karl  Reylier,  in  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Chirurgie,  Bd.  iv.  S.  2G  uud  folg. 
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but  absolute  heat  of  a  dry  kind,  and  of  as  high  a  temperature  as  the  patient 

can  boar  witliout  pain.  But  it  docs  not  soeni  to  ma  tliat  its  long  continuance 
is  of  advantage;  it  maybe  used,  according  to  its  eiiectu}»on  the  j»ain,  for  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  may  bo  repeated  two  or  three  times  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  The  simplest  mode  of  a^jplication  is  by  means  of  salt 
heated  in  a  frying-pan,  or  in  the  oven,  and  placed  in  flannel  bags — of  which 
two  should  be  provided,  so  that  a  fresh,  hot  one  may  rejjlace  that  which  has 
cooled.  I  supjtose  that  this  application  acts  as  a  derivative,  for  since  tender- 
ness of  the  surface  shows  hyperj<?mia  of  the  superficial  vessels,  it  is  probable 
that  tlie  deeper  parts  are  correspondingly  made  emptier. 

Blisters  or  other  counter-irritants  are  not  advisable  during  this  stage  of 
acute  synovitis,  but  at  a  later  period,  when  the  object  sought  for,  is,  as  we 
shall  see,  dilicrent,  they  may  be  properly  employed. 

The  treatment  above  described  ought  to  quite  suflice  for  subduing  acute 
serous,  sanguineous,  or  even  purulent  synovitis,  and  will  be  found  efficient  for 
that  purpose;  but  patients  of  gouty,  rheumatic,  or  even  of  strumous  habit,  may 
receive  an  injury  resulting  in  synovitis,  and  the  disease,  becoming  chronic, may, 
mingling  with  the  constitutional  taint,  put  on  the  characteristics  of  gouty, 
rheumatic,  or  other  such  disease.  Such  subacute  or  chronic  endings  of  the 
disease  are  often  unnecessarily  prolonged,  because  the  particular  habit  of  body 
is  either  overlooked  or  too  lightly  regarded  ;  we  should  always,  if  not  from 
the  first,  still  very  early,  consider  the  possibility  of  such  complications,  and 
we  may  then  have  to  use,  what  need  not  be  considered  here,  the  appropriate 
remedies  for  these  special  forms  of  joint  disease. 

But  even  if  this  do  not  occur,  the  reliqidce  of  a  severe  attack  of  acute  sy- 
novitis may  be  very  lingering  and  very  troublesome.  Often,  if  considerable 
distension  have  been  allowed  to  continue  for  some  time,  a  certain  laxity  will 
render  the  part  insecure,  wdth  a  disagreeable  sense  as  though  something  might 
readily  slip  out  of  place,  while  yet  the  joint  is  stifl"  and  moves  uneasily.  Or 
again,  after  those  cases  in  which  the  fluid  is  less,  but  the  heat  well  marked — 
especially  after  purulent  synovitis — there  is  left  very  considerable  stiflness  ; 
every  movement  is  more  or  less  painful,  the  joint  grates  or  crackles,  and  after 
use,  as,  for  instance,  in  bed  at  night,  it  aches  and  will  not  lie  comfortable  in 
any  position.  If  a  little  more  exercise  be  taken,  it  not  only  is  more  painful, 
but  may  feel  very  useless,  and  may  even  swell  again.  In  these  states  counter- 
irritation  is  often  valuable.  The  milder  counter-irritants,  such  as  tincture 
of  iodine,  nitrate-of-silver  solution,  and  others,  may  be  applied  directly  over 
the  joint ;  but  stronger  remedies,  such  as  blisters,  should  be  placed  a  little 
distance  away,  and  generally  above  the  synovial  membrane,  and,  if  possible, 
over  the  nerve  or  some  of  the  nerves  supplying  it.  Thus,  for  the  elbow,  a  blis- 
ter occupying  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm,  just  above  the  condyle,  will  do 
more  good  than  if  applied  elsewhere ;  or  if  we  wish  to  blister  the  knee,  the 
application  should  be  made  above  the  joint,  over  the  lower  part  of  the  inter- 
nal vastus,  because  here  is  situated  a  plexus  between  the  crural  and  obturator 
branches,  both  of  which  send  twigs  to  the  knee.  But  I  would  not  advise 
that  blistering  be  carried  far,  and  I  myself  prefer  to  stop  short  of  vesication, 
repeating  often  what  is  little  more  than  the  use  of  a  rubefacient. 

Another  powerful  means  of  causing  absorption  either  of  parietal  thicken- 
ing or  of  remaining  fluid  ettusion,  as  also  of  giving  firmness  to  a  relaxed  joint, 
is  compression.  The  mode  in  which  I  prefer  to  apply  it  is  either  by  an  elastic 
bandage  or  by  6trai)ping-]»laster,  according  to  certain  circumstances.  If  there 
be  mere  weakness  with  thickening,  with  no  or  very  little  fluid  efl'usion,  compres- 
sion by  strapping-plaster  is  best.  The  adhesive  material  may  be  either  sim- 
ply the  emplastrum  resinae  or  the  mercury  and  ammoniacum  plaster  of  the 
British  I'harmacopa'ia ;  the  emplastrum  calefaciens  is  sometimes  valuable,  and 
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the  emplastrum  plumbi  iodidi,  save  in  gouty  constitutions,  may  aid  in  promot- 
ing absorption.*  The  strapping  should  be  cut  in  strips  of  about  thrce-riuarters 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  evenly  applied  from  below  upward  with  a  certain 
amount  of  tightness  and  pressure.  But  if  there  be  some  little  fluid  in  the 
joint,  it  is  better  at  first  to  use  elastic  compression;  this  of  course  may  be  done 
by  sundry  means,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  elastic  caps  which  are  made  for  all 
the  important  joints  of  the  limbs  ;  but  I  prefer  a  simple,  elastic,  web-bandage, 
which  may  be  trusted  to  do  all  the  work  more  evenly  and  better.  It  upliolds 
the  weak  joint,  and  procures  absorption  both  of  solid  thickening  and  of  eftu- 
sion.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  all  such  appliances  aid  in  producing 
wasting  of  the  muscles  above  the  joint,  of  those  which  move  the  lower  of  its 
eegments,  and  more  especially  of  the  extensors. 

Dr.  Martin,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  extols  his  solid,  India-rubber  band- 
age, the  use  of  which  "alone"  or  with  aspiration,  he  says  is  always  curative 
of  "  synovitis  and  its  sequelfe,  in  every  form  and  degree  of  severity,  in  every 
variety  of  diathesis  and  complication. "^  By  "alone,"  Dr.  Martin  means 
among  other  things  that  he  does  not  allow  rest  of  the  joint.  The  observation 
of  the  profession  at  large  does  not  corroborate  this  experience. 

Therefore  caution  must  be  exercised,  and  especially  the  bandage  should  not 
be  employed  where  the  limb  is  much  wasted,  and  it  should  not  be  continued 
longer  than  necessary.  After  these  various  methods  have  been  sufficiently 
employed,  and  have  had  their  full  efiect,  the  patient  may  still  find  consider- 
able difficulty  in  employing  the  limb,  especially  if  the  inflammation  have  been 
severe,  and  have  been  in  a  joint  of  the  lower  extremity,  whose  work  is  more 
onerous  than  that  of  the  upper.  To  overcome  this  last  remnant  of  disease 
is  of  course  a  work  of  time,  which  may  be  greatly  aided  by  two  procedures — 
shampooing  and  imssive  movement 

These,  more  especially  the  former,  are  carried  out  under  surgical  superin- 
tendence by  "  medical  rubbers,"  the  manoeuvres  being  called,  in  England, 
^'  rubbing  ;"  on  the  Continent,  "  massage"  (kneading) ;  the  mere  act  of  rub- 
bing or  kneading  the  part  being  conjoined  with  certain  movements  which 
the  surgeon  should  so  direct  that  they  may  aficct  the  most  shortened  muscles. 
The  rubbing  itself  should  be  done  with  the  palm,  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and 
that  of  the  little  finger  being  chiefly  called  into  play ;  the  direction  should  be 
that  of  the  venous  circulation,  the  skin  being  protected  by  powdering  with 
flour  or  starch,  or  sometimes  by  inunction  with  oil ;  the  friction  should  be 
energetic,  one  hand  following  the  other  rapidly  up  the  limb ;  these  manoeuvres 
certainly  aid  in  causing  absorption  of  indurations  and  of  thickenings,  but  I 
cannot  ascribe  to  them  all  the  somewhat  wonderful  results  that  their  more 
enthusiastic  advocates  claim,^  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  restoration  of 
form  may  be  to  a  large  extent  hereby  produced.  Passive  movement  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  means  at  our  command  for  overcoming  the  stifl:nes3  so 
often  left  after  any  form  of  articular  inflammation.  I  shall,  hereafter,  de- 
scribe various  modes  of  carrying  out  the  necessary  manoeuvres,  and  will, 
therefore,  relegate  to  a  future  occasion  what  nmst  be  said  ou  tlie  subject. 
Here  it  n£ed  only  be  remarked,  that,  as  simple  synovitis  rarely  leaves  bchuid 
any  considerable  muscular  shortening,  the  surgeon  has  chiefly  to  do  with 
thickening  of  periarticular  tissues. 

'  Gouty  persons  are  most  injuriously  affected  by  lead,  and  they  absorb  it  into  the  system  with 
marvellous  ease. 

*  Transactions  of  the  International  Medical  Congress.    London,  1881. 

•  The  prophet  of  "massage"  is  par  excellence  Dr.  v.  Mosengeil,  to  whose  papers  readers, 
curious  in  this  matter,  may  refer  (Verhandl.  derdeutschen  (Tesellsch.  fiir  Chirurg.,  4ter  Congress, 
1875),  and  he  describes  a  number  of  slightly  differing  manoeuvres  which  have,  in  his  opinion, 
very  diverse  effects. 
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Tlio  treatment  of  dry  synovitis  must  be  conducted  on  somewhat  different 
principles  ;  the  very  i)ainful  nature  of  the  disease  indicates  opium,  and  this 
drug  or  its  derivatives,  alone  or  in  combination,  may  be  freely  administered, 
either  by  hypodermic  injection,  or  as  a  remedy  by  the  mouth.  Nepenthe 
is,  as  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  observed,  a  very  valuable  and 
eftioacious  preparation.  According  to  the  state  of  the  skin  and  urine,  dia- 
phoretics, diuretics,  and  alkalies,  especially  ammonia,  may  be  exhibited, 
and  I  believe  myself  to  have  found  some  advantage  in  colchicum,  com- 
mencing with  a  rather  full  dose,  and  continuing  it  in  smaller  quantities.  The 
food  should  be  sufficient  in  amount  (patients  have  usually  fair  appetite),  but 
not  stimulating ;  farinaceous  articles,  fish,  and  eggs,  are  better  than  meat. 
It  is  in  most  cases  desirable  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol,  either  as 
wine,  or,  better  still,  in  the  form  of  old  whiskey,  given  with  an  effervescent 
water.  I  have  twice  used  the  portable-lamp  vapor  bath ;  in  both  cases  the 
skin  was  very  dry  and  irresponsive  to  the  action  of  internal  diaphoretics,  and 
in  both  cases  benefit  resulted,  the  patients  enjoying  some  hours'  tranquil  sleep. 

The  local  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  lines.  Rest  on  or  in  a 
well-fitting  splint  must  be  enforced  ;  but  also  I  believe  it  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  keep  the  skin  of  the  part  moist  and  warm.  For  this  purpose 
poultices,  sprinkled  with  laudanum  ;  or  compresses  steeped  in  liquor  opii  and 
water,  in  equal  parts ;  or,  again,  equal  proportions  of  glycerine  and  freshly 
prepared  extract  of  belladonna,  are  useful.  Ease  is  obtained  in  some  cases  by 
applying  very  hot  fomentations,  fresh  and  fresh  stupes  of  flannel  wrung  out 
of  very  hot  water  being  constantly  alternated,  so  as  to  keep  the  one  on  the 
part  constantly  very  hot.  Cold  and  counter-irritants,  in  these  cases,  are,  in 
my  experience,  useless  if  not  injurious. 

When  the  extreme  pain  which  marks  the  early  days  of  the  attack  has 
been  somewhat  subdued,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  joint  does  not  become 
anchylosed,  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  it  is  well  to  take  the  limb  from 
the  splint,  and  very  gently  to  move  the  part.  If  pain  be  produced,  such  efforts 
must  be  postponed  to  some  near  future ;  but  movement  is  often  quite  or 
nearly  painless,  and  it  should  then  be  continued  slowly  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  the  splint  must  be  replaced,  the  same  mancEuvre  being  repeated  at 
intervals.  Rubbing  may  also  be  advantageously  made  use  of.  When  the 
immediate,  acute  symptoms  are  subdued,  they  are  not  liable  to  return  under 
such  treatment  cautiously  applied. 


Suppurative  Synovitis. 

A  joint  may  inflame  and  suppurate  in  various  ways ;  in  some  instances, 
and  more  especially  with  children,  all  the  structures  seem  to  be  simultaneously 
involved  in  suppuration.  The  disease,  in  such  cases,  really  begins,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  in  the  epiphyseal  ends  of  the  bones.  Again,  pus  in  the  cavity 
of  a  joint  may  originate  in  pypemic  blood-poisoning,  following,  for  instance, 
parturition,  certain  fevers,  or  urethral  irritation.  All  these  cases  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  disease  now  under  consideration,  which  is  entirely 
local,  and  which  consists  in  an  inflammation,  confined  at  first  and  for  some 
time  to  the  synovial  and  perisynovial  tissues,  running  on  rapidly  to  the  forma- 
tion of  pus  in  those  parts,  and  not  involving,  until  subsequently,  the  harder 
constituents  of  tlie  joint. 

The  most  characteristic  picture  of  the  disease  is  usuall}'  presented  by  those 
exam})lcs  which  follow  direct  wounds,  but  equally  typical  forms  may  follow 
other  kinds  of  injury.  Histologically,  the  distinction  between  purulent  and 
suppurative  synovitis  is  the  greater  thickness  of  tissue  involved.      In  the 
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former,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mere  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  the  parts  im- 
mediately underlying  it,  are  implicated  ;  in  the  latter,  a  considerable  portion, 
or  the  whole,  of  the  membrane  and  periarticular  tissues  are  disintegrated, 
softened,  and  destroyed,  in  the  manner  described  by  Strieker  in  the  article  on 
the  Pathology  of  Inflammation.^ 

I  do  not  purpose  here  to  particularize  the  minute  events  of  suppurative 
inflammation,  but  I  must  point  out  what  is  peculiar  to  the  action  on  joints. 
The  first  perceptible  change  is  redness  of  the  synovial  membrane,  which, 
beginning  with  a  slight  blush,  rapidly  deepens  into  a  crimson,  and  then  into 
a  purple  hue.  It  is  not  uniformly  diflTused  on  the  surface,  but  is  in  blotches 
of  various  size  and  intensity;  in  some  parts,  rupture  of  minute  vessels  gives 
rise  to  chemosis.  The  redness  is  not  immediately  on  the  surface,  but  a  little 
beneath  a  film  or  fine  membrane,  which,  at  first  quite  transparent,  and,  as  it 
were,  slightly  swollen  by  a  serous  infiltration,  becomes  cloudy,  then  milky  in 
its  deeper  parts,  and,  at  the  same  time  losing  its  polish,  grows  roughened 
and  coarse.^  Part  of  this  roughening  depends  in  the  earliest  stages  on  in- 
creased proliferation  of  the  superficial  endothelial  cells ;  another  part,  on  fall- 
ing away  in  patches  of  the  endothelial  coating ;  a  third,  on  the  over-filled  ves- 
sels making  prominences  athwart  the  basement.  At  a  later  period,  the  rough- 
ness becomes  more  marked  and  coarser.  Some  of  it  appears  to  arise  from 
fulness  of  vessels  and  from  thickening  of  their  walls ;  part  of  it  from  a  surface 
condition — from  little  elevations  on  the  superficies,  not  unlike  a  coarse,  velvety 
pile.  At  this  time,  and  more  espe- 
cially afterwards,  it  is  exceedmgly  dif- 
ficult to  trace  further  changes ;  but  if 
an  animal  thus  affected  be  killed  about 
a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  infliction 
of  the  injury — or  if,  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, opportunity  for  anatomical  exam- 
ination be  afforded — the  following 
condition  is  observed :  An  extremely 
thick  fibrin-containing  pus,  often 
blood-stained,  adheres  to  the  surface 
after  the  usual  thinner  pus  has  escaped. 
A  portion  of  this  may  be  washed  away 
by  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  but  some 
material — whether  we  call  it  fibrinous 
pus  or  fibrinous  exudation — mingled 
with  many  leucocytes,  adheres  so 
firmly,  and  is  so  entangled  in  the 
roughness  of  the  surface,  that  it  must 
be  helped  away  and  gently  detached 
with  a  camel's-hair pencil, or  even  with 
forceps.^  When  this  is  accomplished, 
the  inner  surface  of  the  synovial 
membrane  is  found  to  be  no  longer 
smooth-  but  to  be  studded  and  covered 

Kx-    li,-,^ri..+r./MAV.Tn/-1    A^^iirfrtc    /'TT;^      AQ^^  Suppurative    synovitis    with    fringe    proliferation. 

b\  h:^  peitrophied  tunges  (J;  ig.  530),  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^.^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ ^^^  p^^^j  ^^^^^^^ 
which  branch  into  many  ramifications,    of  surgeons.) 


^im^' 


'  Vol.  I.  page  38. 

*  This  account  is  partly  taken  from  experiments  related  by  M.  Richet,  partly  from  certain 
work  of  my  own  in  the  same  direction,  which  circumstances  forbid  me  further  to  specify,  save  to 
say  that  the  object  of  my  research  was  to  study  the  phenomena  of  fringe-hypertrophy. 

'  This  examination  should  be  carried  on  under  water,  a  gentle  stream  flowing  into  the  vessel, 
and  clearing  away  the  opacity  caused  by  the  admixture  of  secretion  and  debris. 
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and  look  almost  like  a  discolored  moss,  or  sometimes  like  that  singular  fungus 
which  hangs  iVom  the  ceilings  of  old  wine  cellars.  Nor  are  these  beautiful 
growths  confined  to  those  parts  of  the  joint  which  are  normally  the  seats  of 
fringes;  tlicy  arise  from  the  wIk^Ic  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  and  hang 
into"  the  joint,  while  some,  breaking  away,  float  free  in  the  tluid,  and,  un- 
dergoing fatty  degeneration  and  decay,  are  after  a  time  mere  floating  flocculi. 
The  tissues  outside  the  joint,  likewise  in  a  state  of  severe  inflammation, 
undergo  the  hyperplastic,  the  indurating,  and  subsequently  the  disinteg- 
rating" processes,  so  well  described  by  Strieker,^  which  constitute  su[tpura- 
tion.  These  do  not,  of  course,  take  place  equally  and  simultaneously,  save 
in  very  severe  cases,  throughout  the  whole  thickness  and  extent  of  the  peri- 
articular structures;  hence,  we  find,  after  a  little  time,  spots  of  inflamed 
tissue  ready  to  break  down  into  abscesses,  surrounded  by  parts  still  com- 
paratively unaficcted.  Nor  does  this  apjjly  only  to  the  soft  tissues ;  the 
bones  for  a  certain  distance  from  the  joint  become  inflamed,  but  after  and 
more  slowly  than  the  other  periarticular  tissues,  and  in  this  inilammation  the 
cartilages  of  incrustation  participate.^  If  a  joint  in  these  stages  of  disease  be 
removed  from  the  body,  and  split  so  as  to  show  in  section  the  interior  of  the 
bones,  the  edges  of  the  cartilages,  and  those  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  its 
surroundings,  together  with  the  interior  of  the  joint-bag,  we  find  that  the  latter, 
instead  of  being  an  empty  cavity,  is  occupied  by  proliferating  fringes,  looking, 
as  they  slightly  protrude,  like  strings  of  beads  or  bunches  of  millet.  Outside 
this,  is  a  district  of  more  or  less  red,  gelatinous  material  (proliferating  areolar 
and  ligamentous  tissue).  This  jelly-like  substance,  or,  as  I  have  called  it, 
granulation-tissue,  is  traversed  by  white  fibrous  cords — that  is,  by  those  parts 
of  the  capsule  which  may  still  remain  unchanged,  and  which  are  more  or 
less  abundant,  according  to  the  age  of  the  inflammation.  In  some  parts  the 
new  inflammatory  grow  this  evidently  breaking  down,  is  perhaps  deeply 
stained  by  some  extravasation ;  in  other  parts  less  metamorphosis  has  taken 
place.  The  section  of  the  bones  lays  the  cancelli  and  their  cavities  bare.  If 
the  stage  of  inflammation  be  still  quite  early,  those  spaces  will  simply  be 
found  hyperiemic,  and  from  them  some  blood-stained  serum  will  exude.  At 
a  later  period,  the  exudation  will  be  thicker  and  yellower ;  and  at  one  still 
later,  the  redness  of  hyperpemia  will  be  concealed  by  the  creaminess  of  pus 
and  of  exuded  fat  globules.  When  this  fluid  is  washed  away  by  a  stream 
of  water,  one  may  see  that  out  of  each  cancellus  protrudes  a  little  bunch  of 
inflammatory  new  growth  (due  to  proliferation  of  its  lining  membrane), 
which  before  section  was  compressed  within  the  cavity.  After  section,  the 
tissue  projects  so  that  when  the  finger  is  lightly  drawn  over  the  surface 
merely  a  soft  material  is  felt.  If,  in  going  further,  this  granulation-tissue  be 
removed,  we  find  the  cancellar  walls  variously  changed,  according  to  the 
mode  and  stage  of  the  inflammation — viz.,  where  the  action  is  more  intense 
and  older,  their  lamellae  are  softened  li^y  loss  of  earthy  constituents,  are  thinned 
by  absorption  from  both  sides,  or  have  disappeared.  In  places  where  the 
action  is  less  severe  and  newer,  the  indurating  phase  may  be  found,  the  walls 
being  thicker,  and  the  cavities  smaller.  The  softened  or  disintegrated  parts 
are,  unless  the  action  be  intense,  distributed  in  spots  here  and  there,  and 
are  more  or  less  surrounded  by  the  indurated  portions,  which,  therefore,  on 
section  appear  as  circles,  or  segments  of  circles.' 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  30  et  seq. 

*  Inflammation  of  cartilage  precedes,  by  periods  variable  in  duration,  any  breach  of  substance ; 
a  certain  cliango  of  liuo,  then  dull-white  opacity,  and  subsequently  easy  impressibility  with  the 
finger-nail,  and  fibrillation,  aje  the  macroscopic  signs  of  this  condition. 

•  More  detailed  account  of  these  processes  (termed  osteosclero  is  and  osteomalacia)  will  be  given 
on  a  subsequent  page. 
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Thus  it  is  to  be  noted  that  different  phases  of  pathological  conditions  exist: 
Ist.  Inflammatory  hyperemia  and  exudation.  2d.  Proliferation  and  cell  infil- 
tration. 3d.  Inflammatory  induration.  4th,  Inflammatory  disintegration  and 
formation  of  pus  (tissue-pus,  not  mere  surface  secretion).  At  any  point  pre- 
vious to  the  last,  there  is  still  the  possibility  that  retrogression  may  occur,  or 
be  induced,  and  that  the  joint  may  be  cured  with  no  or  but  slight  imi)air- 
ment  of  function ;  even  when  the  last  of  the  above  phases  lias  set  in,  but 
before  much  tissue-destruction  has  occurred,  cure  with  a  certain  restriction 
of  movement  may  often  be  effected.  The  restriction  depends  upon  the  cica- 
tricial-like  healing — the  contraction  and  hardening  of  previously  disinte- 
grated tissue — and  its  amount  therefore  is  commensurate  with  the  area  of 
the  destructive  action. 

When  the  bones  have  suppurated  and  the  cartilages  have  given  way,  the 
cure,  if  attainable  at  all,  must  be  by  more  or  less  anchylosis,  false  or  true. 
To  explain  this,  we  must  return  to  the  onward  course  of  the  disease  from  the 
point  at  which  we  left  it — namely,  with  the  joint-cavity  full  of  pus,  and  with 
the  periarticular  tissues  occupied  by  abscesses,  or  by  disintegrated  spots  ready 
to  break  down  into  abscesses.  If  the  inflammation  continue,  the  altered  syno- 
vial membrane  becomes  ruptured  or  perforated  in  several  places,  the  pus  of 
the  joint-cavity  mingles  with  that  of  the  abscesses  in  the  vicinity,  or,  being 
effused  into  non-suppurating  surrounding  parts,  excites  in  them  pus  forma- 
tion. Both  around  and  in  the  joint,  therefore,  destructive  action  is  set  up, 
and  abscesses  are  found  in  the  cavity,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and, 
in  the  worst  cases,  extending  a  considerable  distance  up  and  down  the  limb. 
I  am  in  the  habit,  in  my  lectures,  of  distinguishing  these  as  intra-articular, 
peri-articular,  and  adjacent  abscesses. 

About  this  time,  if  not  previously,  the  cartilages  become  ulcerated,  chiefly 
and  most  rapidly  in  the  locality  of  greatest  inflammation,  that  is,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  fringes,  which  soon  mingle  with  the  cellulo-fibrous,  cartilaginous 
debris,  in  a  manner  which  suggested  the  erroneous  idea,  formerly  entertained, 
that  the  fringes,  as  it  were,  eat  holes  in  the  cartilage,^  which  was  regarded 
by  most  authors  as  an  entirely  passive  and  inert  material.  Instead  of,  or  in 
combination  with,  this  mode  of  cartilage  destruction,  another  series  of  events 
may  occur;  for,  if  the  absorption  of  cancellous  lamellae  by  coalescing  granula- 
tions (see  preceding  page)  take  place  on  a  rather  wide  area  immediately 
next  to  the  articular  lamella,  that  plate  of  bone  gives  way,  and,  together  with 
the  incrusting  cartilage,  is  pushed  by  the  new  tissue  into  the  joint,  or  rather, 
in  advanced  cases,  into  the  confused  mass  of  proliferating  fringes  and  ijraiiu- 
lation-tissue,  which  then  occupies  the  joint-cavity.  Frequently  we  fintl  such 
portions  lying  detached,  or  partially  detached,  with  the  deep  surface  rough 
and  gritty,  like  sand-paper,  in  consequence  of  adherence  of  the  disintegrated 
articular  lamella.  In  either  way,  the  interior  of  the  bone-ends  and  the  area 
which  previously  was  a  joint,  coalesce  into  an  inflamed,  granulating  mass,  in 
which  are  found  the  larger  or  smaller  remains  of  ligaments,  capsule,  synovial 
membrane,  and  cartilage,  more  or  less  destroyed  by  and  merged  into  the  new 
elementary  tissue.  In  the  centre  is  still,  in  all  probability,  a  cavity  partially 
filled  with  pus  and  tissue-debris.  This  cavity  is  usually  surrounded  by  others 
formed  by  inflammatory  disintegration  in  the  substance  ot  the  new  growth, 
and  these  may  communicate  either  with  the  central  space  or  with  the  outer 
air,  or  with  both ;  they  may  also  extend  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
original  seat  of  disease,  as  just  described. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  cartilage-ulceration,  see  my  work  on  Diseases 
of  Joints,  2d  ed.,  p.  339  ;  American  ed.,  p.  269;  also,  Prof.  Strieker's  article,  in  this  Encyclopaedia, 
Vol.  I.  p.  38. 
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Wliile  the  joint  itself  is  undergoing  these  transformations,  and,  indeed,  from 
their  earl}'  l/ciiinning,  the  neiiro-muscular  phenomena  already  mentioned  (p. 
2(.i4j  are  in  threat  activity,  and  no  longer  as  merely  tonic,  but  now  also  as 
clonic  sj)asnrs.  I  pointed  out,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  irregular 
spasms  of  muscles  called  "  starting  pains,"  coincided  and  were  intimately 
connected  with  that  hyperemia  of  the  bone  cancelli  immediately  underlying 
the  articular  lamella,  which  accompanies  cartilaginous  inflammation.  The 
more  potent  this  blood-fulness,  and  the  more  acute  the  inflanmiation,  the 
more  fully  are  these  spasms,  as  well  as  the  less  irregular  muscular  contractions, 
developed.  The  effect  of  such  forces  upon  a  joint  whose  ligaments  and  bone 
surfaces  are  altered  in  the  manner  above  described,  is  evident,  viz.,  more  and 
more  tendency  to  greater,  and  even  to  abnormal  flexion,  and  marked  disposi- 
tion to  luxation,  or  partial  luxation,  which  usually  occurs  towards  the  flexor 
side,  but  which  sometimes  is  lateral.  Their  eflfect  on  the  cartilages,  of 
hastening  their  ulceration  by  excessive  pressure,  has  already  been  mentioned  ; 
their  in:^uence  in  keeping  up  inflammation  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
section.' 

Now  if  curative  acts  set  in,  they  will  proceed  by  gradual  but  often  pretty- 
rapid  fibrillation  of  the  granulation-tissue,  which,  hardening,  squeezes  pus 
from  the  abscesses,  which  then  become  filled  with  new  elements.  Yet,  aa 
we  found  that  the  interior  of  the  bones,  and  the  articular  and  peri-articular 
tissues,  were  all  conjoined  or  matted  together  by  inflammatory  products,  so 
when  these  consolidate  and  become  fibrous  tissue  of  the  cicatricial  type,  it 
must  happen  that  the  parts  become  all  bound  together  by  a  kind  of  ill-formed 
ligament — that  is,  are  united  by  false  anchylosis.  If  the  changes  go  still 
further,  the  fibres  become  converted  into  bone — that  is,  the  union  is  oy  true 
anchylosis. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  no  reparative  processes  take  place  at  all,  suppuration, 
extends  further  and  further,  and  becomes  more  and  more  abundant.  It  involves 
not  merely  the  soft  parts,  but  the  bones,  producing  caries.,  or  caries  necroticaj 
and  the  pus,  passing  beyond  the  spongy  portion,  invades  the  medullary  canal 
and  medulla.  Meanwhile  the  constitution  breaks  down,  either  by  way  of 
pyaemia,  of  hectic,  or  of  lardaceous  change.  Amputation,  when  feasible^ 
now  becomes  the  only  chance  of  saving  life. 

Symptoms  of  Suppurative  Synovitis. — Although  it  is  very  rare  that  sup- 
purative follows  upon  acute,  simple  synovitis ;  yet  any  considerable  change 
occurring  during  that  milder  disease,  any  strongly  marked  pyrexia,  especially 
if  preceded  by  rigors,  should  cause  us  carefull}^  to  watch  for  such  a  sequence. 
Ordinarily,  the  disease  now  under  consideration  begins  at  once  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  suppuration,  but  of  course  the  diagnosis  is  much  facilitated,  if 
a  wound  or  indeed  any  other  severe  traumatism,  has  preceded  the  attack. 

Very  severe  pain  in  a  joint,  preceded  or  accompanied  by  rigors,  a  sense  of 
depression  and  illness,  and  fever  with  a  high  temperature,  is  rapidly  followed 
by  swelling.  The  kind  of  swelUiuj  difters  somewhat  from  that  of  a  simple 
synovitis  ;"the  signs  of  fluid  in  the  cavity  are  quite  evident,  but  the  surround- 
ing soft  parts  are  also  swollen  and  doughy,  and  in  the  woi-st  cases  slightly 
cedematous,  and  pitting  on  prolonged  pressure.     At  first  noticed  merely  over 

•  Bonnet,  of  Lyons,  believed  that  the  flexed  position  was  forced  upon  the  limb  by  the  mechani- 
cal influence  of  the  distended  synovial  membrane,  and  he  instituted  a  number  of  ingenious 
experiments  which  he  erroneously  imagined  proved  that  contention.  The  truth  is,  that  joints, 
when  violently  inflamed,  assume  often  such  positions  as  greatly  diminish  the  area  of  the  synovial 
cavity.  Moreover,  when  the  cavity  has  been  evacuated  by  art  or  by  disease,  the  position  is 
still  maintained,  or  goes  on  increasing;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  change  of  posture  lias  marked 
curative  effects  which  it  could  not  possess,  if,  the  synovial  area  being  diminished,  the  tension 
were  incre.ased. 
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the  joint,  after  some  time  the  limb-segment  below  participates  in  this  oedema- 
tous  condition.  The  skin,  save  over  deep  joints,  is  somewhat  reddened;  not 
uniformly,  but  in  parts  corresponding  to  the  place  of  the  absorbents,  or  of  the 
larger  veins;  between  these  pink  parts  the  skin  looks  white,  and  subsequently 
sodden.  If  there  be  an  open  wound  into  the  joint,  it  assumes  a  peculiar 
look;  the  orifice  from  which  synovia  flowed  becomes  dry  ;  the  granulations, 
if  any  have  formed,  become  pale  and  shrivelled,  or  if  none  have  arisen,  the 
raw  edge  of  the  wound  becomes  livid  and  foul. 

In  from  two  to  five  days,  according  to  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  the 
disease,  contraction  of  muscles  (exaggerated  tonicity),  causes  malposture^  of 
the  joint,  which  is  always  towards  the  side  of  flexion,  and  at  first  is  merely 
a  morbid  fixity.  Very  soon,  however,  clonic  spasms,  also  called  "startino- 
pains,"  are  superadded,  and  with  them  the  position  of  the  limb  may  become  in 
itself  abnormal — flexion  may  overstep  the  natural  limits,  or  some  subluxation 
may  occur.  In  the  mean  time  the  muscles  affected  with  these  spasms  waste 
very  rapidly,  the  limb-segment  above  the  joint  more  especiall}^  shrivelling  very 
quickly.  This  wasting  is  often  mistaken  for  additional  swelling  of  the  joint, 
which,  lying  between  two  shrivelled  parts,  naturally  appears  larger.  Measure- 
ment will  correct  this  impression. 

After  a  few  days  the  form  of  the  fever  somewhat  changes ;  it  was  at  first, 
though  high,  yet  moderately  uniform,  but  it  now  becomes,  sometimes  sooner 
sometimes  later,  very  uneven,  the  chart  marking  large  variations.  In  the 
mean  time  the  tongue  becomes  furred,  and  the  pulse  small  and  weak. 

At  this  point  the  surgeon,  seeing  the  patient  for  the  first  time,  has  many 
difficult  points  of  prognosis  to  consider,  and  on  them  to  tound  his  treatment 
— whether  to  aim  at  restoration,  or  at  more  or  less  anchylosis.  Unfavorable 
signs  are  a  more  or  less  (Edematous  state  of  the  limb  below,  a  dry  furfu- 
raceous  skin,  patchy  redness  over  the  joint,  with  a  network  of  large  veins  on 
its  surface  and  meandering  up  the  limb,  and  progressive  aggravation  of  symp- 
toms, both  local  and  general.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  sure  view, 
it  is  desirable  to  give  some  anaesthetic,  under  the  influence  of  which  a  more 
complete  but  a  very  gentle  examination  may  be  made.  By  palpation,  the 
amount  of  fluid  in,  and  the  distension  of.  the  synovial  membrane  may  be  esti- 
mated, and  the  presence  and  situation  of  surrounding  abscess,  as  also  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  bony  enlargement,  may  be  determined.  Then  the  joint 
maybe  gently  moved,  while  the  following  points  are  especially  noted :  Whether 
the  one  bone  moves  upon  the  other  without  crepitus ;  the  presence  of  that 
symptom  shows  of  course  that  ulceration  of  cartilages  has  taken  place,  though 
its  absence  does  not  connote  the  contrary,  since  in  such  ulcers  the  bone 
beneath  is  often  protected  by  granulations.  Whether  the  lower  limb-segment 
moves  upon  the  other  in  its  i:jormal  area  and  sphere.  Whether  any  abnormal 
mobility  be  present,  as,  for  instance,  a  lateral  or  antero-posterior  gliding  of 
the  ulna  on  the  humerus,  or  of  the  tibia  on  the  femur.  A  negative  to  all 
these  queries  would  go  far  to  induce  a  favorable  prognosis,  and  strenuous 
efforts  to  preserve  the  joint. 

In  its  further  continuance  the  disease  may  still  remain  acute,  abscesses 

*  I  use  this  word  in  a  perhaps  rather  unusual  sense  ;  thus,  the  position  of  a  limb  may  be  in  itself 
abnormal,  or,  being  normal,  may  be  only  faulty  in  its  fixity  ;  e.  g.,  a.  knee  bent  at  a  right  angle 
is  not  faulty  as  to  its  position,  which  is  one  that  healthy  knees  assume  many  hundred  times  in 
the  course  of  a  day  ;  but  if  that  posture  be  more  or  less  fixed,  so  that  the  individual  does  not  or 
cannot  move  it  out  of  that  angle,  this  is  malposture  by  fixity,  even  though  the  surgeon  may  wii'. 
very  little  power  alter  the  angle.  To  this  fixity  may,  or  may  not,  be  added  abnormity  in  the 
relations  of  the  bones  to  one  another,  or  flexion  may  simply  be  carried  beyond  the  natural  limits  ; 
here  malposture  by  position  is  added  to  that  by  fixity.  But  when  the  word  "malposture"  is 
used  alone,  I  intend  to  denote  either  one  or  the  other,  or  both  together ;  it  is  a  general,  abstract 
term,  the  more  couveuient  that  it  does  not  particularize. 
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pointinc:  or  tending  to  point  in  various  parts,  either  immediately  over  or  but 
a  sliort  distance  from  tlic  joint,'  and  the  limb  becoming  more  and  more  bent ; 
distortion,  either  from  subluxation,  or,  in  young  subjects,  from  diastasis,  fre- 
quently supervenes,  exfoliations  may  occur,  or  bare,  crumbling  bone  may  be 
felt  with  the  probe.  In  some  cases  fragments  of  the  cartilages  come  away  in 
the  discharges.  All  through  this  course  of  events,  the  patient's  suffering  is 
severe ;  he  eats  and  sleeps  but  little,  sweats  profusely,  and  emaciates  rai)idly  ; 
the  fever,  which  at  first  was  sthenic,  becomes  of  an  asthenic  or  typhoid  cha- 
racter, and,  if  he  still  survives,  hectic.  The  fatal  issue  may  be  from  pysemia, 
from  exhaustion  with  lardaceous  changes,  or  sometimes  from  a  rapid  form  of 
tuberculosis. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  disease  be  about  to  improve,  one  of  the  earliest 
signs  will  be  a  lower  and  more  even  temperature ;  the  pain  becomes  less,  the 
sweatings  cease,  the  discharge  gradually  diminishes,  the  abscesses  contract 
to  sinuses,  and,  the  granulations  receding  from  their  mouths,  these  one  after 
another  heal,  leaving  depressed,  sometimes  greatly  depressed,  scars,  while  the 
abnormal  mobility  gives  place  to  more  and  more  fixity.  If  the  subject  be 
young,  it  will  be  observed,  when  the  joint  has  healed,  that  the  ends  of  the 
bones  are  smaller  than  on  the  other  side ;  not,  perhaps,  immediately  on  recovery, 
but  soon  after,  and  at  the  same  period  the  limb  w411  be  found  to  be  shorter 
than  its  fellow.  After  a  severe  attack  of  suppurative  synovitis,  the  growth 
of  the  epiphyses  ceases,  as  also  does  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  bones  from 
the  epiphyseal  cartilages  adjoining  the  articulation.  This  fact  must  never  be 
overlooked  in  our  prognosis  as  to  the  future  condition  of  the  patient ;  it  is  of 
course  less  important  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  limb. 

Treatment  of  Suppurative  Synovitis. — Penetrating  wounds  of  joints  are 
not  necessarily  followed  by  suppuration  ;  but  they  should  always  be  treated 
with  reference  to  its  possible  occurrence.  I  have  been  till  lately  in  the  habit 
of  thoroughly  washine:,  and  even  injecting,  all  such  wounds  with  a  warm 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  of  the  strength  of  three  or  four  per  cent.  Of  late 
I  have  used  the  boro-glyceride  of  Professor  Barff,^  one  part  in  twenty.  I 
have  found  it  better,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  irritating ;  one  may  fill  the  wound, 
and  the  joint  itself,  with  such  a  solution,  without  fear  of  producing  any  in- 
flammation by  the  contact  of  the  fluid.  At  the  same  time,  any  dirt  or  other 
foreign  substance  should  be  carefully  removed,  and  then  the  limb  should  be 
placed  on  a  splint  that  keeps  it  at  perfect  rest.  I  prefer  apparatus  which 
can  be  removed,  since  plaster  of  Paris,  starch,  or  water-glass,  may  have  to  be 
cut  away,  if  inflammation  and  swelling  come  on,  at  a  time  when  every  move- 
ment of  the  limb  is  both  exceedingly  painful  and  injurious.  The  wound 
should  then  be  covered  with  several  folds  of  lint  or  wool,  soaked  in  the 
boro-glyceride  solution,  and  a  simple  aperient  may  be  judiciously  adminis- 
tered before  the  patient  is  left.  The  treatment,  should  the  joint  suppurate, 
will  be  the  same  as  in  non-traumatic  cases. 

A  brisk,  cholagogue  purge  should,  as  soon  as  the  premonitory  symptoms 
appear,  commence  the  treatment ;  then,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient  and  the  mode  of  thermoraetric  rise,  such  remedies  as  are  antipyretic. 
A  large  dose  of  quinine  (10  or  20  grains),  followed  by  frequent  smaller  doses, 
may  be  given  to  the  more  weakly  patients  with  rapid  pyrexial  rise ;  in  other 
cases,  the  tincture  of  aconite,  from  one  to  thi'ee  drops,  every  hour,  or  every 

•  Acute  suppurations  come  to  the  surface  usually  by  a  pretty  direct  route  ;  chronic  abscesses 
are  more  usually  turned  aside  by  intervening  fasciae,  and,  therefore,  take  circuitous  courses  and 
make  long  tracks. 

*  For  the  use  of  "boro-glyceride  in  operative  surgery,"  see  the  Lancet,  May,  1882,  and  my 
paper  read  at  the  Warwick  Meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  August,  1882. 
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two  hours,  will  be  preferable ;  again,  in  others,  the  citrate  or  acetate  of  ammo- 
nium. Some  form  of  opiate  will  be  necessary  ;  it  is  best  given  hypodermically 
(morphia),  or  as  a  suppository,  and  may  often  be  combined  advantageously 
with  belladonna  or  atropine.  Other  drugs,  such  as  digitalis,  potassio-tartrate 
of  antimony,  or  ipecacuanha,  may  have  their  applicability  in  certain  cases. 
Alcohol  is  often  desirable  after  the  first  few  days,  and,  if  the  disease  be  long- 
continued,  becomes  a  necessity. 

In  the  local  treatment^  the  first  consideration  is  rest  in  a  good  position  ;  that 
is  to  say,  if,  on  his  first  visit,  the  surgeon  should  find  the  limb  in  the  posture 
which  he  would  desire,  a  well-fitting  splint  should  be  at  once  applied  ;  but  if 
a  bad  position  should  have  already  been  assumed — and  sometimes  this  takes 
place  very  rapidly — an  anaesthetic  sliould  be  given,  and  the  right  posture 
restored.  When  the  disease  is  still  moderately  recent,  no  force  will  be  re- 
quired ;  indeed,  if  placed  so  that  its  weight  acts  advantageously,  the  limb 
will,  of  itself  assume  the  desired  position.  During  anaesthesia,  the  necessary 
splints  should  be  applied,  and,  unless  the  disease  be  either  in  the  shoulder  or 
hip,  the  limb  should  be  swung :  the  upper  extremity  by  means  of  pulleys 
and  counterpoise ;  the  lower,  by  the  Salter  cradle. 

A  double  object  is  gained  by  the  restoration  of  the  joint  to  a  proper  posi- 
tion :  first,  the  patient's  sufferings  are  markedly  diminished,  while  the  violence 
of  the 'disease  is  often  cut  short;  secondly,  if,  in  the  subsequent  course  of 
events,  anchylosis  is  to  occur,  the  limb  will  be  in  the  posture  most  available 
for  use.  Thus,  the  shoulder  must  be  so  placed  that  the  elbow,  a  little  sepa- 
rated from  the  side,  lies  slightly  in  front  of  the  lateral  median  line  ;  the  elbow 
must  be  placed  at  a  right  angle  ;  the  wrist  straight ;  the  knee  not  quite,  but 
very  nearly  straight ;  and  the  foot  so  that  its  long  axis  is  at  right  angles  with 
that  of  the  leg.^ 

When  the  symptoms  show  that  suppuration  is,  or  is  about  to  be,  present, 
the  appliance  to  be  used  becomes  a  matter  of  very  great  moment,  the  simple 
retention  of  the  limb  in  a  plaster-of-Paris  band- 
age being  no  longer  suitable.      The  joint  must 
be  kept  at  perfect  rest,  and  yet  must  be  acces- 
sible. 

The  shoulder  may  be  bandaged  to  the  side 
with  simply  the  intervention  of  a  wedge-shaped 
(Stromeyer)  cushion,  or,  which  I  prefer,  a  splint 
in  two  parts,  both  of  poro-plastic  felt ;  one  part 
is,  for  the  adult,  9  inches  broad  at  the  lower  part, 
5  inches  at  the  upper,  and  is  to  be  moulded  on 
the  side  of  the  thorax,  reaching  to  the  axillary 
folds;  the  other,  about  4  inches  broad,  is  moulded 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm.  When  dry,  these 
pieces   are   removed,   and   are   then  joined   by 

riveting  through  them  two  brass  rods,  the  higher  ^,.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

one  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  upper  ends  of  the 

splint  about  one  inch  asunder,  while  the  length  of  the  lower  rod  is  to  be  fixed 
according  to  the  distance  at  which  it  may  be  desired  to  keep  the  elbow  from 
the  side. 

The  elbow  is  easily  fixed.  I  prefer  a  splint  made  of  two  metal  gutters, 
the  length  of  the  upper  arm  and  forearm  respectively,  each  gutter  having  pro- 
jecting at  one  of  its  ends  a  broad  tongue  of  the  metal,  in  which  is  a  hole  to 
receive  a  clamp-screw  for  fixation.     The  portion  for  the  forearm,  when  cut,  is 

'  Diseases  of  the  hip  beiug  iu  certain  points  peculiar,  their  consideration  is  relegated  to  a  sub- 
sequent page. 
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of  the  shape  here  given  (Fig.  632,  a).  That  for  the  upper  arm  is  broader, 
and  without  the  hand-piece,  but  has  a  similar  tongue.  When  shaped,  tlie 
splint  is  formed  as  ut  b ;  but  the  portions  must  be  at  right  angles  with  each 
other.     The  arm  should  be  swung  in  a  double  sling,  with  counterpoise. 

Fig.  632. 


Splint  for  elbow. 


The  wrist  may  be  treated  on  a  simple,  straight,  or  dished,  hand-splint ;  or, 
better,  upon  that  used  for  wrist  excision,  taking  care  fully  to  support  the 
fingers  and  the  thumb. 


Fig.  633. 


Splint  for  wrist ;  the  hand  to  rest  on  the  cork  addition. 

The  hiee  may  be  treated  on  a  Maclntyre  splint,  properly  slung;  but 
useful  as  this  appliance  is  in  simple  synovitis,  it  is  not  equally  commenda- 
ble in  this  more  serious  form  of  disease,  partly  because  the  structure  is  too 
hard,  partly  because  the  support  is  insufficient.  Of  late  I  have  cured  two 
severe  cases  of  suppurative  synovitis — the  one  by  anchylosis,  but  in  the  other 
preserving  a  considerable  amount  of  mobility — by  means  of  the  splint  which 

Fig.  634. 


Splint  for  knee. 


some  years  ago  I  devised  for  the  after-treatment  of  knee-joint  excision.  It 
consists  of  two  metal  gutters,  one  for  the  thigh  and  the  other  for  the  leg  and 
foot,  fastened  together  by  two  steel-wire  brackets  that  stand  well  away  from 
the  back  of  the  joint ;  with  a  round,  steel  rod  passing  from  the  groin  to  the 
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end  ot  the  metatarsus,  but  bent  bracket-wise  as  it  passes  over  the  knee. 
These  splints,  being  held  in  position,  are  secured  in  their  places  by  jdaster^ 
of-Paris  bandages,  applied  with  sufficient  firmness  to  the  thigh  and  to  the 
leg  and  foot,  omitting  the  knee  altogether,  which  thus  remains  exposed  ah 
around  for  treatment. 

Thomas's  knee  splint  is  of  good  construction  ;  but  its  fault  is  that  it  covers 
all  the  back  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  sides  of  the  joint,  which  cannot 
be  well  got  at  to  make  incisions  or  for  other  purposes.  It  consists  of  two 
round  metal  rods  united  below  the  sole,  or,  if  small,  of  one  rod  bent  upon 
itself  so  as  to  make  a  loop  under  the  foot  while  the  segments  run  up  on  the 
inner  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb  respectively  ;  the  inner  is  a  little 
shorter  than  the  outer  branch,  so  that  when  they  end  in  an  oval  metal  rino- 
it  lies  upon  them  at  an  angle  of  45°,  thus  fitting  the  perineum  and  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  on  which  it  chiefly  abuts,  as  also  the  groin  and  outer  face  of 
the  ilium.  Furthermore,  there  is  loosely  stretched  between  these  rods  a  strip 
or  apron  of  leather,  on  which  the  limb  is  to  rest,  the  apron  being  slit  on 
■either  edge  in  two  or  three  places  for  the  passage  of  a  bandage.^  Mr.  Thomas 
also  advises  that  in  bad  cases  a  couple  of  wheets  connected  by  a  slotted  axle 
should  be  used ;  into  the  slot  the  loop  of  metal  under  the  foot  is  to  be 
inserted  to  keep  the  back  of  the  limb  from  the  bed ;  but  it  is  far  better  to 
sling  the  whole  apparatus. 

Fig.  635. 


Thomas's  splint  for  tho  knee  in  the  recnmbent  positioa. 


The  inventor  claims  for  this  that  it  perfectly  and  entirely  immobilizes  the 
joint — an  assertion  which  my  experience  leads  me  very  much  to  doubt;  there 
is  always  a  certain  play  between  the  edge  of  the  apron,  to  which  the  limb  is 
attached,  and  the  irons.  ]\Loreover,  the  irons  themselves  are  too  much  in  the 
way  of  the  surgeon,  the  joint  having  to  be  treated  while  lying  in  a  sort  of 
ditch.  A  great  part  of  these  objections  might  be  overcome  by  bending  out, 
bracket-wise,  the  two  irons,  opposite  to  the  knee,  and  making  the  leather 
apron  in  two  parts,  one  for  the  thigh  and  one  for  the  leg,  omitting  the  part 
behind  the  knee  altogether. 

The  ankle-joint  may  be  fixed  in  sundry  ways.  In  severe  cases,  the  lower 
part  of  the  splint  for  the  knee  (Fig.  634),  with  a  plaster-of-Paris  casing, 
omitting  the  joint  itself,  is  the  steadiest  and  most  secure.  But  a  simpler 
splint  may  be  made  by  moulding  to  the  leg  and  foot,  including  the  sole,  a 
piece  of  poro-plastic  felt.  This  must  more  than  half  encircle  the  leg,  and 
must  take  in  all  the  heel,  the  side,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as  tar  as  the  root 
of  the  toe  (inner  or  outer).  If  greater  security  be  thought  desirable,  such  an 
appliance  may  be  made  in  two  portions,  one  for  the  inner  and  one  for  the 
outer  side  of  the  limb.  ^\nien  dry,  the  felt  is  to  be  removed,  and  a  couple 
of  interrupting  brackets  (previously  prepared)  riveted  so  as  to  stride  over  the 
ankle ;  the  part  of  the  splint  included  in  the  gap  of  the  brackets  can  then 
be  cut  away.     The  limb  should  always  be  slung  by  a  Salter's  cradle. 

^\niatever  form  of  splint  be  preferred,  I  would  point  out  that,  in  this  dis- 
ease, entire  immobility  is  one  of  the  great  essentials,  while  the  other,  perhaps 
hardly  less  important,  is  accessibility  to  almost  all  the  joint  surface,  per- 

•  Thomas,  On  the  Treatment  of  Hip,  Knee,  and  Ankle-Joint  Disease. 
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mitting,  if  necessary,  thorougli  examination  day  by  day ;  otherwise,  accu- 
luuliitions  of  \)us  may  very  easily  escape  notice,  or,  if  j»erchance  found,  can 
hardly  be  treated  save  by  removing  tlie  si)lint,  which  is  a  painful  and  in- 
jurious process.  The  ap}>aratus  should  be  at  once  prepared,  and  as  early  as 
possible  applied,  when  symptoms  threatening  suppuration  have  been  recog- 
nized ;  but  if  it  be  evident  that  pus  has  not  yet  formed,  its  production  may 
sometimes  be  checked  by  using  a  strong  revulsive,  such  as  a  very  strong 
tincture  of  iodine  (60  or  80  grains  to  the  ounce  of  absolute  alcohol),  or  the 
actual  cautery.  The  resulting  inconvenience,  if  this  does  not  eftcct  the  desired 
object,  causes  me  to  recommend  the  method  only  in  exceptional  cases.  A 
sharp  degree  of  cold,  amounting  almost  to  congelation,  is  more  advisable  ;  it 
may  be  obtained  by  either  a  bladder  or  bag  containing  powdered  ice,  alone, 
or  mixed  with  a  little  salt.  The  mere  momentary  application  of  such  a 
remedy  is  valueless ;  it  must  be  maintained  for  a  considerable  time.  Should 
we,  on  the  contrary,  find  the  joint  fluctuating  and  tense,  and  yet  be  led  to 
judo-e,  by  the  character  of  the  pain  and  by  the  amount  of  pyrexia,  that  the  fluid 
is  possibly  not  pus,  subcutaneous  incision  (page  274)  will  give  great  relief,  and 
is  that  treatment  w^hich  is  most  likely  to  result  in  cure.  Is  or,  even  if  the 
fluctuation  be  produced  by  pus,  need  we  fear  the  eflect  of  letting  this  liquid 
lie  in  the  periarticular  tissue :  if  the  disease  recede,  it  will  be  absorbed  ;  if  it 
continue,  an  abscess  outside  is  preferable  to  one  inside  the  synovial  sac. 

But  it  must  be  understood  that  in  the  last  sentence  I  refer  to  cases  not  yet 
fully  developed — to  cases  in  w^hich  it  may  still  be  doubtful  if  pus  have  as  yet 
formed.  AVhen,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  symptoms  point  to  acute  abscess 
within  the  joint  cavity,  if  it  be  increasing  and  the  surface  veins  strongly 
marked,  more  vigorous  measures  are  safer.  Incisions  into  the  joint  should 
at  once  be  made,^  so  freely  as  to  give  unobstructed  exit  to  the  pus  ;  this  ought 
to  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  putrefaction.  For  some  months  I 
have  given  up  carbolic  acid  and  the  spray,  the  complicated  dressings,  etc., 
of  Prof.  Lister's  method,  and  have  found  that  abundant  syringing  of  the 
cavity  wdth  a  5-per-cent.  solution  of  boroglyceride,  and  dressing  with  the 
same,  is  safer,  and  quite  as  eflicacious.  The  choice  of  place  for  the  incision  or 
incisions  may  safely  be  left  to  the  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  reader,  and 
it  must  also  be  guided  by  observing  the  point  of  greatest  fulness,  and  also 
by  the  position  of  the  joint,  for  the  opening  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  so 
as  to  permit  of  the  best  drainage  attainable. 

Having  secured  these  great  essentials  of  treatment,  good  position,  entire 
rest,  with  support  and  thorough  drainage,  the  rest  of  the  treatment  closely 
resembles  that  of  any  other  deep  abscess.  The  cavity  must  be  syringed  or 
irrigated,  day  by  day,  with  a  cleansing  and  antiseptic  solution,  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  drainage  tubes  are  free  and  pervious  ;  also,  the  joint 
must  frequently  be  examined  lest  any  fresh  abscess  form  and,  unsuspectedly 
accumulating,  burrow  up  the  limb.  Especially  careful  must  be  the  search, 
of  course  without  disturbance  or  motion  of  the  part,  should  the  thermometer 
rise  again.  If  the  pus  have  been  fully  evacuated  by  the  first  incision  into 
the  cavity,  the  thermometer  will  fall  from  102°  or  104°  to  only  a  little  above 
normal.  If  at  any  time  it  rise,  not  suddenly,  but  gradually  for  several  days, 
there  is  in  all  probability  retention  of  pus,  wdiich  nmst  be  let  out,  even  though 
it  lie  extremely  deep.  If  the  thermometer  remain  steady  between  98°  and 
100°,  pus  is  not  likely  to  be  forming  afresh,  but  in  all  probability  the  joint  is 
going  through  the  various  healing  processes  favorably  and  well ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  part  which  has  suppurated,  be  it  larger  or  smaller,  or  be  it  the  whole  joint, 
is  getting  repaired  by  the  act  of  granulation,  during  which  the  surgeon  must 

>  This  treatment  bad  fallen  into  disuse  since  the  times  of  its  early  advocates,  Petit  and  after- 
wards Boyer  ;  it  was  revived  by  Mr.  Gay.     (Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  546.') 
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watch  for  frafji;ments  of  cartilages  which  may  he  shed,  and,  coming  forward  to- 
wards the  ahscess-opening,  niay  obstruct,  until  extracted,  the  due  outflow  of 
pus.  Thus  he  must  guide  the  patient  through  the  dangers  inseparable  from 
deep  abscess  close  to  and  between  bones;  he  must  watch  the  behavicjr  of  the 
pus,  guard  against  the  tendency  to  burrow,  especially  upward,  along  and  close 
to  the  bone ;  especially  must  he  watch  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  in 
the  first  part  of  the  case,  considering  the  danger  of  pyaemia.  Afterwards, 
and  when  the  suppuration  has  gone  on  for  a  lengthened  period,  hectic,  and 
especially  the  evidence  of  lardaceous  disease,  must  be  looked  for.  Ampu- 
tation will  sometimes  be  the  only  means  of  saving  life. 

But  when  these  dangers  do  not  arise,  or  having  arisen  have  been  success- 
fully combated,  the  local  processes  will  duly  complete  themselves;  the  pyo- 
genic and  granulation  tissues  will  have  become  consolidated  into  a  fibrous  mass, 
a  sort  of  cicatricial  tissue.  The  surgeon  may  now  by  his  treatment  conduce  to 
the  anchylosis  becoming  true,  or  he  may  keep  it  false.  As  a  rule,  it  is  better, 
in  the  upper  extremity,  to  aim  at  the  latter  event,  by  the  use  of  passive  motion 
more  or  less  vigorously  applied  according  to  circumstances.  At  the  hip  (in 
which  joint  suppurative  synovitis  is  a  very  rare  and  very  fatal  disease),  any 
slight  mobility  is  a  great  boon,  but  is  difhcult  of  attainment.  At  the  knee, 
much  depends  upon  the  following  circumstance :  Tf  there  have  been  abnormal 
mobility,  especiall}'  lateral  mobility,  it  is  best  to  permit  true  anchylosis,  lest 
a  loose  or  flail-like  joint  result.  Slight  mobility  at  the  ankle  is  desirable, 
but  the  bones  of  tlie  tarsus  acquire  such  considerable  mobility  among  them- 
selves, as  greatly  compensates  for  an  entirely  stiff  ankle  should  true  anchylosis 
occur. 

Synovitis  from  Absorption  of  Morbid  Matters. 

The  above  forms  of  synovitis,  viz.,  simple,  sanguinolent,  purulent,  dry,  and 
suppurative,  are  the  only  acute,  inflammatory  diseases,  purely  local  in  origin, 
of  the  synovial  membrane.  But  a  large  number  of  joint-diseases  are  due  to 
absorption  into  the  blood  of  poisons,  in  all  probability  of  different  sorts  of  pus.' 
Other  forms  of  joint-malady  are  merely  local  manifestations  of  diatheses — 
rheumatism  and  gout — while  one  synovitis  of  subacute  form  is  ascribable  to 
an  acquired  taint,  viz.,  the  syphilitic. 

These  various  forms  must  be  studied,  and  we  will  take  them  in  order, 
as  above.  Diseases  which  produce  synovitis  by  absorption  are  very  many, 
and  may  be  arranged  as  those :  (1)  Following  or  accompanying  wounds  or 
childbirth  ;  (2)  following  or  accompanying  gonorrhoDa  or  the  use  of  bougies, 
etc. ;  (3)  following  or  accompanying  pregnancy  and  certain  disturbances  of  the 
menstrual  function  ;  and  (4)  following  or  accompanying  the  exanthemata  and 
dysentery.  The  first  of  these  divisions  includes  all  those  forms  of  pya?mia  in 
which  articular  manifestations  occur.  The  etiology  and  symptoms  of  pyae- 
mia have  been  already  given  in  this  work,^  and  it  will  be  gathered  from  the 
article  on  that  subject,  that  the  disease  is  very  variable,  aiul  may  occur  under 
widely  different  circumstances;  and  so  also  we  find  variety  in  the  modes  of 
local  manifestation,  variety  in  the  places  Avhere  secondary  deposits  take  place, 
and  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  affected  joints  and  of  the  tissues  imme- 
diately next  the  deposit.  As  a  very  general  rule,  several  joints  are  affected, 
some  only  in  a  transient  maimer  for  thirty-six  or  forty-eiij^ht  hours,  othei*s  more 
persistently.     When  after  death  the  parts  are  exatainetl,  it  is  found  that  the 

*  In  some  of  these  cases  the  pus  is  putrid  or  putrescent,  in  others  it  contains  a  virus  due  to 
certain  fevers  or  exanthemata. 
«  Vol.  I.  p.  203  et  seq. 
VOL.  IV. — 19 
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chief  deposition  has  occurred  either  within  the  joint  cavity  or  in  tlie  sur- 
ronndinir  jmrts — cspocijilly  in  the  tendinous  slieath-s' — rarely  Kiniultaner)Usly 
in  both  places.  It'  tlic  joint  cavity  be  thcseat  of  deposition,  tlic  periarticular 
tissues  and  neighborin<;  sheatlis  are  more  wet  than  usual  with  a  serum  that 
is  fijenerally  a  little  turbid.  When  the  secondary  deposit  is  outside  tlie  joint, 
there  is  hardly  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  synovia  within  that  cavit}^, 
nor  liave  I,  as  a  rule,  foinid  it  clianged  in  quality  ;  sometimes  it  is  iiisj»is8ated 
like  the  tiuid  of  ganglia,  but  quite  bright;  sometimes  it  is  rather  large  in 
amount,  rarely  nuidd}'. 

The  i)us  of  the  secondary'  abscess  is  often  in  its  macroscopic  characters  quite 
normal;  it  may,  however,  be  already  separated  into  turbid  serum  and  sodden 
flocculi,  or  it  may  be  thick  and  of  a  brownish  color,  sometimes  uniformly, 
sometimes  in  streaks  or  blotches.  The  microscope  shows  that  even  in  the 
apparently  "laudable"'  samples  the  corpuscles  are  irregular  and  broken  down, 
and  this  is  still  more  the  case  in  the  abnormal  varieties.  Very  frequently 
the  fluid  has  a  faint  sweet  smell,  a  slight  exaggeration  of  the  pytemic  breath- 
odor;  not  unfrequently  the  taint  is  more  decided,  recalling  the  odor  of  putre- 
faction— or  is  exactly  that  detected  during  life  in  the  patient's  wound  or  dis- 
charges. 

Occasionally,  the  tissues  which  are  the  seat  of  the  deposit  are  a  little  pinker 
than  usual,  especially  if  the  disease  be  of  some  standing.  The  pink  colora- 
tion is  seen  in  little  scattered  spots ;  these  are  usually,  and  this  especially  refers 
to  the  synovial  linings  of  joints  or  sheaths,  a  little  yellow,  and  are  here  and 
there  softer  and  more  fragile  than  in  the  normal  state,  their  endothelial  lining 
being  sodden  and  loose.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  until  the  pus  has 
been  for  some  days  in  the  part,  there  is  no  sign  of  inflammation,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  of  inflammatory  phenomena,  such  as  hyperiemia,  thicken- 
ing etc. 

From  this  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  pus  is  not  produced  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tissues  among  which  it  is  deposited;  the  contrary  sequence  of 
events  ma}^  however,  occur,  viz.,  that  the  pus  deposit,  after  a  time,  pro- 
vokes inflammation  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.^  Xor  must  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  suppose  that  the  materies  morbi  is  taken  up  bodily  from  one  part 
and  deposited  in  that  form  in  another ;  it  appears  rather  that  by  certain 
matters  (living  or  chemical  contagium)  received  into  the  blood,  that  fluid  is 
so  changed  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  altered  leucocytes  and  a  not  perfectly 
healthy  serum ;  that  these  leucocytes  have  a  great  tendency  to  aggregate,  hence 
to  fall  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  therefore  to  emigrate ;  that  in  this  single 
act  the  process  resembles  one  act  of  inflammation,  but  that  the  other  factors 
of  that  state,  viz.,  the  condition  of  the  blood,  that  of  the  vascular  walls,  and 
that  of  the  tissues,  are  either  absent  or  entirely  diiiereut. 

Symptoms  of  Synovitis  by  Absorptiox. — The  general  symptoms  of  the 
pya?mic  state  do  not  concern  us  here ;  it  need  only  be  said  that  after  a  cer- 
tain duration  of  characteristic  i)yrexia  and  exhaustion,  the  i)atient  complains 
of  pain  in  one  or  more  joints,  or  may  simply,  without  complaint,  cease  to  move 
a  certain  limb.  On  examination,  the  joint  or  joints  will  be  found  swollen,  and, 
save  in  exceptional  cases,  other  articulations  will  in  a  few  days  be  similarly 

'  This  is  more  especially  to  be  observed  in  such  joints  as  the  wrist  or  ankle,  which  are  crossed 
by  many  tendons  in  synovial-linod  sheaths. 

*  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  after  death  from  severe  but  not  too  rapid  pyspuiia.  the 
vessels  of  transijan-nt  tissues,  for  instance,  tliose  of  certain  i>arts  of  tlie  peritoneum,  of  the  lung- 
surface  just  beneath  the  pleura,  and  more  e.-:peci ally  of  the  pia  mater,  will  he  found  in  many  areas, 
and  through  certain  lengtlis  of  their  course,  to  contain  a  yellowish  lluid  like  very  thin  pus,  amid 
which  a  central  streak  or  dots  of  red  will  be  found. 
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affected.  The  swelling;  is  not  like  that  of  simple  synovitis.  Even  when 
the  joint-cavity  is  manitcistly  full  ol'lluid,  considerable  [teriarticnlar  effusion, 
sometimes  evidently  situated  in  tendinous  sheaths,  masks  the  shai)e  of  that 
membrane  in  distension.  The  skin  is  in  nearly  all  cases  white.  If  redness 
be  present  at  all,  it  is  of  a  pink  quality,  in  lines,  and  in  the  site  of  lymphatics. 
A  network  of  lars2;e  veins  is  commonly  very  distinct,  and  this  api»earance  is 
usually  combined  with  oedema  of  the  limb  below.  The  temperature  of  the 
body  is  in  this  disease  very  high,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  local 
elevation  about  an  affected  Joint. 

Metastasis  from  joint  to  joint  is  in  the  early  stages  common ;  in  the  latter 
— that  is,  when  the  local  disease  has  lasted  six  days — it  is  rare.  In  certain  of 
the  more  chronic  forms  of  blood-poisoning,  and  especially  in  such  as  will  now 
come  under  consideration,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  several  joints, 
as  the  shoulders,  sterno-clavicular  joints,  wrists,  knees,  etc.  Examination 
reveals  no  swelling,  but  there  is  usually  some  tenderness.  After  a  few  days, 
most  of  these  pains  disappear,  and  localize  themselves  in  one  or  two  articu- 
lations, which  then  assume  the  charactei'istic  appearances.  It  is  these  vague, 
multi})le  joint-pains  which  cause  some  of  these  maladies  to  be  so  often  mis- 
taken for  rheumatism. 

If  we  keep  before  our  minds  a  case  of  acute  pyaemia  from  wound  or  from 
partui'ition,  there  would  seem  no  possibility  of  confounding  the  disease  with 
acute  rheumatism  ;  but,  as  before  said,  these  are  not  the  only  forms  of  blood- 
poisoning  with  which  we  have  to  do ;  indeed,  one  of  the  diseases  ascribable 
to  this  cause  has,  since  the  appearance  of  my  writings  on  this  subject,  almost 
ceased  to  be  called  by  its  former  name  of  "gonorrhceal  rheumatism."  I  would 
name  it  instead,  "urethral  synovitis."  It  very  commonly  follows  U])on 
long-standing,  or  inveterate,  or  neglected  gonorrhoeas,  and  especially  when 
the  inflammation  has  passed  far  back;  but  it  is  occasionall}'  produced  by  the 
use  of  bougies,  etc.  It  usually  begins  with  a  rigor,  and  a  rise  of  temperature 
up  to  100  or  102^  F.,  very  rarely  higher.  After  this,  the  patient,  feehug 
very  ill  and  depressed,  complains  of  pains  in  several  joints,  araono;  which  is 
nearly  always  the  knee.  Ultimately  one,  or  at  most  two  joints  remain 
affected.  Sometimes  a  rather  mild  but  obstinate  conjunctivitis,  rarely  iritis, 
is  also  present. 

After  from  five  to  nine  days,  the  most  severe  stage  of  the  disease  subsides, 
and  the  temperature  is  rarely  above  100°  F. ;  but  the  joint,  though  but 
slightly  painful  while  at  rest,  is  very  tender  on  pressure,  and  cannot  brook 
any  movement.  This  subacute  stage  is  exceedingly  obstinate,  and  at  any  time 
while  the  gonorrhcea  lasts,  even  though  it  be  a  mere  gleet,  relajise  may  occur. 
If  the  patient,  too,  after  being  cured,  contract  a  fresh  gonorrhoea,  he  will, 
though  years  may  have  intervened,  be  almost  certain  to  have  recurrence  of 
the  articular  disease.' 

The  existence  of  joint-affections  connected  with  the  female  genital  system 
was  unsuspected  by  surgeons  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  because  they 
were  always  taken  for  rheumatism  ;  nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
such  exist ;  and  since  the  publication  of  my  work  I  have  received  many  con- 
firmatory communications  from  other  observers.  Some  of  these  affections 
are  connected  with  the  pregnant  or  parturient  state,  others  simplv  with 
disturbance  of  the  menstrual  function.  The  former  we  may  deseril)e  as 
"ante-partura"  and  "post-partum."  Occasionally  there  seems  to  be  a  link  of 
connection  between  the  two  varieties.  Ante-partnm  joint-affections  occur 
mostly  about  the  fourth  mouth  of  pregnancy,  and,  judging  from  what  I  have 

'  For  examples,  see  Volkmann,  Krankheiten  der  Bowegunssorgane ;  Pitha  und  Billroth, 
Handbuch  der  CLirurgie,  lid.  ii.  S.  5U5.     See  also  my  work  on  Diseases  of  Joints,  2d  ed.  p.  113. 
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Been,  arc  most  common  in  women  who,  wlicn  not  pregnant,  suffer  from  leucor- 
rhcea.  Rigors  are  often  absent,  hut  pyrexia  is  always  [>resent,  togetlier  with 
mahiiseand  inertia — in  short, the  prodromataof  a  feverish  attack, together  with 
vague  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.  Tlie  fever,  after  about  a  week,  subsides; 
the  })aiMs  gradually  become  less  general,  and  fix  themselves,  after  wandering 
in  a  vague  and  capricious  n)amier,  in  one  or  j)erhaps  in  two  joints.  AVhen 
arrived  at  tlie  uniarticular  stage,  the  knee  or  the  hip  is  tl)e  favorite  joint. 

In  most  cases  this  malady  subsides  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  and  the 
patient  is  thought  to  have  passed  through  a  subacute  attack  of  rlieumatisra. 
But  sometimes  abortion  intervenes,  after  which  the  recovery  is  more  slow, 
the  movements  of  the  joint  being  difficult  to  re-establish  ;  in  some  cases  com- 
plete anchylosis  ensues.  A  rarer  form  is  very  severe,  even  fatal;  if,  after  six 
or  seven  days  from  the  first  attack,  the  fever  does  not  decline,  but,  after 
irregular  rigors,  iticrcases,  the  symptoms  assume  rather  the  form  of  traumatic 
pynemia,  and  the  affected  joints  become  more  swollen,  fluctuate,  and  are  evi- 
dently filled  with  pus.  If  in  this  typhoid  state  abortion  takes  place,  death 
rapidly  supervenes. 

A  similar  but  milder  form  occurring  between  the  middle  of  the  third  and 
the  sixth  week  after  childbirth,  is  very  unusual,  unless  it  have  been  preceded 
by  ante-partum  synovitis.  It  usually  begins  in  the  shoulders,  elbows,  and 
wrists,  yet  generally  migrates  to  the  lower  extremity.  The  pyrexia  is  not 
great,  and  the  local  affections  are  chiefly  periarticular.  The  patient  usually 
recovers  without  permanent  damage  to  any  joint.' 

The  sj-novitis  connected  with  irregularity  or  with  accidental  suppression  of 
the  catamenia  is  sometimes  a  mild,  at  other  times  a  severe  disease.  I  have 
known  it  to  occur  in  matrons  who  had  borne  many  children,  and  in  the  un- 
married. It  is  most  apt  to  attack  \vomen  of  lax  tibre,  who  suft'er  from  leu- 
corrhoea,  and  who  during  a  menstrual  period  are  exposed  to  cold,  producing 
suppression  of  the  flow.  A  feverish  attack  follows,  often  preceded  by  rigors, 
and  accomjmnied  by  pains  in  several  joints,  which  are  usually  ascribed  to 
rheumatism,  and  which,  after  a  few  days,  concentrate  themselves  in  one  joint 
(rarely  in  two),  most  generally  the  knee  or  hip.^  The  characteristic  local 
conditions  of  all  this  class  of  cases  are  well  marked,  viz.,  that  the  swelling 
is  largely  periarticular,  and  that  after  the  first  few  days  pain,  while  the  joint 
is  at  rest,  is  almost  absent,  but  is  very  severe  on  contact  or  movement. 

AVe  now  turn  to  another  set  of  similar,  but  not  identical,  joint-aflections, 
which  arise  during  the  course  or  after  the  subsidence  of  certain  fevers — viz., 
enteric  fever,  smallpox,  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  measles,  and  mumps — and  also 
of  dysentery.  This  class  of  joint-diseases  deserves  a  closer  study  than  has 
yet  been  accorded  it,  but  a  difficulty  lies  in  the  apparent  rarity  of  these  aftec- 
tions,  which  almost  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  one  practitioner  seeing  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  cases.  Yet  it  may  well  be  that  when  attention  is 
called  to  the  subject,  these  conditions  may  be  found  more  common  than  they 
are  at  present  supposed  to  be.  For  instance,  we  often  hear  of  a  "  rheumatism 
consecutive  to  scarlatina  ;"  less  often  of  one  "  consecutive  to  measles  ;"  but  a 
better  appreciation  of  these  multiple  joint-pains,  which  have  been  thus  likened 
to  rheumatism,  would  insure  a  clearer  insight  into  their  nature,  and  a  better 
starting-point  for  their  study. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  point  out  that  of  most  of  these  diseases,  suppu- 
rations, broken  surfaces,  or  ulceration,  is  an  intogi-al  part;  and  that,  therefore, 
there  is  a  clear  point  of  inter-relation  between  them  and  the  possible  absorp- 

'  In  one  out  of  tho  only  four  casfs  that  I  have  seen,  a  false  anchylosis  of  the  elbow  took  place. 
"  In  tln^  two  most  Sfvcrc  cases  that  I  liavc  seen,  the  knee  was  attacked  in  one,  the  hip  in  the 
other  ;  in  both  cases  false  anchylosis  resulted. 
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tioii  of  morbid  matters,  while  tliere  is  no  evident  connection  between  these 
maladies  and  subacute  rheumatism.  Moreover,  the  suiifiosed  "consecutive 
rheumatism"  has  never  the  slightest  tendency  to  induce  pericarditis  or  endo- 
carditis. 

The  joint-disease  of  t]/phoid  fever  is  peculiar,  as  haviniL!;  a  marked  tendency 
to  attack  the  hij)  and  to  produce  rapid  dislocation.  I  have  seen  three  cases 
of  this  kind,  and  my  colleague, Mr.  IJellamy,  had  another  case  under  his  care, 
in  which  suppuration  of  the  left  hip  occurred  during  the  course  of  ty[»hoid 
fever.  In  the  three  cases  which  I  saw,  the  dislocation  occurred,  in  one,  during 
an  unknown  period  of  the  fever;  in  two,  some  time  during  the  third  week. 
In  two  cases  the  patients  were  very  apathetic  and  comatose,  and  did  not  com- 
plain of  pain ;  in  one  of  them  the  dislocation  was  only  discovered  as  the 
patient  began  to  convalesce.  In  one  of  the  three  cases  the  patient  suffered 
much  at  the  hip  during  three  days,  when  the  pain  almost  suddenly  ceased ; 
probably  this  cessation  was  due  to  the  dislocation,  and  consecpient  relief  of 
tension.  In  none  of  the  cases  could  the  bone  be  replaced.  There  is  occasion- 
ally, too,  during  typhoid  fever,  a  multiple  form  of  synovitis,  of  which  I  have 
seen  but  two  examples.  Humps  is,  as  is  well  known,  subject  to  singular  metas- 
tases— sometimes  to  the  testicle,  less  usually  to  the  brain,  still  less  commonly 
to  one  or  more  joints;  it  rarely  passes  to  more  than  two  articulations,  and 
more  often  is  confined  to  one.  When  the  two  former  changes  of  place  occur, 
the  parotid  ceases,  as  a  rule,  to  be  inflamed ;  but  the  disease  may  leave  the 
part  secondarily  attacked,  and  return  to  its  first  locality.  When  a  joint  or 
two  joints  become  affected,  the  parotitis  continues ;  nor  does  the  joint-dis- 
ease exhibit  sudden  shifting  of  place.  It  is  characterized  by  rapid  eflusion 
into  the  synovial  membrane,  and  by  severe  pain.  I  believe  this  condition  to 
be  brought  about  by  impregnation  of  the  blood  with  inflammatory  products. 

Exantheinatoas  sj/novills  may  be  either  a  mild  or  a  very  severe  affection  ; 
it  is  multarticular,  and  in  its  milder  manifestations  is  so  very  like  acute 
rheumatism  as  to  be  generally  mistaken  for  that  disease;  in  its  severer  forms 
it  not  only  leads  to  local  lesions,  but  comports  itself  like  ordinary  traumatic  or 
puerperal  pytemia ;  i^carlatina  is  that  exanthcm  which  is  most  often  followed 
by  these  manifestations,  especially  in  the  more  violent  forms ;  measles  that 
which  leaves  the  most  persistent,  chronic  sequelrc,  after  passing  through  the 
usual  acute  stage.  I  cannot  see  any  generic  diflcrence  between  the  milder 
and  the  severer  form  ;  the  amount  of  poison  absorbed,  or  the  condition  of  the 
poison  at  the  time,  causes  a  diflcrence  in  the  amount  of  local  and  constitu- 
tional evil  produced.  There  is  also  a  peculiar  joint-disease,  consecutive  to, 
rather  than  a  cotemporary  of,  the  exanthemata,  more  especially  sr«r/a^/?(a  and 
diphtheria  ;  it  is  uniarticular,  and  attacks  the  larger,  never,  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  smaller  joints;  it  is  marked  by  very  rapid  and  considerable,  but  painless, 
ettusion,  and  occasionally  by  dislocation ;  it  attacks,  in  preference,  the  shoul- 
der, hip,  and  elbow.  Synovitis  has  been  observed  after  dysentery^  more 
especially  after  epidemic  dysentery;  the  disease  begins  with  the  commence- 
ment of  convalescence,  never  attacks  any  joint  but  the  knee,  and  is  marked 
by  considerable  eflusion.*  It  is  a  rare  disease.  3Ieasles  is  followed  rather 
than  accompanied  by  a  later  and  a  slower  form  of  synovitis,  exti-emely  apt 
to  become  quite  chronic,  and  to  degenerate  into  the  ordinary  form  of  strumous 
synovitis.  All  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the  maladies  of  childhood, 
must  have  noticed  how  frequently  the  commencement  of  scrofulous  disease 
of  the  cervical  glands,  of  the  viscera,  or  of  the  joints,  tallies  in  point  of  time 
with  the  convalescence  from  measles. 

'  See  Braun,  Schmidt's  Jahrbiich.  Bd.  xviii.  S.  202;  and  Witowskv,  Prager  Vierteljahrssclir, 
1847. 
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One  point  whidi  T  liavo  left  to  the  lust,  but  which  U  of  much  importance 
p;ith()loiri<"iJly  and  ]iracti('ally,  is  tlie  singular  fact  that  all  these  joint-affec- 
tions wiiich  occur  in  connection  with  fevers,  are  in  c(,'rtain  epidemics  com- 
])arativelv  freiiuent,  in  others  extremely  rare.  There  is  at  })resent  no  clue  to 
the  interi)rctation  of  this  peculiarity,  nor  will  any  he  found  until  the  condi- 
tions of  bodily  temperature,  dates  of  eruption,  periods  of  convalescence,  atmos- 
]»heric  conditions,  etc.,  in  such  epidemics,  are  carefully  noted  and  compared. 
The  knowlcdire  of  the  fact  cannot,  however,  be  otherwise  than  useful  to  the 
j»i-actitioner  wlio  encounters  one  such  event,  in  hio  interpretatioii  of  succeeding 


ones. 


Treatment  of  Synovitis  from  Absorption. — Since  the  joint-affections  of 
pyaemia,  whether  from  wound  or  parturition,  are  but  local  accidents  of  a 
Bystcmic  condition,  the  topical  management  of  the  articulations  can  be 
merely  ancillary  to  the  general  treatment  of  py;cmia.  I  am  very  far  from 
considering  that  pyannia  is  a  hopeless  condition,  as  if  the  patient  had  re- 
ceived an  "irremovable  dose  of  some  necessarily  fatal  poison.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, if  the  clinical  histories  and  the  temperature  charts  of  a  number  of 
cases  be  studied,  the  opposite  conclusion  is  almost  inevitable.  We  find  in 
the  bcirinning  a  rigor,  or  succession  of  rigors,  followed  by  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture ;  "after  a  certain  number  of  hours  the  thermometer  falls,  then  follows 
another  rigor,  and  another  period  of  pyrexia,  and  so  on  alternately.  In  cases 
in  which  the  coutagium  is  not  very  pow^erful,  or  in  which  the  patient  is  of  a 
strong  constitution,  the  intervals  between  the  fits  of  rigors  are  fairly  pro- 
longed, and  the  temperature  becomes  almost  normal  before  each  succeeding 
attack.  Where  the  o})posite  conditions  obtain,  the  rigors  succeed  each  other 
A'cry  rapidly,  and  the  thermometer  never  sinks  much.  In  the  worst  cases, 
the  initial  sliivering  fit  is  followed  by  a  pyrexia  which  never  much  abates, 
and  if  rigors  recur,  they  are  ill-developed  or  abortive.  The  first  of  these 
clinical  conditions  evidences  an  alternate  absorption  and  elimination  of  a 
morbid  material — a  poisoning  by  reiterated  doses  ;  the  second,  a  like  series 
of  events,  but,  the  dose  being  either  stronger  or  more  rapidly  absorl)ed,  is 
not  so  fully  excreted  previous  to  the  reception  of  a  fresh  instalment.  In  the 
third  set  of  cases,  the  poisoning  is  more  potent  and  continuous.  Hence  it  is 
to  be  concluded  tliat  the  system  has  great  power  of  getting  rid  of  the  con- 
tagium,  but  that  it  may  succumb  to  persistent  poisoning,  either  continuous 
or  remittent. 

These  considerations  suggest  two  methods  of  treatment :  (1)  to  aid  the 
elimination  or  destruction  of  the  poison  already  absorbed,  and  so  to  fortify 
the  system  tliat  it  may  carry  out  these  processes  to  a  successful  issue ;  (2)  to 
annul  or  weaken  the  local  source  where  the  poison  is  formed  and  whence  it  is 
absorbed.  These  two  must  in  most  cases  be  combined.  In  jinerperal  pyemia, 
the  source  of  })oisoning  is  some  sepsis  within  the  genital  tract,  and'  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  if  either  by  plentiful  aseptic  irrigations,  or  by  removal  of 
putrefying  ])laccnta  and  clots,  or  more  certainly  by  both  means  combined, 
the  source  of  putrefactive  poison  can  be  destroyed,  the  patient  who  has  not 
already  absorbed  too  nmch,  may  be  saved.* 

A  wound  which  has  got  into  such  a  state  as  to  set  up  systemic  poisoning, 
must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles,  the  mechanism  being  modified  to 
suit  the  situation  of  the  poison.  Thus,  it  should  bo  opened  uj)  so  as  to  expose 
all  its  depths  and  crevices  as  com])letely  as  possible,  and  these  nuist  all  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  purilied  with  carbolic  acid,  boro-glyceride,  or  some 

'  In  my  Work  on  joint-discasos,  a  strikinj^  example  of  this  niodo  of  treatment  is  recorded; 
and  Dr.  Maltliews  Duncan  has  published  very  similar  cases. 
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other  antiseptic.  But  since  the  tissues  around  the  wound  certainly  contain, 
and  will,  it"  left  uncared  for,  generate,  fresh  contagiurn,  some  means  of  annul- 
ling or  minimizing  this  production  must  be  used.  I  have  found  the  best 
method  to  be  by  interstitial  injection,  using  for  this  purpose  a  tubular  needle, 
perforated  not  only  at  the  end,  but  in  several  i)oints  at  the  sides;  the  collar 
of  the  needle  either  fits  a  syringe  holding  al)out  an  ounce,  or  by  means  of  an 
India-rubber  tube  may  be  connected  with  a  glass  one  of  }  or  f  inch  diameter.* 
The  needle  is  introduced  into  those  parts  where  lividity  is  present,  where 
veins  are  enlarged,  or  in  the  course  of  veins,  and  by  predilection  above  the 
wound,  and  is  moved  somewhat  while  the  fluid  tlows ;  from  one  to  three 
fluidrachms  of  a  3-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  safely  injected. 
While  this  treatment  is  being  conducted,  a  portion  of  the  urine  from  each 
micturition  should  be  put  aside  to  be  examined  before  another  injection  is 
made;  if  the  urine  does  not  assume  the  inky  appearance  due  to  carbolic-acid 
poisoning,  the  dose  may  be  repeated,  and,  when  desirable,  even  increased.^ 

On  eacii  occasion,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  all  the  fluid  used  accumu- 
late at  any  one  point,  but  to  spread  it  over  a  certain  district ;  and  on  each 
repetition  of  the  injection,  a  fresh  part  must  be  chosen  until  the  vicinity  of 
the  wound  is  exhausted,  and  then  the  series  may  recommence. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  temperature  must  be  reduced  by  the  administra- 
tion of  suitable  remedies.  If  the  skin  be  dry  and  hot,  an  effervescent  solu- 
tion of  citrate  of  ammonium  is  very  valuable.^  It  may  be  given  every  three 
or  four  hours  for  one  or  two  days  and  nights,  or  until  the  skin  becomes 
moist.  Afterwards,  or  even  at  the  beginning,  if  the  surface  is  not  at  the 
commencement  markedly  dry,  we  may  administer  large  doses  of  quinine.  In 
giving  the  drug  for  this  purpose,  it  is  better  not  to  temporize,  in  view  of 
the  grave  condition  with  which  we  have  to  deal ;  a  little  headache  or  tempo- 
rary deafness  is  unimportant,  and  I  would  therefore  recommend  20  grs.  given 
in  one  dose,  to  be  followed  by  a  like  amount  in  two  hours,  or  if  the  case  be 
severe  in  one  hour;  and  then,  if  the  temperature  fall,  after  an  equal  interval 
by  10  or  5  grs.,  according  to  the  effect  produced;  at  the  same  tinie,  a  stimu- 
lant— brandy,  champagne  (especially  if  there  be  sickness),  or  sherry — may 
be  properly  administered.  If  no  parenchymatous  injections  of  carbolic  acid 
be  used,  perhaps  even  when  their  employment  produces  no  sign  of  poisoning, 
another  drug  may  be  administered  by  the  mt)uth — and  I  believe  myself  to 
have  seen  it  productive  of  benefit — namely,  the  sulpho-carbolate  of  sodium, 
in  scruple  doses.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  shown  by  the  odor  of  the  breath 
and  the  occasional  discoloration  of  the  urine,  that  this  drug  becomes  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  and  must  in  so  far  render  that  fluid  unfavorable  to  the  life  of 
septic  fungi. 

In  the  general  treatment  of  less  acute  forms  of  this  malady,  such  as  urethral 
or  catamenial  synovitis,  less  drastic  remedies  are  necessary.  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  the  analogies  with  the  rigors  occasionally  following  cathe- 
terization, are  not  to  be  ignored.  Those  shiverings  are  successfully  treated  in 
one  of  two  ways :  We  may  either  inmiediately  give  one  or  two  large  doses 
of  quinine  ;  or  we  may  administer  a  glass  of  very  hot  spirit  and  water,  cover 

'  The  length  of  a  column  of  fluid,  an  ounce  in  quantity,  contained  in  such  a  tube,  insures- 
considerable  pressure  on  the  liquid  in  the  needle. 

*  Since  introilucing  boro-glyceride  as  a  surgical  dressing  (see  Lancet,  May  13,  and  Brit.  Med. 
Journal,  Aug.  2ti,  1882),  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  its  value  in  pyaemia,  but  a*  it  ia 
a  powerful  aseptic  it  would  probably  be  followed  by  good  results.  As  it  is  not  a  poison,  more 
entire  and  wide-spread  saturation  of  the  tissues  would  be  possible,  than  with  carbolic  acid  ;  but 
powerful  as  boro-glyceride  is  in  preventing  sepsis,  it  is  not,  I  think,  as  potent  as  carbolic  acid  in 
counteracting  a  putrefactive  action  already  set  up. 

^  Made  by  mixing  solutions  of  25  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  in  a  fluidoiuice  of  water, 
and  20  grains  of  citric  acid  also  in  a  tiuidounce  of  water. 
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the  patient  warmly  with  hhiiikctt*,  and  cause  him  freely  to  perspire.  It  is 
probahlc  that  were  a  surgeon  called,  uj»on  the  lirst  manitestation  of  the  other 
forms  above  named,  one  of  tiiese  methods  might  cause  the  attack  to  abort ; 
at  all  events,  my  observations  go  to  ])rove  that  considerable  sweating  will 
both  shorten  exantheniatous  synovitis  and  relieve  the  j)ain. 

Purgation,  in  all  these  cases,  should  only  be  employed  when  tlie  alvine  con- 
dition necessitates  its  use,  or  when  the  excretions  are  particularly  foul.  It  is 
true  that  a  certain  amount  ot  elimination  may  be  effected,  but  we  must  re- 
member that  absorption  will  at  the  same  time  be  stimulated. 

Thus  much  for  the  general  management ;  as  for  the  local  treatment,  it 
must,  in  severe  cases  and  while  the  danger  is  very  imminent,  be  limited 
almost  entirely  to  the  use  of  some  light  support;  such  patients  lie  sometimes 
apathetic,  and  perfectly  still,  but  at  other  times  there  is  much  jactitation. 
Under  these  circumstances,  to  apply  any  strict  restraint  would  be  imprudent; 
to  maintain  it,  usually  impossible.  The  arm  may,  however,  be  bandaged  to 
the  side,  a  pad  or  cushion  being  interposed,  when  the  shoulder  is  affected  ; 
when  the  hip  is  attacked,  the  use  of  weight-extension  is  the  best  treatment, 
since,  while  restraining,  it  yet  yields  to  movement.  For  like  reasons,  in 
disease  of  elbow  or  wrist,  or  knee  or  ankle,  the  limb  should  be  placed  in 
some  light  splint  and  sling.  Besides  these  mechanical  means,  it  may  be 
desirable,  when  the  genital  passages  or  the  neighborhood  of  the  wound  have 
been  cleansed  by  irrigation  ar  injection,  to  apply  the  latter  mode  of  treat- 
ment to  the  periarticular  tissues  also. 

But,  when  the  urgent  pyrexia  is  past,  the  joint-afFections  often  become  very 
lingering  ;  indeed,  some  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  the  urethral  and  catamenial 
varieties,  usually  assume  that  character  from  the  first,  while  other  forms  often 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  run  into  suppuration,  or  to  terminate  in  rapid  anchylosis ; 
this  is  especially  the  case  after  scarlatina.  Hence,  in  all  these  cases  retentive 
apparatus  is  desirable.  At  first,  and  while  any  heat  is  present,  or  while  the 
points  of  special  tenderness  are  impatient  of  pressure,  those  appliances  which 
keep  the  joint  at  complete  rest  should  be  used  ;  afterwards,  and  particularly 
in  those  maladies  which  most  tend  to  anchylosis,  the  forms  of  splint  which 
prevent  pressure,  while  permitting  a  certain  amount  of  movement,  are  pre- 
ferable. In  protracted  cases,  where  a  certain  low  form  of  fever  continues  for 
a  lengthened  period — when  the  bodily  powers  have  been  so  weakened  that 
we  cannot  much  move  the  limb,  or  the  j)atient,  without  danger — one  of  those 
forms  of  splint  which  facilitate  the  retention  of  the  limb  in  various  positions 
should  be  employed.  In  such  an  apparatus,  the  limb  can  be  kept  in  perfect 
quietude  at  an  angle  which  is  changed  every  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours, 
so  as  to  prevent  true  anchylosis,  and  so  as  to  cause  the  bands  of  a  false  anchy- 
losis to  be  as  lax  as  possible. 


Strumous  Synovitis. 

Struma  is  a  state  of  the  body  which  is  usually  inherited  ;  it  is  not  a  dis- 
ease, but  a  condition  which  renders  many  of  the  tissues  (lymphatic,  connec- 
tive, epithelial  and  endothelial)  very  prone  to  respond  to  slight  sources  of 
irritation,  by  prolonged  inllamniations  tending  to  suppuration  and  caseation. 
A  child  who  is  strumous,  although  bearing  certain  characteristics  that  mark 
the  constitution,  may  for  years,  perhaps  altogether,  escape  disease,  but  if 
some  excitation,  traumatic  or  otherwise,  arises,  the  resultant  malady  will 
present  the  diathetic  tyi)e.  Kow  the  marks  above  reterred  to  are  j)roduced 
by  certain  characteristics  in  the  nutrition  and  i^rowth  of  the  connective, 
lympluitic,  endothelial,  and  epithelial  tissues.     They  are  of  two  varieties: 
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the  one,  in  which  a  considerable  tendency  to  growth  is  combined  with  incom- 
pleteness or  at  least  tardiness  in  completing  the  j>r<)(;ess ;  the  other,  in  wljich 
the  finish  of  the  modelling  is  perfect,  even  exquisite,  hut  in  which  the  nutrition 
or  assimilation  by  the  tissues  is  insufficient.  The  former  of  these  types  is 
marked  by  a  want  of  definition  about  the  making  of  the  features ;  we  might 
say,  if  we  were  speaking  of  a  sculptor's  work,  that  a  rough  lump-sketch  had 
been  blocked  out,  but  that  the  outlines  had  been  left  blurred,  and  that  the 
modelling  was  unlinishcd.  Thus  the  head  is  large  and  uneven,  big  behind; 
the  ears  are  large  and  stand  out  widely,  their  folds  and  edges  being  thick  and 
badly  marked  ;  the  undecided,  thick,  under  lip  is  apt  to  droop,  and  both  it  and 
the  upper  one  to  crack  ;  the  alaj  of  the  nose  look  swollen  and  have  no  distinct 
edging,  nor  do  they  come  off  from  the  face  at  a  well-defined  place,  unless  marked 
by  redness  round  about.  The  eyelids  also,  often  edged  with  red,  and  fringed 
with  short,  thick  lashes  that  stand  out  in  different  directions  and  are  apt  to 
mat  together,  have  the  same  lack  of  clear  and  distinct  modelling  ;  add  to  this 
a  dull,  coarse  hair,  gravel-colored  or  lustreless  black,  and  we  have  the  strongly 
drawn  type  of  that  struma  which  tends  to  the  scrofulous,  the  glandular-swell- 
ing variety.  The  characteristics  of  the  other  kind  are  much  more  pleasing, 
indeed  often  exquisitely  beautiful :  the  thin  skin,  almost  translucent  in  its 
delicacy,  either  of  the  milk-and-rose  or  of  the  soft-brunette  complexion,  covers 
features  of  the  finest  form  and  most  refined  modelling ;  the  long  eyelashes 
fringe  their  lids  marked  with  a  delicate  tracery  of  wandering  veins  ;  the  eye- 
brows are  softly  pencilled;  the  forehead  is  placid  and  smooth,  with  ash-gray 
tones  in  the  half  shadows;  the  long  hair  is  delicate,  fine  and  silken  in  texture  ; 
and  the  lips  are  red  and  finely  cut.  There  is  no  particular  complexion  for 
this  form  ;  the  hair  varies  from  brown,  through  auburn,  to  very  fair.*  Often  a 
fine  but  long  down  grows  on  parts  not  usually  hairy,  especially  at  the  edges  of 
the  usual  cai)illary  growth — for  instance,  low  and  far  forward  on  the  temples 
and  sides  of  the  forehead.  This  type  tends  little  to  scrofulosis,  but  rather  to 
tuberculosis. 

Both  these  types  of  personal  formation  are  the  result  of  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  nutrition,  affecting  the  areolar  and  other  connective  tissues  ;  and  since 
inflammation  is  but  a  modification  of  nutritive  acts,  it  is  evident  that  if  nu- 
trition be  peculiar  its  modification  will  also  be  of  a  peculiar  type.  We  find 
therefore  that  inflammations  occurring  in  strumous  persons — or,  if  we  like 
to  call  them  so,  "  strumous  inflammations" — are  marked  by  certain  special 
features,  viz.,  a  tendency  to  fall  into  a  very  chronic  form,  and  for  the  inflam- 
matory products  to  remain  during  lengthened  periods  embryonic  (granula- 
tion-tissue), and  then  either  to  caseate  or  to  su})purate  with  nmch  fatty 
degeneration.  Indeed,  according  to  Billroth,*  "we  may  assume  a  scrofulous 
diathesis  for  those  cases  in  which  a  slight  and  transient  irritation  of  some 
part  of  the  body  sets  up  a  chronic  inflammator}"  process,  which  not  only  out- 
lasts the  irritation,  but  spreads  or  continues  inxlependently  of  it,  and  which 
usually  results  in  suppuration  or  caseation,  and  rarely  assumes  the  form  of 
pure  hyperplasia." 

In  the  British  Islands,  and  more  especially  in  the  large  towns,  struma  is  very 
prevalent;  hence  we  have  to  do,  in  both  hospital  and  private  practice,  with  a 
great  number  of  inflammations  which  have  the  characteristics  given  by  Bill- 
roth very  strongly  marked ;  among  these  is  a  class  of  very  chronic  and  very 
persistent  joint-diseases,  having  but  little  tendency  to  get  well,  but  apt  rather 
to  run  on  to  destructive  processes.  The  history  of  such  cases  may  be  conve- 
niently described  as  passing  through  three  stages. 

'  The  combination  of  very  dark  hair  with  blue  oycs  is  sijrnificant. 

*  Sorophulosis  uud  Tuberkulosis ;  Titha  uud  Billroth,  llaudbuch  der  Chirurgie,  Bd.  i.  Abth. 
2,  Heft  1,  a.  311. 
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First  Stage. — A  cliild,  generally  under  eight  years,  who  may  or  may  not 
have  had  an  attack  of  moask's'  or  scarlatina,  or  who  n)ay  hnve  snfiered  from 
onhirgcd  cervical  glands  while  cutting  the  hack  teeth,  or  who  may  hitherto 
have  heeii  peiiectly  heidthy,  is  ohserved  sometimes,  without  any  sign  of  jiain, 
to  liave  a  swollen  joint.  In  some  cases  this  is  j)receded  hy  a  slight  injury, 
in  others  the  evidence  of  traumatism  is  conjectural,  and  again  in  others  the 
ahsence  of  any  violence  is  distinctly  atHrmed  ;  often,  and  these  eases  are  in  the 
end  the  worst,  there  is  no  evidence  of  pain. 

The  enlargement  slowly  increases,  and  soon  the  child  limps,  if  the  lower 
limh  he  the  seat  of  disease.  When  examined,  the  swelling  is  seen  to  he  of  a  very 
sluipeless,  indetinite  character — rounded,  hut  not  marked  hy  the  ligaments,  etc., 
as  in  acute  synovitis ;  its  consistence  is  semi-elastic,  and  in  this  stage  equally 
resistant  throughout,  concealing  both  to  sight  and  touch  the  form  and  mark- 
ings of  the  hones  and  other  anatomical  points.  The  joint  is  easily  movable 
within  certain  restricted  limits,  and  the  motion,  unless  these  limits  be  over- 
stejiped,  is  jiainless,  as  is  also  moderate  pressure.  The  color  of  the  skin  up  to 
this  point  is  either  unaffected,  or  it  is  rather  white. 

The  opportunity  of  examining  joints,  even  in  this  very  early  stage,  some- 
times fortuitously  occurs;  we  find  then  that  the  cavity  contains  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  fluid,  which  usually  is  turbid  from  the  admixture  of  many  cells,  some 
of  which  are  like  leucocytes,  but  most  of  which  are  derived  from  the  endothelial 
lining  of  the  synovial  membrane.  The  inner  surface  of  that  structure  is  no 
longer  smooth  and  polished,  but  is  studded  with  little  rounded  or  pyramidal 
elevations,  and  presents,  not  the  branched  and  dendritic  growths  of  suj»pu- 
rative  synovitis,  but  a  difl'erent  form  of  fringe,  hypertrophied  into  thin, 

vascular  membranes,  which  encroach 
upon  and  overlie  the  cartilages.  They 
are  at  first  quite  fine  and  delicate, 
digitated  or  foliaceous,  and  fenestrated 
here  and  there,  where  in  their  luxuri- 
ant growth  two  or  more  of  the  digits 
have  coalesced  at  their  extremities, 
leaving  an  unoccupied  space  between. 
Very  soon  these  pannus-like  forma- 
tions increase  in  thickness,  become 
coarser,  inflame,  and  granulate  like 
the  other  soft  parts  of  the  joint-struc- 
ture, and  at  last  form  an  inflammatory 
tissue.  The  cut  edge  of  the  synovial 
and  perisynovial  tissues  presents  (Fi^. 
636)  a  jell3'-like  appearance,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  round  and  pyra- 
midal elevations  above  mentioned. 
The  color  of  this  material  is  light 
pink  or  yellow,  with  the  suspicion  of 
a  green  tinge  in  the  shadows  :  through 
it  run  long,  wavy,  hardly  branching 
vessels,  and  thin  white  lines  of  unal- 
tered or  scarcely  altered  fibrous  tissue. 
This  gelatinous  material  encroaches 
on  the  joint-cavity,  and   extends  to- 

Strnrnons  synovitis;  granulation  tissue  lyi„K  on  .he  ^^    ^^^^    ^^-        ^  ^|  Varying 

cartilage.     (From  a  specimen  m  the    Museum  of   the  •ii         i  •  'ii-  •/& 

Royal  College  of  SurKeous.)  With  thC  duratlOU  ot  tllC    dlSCaSC. 


Fisr.  Gr!(J 


•  Th«  first  symptoms  of  strumous  disease  are  frequently  dated  from  a  protracted  convalescence 
after  measles. 
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A  shred  or  fino  section  of  tliis  material  shows  it  to  bo  composed  of  a  mass 
of  cells,  round  and  sj)indle-slia]ii'(l,  together  with  hare  nucU'i,  the  whole  held 
together  by  ground-substance,  granulated  or  delicately  iibrillated,  and  of  very 
soft  consistence.^  The  area  jjcrvaded  by  this  material  is  not  equally  thick  in 
all  parts  ;  in  one  sjiot  it  may  hardly  encroach  beyond  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  cavity,  in  another  it  may  be  much  thicker,  while  in  a  tliird 
place  it  may  send  out  a  prolongation  extending  a  considerable  distance. 
Wherever  it  exists,  it  Invades  any  intervening  structures;  it  grows  in  the 
interstices  of  ligaments,  and  gradually  separates  or  transforms  their  iibres; 
that  is,  the  cells  of  the  areolar  tissue  which  pervades  those  structures,  forma 
by  proliferation  this  sort  of  material. 

This  substance  is  granulation-tissue,  exactly  like  that  which  forms  the  floor 
of  ulcers,  and  produced  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  ;  the  act  of  granulation  is 
not  confined  to  strumous  joint-disease,  it  occurs  also  in  ordinaiy  chronic  syno- 
vitis, such,  for  instance,  as  is  left  after  an  acute  attack;  and  though  in  the 
strumous  disease  the  granulation-tissue  is  unusually  soft,  the  action  itself  is  not 
peculiar  to  that  malady  ;  it  is  the  after-behavior  of  the  granulation-tissue  which 
individualizes  the  disease.  Thus,  in  the  chronic  stage  of  an  acute  synovitis, 
the  granulations  develop  rapidly  int^)  a  flbrous  form  of  cicatricial  tissue,  and 
this  tendency  is,  as  we  shall  see,  still  more  strongly  marked  in  chronic  rheu- 
matic synovitis.  But  in  the  malady  which  we  are  now  considering,  the  new 
tissue  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  cicatrization  or  fibrillation  ;  it  renjains,  or 
at  least  tends  to  remain,  for  i\n  indetinite  time,  the  same  unformed  or  embry- 
onic material;  and,  then,  without  further  organization,  is  apt  to  undergo 
either  fatty  or  purulent  degeneration.^ 

There  remains  yet  another  degenerative  process  which  miisjt  be  noticed — 
the  tuberculous.  For  very  many  years  past,  the  possibility  or  probability 
that  the  extreme  obstinacy  of  strumous  synovitis,  such  as  just  described,  might 
be  due  to  tuberculosis  of  the  synovial  membrane,  has  been  constantly  borne 
in  mind  ;  I  myself  have  not  only  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  evidence 
to  prove  the  fact,  but  have  also  been  aware  that  old  and  indolent  granula- 
tions— tuberculoid  nodules— consisting  in  great  part  of  giant-cells,  could  be 
found  in  these  cases.  Within  the  last  two  years,  however,  the  subject  has 
reached  another  phase. 

In  1880,  Dr.  ]\Iax  Schiiller  published  his  well-known  account^  of  experi- 
ments on  a  number  of  animals  which  he  had  rendered  diseased  by  the 
injection  of  tuberculous  matter,  and  in  which  he  had  at  the  same  time,  or  at 
least  during  the  same  day,  as  a  rule,  injured  the  right  knee-joint.  With 
these  experiments,  and  with  the  inferences  drawn  therefrom,  is  intimately 
mixed  up  the  doctrine  of  a  special  living  organism  as  the  cause  and  origin  of 

•  The  cells  are  evidently  produced  almost  entirely  by  the  proliferation  of  the  connectiv^j-tissue 
cells,  emigration-corpuscles  playing  but  a  very  small  part  in  their  formation. 

•  The  anatomical  condition  above  described  is  tliat  which  Sir  B.  Brodie  called  "A  Morbid 
Change  of  Structure  of  the  Synovial  Membrane."  The  disease  is  what  Wiseman  called 
"White  Swelling,"  a  term  which  afterwards  was  extended  to  many  forms  of  joint-disease. 
Bonnet  (JIaladies  des  Articulations)  and  Kichet  (Maladies  des  Articulations)  term  it  "  fon- 
gueuse."  Volkmann  (loc.  cit.)  names  the  disease  '*  FungiJseGelenkentziindung."  llueter  (Klinik 
der  (Jelenkkranheiten,  Bd.  i.  S.  77)  would  make  distinctions  among  all  those  chronic  forms  of 
synovitis  in  which  considerable  thickening  or  hyperplasia  takes  place,  naming  them  resjiectively 
si/itoritis  hi//>('rj>lastiai,  witli  the  adjuncts  lan'ii  or  ixuniosd,  (granulosa  or  J'uiKjnsa,  tulxrosa  or  jiapll- 
luris;  but  these  somewhat  grandiose  names  indicate  no  real  pathological  dill'erences  ;  indeed,  he 
confesses  "that  in  the  same  joint  these  dilferent  forms  of  hyperpKastic  inflammation  coexist." 
Tliey  are,  indeed,  mere  variations,  according  to  the  degree  and  stage  of  the  disease,  according  as 
the  granulations  tend  more  or  less  to  advanced  development. 

•  Kxperimcntelle  und  histologisclu;  Untersuchungeu  iiber  die  Entstehan  uud  Ursachen  der 
skrophulosen  uud  tuberkuloseu  Geleukleideu,  u.  s.  w. 
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tubercle.  AVith  regard  to  this  work  and  this  doctrine,  I  can  only  say,  while 
ac'kii()\vk'(l<;iii,i!:  iully  and  freely  the  e^reat  industry  and  jjatience  involved  in 
J)r.  Scliiilli-r's  labors,  that  they  re(iuire  much  eontirniarion,  1  cannot  consider 
thcni  in  any  way  conclusive,  concernini:;  what  ibr  us  just  now  is  the  inijiortant 
iioint,  the  origin  of  strumous  synovitis  in  tuberculosis  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. This  is  certainly  not  the  occasion,  nor  have  I  here  the  sjiace,  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  criticism  of  Dr.  Schiiller's  work ;  but  I  must  point  out  that 
the  history  which  I  have  given  of  strumous  synovitis,  is  that  of  a  ver}'  slow 
malady,  commencing  in  children  either  a  little  weakened  and  depressed,  or 
a[i]iarently  in  fairly  good  health,  and  who  have  either  received  a  slight  injury 
to  the  joint,  or  none  at  all.  The  right  knees  of  Dr.  SchiAller's  rabbits  and 
dogs,  after  they  had  received  into  their  lungs  a  considerable  quantity  of 
tuberculous  matter,  were  injured  ("contundirt").  "The  leg  did  not  undergo 
dislocation  or  torsion :  partly  because,  although  the  ligaments  were  torn, 
very  little  or  no  blood  was  eii'used  into  the  joint  or  the  tissues  ;  jiartly  because 
the  bones  at  the  epijdiyseal  lines  were  fractured  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ei^iphyses 
of  both  femur  and  tibia  were  torn  away."^ 

After  injecting  various  forms  of  tubercular  tissue  into  the  animals'  lungs, 
and  damaging  their  right  knee-joints  in  the  way  described,  Dr.  Schiiller  found 
in  the  inflammatory  products  about  the  injured  knees,  sometimes  histological 
elements  which  he  considered  tuberculous,  at  other  times  such  as  he  thought 
doubtful  ("vielleicht  als  initiale  Tuberkel"),  at  others,  appearances  not  even 
eolorably  tuberculous. 

Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  animals  (generally  rabbits,  which  are 
prone  to  tubercular  disease),  artificially  aftected  with  acute  tubercular  in- 
toxication, and  at  the  same  time  with  very  severe  traumatism  of  a  joint, 
were  in  a  state  by  no  means  analogous  to  that  of  a  strumous  child  who  has 
hereditary  tendency  to,  or  is  actually  ailing  from,  chronic  tuberculosis,  and 
who  may  have  received  slight  or  no  articular  injury. 

Dr.  Schiiller  describes,  excellently  and  minutely,  various  conditions  of  low, 
fungoid  granulations  which  alTected  the  "contundirt"  joints;  but,  of  course,  he 
could  not  find,  in  these  infected  and  often  almost  moribund  animals,  the  same 
forms  of  inflammation  as  in  healthy  creatures  receiving  a  like  injury  ;  the 
process  of  inflammation  in  weakly  systems  tends  to  the  production  of  fungous 
or  pannus-like  forms,  quite  independently  of  tubercle.  And  not  merely  must 
the  ill  state  of  health  in  these  animals  be  taken  into  account,  but  also  the 
fact  that  embolic  clots  are  very  apt  to  lodge  in  the  synovial  tissues,  especially 
if  injury  have  rendered  them  hypersemic. 

But  let  us  shortly  examine  the  results  of  injections  and  contusions  in  24 
animals.  Of  these,  five  were  infected  with  phthisical  expectoration ;  these 
all  showed  changes  considered  to  be  tubercular.^  Six  were  infected  with 
nunute  pieces  of  tubercular  lung.  Of  these,  one  died  on  the  fifth  day,  and 
one  (a  dog)  was  killed  three  and  a  half  months  subsequently ;  his  internal 
organs  "were  extremely  thickly'  beset  with  pearl-gray  tubercles;"  in  the 
granulations  of  the  injured  joint  were  several  white  nodules,  not  as  large  as  a 
pin's  head,  and  in  one  })laee  other  signs  ("perha])s  giant  cells")  still  less  sig- 
nificant;  the  other  four  animals  (rabbits),  dying  in  from  15  to  34  days, 

»  Op.  cit.,  s.  19. 

^  I  will  not  here  compare  my  histological  experience  with  that  of  so  practised  a  niicroscopist  as 
Dr.  Schiiller,  hut  I  confess  to  feeling  by  no  means  sure  that  many  of  the  nodular  cell-accumula- 
tions described  in  liis  work  were  tubercle.  The  anatomical  characters  of  that  material  are  not  as 
yet  determined  ;  certainly,  giant  cells  cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusively  characteristic.  They 
arise  in  old  granulations  of  almost  an^'  unhealed  wound,  where  vascularity  happens  to  be  deficient, 
and  by  the  same  law  in  the  jicrsisteiit  granulation-tissue  of  strumous  joint  or  bone  intiammation. 
I  certainly  could  not,  for  instance,  accept  some  specimens  shown  at  the  Pathological  tSociety,  as 
undoubtedly  examples  of  tubercle-     (I'ath.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  174.) 
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showed  spots  on  the  synovial  membrane  which  "may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
initiiil  tubercle."  Six  were  itit'ected  with  portions  of  tuberculous  lymiibiitic 
glands  ;  they  died  or  were  killed  at  various  })eriods,  from  12  days  to  6  months, 
and  though  several  succumbed  to  general  tuberculosis,  the  utmost  similarity 
that  the  joint-apj>earances  bore  to  tubercle  consisted  in  their  presenting 
"masses  of  round,  oval,  and  caudate  (birncnform)  cells  ranged  together,  having 
the  appearance  of  heaps  of  epithelioid  ecUs''  and  ''•colossal  f/idid-ixUs.''  ^  Four 
were  infected  with  lupus  tissue;  of  these  none  showed  anything  more  char- 
acteristic ot  tubercle  in  the  synovial  membrane  than  "  quantities  of  round 
cells  in  the  superticial  layers  of  the  synovial  membrane."  Lastly,  three  were 
injected  with  tuberculous  (?)  synovial  membrane ;  the  joints  of  these,  again, 
showed  nothing  characteristic  of  tubercle.  Therefore,  of  the  24  injured  and 
infected  animals,  we  find  that  only  those  infected  by  sputum  showed  any 
clear  marks  of  tubercle  in  the  joint  structures,  save  one  dog  infected  with 
phthisical  lung  tissue.^  Actual,  pulpefied  tubercle  injected  into  the  lung 
appears  to  have  had  little  or  no  effect  in  producing  joint-tubercles,  even 
though  the  animal  died  of  tubercular  infiltration  of  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
and  kidneys.3  It  is,  of  course,  with  so  careful  an  experimenter  as  Dr.  Schiiller, 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  material  injected  was  what  he  intended,  and  that 
it  was  non-putrescent.  But  can  this  last  condition — non-putrescence — ever 
be  insured  with  sputum?  The  expectorations  of  phthisis  contain,  no  doubt, 
a  certain  amount  of  tubercular  matter.  The  same  must  be  said  of  such  lung- 
tissue,  lymphatic  glands,  etc.,  as  were  used  in  these  experiments  ;  but  the  ex- 
perimentalist assures  us  that  these  latter  were  as  fresh  as  possible  (thiinlichst 
frisch).  On  the  other  hand,  the  shreds  of  lung-tissue  and  the  detritus  of 
tubercle  that  form  part  of  the  expectoration  of  phthisis,  are  much  chansred, 
even  before  they  become  detached;  then,  while  enveloped  in  pus  or  muco-pns, 
they  and  the  secretion  are  long  exposed  to  currents  of  not  very  pure  air,  by 
which  they  are  moved  up  and  down  the  bronchi  and  trachea,  until  finally 
ejected  in  a  state  particularly  likely  to  produce,  in  the  blood  of  another 
animal,  those  dyscrasiae  of  which  embolic  and  other  infarcts  of  synovial 
membranes  form  a  notable  and  integral  part.  It  appears  to  me  very  sifjnifi- 
cant,  that  these  particular  injections  should  have  been  followed  by  so  much 
more  marked  effects  than  others  of  equally  or  more  tuberculous  substances. 
Neither  are  the  subsequent  experiments,  carried  out  with  fluids  cultivated 
from  tuberculous  tissues,  in  any  way  more  convincing;  indeed,  in  them 
lies  another  source  of  possible  fallacy.  They  show  that" a  certain  cultivated 
organic  poison,  derived  from  tuberculous  tissues,  produced  in  the  lungs  what 
was  very  possibly  tuberculosis,  but  at  the  joints,  again,  the  "perhaps  initial 
tubercle,"  and  certain  spots  of  Avhich  it  could  only  be  said  that  "they  might 
be  considered  as  tuberculous  formations."* 

How  far  Dr.  Schiiller's  investigations  may  go  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
livinc^  organism  as  the  generator  of  tubercle,  does  not  concern  us  here  ;'  our 
task  is  purely  surgical,  and  in  this  place  only  concerns  the  joints.  With 
regard  to  these,  the  experiments  apjtear  to  show  that,  even  while  inteninl 
organs  are  deeply  infected  with  acute  and  subacute  artificial  tuberculosis,  the 
synovial  membranes,  even  though  severely  injured,  will  resist  the  infection  to 
such  a  degree  tliat,  as  a  rule,  only  doubtful  or  "  initial"  signs  of  tuberculous 
action  can  be  detected  by  either  naked-eye  or  microscopic  research. 

'  The  italics  are  Dr.  Schiiller's. 

*  Did  space  ptirniit,  it  would  be  easy  to  show — this  creature's  iutcrnal  organs  being  stuffed 
with  tubercle  for  three  months — that  the  inflanu-d  synovial  membrane  could  hanllv  escape. 

3  One  is  a  little  struck  to  lind  that  granulations  from  so-called  tubercular  joints  had  no  effect. 

*  Op.  cit.,  S.  G4. 

6  It  is  curious  that  Schiiller  should  describe  and  picture  this  organism  as  a  micrococcus,  oval 
or  pear-shaped,  and  that  Koch  should  call  it  a  bacillus. 
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Moreover,  it  is  a  very  instructive  outcome  of  these  experimonts,  that  in  no 
sinirk'  iiistaiicc  was  a  joint,  tliat  liad  not  Ijoen  artificially  in_)Mr<'(l,aiie(tc'd  with 
iiiti;ininiation.     It'a  tuherciilous  condition  of  body  could  render  the  j»erson  or 
animal  jieculiarly  liable  to  funpitinij:  forms  of  synovitis,  many  of  those  ani- 
mals, which  succumbed  or  were  killed,  after  a  certain  number  of  weeks  or 
months,  with  lungs  and  other  viscera  stuffed  or  studded  with  tubercle,  would, 
we  should  suppose,  have  shown  some  marks  of  joint-afiection.     But  such  a 
condition,  save  merely  as  regarded  the  direct  result  of  injury,  was  uniformly 
absent,     AVc  know  that  struma  and  tubercle  are  in  some  way  (thou<rh  we 
know  not  how)  closely  allied  ;  we  see,  again  and  again,  children  with  stru- 
mous joint-maladies  dying  of  phtliisis,  or  of  tubercular-meningitis,  while 
still  the  articular  disease  is  nascent,  and  certainly  non-tubercular.     In  this 
fact,  again,  we  have  therefore  another  evidence  how  little  prone  to  tubercu- 
losis are  the  synovial  njcmbrancs.     I  confess  to  have  believed  that  the  inflam- 
matory granulation-tissue  of  strumous  synovitis  was  very  apt  to  be  affected 
by  tubercle;  but  the  difhculty  which  Dr.  Schiiller  encountered  in  producing 
that  neoplasm  in  "contundirt"  joints  of  tuberculized  animals,  seems  to  render 
a  re-examination  of  the  subject  desirable.     But  although  the  healthy  synovial 
membrane,  and  perhaps  the  inflammatory  tissue  generated  from  it,  appear  to 
resist  the  invasion  of  tubercle,  the  latter,  especially  when  it  becomes  old  and 
fungoid,  yields  in  certain  spots  to  other  forms  of  degeneration.     The  suppu- 
rative and  fatty  are  common  ;  the  caseous  (without  passing  through  previous 
phases)  not  very  uncommon ;  and  also  not  very  unusual  is  another,  the  patho- 
logical place  of  which  is  doubtful,  in  which  one  sees,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
ielly-like  granulation-tissue,  little  spots,  rather  dry  and  dull,  looking  almost 
as  if  grains  of  tine  powder  had  fallen  into  it.    So  small  are  these  that,  were 
there  but  one  or  two,  they  would  be  imperceptible,  or  would,  at  all  events, 
escape  notice;  but,  as  they  are  many,  they  give  a  peculiar,  almost  dusty, 
look  to  the  specimen.      Examined  with  a  microscope  of  sufficient  power, 
these  spots  show  a  closer  packing  of  the  cells,  which  may  be  round,  or  more 
often  seem  by  pressure  to  have  been  shaped  into  a  variety  of  epithelial-like 
forms.     Tlioy  generally  lie  so  as  to  give  the  impression  of  a  ciix-ular  or  ovoid 
arrangement,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  circle  are  frequently  one  or  two  giant- 
cells  ;"  indeed,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  the  growth  of  these  giant-cells 
wdiich,  compressing  those  around  them,  causes  the  closer  agmination,  and 
the  ai)pearance  of  circular  arrangement  above  described.     That  pressure  has 
some  share  in  the  matter,  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  section  passes 
just  over  or  through  one  or  two  of  these  spots,  they  cause  a  little  projection 
of  pin-point  size,  or  sometimes  larger.      AVhether  or  no  these  little  spots 
be  tubercle,  must  be  decided  by  some  future  histologist.     If  they  are  so  inter- 
preted, they  are  merely  the  tubercle  of  inflammatory  products ;  even  those 
found  in  the  injured  joints  of  Dr.  Schiiller's  animals  belong  to  that  category; 
and  I  suppose  it  has,  for  many  years,  been  known  that  inflanmiatory  pro- 
ducts, when  sufficiently  persistent,  are  apt,  in  strumous  individuals,  to  become 
tuberculous.     But  that  is  not  the  question — it  does  not  even  touch  the  only 
question  of  real  interest  and  im[)ortance — which  is.  Does  tubercle  ever  become 
deposited  in  a  previously  healthy  synovial  membrane,'  and  give  rise  to  a 
typical  inflammation  ?     At  present  we  have  no  evidence  that  this  ever  occurs ; 
and  Dr.  Schiiller's  book  goes  very  far  to  prove  its  non-occurrence,  since  even 
inflamed  synovial  membranes  were  with  difliculty  infected;  and  since,  in  the 
highly  tuberculized  animals  which  were  the  subjects  of  his  experiments,  there 
was  not  found  a  single  spot  of  tubercle  in  anyone  uninjured  (''nicht  con- 
tundirt") joint. 

'  Cancellous  bone-tissue  stands  in  the  same  conditions 
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We  must  ijow  leave  this  digression,  and  continue  to  trace  the  course  of  dis- 
eased action  in  strumous  synovitis.  Wo  left  tlic  joint  at  the  stage  of  heaped- 
up  granulation-elements,  having  little  or  no  tendency  to  form  tissue  ;  wo  have 
studied  these  only  as  hecoming  developed  in  the  synovial  and  other  soft  parts, 
and  have  not  as  yet  touched  on  the  invasion  of  other  articular  constituents. 
The  next  two  steps,  if  disease  still  persists,  are  invasion  of  the  cartilage  and 
hone,  and  degeneration  with  suppuration  of  the  granulation-tissue  ;  hut  it  is 
not  an  unavoidable  necessity  that  the  malady  nmst  continue — must  go  on  to 
take  those  two  ste[)S — the  progress  may  l)e  arrested  at  the  point  now  reached. 
The  embryonic  tissue  assumes  further  developmental  action,  and  gradually  be- 
comes converted  into  fibrous  tissue,  while  doubtless  at  the  same  time  many 
of  the  cells  and  bare  nuclei  simply  melt  away  and  are  absorbed.  The  process 
is  exactly  the  same  as  the  tilling  up  and  cicatrization  of  an  ulcer  or  o[»en 
wound,  healing  by  granulation;  the  result  is  similar  healing  by  means  of  cica- 
tricial tissue,  which  in  this  locality  is  called  thickening.  It  commences  with 
cessation  of  the  ordinary  process  of  inHammation,  namely,  proliferation  of 
cells ;  then  those  cells  already  formed  undergo  the  necessary  fibrous  transfor- 
mations elsewhere  described.  There  is  therefore  a  period,  an  interregnum 
after  the  cessation  of  inflammatory  action  and  before  the  commencement  of 
that  which  is  reparative,  during  which  little  or  nothing  is  going  on;  a  period 
which,  except  in  bad  cases  marked  by  decided  cachexia,  lasts,  I  believe,  a 
considerable  time. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  cessation  of  inflammation  is 
always  so  early — that  is,  previous  to  the  invasion  of  cartilage  and  bone — 
nor  indeed  to  a  certain  amount  of  degeneration  and  suppuration.^  ]Sreither 
must  it  be  assumed  that  after  the  interregnum  repair  always  sets  in.  On  the 
contrarj',  the  malady  may  then  enter  on  its  next  stages.  These,  viz.,  degene- 
ration of  granulation-tissue  and  invasion  of  the  harder  parts,  have  no  inter- 
relationship either  of  time  or  causation.  I  have  often  examined  joints  the 
cavity  of  which  has  been  all  but  obliterated,  and  the  structures  around 
wiiich,  even  to  the  skin,  have  been  occupied  by  unaltered  granulation-tissue; 
and  also  other  joints  in  which  such  tissue  has  greatly  degenerated,  while  the 
harder  structures  have  been  sound;  and  yet  again,  in  other  cases,  I  have  found 
that  while  much  less  disease  of  the  soft  [)arts  could  be  detected,  the  cartilages 
and  bones  have  been  in  great  measure  destroyed.  Xevertheless,  although  the 
period  when  the  harder  parts  participate  in  the  morbid  change  is  very  varia- 
ble, I  propose,  because  that  participation  is  so  important  a  factor  of  the  whole 
disease,  to  take  this  event  as  the  line  of  division  between  its  first  and  second 
stages. 

Second  Stage. — We  have  seen  (p.  281)  that  the  acute  inflammation  of  a  sup- 
purating joint  easily  and  rapidly  spreads  from  one  structure  to  another,  and 
indeed  all  violent  inflammations  have  a  tendency  to  invade  neighboring  parts. 
But  it  is  at  first  a  little  difficult  to  perceive  how  so  quiet,  so  slow  an  act  as 
strumous  sN-novitis  should  be  so  all-pervading,  how  or  why  that  process  of 
cell  proliferation  should  spread  from  tbe  perisynovial  tissue  to  othei's  so  un- 
like it  as  bone  and  cartilage.  The  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the  histology  of 
articulations.  When  at  a  certain  very  early  stage  of  foetal  life,  the  limb  buds 
first  appear,  no  Joints  exist — the  cartilage  which  is  to  form  the  limb  bones 
lies  undivided  in  its  periosteum  ;  soon,  at  certain  jdaces,  transveree  rifts  appear, 
which,  spreading  outward  from  the  centre,  divide  that  cartilage  into  segments. 
The  fissure  does  not  extend  straight  and  simply  across  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  cartilage,  but  near  the  edge  bifurcates  or  becomes  double,  so  that  a  ring 

*  These  later  acts  of  healing  are  again  referred  to  on  page  307. 
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of  that  Rtruetiire  is  separated  from  the  rest  except  at  its  upper  and  lower 
ediros,  -wlioro  it  is  still  continuous  with  the  ])riniordial  cartihigc  Thi.s  ring, 
l)y  a  serifs  of  curious  iihrilUir  cluin_tz;c's,  Ijcconios  afterwards  ihu  synovial  uiem- 
hi-aiic — whii'h  therefore  is,  and  remains  througliout  life,  in  structural  con- 
tinuity both  with  the  bone  and  with  the  cartilage;  of  incrustation.  Articular 
cartilage  is  but  an  unossified  portion  of  the  j)rimordial  cartilage ;  synovial 
niombranc  is  also  a  i)art  of  the  same  structure  converted  into  a  tubular  mem- 
brane;  the  librous  joint-capsule  is  a  metaniorpliosed  ring  of  the  original  j)eri- 
chondrium.  Thus  a  synovitis  spreads  by  direct  continuity  of  structure  both 
to  the  cartilage  and  to  the  bone. 

The  disease  of  cartilage  which  arises  during  the  course  of  a  synovitis  is 
likewise  inflammatory.*  In  the  section  on  Diseases  of  Cartilages,  the  histo 
logy  of  chondritis  will  be  more  fully  described.  Here  it  may  be  briefly  said 
that  the  cells,  like  those  of  other  connective  tissues,  proliferate  ;  the  corpus- 
cles, therefore,  at  flrst  enlarge,  and  then  are  ruptured  ;  leucocytes  also  doubtless 
penetrate  the  mass.  In  consequence  of  this  cell-action,  the  hyaline  structure 
is  broken  up  into  fibres,  some  of  which  are  subsequently  absorbed  or  used 
up  by  the  growing  cells,  while  others  become  detached,  and,  falling  into  the 
joint-cavity,  mingle  with  the  tissue-detritus  and  the  fluids.  Many  of  the 
fibres,  however,  remain,  and  give  a  velvety  texture  to  the  floor  and  edges  of 
the  ulcer. 

AVherever  the  inflammation  has  spread  directly  from  the  synovial  membrane 
to  the  cartilage,  the  actions  above  described  commence  at  or  near  the  surface, 
and  may  be  either  very  chronic  or  much  more  rapid.  In  the  former  case, 
the  change  is  first  marked  by  the  appearance  of  a  white  or  yellowish,  opaque 
spot,  generally  protruding  a  little  beyond  the  rest  of  the  surface ;  this  is 
found  on  section  to  be  conical,  the  base  at  the  surface,  the  apex  at  a  depth 
varyincc  according  to  the  age  and  stage  of  the  ulcer,  until  the  point  reaches 
to,  or  is  truncated  by,  the  bone.  In  and  a  little  beyond  the  limit  of  this  spot, 
the  enlarged  corpuscles,  ruptured  near  the  surtiace,  and  the  fibrillatcd,  hyaline 
structure,  are  very  evident.  In  the  quicker  form  of  ulceration,  these  changes, 
though  they  probably  occur,  are  hardl}'  to  be  traced.  When  completed,  the 
former  kind  of  ulcer  has  a  coarse,  velvety  appearance ;  the  latter  has  a  clean- 
cut  though  often  very  irregular  edge.  Every  excess  of  action  must  be  accom- 
panied by  increased  nutrition,  and  to  support  the  superabundant  cell  growth 
there  must  be  an  augmented  flow  of  blood.  The  hypenx^mia  of  chondritis 
may  be  seen  by  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  cancellar  bone-tissue 
which  immediately  underlies  the  articular  lamella.  The  red  spot  or  blotch 
exactly  opposite  the  ulcer  of  cartilage  is  a  very  decisive  and  well-marked 
appearance. 

But  when  this  hyperajmia  has  lasted  some  time,  it  produces  certain  local 
eft'ects;  the  cancellar  lining  membrane  assumes  the  same  prolifci-ating  action, 
and  the  cancellar  plates  begin  to  inflame,  the  thin  parietes  rapidly  sottening  and 
breaking  down  ;  tbe  articular  lamella  disintegrates,  so  tliat  now  the  ulcer  of  the 
cartilage  leads  directly  down  into  a  granulating  cavity  in  the  bone ;  or,  to  put 
the  same  subject  in  other  words,  the  granulations  s})ringing  fr(^m  an  inflam- 
matory cavity  in  the  hone  pass  through  the  ulcoi-ated  o})ciiing  in  the  carti- 
lage, and  sprout  into  the  joint,  where  they  mingle  with  those  granulations 
that  spring  from  the  synovial  membrane. 

Yet  a  dift'ercnt  mode  wherel)y  cartilage  becomes  detached  (not  ulcerated) 
must  be  noticed :  the  cancellar  hypera'mia  produced  originally  at  one  or  two 

'  It  was  considered,  previous  to  ISdO,  that  the  cartilages  were,  durinpr  sj'novitis,  quite  inert, 
and  tliat  their  iileeratinn  was  caused  hy  a  rodent  action  of  the  liypertrophied  fringes  and  pannus- 
like  prolongations  from  the  inflamed  synovial  membranes. 
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sj)ots  by  the  cartilaeie  ulceration,  sometimes  spreads  laterally  beneath  the 
articular  luniella,  and  the  resulting  osteitis  is  much  more  extensive  than  the 
oriujinal  chondritis;  the  cancellar  plates  and  articnlar  lamella  consequently 
ir'ivG  way  for  a  considerable  distance  beneath  cartilage  which  is  still  in  a 
sound,  or  almost  sound,  condition.  That  piece  of  cartilage  therefore,  being 
now  (kitached,  lies  floating,  as  it  were,  between  synovial  and  bone  granula- 
tions, having  still  adherent  to  its  deep  surface  a  sabulous  matter  composed  of 
the  detritus  of  the  articular  lamella. 

Thus  the  joint  has  arrived  at  this  state:  the  two  (or,  in  some  instances, 
three)  bones  are  no  longer  closed  at  their  ends,  either  by  cartilage  or  a  con- 
tinuous plate  of  bone  ;  thoir  cancelli,on  the  contrary,  lie  open,  and  from  them 
sprout  granulations,  whii-h,  with  those  from  the  synovial  membrane,  form 
one  mass.  The  unsealed  bones  are  conjoined  by  a  mass  of  granulations,  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  a  cavity,  usually  containing  pus,  and  there  are  generally 
also  more  abscess-cavities  among  the  inflammatory  tissues.  The  capsular  or 
other  ligaments  are  likewise  invaded  by  this  same  material,  and  are  thereby 
softened  and  loosened,  and  may  in  time  become  absorbed.  It  is,  however, 
i-are  that  the  mere  proliferating  (granulating)  mass  goes  on  to  thus  entirely 
occupy  tlie  place  of  the  former  joint,  without,  in  some  part,  undergoing 
either  degenerative  and  destructive,  or  reparatory  and  consolidating  acts. 
Thus  there  may  be  abscesses  in  various  parts,  accompanied  or  preceded  by 
fatty  degeneration,  or,  more  rarely,  by  spots  of  caseation ;  or,  again,  we  may 
iind  here  and  there  a  tendency  to  form  cicatricial-like,  flbrous  tissue  through- 
out a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  growth.  All  these  changes  we  will  leave 
for  the  present,  in  order  to  study  certain  phenomena  that  accompany  syno- 
vitis, and,  more  especially,  the  ulceration  of  cartilage. 

We  have  seen  (page  2G4)  that  in  acute  synovitis  the  flexor  muscles  shorten 
very  considerably,  thus  producing  persistent  flexion  of  the  joint ;  this  is  at 
tirst  merely  contraction  of  a  reflex  character — that  is  to  say,  the  oapxoj  is 
actively  involved — but  after  a  time  the  sarcolemma  and  other  fibrous  elements 
shorten  themselves  (since  the  muscle  is  never  elongated),  becoming  thus 
adapted  to  the  decreased  length.  This  fibrous  shortening  is  that  which 
I,  many  years  ago,  named  '•'•contracture.''''  If  disease  were  now  to  cense, 
there  would  result  a  limb  bound  into  a  certain  angle  by  a  fibrous  band ; 
that  angle  can  be  diminished,  that  is,  the  limb  can  be  further  flexed,  but 
it  cannot,  unless  force  be  employed,  Idc  increased.  The  disease,  however, 
and  with  it  the  muscular  contraction,  may  not  now  cease  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  oapxoj,  wdth  fresh  vantage-hold  on  the  shortened  fibres  of  its  sheath,  acts 
with  greater  vigor,  drawing  the  distal  bone  into  a  still  sharper  angle,  and 
itself  i)ecoming  more  contractured.  This  form  of  shortening  is  always  accom- 
panied by  fibrous  degeneration  of  the  muscular  element,  and  the  aftected 
muscles,  therefore,  waste  very  considerably  ;  the  muscles,  more  especially  the 
flexors,  soon  become  little  else  than  fibrous"^  cords.  The  extensors,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  are  not  thus  aftected  by  reflex  tonic  contraction,  nor,  theretore, 
l)y  contracture,  remain  flaccid,  and  "^are  prone  rather  to  fatty  degeneration, 
which,  however,  does  not  occur  so  early  in  the  disease. 

But  another  eftect,  besides  flexion,  follows  these  muscular  acts  at  certain 
joints,  more  especially  at  the  knee.  For  since  the  cartilages  are,  in  part, 
destroyed,  and  the  shape  of  the  bone-ends  modified,  a  certain  loss  of  sub- 
stance has  been  thus  produced,  which,  by  approximating  certain  points  of 
bone,  renders  the  ligaments  somewhat  looser.  Moreover,  those  striu-tures  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  involved,  and,  more  oi*  less,  disintegrated  by  the  granulating 
ju-ocess,  which  softens  them  and  causes  their  fibres  to  be  still  more  flaccitl. 
In  consequence,  the  continued  drag  which  the  muscles  exercise,  as  above 
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Consecutive  or  pathological  dislocation  of  tibia 
backwards  at  knee. 


Fig.  037.  described,  upon  the  distal  bone,  pro- 

duces not  merely  flexion,  but  a  gradual 
gliding  of  the  lower  joint  surface  ujkhi 
the  ujtper,  towards  the  side  of  flexion, 
producing  i)athological  dislocation,  or, 
since  it  is  rarely  com  j)lete,  subluxation.' 
At  certain  joints,  dislocation  may  oc- 
cur in  other  directions  than  those  of 
flexion;  for  instance,  the  tibia  may  be 
displaced  outward  on  the  femur,  tliis 
being  due  to  unusually  [lowerful  ac- 
tion of  the  poi»liteus  muscle.  Kow 
when  these  contractures  have  persisted 
a  certain  time,  another  set  of  neuro- 
muscular phenomena,  commonly  called 
starting  pains,  arise ;  they  are  clonic 
spasms  aitecting  the  muscles  about  the 
joint,  or,when  severe,  those  of  the  whole 
limb.  Their  commencement  tallies, 
in  point  of  time,  with  the  hyperaeraia 
of  the  cancellous  bone-ends  that  ac- 
companies cartilaginous  inflammation. 
I  proved  this  coincidence  many  years 
ago,  and  a  long  course  of  careful  ob- 
servation has  confirmed  that  view.  They  appear  to  me  exaggerated  manifes- 
tations of  that  muscular  sense  that  warns  us  of  excessive  pressure  on  joint 
surfaces,  or  of  pressure  in  unusual  and  hurtful  directions,  and  are  like  that 
i»-eneral  spasm  of  all  the  muscles  of  a  limb  which  occurs  when  a  false  cartilage, 
intruding  between  the  bones,  causes  violent  jiressure  on  points  of  their  surfaces. 
Thus,  since  the  period  when  the  bone-ends  become  hypersemic  is  not  fixed,  so 
is  the  advent  of  starting  pains  variable.  It  is  always  earlier  in  joint-diseases 
that  begin  in  the  bone,  than  in  those  that  commence  in  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. The  pains  are  accompanied  b}^  increasingly  rapid  wasting  of  the  limb : 
during  mere  quiet  contracture  it  was  chronic  ;  during  starting  pains,  and  in 
direct  ratio  with  their  severity,  it  becomes  acute. 

The  etiology  of  these  pains,  the  way  in  which  hypersemia  under  the  car- 
tilao-e  may  produce  them,  is  very  difficult  to  elucidate ;  they  appear  to  me  to 
be  due  to  perturbed  reflex  action  of  an  excited  spinal  cord,  occurring  at  a  time 
when  the  cerebral  controlling  power  is  withdrawn.  Thus,  sleep,  though  we 
think  of  it  chiefly  as  it  aftects  the  mind,  must  also  influence  the  spinal  cord,  but 
more  slowly.  ]SIany  persons  twitch  when  going  to  sleep  ;  this  happens  chiefly 
after  overfatigue,  or  when  the  health  is  somewhat  depressed.^  Xow,  the 
flexor  muscles  of  a  diseased  joint  are,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  in  a  state 
of  persistent  contraction  ;  it  must  be  that  those  muscles  are  overfatigued,  or 
in  an  analogous  state,  and  in  all  i)robability  a  certain  district  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  overexcited.  Twitching  of  those  muscles,  therefore  (in  the  peri<xl 
when  the  brain  is  asleep,  but  the  cord  still  awake),  is  a  highly  probable  event. 
But  this  twitch,  which  is  of  no  importance,  or  is  not  remarked,  during  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  drives  the  bone-ends  together  with  some  force,  and,  when 
they  are  rendered  tender  by  disease,  produces  a  state  of  pain,  which  in  its 

'  Tlie  pathological  luxation  of  the  hip  is,  probably,  due  to  other  causes  besides  muscular  lon- 
tractioii. 

*  The  connnencemeut  of  many  spinal  diseases,  for  example,  locomotor  ataxia,  is  marked  by 
severe  twitching. 
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turn  causes  a  more  violent  contraction.  Starting  pains,  therefore,  are  the 
product  of  unregulated  reflex  acts,  and  of  joint  tenderness.  Subchrondrle 
liy[»erferaia  causes  additional  contraction  of  the  flexors,  and  thereby  a  spinal 
and  muscular  irritability  which  renders  them  lialde  to  twitch  with  such  un- 
usual violence  as  the  morbidly  sensitive  joint  cannot  bear. 

The  tiiihd  stage  of  strumous  synovitis  embraces  two  processes :  the  one  of 
consolidation  and  further  organization  of  the  gi-anulations,  the  other  of  de- 
generation and  destruction.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  either  of 
these,  but  chiefly  the  reparative  process,  may  set  in  Avithout  intervention  of 
tlie  second  stage;  in  other  words,  a  strumous  synovitis  may  be  cured  without 
ulceration  of  cartilages.  AVe  must  also  understand  that  in  some  cases 
destructive  action  will  take  place  at  one  part,  and  reparative  action  at  other 
parts  of  the  same  joint. 

Pi'ocess  of  Repair. — The  consolidation  of  the  granulations  and  their  subse- 
quent transformation  into  fibrous  tissue  is  the  same  process  as  that  which  takes 
l»lace  in  the  healing  of  an  ulcer,  or  in  the  filling  up  of  any  gaping  wound.  This 
is  effected  by  that  gradual  change  of  embryonic  granulation-cells  into  caudate 
and  connective-tissue  cells  (placoids  of  Klein),  then  into  spindle-cells,  and 
lastly  into  cicatricial  fibrous  tissue.^  By  this  means,  if  the  process  go  on  pari 
passu  throughout  the  whole  region  of  the  inflamed  joint,  the  condition  of 
things  is  changed:  the  bones,  wdiich  were  formerly  separated  rather  than 
united  by  the  soft  granulations,  arc  now^  bound  together  by  a  firm  fibrous 
tissue  which  springs,  as  the  granulations  sprung,  from  all  the  cancelli  and 
from  their  opened  cavities,  as  well  as  from  the  outer  case  of  the  bone  and  from 
the  joint  capsule ;  thus  the  bones  may  be  said  to  terminate  in  a  short,  thick 
rope  wdiich  binds  them  together,  and  of  which  the  soft  parts  around  (all  that 
were  involved  in  the  disease)  form  the  outer  parts  ;  this  is  termed  "  false"  or 
"  fibrous  anchylosis."  If,  at  a  later  period,  this  cord  ossify,  the  anchylosis 
becomes  "  true."  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  cure  take  place  before  ulceration 
of  the  cartilages  and  destruction  of  the  bone  surfiices  has  occurred,  the  result- 
ing cicatricial  tissue  forms  a  hollow  or  tubular  fibrous  bond  of  variable 
thickness  and  strength,  according  to  the  amount  of  previous  disease;  this 
"•  thickening"  may  be  a  considerable  impediment  to  motion.  Sometimes  a  por- 
tion of  the  joint  surface  near  the  edge  of  the  cartilage  may  have  been  destroyed, 
and  then  a  process  of  the  filju'ous  tissue  intrudes  a  certain  way  into  the  joint, 
projecting  like  a  pilaster  from  a  "wall.  Such  processes,  which  are  not  very 
properly  called  "  adhesions,"  generally  impede  mobility  very  considerably.^ 

Pi'oeess  of  Degeneration, — Although  strumous  synovitis  is  a  very  slow  dis- 
ease, and  the  tissue  product  very  indolent,  yet  this  is  not  very  durable  ;  some 
change  must  take  place,  and  if  in  a  given  time  repair  do  not  set  in,  a  destruc- 
tive process  must  inevitably  commence;  caseation  is  not  ver}-  common,  and 
occurs  only  at  small  points ;  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  and  suppuration 
are  more  usual.  These  two  are  always  somewhat  commingled,  but  very  often 
certam  tracts  or  spots  of  the  tissue  may  break  down  into  abscesses,  with  but 
little  pathological  change ;  wide  or  large  suppurations,  on  the  contrary,  arc, 
as  a  very  general  rule,  preceded  by  much  tatty  degeneration,  which  in  ba<l 
cases  invades  the  tissues  almost  suddenly.  This  condition  is  marked  at  its 
cojTimencement  by  a  greenish  coloration  of  the  granulation-tissue,  and  after- 

^  A  fuUer  account  of  this  process  than  is  desirable  here,  wiU  be  found  in  this  Eucychipjedia, 
Vol.  II.  pp.  16-20. 

^  I  prefer  to  call  these  "  fibrous  bonds  ;"  true  adhesions  between  joint  surfaces,  comparable  to 
adhesions  of  the  phiura,  are  excessively  rare. 
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Fig.  638. 


Intra-articalar,  periarticular,  and  adjacent  abscess  in  a 
case  of  synovitis  of  the  ankle. 


wanls  ])}•  a  dirty,  imukly  hue.  Suppuration  of  .one  part  of  the  granulation- 
tissue  is  iroiicrally  acronii)anied  by  its  si)rca(l  further  and  further  from  tlie 
centre,  aiul  tliis  "more  recent  growth  may  in  its  turn  suppurate,  leading 
either 'to  large  pus-formations  in  various  i)arts  of  the  limb,  or  to  isolated  or 
sli^ditly  connected  abscesses  in  what  was  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  near  to  that 
locality,  or  at  variable  distauces,  both  in  the  soft  parts  or  in  the  bone.     These 

may  be  termed  respectively,  "  intra- 
articular," "periarticular,'' "adjacent," 
and  "intraosseous." 

Of  peridrticular  abscesses^  it  may  be 
said  that  they  sometimes  originate  in 
the  passage  outward  from  the  central 
cavity  of  a  little  pus,  which  sets  up  or 
encourages  sui)puration  in  its  new 
position ;  but  they  more  often  arise 
independently,  having  for  some  time 
no  communication  with  the  remains 
of  the  joint-cavity.  Adjacent  abscesses 
of  a  more  superficial  sort,  namely, 
immediately  beneath  the  deep  fascia, 
se})arating  that  structure  from  the 
muscles  beneath,  are  not  uncommon 
in  this  disease,  and  they  may,  espe- 
cially if  the  pus  be  of  slow  formation, 
burrow  a  long  way  under  the  tough, 
fibrous  structure.  A  deeper  form, 
namely,  among  the  muscles  and  more 
especially  that  sort  of  adjacent  abscess 
that  travels  along  the  bone,  is  much  more  common  in  osseous  than  in  synovial 
joint-disease. 

Intraosseous  abscess  of  any  large  extent  or  significance  is  not  usual  in 
chronic  synovial  disease,  although  small  foci  of  suppuration  close  to  the  end 
of  the  bone  are  often  found ;  suppurative  softening  of  the  epiphyseal  line, 
giving  rise  to  diastasis,  is  also  unusual  in  synovial  disease,  though  it  is  not 
so  uncommon  when  the  disease  commences  in  the  epiphysis  itself. 

Anyone  of  these  abscesses  may  open  outward;  even  the  intraosseous,  com- 
mmiicating;  after  a  time  with  one  of  the  other  varieties,  gains  indirectly  the 
surface.  XVhen,  however,  the  pus  arrives  at  the  deep  surface  of  a  fiiscia  it 
does  not,  unless  of  very  rapid  foi'mation,  continue  its  course  directly  outward, 
but  burrows  some  distance — passing  sometimes  along  the  course  of  a  tendon, 
sometimes  gliding  in  an  internmscular  groove — according  to  the  anatomical 
arrangement  of  the  part.  Even  when  it  reaches  the  skin,  slowly  formed  pus 
does  not  quickly  penetrate  that  structure,  but  spreads  itself  in  a  radiating 
manner  from  the  spot  first  reached,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  distance. 

These  processes  of  fatty  degeneration  and  supi)uration  may  be  almost  rapid 
enough  to  be  termed  acute,  even  though  the  preceding  stages  have  been  very 
slow ;  they  may  too  involve  a  large  part  of  the  limb,  causing  considerable 
destruction.  In  the  mean  time,  the  joint,  loosened  and  broken  down,  becomes 
more  and  more  disorganized,  and  the  bones  displaced ;  afterwards,  if 
allowed  to  continue  and  if  the  patient  survive,  fragments  of  ligamentous  or 
osseous  tissue  come  away  with  the  discharge.  Rarely,  howevei",  are  these 
forms  of  joint-disease  permitted  by  nature  or  by  art  to  reach  these  ultimate 
limits.  Operative  measures  are  employed,  or,  these  being  inapplicable,  a 
kindly  death  terminates  the  patient's  sufierings. 

For  the  local  changes  above  described  do  not  stand  alone,  but  on  the  contrary 
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are  accompanied,  and  perhaps  in  great  part  produced,  by  considerable  deteri- 
oration of  the  general  health.  As  with,  or  pi-evious  to,  any  reparative  changes, 
marked  amelioration  of  the  general  condition  may  he  verified,  so,  on  the  con 
trary,  the  comnienccnient  of  degeneration  or  sujtpuration  may  often  he  inferred 
from  a  rapid  deterioration  of  general  health.  Indeed,  it  may  he  taken  as  true 
that  an  ill  state  of  health,  or  defective  hygienic  arrangements,  will  prolong 
this  form  of  joint-disease,  and  conduce  to  its  most  untoward  terminations. 
Thv-  patients  are  strumous,  certain  of  them  having  a  tendency  to,  or  being 
actually  affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  many  a  child  who  first  comes  under 
care  with  some  articular  malady,  will  soon  alter  require  to  be  treated  for 
phthisis,  or  will  succumb  to  tubercular  meningitis. 

Symptoms  of  Strumous  Synovitis.  {First  Stage.) — Strumous  synovitis  is  far 
more  frequent  in  persons  below  twelve  years  of  age  than  later  in  life.  When 
it  does  attack  older  persons,  it  most  connnonly  afiects  one  of  the  smaller 
joints,  while  in  children  it  chooses  one  of  the  larger  articulations ;  the  nu- 
merical order  of  their  proneness  to  this  form  of  disease  is  as  follows :  the 
knee,  the  hip,*  the  ankle  and  elbow  (equal) ;  the  least  often  afiected  of  the 
large  joints  is  the  shoulder. 

various  conditions  may  be  found  immediately  preceding  this  form  of 
joint-afiection ;  for  instance,  measles,  or  other  exanthem,  with  slow  recovery, 
ill-defined  and  apparently  causeless  loss  of  health,  and  traumatism,  are  so 
frequently  mentioned  as  occurring  just  before,  that  they  all  appear  in  differ- 
ent cases  to  act  as  exciting  causes  of  joint-disease  ;  but  a  certain  number  of 
patients  are  in  the  best  health  (save  as  regards  diatheses),  rosy,  plump,  with 
excellent  appetite,  etc. 

If  injury  produce  the  malady,  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  or  subacute  syno- 
vitis— if  measles  or  scarlatina  have  caused  it,  those  of  exanthematous  syno- 
vitis— may  precede  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  strumous  disease.  One 
of  these,  perhaps  the  chief,  is  the  sort  and  character  of  the  sioelling.,  which  is 
shapeless,  uniform,  and  rounded.  It  is  not  like  that  of  an  acute  synovitis,  most 
evident  where  fibrous  investment  of  the  joint  is  w^eakest,  nor  is  it  marked 
by  the  passage  over  it  of  tendons,  nor  by  the  constricting  force  of  ligaments. 
It  is  simply  a  swelling,  not  merely  void  of  any  special  form  of  its  own,  but 
covering  and  concealing  the  form  of  parts  beneath — the  bones,  their  pro- 
cesses and  depressions,  the  insertions  of  tendons  and  of  ligaments,  etc. 

The  consistence  of  this  tumefaction  is  soft  and  doughy,  not  very  elastic, 
and  not  pitting ;  it  does  not  fluctuate,  though  by  the  uneducated  finger  it 
might  be  held  to  do  so  in  certain  rather  softer  parts,  for  some  portions  are 
softer,  others  a  little  harder,  than  the  general  mass;^  the  harder  are  not  de- 
fined from  the  softer  portions  by  any  distinct  edge,  but  any  particularly  soft 
spot  is  usually  pretty  definitely  marked  ofi"  from  the  rest. 

The  skin  is  by  no  means  of  that  red  typical  color  given  as  a  symptom  of 
inflammation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  either  the  same  as  that  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, or  is  wdiite — whence  Wiseman's  name  of  "  white  swelling."  In  the 
worst  cases,  a  few  veins,  flattened  against  the  skin  by  the  pressure  from  be- 
neath, are  plaiidy  marked  by  blue,  tortuous  lines ;  they  are  only  found  when 
the  granulation-tissue  has  grown  with  unusual  rapidity,  and  in  such  cases  tlie 
swelling  is  soft,  having  greater  likeness  than  in  other  cases  to  fluctuation. 

*■  I  believe  tliis  to  vary  somewhat  at  different  ages,  ami  that  in  very  young  life  the  hip  is  more 
frequently  diseased  than  the  knee. 

2  I  desire  here  to  lay  especial  stress  on  the  way  this  swelling  covers  up  and  conceals  the  mark- 
ings of  the  bones  ;  it  is  by  this  peculiarity,  more  especially,  that  the  synovial  is  distinguishable 
frum  the  osseous  joint-disease. 
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Such  an  appoaranco,  tlierctorc,  is  of  Ixid  omen,  and  signifies  considerable  ten- 
dency to  fatty  and  suppurative  degeneration.* 

Pain  is,  in  the  first  stage  of  strumous  synovitis,  a  very  variable  symptom. 
In  many  cases  it  is  at  first  absent,  and  the  disease  may  only  be  discovered  by 
means  of  the  swelling,  or  by  some  sign  of  lameness;  this  ajtpeai's  to  Ije  pro- 
duced rather  by  some  inaptitude  in  movement — an  inability  usually  to  quite 
straighten  the  joint — than  by  any  pain.  If  at  this  period  the  surgeon  endea- 
vor to  straisihten  the  limb,  signs  of  pain  will  be  elicited ;  but  he  inay  fiex  it, 
though  pcrliaps  not  to  the  full  extent  of  its  normal  movement,  without 
causing  any  pain.  When  the  disease  has  continued  a  certain  time,  the  joint 
becomes  somewhat  painful,  but  throughout  this  stage  not  severely  so,  a  dull 
aching,  or  a  sense  of  distension  or  of  gnawing,  being  alone  complained  of. 
In  two  eases,  one  observed  in  1858,  and  one  during  the  present  year,  1882,  a 
feeling  of  considerable  cold  in  the  joint  was  noticed.  I  am  not  inclined  to 
attach  importance  to  the  sort  of  sensation  experienced,  but  it  sliould  be  noted 
that  considerable  suppuration  occurred  in  both  the  instances  last  referred  to. 

Another  sort  of  pain,  viz.,  iendervess,  that  is,  sensitiveness  to  pressure, 
must  be  especially  noted.  During  the  early  part  of  the  disea.**,  the  joint  may 
be  handled  without  producing  any  pain ;  but  very  soon  a  certain  spot,  pecu- 
liar to  each  joint,  is  found  to  be  impatient  of  pressure,  and  in  most  joints  this 
r.pot  is  that  to  which  afterwards  the  chief  shock  of  starting  pains  is  referred. 
In  the  choice  of  treatment  it  is  very  important  to  be  acquainted  with  these 
localities :  they  are : — 

At  the  shoulder^  while  the  hand  is  lying  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  trunk, 
at  the  front  and  outside ;  that  is,  in  a  line  drawn  straight  down  from  the 
acromio-clavicular  joint  for  about  an  inch. 

At  the  elbow,  behind  the  joint,  where  the  radius  is  articulated  to  the 
humerus. 

At  the  icrist^  at  the  back,  just  outside  the  extensor  indicis  tendon. 

At  the  /«)>,  if  there  be  any  pain  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  it  is  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  just  behind  the  origin  of  the  gracilis  muscle; 
afterwards  it  shifts  to  a  more  constant  place,  behind  the  great  trochanter. 

At  the  knee^  the  tender  point  is  on  the  inner  condyle,  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  edge  of  the  patella. 

At  the  an/de,  it  is  in  front  of  the  outer  malleolus,  about  the  place  where 
the  peroneus  tertius  muscle  crosses  the  joint. 

These  spots  in  their  respective  joints  continue  tender  while  the  formative, 
or  rather  the  proliferating,  processes  are  sulficiently  active  to  be  properly 
considered  as  inflammatory.  When  that  activity  has  ceased,  or  has  so  abated 
as  to  remove  the  action  from  the  inflammatory  class — that  is,  when  the  tissue 
does  little  or  nothing  more  than  maintain  its  vitality — the  tenderness  of 
these  localities  ceases. 

Heat,  either  local  or  general,  is  in  strumous  synovitis  absent ;  the  surface- 
thermometer,  applied  to  the  joint,  does  not  rise  any  part  of  a  degree,  nor  is 
there  in  this  stage  any  pyrexia. 

But  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  not  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  joint ;  the  limb  is  flexed,  and  the  limb-segment  above,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  that  below,  become  wasted.  Any  attemi)t  to  straighten  the  joint 
gives  pain,  and  causes  the  flexor  muscles  to  start  into  strong  relief;  they  may 
1)0  felt  tight  and  hard  beneath  the  skin.  Quite  at  first  they  feel  like,  and 
merely  are,  muscles  actively  contracted,  but  after  a  time  they  come  gradually 
to  resemble  cords  put  on  the  stretch.     As  the  disease  goes  on,  the  joint, 

'  This  marking  of  voius  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  more  coi)ious  network  of  malignant 
disease. 
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unless  prevented  by  art,  becomes  more  bent,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
)>aintul ;  the  child  is  more  cautious  in  using  the  limb,  and  [tcrhaps  wakes  up 
occasionally  at  night,  crying.^  The  surgeon,  who,  it"  careful,  will  liave  kept 
measurements  of  the  part,  finds  the  joint  increasing,  the  limb  wasting,  and  the 
child  looking  more  worn  and  out  of  health,  lie  will  be  aware  that  his  patient 
is  getting  woree,  though  no  new  symptom  has  arisen. 

The  second  stage  is  now  imminent,  its  advent  being  marked  b}'  startivg  pains. 
These  have  been  already  referred  to  (see  p.  30fJ),  but  they  merit  here  a  fuller 
description,  since  they  are  most  frequently  met  with  and  most  perfectly 
<leveloped  in  those  forms  of  joint  diseases  which  originate  in  struma,  not  be- 
cause the  diathesis  has  any  direct  connection  with  this  symptom,  but  because 
scrofulous  diseases  attack  more  especially  children  in  whom  the  spinal  motor 
system  is  very  mobile.  At  first,  and  often  throughout  the  case,  these  pains 
only  come  on  when  the  patient  is  sinking  to  sleep ;  he  is  quite  placid,  and 
apparently  not  sutiering,  when  suddenly  he  twitches  as  though  startled,  and 
breaks  into  a  sharp  scream  of  pain,  crying  for  some  time  before  he  again  tries 
to  sleep ;  this  may  be  repeated  several  times  before  at  last  complete  uncon- 
sciousness comes  on.  Some  children  dread  these  starting  pains  so  much  that 
they  keep  themselves  awake  as  long  as  possible;  but  it  is  difficult,  since  means 
of  comparison  are  wanting  to  such  young  persons,  to  make  out  exactly  what 
the  pain  is  like.^  It  seems  as  though  it  did  not  at  once  subside,  since  (but 
this  in  some  cases  may  be  mere  alarm)  the  crying  usually  goes  on  for  some  time 
before  the  child  tries  to  sleej)  again. 

This  symptom  may  be  taken  in  strumous  synovitis  to  indicate  commencing 
ulceration  of  cartilages.^  Moreover,  the  extent  and  intensity  of  these  pain^ 
are  the  measure  of  the  amount  and  rapidity  of  the  ulceration. 

When  this  symptom  has  lasted  a  certain  time,  another,  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  call  intra-artkular  tenderness^  makes  \t&  appearance. 
My  observations,  clinical  and  anatomical,  lead  me  to  believe  that  this  symp- 
tom never  occurs  unless,  the  articular  lamella  havino;  given  way,  the  bone 
cancelli  are  open  to  the  joint.  In  seeking  for  this  plienomenon,  very  irreat 
care  is  necessary  to  avoid  any  movement  of  the  joint,  which  often  causes  pain, 
but  not  of  the  sort  in  question.  Xeither  must  alarm  or  dread  that  something 
pamful  is  about  to  be  done,  be  mistaken  for  real  pain. 

About  this  time  generally,  but  sometimes  during  the  latter  end  of  the  first 
stage,  the  distal  bone  of  the  joint  may  be  moved  on  the  proximal  one  in  abnor- 
mal directions.  The  tibia,  for  instance,  may  be  made  to  glide  sideways,  or  to 
rotate  a  little  on  the  femur;  the  ulna  will  also  glide  laterally  on  the  humerus, 
etc.  This  symptom  is,  according  to  its  extent,  of  evil  augurj- ;  occurrino- 
early,  it  shows  unusually  rapid  invasion  and  softening  ot"  the  ligaments ; 
occurring  at  a  later  period,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  it  sliows  that  the  tissues 
have  been  much  involved,  and  that  degeneration  has  set  in. 

Both  these  symptoms  may  l)e  combined  with  subluxation  or  complete  dislo- 
cation* w^hich  is  much  more  common  and  of  earlier  occurrence  at  certiiin 
joints  than  at  others.     In  many  cases  the  shoulder  is  slightly  displaced  for- 

*  This  is  not  the  sort  of  pain  to  be  described  hereafter  ;  tlie  waking  is  not  with  a  sliarp,  sudden 
cry,  but  there  are  at  first  restless  movements  in  half  sleep,  and  then  a  slow  commencement  of 
weeping,  whicli  usually  is  before  complete  awakening. 

*  An  older  patient  described  them  to  me  tlie  other  day  as  being  like  what  is  felt  when  a  den- 
tist thrusts  a  hard  instrument  against  an  intlanied  and  carious  tootli. 

'  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  in  epiphyseal  joint-disease  it  has  not  quite  the  same  meanin^^, 
since  liyperaemia  of  the  joint-end  is  in  that  malady  a  very  early  condition,  not  a  secondary  effect 
of  cliondritis. 

*  Soino  bones,  as  the  ulna  at  the  elbow,  are,  by  their  formation,  precluded  from  pathological 
luxatiou. 
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Avartl.  The  ulna  at  the  wrist  is  very  i)rone  to  be  tlirowii  backward.  The 
hi))  and  the  knee  are  both  very  subject  to  pathological  dislocation ;  in  the 
fornicr  this  is  generally  complete,  in  the  latter  incomplete,  and  very  eiirly  ; 
indeed,  a  certain  amount  of  backward  disj)lacement  of  the  tibia  is,  even  during 
the  first  stage,  usual,  uidess  the  case  have  ])een  skilfully  treated. 

Joiid-crcpitus. — Very  often,  when  the  lind;  is  moved  either  in  a  normal  or 
abnormal  direction,  a  distinct,  bony  crepitus  is  felt.  This  symptom,  when  it 
occurs,  is  direct  evidence  that  the  cartilage  has  disappeared  from  both  bones. 
Its  absence  cannot  be  taken  to  indicate  non-ulceration  with  any  certiiinty  ;  for 
granulation-tissue  may  prevent  the  contact  of  the  otherwise  bared  bones,  or, 
what  sometimes  though  rarely  happens,  the  loss  of  substance  on  one  bone 
may  not  be  opposite  to  that  on  the  other.  A  nutgall-crepitus,  that  is,  on«' 
which  does  not  quite  feel  like  two  bone-surfaces  rubbing  together,  may  indi- 
cate cartilaginous  ulceration  on  one  bone  only ;  but  it  is  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  fibrous  or  ligamentous  crepitation.  In  some  cases  crepitation  is 
present  dui'ing  a  certain  ])eriod,  and  may  then  disappear — either  to  reapjK'ar, 
or  to  remain  permanently  absent.  This  last  event  indicates  a  tendency  to 
amelioration  of  the  local  condition  by  the  occurrence  of  fibrous  anchylosis. 

At  this  time  abscesses  within  the  joint  or  elsewhere  may  be  developed ; 
although  they  are  more  particularly  characteristic  of  the  third  stage,  3'et 
their  commencement  is  often  here. 

The  sj'mptoms  of  the  third  stage  are  either  such  as  mark  consolidation  and 
repair,  or  such  as  indicate  degeneration  and  further  ravages. 

Reparative  processes  mark  their  advent  always  somewhat  slowly,  but  more 
especially  so  if  they  have  fortunately  commenced  during  the  tirst  stage  of 
the  disease,  or,  indeed,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  second,  before  ulceration 
of  cartilage  has  gone  very  far,  or  before  abscess  has  formed.  In  the  former 
case,  the  slow  amelioration  is  marked  by  an  improvement  in  the  general 
condition  ;  the  child's  sleep  is  less  perturbed  ;  his  appetite  is  less  capricious ; 
he  eats  in  a  more  business-like  manner,  and  no  longer  requires  to  be  tempted 
with  tid-bits  or  constant  variety  ;  his  complexion  is  clearer  and  brighter;  and 
the  tell-tale  dark  marks  under  his  eyes  disappear.  While  these  improve- 
ments are  taking  place,  the  disease  is  generally  in  that  state  of  interregnum 
above  referred  to  (p.  303);  the  joint  no  longer  increases  in  size,  and  after  a 
time  becomes  harder ;  the  special  points  of  tenderness  (p.  310)  are  no  longer 
painful  on  pressure ;  ultimately  decrease  in  size  may  be  verified,  and  the  bone 
appears  less  distant  from  the  surface,  while  its  elevations,  and  depressions 
reappear.  The  amount  of  this  resumption  of  form  depends  on  the  previous 
degree  of  swelling,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  infiammatory  products  do  not 
disapi^ear;  the  deeper  structures  still  remain  covered  by  them,  only  now  more 
fully  developed,  and  therefore  occupying  less  si)ace.  If  before  rei)air  has 
begun  the  ca-rtilages  have  ulcerated,  we  may  add  to  this  account  that,  simul- 
taneously with  the  improvement  in  general  health,  the  starting  pains  diminish 
both  in  frequency  and  intensity. 

AVhen  abscesses  have  already  opened  outward,  the  gradual  diminution  and 
cessation  of  discharge  is  very  marked ;  but  still  more  striking  is  it  to  see  the 
exuberant  sprouts  of  granulation  slowly  recede  within  the  openings;  they  do 
not  shrivel  and  disappear,  but  are  really  withdrawn,  as  a  snail  retires  into  its 
shell.  This  is  due  to  the  contraction  which  the  deeper  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts undergo  during  fibrillation — the  indication  of  which  may  be  seen  for 
years  afterwards  in  the  depressed  cicatrices  which  such  abscess  openings  leave 
behind. 

This  fibrillation  and  hardening  of  the  granulation-tissue  is  the  first  step 
towards  false  anchylosis,  if  the  whole  joint  and  its  surroundings  liave  beea 
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occupied;  to  mcM-e  thickening  and  restrictions  of  movement,  if  only  the  jicri- 
synoviid  district  has  heen  involved  ;  its  j)rogrcss  is  marked,  first  hy  disaj)- 
pearancc  of  any  pre-existing  ahnormal  mohility,  and  then  hy  increased  stiH'iiess 
of  the  linih.  When  the  process  is  com})lete,  the  diseased  joint  is  nearly 
always  smaller  in  circumference  than  the  sound  one.  This  is  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  newly-formed  tissues,  but  may 
also  be  owing  to  arrest  of  epiphyseal  growth.  That  subject  will  be  more  inlly 
discussed  hereafter. 

The  destructive  processes  are  at  first  often  masked ;  they  may  not  attack 
the  whole  area  of  disease,  but  only  localities  here  and  there,  while  elsewhere 
actions  of  an  entirely  different  character  may  be  going  on.  Indeed,  it  is 
in  some  cases,  and  for  a  certain  time,  difficult  to  say  towards  which  goal 
the  action  is  tending.  The  key  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  local,  but  also 
very  much  in  the  general  conditions.  While  the  hectic  decreases,  or,  at  the 
least,  remains  stationary,  some  hope  may  well  be  entertained ;  but  if  the 
thermometric  fluctuations  increase,  showing  a  generally  higher  temperature, 
but  with  wider  range  between  morning  and  evening,  the  prospect  is  bad. 
This  condition  of  temperature  is  accompanied  by  a  more  capricious  state  of 
the  appetite,  greater  restlessness,  and  i:)robably  profuse  night-sweats.  Diar- 
rhoea also  sometimes  supervenes.  The  state  of  the  spleen, "liver,  and  kidneys 
must  be  carefully  investigated.  The  local  signs  are  increasing  softness  and 
size  of  the  joint,  while  the  limb  below,  as  well  as  above,  wastes  more 
rapidly.  I  have  also  learned  to  look  upon  a  desquamative  condition  of  the 
skin  over  the  joint,  and  immediately  above  and  below,  as  very  suspicious. 
The  desquamation  is  not  furfuraceous,  but  in  large  flakes,  the  size  of  the 
flat  surface  of  a  split  pea,  and  these  are  often  of  a  light-brown  color,  a  tint 
darker  than  the  skin  of  other  parts.  The  bones  become  more  and  more 
movable  in  abnormal  directions,  the  malposture  continuing  nearly  always 
in  the  direction  of  flexion,  and  the  subluxation  increases.  At  last  any  doubt 
is  set  at  rest  by  the  appearance  of  an  evidently  fluctuating  spot,  near  to  or 
just  beneath  the  skin;  yet  even  now  the  pus  does  not  rapidly  cause  distinct 
pointing,  but  a  slightly  pink  hue,  which,  although  it  very  rarely  assumes  the 
deeper  tinge  seen  in  acute  forms  of  abscess,  gradually  deepens  a  little,  and  at 
the  same  time  spreads.  Examination  of  such  a  spot  will  show  that  the  pus  is 
separating  the  skin  from  the  underlying  tissue.  When  an  opening,  natural  or 
artiflcial,  is  made,  a  good  many  flocculi  come  away  with  the  ill-formed  pus, 
and  soon  afterwards  fresh  granulations,  pale-yellow  and  pus-sodden,  crop  out, 
and  generally  overlie  the  skin  all  around  the  opening.  The  pus  then  does  not 
escape,  as  in  the  sinuses  of  caries,  by  a  central  opening,  but  by  various  inter- 
stices in  the  granulations,  and  by  the  chink  left  all  around  between  them  and 
the  edge  of  the  skin.  If  a  probe  be  passed  in  here,  it  may,  as  a  very  general 
rule,  be  carried  round  under  the  corium  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
wound.  The  skin  is  "  undermined."  There  may  be  several  openings  of  this 
description,  sometimes  even  a  long  way  from  the  joint.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
chiefly  on  the  limb-segment  below,  but  also  are  not  uncommon  on  that  above 
the  joint,  where,  however,  they  are  usually  less  distant. 

As  the  disease  still  goes  on,  the  hectic  and  exhaustion  increase ; .  yet 
patients  do  not  die  of  joint  disease  alone,  but  of  aflections  of  the  viscera. 
Very  many  young  children  succumb  to  tubercular  meningitis,  which,  how- 
ever, usually  destroys  life  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  malady  than  that  to 
which  we  have  traced  strumous  synovitis.  Those  who  have  survived  thus  far 
usually  die  either  of  tubercles  in  the  cerebral  meninges  or  lung,  or  of  larda- 
<'eous  disease  of  the  abdominal  organs  (liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys).  AVheu 
the  presence  of  the  latter  complication  is  feared,  the-couditiou  of  the  urine, 
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the  color  f)f  tlio  8kin,  and  tho  position  of  the  two  first-named  glands,  should 
1)0  carefully  investigated  from  time  to  time.' 

Treatment  of  Strumous  Synovitis. — Struma,  as  a  constitutional  condition, 
must  be  treated  according  to  the  type  ■which  in  each  case  it  assumes ;  the 
delicate,  thin-skinned  ty}ie  requires  the  use  of  tonics,  such  as  iron,  ([uinine, 
maltine,  and  cod-liver  oil,  while  if  iodine  in  any  form  be  given,  it  must  be 
used  cautiously  and  in  combination  with  the  other  remedies.  But  the  other 
form,  that  with  thick  connective  tissues,  is  not  benefited  by  the  administration 
of  the  nutritive  tonics.  Cod-liver  oil  is  especially,  in  my  experience,  useless, 
ii"not  injurious  in  these  cases,  but  occasional  purging,2and  the  use  of  iodine, 
the  mineral  acids,  and  vegetable  bitters,  are  indicated.  But  this  is  hardly 
the  place  to  describe  the  treatment  of  such  constitutional  coriditions  ;  I  wish, 
however,  to  give  a  broad  outline  of  those  methods  which  appear  to  me  most 
suitable. 

The  local  treatment  of  a  commencing  strumous  synovitis  consists  chiefly  in 
rest,  care  being  taken  that  the  limb  is  in  good  position.  In  a  very  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  there  is  no  difliculty  in  securing  these  desiderata.  Upon  the 
limb,  held  by  an  assistant  in  the  proper  posture,  a  flannel  or  Domett  bandage 
may  first  be  applied,  and  over  this  may  be  moulded  a  poro-plastic  or  leather 
splint ;  or  if  it  be  preferable,  as  it  is  in  some  cases,  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage 
may  be  employed.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  as  cases  even  in  their 
earliest  stages  differ,  so  there  are  decided  reasons  for  choosing  one  or  the 
other  of  these  appliances.  If  the  disease  have  commenced  in  a  slow,  painless 
enlargement,  and  if  the  swelling  be  soft  and  the  signs  of  struma  strongly 
marked,  the  local  disease  is  likely  to  be  of  a  bad  type.  Hence,  as  probably 
some  local  treatment  will  be  necessary,  I  should  prefer  in  these  cases  a  re- 
movable apparatus ;  while  w^hen  the  disease  has  begun  more  rapidly,  perhaps 
following  some  traumatism,  and  when  the  signs  of  struma  are  not  strongly 
marked,  we  may,  especially  if  the  tumefaction  be  moderately  hard,  use  an 
immovable  appliance,  trusting  to  mere  rest  as  a  curative  measure.  But  here 
again  we  are  confronted  by  another  difference.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
child's  condition  is  not  improved  by  confinement  to  bed ;  if  the  disease  be 
in  an  upper  limb,  this  subject  presents  no  difficulty,  but  if  in  a  lower,  we 
must  combine  perfect  rest  of  the  diseased  joint  with  bodily  exercise.  To 
American  surgeons  is,  I  believe,  due  the  first  idea  of  putting  a  patten  or 
hish  shoe  on  the  sound  limb,  giving  the  child  a  pair  of  crutches,  and  letting 
hini  set  about  with  the  foot  of  the  unsound  leg  carried  some  inches  from  the 
ground. 

These  appliances  and  aids  are  those  which  I  use  in  the  early  stage  of  strumous 
rynovitis,  and  whether  I  apply  a  double  case  of  leather  or  felt,  or  a  starched 
bandage,  I  always  let  my  patients  get  about  at  the  earliest  possible  period ; 
never  confining  them  to  bed  if  the  disease  be  in  an  upper  limb,  and  only  for 
n  few  days  if  it  be  in  a  lower.  The  rest  afforded  by  properly  made  appli- 
ances of  this  description  is  perfect ;  nor  have  I  ever  found  any  difficulty  in 
the  details.  But  if  the  surgeon  be  called  to  the  case  when  already  contraction 
of  muscles  has  produced  a  certain  amount  of  fixed  flexion,  he  must  adopt 
measures  to  reduce  the  limb  to  a  proper  posture.  This  may  be  done  either  sud- 
denly or  gradually.  The  former  plan  may  be  most  advantageous!}'  employed 
ut  almost  every  joint,  with  the  exception  of,  in  some  cases,  the  knee  and  the 
hip.     It  simply  consists  in  giving  to  the  patient  an  anresthetic,  and  with  the 

*  For  further  considerations   regarding  pulmonary  or  cerebral  tuberculosis  and  lardaceous 
disease,  see  p.  3t)0  et  se(/. 
«  In  this  oouditiou  the  intestinal  canal  is  frequently  clogged  with  viscid  mucus. 
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exercise  of  only  slight  force  puttins:  the  liml)  into  the  desired  posture,  and 
tixins;  it  by  means  of  a  rapidly  drying  plaster-ot'-Paris  Ixmdage,  which  must 
be  allowed  to  harden  sulhciontly  before  sensibility  returns.  I  liave  insisted 
n[)()n  slight  force,  because  I  deprecate  at  this  stage  any  replacement  by  much 
Ht  retching ;  if  ligaments  or  muscles  be  by  too  great  an  exercise  of  power  ren- 
dered tense,  they  cause  the  two  joint  surfaces  to  press  injuriously  on  each 
other.  It  is  far  better  to  put  tlie  limb  nearly  into  the  proper  posture  by  gentler 
efforts ;  to  retain  it  there  for  about  ten  days ;  and  then  to  remove  the  band- 
age, and  make  a  second  attempt.  Very  often,  even  without  an  an'.esthetic,  the 
joint  can  now  be  easily  reduced  to  a  good  position  ;  if  not,  ether  may  again 
be  given.  The  avoidance  of  an  over-amount  of  force  is  especially  to  be  incul- 
cated in  diseases  of  the  knee-joint,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  very 
apt  to  suffer  posterior  subluxation.  The  gradual  reduction  in  still  early  mal- 
posture  may  be  carried  on  in  the  same  way,  but  without  antesthesia.  An 
assistant  holds  the  limb  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  required  posture,  while 
the  surgeon  fixes  the  appliance ;  in  a  few  days  a  much  further  step  may  be 
gained,  and  so  on  until  perfect  posture  is  acquired.  This  plan  answers  ad- 
mirably for  the  elbow  and  wrist.  At  the  ankle,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  sural  muscles  produce  considerable  extension  of  the  foot;  the  position  of 
their  tendon,  so  far  beliind  the  joint,  and  the  peculiar  ease  with  which  those 
muscles  are  thrown  into  painful  cramp,  render  it  sometimes  advisable  to 
tlivide  the  tendo  Achillis  previous  to  reduction,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
the  pressure  which  would  be  produced  by  a  forcible  replacement.  This  is 
the  only  tendon  which  ought  to  be  divided  for  the  purpose  in  question. 

But  of  all  joints,  the  knee  requires  in  these  manipulations  the  greatest  care,^ 
and  presents  the  greatest  difficulty.  If  the  flexion  be  pretty  strongly  marked, 
and  endeavors  be  made  to  place  the  limb  straight,  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia 
may  slowly  glide  back  as  the  lower  end  comes  forward.  The  surgeon  finds 
that  he  is  producing  a  partial  dislocation  backward.  Sometimes  that  malposi- 
tion already  exists  to  a  slight  extent,  and  to  attempt  rapid  replacement  would 
then  be  a  decided  error.  Hence,  in  strongly-marked  flexion,  or  when  some 
displacement  is  already  present,  it  is  far  better  to  trust  to  weight  or  elastic 
extension.  This  may  be  effected  by  a  strip  of  plaster  applied  on  both  sides 
of  the  leg,  so  as  to  form  a  loop  below  the  sole,  and  rendered  more  firm  by 
circular  strapping  or  bandaging.  The  loop  is  fastened  to  a  cord  which 
plays  over  a  pulley  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  to  the  other  end  of  which  a 
weight  is  suspended.  Dr.  Sayre  recommends  that  another  band  should  pass 
under  the  upper  part  of  the  calf,  the  weighted  cord  attached  to  which  runs 
almost  perpendicularly  upward  to  a  pulley  in  the  ceiling.  I  have  not  found 
this  efficacious ;  it  tends  to  keep  up  the  flexion,  and  cannot  act  in  reducing 
or  preventing  backward  displacement  unless  a  third  force  hold  down  the  lower 
part  of  the  femur. 

I  have  found  a  simple  "  extension  splint,"  acting  by  elastic  force,  extremely 
efficacious.  It  is  like  a  Desault  splint,  with  the  addition  that  between  the 
forks  a  pulley  plays  on  a  straight  axle,  and  from  the  ends  of  the  fork  a  steel 
wire  projects  inwards,  carrying  a  pulley  which  works  beloAv  the  sole ;  at  the 
upper  end,  and  projecting  outwards,  is  a  steel  bracket,  also  bearing  a  pulley. 
This  splint  should  reach  from  a  little  below  the  axilla  to  about  four  inches 
lower  than  the  foot  would  be  if  the  limb  were  straight.  Plaster  looping 
under  the  sole  is  applied  as  above ;  the  cord  passes  from  the  loop  over  the 
lowest  pulley,  and,  running  up  outside  the  splint,  ends  in  an  "  accumulator," 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  supplied  with  a  wire  hook.  A  perineal  l)and  em- 
braces the  upper  part  of  the  patient's  thigh  and  the  splint ;  it  carries  a  cord, 

I  do  uot  even  except  the  hip,  which  forms,  however,  the  subject  of  a  separate  section. 
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which,  passing  over  tlic  up}K'r  pulley  and  down  outside  the  splint,  ends  in  a 
chain  ;  now,  by  stretching  the  accunuilator  so  that  the  hook  can  be  hitched 
into  any  chosen  link  of  the  chain,  the  appropriate  amount  of  extension  can 
be  produced.     There  is  no  occasion  for  bandagii 


iging,  save  around  the  lower  part 


Fig.  (;:U). 


Fig.  640. 


Harwell's  extension  splint. 

of  the  chest,  until  the  limb  is  nearly  straight ;  indeed,  the  apparatus  will 
work  perfectly  without  any  bandage  at  all,  but  an  attendant  must,  as  the 
knee  straightens  and  the  foot  descends,  hook  the  accumulator  higher  and 
higher  on  the  chain. 

A  case  which  has  advanced  far  enough  to  require  correction  of  the  sort 
described,  will,  in  all  probability,  require  somewhat  lengthened  treatment. 
At  first,  while  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  pretty  strongly  marked,  and 
advancing  from  the  joint  into  the  surrounding  parts,  perfect  rest  must  he 
secured  by  some  of  the  means  indicated  for  the  treatment  of  acute  synovitis. 
If  the  elbow  or  wrist,  and  sometimes  if  the  shoulder,  be  the  seat  of  disease, 
it  will  probably  not  be  advisable  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  more  than  a  few 
days.  But  if  the  disease  be  in  a  lower  limb,  a  longer  stay  in  the  horizontal 
position  becomes  necessary.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  more 
pressing  symptoms  of  inflammation  have  subsided,  the  patient 
must  be  got  up,  and  be  allowed  to  move  about  with  such  apjtli- 
ances  as^hall  keep  the  affected  joint  at  rest,  while  permitting 
exercise  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 

American  surgeons  have  worked  very  well  and  successfully 
in  this  direction.  Taylor's  long  splint,  or  Pancoast's  appa- 
ratus, originally  devised  for  the  hip,  but  likewise  applicable  to 
the  knee,  if  additional  straps  higher  on  the  thigh  and  lower 
on  the  leg  be  superadded,  answers  this  indication  extremely 
well.  Dr.  Sayre's  extension  method  is,  I  believe,  much  used 
in  America,  but  in  Europe  the  use  of  plaster  for  making  exten- 
sion has  not  been  found  very  successful ;  partly  because  of  skin 
irritation,  partly  because  of  loosening  and  the  necessity  for  fre- 
quent renewal.  Thomas  recommends  the  same  splint  whieh 
he  uses  for  knee-disease  in  bed,  to  be  also  employed  in  walk- 
iiio-  with  crutches,  as  shown  in  Fig.  641 ;  the  ring  at  the 
lower  ])art  being  turned  transversely  so  as  to  give  suflicient 
width  to  the  tread.  The  instrument,  however,  is  somewhat 
heavy  and  clumsy  for  use  in  this  wa}'.  Its  chief  point  of 
improvement  over  Taylor's  and  Pancoast's  appliances,  lies  in 
the  substitution  for  their  too  yielding  and  flexible  pelvic  and 
jierineal  bands,  of  a  firm  metallic  ring  encircling  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  in  the  furnishing  better  support  by  means  of  the  leather  apron  instead 
of  the  too  narro^^»  calf  and  thigh  plates. 

A  very  valuable  apparatus  is  one  to  which,  during  the  International  Con- 
gress of  London,  Dr.  von  Wahl,  of  Dorpat,  drew  my  attention,  and  in  the 
devising  of  which  he  bore  some  part,  though  the  chief  merit  of  the  invention 


Sayre's  extension 
spliut  for  disease  of 
the  knee-joint. 
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is  justly  ascribed  to  Dumbrowski.'  The  metallic  thigh-ring  of  Thomas  is 
retained,  but,  being  made  of  steel,  is  capable  of  being"oj)ened  to  receive  the 
limb,  and  is  provided  with  a  strap  in  front  to  secure  it  firndy.  The  apparatus 
is  thus  made:  first,  on  the  thigh  and  leg,  and  also,  in  disease  of  the  ankle, 


Fig.  641. 


Fig.  642 


Thomas's  splint  for  disease  of  the  knee-joint. 


Dnmbrowski's  splint  for  disease  of  the  knee-joint. 


on  the  foot,  are  moulded  splints  of  felt,  soaked  in  water-glass  ;  these  entirely 
encircle  their  respective  portions  of  the  limb,  only  leaving  a  slight  gap  in 
front.  Accurate  measurements  are  taken  of  the  length  of  the  ditferentlimb- 
segments,  and  strips  of  sufficiently  strong  metal  are  cut  accordingly,  one  for 
the  outer  and  one  for  the  inner  side,  reaching  from  the  thigh-ring  to  the 
malleolus ;  when  the  knee  is  affected,  no  hinge  lies  opposite  that  joint,  but 
one  is  placed  at  the  ankle,  the  rods  below  which  are  united  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance beneath  the  foot  by  a  sufficiently  broad  sole  plate.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  ankle  is  the  diseased  joint,  a  hinge  lies  opposite  the  knee,  but  there  is 
none  corresponding  to  the  ankle.  These  appliances  being  ready,  and  the 
water-glass  splints  dry,  these  latter  are  removed  from  the  limb,  and  are 
riveted  to  the  metals;  straps  are  then  sewn  on,  and  the  mechanism  is  ready 
for  adaptation,  which  is  effected  by  a  fresh  soakage  in  water-glass,  and  by 
bandaging  and  strapping  on  the  limb.  When  all  is  dry,  the  patient  is  allowed 
to  walk  about ;  of  course,  at  first,  a  couple  of  sticks,  or  even  crutches,  must 
be  used  for  the  sake  of  balance,  but  they  may  very  soon  be  discarded.  If  the 
instrument  have  been  rightly  made  and  applied,  the  foot  does  not  come  to 
the  ground;  the  weight  falls  on  the  sole  plate  beneath  the  foot,  and  is  trans- 
ferred by  the  metal  rods  to  the  ischium.     The  advantages  of  this  splint  over 


Inaugural  Dissertation,  Dorpat,  1S81. 
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any  other  with  which  T  am  acqiuiiiited,  are  that  it  fixes  perfectly  the  diseased 
joint,  leaving  the  otherH  free,  and  obviates  all  wei<!:ht-j)reK8ure  on  the  joint- 
surface.s ;  moreover,  after  a  very  little  practice,  the  jtaticnt  is  able  to  walk 
steadily  and  Hccurely  without  crutches,  thu8  leaving  his  hands  free  for  em- 
jiloyment  or  anniscmcnt.  I  can  sjieak  froni  some  experience  of  the  great 
ctKcacy  and  value  of  this  s])lint;  and  the  more  1  see  of  strumous  joint  disease, 
the  more  evident  does  it  become  to  me  that  fresh  air  and  exercise  are  great 
aids,  if  not  essential  to  its  cure. 

But  occasionally,  wdien  the  limb  is  in  or  has  been  put  into  good  position, 
and  when  all  has  been  done  to  prepare  it  for  some  such  splintage  as  has  just 
boon  described,  inllammatory  symptoms  and  ])ain  do  not  sufficiently  abate. 
This  mostly  happens  when  neglect  has  allowed  the  disease  to  advance, 
when  the  strumous  hal^it  is  strongly  marked,  or  w^hen  bad  food  and  hygiene 
have  depressed  the  liealth.  Starting  pains  show  that  the  bones  are  becoming 
involved,  and  perhaps  increase  of  the  soft  swelling  marks  a  tendency  to 
abscess.' 

Among  our  most  potent  remedies  must  be  mentioned  strong  but  carefully 
aitplied  pressure.  This  may  either  be  carried  out  by  using  an  adhesive 
l>lastcr — the  emplastrum  resinro,  the  emp.  ammoniaci  c.  hydrargyro,  the  emp. 
plumbi  iodidi,  or,  if  a  more  rubefacient  action  be  desirable,  the  emp.  cantha- 
ridis'^ — or  the  joint  may  be  compressed  with  a  bandage  of  elastic  webbing, 
which  I  prefer  for  this  purpose  to  the  whole-rubber  bandage  of  Martin. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  exercise  such  constriction  as  to  produce  a*dema  of 
the  limb  below  ;  and  it  is  always  advisable  first  to  bandage  the  parts  below 
the  joint.  Stronger  and  more  even  compression  can  be  obtained  if  the  part 
be  first  covered  with  a  tolerably  thick  layer  of  cotton-wool ;  and  this  keeps 
purer  and  sweeter  if  a  little  spirit  of  camjrthor  be  sprinkled  over  it.  Careful 
bandaging  of  this  sort  will  remain  firm  a  long  time  on  the  splint. 

If  these  methods  be  successful,  one  of  the  locomotion  splints  may  be  applied, 
pressure  being  still  maintained.  In  some  cases  nothing  more  is  needed,  but  in 
some  there  comes  a  time,  wdien  all  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided, 
when  the  special  points  of  tenderness  no  longer  give  pain  on  pressure,  and  when 
motion  within  certain  limits  produces  no  discomfort,  and  yet  the  swelling  per- 
sists, nor  does  it  become,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  harder.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  parenchymatous  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine  is  often 
valuable.  The  parts  are  in  the  same  state  as  an  indolent  ulcer,  w^th  soft, 
flabby  granulations,  such  as  w^e  touch  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  with  sulphate  of 
copper.  The  strength  of  the  iodine  solution  should  be  at  first  thirty  or  forty 
minims  of  the  tincture  in  a  fiuidounce  of  water,  and  this  proportion  may  be 
in  a  little  time  increased  up  to  two  or  even  three  fluidrachms  ;  the  quantity 
to  be  injected  is  about  half  a  fiuidounce,  by  means  of  a  syrino:e,  like,  but 
larger  than,  that  used  for  hypodermic  injections.  The  needle  sliould  have' 
lateral  perforations,  and  must  be  inserted  obliquely  so  as  not  to  enter  the 
joint-cavity.  After  using  about  half  or  a  third  of  the  contents  of  the  syringe, 
it  may  be  somewhat  withdrawn,  and  then  directed  with  a  difierent  obliquity; 
and  this  proceeding,  once  or  twice  repeated,  will  soak  a  large  bulk  of  the 
tissue  through  a  single  skin  puncture. 

Another  mode  of  treatment  is  by  shampooing  or  rubbing  {inassage),^  and 
by  making  passive  movement.     In  the  former,  tlie  chief  force  both  of  move- 

'  Even  these  conditions,  if  sliglit,  need  not  deter  the  application  of  splints  for  locomotion  ;  but 
if  severe,  and  more  osi)ecially  if  their  progress  l)e  rapid,  it  is  wise  first  to  lessen  or  subdue  them. 
For  this  jmrpose,  the  use  of  flying  blisters  allowed  rapidly  to  heal,  or  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
(3.i-.?'****  'I'l  f.^J))  <"■  of  strong  iodine  jiaint,  is  valuable. 

*  All  these  are  prejiarations  of  the  British  Pharmacopcria. 

'  Mosungeil,  Verhaudlungeu  der  Deutscheu  Gesellschaft  fiir  Ckirurgie,  4ter  Cong.,  1S75. 
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ment  and  pressure  should  be  centrifugal ;  but  I  cannot  credit  such  ^reat  differ- 
ences of  effect  as  are  said  hy  some  to  follow  .slight  variations  of  the  method. 
Passive  movement  is  invaluable  in  two  conditions — either  as  a  means  of 
stirring  into  healthy  action  an  indolent  tissue  that  Avill  neither  consolidate 
nor  become  absorbed,  or  for  preventing  close  and  stiff  anchylosis  when  tissue 
is  consolidating.  Used  for  the  former  purpose,  we  should  Ije  perfectly  sure 
that  actual  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  should  always  begin  the  method 
cautiously,  both  as  to  range  and  duration.  It  may  advantageously  be  com- 
bined with  rubbing,  and  the  limb  must  be  returned  to  the  spHnt  and  absolute 
rest  as  soon  as  the  sitting  is  over.  The  advent  of  pain  or  additional  swell- 
ing, for  the  joint  should  be  n)easured  before  the  next  attempt,  should  cause 
postponement  for  awhile  of  the  treatment. 

The  other  object  of  passive  movement,  viz.,  to  obviate  fixity  of  the  joint  as 
much  as  possible  during  the  consolidation  of  inflammatory  products,  is  a  most 
important  part  of  rational  treatment.  This  may  be  intrusted,  under  surgical 
direction,  to  a  rubber ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  let  the  patient  also  take  part  in 
the  movements,^  as  thereby  a  certain  amount  of  active  nmscular  exercise  is 
likewise  obtained.  Thus  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  attaching  a  weight  to 
the  limb,  and  letting  it  swing.  For  the  knee,  a  weight  of  from  one  to  three 
pounds  may  be  tied  below  the  sole  by  a  bandage  or  napkin ;  the  patient, 
seated  on  a  table,  lets  the  weight  swing,  lifting  it  a  little  higher  at  each 
gyration,  day  by  day.  This  brings  the  leg  tow^irds  flexion.  If  it  is  to  be 
brought  to  extension,  the  patient  may  lie  prone  upon  a  sofa,  with  the  lower 
half  of  the  leg  projecting  beyond  the  end,  and  the  weight  may  be  secured  in 
front  of  the  ankle ;  he  is  to  lift  the  weight  a  few  inches  by  the  power  of  the 
hamstring  muscles,  and  let  it  fall  again,  alternately.  For  the  ankle,  an  ex- 
cellent plan  is  to  let  the  patient  place  the  foot  on  the  treadle  of  a  lathe  or 
sewing  machine,  kept  in  motion  by  another  person.  Sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  steady  the  knee  by  pressure  with  the  hands.  It  is  not 
needful  to  describe  the  simple  devices  for  applying  these  principles  to  the 
joints  of  the  upper  limb. 

The  treatment  of  abscess  must,  to  some  degree,  depend  on  its  position  out- 
side or  inside  the  joint,  and  also  on  its  more  or  less  rapid  formation,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  parts.  An  abscess 
which  forms  rather  slowly  within  the  much  contracted  joint-cavity,  should 
only  be  treated  by  incision  or  puncture  either  when  tension  becomes  consid- 
erable, or  when  the  pus  has  pretty  nearly  approached  the  surface  ;  in  either 
oase,  the  abscess  should  be  evacuated  after  one  of  the  methods  to  be  imme- 
diately described.  Adjacent  and  neighboring  abscesses  should  be  emptied 
when  detected,  more  especially  if  the  deterioration  of  the  health,  and  the 
increased  softness  and  bogginess  of  the  tissues,  give  evidence  that  more  of 
the  inflammatory  tissue  is  about  to  give  way. 

For  the  kind  of  pus  contained  in  such  abscesses — containing  flocculi  and  tis- 
sue-debris— aspiration  is  useless,  and  it  is  better  to  open  such  collections  with  a 
straight,  narrow  bistoury,  under  pressure  of  an  elastic  bandage,  in  the  manner 
already  described  (p.  274).  But  if  the  pus  have  formed  quickly,  and  if  a 
great  deal  of  the  granulation-tissue  is  evidently  breaking  down,  the  best 
method  is  to  make  a  free  incision,  and  to  pass  in  the  fingcr'and  remove  from 
around  the  abscess  all  the  suppurating  and  degenerated  material ;  this  may 
even  be  done  on  both  sides  of  the  joint.  Somefree  oozing  takes  place  at  the 
moment,  but  by  mopping  out  the  cavity  with  sponges,  soaked  in  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc,  forty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  afterwards  by  using  firm 

1  Bonnet  (Therapeiitique  des  Maladies  Articulaires)  lias  described  a  number  of  mechanical 
contrivances,  which,  for  the  most  pait,  are  of  no  practical  value. 
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pivsflurc,  not  only  is  all  bleeding  .stopi)e(l,  but  union  between  the  sides  of  the 
laii^c  cavity  t^ikcs  place — and  the  Joint  may  troni  that  moment  jtrogress 
towards  cure,  of  course  with  more  or  less  anchylosis.  If  a  siims  be  left,  or  if 
the  narrower  opening  with  a  bistoury  have  been  practised,  liyjjerdistension 
by  nu-ans  of  an  Jndia-rubber  tube  coiniected  to  a  ten-ounce  syringe,  is  often 
valuable.  The  fluid  emjiloyed  should  be  somewliat  stimulating- — chloride 
(»r  zinc  or  iodine  solution,  as  above  described;  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  in 
c(iual  parts,  is  too  destructive  a  material  for  either  hyperdistension  or  wash- 
iuii'  the  joint ;  some  patients  have,  I  am  aware,  recovered  after  its  use,  but 
a  good  many  have  succumbed. 

An  abscess  running  along  the  bone  usilally  communicates  with  an  intra- 
articular abscess;  the  worst  form  is  that  Avhich  runs  ujjwards.  In  tliese  cases 
an  o])ening  should  be  established  at  the  lower  end  (near  the  joint  as  a  rule), 
a  pad  placed  over  the  course  of  the  abscess,  and  a  bandage  applied  from  above 
downward.  IIyi)erdistension  may  also  be  employed,  a  gum  elastic  catheter, 
thi'ough  which  the  fluid  is  to  be  injected,  being  passed  along  to  the  further 
end  of  the  suppurating  track,  and  i)ad-pressure  being  afterwards  applied. 
Abscesses  which  run  downward  come  to  the  surface  sooner  than  those  with 
an  upward  direction,  and  they  close  more  quickly;  when  opened,  they  should 
be  injected  w^ith  a  stimulating  lotion,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted  which  may 
LH-adually  be  withdrawn  and  shortened,  so  that  the  abscess  may  heal  from 
the  depth  toward  the  surface. 

Sometimes,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care  and  skill,  the  disease  continues  to  get 
\\orse,  and  the  abscesses  discharge  freely,  debris  of  fil:)rous  tissue  and  portions  of 
bone  being  thrown  out  with  the  pus.  Yet,  though  we  may  desjjair  of  the 
joint,  we  need  not,  in  many  of  these  cases,  despair  of  the  limb;  my  experience 
at  two  homes  for  cripples  has  shown  me  that  patients  may  recover  even 
after  nmch  tissue  and  a  great  deal  of  bone  have  been  thus  lost.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  that  a  good  position  of  the  part  must  be  maintained, 
so  that,  when  repair  takes  place,  the  limb  may  not,  at  all  events,  be  an  in- 
cumbrance; nor  need  I  insist  on  the  necessity  of  watching  the  case  in  several 
ditforent  directions.  The  condition  of  the  lungs  should  be  frequently  ascer- 
tained, as  should  the  size  and  state  of  the  liver,  and  the  color  and  kind  of 
alviue  excreta,  while  the  urine  should  be  frequently  examined.  Patients  do 
not  die  of  the  articular  disease,  but  the  wasting  from  profuse  discharges,  and 
the  irritation,  induce  tuberculosis  of  the  brain  (if  the  patient  be  very" young) 
or  of  the  lun^,  as  also  lardaccous  disease  of  the  liver,  kidney,  and  spleen  ;  these 
are  more  fully  referred  to  in  another  section  of  this  article. 

Rheumatic  Synovitis. 

rheumatic  synovitis  or  artimilar  rheumatism^  in  those  forms  which  come 
under  the  surgeon's  care,  is  a  subacute  or  clironic  disease,  jiriniarily  due  to 
diathetic  conditions,  but  generally  excited  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  Trau- 
matism, as  by  a  blow  or  strain,  is  sometimes  superadded,  and  then  appears  to 
act  as  a  direct  excitant  of  rheumatic  action.'  It  is  humiliating  to  confess 
tliat,  after  all  the  attention  and  care  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  we  do  not  as 
as  yet  know  what  rheumatism  is;  but,  as  always  haj)pens  when  knowledge 
is  want,  speculation  is  alnmdant.  The  lactic-acid,  microeoecus,  and  malarial 
hy[iothesesare  all  without  proof;  no  excess  of  lactic  acid  has  ever  been  found 

'  I  was  atti-ndiiif;  tlie  son  of  a  iioblo  family  in  London,  and  was  asked  to  look  at  a  footman  who 
had  sprained  his  hack  and  one  leg  hy  slipping  while  carrying  a  heavy  portmanteau  ;  for  live  days 
iiis  .-ymptoms  were  by  no  means  decisive  ;  on  the  sixth  day  they  developed  into  a  rather  sevei-e 
attack  of  acute  rheumatism.     No  exposure  of  any  sort  could  bo  traced. 
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iu  eitlier  the  l)l()od  or  tlic  urine,  and  no  microzymo  hiis  as  yet  been  detected, 
nor  docs  tlio  disease  comport  itself  like  what  we  know  of  maladies  thus  [>ro- 
duced;  while  the  vciy  varying  circumstances  whieli  attend  the  occurrence 
of  rheumatic  fever,  contradict  the  idea  of  a  malarial  origin.  Some  writers 
maintain  that  the  malady  is  a  neurosis,  localizing  it  in  the  spinal  cord ;  and 
certain  points  in  the  natural  history  of  nudtarticular,  acute  and  subacute 
attacks,  tend  to  support  sueh  a  doctrine.  For  the  present,  however,  we  must 
be  content  with  studying  the  anatomy  and  semeiology  of  rheumatism,  and 
shall  be  aided  in  our  comprehension  of  subacute  articular  alieetions  by  tirst 
glancing  at  the  phenomena  of  the  acute  disease.  Acute  rlieumatism  is  a 
fever  accompanied  by  severely  painful,  multarticular  inflammations,  and  by 
profuse  acid  perspirations,  during  which  the  very  scanty,  high-colored  urine 
contains  a  considerable  excess  of  urea,  and  also  a  less  excess  of  uric  acid.^ 
The  blood  has  the  usual  alkaline  reaction,  but  contains  a  superabundance  of 
tibrine,  viz.,  instead  of  0.2  (the  normal  percentage)  1.0  in  a  100  parts.  The 
joint-inflammations,  though  severe,  are  generally  transient,  and  often  metas- 
tatic, either  to  other  joints  or  to  internal  parts,  especially  to  the  heart.  The 
inflammations,  whether  articular  or  internal,  are  especially  partial  to  flbrous 
t  issues ;  they  hardly  ever  lead  to  suppuration,  but  to  thickening,  to  adhesion 
between  opposed  surfaces,  and  to  fibrinous  deposits  and  vegetations  upou 
those  which  are  free. 

The  usual  course  of  acute  rheumatism  is  to  get  well,  leaving  neither  joint- 
disease  nor  heart-disease  behind ;  sometimes,  however,  the  heart  does  not 
recover,  and  in  some  cases  the  patient  appears  quite  well  and  remains  so  for 
a  certain  time,  and  then  heart-symptoms  slowly  begin  to  show  themselves. 
A  similar  sequence  of  events  occurs  in  the  joints ;  most  patients  get  perfectly 
well,^  while  certain  other  patients  recover  from  the  pyrexia  and  all  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  though  in  one  or  perhaps  two  joints  inflammation  con- 
tinues ;  other  patients  appear  perfectly  well,  but  after  an  interval  one  joint, 
generally  the  knee,  and  occasionally  other  articulations  also,  become  diseased. 
In  the  former  of  these  conditions,  all  marked  j^yrexia  having  subsided,  the 
one  or  perhaps  two  joints  which  remain  aftected,  have  within  their  cavities 
but  very  little  excess  of  fluid,  and  even  this  is  transient ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fibrous  thickening  of  both  synovial  membrane 
and  parts  around,  and  even  the  neighboring  burs?e  and  tendinous  sheaths  do 
not  escape.  In  the  most  marked  cases,  the  fibrinous  eftusion  lines  the  inner 
surface  of  the  synovial  membrane,  massed  into  undulations  separated  by  rugte 
running  across  or  around  the  axis  of  the  joint.  There  is  no  appearance  of 
fringe-hype rtroph}' ;  indeed,  these  appendages  are  incrusted  and  overspread 
by  the  solid  eliusion.  There  is  some  near  relationship  between  this  form 
of  disease  and  dry  synovitis  (page  266),  and,  as  in  that  aflcction,  rapid  anchy- 
losis may  take  place. 

Similar  but  much  less  rapid  and  excessive  change  appears  to  accompany 
disease  produced  in  very  rheumatic  persons  by  exposure,  or  by  some  slight 
traumatism,  or  occasionally  to  follow,  but  after  an  interval,  acute  rheuma- 
tism. At  first  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  intra-articular  secretion,  whieh 
becomes  slowly  or  rapidly  absorbed,  giving  place  to  S3'novial  and  periartieular 
thickening,  whieh,  though  obstinate,  also  after  a  time  disappears ;  but  the 
condition  is  very  prone  to  recur  at  irregular  intervals,  generally  provoked 
by  exposure,  overexertion,  or  some  indiscretion  in  diet.     In  still  a  third  form 

'  The  deficieucy  of  water  thus  excreted  is  probably  in  part  due  to  the  great  quantity  eliminated 
l<y  tht"  skin. 

*  Save  a  proneness  to  rheumatic  pains  on  any  exposure,  and  an  augmented  liability  to  rheu- 
matic fttver. 

VOL.  IV. — 21 
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the  fluid  efFnsion  iiiny  not  be  absorbed,  or  if  it  be  so  reappears  very  soon,  and 
then  c-ontiniK'S  to  increase;  this  constitutes  one  species  of  liycb'arthrus. 

AVe  will  stud}'  a  little  more  closely  the  former  of  these  conditions.  At 
flrst  there  is  hypersecretion  into  the  joint,  but  afterwards  the  by  no  means 
considerable  swellinc^  is  hard  and  elastic,  and  evidently  fibrinous.  Tliose  mero 
physical  acts  of  inllamniation  which  consist  in  emigration  of  leucocytes  and 
proliferation  of  tissue-cells,  are  the  same  in  all  forms  of  the  process ;  the  diathe- 
sis, or  the  species  of  intlanimation,  determines  the  after-fate  and  development 
of  that  cell-growth.  Eheumatic,  parenchymatous  inflammation  tends  to  x»ro- 
duce  from  the  cell-tissue  fibrinous  material,  and  that  hurriedl}'.  The  joint 
and  its  surroundings  are  occupied  by  a  coarse  fibrous  tissue,  formed  by  closely 
compacted  fibre-cells  ;^  this  is  of  a  light  reddish-brown  or  fawn  color;  it  is  of 
variable  thickness  at  different  points,  according  in  part  to  duration  of  dis- 
ease ;  it  may  closely  a])}»roach  the  skin,  and  encroach  more  or  less  on  the  joint- 
cavity,  transforming  its  inner  surface  into  a  series  of  rugie,  which  run  in  a 
direction  around  the  joint ;  these  are  separated  by  deep,  narrow  fissures ;  the 
tissue  is  thickest  where  normally  the  membrane  is  most  lax.  There  are  no 
dendritic,  hypertrophied  fringes ;  indeed,  the  fringes  themselves  are  included 
in  or  engulfed  by  this  new  formation,  which  is  most  developed  where  the 
membrane  is  normally  most  lax,  but  especially  in  the  bursa-like  prolongations, 
as  in  that  which  at  the  elbow  lies  behind  the  humerus,  or  in  the  subcrural 
bursa  of  the  knee ;  indeed,  I  have  seen  this  latter  entirely  filled  up  by  the 
inflammatory  growth.  The  tendinous  thecfe  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood are  also  frequently  occupied  by  the  same  material,  the  tendons  becoming 
adherent  to  their  sheaths.  In  some  cases  very  close  fibrous  anchylosis, 
rapidly  becoming  bony,  is  left  after  a  short  attack  of  severely  painful  inflam- 
mation. 

After  a  certain  time,  the  cartilages  become  inflamed  in  spots  commencing 
on  the  free  surface  and  extending  gradually  deeper ;  the  action  is  a  super- 
abundant cell-growth,  whereby  the  nyaline  substance  becomes  split  up  into 
coarse  fibres,  In  other  points  the  structures  lose  their  opalescent  appearance 
and  assume  a  light  red  color,  becoming  at  the  same  time  very  thin.  If  a  sec- 
tion be  made,  it  is  found  that  the  thinning  does  not  depend  upon  wear  or 
loss  of  surface,  but  upon  encroachment  of  ossification  upon  the  deep  layers. 
In  some  pkces,  when  the  case  has  been  of  long  duration,  this  ossification 
extends  all  through  the  thickness  of  the  cartilage,  so  that  next  to  the  joint- 
cavity  lies  bone  which  is  bright  and  polished,  usually  having  a  reddish  tinge, 
from  vasculari-ty.  The  bone"  itself  is  found  on  section  to  be  much  condensed, 
every  plate  of  the  cancellous  structure  being  abnormally  thick,  and  every  cavity 
small  (osteosclerosis).  Moreover,  the  inflammation  spreads  from  the  synovial 
membrane  to  the  periosteum,  and  produces,  by  reason  of  its  organizing 
quality,  a  number  of  irregular  outgrowths  from  the  bony  surfiice — osteo- 
phytes— which  considerably  deform  the  neighborhood  of  the  joint,  and  occa- 
sionally present  considerable  obstacles  to  movement.  The  surface  of  the 
bone,  where  not  studded  with  osteophytes,  has  an  unmistakable  appearance: 
the  natural  elevations  and  depressions,  without  any  describable  alteration  in 
shape,  are  exaggerated,  and  the  small  openings  and  grooves  for  vessels  are 
increased,  so  that  the  bone,  though  condensed  and  heavy,  appears  porous, 
especially  at  those  parts  where  vessels  pass.  In  some  cases,  a  peculiar  length- 
wise marking  gives  to  the  bone  a  surface  looking  almost  fibrous.  Of  the  other 
forms,  the  second  appears  but  a  slight  and  intermittent  form  of  the  first;  a 

'  I  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  characteristic  manner  in  which  this  tissue,  while  young, 
tears  in  strips  with  well-marked  striation  ;  it  is  like  the  sort  of  tear  which  takes  place  in  the 
white  matter  of  a  brain  that  has  been  a  lony  time  in  spirit. 
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certain  thickening  of  the  perisynovial  and  :^}•novial  tissues  doubtless  tiikes 
jilace,  but  I  must  confess  myself  unable  to  describe  the  condition  from 
anatomical  examination.  Patients  do  not 'die  of  this  joint  trouble,  and  no 
<)[tportunity  of  examining  such  a  joint,  only  recently  attccted,  has  ever  oc- 
eurred  to  me.  The  inferences  as  to  morljid  anatomy  will  be  given  in  the 
deseriittion  of  symptoms.  The  third  condition,  which  constitutes  a  form  of 
liydro})S  articuli,  will  be  described  with  that  disease  ;  here  it  need  only  be  said 
that  many  rheumatic  patients  sutfer  from  irrcijularly  remittent  attacks  of 
slightly  painful  fluid  etfusion  accompanied  by  a  little  thickening;  again  and 
again  these  may  occur,  and  the  fluid  be  reabsorbed,  leaving  only  some  laxity 
of  parts  behind;  but  if  the  attacks  come  on  in  very  close  succession,  and 
last  during  a  considerable  time,  a  sort  of  mild  bydrarthrus,  accompanied  by 
considerable  joint  weakness,  will  result. 

Symptoms  of  Eheumatic  Synovitis. — In  a  certain  point  of  view,  a  joint 
left  by  acute  rheumatism,  lame,  painful,  and  often  deformed,  may  be  regarded 
simply  as  incompletely  recovered,  even  although  the  general  disease  be  well. 
The  course  of  events  is  generally  as  follows :  The  attack  is  severe,  the  pyrexia 
considerable,  and,  after  a  certain  time,  debility  is  strongly  marked,  Lsually, 
during  the  fever,  a  smaller  number  of  joints  than  is  customary  in  so  severe 
a  case,  are  attacked ;  but  sometimes  a  goodly  number  may  be  affected,  the 
inflammation  passing  rapidly  from  one  to  another.  In  either  event  one  par- 
ticular joint,  generally  a  large  one  and  among  the  earliest  aftected,  remains 
persistently  inflamed  amid  all  the  fluctuations  and  variations  of  other  parts. 
During  the  somewhat  protracted  convalescence,  all  other  joints  save  this  one 
(sometimes  two  are  thus  implicated),  get  well.  After  a  certain  period  of  fre- 
quently pretty  severe  suflering,  pain  may  cease,  and  the  joint  be  anchylosed, 
or,  Avhat  occasionally  happens,  it  may  become  subluxated  and  otherwise  dis- 
torted.^ Rarely  at  this  period  is  there  much  fluid  eflusion,  but  there  is  a  some- 
times leathery,  sometimes  more  doughy  thickening,  tilling  up  all  the  space 
Ijetween  the  skin  and  the  bones,  obscuring  the  proper  shape  of  these  latter,  and 
giving  a  peculiar,  unmistakable  sensation  to  the  hand.  This  and  the  history 
of  the  rheumatic  iever  immediately  preceding,  sufflciently  mark  the  diagnosis 
of  the  disease.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  joints  cured  of  such  attacks 
may,  after  years  of  health,  become  aftected  with  bydrarthrus. 

But  rheumatic  joint  disease  is  not  always  immediately  due  to  the  fever;  it 
may  originate,  when  the  diathesis  is  present,  in  some  exposure  or  slight  trau- 
matism, or  in  both.  Under  these  circumstances  the  disease,  more  or  less  acute, 
may  be  continuous,  but  is  often  remittent,  coming  on  irregularly  at  intervals — 
each  attack  leaving  the  joint  iamer,  and  in  a  condition  very  prone  to  further 
<lisease.  Even  during  the  intermissions,  the  joint  is  not  quite  at  ease  ;  per- 
haps a  mere  stitiness  on  first  rising  will  be  for  a  time  the  only  inconvenience, 
but  afterwards  will  follow  a  certain  discomfort  in  bed,  a  difficulty  in  findinic  a 
position  in  which  the  limb  is  at  ease,  and  a  sensation  of  half-developed  cramp  in 
some  of  the  muscles.^  If  the  diathesis  be  strongly  marked,  there  are  frequently 
also,  at  this  period,  vague  and  uncertain  pains  in  other  limbs.  The  joint  is 
now  a  little  swollen,  with  a  certain  amount  of  fluid  eflusion,  and  tlie  tonic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  is  a  little  lax  ;  at  the  knee,  for  instance,  the  j^atella 
floats  a  little  loosely.     Movement,  particularly  after  a  period  of  rest,  causes 

'  I  have  now  under  my  care  a  patient,  aged  54,  who  has  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  acute 
rheumatism  ;  her  right  wrist  is  fixed  partly  by  fibrous  anchylosis,  partly  by  tendinous  adhesions; 
her  riglit  knee  was  swollen,  and  very  painful  when  I  first  saw  it,  and  was  suffering  three  forms 
of  distortion — subluxation  Ijackward,  abduction,  and  outward  rotation  of  tibia. 

'  At  the  knee,  the  biceps  is  more  particularly  subject  to  this  sort  of  pain,  chiefly  in  the  tendon 
where  it  bounds  the  popliteal  space. 
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:i  cracklincf  to  1)0  communicated  to  tlie  lumd,  of  ;i  sort  tliat  roniinds  one  of 
what  is  lu-anl  wln'ii  sand  gets  Ixitwoen  the  tt'otli.  Not  unfiviiucutly  this 
cnicklinc:  is  (juitc  aiidil)le — a  coarse  and  rough,  hut  not  a  liard  grating.  'J'lie 
patient  may,  after  a  time,  recover,  an<l  perhaps  permanently  ;  hut  very  often 
s(mie  imprudence  in  diet,  some  exposure  or  over-fatigue,  or  simply  a  loss  of 
health,  may  hringon  recurrences  which  occur  again  and  again,  till  tlie  patient 
is  obliged  to  confess  to  himself  that  the  joint  is  getting  weaker  and  more 
[tainfnl. 

At  this  time  the  signs  of  diathetic  influence  arc  sufficiently  marked.  The 
patient  is  distressed,  perhaps  irritable,  never  quite  free  from  pain.  Tlic  tem- 
])erature  rises  at  night.  The  tongue  is  white,  perhaps  creamy,  and  marked 
at  the  edge  by  the  impress  of  the  teeth.  The  breath  has  a  faint  odor.  The 
urine  is  very  acid,  depositing  lithate  of  ammonium,  or  the  red  sand  (uric  acid). 
The  joint  itself  is  somewhat  tender  and  hot,  in  some  cases  red ;  its  move- 
ments of  flexion,  and  more  especially  of  extension,  are  limited  and  painful. 
Fluctuation,  if  it  can  be  detected,  is  rather  distant,  there  being  evidently  a 
solid  thickening  between  the  wave  of  fluid  and  the  skin.  If  there  have 
been  but  little  fluid  efl:usion,  or  if  fluid,  previously  abundant,  have  disap- 
peared, crackling  is  distinct.  The  shape  of  the  SAvelling  is  very  characteristic ; 
it  is  not,  especially  when  there  is  little  excess  of  fluid,  round,  like  the  enlarge- 
ment of  either  serous  or  strumous  synovitis,  but  is  angular  or  square  ;  it  is  to 
l)alpation  tough  and  leathery,  and  has  somewhat  abrupt  edges ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  tracing  with  sufficient  pressure  the  form  of  the  limb  from  its  middle 
do\vnward,  all  is  normal  till  the  hand,  arriving  at  the  neighborhood  of  the 
joiiit,  detects  distinctly  the  abrupt  edge  of  the  hard,  elastic  swelling;  this  is 
very  distinctly  felt  at  the  bursal  prolongations.  By  this  time  the  limb-seg- 
ment above,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  that  also  below  the  joint,  will  have  become 
considerably  wasted. 

The  disease  no  longer  intermits,  although  it  may  fluctuate.  The  muscles, 
which  formerly  were  somewhat  painful  and  tense,  now  begin  to  twitch  at 
night,  and  those  twitchings  soon  develop  into  regular  starting  pains,  which 
olten,  in  this  disease,  are  extremely  severe,  and  are  not  merely  limited  to  the 
}icriod  of  tailing  asleep.  Occasionally  a  slight  movement  will  bring  them  on, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  spasm  in  the  limb,  which  is  very  distressing, 
and  which  causes  a  sort  of  pain  in  the  joint,  as  though  it  were  being  slowly 
forced  asunder.  The  limb  wastes  very  rapidly,  and  the  cord-like  muscles  feel 
liard  beneath  the  skin.  Tenderness  about  the  joint  is  slight,  save  at  a  spot  a 
little  inside  the  patella,  which  often  Avill  not  bear  even  slight  pressure  ;  and 
here  is  the  chief  seat  also  of  the  pain.  The  heat  about  the  part  is  consider- 
able ;  redness  is  only  observed  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  I  have  constantly  ob- 
served, in  older  cases,  a  peculiar,  dark,  almost  brown,  appearance  of  the  skin. 

Abnormal  mobility  is  in  the  late  stages  very  frequent,  and  is  often  accom- 
panied l)y  a  particularly  harsh  grating — a  smooth  but  hard  crepitus — and 
sometimes  by  severe  pain  and  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  flexors. 

The  more  hydropic  joint-rheumatism  is  at  its  connuencement  a  milder 
aftection,  though,  if  not  cured,  its  later  stages  lead  to  very  consideraiile  evil. 
It  also  begins  with  fluid  ettiision,  which  gives,  as  a  rule,  no  i)ain  further  than 
a  dull  aching,  with  a  sense  of  distension  and  weakness.  If  there  be  any  pain 
at  all,  it  comes  on  after  prolonged  exercise  or  over-fatigue.  Perhaps,  too, 
while  using  the  limb,  a  sharp,  quick  pain,  leaving  for  sonic  minutes  a  con- 
siderable remnant,  may  occur.  The  joint  is  more  rounded  than  in  the  other 
form  of  rheumatic  synovitis.  The  positions  of  ligaments  and  londt)ns  are  less 
distinct  than  in  acute  sero-synovitis.'     Palpation  very  readily  detects   fluc- 

•  After  a  ci-rtain  duration  these  parts  arc  not  designated  at  all.  The  joiut,  more  especially 
Is  the  case  nf  flic  knee,  assiinw^s  tlic  shape  of  a  hall. 
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tuation,  which  lies  very  near  the  luuid.  If  the  surgeon,  with  his  finc^er-tip 
placed  on  the  most  accessible  jiart  of  the  synovial  membrane,  rub  tlie  soft 
l)arts  with  sufficient  pressure  to  and  fro,  he  will  feel  a  peculiar  crackling, 
and  when  the  i>atient  alternately  bends  and  straightens  the  limb,  the  surgeon 
may  witli  the  palm  detect  a  similar  friction-si<z;n.  Both  these  forms  of  crepi- 
tation are  very  fine,  especially  the  first.  I  have  named  it  silhai  crepitus^ 
because  it  is  exactly  like  what  may  be  obtained  by  rubbing  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  two  opposed  surfaces  of  stout  silk.  At  a  later  period,  the 
crepitation,  especially  that  produced  by  movement,  becomes  coarser ;  after- 
wards, if  the  joint  get  very  full,  both  forms  may  disappear.  But  we  have  now 
to  do  merely  with  early  symptoms,  and  I  would  direct  especial  attention  to 
the  fact,  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  surgeon's  finger,  rubbing 
the  soft  i)arts  about  the  joint  up  and  down,  will  feel,  besides  the  crackling,  a 
number  of  little  lumps,  gliding  away  under  and  escaping  from  the  pressure. 
These  are  evidently  very  abundant,  very  movable,  round,  or  rounded,  and  not 
hard.  Cases  presenting  these  symptoms  will,  if  not  cured,  end  in  one  of  two 
ways — either  as  one  of  simple  hydrops  articuli,  or  as  one  of  multiple  false 
bodies  with  some  little  effusion.  Both  of  these  maladies  are  discussed  in  a 
subsecpient  portion  of  this  article. 

Treatment  of  Rheumatic  Synovitis. — If  an  inflamed  joint,  after  acute 
rheumatism,  comes  out  of  the  physician's  care  into  the  surgeon's  hands,  some 
malposture  is  very  commonly  found.  In  such  a  case,  the  severe  fever  has 
})robably  produced  such  suffering  and  restlessness  that  it  has  been  hardly 
possible  to  keep  the  limb  on  a  splint.  Thus  it  is  usually  the  surgeon's  first 
duty  to  place  the  limb  in  a  proper  position,  even  though  inflammatory  symp- 
toms be  still  pretty  strongly  marked.  This  alone,  as  in  other  joint-dis- 
eases, will  very  much  mitigate  the  pain,  and  I  have  known  it  to  cause  the 
nightly  high  temperature,  appearing  at  first  sight  as  a  remnant  of  the  fever, 
l)ut  in  reality  due  to  the  joint-infiammation,  to  decline.  If  the  very  slight 
force  which  nearly  always  suffices  to  place  the  limb  upon  a  splint,  in  the 
l^roper  posture,  should  produce  pain,  a  small  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia 
near  the  joint  will  afford  relief. 

After  this,  the  limb  must  be  kept  in  one  of  the  removable  splints  described 
in  other  sections.  Blisters  are,  in  my  experience,  more  valuable  in  this  form 
of  synovitis  than  in  any  other  joint-malady ;  they  should  be  small,  should  be 
allowed  to  heal  quickly,  and  should  be  frequently  repeated :  they^  are  most 
efficacious,  in  the  case  of  the  knee,  when  placed  over  the  patellar  plexus ; 
imd  though  other  points  of  skin  must  of  course  be  utilized,  most  of  the 
blisters  should  be  applied  in  patches  about  IJ  inches  in  diameter,  over  a 
hand-wide  space  above  the  patella  and  inside  of  the  rectus  tendon.  Another 
remedy  whereby  counter-irritation,  or  indeed  vesication,  may  be  produced, 
is  the  oleate  of  mercury,  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  made  by 
rubbing  up  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  Avith  different  proportions  of  oleic 
acid,  so  as  to  procure  a  compound  of  which  the  mineral  salt  forms  either 
5,  10,  or  20  per  cent.''  The  stronger  preparation  will  blister  most  skins  if 
painted  on,  night  and  morning,  for  a  day  or  two ;  the  weaker  may  be  rub- 
bed on  with  a  piece  of  flannel.  We  may  thus  use  either  one  or  the  other, 
according  as  we  want  a  more  or  less  irritant  action.  The  value  of  this  drug 
is  difficult  to  fix.  I  certainly  have  seen  cases  in  which  sluggish,  hard  swell- 
ing rapidly  diminished  under  its  use ;   while  in  other  cases,  merely  the  ordi- 

'  One  method  of  treating  acute  rheumatism,  which  lias  been  highly  extolled,  is  by  frequent 
blistering. 

*  The  formulae  stand  thus  :  yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  gr.  v,  gr.  x,  gr.  xx,  mixed  with  oleic 
acid,  gr.  xcv,  gr.  xc,  gr.  Ixxx. 
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nary  eftect  of  counter-irritation  appeared  to  follow.  A  slower  local  action 
of  niorcurv  may  l»e  produced  by  using,  under  a  compress,  for  several  consecutive 
niirlits  and  days,  ccpial  parts  of  mercurial  and  iodide  of  potassium  ointments; 
or,  if  i^out  bc'certaiidy  absent,  anotber  i)art  of  iodide  of  lead  ointment  may 
be  added.  Iodide  of  cadmium  is  also  mucb  extolled,  or  tbe  iodide  of  potas- 
sium ointment  may  l)e  used  alone.  Tbe  judgment  wbicb  I  would  give  as  to 
all  tliesc  remedies,  is  tbat  as  adjuvants  to  otber  means  tbey  may  be  advan- 
tiiijeously  employed,  as  long  as  they  are  considered  as  mere  aids ;  but  tbat 
tbey  should  never  be  used  as  though  they  could  be  of  the  slightest  use  without 
careful  mechanical  treatment. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  such  remedies  as  are  useful  in  rheumatism  should  be 
given  internally;  Init  the  medicinal  treatment  will  fall  more  naturally  into  our 
subject  when  discussing  the  remittent  form  of  the  disease. 

While  thus  placed,  the  patient  being  at  rest  (in  bed  if  the  disease  be  in  the 
lower  limb),  careful  watch  must  be  kept  lest  an  unnecessary  anchylosis,  or 
considerable  joint-stiffness,  accrue.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with  wliich  rheu- 
matic disease  leads  to  anchylosis  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  also  the  liability  tO' 
a<lhesion  of  tendons  to  their  sheaths,  or  to  neighboring  parts.  AVhile  pain 
and  tenderness  at  the  special  points*  are  present,  absolute  rest  must  doubtless 
be  continued ;  but  wdien  these  are  absent,  some  change  of  position,  not  at 
iirst  by  passive  movement,  but  merely  by  changing  occasionally  the  angle  of 
the  splint,  may  advantageously  be  used,  while  note  is  taken  concerning  any 
increase  of  pain,  or  any  rise  of  temperature. 

When  the  inflammatory  signs  have  ceased,  or  are  but  very  slight,  the 
malady  comes  into  the  same  category,  as  far  as  treatment  is  concerned,  as 
the  slower  and  more  remittent  form  to  w^hich  in  the  description  I  have  given 
the  second  jdace ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  to  do  with  a  diathesis  which  marks 
itself  by  fits  of  exacerbation,  alternating  with  intervals  of  apparently  perfect 
health.  It  appears  to  me  that  such  sequences  can  only  be  interpreted  in  one 
way.  The  system  elaborates,  or  fails  to  excrete,  or  both,  a  certain  constituent 
which,  accumulating,  brings  on,  after  a  time,  these  characteristic  symptoms ;  by 
treatment  or  otherwise,  this  constituent  (poison,  if  the  word  be  preferred)  is 
extruded  from  the  body,  and  the  symptoms  then  cease,  leaving  mere  efiects  of 
the  disease  behind  them  ;  then  the  same  sequence  of  events  recurs.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  do  with  two  phases  of  the  malady,  the  active  and  the  preparatory. 
In  the  active  stage,  the  treatment  must  be  very  nuich  guided  by  the  condition, 
of  the  urine  and  other  excreta.  In  some  patients  the  boAvels  and  liver  are  evi- 
dently much  in  fault ;  the  alvine  evacuations  are  scanty,  and  sometimes  clay- 
colored,  a  condition  in  which  a  mercurial  purge  or  alterative,  according  to  the 
more  or  less  robust  powers  of  the  patient,  is  useful ;  or  if  it  be  designed  to 
use  mercury  locally,  podophyllin  or  leptandrin  may  be  substituted.  But  the 
great  guide  to  medication  must  be  the  condition  of  tbe  urine,  and  the  amount 
of  pyrexia.  If  the  excretion  be  highly  acid,  and  if  it  deposit  the  lithate  of 
ammonium  in  large  quantities,  bicarbonate  and  nitrate  of  potassium  and 
ammonium  are  indicated,  and,  when  pyrexia  is  superadded,  these  may  be 
administered  also  as  febrifuge  remedies ;  thus  of  carbonate  of  ammonium, 
twenty-five  grains,  in  a  fluidounce  of  w^ater,  may  be  given  in  an  effervescent 
form  with  citric  acid,  twenty  grains,  in  a  similar  solution ;  to  this  may  be 
added,  when  the  fever  declines,  the  wine  of  colchicum  or  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, or  both.  Or  again,  if  the  fever  be  high,  salicylic  acid,  or  the  salicylate 
of  sodium  may  be  employed.  In  the  meantime,  butchers'  meat  must  be  cut 
ofl",  and,  in  most  cases,  all  stimulants  also ;  but  if  this  be  undesirable,  tbe 
bafest  form  of  stimulus  is  old  and  pure  whiskey,  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

*  See  page  310. 
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Of  wines,  hock  and  claret  arc  tlic  least  harmful ;  next  to  them,  still  and  sound 
Moselle.  The  treatment  during  the  intervals  is  not  the  least  imjKjrtant,  its 
object  being  to  prevent  the  storing  up  of  the  materies  morbi.  This,  though 
hardly  feasible  in  inveterate  cases,  inherited  perhaps  through  several  gene- 
rations, is  far  less  difficult  in  a  condition  acquired  by  wrong  habits  of  life. 
Itapid  feeding  on  badly  masticated  food,  excess  of  stimuli,  especially  of  beer 
or  of  sherry,  sedentary  habits,  and  study,  undertaken  immediatelj'  after  meals, 
all  tend  to  this  condition ;  and  probably  more  important  tlian  the  exhibition 
of  any  drug,  is  the  rational  regulation  of  the  patient's  life.  For  medicines, 
when  the  urine  is  acid  and  loaded  with  lithic  acid  or  lithate  of  ammonium, 
the  potassium  neutral  salts,  and  iodide  of  potassium  or  ammonium,  will  be 
found  useful,  while  some  of  the  saline  waters,  as  those  of  Vichy,  Carlsbad, 
Kreuznach,  and  often  the  Woodhall  Spa  of  Lincolnshire,  may  be  advanta- 
geous. Sulphurous  waters,  as  baths,  are  in  some  cases  very  useful,  and  certain 
patients  have  found  benefit  from  baths  of  artificially  sulphurated  water. 
These  are  easily  prepared  by  pouring  over  an  ounce  of  sulphur,  broken 
rather  small  but  not  powdered,  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and,  after  this  has 
stood  five  minutes,  pouring  the  whole  into  a  bath  previously  raised  to  the 
temperature  of  from  93^  to  97^  Fahr.  The  patient  should  remain  in  the 
bath  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  additional  hot  water  being  added  if  desirable. 

There  is,  however,  another  form  of  rheumatism,  which  is  very  obstinate, 
and  usually  very  painful.  It  is  combined  with  pallor,  anaemia,  and  an  alka- 
line condition  of  urine,  or  one  which  at  least  tends  to  alkalinity.  In  such 
cases  the 'treatment  must  be  in  almost  every  particular  the  reverse  of  that 
above  described.  Alkalies,  or  the  neutral  vegetable  salts,  are  injurious  ;  while 
(quinine,  iron,  salicylic  acid,  and  a  certain  amount  of  wine — even  sometimes 
champagne  or  port  wine — are  beneficial,  at  least  for  a  certain  period.  This 
condition  may  have  been  caused  by  too  assiduous  and  long-continued  treat- 
ment of  the  more  sthenic  form,  or  may  simply  be  due  to  rheumatism,  com- 
bined with  the  depressing  eft'ect  of  little  food,  bad  air,  and  over-work.  The 
appearance  of  phosphates  in  the  urine  must  be  treated  on  the  usual  principles 
of  relieving  that  condition. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  soon  as  the  more  pressing  symptoms  of  joint-inflam- 
mation have  subsided,  passive  movement  and  shampooing  have  great  eflect 
in  causing  the  absorption  of  the  deposited  fibrine.  The  friction  should  be 
especially  directed  centrifugally,  the  object  being  to  induce  activity  of  the 
absorbents.^  In  carrying  out  these  measures,  the  tendency  to  adhesion  of 
tendons  to  their  sheaths  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  friction  must  be 
directed  also  to  those  parts.  If  the  disease  be  of  the  wrist,  each  finger  and 
the  thumb  should  be  separately  moved;  or,  if  of  a  compound  joint,  like  the 
elbow,  each  of  the  movements — flexion,  extension,  supination,  and  pronation 
— must  be  attended  to.  If  the  acutcr  stages  have  passed,  and  have  only 
produced  slight  stifihess,  the  case  is  very  hopeful ;  but  if  considerable  stiflness 
be  left,  the  prognosis  is  less  favorable. 


Gouty  Synovitis. 

Gout  is  a  malady  of  very  protean  character  and  of  very  variable  severity  ; 
nor  are  the  troubles  which  it  produces  by  any  means  confined  to  the  joints. 
Its  essence,  more  demonstrable  than  that  of  most  other  diseases,  is  a  blood 
surcharged  with  uric  acid,  which,  combined  with  soda,  forms,  when  dry,  a  pul- 
verulent, when  wet,  a  pultaceous  substance,  that  from  mere  excess  infiltrates 

»  See  p.  322. 
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various  tissues  of  the  body,  ami  among  tliciii  those  of  tlic  jt)ints,  and  preferahly 
tlie  smaller  joints.  The  pathology  of  thf  disease,  as  tlius  broadly  stuted,  is 
attrat'tiviiv  simitle.  We  have,  on  one  side,  tlie  evidence  of  a  redundant 
jnatt'i'ial  in  the  blood,  which  we  can  crystallize  out  upon  a  linen  or  cotton 
thread;'  on  the  other,  we  liave  a  thread  or  fibre  of  the  Imman  body,  on 
which  the  crystals  lorm.  ]Uit  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  tliat  herewith  all  that 
is  worth  knowing  has  been  learned  ;  many  points  remain  to  ])e  elucidated, 
and  more  especial!}'  of  interest  to  us  are  the  causes  of  tliis  great  accumulation 
in  the  blood  of  the  matcrics  moj'bi,  for  the  accumulation  may  come  fronj 
excessive  production,  from  deficient  excretion,  or  from  both. 

Gout  is  an  hereditary  disease,*  which  only  excei)tionally  attacks  young 
people,  but  usually  manifests  itself  in  the  descendant,  son  or  grandson,  at 
about  the  same  age  as  it  appeared  in  the  r»rogenitor.  It  is  much  more  com- 
mon among  men  than  among  women,^  a  fact  which,  although  partly  due  to 
difference  of  habits,  is  not  entirely  so,  since  many  men,  quite  as  abstemious  as 
women,  are  subject  to  the  disease.  Gout,  or  tendency  to  gout,  is  greatly  pro- 
moted by  a  largely  nitrogenous  diet,  and  by  fermented  liquors — especially  by 
such  as  contain,  with  the  alcohol,  a  large  quantity  of  grape-sugar.  Persons 
who  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  lead  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
gout ;  and  conversely,  gouty  persons  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  influence 
of  lead.*  There  are  several  forms  in  wdiich  gout  may  be  manifested :  by  an 
acute  fit,  by  chronic  disease,  and  by  irregular  manifestations  (non-articular 
gout),  which  may  aflect  any  structure  of  the  body.  All  these  may  be  either 
tonic  or  atonic. 

The  early  fits  of  gout  attack  healthy  structures,  through  which  blood  con- 
taining abnormal  quantities  of  uric  acid  is  circulating.  The  disease  com- 
mences nearly  always  in  one  of  the  small  joints,  and  as  a  very  general  rule 
in  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe,'  by  inflammation  of  an  acute  kind,  during 
which  the  fluid  poured  into  the  joint,  and  that  forming  the  rather  consider- 
able oedema,  are  rendered  milky,  or  rather  like 
chalk  and  water,  by  the  great  admixture  of 
lithate  of  sodium,  whose  grittiness  may  be  felt 
if  the  liquid  be  rubbed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  After  a  time,  when  the  inflammatoi-y 
eftusion  subsides,  the  lithate  is  left,  either  as  a 
half-dry  powder  or  as  pasty  masses,  in  the 
cavities  and  among  the  tissues.  These  masses, 
when  they  attain  such  a  size  as  to  be  appreciable 
from  the  surface,  are  commonly  called  chalk- 
stones  or  tophi.  Owing  to  the  extreme  opacity 
of  this  substance,  it  is  verj'  diflicult  to  make  out 
its  precise  histological  position.  Some  of  it 
is,  evidently,  merely  deposited  mechanically, 
wherever  a  cavit}'  has  been  filled  with  the  sur- 
charged fluid.  Other,  generally  smaller,  portions 
ajipear  more  regularly  placed,  grouped  chiefly 
around  the  cells  of  such  structures  as  cartilage,  tendon,  or  ligament,  all  of 
which  are  frequently  the  seat  of  this  de}>osit,  as  is  less  often  the  bone  in  the 


Fig.  643. 


Terminal  phalanx  of  great  toe ;  car- 
tilage thickly  infiltrated  with  urate  of 
sodium.  (From  a  preparation  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital.) 


'  Garrod,  Treatise  on  Gout,  etc.,  3d  edition,  p.  87. 

2  About  8  cases  in  every  10  are  liereditary.  '  About  2  of  every  100  cases  are  in  women. 

*  I  once  saw  a  pentlcman  who  was  very  gouty,  and  on  whom  an  ointment  containing  a  vt-rj 
littU'  h'ad  had  produced  poisonous  effects,  giving  liim  the  blue  line  on  the  gums. 

*  Probably  two  causes  for  tliis  preference  exist :  the  distance  frotn  the  circuhating  centre  and 
the  i>r<'ssure  of  tlic  hm^;  blood-column,  and  the  considcrablt?  stress  brou<,'ht  to  bear  on  this  joint 
by  tliH  weight  of  the  body.  (louty  persons  are  often  obliged  to  be  careful  as  to  their  amount  of 
walking,  excess  beyond  a  certain  distance  bringing  on  an  attack  of  the  disease. 
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immediate  neighborhood  of  tlie  affected  joints.  It  is  to  l>e  remarked  tliat 
tlie  dejtosit  has  but  little  afhiiity  towards  organs  or  parts  of  organs  wliich  are 
very  vascular.  Thus  the  cartilages  and  ligaments  are  first  and  most  fre- 
quently affected;  the  synovial  membrane  itself  is  less  often  8i)0tted  with 
chalk-stone,  and,  when  it  is  so,  the  fringes  are  very  usually  spared. 

After  a  time,  or  in  some  [(Oi-sons  from  the  very  beginning,  tophaceous 
deposits,  accompanied  by  inflammatory  phenomena,  takes  place  also  in  other 
organs ;  for  instance,  very  commonly  in  the  pinna  and  in  the  subconjunctival 
tissue  of  the  lower  eyelid,  where  they  api»ear  as  little  white  beads,  or  in  bui-sa?, 
both  deep  and  subcutaneous.  But  tar  more  important  are  the  very  frequent 
and  grave  changes  tliat  take  place  in  the  kidneys.  These  occur  very  early ;  and 
it  may  even  be  argued  that  the  true  cause  of  gout  lies  in  a  functional  derange- 
ment of  those  organs,  which  interferes  with  the  excretion  of  uric  acid.  This 
derangement  will  be  more  fully  described  hereafter,  but  just  now  we  are  only 
concerned  with  the  anatomical  changes,  A  section  of  the  kidneys  shows,  in 
the  medullary  portion,  fine  white  streaks  converging  towards  the  hilus.  These 
consist  of  deposits  of  urate  of  sodium,  at  first  probably  in  the  interior  of  the 
tubules,  but  afterwards  between  the  tubules  and  extending  into  the  cortical 
substance,  and  in  advanced  cases  even  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  be  visible  beneath 
the  capsule.  This  deposit  gradually  induces  a  form  of  Bright's  disease  known 
as  the  granular  contracted  kidney,  which  is  accompaniedby  albuminuria. 

Furthermore,  we  have  to  consider  certain  affections  not  as  yet  shown  to 
result  from  the  physical  deposition  of  urate  of  sodium,  but  certainly  due  to  its 
presence:  such  are  skin-eruptions — eczema,  psoriasis,  urticaria,  and  sometimes 
erythema — as  also  peculiar  and  very  possibly  similar  states  of  the  surface  of 
mucous  membranes,  causing  catarrhal  enteritis  or  gastritis,  or  a  more  severe 
form  of  intestinal  inflammation.  Some  gouty  persons,  moreover,  are  trou- 
bled with  a  peculiar  form  of  chronic  bronchitis,  culminating  occasionally  in 
acute  attacks,  and  leading  to  stenosis  of  the  smaller  bronchi  and  to  emphy- 
sema. Another  grave  lesion  is  a  form  of  atheroma,  with  fibrosis  of  the 
capillaries,  both  producing  vascular  rigidity  and  tendency  to  rupture  ;  hence, 
apoplexy  not  unfrequently  terminates  a  gouty  life.  Other  functional  de- 
rangements appear  related  to  the  morbid  condition  of  blood,  rather  as  cause 
than  as  efiect ;  these  are,  besides  the  disturbance  in  the  execretory  function  of 
the  kidney,  above  alluded  to,  a  certain  turgid  and  congested  condition  of  the 
portal  system,  which  gives  rise  to  considerable  derangement  of  digestion,  with 
formation  of  much  acid  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  sour  eructations,  and 
the  passage  of  flatus,  together  with  a  depressed  and  very  irritable  state  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  deficient  excretory  power  of  the  kidney.  This 
more  especially  refers  to  the  elimination  of  uric  acid.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
manifestations,  perhaps,  with  portal  congestion,  the  very  earliest  manifestation 
of  gout.  A  healthy  man  of  150  lbs.  weight,  should  excrete  on  an  average 
about  8  grains  of  uric  acid,  and  620  grains  of  urea,  in  the  twenty-four  hourv.' 
XoAv,  in  the  early  stage  of  gout,  that  is,  some  weeks  before  the  first  attack, 
the  amount  of  the  former  excretion  is  very  much  diminished,  that  of  the 
latter  not  at  all,  or  hardly  at  all,  aftected;  afterwards,  only  slight  traces  of  uric 
acid,  or  none,  are  eliminated,  and  the  excretion  of  Urea  is  also  much  diminished, 
while  some  albumen  begins  to  show  itself  in  the  urine.^ 

'  Tlie  average  amount  of  urea  may  be  taken  at  1  drachm  per  stone  (14  lbs.)  of  body  weight  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  that  of  uric  acid  at  from  O.o  to  0.75  grain  per  stone  in  the  same  period  : 
but  botli  these  constituents  of  urine,  more  especially  uric  acid,  vary  very  much,  accordint'  to  tli«'. 
*;xercise  taken,  and  the  more  or  less  nitrogenous  quality  of  the  ingesta. 

*  For  these  peculiarities  of  the  urine,  see  Garrod,  op.  cit.  ;  Lehmann,  Phys.  Chemie;  and 
Bartel,  Symptomatologie  der  Nierenkranheiten. 
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Ilciice,  it  may  be  Piirmised  (not  con('lu(k'(l)  that  the  causa  morhi  lies  in  a 
certain  vice  of  the  nutrient  functions,  includint^  the  dis-solution  and  removal 
of  effete  tissues,  wherel»y  uric  acid  is  formed  in  supembundance,  or  is  not 
couvertod  by  further  chemical  chancres  into  some  more  easily  eliminated 
material;  and  that  the  blood  thus  sureliarged  acts  injuriously  on  the  kidney .<, 
rc'tardinn-  or  jn-eventing  the  secretion  of  tlie  substance  in  question  so  as  to  still 
further  increase  the  saturation  of  the  blood,  and  ultimately  rendering  those 
organs  not  merely  functionally,  but  organically  diseased. 

Symptoms. — The  form  of  gout  with  which  only  we  have  to  do  here  is  the 
articular.^  It  has  several  varieties:  acute,  sthenic  gout,  commonly  called  a  fit 
of  the  gout;  asthenic  gout,  the  fits  of  which  are  more  conmionly  subacute; 
chronic  gout,  which  commonly  means  the  condition  left  Ijy  the  acute  fit. 
added  to  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation,  and  occasionally  varied  by  an 
acute  attack;  and  simple  goutiness,  viz.,  a  more  or  less  crippled,  non-inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  parts  in  which  the  deposit  has  taken  place.  It  is 
unusual  that  a  patient  should,  without  having  had  at  least  one  acute  attack,, 
sufl'er  from  articular  gout  and  chalk-stone  deposit. 

The  first  tit  of  sthenic  rjout  may  be  taken  in  practice  as  the  starting-point 
of  the  disease ;  although,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  for  a 
considerable  period  previous,  the  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  system  has  been 
preparing.     The  patient  may  feel  and  seem  to  others  to  be  in  good,  and  even 
in  uncommonly  good  health,  taking  food  with  unusual  relish,  and  perhaps  in 
unusual  quantity ;  or  it  may  be  that  a  certain  irritability  of  temper  is  observed ;. 
or  again,  he  may  be  unwontedly  disposed  to  fall  asleep  after  dinner — the 
bowels  being  at  the  time  a  little  constipated.    Some  night,  after  falling  asleep 
with  ease  and  readiness,  he  wakes  about  two  or  three  o'clock  with  pain  in 
the  ball  of  the  great  toe ;  a  sense  of  heat  and  bursting  that  in  a  little  time 
becomes  intolerable.     On  examination,  the  part  is  found  to  be  of  a  deep  red, 
with  sometimes  a  tinge  of  purple,  in  which  full  turgid  veins  are  stron2:ly 
marked.     (Edema  causes  considerable  swelling,  and  is  often  more  extensive 
than  the  redness ;  the  skin  is  tense  and  shiny.     The  foe  and  its  surroundings 
are  extremely  tender.    As  daylight  comes  on,  the  pain  and  the  objective  signs 
l)egin  to  diminish,  and,  perhaps,  during  the  day  may  so  far  disappear  that 
the  patient  thinks  he  has  escaped  with  the  fright ;  even  though  some  pain 
return  in  the  evening,  he  may,  if  still  a  novice,  go  to  bed  with  happy  assur- 
ance; but  scarcely  has  he  shaken  himself  into  place  before  a  sharp  throb  tells 
him  that  the  enemy  is  upon  him,  and  forebodes  another  night  of  what  amounts 
to  torture;  and  so  on  through  a  succession  of  nights  until  the  fit  passes,  again, 
however,  to  recur  at  intervals  of  from  four  to  six  months.     Each  of  these 
fits  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree  of  pyrexia,  the  rise  of  thermometer  pre- 
ceding, according  to  my  observati'on,  the  pain  ;  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry ;  the 
urine  very  scanty  and  high  colored.     After  the  attack,  all  the  part  that  has 
been  inflamed  desquamates,  not  in  small  furfuraceous  scales,  but  in  large  flakes. 
The  early  attacks,  unless  unusually  prolonged  and  severe,  leave  but  little 
local  mischief  behind  them;  but  each  succeeding  one  produces  more  and  more 
injury,  and  the  intervals,  therefore,  are  less  free.     As  a  compensation,  a  joint 
wliich  has  been  attacked  once  or  twice,  is  less  painful  during  the  fit  than  it 
was  at  first ;  other  joints  are,  however,  lialjle  to  become  afiected. 

Asthenic  gout  is,  if  we  take  typical  cases  of  each  form  of  the  disease,  very 

'  It  is  nevertheless  essential  for  the  surgeon  to  know  that  gout  may  attack  other,  especially 
internal,  organs,  when  the  disease  may  become  exceedingly  dangerous.  If  this  occur  alone,  and 
without  simultaneous  or  immediately  preceding  joint-aflection,  it  is  termed  misplaced,  aberrant, 
or  non-articular  gout ;  if  it  arise  during  an  attack  of  articular  gout,  which  then  subsides — a 
species  of  metastasis — it  is  called  retrocedeut  gout. 
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different  from  that  above  pictured ;  the  attack  is  both  less  sudden  and  less 
severe,  the  patient  feeling  a  gradually  increasing  pain,  which  is  never  violent; 
the  redness  may  be  a  mere  blush;  the  veins  are  hardly  turgid, and  the  ffidema, 
if  any,  is  slight  and  deei>;  pyrexia  is  hardly  marked;  l)ut1:hc  patient  is  much 
depressed  in  spirit,  and  low  in  health.^  Unfortunately,  these  attacks  are  fol- 
lowed by  greater  injury  to  the  part,  and  the  intervals  are  less  free,  than  in  the 
other  form ;  other  and  larger  joints  also  become  more  speedily  involved. 

Chronic  gout  is  the  condition  which  exists  during  the  intervals  between  the 
fits.  In  these  intervals,  the  patient  is,  in  diflerent  cases  and  in  the  various 
stages  of  the  disease,  more  or  less  relieved ;  but  it  is  only  after  the  first  fit  or 
two  of  sthenic  gout  that  he  feels  fpiite  free  from  the  malady.  After  many 
attacks,  more  or  less  trouble  is  continuous.  "When  a  certain  amount  of  de- 
posit has  taken  place,  its  presence  always  keeps  up  a  certain  degree  of  pain 
and  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation,  which  augments  the  injury  already 
done.  In  a  few  instances,  chiefly  of  asthenic  gout,  this  state  continues  unin- 
terruptedly; most  persons,  however,  suffer  from  periodical  exacerbations; 
and  cluring  intervals  of  either  comparative  quiescence  or  moderated  fit,  fresh 
joints,  tendinous  sheaths,  or  burste,  may  become  involved  ;  also,  and  this  is  of 
especial  importance,  it  is  during  this  sort  of  diseased  action  that  gouty  degen- 
erations, such  as  are  found  in  the  vascular  coats,  cliiefiy  occur. 

After  several  fits  of  gout,  or  after  a  considerable  period  of  the  more  quiet 
form  of  suffering,  great  accumulations  of  chalk-stone  are  found,  as  well  in  the 
joints  as  in  the  sheaths  and  burspe. 

I  have  seen  the  end  of  the  first  Fig.  644. 

metatarsal  bone,  and  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  phalanx  of 
the  great  toe,  so  completely  occu- 
pied that  they  seemed  converted 
into  urate  of  sodium,  with  sparse 
trabeculie  of  osseous  matter  run- 
ning through  them ;  and  the 
sheaths  of  tendons,  both  at  the 
ankle  and  wrist,  with  the  bursae 
over  the  olecranon  processes,  and 
several   others,  merely  bags   of 


chalk-stone.        Both    hands    were         Hand  beset  with  urate.of-.odiun,  deposits.    From  a  prepara. 
,  Tin  1  n  tion  in  the  Museum  ot  the  Channg-Oross  Hospital. 

grotesquely  padded  and  swollen, 

wdth  irregular  lumps,  so  that  they  looked  like  bunches  of  badly  grown  horse- 
radish. 

Attacks  of  misplaced  or  of  metastatic^ gout  are  dangerous  accordin^^  to  the 
vital  importance  of  the  organ  involved ;  they  frequently  observe,  in  both 
the  acute  and  chronic  forms,  a  sort  of  alternation  with  the  joint  affection — 
while  the  one  is  severe,  the  other  will  be  slight,  and  vice  versa;  the  non-arti- 
cular form  is  sometimes  called  "suppressed."  These  internal  affections  inte- 
rest us  only  in  a  secondary  manner.^  I  need  only  mention  gouty  encephalitis 
and  cephalalgia,  sometimes  delirium,  and  rarely  mania,  canlialgia  and  angina, 
syncope,  bronchitis  and  asthma,  gastritis,  gastralgia  and  enteritis,  as  also  the 
affections  of  the  skin  already  named,  to  show  (and  there  are  several  othei"s) 
how  many  and  how  varied  may  be  the  maladies  produced. 

•  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  diagnose  tliese  cases  ;  considerable  help  may  be  obtained  by  observ- 
ing the  subsequent  desquamation,  which  very  usually  follows,  but  not  so  constantly  as  after  a 
sthenic  attack. 

*  Tliey  are  only  mentioned  here,  since  certain  modes  of  treating  articular  gout  occasionally 
produce  retrocession. 
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Treatment. — The  trcatniont  of  gout  must  vary  according  to  its  stage, 
^vlletlu•^  at'Ute  or  chronic,  and  botli  forms  of  treatment  must  be  modified 
according  to  tlie  more  stlienic  or  more  deljilitated  condition  of  tlie  jtatieiit. 
A  iit  ofacute,  sthenic  gout,  especially  if  such  attacks  have  not  frc([uently 
recurred,  may  be  treated  with  a  saline  purgative,  cond)ined  with  twenty  or 
thirty  minims  of  the  wine  of  colchicum,  or,  if  the  skin  show  any  icteroid 
tinge,  the  draught  may  be  preceded  for  two  liours  by  a  mercurial,  sucli  as 
jxray  powder,  blue  pill,  or  even  calomel,  if  the  discoloration  be  well  marked 
iin(f  the  bodily  power  considerable.  It  not  unfrequently  ha]»pens  that  just 
before  being  seen,  the  patient,  previously  sutfering  comjtaratively  slight  and 
vague  i»ains,  will  have  eaten  a  full  meal,  after  which  the  attack  may  have 
culminated.  In  such  a  case,  the  safest  and  most  efficacious  remedy  is  an 
inmiediate  emetic  of  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  and  ipecacuanha  wine, 
followed,  when  the  stomach  has  sufficiently  reposed,  by  a  smaller  dose  of  the 
purgative.  At  this  time,  at  all  events,  opiates  should  be  avoided,  as  tliey 
diminish  the  action  of  the  kidneys ;  but  if  the  pain  be  violent,  a  small  dose 
of  the  compound  ipecacuanha  powder  may  be  given,  or  a  charter  of  a  grain 
of  morphia  may  be  injected  under  the  skin.  I  have,  however,  often  found 
that 

Potassii  bromidi gr.  xx. 

Liq.  atropiae  salycilatis        tt\,  x. 

acts  as  an  excellent  anodyne,  procures  sleep,  and  enables  us  to  avoid  the  evils 
of  opium  or  its  alkaloid.'  Chloral,  though  valuable  in  mere  restlessness,  is 
powerless  against  pain.  When  the  fever  is  high,  and  the  local  inilammation 
considerable,  the  tincture  of  aconite,  in  the  dose  of  one  minim  every  hour  or 
every  two  hours,  has  often,  in  my  hands,  proved  very  beneficial.  In  less 
severe  cases  so  powerful  a  drug  may  be  avoided.  By  the  patient's  side,  or  in 
charge  of  his  attendant,  should  be  left  some  doses  of  the  effervescing  citrate 
of  potassium,  of  which,  with  plenty  of  water,  he  may  drink  freely  during  the 
night ;  it  "vvill  not  merely  slake  thirst,  but  will  act  on  the  kidneys  and  on  the 
skin. 

For  the  next  few  days  somewhat  similar  treatment  must  be  continued ; 
colchicum  should  as  much  as  possible  be  spared,  since  it  certainly  has  a  ten- 
dency to  provoke  or  hasten  recurrence  ;  yet  wdien  the  pain  is  violent  and  of  a 
peculiar  "  bursting"  character,  it  may  be  impossible  to  avoid  its  use  altogether; 
ten  minims  twice  during  the  day,  and  at  bedtime,  unless  violent  pain  recur, 
■when  the  last  dose  may  be  doubled,  should  fully  suffice.  It  may  be  given 
with  the  eftervescing  citrate  of  potassium,  with  bicarbonate  of  potassium,*or 
if  one  liave  faith  in  them,  with  the  preparations  of  lithium.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  freely  open  with  salines,  and  plenty  of  fluid  should  be  taken. 
In  the  mean  time  food  must  be  limited  almost  entirely  to  bread-stutls  and 
milk ;  all  wines  and  beer  must  be  strictly  forbidden,  but  if  digestion  will  not 
go  on  comfortably  without  some  stimulant,  a  little  old  whiskey  in  some  efter- 
vescing water  may  be  allowed.  In  a  few  days  more,  when  the  urgency  of  tlie 
attackand  the  fever  are  abating,  or  from  the  first  if  the  patient  be  feeble, 
some  light  fish  may  be  added  to  this  diet. 

The  local  treatment  during  this  time  must  be  guided  by  the  sthenic  or 
asthenic  condition  of  the  patient,  and  by  the  amount  of  inflammation.  "With 
some  very  strong  persons  much  relief  is  obtained  by  the  application  of 
from  two  to  fourleeches  over  the  inflamed  joint.    In  feebler  persons,  a  blister 

'  The  liquor  atropife  salicylatis  is  thus  made  :  Take  of  atropia  0  grains,  and  of  salicylic  acid  1^ 
grains,  rub  the  atropia  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  then  little  hy  little  rub  with  it  tlie  salicylic 
acid.  Add  slowly  10  fluidouncos  of  hot,  distilled  water.  The  whole  must  dissolve,  and  the 
aolutiou  must  measure,  or  be  filled  up  to,  ten  Uuidouuces. 
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about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  is  more  efficacious;  it  withdraws  with  the  scrum 
a  <j!;oo(l  (leal  of  the  urate  of  sodium.  The  part  should  be  kept  warm ;  cold, 
thoui^h  it  often  for  the  time  may  seem  grateful,  prolongs  and  aggravates  the 
attack,  and  may  even  be  dangerous  by  causing  the  iiiHammation  to  recede  to 
some  internal  organ  (retrocedent  gout).  Therefore  the  part  should  be  wrap- 
ped in  light  cloths,  wrung  out  of  a  hot  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium 
(gr.  x-toj),  to  which  may  be  added  some  extract  of  belladonna  or  tincture 
of  opium.  Or  absorbent  cotton-wool,  into  which  some  strong  spirit  of  cam- 
phor has  been  shaken,  may  cover  the  part,  and  generally  the  tenderness  is 
such  that  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  must  be  supported  on  a  bed-cradle. 

The  treament  of  gout  in  the  intervals  of  attack  must  depend  on  its  sthenic 
or  asthenic  quality.  In  the  former  variety,  food  and  drink  must  be  limited, 
and  especially  the  nitrogenous  elements  kept  very  low  ;  stimulants,  as  far  as 
possible,  should  be  avoided,  or,  if  some  must  be  given,  it  should  be  old,  pure 
whiskey,  or  gin,  largely  diluted.  The  kidneys  should  be  encouraged  to  free 
action,  but  not  stimulated — an  indication  which  I  have  found  best  fulfilled 
by  digitalis;  the  action  of  the  skin  also  must  be  aided — an  occasional  hot-air 
bath  is  often  useful.  Of  great  importance  is  proper  regulation  of  the  bowels 
and  liver ;  this,  no  doubt,  may  be  etiected  by  colchicum  in  proper  com])ina- 
tion ;  but,  as  pointed  out  a  short  time  ago,  the  drug  has  certain  disadvantages. 
Some  practitioners  give  a  hydragogue  cathartic  every  morning,  and  with 
certain  strong  constitutions  this  may  be  advantageous ;  but  it  does  not  pre- 
vent the  tendency  to  portal  congestion.  I  have  found  the  resin  of  podo- 
phyllum, in  jig-  grain  doses,  very  useful  for  this  purpose.'  If  more  purgation 
be  desirable,  the  saline  purge  can  still  be  given  occasionally  before  breakfast. 
The  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  drink  freely  of  alkaline  waters,  whieli 
are  most  easily  taken  in  their  elfervescent  forms. 

Atonic  gout  is  more  difficult  of  management,  and  must  be  more  closely 
watched,  as  the  possibility  of  lead  poisoning,  or  of  serious  renal  disease,  must 
not  be  overlooked,  while  at  the  same  time  aberrant  forms  of  the  malady  are 
more  common  in  this  than  in  sthenic  gout.  The  treatment  may  be  more 
tonic  ;  a  full  diet,  and  a  certain  amount  of  claret  or  of  hock  may  be  allowed  ;  the 
vegetable  bitters,  bark,  or  quinine,  and  even  the  lighter  forms  of  iron  may  be 
given.  AVitli  these,  some  bicarbonate  of  potassium  or  ammonium,  or  the  iodide 
of  potassium  may  be  combined,  especially  if  lead  poisoning  be  suspected, 
iiut  in  the  meanwhile  the  sufficiency  of  the  excreta  must  be  maintained. 
Ash-leaf  tea,  so  highly  recommended  by  certain  writers,  is  both  a  bitter  and 
a  diuretic,  but  is  void  of  any  specific  or  very  potent  action  in  gout. 

Certain  natural  alkaline  waters  and  baths  are  frequently  very  valuable  in 
either  form  of  gout.  Vichy,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Baden-baden  (especially  the 
lithia  spring),  and  Carlsbad  waters  are  probably  most  useful  in  sthenic,  but 
ma}-,  if  used  only  for  a  short  time,  also  benefit  asthenic  gout.  Afterwards, 
a  stay  at  some  of  the  more  slightly  charged  springs,  such  as  Wildbad,  Toplitz, 
Gastein,  Bath,  or  Buxton,  will  probably  be  desirable.  In  the  atonic  form  it 
will  generally  be  desirable  to  begin  with  these  latter,  and  to  end  with  any  of 
the  lighter  ferruginous  spas — Schwalbach  Spa,  Tunbridge  AVells,  etc.  The 
stronger  springs  of  the  Pyrenees  are  only  suitable  to  cases  of  very  marked 
debility. 

'  The  formula  which  I  employ  is  this  :  Podophylli  ros.  gr.  j  ;  Tiuct.  zingiberis,  f^ij  ;  ^^pt. 
vijii  rectificat.  l"§j.      A  teaspoouful  in  water,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
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Hydrops  Articuli,  IIydrartrrus,  or  Hydrarthrosis. 

The  names?  above  given  are  dt-rived  sini])ly  from  a  symptom  which  accom- 
panies j^everal  forms  of  malady,  and  therefore  tliese  terms  include  more  than 
one  kind  of  disease.  We  have  to  do  with  an  increased  etfusion  into  the 
joint,  which  (1)  originates  in  a  demonstrable  inflammatory  attack;  (2)  begins 
witliout  demonstrable  inflammation  and  continues  without  further  change 
than  the  thickening  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  fluid  ;  or  (3)  is  accompanied 
or  caused  by  great  h^-pertrophy  of  the  fringes  (rheumatic  hydrarthrosis). 

Many  cases  of  joint-dro[»sy  follow  immediately,  others  more  remotely, 
after  acute  synovitis  ;  and  in  some  of  these  cases  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  a  fibrinous  concretion,  left  behind,  has  become  adherent  to  some 
point  of  the  synovial  membrane.  Clinically,  this  idea  may  be  confirmed  by 
observing,  in  the  early  part  of  the  case,  that  the  patient  refers  a  frequent  and 
sharp  pain  to  a  certain  spot  which  is  not  connnonly  the  seat  of  such  sensation.' 
Of  course,  however,  in  many  of  these  cases  there  is  no  sign,  no  reason  to  suspect 
the  presence  of  such  a  body.  The  inflammation,  whether  it  have  been  more 
or  less  antecedent,  apjiears  to  have  changed  the  secreting  or  the  absorbing 
functions  of  the  synovial  membrane,  producing  a  congestion,  often  extremely 
well-marked  after  death,  either  general  or  in  patches;  tlie  latter,  I  believe, 
more  usual,  except  in  old  cases.  ]Mere  congestion,  produced  by  venous 
obstruction  higher  up  the  limb,  never  produces  hydrarthrus.  Passive  oedema, 
either  as  in  general  anasarca,  or  as  that  caused  b}'  pressure  on  the  femoral 
vein  from  aneurism,  spares  the  joints.  Even  though  the  limb  be  swollen 
almost  to  the  point  of  bursting,  no  excess  of  fluid  occupies  the  synovial  cavity. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making  exami- 
nations in  several  cases  of  this  atiection:  one  after  fifteen  months  during 
which  the  lad  had  been  quiescent,  the  case  having  begun  in  an  acute  syno- 
vitis, and  others  after  four  and  more  than  seven  years  of  chronic  disease 
respectively  ;  in  both  cases,  of  course,  an  abnormal  amount  of  fluid  was  found 
in  the  joint.  Besides  this,  there  was  in  the  former  considerable  redness  of 
the  whole  synovial  membrane,  very  marked  in  the  folds  on  each  side  of  the 
patella ;  'but  in  one  point  of  the  subcrural  sac  was  a  spot  of  extreme  hyper- 
jemia.  The  fringes,  especially  round  the  patella,  were  a  little  more  evident 
than  usual ;  and  "hanging  by  a  narrow  stalk  from  the  crucial  lio;aments,  was 
a  little  hygroma,  'fhe  cartilages  were  milky,  sodden,  and  a  Tittle  soft.  I 
look  upon  the  patch  of  excessive  congestion  in  the  subcrural  prolongation  as 
having  been  probably  the  cause  of  the  hypersecretion,  and  upon  the  other 
changes  as  secondary. 

In  examining  the  other  cases,  which  from  the  first  were  chronic  and 
non-inflammatory,  I  found  a  remarkable  condition  of  synovial  membrane. 
The  fluid  in  the  joints  was  very  yellow,  albuminous,  lubricating,  but  not 
thready.  The  cut  edge  of  the  synovial  membrane  exhibited  a  yellow  pulp 
not  unlike  that  of  an  over-ripe  orange ;  in  the  older  case  this  was,  where  most 
developed,  1^  inch,  and  in  the  more  recent  f  inch  thick.  It  was  soaked  in,  and 
possibly  derived  its  color  from,  a  similar  fluid  to  that  in  the  cavity ;  in  its  sub- 
stance were  a  great  number  of  little  chambers  communicating  freelj'  with  one 
another,  and  varying  from  a  microscopic  size  to  such  as  woiild  contain  a  Xo. 
4  shot.     The  inner  surface  was  composed  of  rounded  or  conical  eminences 

•  It  would  seem  that  such  a  concretion,  either  by  exercising  a  certain  traction  on  tho  point  of 
attacliment,  or  otherwise,  may  produce  a  congestion  or  distension  of  vessels  favorahlf  to  the 
"ffusion  of  much  fluid.  A  mere  soft,  lipomatous,  false  body  will  have  the  same  effect,  the  disease 
jtroving  incurable  till  the  growth  is  removed. 
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projecting  from  J  to  |  incli,  witli  about  Bimilar  diameter,  and  placed  close 
together.  This  mass  was  surrounded  by  a  dense  bluish-white  capsule,  look- 
ing like  condensed  fascia  or  tendon;  it  was  thicker  in  some  parts  than  in 
others,  averaging  J  inch.  There  were  no  external  lii^aments  save  this  cap- 
sule ;  the  crucial  ligaments  were  much  elongated  antl  loose ;  the  cartilages, 
nowhere  ulcerated,  were  fibrous  almost  throughout. 

Microscopically,  the  pul})y  mass  consisted  of  a  wide-meshed  areolar  tissue, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  yellow  elements.  The  loculi  were  partially  lined 
by  endothelial  cells.  In  one  case  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  hypertro- 
phied  fringe;  in  the  other  there  were  two,  not  dendritic,  but  formed  of  lumps 
about  the  size  of  horse-beans,  pedunculated  and  attached  to  the  synovial 
membrane  by  thin  stalks. 

We  are  thus  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  mere  passive  congestion  from 
venous  obstruction  does  not  produce  hydrarthrus — that,  in  other  words,  it  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  a  dropsy — but  that  a  capillary,  active  hyperemia  is 
the  efficient  cause ;  that  in  cases  following  acute  sero-synovitis,  this  vascular 
condition  is  proba})ly  localized  in  one  or  more  spots  of  the  synovial  membrane; 
while,  Avhen  the  disease  is  from  the  commencement  chronic  and  non-inflam- 
matory, the  hyperfemia  is  more  general,  and  tends,  together  with  the  effect 
of  soakage,  tp  a  peculiar  hypertrophy  of  endothelium,  and  of  the  immediately 
subjacent  la3^er  of  the  tissue — of  the  synovial  intima. 

But  a  different  condition  obtains  when  the  local  malady,  commencing  or 
not  after  an  acute  synovitis,  is  mingled  with  the  influence  of  a  rheumatic 
diathesis,  sufficiently  strongly  marked.  In  such  cases  the  hypertemia  exer- 
cises its  more  strongly  formative  power  in  the  production  of  very  greatl}^ 
hypertrophied  fringes.  These  organs,  developed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  surface  for  secretion,  have,  in  this  disease,  their  function  exaggerated, 
with  the  effect  of  producing  excessive  secretion.  In  the  beginning,  the  malady 
is  a  chronic  rheumatic  synovitis  (page  322),  but  it  more  or  less  rapidly  as- 
sumes activity  both  of  secretion  and  of  fringe-growth,  and  certain  cases  of 
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Excessive  fringe-growth  of  hydrarthrosis. 


The  same,  nnder  a  powerful  single  lens. 


that  disease  become  the  most  obstinate  examples  of  hydrarthrus.  In  this 
variety,  the  synovial  membrane  is  chiefly  remarkable 'for  the  shairiry  con- 
<lition  of  its  internal  surface,  which  looks  as  though  covered  with  iTciien,  or 
which  maybe  compared  to  the  outer  surface  of  the'foetal  chorion.     The  villi, 
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as  the  liyportropliiod  fringes  have  now  boconio,  arc  varir)usly  forniod  and 
<(Mistitutod  in  dilfercnt  cases.  They  are  branclied  and  raniitied  in  all  direc- 
lions;  l)ut  in  sonic  instances  the  twigs  end  in  simple  blunt  points,  in  othei-s 
they  are  bidboiis,  and  in  others  beaded,  givhig  the  fringe  a  form  like  a  bunch 
of  furrants.  The  bulbs  or  beads  may  be  simply  bags  of  Huid,  or  collections 
oi'  fat,  librous  tissue,  til)ro-cartilage,  true  cartilage,  or  bone.  The  fringes,  not 
remarkably  vascular,  contain  each  an  artery  and  vein  ;  the  twigs  are  without 
sueh  vessels,  or  possess  only  short  branches,  which  terminate  long  before 
reaching  their  ends. 

Occasionally,  in  such  cases,  the  fluid  contains  a  variable,  sometimes  an 
immense  nunibcr  of  free  concretions — the  hydatiform  bodies  of  Dupuytren  ; 
they  are  gelatiniform, yellow,  and  transparent,  and,  if  numerous,  very  small — 
about  the  size  of  a  phi's  head  or  less.  If  only  few  in  number,  they  are  gen- 
erally much  larger. 

The  synoviarand  pcrisynovial  tissues,  thickened,  soft,  and  sodden,  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  tough,  firm  capsule,  developed  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
from  within.  In  old  cases  this  is  sometimes  so  firm  that  even  after  with- 
drawing the  fluid,  in  anatomical  examination,  the  empty  sac  does  not  collapse. 
Moreover,  this  tendon-like  capsule  may  be  in  places  distinctly  cartilaginous, 
plates  of  cartilage  having  been  developed  in  the  fibrous  substance,  or  almost 
the  whole  tissue  having  undergone  such  a  metamorphosis. 

This  latter  form  of  disease  is  evidently  related  to  cases  of  multiple  false 
bodies  in  the  joint-sac,  and  thereby  to  arthritis  deformans;  and  we  shall 
hereafter  perceive  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  sharp  line  of  distinction 
to  mark  a  point  where  the  one  malady  may  cease,  or  the  other  may  begin. 
In  many  cases  of  h3-drarthrus,  after  the  fluid  has  been  withdrawn,  a  number 
of  these  bodies  may  be  felt ;  and  again,  in  certain  cases  of  single  loose  car- 
tilage, the  accompanying  hypersecretion  ceases  after  removal  of  the  loose 
b(nly. 

Symptoms. — ^Ilydrarthrus  rarely  affects  youth,  and  is  more  common  after 
than  before  forty-five  years  of  age.  Its  histoiy  may  be  either  that  of  a  gra- 
dual, painless  increase  of  size,  or  it  may  have  begun  with  an  injury,  followed 
by  acute  synovitis,  and  by  more  or  less  painful  sequclfe.  The  histories  being 
tbus  dissimilar,  are  of  little  aid  to  diagnosis,  which,  however,  presents  but 
sli<;-ht  difficulty,  the  essential  feature  of  the  disease  being  a  large  fluid  effusion 
in  the  articular  cavity,  without  any  sign  of  iiifiammation,  or  at  least  of  active 
infiammation.  The  signs  and  symptoms  of  fluid  in  the  different  joint-cavities 
have  already  been  detailed  (p.  267) ;  but  the  greater  quantity  of  fluid  and  its 
slow  accumulation  permit  of  more  distension  of  opposing  parts,  and  thus  the 
locality  of  ligaments,  tendons,  etc.,  is  little  marked,  while  certain  portions 
enlarge  to  an  incommensurate  degree.  Thus  at  the  Jmcc  (the  most  common 
site  of  this  disease),  the  subcrural  portion  of  the  sac  is  more  particularly  dis- 
tended; this  is  most  visible  when  the  patient  stands  erect.  There  is  also 
considerable  enlargement  on  each  side  of  the  patellar  tendon.  The  synovial 
membrane,  too,  often  bulges  into  the  popliteal  space,  which  then  is  no  longer 
hollow,  but  prominent.  Very  often,  at  the  cWoir,  the  membrane  is  protruded 
through  one  of  the  openings  in  the  posterior  ligament,  foi-ming  a  bursa-like 
enlargement,  usually  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  condyle.  The  chief 
swelling  is  about  the  inner  condyle,  where  the  fluid  in  many  cases  produces  a 
large  ovoid  [)rotuberance ;  the  ])art  of  the  sac  that  underlies  the  triceps  is 
also  consideral>ly  enlarged.  Ilydrarthrus  of  the  shoxldcr  has  been  observed 
l)y  M.  lloux  and  by  myself.  In  my  case  the  patient  had  almost  lost  the  power 
of  lifting  the  arm  from  the  side;  it  measured,  as  it  hung,  half  an  inch  more 
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Fig.  647. 


than  its  fellow  ;  by  lifting  the  limb  sharply  ii[)\var(l  from  the  elbow,  one  could 
feel  the  head  of  tlie  liuinerus  impinge  against  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the 
arm  lost  its  ahnormal  length.  The  swelling  was  very  iicculiar;  the  cavity  of 
the  axilla  was  nearly  filled  up.  Tiie  deltoid 
portion  of  the  shoulder  was  very  large,  more 
especially  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  part. 
Behind,  the  fluid  tumefaction  occupied  the 
outer  half  of  the  infra-spinous  fossa.  On 
the  top  of  the  .swelling  the  acromion  seemed 
to  form  a  depression,  more  especially  visible 
when  the  arm  was  pushed  upward,  as  above 
descril^ed.  Of  course,  in  all  these  cases  fluc- 
tuation from  one  part  of  the  tumor  to  the 
other  is  very  distinct.  When  distension 
from  within,  by  fluid  accumulation,  lias 
gone  on  for  a  considerable  period,  the  liga- 
ments and  other  fibrous  tissues  about  the 
joint  become  considerably  lengthened ;  they 
no  longer  bind  the  bones  firmly  together, 
and  the  use  of  the  limb  is  much  impaired  ; 
the  tibia  or  ulna  may  in  such  cases  be  ro- 
tated, abducted  and  adducted,  or  made  to 
glide  sideways  on  the  femur  and  humerus 
respectively. 

DiAGNDsis  AND  PROGNOSIS. — The  mcro  de- 
tection of  a  non-inflammatory  accumulation 
of  fluid  in  the  joint,  easy  as  it  is,  gives  us 
the  diagnosis  of  hydrarthrus ;  but  in  order 
to  form  a  probable  prognosis,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish the  one  sort  of  case  from  the  other. 
While  distension  of  the  joint-sac  is  still  moderate,  we  may,  by  pressing  deeply 
on  its  most  accessible  part,  obtain,  if  there  be  fringe-hypertrophy,  that  gentle, 
soft  crepitation  which  I  have  described  as  "silken  crepitus,'' wliieh  will  be  of 
finer  or  coarser  quality  according  to  the  smaller  or  larger  size  of  the  growths. 
Sometimes,  in  verifying  fluctuation,  the  hand  will  feel,  as  the  wave  passes 
from  place  to  place,  a  sense  of  the  movement,  the  actual  current;  this  cannot 
of  course  be  due  to  the  motion  of  a  pure  fluid;  it  is  caused  by  the  passage 
under  the  fingers  of  those  little  semi-solids  already  mentioned  (melon-seed 
l)odies).  But  when  the  sac  is  completely  full,  these  peculiarities  cannot  be 
felt  until  it  be  partially  or  entirely  emptied.  In  the  latter  condition,  we  may 
also  detect  any  nodular  terminations  to  the  fringes  that  may  be  present. 
Also,  but  best  when  the  joint  is  half  empty,  an}^  plates  of  cartilage  or  other 
substance  developed  in  the  joint-tissues  can  be  made  out ;  they  are  to  be  felt 
as  harder  portions  floating  on  the  subjacent  fluid,  and  slightly  elevated  beyond 
the  surrounding  structures ;  they  can  be  depressed  towards  the  cavity,  but 
cannot  be  moved  from  side  to  side,  and  cannot  be  so  isolated  as  to  be  grasped 
in  the  fingers. 

The  prognosis  depends  very  much  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  fringes, 
nodules,  and  extra-articular  plates  ;  it  is  unfavorable  when  the  two  latter  can 
l)e  felt,  but  is  less  bad  when  only  fine  fringe-hypertrophy  is  present.  When 
no  sign  of  internal  roughness  or  of  plates  can  be  felt,  the  prognosis,  thouo:h 
guarded,  may  be  fairly  favorable,  unless  the  disease  be  old,  abnormal  mobility 
free,  or  the  constitution  broken  either  by  age  or  marked  diathesis. 
VOL.  IV.— 22 
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Treatment. — Unless  very  nnmifitakablc  signs  of  vicious  diathesis  be  pre- 
sent, anv  systemic  treatment  ofliydrarthrns  is  nugatory  ;  no  amount  of  purg- 
ing or  diuresis  will,  in  any  appreciable  <legree,  atiect  the  disease.  Kent  in 
bed  often  has  a  marked  etlect  in  reducing  the  swelling,  especially  if  tbe  case 
be  recent,  and  if  the  patient  has  previously  been  freely  walking  about.  In 
all  cases,  especially  if  pain  exist,  the  limb  should  be  splinted.  Also,  in 
recent  attacks,  pressure,  by  means  of  an  elastic-webbing  bandage,  is  beneii- 
cial,  and  may  even  be  curative ;  the  parts  below  must  be  sui»j)orted  by  a  tirm 
linen  or  cotton  bandage,  to  prevent  swelling.  Iodide  of  potassium  or  of  lead 
may  be  applied  under  the  bandage,  and  I  believe  myself  to  have  seen  good 
efiects  from  such  treatuient.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  these  milder 
methods  may  apj^ear  w'hile  the  patient  remains  in  bed  to  have  been  perfectly 
successful ;  but  the  surgeon  must  be  careful  not  to  encourage  false  hopes,  for 
it  not  unfrcquently  happens  that  as  soon  as  movement  recommences  the  dis- 
ease returns. 

Evacuation  by  puncture  or  aspiration  is  a  most  valuable  resource.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  entrance  of  air,  as  already  described  (see  page  274.) 
As  soon  as  all  the  fluid  has  been  drawn  off,  an  elastic-webbing  band  should  be 
firmly  applied,  the  limb  being  supported  on  a  splint.  In  more  than  one  case 
— notably  that  of  a  medical  man,  who  had  been  for  iive  years  almost  incapaci- 
tated from  going  about — I  have  succeeded  in  curing  the  disease  by  these 
simple  means.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  fluid  will  not  flow  through  the 
fine  canula  used  for  evacuation,  but  sometimes,  in  spite  of  such  failure,  the 
subsequent  pressure  has  been  quite  buccessful ;  I  suppose  because  the  fluid 
has  been  slowdy  squeezed  out  into  the  ourrounding  tissues.  If  this  result  do 
not  occur,  or  even  at  once,  when  no  flow  takes  place,  a  tenotome  may  be 
passed  into  the  same  openhig,  and  a  large  incision  made  beneath  the  skin  in 
the  synovial  membrane.  If  the  tumefaction  be  great,  this  may  be  practised 
on  both  sides  of  the  joint,  and  afterwards  the  pressure  applied  ;  in  doing  which 
it  is  well  to  endeavor  to  get  one  edge  of  the  divided  synovial  membrane  to 
overlap  the  other. 

If  evacuation  through  the  trocar  have  been  practised  with  temporary  suc- 
cess, but  with  subsequent  recurrence  of  the  disease,  injection  of  some  irritant 
substance  may  be  employed.  The  best  of  these  is  doubtless  iodine ;  one  or 
even  two  fluidrachms  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  in  the  fluidounce  of  distilled 
water  may  be  employed.  The  fluid  from  the  joint  should  be  measured,  and, 
all  appurtenances  being  at  hand,  a  like  amount  of  the  solution  should  be 
mixed,  and  at  once  gently  injected  through  the  canula;  a  little  force  may, 
towards  the  termination  of  the  injection,  be  used  to  induce  the  full  quantity 
of  fluid  to  enter,  l)ut  sometimes  this  is  impossil:>le.  When  the  injection  is  com- 
pleted, the  joint  may  be  gently  kneaded  (the  canula  being  occluded),  and  the 
limb  raised  and  turned  on  the  side,  but  without  moving  the  joint,  to  insure,  as 
far  as  possible,  contact  of  the  liquid  with  all  parts  of  the  cavity.  As  soon  as  a 
certain  sense  of  heat  in  the  part,  together  with  a  dull  aching  up  the  limb,  is 
experienced,  the  canula-mouth  should  be  opened  and  the  sohition  allowed  to 
flow  ;  it  should  then  be  gently  pressed  out  of  the  cavity,  either  by  the  hand 
or,  better  still,  by  an  elastic  bandage. 

Free  incision  appears  a  very  heroic  method,  but  by  projtcr  precautions, 
using  either  carbolic  acid  or  boro-glyceride,  is  in  reality  very  safe,  and  is  no 
doubt  exceedingly  efficacious,  especially  when  fringe-hypei'trophy  or  melon- 
seed  bodies  exist.  But  the  incision  must  be  really  free,  not  a  mere  little 
cut.  If  it  have  been  made  over  a  jdace  where  the  silken  crepitus  gives  evi- 
dence of  fVinge-hypcrtrophy,  one  or  more  of  the  growths  will  probably  float 
out,  and  may  be  removed,  which  is  best  done  by  twisting.  I  have  on  more 
tlian  one  occasion  passed  my  finger  into  the  joint,  brought  enlarged  fringes 
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to  the  surface,  and  removed  them.  Afterwards,  a  tube  is  passed  just  within 
the  cavity,  and  a  strong  stream  of  some  ascjttic  fluid  injected.  I  think  carbolic 
acid  is  bcdt  for  this  purjtose,  as  its  stimulating  effect  is  vahiable.  Tbe  tube 
is  to  be  retained,  and  tlie  joint  dressed  antise[»tically  (by  this  I  do  not  mean 
of  necessity  by  Lister's  method),  placed  on  a  s[)lint,  and  left  for  two  or  three 
days,  when  it  may  be  again  washed  out.  The  irrigation  is  to  be  continued 
every  other  day,  at  least  until  tlic  wound  is  nearly  healed  ;  the  drainage-tube 
is  to  be  gradually  shortened  and  ultimately  discontiinied. 

Tliis  last  method  is  the  best  and  most  certain  means  of  treating  large 
liydrarthrus  with  much  fringe  hypertrophy.  It  must,  however,  be  employed 
with  great  caution  ;  the  tem}ierature,  and  the  condition  of  the  system  and  of 
the  joint  being  constantly  watched. 

Movable  Bodies  in  Joints. 

The  singular  bodies  which  sometimes  exist,  and  which  enjoy  free  or  par- 
tially free  mobility,  within  articular  cavities,  are  very  various  in  number, 
size,  shape,  constitution,  and  genesis,  while  in  choice  of  locality  they  are  far 
less  capricious.  They  have  indeed  so  strong  a  predilection  for  the  knee-joint, 
that  I  estimate  from  collected  cases  85  per  cent,  to  occur  in  that  articulation ; 
the  next  most  common  seat  is  the  elbow.  Movable  bodies  occur,  but  rarely, 
in  the  hip  and  in  the  lower  jaw.  Sir  Charles  Bell  found  one  in  the  ankle, 
and  one  has  been  seen  in  the  wrist. 

There  may  be  only  one  such  body  in  the  joint-sac,  or  there  may  be  vast 
numbers ;  in  the  former  case,  or  when  they  amount  only  to  three  or  four, 
they  attain  to  a  measurable  and  perceptible  size ;  in  the  latter  they  are  very 
minute,  smaller  than  a  grain  of  nmstard  seed. 

If  we  except  a  certain  irregularly  formed  class  (detached  but  normal  por- 
tions of  the  joint),  we  may  classify  them  according  to  shape  into  four  catego- 
ries :  1.  Oval  or  circular  plates,  bi-concave,  bi-convex,  or  concavo-convex.  2. 
Globular,  ovoid, or  chestnut-shaped.    3.  Conglobate,  or  mulberry.   4.  Pyriform. 

The  constitution  of  loose  bodies  may  be  either  cartilaginous,^  bony,  mixed 
bony  and  cartilaginous,  fibrinous,  or  lipomatous. 

Their  genesis  is  even  more  variable  than  their  structure. 

(1.)  They  are  formed  from  hypertrophied  fringes,  more  especially  from  those 
prolongations  which  Rainey^  has  so  carefully  described  as  secondary  sacculi; 
each  villus  of  a  fringe  consists  of  a  small  projection  carrying  an  afferent  and  an 
efferent  vessel;  from  some  of  these  hang,  by  thin  stalks,  very  small,  extra- 
vascular  sacculi  containing  synovial  fluid.  AVhen  hypertrophy  of  fringes 
takes  place,  these  sacculi  enlarge ;  some  become  vascular,  and  simply  form 
part  of  the  dendritic  growth,  but  in  others  hypertrophy  leads  to  new  deve- 
lopment; cartilage-cells  are  deposited;  the  sacculi  become  nodules  which 
grow  while  the  stalks  connecting  them  to  the  wall  of  the  sac  continue  entire, 
and  perhaps  even  longer.  These,  however,  after  a  time  break  away,  and 
the  masses  become  free.  By  this  means  are  formed  many  shigle  and  most 
of  the  multiple  false  bodies — those  which  are  found  in  old  rheumatic  cases, 
and  those  which  are  an  early  manifestation  of  arthritis  deformans.  Lipo- 
matous bodies,  when  two  or  three  in  number,  are  of  like  origin,  as  are  also 
multiple  lipomata,  and  among  these  1  include  that  rare  and  singular  condi- 
tion called  by  Volkmann  lipoma  arborescens  articulorum.^ 

'  In  the  first  recorded  case  (A.  Par6,  1558),  the  body  was  a  cartilage  ;  hence,  movable  bodies 
have  commonly  been  called  loose  cartilages. 

*  Pathological  Transactions,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 

•  Pitha  und  Billroth,  Haudbuch  der  Chirurgie,  Bd.  ii.  Abth.  ii.  S.  576. 
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(2.)  By  metamorphosis  of  sohk;  })art  of  the  peri-synovial  tissue  throu^li 
iiiHaiiiinatory  or  hyiicriilaslic  (•liaiii:;t's.  Under  the  iiiHiictice  of  Honie  blight 
injury,  or  of  a  stroM^■ly  marked  dyserasia,  an  inHaminatory  thickening  or  a 
clot  of  hlood  is  deposited  in  the  line  tisHue  just  outside  tlie  syn<nial  inilma.  , 
Instead  of  being  absorl)ed,  this  forms  tlie  nucleus  of  fresh  growth  ;  then  a  few 
cartilage-cells  are  deposited,  and  they,  gathering  hyaline  mateiial  around 
them,  cause  further  increase,  until  a  little  meniscus  or  jdate  is  formed,' wliich 
by  the  unyielding  quality  of  the  capsule  and  ligaments,  and  by  the  action  of 
contracting  muscles,  is  pressed  inward,  and  bulges  a  little  into  the  joint 
cavity,  pushing  before  it  the  synovial  mend)rane.  Increase  in  size  exjioses 
the  body  to  still  more  pressure  from  without;  it,  therefore,  intrudes,  still  with 
the  synovial  covering,  more  and  more  into  the  cavity,  until  it  lies  quite  within 
it,  but  still  attached  by  a  fold  of  synovial  structure,  which  also,  until  worn 
away,  surrounds  it  after  the  manner  of  a  mesentery.  When  thus  far  intruded, 
it  comes  also  within  the  influence  of  the  joint  movements,  which,  moving  it 
from  place  to  place,  drag  upon  the  fold,  elongate,  and  attenuate  it  until  it  at 
last  breaks  away.  Bodies  thus  formed  are  meniscuses,  either  of  cartilage  or  of 
bone ;  more  rarely  a  lipoma,  formed  in  the  subsynovial  tissue,  becomes  intruded 
into  the  joint  in  a  similar  manner;  such  intra-articular  lipomata  are  solitary 
or  in  pairs.  I  removed  a  few  years  ago  a  pair  of  such  fatty  bodies ;  they  had 
arisen  one  on  each  side  of  the  ligamentum  patrllfe. 

(3.)  Another  mode  of  formation  is  mechanically  similar,  but  occurs  under 
widely  diti'erent  circumstances.  We  have  seen  how  in  fully  developed, 
rheumatic,  but  subacute,  joint-inflammations,  osteophytes  are  formed,  and 
especially  at  the  line  where  the  synovial  membrane  is  attached  to  the  bone ; 
we  shall  hereafter  find  that  a  similar  but  a  more  redundant  hyperplasia  takes 
place  also  in  arthritis  deformans.  Sometimes  the  tbrmative  action  extends 
from  this  locality  to  the  periarticular  tissues,  certain  spots  of  wdiich  become 
cartilaginous  and  bony  ;  when  that  takes  place,  the  same  mechanical  influ- 
ences which  are  above  described  as  forcing  meniscuses  of  cartilage  into  the 
joint,  thrust  not  unfrequently  the  osteophytic  productions  into  the  joint- 
cavity.  Such  is  usually  the  genesis  of  irregular  and  conglobate  bodies ;  they 
•  are  sometimes  pure  cartilage,  sometimes  bone,  more  often  mixed. 

(4.)  John  Hunter  ascribed  the  origin  of  loose  bodies  to  blood-clots  or  iibrin- 
clots  formed  in  the  joint  at  some  antecedent  period.  This  method  of  formation 
is,  however,  uncommon  ;  it  is  evident  that  it  can  only  take  place  after  injury, 
or  after  an  attack  of  acute  synovitis.  Probably,  after  such  events,  only  those 
clots  which  remain  or  become  adherent  can  undergo  metamorphosis  into 
another  tissue.  Especially  must  it  be  remarked  here  that  occasionally,  years 
after  the  removal  of  one  false  body,  several  others  form.  These  probably 
originate  in  bleeding  from  the  operation  wound  into  the  cavity,  but  they  may 
also  be  produced  by  an  irritation  of  the  wound,  setting  up  local  fringe-hyper- 
trophy, or  cartilage-formation  primarily  extra-articular. 

(5.)  Ecchondrosis,  that  is,  direct  growth  of  a  cartilaginous  pedunculated 
tumor  from  an  articular  cartilage,  is  a  very  rare  event;'*  its  etiology  is  entirely 
unknown. 

(6.)  Certain  loose  bodies  have  been  proved  to  be  portions  of  normal  cartilage 
broken  loose  from  their  attachment.     They  may  come  Irom  an  interarticular 

'  A  case  hy  Mr.  Shaw  (Pathol.  Trans.,  vol.  vi.  p.  328)  illustrates  in  a  most  instructive  man- 
ner lliis  mode  of  formation.  Tlie  body  producing  the  primary  irritation  around  which  a  carti- 
laginous mass  gatluTf'd,  was  not,  in  this  instance,  a  blood-clot,  but  a  needle  whicli  had  at  some 
former  epoch  been  thrust  into  the  limb,  and  which  lay  for  a  time  close  to  the  joint. 

*  Unless,  as  I  am  disiucliued  to  do,  we  take  the  early  cartilaginous  stage  of  an  osteophyte  for 
an  ecchoudrusis. 
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meniscus,'  or  from  an  articular  cartilage  i)rcvi()u.sly  liealtliy,^  or,  as  Mr.  Tcale' 
and  more  recently  Sir  J.  Paget*  have  })ointed  out,  a  certain  district  of  cartilage 
may  die  by  a  process  of  "quiet  necrosis,"  slowly  become  detached  without 
6up}»uration  from  the  underlying  bone,  and  then  break  away  from  its  lateral 
surroundings  and  be  shed  into  the  joint. 

The  above  descri])tions  indicate  that  certain  cases  are  in  their  origin  a  i»art 
of  a  diathetic  disease,  an  outcome  of  grave  changes  in  the  joint-structure, 
a  form  of  rlieumatic  synovitis,  of  arthritis  deformans,  or  sometimes  of  obscure 
disease  affecting  all  the  articular  tissues,  generally  traumatic  in  origin  ;  in 
other  cases,  one  or  more  false  bodies  are  accidental  occurrences,  if  such  a  term 
may  be  used ;  they  arise,  at  all  events,  without  the  accompaniment  of  any 
severe  or  demonstrable  malady,  from  a  fortuitous  deposit  in  the  pcrisynovial 
tissue  ot*a  blood-clot,  or  of  fibrin,  or  from  enlargement  of  a  single  fringe-villus, 
which  afterwards  is  excited  to  additional  growth  by  the  joint  movements,  or 
perhaps  by  being  pinched  between  the  bones.  The  mere  presence  of  a 
smooth,  hard,  or  soft  body  in  the  joint-sac  is  not  necessarily  productive  of 
disease,  particularly  if  it  be  quite  free ;  but  bodies  which  remain  attached,  by 
constantly  dragging  on  the  pedicle — and  even  sometimes  such  as  are  quite 
detached — oft<3n  set  up  an  irritation  which  tends  to  the  production  of  hydrar- 
thrus.  Moreover,  a  distressing  accident  is  very  liable  to  occur,  namely, 
intrusion  of  the  loose  body  between  the  articular  surfaces,  or  other  sufficiently 
tense  part  of  the  joint ;  this  produces  intense  pain,  and  is  very  generall}'  fol- 
lowed by  a  smart  synovitis,  which,  if  frequently  recurrent,  will  shortly  be 
Very  detrimental  to  the  integrity  of  the  part. 

Symptoms. — A  disease  whose  etiology  varies  as  much  as  that  in  question, 
or  rather,  it  might  be  said,  a  condition  which  may  arise  from  such  very  dif- 
ferent diseases,  can  hardly  present  a  homogeneous  set  of  sym[)toms.  But 
since  those  maladies  of  w^liich  the  presence  of  false  bodies  is  a  part,  possess 
certain  well-marked  characteristics  of  their  own,  we  need  here  do  little  more 
than  mention  them.  The  tendency  of  subacute  rheumatic  synovitis  to  form 
multiple  false  bodies  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  the  method  whereby 
these  may  generally  be  detected  has  been  described ;  and  further  considera- 
tion will  be  given  hereafter  to  the  bodies  connected  w^rth  the  earlier  period 
of  arthritis  deformans.  Painless,  or  nearly  painless,  persistent,  fluid  effusion 
should  always  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  false  bodies,  one  or  more,  may  be 
in  the  joint.  Of  course,  these  can  only  be  detected  by  physical  examina- 
tion when  the  joint  is  not  greatly  distended,  or  when  it  has  been  partially 
emptied.  But  the  presence  of  a  solitary  false  body,  or  of  a  small  number  of 
false  bodies,  may  remain  entirely  unknown  until  discovered  by  accident. 
The  patient,  believing  that  hO  is  entirely  sound,  may  by  chance  feel  with  his 
fingers  that  there  is  in  one  of  his  joints — generally  the  knee,  less  often  the 
elbow — a  very  mobile  little  lump,  which  as  soon  as  it  is  touched  glides  away 
like  a  frightened  mouse  into  its  hole  (joint-mouse,  "•  Gelenkmaus,"  the  Ger- 
mans call  it),  and  it  may  be  days  before  he  finds  it  again. 

More  often  the  patient  discovei's  the  loose  cartilage  in  a  far  more  unpleas- 
ant manner.  Thus,  while  walking,  unconscious  of  any  disease,  still  less  of 
danger,  he  may  be  suddenly  seized  by  a  pain  so  severe  that  he  turns  sick 
and  faint.  Unless  some  support  to  which  he  can  cling  be  at  hand,  he  falls. 
The  joijit  being  fixed  by  spasm  of  the  muscles,  the  pain  gradually  relaxes, 
and  at  the  same  time  comes  a  feeling  that  if  he  could  only  bend,  or  otherwise 

•  See  a  case  by  Mr.  Brodhurst.     Path.  Trans.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  214. 

*  See  Klein's  ca.se  in  Vin-how's  Arcliiv.  Band  xxix.  Heft  1  mid  '2. 

'  Med.-Cliir.  Traus.,  vol.  xxxix.  *  St.  Bartkolomcw's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  vi. 
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chuiiEje  the  posture  of  tlio  liinb,  lio  would  bo  relieveci  ;  arxl  if  he  be  bold  and 
fortUMuto,  this  ivully  htippcus ;  but  soiuetiiiies  such  inoveiiicut  is,  or  seems, 
impossible.  The  jiatioiit  iuis  to  be  taken  home;  i>erhaps  asiirgeon  moves  the 
joint,  and  at  once  relieves  him;  or  lie  goes  to  bed  unrelieved,  and,  if  he  fall 
asleep,  probably  wakes  in  the  morning  to  find  that  nothing  is  left  of  his 
trouble  but  a  little  aching,  and  perhaps  some  swelling  of  the  joint.'  This 
sort  of  attack  is  attributed  to  the  body  having  intruded  between  the  joint 
surfaces,  which  it  forces  apart.  Volkmann  declares  this  to  be  most  im- 
probable, and  believes  that  the  body  gets  jammed  somewhere  between  the 
sides  of  the  joint-end  and  the  synovial  membrane  ;^  but  in  opposition  to  this 
idea  it  must  be  noted  that  on  account  of  the  imperfect  fitting  of  the  femur 
to  the  tibia,  the  gliding  motion  of  the  latter  bone  over  the  condyles  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  movement  that  would  be  most  likely  to  entangle  a  loose 
body.  Moreover,  if  the  body  lay  during  such  an  attack  between  the  syno- 
vial membrane  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone,  surely  it  would  in  some  one 
of  the  many  reported  cases  have  been  found ;  but  I  find  no  record  of  such 
a  discovery  during  an  attack.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  loose  body  is  some- 
times so  large  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  to  be  capable  of  getting  between 
the  bones.  But  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  equally  painful  symi)toms  would 
be  caused  by  its  slipping  into  the  intercondyloid  notch,  and  becoming  entan- 
gled between  a  crucial  ligament  and  the  bone,  or  between  the  two  ligaments. 
When  the  surgeon  sees  a  patient  just  after  one  of  these  attacks,  he  had  better, 
if  the  joint  be  pretty  full  of  fluid  (for  synovitis  frequently  sets  in),  postpone 
any  search  for  the  loose  body  until  the  sac  is  nearly  empty.  Even  under 
favorable  circumstances  the  body  may  not  be  at  once  detected  ;  it  may  lie  in 
some  cranny,  and  there  be  quite  concealed  until  dislodged.  Generally,  it  is 
well  to  explain  the  condition  of  things  to  the  patient,  and  beg  him  to  spend 
occasional  leisure  minutes  in  a  "mouse-hunt"  for  himself;  but  if  the  surgeon 
search  for  it,  this  must  be  done  with  the  lightest  possible  touch,  and  with  a 
hand  acutely  alive  to  any  change  of  form  or  abnormal  projection.  When 
such  a  [)rojection  is  found,  it  must  not  be  directly  pressed  upon,  but  is  to  be 
surrounded  at  a  little  distance  by  several  fingers  of  both  hands,  which  are 
then  made  gradually  to  approach  each  other  until  all  channels  of  escape  are 
cut  oft';  then  a  finger  of  each  hand  can  be  used  to  feel  the  body,  to  impel  it 
hither  and  thither,  examine  its  size,  consistency,  etc.  The  most  conmion 
places  for  finding  these  bodies  are  the  lateral  surface  of  the  outer  condyle, 
and  next  that  of  the  inner  condyle;  but  I  have  also  found  them  in  front  of 
the  femur,  just  above  the  patella,  and  once  or  twice  on  the  tibia  just  inside 
thv^  ligamentum  patellse. 

When  by  care  the  existence  of  a  movable  body  in  connection  with  a  joint 
has  been  made  out,  the  surgeon  must  ascertain  whether  it  is  really  inside  the 
articulation ;  in  many  cases,  and  especially  when  the  substance  enjoys  a  wide 
range  of  motion,  this  is  very  easy.  But  some  that  are  really  in  the  joint 
move  but  a  very  little  way,  and  there  are  about  the  knees  of  some  persons 
certain  irregularities  of  the  fascia,  or  li])omatous  nodules,  which  have  a  degree 
of  mobility,  and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  intra-articular  bodies;  for  in- 
stance, that  fold  of  the  fascia  which  covers  the  vastus  externus,  a  little  way 
above  the  outer  edge  of  the  patella,  has  frequently,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
taken  for  a  movable  body  in  the  joint.  No  lump  should  be  considered  as 
moving  within  the  joint  if  its  range  of  motion  be  so  restricted  that  it  is 
always  found  in  one  place,  with  its  long  axis  always  in  the  same  direction, 

'  This  sort  of  attack  is  sometimes  due  to  the  subluxatiou  of  a  meniscus,  or  to  some  other  internal 
doraii^jt-mt'iit  of  the  kuee. 
*  Loo.  cit.,  S.  5aU. 
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nor  Unless  it  can  be  induced  to  hide  itself  under  some  recognizable  anatomical 
part;  as,  for  instance,  under  the  ])atella,  the  tendon  of  the  rectus,  a  lateral 
ligament,  or  the  liganientuin  patelhe. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  make  out  whctlicr  a  body  in  the  joint  be  car- 
tilaginous or  bony,  or  a  mixture  of  both  cartilage  and  bone;  the  softness  of 
a  lipomatous  body'  will  generally  enable  the  surgeon  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  varieties. 

The  shape  of  the  body  can  generally  be  roughly  made  out ;  but  being  felt 
through  a  considerable  layer  of  soft  parts,  it  commonly  appears  larger  thaa 
it  really  is. 

Treatment. — TVe  may  divide  the  treatment  into  palliative  and  curative ; 
to  the  former  belong  all  the  methods  that  have  been  devised  for  retaining 
the  false  body  in  some  harmless  part  of  the  joint-sac.  Among  these  are 
various  forms  of  bandage  or  plaster.  The  simplest,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
etHeacious  arrangement,  is  to  cut  a  hole,  of  a  size  a  little  larger  than  the  loose 
body,  in  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  having  manoeuvered  the  body  into 
some  such  advantageous  position  as  on  the  lateral  surface  of  either  condyle, 
to  apply  the  plaster  in  such  a  way  that  the  body  lies  well  within  Ihe  hole. 
The  same  sort  of  arrangement  may  bo  carried  out  with  an  elastic  or  other 
bandage,  or  with  a  knee-cap,  having  an  opening  at  the  side  corresponding  to 
a  part  of  the  joint  into  which  the  body  can  be  easily  propelled.  In  certain 
cases,  the  use  of  a  knee-cap  stiflened  behind  by  a  steel  splint,  is  the  best  treat- 
ment, and  this  more  especially  applies  to  joints  which  contain  a  large  number 
of  false  bodies,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  such  a  condition  is  but  a  symptom  or  a 
consequence  of  disease,  not  merely  of  the  synovial  membrane,  but  of  the 
whole  joint-apparatus.  Such  a  state  could  not  be  benefited  by  removal  of  the 
growths,  which  would  only  rapidly  recur,  but  might,  in  all  probability,  be 
aggravated  by  the  operation.  But  if  dealing  with  one  or  two  loose  bodies, 
the  surgeon  will  avoid  disappointing  his  patient  by  at  once  informing  him 
that  any  form  of  bandage  can  give  but  temporary  and  unreliable  security, 
since  sooner  or  later  the  body  will  escape  from  its  control. 

Another  device  is  to  fix  the  body  in  some  desirable  locality  by  means  of  a 
serre-fine,  or  by  passing  through  it  and  through  a  fold  of  skin  a  hare-lip  pin 
or  wire  suture,  leaving  this  in  silu  until  the  resultant  intiammation  has  glued 
the  substance  to  the  synovial  membrane,  or  necessitates  removing  the  instru- 
ment. This  method  cannot  be  very  highly  commended  ;  it  is  by  n^  means  free 
from  danger,  since  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  the  inflammation  produced 
by  such  a  wound  will  reach  the  point  intended  and  go  no  farther.  Moreover, 
even  if  all  go  well — if  the  body  adhere  and  inflammation  subside — the  move- 
ments of  the  joint  are  apt  very  soon  to  loosen  or  bieak  down  the  new  adhe- 
sions, when  all  the  troubles  recur.  This  accident  we  may  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent, or  at  least  to  postpone,  by  using  one  of  the  bandages  above  described ; 
but  even  with  all  possible  precautions,  recurrence  of  trouble  is  so  common 
that  it  is  well  to  warn  the  patient  of  its  possibility. 

The  only  real  cure  for  the  disease  is  by  removal  of  the  loose  body.  The 
operation  may  be  performed  in  one  of  two  ways — the  direct  and  the  indirect 
— the  latter  being  sometimes  called  the  subcutaneous  method.  The  direct 
method  was  the  earlier  in  priority,  but  was  then  almost  superseded  by  the 
indirect,  which  again  has  given  place  to  its  older  rival.  The  reason  of  this 
oscillation  is  as  follows :  Some  twenty -five  or  thirty  years  ago,  surgery,  plenti- 
fully skilful  and  brilliant,  was  at  the  same  time  somewhat  stoveuly,  not 

•  I  have  compared  the  sensation  imparted  to  the  hand  by  one  of  these  bodies  to  the  feel  of  aa 
oyster  squeezed  between  the  finger  and  thumb  till  it  slips  awa/. 
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to  say  uncleanly  ;  wounds  of  cavities,  serous  and  synovial,  vs^ere  almost  sure 
to  suiiiiurate.  Now,  wliatcver  may  be  tlK)Ui;-lit  of  tlie  germ  theory,  of  the 
Kprav,  and  of  all  the  other  minutiie  of  J/isterian  antise|>tici.sm,'  there  is  no 
doubt  that  elciiiisini;;  the  hands,  the  instruments,  ;iiid  the  j>atient's  skin,  hy 
means  of  a  powerful  disinfectant,  is  a  considerable  saieguard  against  8U}»- 
puration.  Thus,  up  to  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  direct  extraction  of  loot-c 
bodies  fnun  joints  was  a  very  dangerous  proceeding,  and  when  the  subcuta- 
neous method  of  Delpech  and  Stromeyer  became  known,  it  was  extended 
from  the  mere  division  of  tendons  to  other  o[)erations,  and  among  them  to  the 
excision  of  loose  bodies  from  joints.  The  oj)eration  was  largely  ])ractised, 
but  very  often  failed,  until  Square,  of  Plymouth,  introduced  a  somewhat 
modified  method,  dealing  very  freely  with  the  synovial  membrane  and  the 
periarticular  tissues.     It  is  his  method  which  will  be  described. 

The  instrument  must  be  broader  than  the  usual  tenotome,  longer  also  in 
the  cutting  part,  and,  in  order  to  fill  or  plug  the  rather  big  cutaneous  open- 
ing, thicker  and  stronger  in  the  non-cutting  part.  AVhen  this  instrument  has 
been  introduced  under  the  skin,  it  is  moved  to  and  fro,  partly  dividing,  partly 
breaking  down  the  periarticular  tissues,  until  a  cavity  has  been  prepared,  suffi- 
cient for  the  body  to  lie  in  when  extruded ;  then  the  synovial  membrane  is 
pretty  freely  opened,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  impediment  to  squeezing  the 
body  out  of  the  joint  and  into  this  new-formed  cavity.  Here  it  is  left  for  some 
days,  until  the  synovial  wound  has  had  ample  time  to  heal,  when  it  may  be 
cut  down  upon  and  removed. 

The  direct  method  is  performed  by  manipulating  and  keeping  the  body  in 
some  part  of  the  joint  readily  accessible  from  without,  and  then  shifting  the 
skin  over  it  as  far  as  it  will  go;  the  surgeon,  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  cuts 
straight  into  the  joint,  not  on  the  cartilage,  lest  the  pressure  of  his  scalpel 
should  cause  it  to  slip  away;  but  a  little  on  that  side  to  which  he  has  learned 
that  it  most  readily  passes.  The  opening  in  the  synovial  membrane  should 
be  quite  free  enough  to  let  the  body  pass  easily,  and  a  little  pressure  towards 
the  o]iening  should  cause  it  either  to  jump  quickly  or  move  slowly,  to  glide 
out  of  the  wound;  in  either  case,  the  track  should  be  closed  by  the  pressure 
of  an  assistant's  hands  immediately  behind  the  body.  Sometimes,  in  spite 
of  all  proper  arrangements  and  skill,  the  cartilage  will  not  come  to  the  syno- 
vial opening,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  pass  in  a  fine  pair  of  tenaculum 
forceps  to  seize  it  and  bring  it  forth.  Occasionally  it  will  be  found  to  be 
still  attached  to  a  pedicle,  which  may  either  be  twisted  until  it  gives  way,  or 
simply  cut.  If  the  spray  and  carbolic  acid  have  been  used,  the  site  of  opera- 
tion should  be  drained.  The  surgeon  may,  if  he  choose,  pass  a  probe  through 
the  operation  wound  into  the  joint,  and  on  to  some  dependent  part  of  the  sac, 
cut  down  upon  the  probe's  point,  and  thus  draw  in  a  drainage-tube ;  or  lie 
may  simply  pass  a  drainage-tube  into  the  operation  wound,  and,  if  he  have 
been  able  to  choose  a  dependent  part,  this  will  l)e  the  safest  plan  ;*  nor  should 
th€  tube  do  more  than  just  inti-ude  into  the  synovial  wound.  If  the  simpler 
and  less  irritating  dressing  with  boro-glyceride  have  been  employed,  no 
drainage-tube,  or  merely  a  tube  just  passed  into  the  lips  of  the  outer  wound, 
is  necessary. 

The  after-treatment  consists  chiefly  in  affording  complete  rest  to  the  joint, 
one  of  the  man}'  splints  already  so  often  referred  to  being  ajiiilied.  The  wound 
should  be  dressed  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  according  to  the 

'  I  place  the  words  thus,  because  there  are  other  antiseptics  and  other  modes  of  insuring  their 
action  than  those  introduced  by  Lister. 

*  I  Lately  saw  a  case,  under  the  care  of  an  exctdlent  surgeon,  in  which  all  the  Listerian  precau- 
tions had  been  employed,  including  the  ust^of  a  drainage-tube  through  the  joint.  I  attributed  the 
violent  suppuration  that  ensued  to  the  irritatiouof  the  synovial  membrane  by  this  foreign  body. 
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amount  of  gecretion,  and  the  splint  should  be  uiTangcd  in  such  wise  that  the 
dressing  may  be  done  without  <listurl)ing  the  limb. 

In  comparing  the  results  of  these  methods,  we  find  that  the  direct  method 
is  somewhat  more  dangerous  to  life  and  limb  than  the  indirect,  and  that  the 
latter,  though  by  no  means  free  from  danger,  is  especially  liable  to  failure, 
by  impossibility  of  extruding  the  body  through  the  incisions  made.  These 
two  sorts  of  mishap  were  at  one  time,  according  to  l^arrey's  tables,  so  fre- 
quent, that  more  than  half  of  the  cases  operated  on  either  failed  or  were  fatal. 

Here  subjoined  are  two  tables,  that  of  Larrey,  coming  down  to  18G0,  antl 
one  of  my  own,  embracing  cases  recorded  since  that  date.' 

H.  Larrey  (1860). 

Direct.  Indirect. 

, « ,  , * , 

Number.       Percent.  Number.       Percent. 

Success 98  74.8  19  48.7 

Death 28  21.3  5  12.8 

Failure 5  3.8  15  38.4 

Barwell. 

Number.  Per  cent.  Number.  Per  cent. 

Success 44  01.  (5                       29  72.5 

Death 4  8.4                          1  2.5 

Failure —  —                        10  25.0 


Joint  Diseases  which  are  due  to  Osteitis. 
I.  Acute  Articular  Osteitis. 

We  have  hitherto  had  to  do  with  a  class  of  diseases  which  commence  in 
the  synovial  tissue  and  its  immediate  neighborhood.  Those  which  primarily 
affect  the  bones,  and  wliich  after  a  time  spread  by  one  of  various  ways  to  the 
joints,  must  now  engage  our  attention.  They  are  not  less  interesting  than 
diseases  of  synovial  origin  ;  in  certain  points  of  view  their  study  is  more 
important,  since  in  many  cases  their  early  recognition — before  the  joint  itself 
has  become  deeply  involved — may  enable  us  to  prevent  a  long  process  of 
disease  wdiich  often  has  a  most  undesirable  termination.  The  "maladies  in 
question  attack  the  bone  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  joint — the  articular 
extremity  in  adults,  the  epiphysis  or  shaft-end  in  younger  people ;  in  both, 
a  short  bone,  as  of  the  carpus  or  tarsus,  may  be  the  seat  of  disease. 

A  very  severe  disease  of  bone,  namely,  acute  osteo-myelitis,  or  acute  osteitis, 
must  first  be  studied.  By  some  authorities  the  disease  is  ascribed  to  systemic 
causes,  and  is  likened  to  erysipelas  or  phlebitis  (osteo-phlebitis).  By  others 
it  is  ascribed  to  local  chilling  or  traumatism.  But  the  attack  often  occurs 
when  no  or  very  trilling  exposure  or  injury  can  be  traced;  it  is  severe,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  tlie  injury  received;  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  multiple; 
we  cannot  therefore,  I  conceive,  logically  ascribe  a  disease  which  is  so  violent 
to  a  very  slight  external  cause,  although  some  chill  or  hurt  may  determine 
the  time  and  place  of  its  commencement. 

Acute  osteo-myelitis  is  especially  a  disease  of  young  life,  during  which 
period  the  bones,  undergoing  rai)id  growth  and  considerable  change,  are 
extremely  vascular.     The  preference  of  the  malady,  too,  is  markedly  for 

'  The  tables  may  be  taken  somewhat  as  guides  to  indicate  the  results  of  the  two  methods, 
but  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  earlier  statistics  do  not  apply  to  the  present  time, 
and  that  in  collections  of  published  cases  the  numbers  of  failures  and  deaths  are  very  much 
below  the  reality. 
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those  parts  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  growth,  and  therefore 
most  vasfiilarity,  viz.,  in  the  following  order: — 

1.  Lower  end  of  femur. 

2.  Upper  end  of  tihia. 

3.  Upper  end  of  uhia,  lower  ends  of  humerus  and  of  tibia. 

4.  Upper  end  of  femur. 

5.  Upper  end  of  humerus. 

The  local  maniicstation  begins  with  hypera^mia  of  the  parts  within  the 
bone,  namely,  if  the  site  of  disease  be  at  a  joint-end,  hyperemia  of  the  subdi- 
vided medulla  and  of  the  eaneelli ;  then  inflammatory  products,  solid  and  fluid, 
are  i*a[)idly  poured  out,  and  extravasation  in  larger  blotehcs  or  smaller  specks 
takes  place.  A  little  away  from  tlie  chief  focus  of  disease,  where  the  action 
is  a  little  less  turbulent,  granulations  are  thrown  across  the  medullary  cavity, 
tluis  cutting  off  the  inflammation  and  its  morbid  ])roducts  from  the  neighbor- 
ing healthy  parts.  If  the  disease  remain  within  the  same  limits,  these  granu- 
lations become  further  developed  into  a  coarse,  flbrous  or  flbro-cari:ilaginou8 
structure,  which  in  some  cases  is  ultimately  ossifled.  If  the  disease  spread 
further  along  the  central  cavity,  the  granulations  rapidly  dissolve  away. 
Whatever  their  fate  may  be,  the  course  of  the  disease  at  its  point  of  chief 
action  is  not  therebj'  affected.  The  medulla,  under  the  influence  of  inflamma- 
tion, loses  its  consistency,  and  rapidly  breaks  down  into  liquid  oil,  with 
which  the  inflammatory  fluids  and  the  extravasated  blood  intermingle.  All 
this  new  material,  being  inclosed  in  a  bony  case  with  unyielding  walls,  pro- 
duces very  considerable  tension  or  pressure  inside  the  cavity. 

But  the  action  is  not  conflned  to  the  contents  of  the  medullary  canal.  It 
either  simultaneously  falls  on,  or  very  soon  spreads  to,  the  bone  itself  and 
the  periosteum.^  Hence,  in  all  cases  we  find  both  these  structures  greatly 
changed;  the  bone  is  softened  and  red,  and  bleeds  if  cut;  the  Haversian  canals 
are  enlarged,  and  contain,  besides  the  dilated  vessels,  inflammatory  exudations, 
here  and  there  extravasations,  and  oil;  while  the  periosteum  is  very  hyper- 
aemic,  softened,  and  separated  from  the  subjacent  bone  by  an  ettusion  of  blood- 
stained serum,  by  extravasations,  and  (save  in  diffuse  cases),  at  the  confines  of 
the  disease,  by  granulations.  Even  at  this  early  stage  all  these  may  be  mixed 
with  blotches  and  drops  of  oil — dissolved  medulla — which  have  been  forced 
out  of  the  cavity  by  the  intraosseous  pressure  above  alluded  to. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  parts  surrounding  the  affected  structures  also  par- 
ticipate in  the  inflammation,  sometimes  sooner,  sometimes  later,  according  to 
the  more  or  less  phlebitic  nature  of  the  case.  The  deep  veins  leading  from 
the  inner  or  from  the  outer  parts  of  the  bone  are  engorged,  and  either  by 
becoming  themselves  inflamed,  or  from  absorption  of  pus,  or  from  both 
causes,  permit  the  formation  of  thromboses,  which  often  extend  to  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  focus  of  disease,  and  involve  veins  having  no  direct 
eoimection  with  the  bones.  Hence,  extravasations  and  blood-stained  serous 
exudations  occur  in  the  track  of  vessels,  chiefly  in  the  intermuscular  spaces; 
and  in  these,  beginning  with  the  deeper  ones,  the  tissues  tend  to  suppuration, 
and,  if  the  disease  persist,  do  actually  suppurate. 

Thus  this  stage  presents,  su])i>osing  a  transverse  section  to  be  made  through 
a  limb  thus  diseased,  the  following  api)earances  from  the  centre  outward  : 
Tlie  interior  of  a  bone  (cancellous  structure),  which  is  deeply  red  from  hyper- 
:emia  and  blotched  with  extravasations,  anil  from  the  cavities  of  which  flows 

•  In  doscribing  these  pathological  changos  I  am  accustomod  to  t«%ach  that  tho  outer  and  innor 
nicmhraiics  of  a  lx)ut!  arc  in  direct  continuity  one  with  anotiiei'  by  means  of  the  Ilavcrsiau  lining- 
niemhranes  and  canali<;iilar  fihrillrv  ;  tliat  there  is  comph'te  reciprocity  of  action  hetwecn  tliose 
two  structures,  retarded  only  a  little  by  the  greater  or  lesser  thickness  ot  the  boue,  that  is,  by 
their  greater  distauce  one  from  the  other. 
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medullary  oil,  also  somewhat  tinged.  The  substance  of  the  bone  itself  is  rod 
and  softened ;  around  it  lies  blood-stained  serum  intermingled  with  oil,  with 
here  and  there  a  fugacious  granulation.  Outside  this,  and  containing  it,  is  the 
congested  and  softened  periosteum,  surrounded  by  muscles  separated  from 
each  other  by  intermuscular  spaces,  in  which  turgid  veins  ramify  amid  red- 
dened serum  and  discolored  extravasations. 

Up  to  this  point  it  is  possible,  though  unfortunately  rare,  that  retrogression 
may  occur ;  the  vascular  turgescence  may  subside ;  the  serum  may  rapidly, 
the  extravasations  more  slowly,  be  absorbed ;  the  intraosseous  pressure  may 
diminish,  and  then  cease  ;  the  periosteum  may  again  come  in  contact  and 
form  connection  with  the  bone;  all  the  morbid  conditions  may  clear  up,  and 
this  without  any  necrosis  or  suppuration.  But  such  an  event  is  very  rare ; 
and,  if  it  is  to  take  place  at  all,  retrogression  must  commence  not  later  than 
the  first  week,  for  the  next  stage  follows  quickly — occasionally  so  quickly 
that  this  earlier  stage,  though  doubtless  no  inflammation  can  produce  pus  at 
its  very  commencement,  appears  to  be  clinically  indistinguishable  from  it. 

The  next  stage  is  the  suppurative.  It  consists  in  the  change  of  the  mere 
exudative  stage  into  that  of  i)us  formation.  The  districts  which  have  been 
described  above  as  occupied  by  extravasations  and  oil-globules  mixed  with 
serum,  now  contain  the  same  elements,  mingled  with  more  or  less  discolored 
and  generally  offensive  pus.  But  now  come  the  points  of  chief  importance 
in  this  change :  The  bone  throughout  a  smaller  or  larger  district  dies,  and  the 
veins,  already  filled  with  soft,  partially  broken-down  blood-clot,  are  exceed- 
ingly prone  to  absorb  the  unhealtliy  fluids,  and  produce  rapid  pyiemia. 

Whenever  the  diseased  action  takes  place  near  the  epiphyseal  line— and,  in- 
deed, tliis  is  the  more  usual  situation — the  junction  is  involved  in  the  action, 
and  the  epiphyseal  end  of  the  bone  is  cast  otf ;  a  circumstance  which  led  Klose* 
to  name  the  malady  "Epiphysentrennung"  (separation  of  epiphyses);  and  this 
part,  in  the  severe  cases  we  are  depicting,  usually  dies,  and  lies  as  a  seques- 
trum among  the  discharges. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Such  very  acute  osteitis  is  not  common  in  England,  but 
in  certain  parts  of  Europe  it  appears  to  occur  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic,  and 
it  was  from  this  sort  of  case  that  Chassaignac  and  Klose  drew  their  highly 
colored  pictures.  Its  morbid  anatomy  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  In  the  bone 
cavity  are  found  large  districts  of  purple,  intense  hypenemia,  with  blotches  of 
extravasation,  and  dark-colored  and  oftensive  pus,  mixed  with  disintegrated 
medulla.  Outside  the  bone  are  very  much  the  same  materials  ;  the  bone  itself, 
dying  or  dead,  is  of  a  greenish  or  black  hue.  All  this  is  contained  in  a  liighly 
inflamed  and  distended  periosteum,  outside  of  which  the  soft  tissues  are  soaked 
in  a  blood-stained  serum  or  pus.  The  veins  are  turgid  with  semi-coagulated 
blood,  discolored,  and  evil-smelling.  The  separated  epiphyse;?  lie  bathed  in 
pus  at  the  ends  of  the  bones.  But  generally  the  coui'se  of  the  disease,  though 
more  than  sutficiently  violent,  is  less  acute  than  above  described.  The  same, 
or  probabl}'  less  intense  local  changes  are  brought  about  more  gradually,  with 
a  distinct  incubation  period — an  interval  of  inflammation  previous  to  ])U8 
formation — and  then  a  slower  suppuration,  and  a  diastasis,  whose  more  gradual 
steps  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  followed,  for  sometimes  this  occurs  in  an  in- 
complete form.  Ulceration  taking  place  all  around  the  junction  forms  a  dei^p 
groove,  but  not  a  complete  separation,  the  ei)iphysis  becoming  twisted  on  the 
shaft.  In  certain  other  cases,  again,  the  e[)iphysis  by  further  ulceration  be- 
comes entirely  separated,  but,  owing  to  the  slower  method  of  the  process,  doea 

•  Prager  Vierteljahrsscbrift,  1858. 
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not  (lie.  Oil  flic  contrary-,  it  not  only  continues  to  livo,  but  may  again 
boc'otiic  altaclu'd  to  the  slial't,  though  in  an  al)nonnal,  and  i)erhai)s  very 
detiu-njing  position.     iSuch  was  the  case  with  the  patient  from  wljoni  the 

pre])aration  here  depicted  was  taken. 
l'V648.  With  great   difficulty   I   steered  licr 

through  all  the  dangers  of  acute  os- 
teo-myelitis ;  but  she  could  and 
would  bear  no  appliance  to  the  linib. 
The  epiphyses  were  coni])letely  se[»ar- 
ated,  and  when  slie  had  sufficiently 
recovered  I  advised  amputation.  This 
was  refused  for  a  long  time ;  when 
accepted,  the  epiphyses  were  reunited, 
but  in  very  bad  position.  The  shaft 
of  the  femur  was  extensively  diseased, 
and  suppuration  was  wearing  out  the 
patient's  small  amount  of  strength. 

This  disease  has  certain  relation- 
ships with  erysipelatous  phlebitis,  and 
particularly  must  it  be  pointed  out 
that  the  malady  is  sometimes  nniltiple ; 
indeed,  an  instance  is  mentioned'  in 
which  every  important  epiphysis  of 
the  body  was  separated.  In  this,  as 
in  certain  other  cases  of  multiple  dis- 
ease, the  primary  attack  preceded,  by 
a  considerable  interval,  the  others, 
which  appear  to  have  been  pytemic 
In  some  other  cases  the  dilierent  at- 
tacks have  been  almost  simultaneous 
(phlebitic).  The  general  or  systemic 
condition  has  been,  till  now,  left  un- 
mentioned,  that  the  local  pathology 
might  be  more  succinctly  given; 
but  before  passing  on  to  consider  the 
articular  phenomena,  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  sharp  pains  and  the  rigors  which  usher  in  the  attack,  are  succeeded 
by  strongly  marked  pyrexia,  the  temi)erature  reaching  104"^  or  105°  F.  or 
occasionally  even  more.  Very  soon  the  fever  assumes  a  typhoid  character, 
increasing  and  deepening  if  the  disease  is  to  end  fatally. 

It  is  singular  that  the  joint-affections  contemporaneous  with  and  in  close 
proximity  to  such  tumultuous  disease,  should  often  be  of  a  very  mild  nature. 
Herein  w'e  must  make  a  distinction — quite  overlooked  b}'  Cluissaignac',  by 
Klose,  and  by  Paul — that  in  many  cases,  especially  in  those  which  have  been 
caused  by  injury  or  by  some  definite  exposure,  an  articular  atiection  may  pre- 
cede, or  at  least  be  cotemporary  with  the  bone  disease,  and  yet  be  in  no  way 
dependent  upon  it.  Such  simultaneous  disease  may  even  improve  and  almost 
disappear,  while  the  osteitis  is  in  progress  and  approaching  its  culmination. 
Moreover,  these  same  writers  insist  too  strongly  on  the  constant  severity 
of  the  secondary,  the  de})endent  joint-disease,  which  may  be,  it  is  true,  a 
severe  sup{)urative  synovitis,  with  or  without  pyjcmic  atfection  of  distant 
joints,  but  is  more  commonly  a  simple  sero-synovitis,  due  to  extension  of  in- 


Acnte  osteitis  ;  soparation  of  epiphyses. 


'  Domme,  Wi(n)<>r  Mt'dizin.il-IIalle,  1864. 
«  Gazette  M^dicalo,  1854,  >fos.  33,  35,  3G,  37. 
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flammation  from  the  periosteum.  Another  not  unusual  complication  is  a 
form  of  hydrarthrus  with  considerable  i'ringe-hypertrophy  whicli  is  rapidly 
]>rodiR'cd. 

The  sup[>urative  synovitis  is  caused  by  the  j)roducts  of  inflammation  pass- 
iii<>-  into  the  joint  cavity  ;  but  this  has  not  the  same  violence  as  when  pus  ia 
suddenly  poured  into  a  healthy  joint,  for  the  disease  has  progressed,  lio we ver 
rapidly,  still  by  degrees  along  the  periosteum,  as  also  through  tlie  bone  and 
cartilage.  Thus  the  synovial  mend)rane  is  already  in  a  morbid  condition, 
and  the  cartilage  rarely  gives  way,  largely  and  suddenly,  so  as  to  admit  u 
flood  of  inflammatory  fl.uids  into  the  joint,  but  is  rather  perforated  in  small 
holes,  giving  }tassage  to  slow  transudation. 

Diastasis  does  not  itself  produce  any  diseased  action  in  the  joint,  save  that 
of  position,  unless  the  line  of  the  e[)iphyseal  junction  lie  within  the  synovial 
area,  in  which  case  there  occurs  a  more  or  less  sudden  influx  of  pus  into  the 
cavity,  and  the  most  acute  suppuration  of  the  joint  may  follow.  When, 
however,  very  acute  osteitis  attacks,  not  the  end  of  the  shaft,  but  the  epiphysis, 
the  joint-affection  more  immediately  accompanies  the  disease.  Acute  epiphy- 
sitis is  a  rarer,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  more  destructive  malady. 

From  the  above  account  it  is  evident  that  we  have  to  do  Avith  a  more  and 
with  a  less  severe  affection ;  the  former  is,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
goes,  closely  related  to  phlebitis,  and  is  combined  with  or  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  septiciiemia  and  pyiemia.  The  latter,  though  also  an  osteo-myelitis, 
is  circumscribed,  does  not  produce  inflammation  or  thrombosis  of  veins  out- 
side the  bone,  and  is  often  overlooked,  its  symptoms  being  very  obscure,  and 
frequently  ascribed  to  rheumatism.  If  its  course  be  favorable,  the  periosteum 
will  again  adhere,  and  even  the  bone,  though  sclerosed,  and  perhaps  for  months 
the  seat  of  obscure  and  intermittent  pains,  may  eventually  quite  recover.  Or  a 
certain  portion  may  die,  around  which  new  periosteal  bone  will  form,  when 
the  case  takes  on  the  usual  well-known  form  of  osteitis  and  thickening  around 
a  central  sequestrum,  which,  after  a  year  or  more,  will  produce  abscess  in  the 
soft  parts,  and  may  be  removed  by  operation.^  Again,  in  certain  cases  no 
portion  of  the  bone  will  necrose ;  but  there  will  remain  an  intraosseous 
abscess,  which  may  at  .once  give  rise  to  severe  trouble,  or  may  become  sur- 
rounded by  sclerosed  bone  and  slowly  desiccate.  Occasionally,  too,  in  the 
cancellous  structure,  the  pus,  scattered  in  a  chaplet  of  abscesses,  will  also  dry 
up.  When,  as  often  happens,  fresh  disease  sets  up  new  symptoms,  these  case- 
ated  deposits  may  be  revealed,  and  are  very  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  tubercle. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  usually  attacks  persons  under  seventeen  years  of 
age ;  sometime  babies  of  a  year  old.  Nine  months  is  the  youngest  age  at 
which  I  have  seen  it.  In  some  instances  an  epidemic  influence  appears  to 
have  generated  very  many  cases  of  acute  osteo-myelitis  in  a  certain  area  ;  and 
this,  when  recognized,  greatly  facilitates  the  diagnosis.  Occasionally,  in  either 
epidemic  or  sporadic  cases,  some  definite  injury  or  exposure  precedes  by  some 
days  the  attack.  The  first  symptom  may  be  a  severe  rigor,  followed  by 
pyrexia ;  such  cases  are  more  likely  to  result  in  the  jihlebitic  variety  of  the 
disease,  than  when  the  primary  sign  is  severe  pain  and  aching  of  the  limb. 
The  pain,  be  it  lancinating,  burning,  aching,  or  bursting  in  quality,  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  powerlessness  whicli  is  very  characteristic,  which  the  patient 

'  While  writing  these  pages,  I  have  removed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  feranr  a  seqnestrnm, 
which  was  surrounded  by  new  periosteal  bone,  and  which  was  more  than  one-half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  shaft,  embracing  its  entire  thickness,  and  two  inches  long.  The  patient,  a  child 
aged  10,  had  received  a  blow  two  years  previously,  and  after  a  fortnight  had  suffered  severe 
pains  and  fever,  which  lasted  a  month  ;  after  this,  though  she  slowly  got  better,  she  never  re- 
covered perfect  or  painless  use  of  the  limb. 
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feels  ns  a  senBation  of  great  weight — as  though  the  limb  were  of  lead — and 
which  the  surircoii  sees  in  evcrv  motion  of  the  sutferer.  If  from  any  cauw 
its  position  must  be  changed,  the  jiuticnt  cither  drags  the  linjl>  liai'.ging  pas- 
sively from  the  tnmk,  or  lifts  it  with  his  hands. 

Ill  the  worst  cases,  those  of  the  ostco-}ihlcl)itic  variety,  the  general  symp- 
toms are,  severe  and  remittent  rigors  (these  are,  in  some  cases,  not  strongly 
marked),  with  considerable  pyrexia,  the  evening  temperature  rea<;hing  to 
105°  F.  or  more  ;  the  tongue  furred,  and  brown  in  the  middle  ;  aftpetite  entirely 
absent;  insomnia  almost  persistent;  constipation  at  first,  jterhaps  followed 
after  a  time  by  diarrha^a  and  vomiting.  Icteroid  coh^-ation  of  the  skin  is 
generally  ])resent. 

In  the  less  urgent  cases,  these  symjttoms  are  greatly  modified;  the  pyrexia 
18  much  less  marked,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  digestive  functions  less  appa- 
rent; yet  there  is  sufhcient  evidence  of  illness  to  cause  us  to  recognize  the 
presence  of  some  inflammatory  disease,  to  the  locality  of  which  the  pain 
clearly  points. 

Yet  for  about  five  days,  more  or  less,  from  the  commencement  of  the  malady, 
no  local  change  can  be  perceived  ;  afterwards  a  deep,  local  swelling  may  be 
detected,  which  is  ocsdematous  at  the  surface,  and  doughy  or  bogo^y  beneath, 
while  still  deeper  pressure  reveals  a  perfectly  hard  substratum.  This  enlarge- 
ment ceases  by  a  sudden  edge,  beyond  which  the  limb  is,  to  the  touch,  nor- 
mal or  nearly  normal.  The  tumefied  part  is  exceedingly  tender  upon  deep 
pressure;  but  beyond  the  boundary  of  swelling  the  tenderness  ceases  quite 
abruptly.  This  sharp  limitation  of  swelling  and  tenderness  is  a  very  im- 
portant characteristic  of  the  disease.' 

Again,  there  is  an  interval  of  from  Ave  to  nine  days,  during  which  little 
alteration  takes  place  except  increase  of  swelling,  and  then  l)egins  a  change 
in  the  color  of  the  skin.*  In  my  experience  this  is  bright-red  or  reddish- 
purple,  and  shiny,  the  color  disap})earing  momentarily  on  pressure  with  the 
finger;  but  in  certain  cases,  especially  of  the  epidemic,  phlebitic  form,  it  is, 
according  to  Demme,  of  a  dirty  clay  color  as  long  as  acute  oedema  is  present. 
Large,  distended  veins  ramify  beneath  the  integument,  but  in  the  cases  marked 
by  red  coloration  they  are  much  less  perceptible  (though  present)  than  in  the 
others. 

Abscess,  except  in  the  most  acute  cases,  can  rarely  be  detected  from  the 
surface  till  after  a  fortnight. 

These  symptoms,  in  their  entirety,  form  a  picture  so  different  from  ordi- 
nary phlegmonous  erysipelas,  that  mistake  is  hardly  possible;  and  to  make  an 
incision  for  nierely  diagnostic  purjioses  (Chassaignac)  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
justifiable.  Oil  drops  (from  the  disintegrated  medulla),  which  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  found  in  the  [lus,  might  also  be  due  to  certain  other 
forms  of  disease.     Incisions  can  oidy  be  justified  as  a  resource  of  treatment. 

AVhen  the  surgeon  perceives,  during  the  course  of  the  above  symptoms,  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  marked  and  peculiar  deformity  about  the  joint,  he 
may  suspect  diastasis,  and  must  carefully  watch  the  case  for  the  next  few  days, 
during  which  the  distortion  gradually,  though  }>retty  rapidly,  increases.  The 
diagnosis  between  se}iaration  of  an  e])iphysisand  i)athological  dislocation  is  in 

})art  rational,  in  part  physical;  thus,  the  former  can  only  occur  during  early 
ife,  and  is  a  miich  more  common  sequela  than  the  latter  of  acute  osteo-mye- 
litis.     The  abnormal  mobility  is  greater  and  of  a  different  sort  from  that  of 

'  Seo  also  Chaspaignac,  loc.  fit. 

*  DoniiTK!  states  that  tliia  coloration  docs  not  take  place  until  the  periostoal  abscess  approaclios 
the  surface.  I  am,  howt-viir,  in  a  position  to  aflBrra  that  this  is  by  no  means  always  so  ;  I  have 
Been  inti-nse  rcflncss  or  purplish  reduesa  of  the  skin,  iu  two  or  three  cases,  while  the  abscess  has 
been  atill  very  deep. 
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luxation;  it  takes  ]»lace  above  or  ])elow  the  joint,  the  relative  position  of 
whose  component  parts,  condyles,  etc.,  remains  unchanged.'  After  a  few  days 
the  truncated  end  of  the  shaft,  very  ditlerent  in  sha|)e  from  the  joint-end, 
makes  a  projection  beneath  the  skin.  Occasionally  the  edges,  both  of  dia- 
phj'sis  and  epij)hysis,  can  be  felt.  It  must  here  be  noted  that  not  unfrequently 
muscular  apopiiyses  also  become  sejiarated. 

The  period  at  which  diastasis  occurs  varies  very  much,  according  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease.  In  bad  cases,  those  that  usually  either  prove  lUtal  or  require 
amputation,  the  sei)aration  occurs  about  the  tenth  day.  When  this  event  is 
deferred  beyond  the  month,  there  is  much  hope  of  recovery,  but,  of  course, 
with  much  deformity  and  ci'i{)pling.  Even  when  all  acute  fever  has  subsided, 
chronic  suppuration  and  extensive  bone  disease  may  call  for  ani}»utation. 
The  primary  joint-disease,  that  which  arises  prior  to  or  simultaneously  witii 
the  osteo-myelitis,  and  which  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  may  be  very  slight  or 
more  severe;  in  the  latter  event,  it  may  very  considerably  embarrass  diag- 
nosis. In  young  children — those  under  six  years— a  tolerably  severe  trauma- 
tism may  set  up  a  smart  sero-synovitis  ;  in  older  persons,  an  exposure  to  cold 
may  tirst  induce  a  rheumatic  synovitis,  together  with  vague  rheumatoid  pains 
in  other  joints.  Thus,  in  the  one  malady  an  attack  of  severe  local  [lain  is 
very  apt  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  simple  synovitis  is  assuming  the 
suppurative  character ;  in  the  other  condition,  the  symptoms  greatl}'  resemble 
those  of  acute  rheumatism  expending  its  chief  force  on  a  single  joint.*  As 
regards  the  differential  diagnosis,  it  must  be  observed  that  in  osteo-myelitis  the 
limb  lies  straight,  and  that  the  abnormal  flexion  of  suppurative  synovitis  does 
not  occur;  the  appearance  of  passive  helplessness  is  characteristic;  the  locality 
of  chief  pain  and  tenderness  is  ditlerent,  and,  unless  the  joint  itself  be  much 
inflamed,  the  points  of  sj'iiovitic  tenderness  are  absent.  The  pyrexia  of  o^>teo- 
myelitis  is  of  quite  a  different  type  from  that  of  rheumatic  fever;  the  quality 
of  the  urine  is  not  that  of  uric-acid  disease;  the  sweating  is  not  profuse,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  skin  is  generally  dry.  When  sweating  does  come  on,  it 
has  not  the  great  acidity  of  rheumatic  perspiration.  In  locality  and  quality, 
the  pain  is  quite  different  from  that  of  rheumatism,  unless  neuralgic  rheu- 
matism, and  this  the  temperature  excludes. 

The  joint-aflections  consecutive  to  and  dependent  on  acute  osteo-myelitis 
are  often,  as  already  stated,  comparatively  mild,  and  may,  indeed,  in  the  vio- 
lence of  other  symptoms,  escape  notice.  A  serous  or  purulent  synovitis, 
much  masked  by  surrounding  tumefaction,  hardlj'  forces  itself  into  notice ; 
but,  if  it  should  become  suppurative,  the  flexed  position  of  the  limb,  com- 
bined with  tension  below  the  place  of  original  disease,  and  a  probable  sudden 
increase  of  pyrexia,  combined  with  or  preceded  by  rigors,  should  at  least 
awaken  suspicion. 

Pysemic  complications,  involving  either  the  internal  viscera  or  other  joints, 
manifest  themselves  by  symptoms  which  have  already  been  discussed  both  in 
this  article  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Encyclopjedia. 

Treatment. — Chassaignac,  who  first  drew  attention  to  acute  osteo-myelitis,' 
followed  by  G.  Roux,  Klose,  and  Gosselin,  advocated  immediate,  free  in- 
cisions down  to  the  bone.  This  treatment  Avas  eminently  unsuccessful,  being 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  followed  by  pysemia  and  death.  A  few 
years  afterwards  Dr.  Demme  refuted  these  views,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  any  opening  of  the  skin,  as  long  as  the  more  acute  phase  of 
pyrexia  continued. 

*  In  case  there  is  much  swelling,  these  positions  cannot  well  he  marie  out. 

*  Demme  entith'd  liis  paper,  in  Langenbeck's  Archiv,  Die  pseudorheuraatischc  Progresae. 

*  Memoire  sur  I'osteo-my^lite.     Paris,  1854.     Gazette  Medicalc,  1854. 
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My  own  experience  of  this  malady,  which  Vias  not  been  small,  inclines  me 
so  far  to  the  views  of  Demme,  as  to  think  that  incisions  should  not  be  made 
iiuMvly  for  routine's  sake,  but  that  there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  cases  in 
which  either  extreme  tension  or  early  sufipuration  renders  incisions  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  that  (la-n,  if  judiciously  employed,  they  are  salutary. 

The  treatment,  therefore,  should  be  curried  out  on  the  following  lines: 
After  administration,  if  needful,  of  a  purge,  the  patient  is  to  be  placed  on  a 
nutritious  and  supporting  diet,  stimulants  being  in  all  probability  necessary. 
Opiates  by  the  mouth  or  subcutaneously  must  Ijc  given.  The  limb  is  to  be 
placed  at  entire  rest  on  a  splint,  and  es[)ecially  should  be  slung;  and  of  all 
local  a}»plications.  compresses,  put  on  hot  and  covered  with  thin  mackintosh, 
are,  in  njy  o])inion,  the  most  efficacious;  they  cause  transjtii-ation,  appear  to 
relieve  the  distended  vessels,  and  tend  to  keep  the  blood  within  the  veins 
li({uid  and  in  motion.*  If  it  be  wished  to  add  the  acetate  of  lead  or  tincture 
of  opium  to  the  fluid  of  the  compress,  there  can  be  no  objection.  From  day 
to  day  the  part  must  be  examined,  attention  being  paid  to  any  centrifugal 
spread  of  the  inflammation,  and  more  esficcially  to  any  increase  of  swelling, 
or  to  fluctuation  indicative  of  suppuration. 

When  the  deep,  hard  swelling  softens,  or  the  change  of  color,  already 
described,  takes  place — which  occurs  in  from  five  to  fourteen  days — an  opening 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  desirable.  Occasionally  these  symptoms  are  not 
so  strongly  marked  but  that  the  surgeon  may  have  some  liesitation,  in  which 
case  an  exploratory  trocar  may  be  first  introduced.  In  other  cases,  combined 
with  the  above  symptoms,  a  spot  may  be  found  at  which  fluctuation  is  per- 
fectly distinct ;  here  an  opening  may  be  made  long  enough  to  admit  further 
exploration  with  the  finger,  "the  great  object  in  treatment  at  this  stage,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  is  evacuation  of  pus  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
bone,  as  soon  as  detected.  Hence,  the  opening  must  go  through  the  perios- 
teum, and,  if  it  have  to  extend  through  much  thickness  of  tissue,  effusion  of 
any  great  quantity  of  blood  can  be  avoided  by  making  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
cut  not  very  long,  introducing  into  the  periosteal  wound  a  pair  of  dressing 
forceps,  and,  by  rapidly  opening  the  blades,  tearing  up  the  rest. 

The  surgeon,  however,  must  procure  a  sample  of  the  pus,  as  free  as  possible 
from  blood,  and  examine  if  any  considerable  quantity  of  oil  float  on  its  sur- 
face ;  and  if  that  be  the  case,  he  should  perforate  the  bone.  He  need  have  no 
fear  of  missing  the  spot  where  intraosseous  pressure  is  well  marked,  since  it 
is  quite  sure  to  be  opposite  the  place  of  subperiosteal  abscess ;  nor  need  he 
lie  under  apprehension  of  doing  harm.  Ko  complication  of  instruments  is 
necessary ;  a  simple,  well-tempered,  and  sharp,  car})enter's  gimlet  is  all  that 
is  required.  Throughout  the  operation,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure 
or  unnecessarily  tear  the  periosteum.  When  all  is  complete,  the  wound 
should  be  well  washed  out  with  an  antise])tic ;  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc, 
forty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  is,  I  think,  the  best,  but  carbolic  acid  may 
also  be  used.  Unless  very  extensive,  no  part  of  the  wound  should  be  sutured, 
but  it  may  be  loosely  filled  with  lint  or  absorbent  cotton  steeped  in  an  anti- 
septic fluid.  A  drainage-tube  should  be  passed  into  the  furthest  depths  of 
the  wound,  and  retained  for  at  least  a  few  days.  Many  cases  under  this  man- 
agement comi»letely  recover. 

If,  in  spite  of  all  efl:brts,  the  disease  continue  to  spread,  a  repetition  of  the 
operation,  as  far  as  may  he  wise  or  as  the  patient's  strength  may  permit, 
must  be  carried  out.     But  if  the  spread  be  rapid  and  the  appearances  indi- 

'  Demme  recommends  the  application  of  a  very  strong  tincture  of  iodine,  60  or  70  grains  of 
pure  iodine  to  tlu;  ounce  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  this  to  be  repeated  to  the  verge  of  vesication. 
I  have  not  traced  any  special  advantage  to  this  treatment  ;  it  adds  to  the  pain,  and  the  horny 
condition  left  may  give  rise  to  subsequent  trouble. 
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cate  wide  destruction,  the  repair  of  which  will  of  necessity  destroy  the  pa- 
tient, amputation  is  the  sole  resource.  If,  however,  symptoms  of  pyaemia, 
which  must  be  carefully  looked  for,  appear,  the  treatment  must  be  carried 
out  on  the  lines  already  indicated  (see  page  204). 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  the  surgeon  must  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent diastasis  by  enforcement  of  rest  in  a  good  "position ;  and  especiallv  if 
the  parts  about  the  knee  be  atfected,  a  straight  posture  must  be  maintained,  as 
otherwise  the  mere  power  of  the  flexors  will,  without  blow  or  sudden  move- 
ment, produce  that  displacement.  But,  except  in  the  more  rajiid  or  osteo- 
phlebitic  form,  separation  of  the  epiphysis  is  not  a  sudden  event,  and,  there- 
fore, while  the  groove  of  separation  (see  page  347)  is  being  gradually  formed, 
the  greatest  care  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  any  movement  which  might  frac- 
ture the  remaining  connection ;  for  while  any  portion  of  attachment  remains, 
separation  may  be  avoided  and  repair  hoped  for.  ^Vhen  diastasis  has  taken 
place,  we  need  not  absolutely  despair  of  reunion,  provided  that  the  neighbor- 
ing bone  be  fairly  sound ;  the  problem,  and  it  is  often  a  difficult  one"^  is  to 
insure  that  union  shall  take  place  in  the  best  possible  posture,  for  at  all  joints 
there  is  great  tendency  to  deformation  towards  the  side  of  flexion.  'So  ajv 
pliance  seems  so  well  calculated  to  insure  this  result  as  the  plaster-of-Paris 
bandage,  applied  while,  by  extension  or  otherwise,  the  limb  is  held  in  position. 
If  mouths  of  sinuses,  or  the  remains  of  abscesses,  be  anywhere  found,  corres- 
ponding openings  must  be  made  in  the  bandage. 

The  management  of  the  accompanying  joint-disease  must  depend  on  its  form 
and  severity.  If  the  surgeon  have  to  do  with  a  mild  joint-aftection  tending 
to  become  chronic — and,  if  so,  remarkably  obstinate — he  will  employ  such 
treatment  as  has  been  described  in  previous  pages.  The  more  severe  afi"ec- 
tions,  too,  must  be  treated  on  principles  already  laid  down.  Especially  would 
I  here  point  out,  that,  if  the  synovial  tissues  suppurate,  free  incision  and 
thorough  drainage  are  particularly  necessary,  and  that  the  opening  thus  made 
must  be  utilized  for  making  a  careful  investigation  into  the  state  of  the  bone. 
In  case  one  or  both  epiphyses  be  found  lying  in  an  abscess,  loose  and  ne- 
e-rosed, there  will  be  no  possibility  of  restoring  the  joint,  nor,  as  long  as  the 
sequestra  remain,  of  procuring  anchylosis  ;  moreover,  the  presence  of  the  dead 
material  keeps  up  suppuration,  which  may  go  on  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
patient.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  these  must  be  removed ;  but  there  is 
some  choice  as  to  the  method,  which  must  be  guided  partly  by  the  condition 
of  the  patient's  health,  partly  by  the  anatomical  position  of  the  joint  involved. 
Thus,  if  the  patient  have  suflered  much,  or  if  suppuration  have  been  consider- 
able, so  that  the  bodily  powers  are  unequal  to  a  rather  long  and  arduous 
work  of  repair,  it  may  be  desirable,  whatever  be  the  joint  involved  (except 
the  hip),  to  amputate ;  otherwise,  the  surgeon  may  for  most  articulations  cut 
into  the  abscess  widely  enough  to  remove  the  loose  ends,  drain  the  cavity 
thoroughly,  and,  keeping  the  part  at  rest,  endeavor  to  obtain  such  union, 
librous  or  otherwise,  between  the  ends  of  the  shafts,  as  shall  enable  the  limb 
to  serve  some  useful  purpose.  This,  especially,  may  be  the  result  with  the 
joints  of  the  upper  extremity,  and  more  particularly  with  the  elbow. 

If  the  disease  be  at  the  knee,  its  most  frequent  seat,  sundry  considerations 
l)ec(jnie  involved.  It  is  very  doubtful  indeed,  if,  the  necrosed  ej)iphvsis  or 
epiphyses  being  removed  from  an  abscess-cavity,  it  would  be  possible  to'secure 
synostosis  of  the  femur  and  tibia ;  and  if  this  should  not  occur,  the  limb  would 
be  very  useless.^  Moreover,  if  synostosis  should  take  jjlace,  the  limb  would 
hardly  grow  from  the  end  which   had  shed  its  epiphysis,  and  if  the  patient 

'  The  condition  of  things  is  very  diflereut  from  that  iu  which  an  excision  of  the  kuee-joint  is 
usually  performed. 
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were  in  early  life,  a  very  short  limb  would  result.  In  all  probability,  there- 
fore, when  an  acute  osteo-myelitis  has  caused  separation  and  death  of  one  or 
l>(»th  ei»iphyses  aljout  the  knee,  amputation  will  i)e  the  best  treatment,  that 
which  is  most  likely  to  save  life,  and  that  which  will  leave  the  most  useful 
form  of  member  behind  ;  a  good  stump  being  better  than  a  bhort,  feeble,  and 
deformed  limb. 


11.  CimoNic  Articular  Osteitis. 

Osteitis  is  much  more  frequently  subacute  and  chronic  than  acute,  so  that, 
both  in  private  and  in  public  })ractice,  we  constantly  meet  with  the  first-named 
varieties  in  difterent  forms  alfccting  adults  and  children.  Chronic  bone-inHam- 
mation  may  be  due  to  various  constitutionjd  dyscrasije — e.  ^.,  syphilis,  scrofula, 
or  rheumatism — or  may  be  merely  traumatic  and  local.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  I  should  here  discuss  the  histology  of  osteitis  further  than  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  elucidation  of  our  present  subject.^  It  must,  however,  be  said 
that:  (1)  Osseous  tissue,  even  that  apparently  solid  case  which  surrounds 
the  medullary  canal  of  a  long  bone,  is  traversed  and  pervaded  by  channels 
containing  vessels  and  membranes,  and  the  small  non- vascular  districts 
between  those  canals  are  studded  with  stellate  cells,  which,  together  with 
their  branches,  subdivide  the  tissue  into  microscoi)ic  spaces ;  (2)  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  bone  is  effected  by  fluids  conveyed  along  these  channels,  first, 
by  the  vessels  into  the  Haversian  canals,  and  secondly,  from  thence  by  the 
minuter  passages,  into  the  lacunar  spaces ;  and  (3)  by  means  of  these  minute 
membranous  ramifications,  the  periosteum  and  endosteum  are  placed  in  close 
interrelation.^  These  are  all  concerned  in  the  nutritive  mechanism  of  the 
bone. 

In  parts  where,  for  the  sake  of  combining  increased  size  with  liij:htness, 
the  bone  elements,  instead  of  being  concentrated  into  an  apparently  solid  mass, 
are  scattered  in  thin  plates  inclosing  interspaces  (cancelli),  vessels,  and  theiv- 
fore  Haversian  canals,  need  not  be  channelled  through  the  tissue  itself,  but  the 
cavities  contain  the  arteries,  and  are  lined  by  subdivided  prolongations  of  the 
vascular  endosteum  ;  nevertheless,  lacunar  spaces  and  cells  are  still  necessary. 
In  fact,  bone  is  connective  tissue  the  ground-substance  of  which  has  been 
hardened  by  the  deposit  of  lime-salts,  and  in  which  the  connective-tissue  cells 
still  persist,  sometimes  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  membranous  con- 
stituents, sometimes  scattered  or  arranged  in  the  harder  portions.  As  the 
health  and  life,  or  the  disease  and  death,  of  ordinaiy  yellow  connective  tissue 
depend  on  the  action  of  these  parts,  so  do  the  healthy  and  diseased  nutrition 
of  the  ground-substance  of  bone  depend  upon  the  functional  integrity  or  dis- 
turbance of  the  cellular  elements,  and  of  other  cellular  elements  (migratory 
leucocytes)  which  may  be  added  to  them. 

An  inflammation  of  areolar  tissue  may  have  either  formative  or  destructive 
qualities.  It  may  tend  to  tissue  formation,  whereby  the  inflamed  spot  becomes 
both  harder  and  larger,  or,  in  other  words,  is  swollen  and  indurated.  Bone, 
being  rigid,  does  not  often  swell  by  the  interstitial  deposit  of  new  tissue-ele- 

*  My  investigations  and  views  on  the  process  of  inflammation  in  bones,  and  the  points  of  dif- 
ference in  my  views  from  those  of  Billroth,  are  set  lortli  in  my  work  on  Diseases  of  tlu-  Joints. 

'  This  view  of  the  structure  of  hone  might  also  he  exjilained  by  pointing  out  the  similarity, 
nay  almost  the  identity  of  appearance  of  the  ramified  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  connective- 
tissue,  and  the  ramified  lacunar  spaces  of  bone  ;  if,  for  instance,  we  refer  to  two  illustrations  in 
Quain's  Anatomy,  we  sci-  there  excellent  representations  of  the  former  bodies  ;  they  also  admi- 
rably portray  the  microscopic  appearance  of  a  thin  portion,  say  a  cancellar  lamella,  of  bone;  in 
Bolid  bone   as  of  a  shaft,  the  elements  are  the  same,  only  more  regularly  arranged. 
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ments,  but  it  frequently  becomes  extremely  dense  and  lieavy — osteosclerosis.* 
Areolar-tissue  inflammation  may,  on  the  contrary,  have  destructive  tunden- 
eies,  viz.,  to  suppuration  and  ulceration.  So  also  bone-tissue,  when  inflamed, 
may  undergo  softening  and  rarefying  processes  (osteo-malacia,  osteo-porosis), 
may  ulcerate  (caries),  or  may  become  gansrrenous  (necrosis)  or  phagedtenic 
(caries  necrotica).  All  these  changes  are  induced  by  various  acts  of  the  cellu- 
lar materials  so  richly  implanted  in  that  lime-bearing  groimd-substance  Avhich 
confers  upon  the  structure  its  mechanical  strength  and  rigidity. 

The  parts  of  bone,  which  for  the  present  purpose  are  interesting  to  us,  are 
the  ends  of  long  bones  and  certain  short  bones,  as  of  the  tarsus,  which  form 
integral  parts  of  joints,  which  remain  for  many  years  of  life  in  great  ])art 
cartilaginous,  and  which  afterwards  become  spongy  or  cancellous.  The 
spongy  texture  is  inclosed  in  a  very  thin  case  of  bone,  freely  }ierforated  by 
vessels,  except  on  the  surface  which  looks  towards  the  joint. 

Primary  inflammation  of  the  epiphyseal^end  of  a  long  bone  is  uncommon 
in  adult  life,  and,  when  it  does  occur,  attacks  by  preference  a  small  bone,  such 
as  a  phalanx.  Short  articular  bones,  as  of  the  carpus  or  tarsus,  may  be  inflamed 
at  any  period  of  life,  but  also  most  commonly  in  youth — from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four ;  chronic  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  ends  of  the  femur,  tibia, 
or  humerus  is  rare.^  In  young  people,  especially  in  children  under  ten 
years  of  age,  the  joint-ends  of  the  large  bones  are  very  frequently  the  subject 
of  strumous  inflammation.  The  reasons  of  this  proclivity  at  an  early  age  are 
not  far  to  seek :  first,  all  strumous  manifestations  are  most  common  in  youth ; 
and  secondly,  the  great  nutritive  activity  and  ossifying  processes  at  the  epi- 
physes, accompanied  by  considerable  hypera^mia,  supply  that  slight  irrita- 
tion, to  be  responded  to  by  prolonged  inflammation,  which  supplies  Billn  )th 
with  his  definition  of  strumous  disease  (see  page  297). 

The  anatomical  conditions  are  these :  The  bone-end  or  the  short  bone,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  a  mass  of  cartilage,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  growing 
osseous  nucleus.  On  account  of  that  growth  the  cartilage  is  very  vascular, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nucleus.  In  most  large  joints  the  epi- 
physes are  not  fully  ossified  until  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  they  retain 
their  separation  from,  and  their  complete  nutritive  independence  of,  the  shaft, 
for  a  much  longer  period. 

When  osteitis,  or,  as  it  is  termed  under  these  circumstances,  epiphysitis, 
attacks  a  bone-end,  whose  nucleus,  already  cancellar,^  nearl}'  fills  the  whole 
space,  the  usual  termination,  in  strumous  children,  is  osteo-malacia  and  suj>- 
puration,  with  perhaps  some  necrosis.  The  focus  of  suj(})uration,  unless 
<littuse,  is  frequently"  surrounded,  or  at  least  subtended,  by  an  area  of  scle- 
rosed boue,  just  as  in  soft  parts  a  localized  abscess  is  shut  in  by  indurated 
tissue. 

If  an  almost  mature  but  inflamed  epiphysis  be  cut  across  with  a  fine  saw, 
the  inflamed  point,  or,  when  the  action  extends  over  the  whole  structure,  all 
the  cut  surface,  will  show  either  spots  of  redness  or  a  uniform,  red  colora- 
tion, and  from  the  opened  cancelli  will  ooze  a  more  or  less  opaque  and  nnlky 
fluid,  partly  consisting  of  medullary  oil,  and  partly  of  a  cell-charged  scrum 
which  may  not  as  yet  deserve  the  name  of  pus.   At  a  somewhat  later  period, 

'  The  enlargement  of  bone  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  clinically,  is,  as  a  rule,  due  to 
deposit  on  the  surface,  but  I  think  that  the  possibility  of  interstitial  enlargement  has  been  too  dog- 
matically denied,  as  witness  the  condition,  not  very  uncommon,  called  osteitis  deformans.  More- 
over, I  have  had  under  observation  for  the  last  six  months  a  child,  aged  7,  with  very  chronic 
osteitis  of  the  tibia ;  the  bone  is  not  only  larger  than  the  other  in  circumference,  but  is  also  Ij- 
inches  longer. 

2  Arthritis  deformans  and  the  aflFections  due  to  nervft-disease  are  excepted. 

'  The  nucleus  in  earliest  life  is  solid. 
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tlic  oaiK'cHi  will  l»i>  found  stutted  with  ^I'aiiiilatioii-tissue,  so  tightly  that  it 
protrudos  bovoud  and  conooals  tlic  out  sui-liuv  of  tin-  laiucllH'.  Tlicse  latter 
become  softer  and  tliiiiner,  and  may  in  Koino  i»lace,  larger  or  smaller,  dis- 
ni>jtoar,  leaving  in  the  worst  and  most  advanced  cases,  instead  of  the  normal, 
spongy  bone-tissue,  a  mere  soft  mass  of  granulations,  permeated  by  thin  tra- 
becule of  softened  bone,  the  remains  of  the  lamelhe,  dei)rived  of  lime-salts 
and  rapidly  disai»i»earing.*  Tn  the  new  substance  thus  produced,  and,  as  it 
were,  substituting  itself  lor  the  bony  structure,  many  degenerations  occur, 
as,  for  instance,  spots  of  caseation,  which,  esi)ecially  Avhere  vascularity  is  de- 
ficient, surround  groups  of  giant-cells,  a  sort  of  change  considered  ]jy  some  to 
be  tuberculous.  Fat,  too,  is  often  present  in  large  quantities  in  the  cells  them- 
selves, and  lying  diflused  among  them ;  pus  also  may  be  found,  sometimes 
diffused,  l)ut  more  ofteri  gathered  in  little  abscesses. 

The  fat  above  alluded  to  results  from  a  degeneration  occurring  in  granula- 
tions that  have  persisted  for  some  time  ;  this  must  not  be  confounded  with  a 
sort  of  osteitis  peculiar  to  infantile  life,  in  which  the  fattiness  is  primary, 
appearing  to  arise  simultaneously  with  the  inllannnation.  This  fatty  osteitis 
is  at  present  little  understood.  Often  in  making  a  section  of  an  inflamed  epi- 
physis, the  saw,  the  knife,  and  the  hands,  all  become  covered  with  oil.  In 
attempting  to  obtain  a  lamella  or  section  for  the  microscope,  one  finds  all  ob- 
scured by  oil-globules,  ami  frequent  boiling  in  ether  will  hardly  remove  this 
redundancy  of  fat,  with  which  not  only  the  granulations  but  the  bone-sulj- 
stance  itself  is  soaked.  In  such  conditions  the  cancellar  plates  are  very  thin, 
and  are  soft  from  deficiency  of  lime-salts,  Avhich  I  have  no  doubt  have  been 
dissolved  slowl}'  by  oleic  or  margaric  acid.  Fatty  osteitis  appears  to  be  some- 
what antagonistic  to  suppuration,  until  a  rather  late  stage  ;  nevertheless,  one 
occasionally  finds  an  abscess  in  the  midst  of  such  disease,  and  subsequently 
the  whole  part  involved  may  break  into  diffuse  suppuration ;  but  neither  is 
found,  as  a  rule,  until  the  bone  is  quite  softened,  and,  as  a  bone,  almost  de- 
stroyed. The  subject  is  extremely  obscure,  but  I  think  we  may  state  as  a 
fact  that  fatty  osteitis,  though  occurring  fn  strumous  children,  is  never  tuber- 
culous, nor  associated  in  any  way  with  fatty  degeneration,  properly  so  called. 
It  is  singularly  painless  throughout  its  first  stages  ;  when  suppuration  occurs, 
it  is  rather  widely  spread  throughout  the  bone-end. 

If  an  osteitis,  fatty  or  otherwise,  of  a  short  bone  or  of  an  epiphysis,^  results 
in  abscess,  the  pus,  with  the  debris  of  inflamed  tissues,  or  perhaps  also  with  a 
sequestrum,  will  sooner  or  latei"  tend  to  make  its  Avay  towards  a  surface.  If  an 
abscess  lies  near  to,  travels  towards,  and  opens  into  the  joint,  very  evil,  i)erhaps 
disastrous,  consequences  may  follow.  If  it  passes  towards  a  lateral  surface,  the 
result  will  be  much  controlled  by  the  relationship  between  the  epiph^'seal 
line  and  the  capsule.  In  case  the  synovial  membrane  extends  beyond  that 
line,  pus  coming  that  way  will,  as  in  the  former  case,  penetrate  the  joint ; 
whereas,  if  the  point  towards  which  the  abscess  tends  be  outside  the  capsule, 
the  joint  may  escape  with  little  damage.  So,  also,  when  the  abscess  lies 
near  and  intrudes  on  the  epiphyseal  junction  itself,  much  depends  on  the 
above  point  of  its  anatomy  ;  but  there  is  the  additional  jtossibility,  if  the  pus 

'  Thi'  mode  in  which  tlie  iiunnbruiif  lining  the  caucelli  granulates,  how  the  Lacunar  bone-ceUs 
proliferate,  how  these  products  soften  the  bone-tissues,  lirst  dissolving  out  the  lime-salts  by 
means,  as  I  believe,  of  a  fatty  or,  as  Billroth  tliinks,  of  lactic  acid,  and  afterwards  permeating 
and  absorbing  into  their  substance  the  remaining  librillated  matrix,  cannot  properly  be  con- 
sidered in  this  article.  The  whole  matter  has  been  fully  discussed  by  Virchow  (Cellular  Pa- 
thologic), by  Billroth  (Chirurgische  Pathologic  und  Therapie),  by  Volkmann  (i>anmilung 
klinischer  Vortrage,  and  Langenbeck's  Archiv,  Bd.  iv.),  by  myself  (Diseases  of  tlu^  Joints), 
and  by  otliers. 

'  I  am  liere  speaking  only  of  epiphyses  which  are  matured,  that  is,  in  which  the  bone  has 
already  entirely  or  very  nearly  occupied  the  cartilaginous  matrix,  and  has  become  cancellar. 
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be  large  in  quantity,  that  loosening  or  separation  of  the  e})iphy8i.s  may  like- 
wise occur. 

Epiphysitis  never  reaches  beyond  the  tirst  stage  witliout  a  certain  iiiviision 
of  the  surrounding  tissues,  which  Ijccome  first  o'deniatous  and  then  thickened. 
AVhether  or  no  the  cartilage  itself  increases  in  size,  I  am  not  able  to  say  ;  it  is, 
at  all  events,  not  im})Ossible.  After  a  time,  an  abscess  outside  the  bone,  inde- 
pendent of — that  is,  having  no  communication  with  the  intraosseous  abscess — 
may  form,  sometimes  remaining  close  to  the  [lart  (adjacent),  sometimes 
reaching  to  a  certain  distance  (neighboring).  I  am  unable  to  account,  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  for  a  singular  tendency  which  epiphysitis  possesses  to  spread 
to  the  contiguous  part  of  the  opposite  bone.  For  example,  if  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  femur  be  affected,  the  outer  portion  of  the  tibial  tuberosity 
becomes  after  a  time  involved,  and  usually  before  the  other  side  of  the  femoral 
epiphj'sis  participates.  Thus,  also,  inilannnation  spreads  from  one  tarsal 
bone  to  another,  so  that  we  very  rarely  find  one  considerably  inflamed  with- 
out detecting,  on  anatomical  examination,  a  like  condition,  but  less  advanced, 
in  other  contiguous  bones.  Such  a  phenomenon  among  smaller  bones  and 
joints  is  of  course  more  easily  accounted  for.' 

In  epiphyses  or  in  short  bones,  which  are  still  quite  immature,  the  inflam- 
matory process  is  considerably  modified,  constituting  what  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  naming  to  my  class  "  nuclear  epiphysitis."  In  the  earliest  stage, 
the  bony  nucleus  is  alone  hyperremic,  but  afterwards  the  cartilage  around  it 
is  also  implicated  ;  serum  is  efl:used  between  the  one  and  the  other,  generally 
in  spots  here  and  there,  sometimes  more  widely,  and  occasionally  throughout. 
This  fluid  becomes,  by  the  addition  of  leucocytes  derived  chiefly  from  the 
tissue-elements,  turbid  and  milky,  and  slowly  changes  to  pus.  Extravasations 
of  blood  also  take  place  in  spots  within  the  nucleus,  or  on  the  cartilage  close 
to  it.  Where  these  effusions  of  fluid  take  i)lace,  the  nucleus  and  the  sur- 
rounding cartilage  become  separated  from  each  other,  the  new  surface  of  the 
latter  being  dendritic,  rough,  and  generally  vascular,  while  the  shreds  which 
hang  from  it  float  in  tlie  effused  fluid.  The  nucleus  itself  becomes  discolored, 
gray  or  greenish-gray,  in  small  spots  or  in  one  large  blotch  ;  these  spots  gene- 
rally break  down  into  abscess-cavities.  Either  by  conversion  of  the  first 
effused  serum  into  pus,  or  by  suppuration  of  the  newly  formed  bone,  or  by 
both  processes,  the  nucleus  is  separated  through  a  certain  extent  of  its  pe- 
riphery from  the  surrounding  cartilage.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  whole  osse- 
ous kernel  is  thus  isolated,  and  when  the  cartilage  is  l)isected,  drops  out  of 
the  cavity  as  a  nut  out  of  its  shell.^ 

Now  the  pus  thus  lying  in  a  cavity  will  not  continue  long  to  be  quiescent. 
In  one  direction  or  another  the  cartilage  becomes  inflamed  and  ulcerates,  and 
the  abscess  opens  into  the  joint-cavity  either  by  a  large  rent,  or,  as  I  think  more 
often  occurs,  by  a  number  of  little  channels.  If  this  irruption  of  pus  be  almost 
sudden,  violent  synovitis,  as  in  Mr.  Brown's  case,^  or,  if  less  explosive,  a  less 
violent  bat  still  acute  joint-disease,  ensues.*  When,  as  more  often  happens, 
an  intra-epiphyseal  abscess  passes  more  slowly  toward  the  articulation, 
some  inflamation  of  the  joint-tissues  precedes  the  irruption  of  pus  ;  these  are, 
therefore,  no  longer  in  the  excitable  condition  natural  to  liealthy  synovial 

1  It  is  in  great  measure  from  tarsal  bones  which  liave  been  secondarily,  ami  therefore  li-ss 
deeply  involved,  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace  out  the  earlier  phases  of  infantile  epiphysitis. 

*  Of  course,  to  make  these  observations  on  separate  casesof  joint-malady  would  be  impossible  ; 
a  lifetime  would  not  aflFord  sufficient  opportunities  ;  but  in  the  opposed  joint-bones,  and  in  the 
bones  less  advanced  in  tarsal  disease,  one  finds  examples  of  nuclear  inflammation  iu  all  st;ii:es. 
In  these  I  have  discovered  and  traced  out  all  the  conditions  above  noted. 

'  Clinical  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  ix.  p.  175. 

*  Mr.  Smith,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  x.  p.  190. 
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niombrano,  jiiid  resent  the  presence  of  pus  but  very  slightly.  Again,  epiiiby- 
sitis  is  often  u  ivinarkably  slow  affection,  which,  after  months  of  more  or 
less  remittent  pain,  hnt  of  continuous  swelling,  may  hanlly  reach  beyond  the 
stage  of  hvpenemia.  It  induces,  however,  l>y  transmission  through  con- 
tinuity, an  equally  chronic  iniUmnuation  of  jjcriarticular  and  then  of  synovial 
tissues.  The  disease  in  these  soft  parts  goes  through  the  same  jtrocesses 
as  in  strumous  or  fungating  synovitis,  but  to  liim  who  will  look  for  it, 
the  point  of  origin  will  be  quite  apparent.  If  afterwards  pus  form  iu  the 
bone-end,  and  ultimately  break  either  into  the  altered  joint  or  into  the 
neiirhboring  tissues,  very  little  or  no  additional  action  is  jirovoked  by  the 
occurrence.  But  that  part  of  the  cartilaginous  epiphysis  which  lies  next 
the  joint,  becomes  more  or  less  quickly  disintegrated,  the  intra-epiphyseal 
intlammatory  products  mingling  with  those  of  the  synovial  tissues. 

If  the  intiammation  arise  in  an  older  person,  in  whom  the  ei^iphyseal  ends 
are  more  matured,  the  articular  cartilage  yields  by  one  of  two  processes,  both 
of  which  are  generally  present  in  different  parts  of  the  diseased  joint.  One 
process,  simply  ulceration  from  the  free  surface,  such  as  is  described  at  page 
804,  occurs  where  the  osteitis  is  at  some  distance  from  the  articular  facet, 
and  where  the  inflammation  has  spread  to  the  cartilage  by  way  of  the  soft  parts 
and  the  synovial  membrane.  The  other  process  occurs  where  the  bone-infiam- 
mation  lies  very  close  to  the  joint-surface,  and  after  a  time  softens  and  de- 
titroys  those  lamella;  and  trabeculiv;  which  uphold  the  articular  lamella  ;   the 

Fis.  t>49. 
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cartilage  and  the  gritty  debris  of  that  lamella  then  fall,  or  are  pushed  by 
subjacent  granulations,  into  the  more  or  less  still  persisting  jouit-cavity. 
Such  ])ieces  are  often  found  lyino;  in  pus,  or  hi  new  hiflammatory  tissue,  with 
the  sabulous  detritus  of  the  articular  lamella  still  adhering  on  one  side.  If 
the  inflammation  and  detachment  have  been  rai>id,  the  cartilage  is  quite 
healthy ;  if  slower,  it  is  in  a  certain  stage  of  fatty  di'generation.  Thus,  to 
recapitulate  :  Inflammation  of  an  epiphysis,  or  of  a  short  articular  bone,  cul- 
minating pretty  rajjidly  in  abscess  with  or  without  central  necrosis,  gives 
rise,  when  it  passes  quickly  to  the  joint,  to  suppurative  synovitis.  ^  '\Vlien  it 
passes  to  a  lateral  surface,  it  causes  inflammation  of  the  periarticular  and 
synovial  tissues  of  a  subacute  character,  with  extra-articular  abscess,  local- 
ized, or  at  least  more  severe,  on  one  aspect  of  the  joint.    A  slow  epiphysitis, 
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witli  sotteniug  and  intraosseous  granulation,  but  cither  without  abscess  or 
with  abscess  of  slow  formation,  is  followed  by  a  slow,  fungous  synovitis.  Tin- 
evident  enlargement  and  change  of  form  in  the  primarily  affected  bone-end 
marks  the  starting-point  of  the  disease  until  it  is  far  advanced. 

When,  however,  the  soft  constituents  of  the  joint  an<l  the  other  bones  have 
been  for  a  long  time  diseased,  it  not  only  is  impossible,  ])ut  also  unnecessary, 
to  distinguish  the  structure  wherein  the  disease  may  have  commenced ;  for  at 
this  late  period,  when  granulation-tissue,  aljscesses,  and  other  results  of  inflam- 
mation are  found  in  the  bone  and  the  synovial  tissues,  equally  difiused  and 
equally  active,  the  whole  organ  is  reduced  to  exactly  the  same  state  as  that 
which  is  left  by  a  strumous  synovitis,  as  already  described  (page  307). 

When  an  epiphysis  suffers  from  inflammation,  its  growth  is  arrested,  such 
arrestation  continuing  even  long  after  the  disease  has  ceased.  This  result  is  the 
same  whether  the  epiphysitis  have  been  [»rimary,  as  in  the  cases  now  under 
consideration,  or  secondary,  as  in  synovitis,  and  whether  the  action  have  been 
suppurative,  or  have  merely  ended  in  sclerosis.'  By  these  means  the  limb- 
growth,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  function  of  that  particular  epiphyseal 
junction,  is  checked :  thus,  if  the  child  be  quite  }'0uug  when  the  disease  be- 
gins, and  the  arrest  of  growth  last  a  considerable  time,  very  considerable 
inequality  of  limbs  results — an  important  matter  in  the  lower  extremities. 
I  have  lately  had  luidcr  my  care  a  boy,  aged  10  years,  who,  when  four  months 
old,  sufiered  a  fall  upon  the  knee,  which  was  much  inflamed  for  some  weeks, 
and  the  movements  of  which  have  been  somewhat  restricted  ever  since.  The 
femoral  condyles  on  the  affected  side  look  quite  babyish  in  comparison  with 
the  others ;  they  are : — 

On  the  right,  iu  breadth    .         .       31  inches  ;  left    .       2i  inches. 

"         "      in  circumference  .     121        "  "      .     lo|       " 

Length  of  right  limb  .         •     27|        "  "      .     26^^       " 

A  similar  though  not  so  marked  a  difference  is  the  usual  result  of  early 
epiphyseal  disease. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  our  study  of  the  disease  in  question  entirely  to 
local  changes ;  but  we  must  now  go  on  to  consider  certain  systemic  con- 
ditions, and  certain  morbid  changes  of  internal  organs,  which,  either  produced 
by  the  same  diathesis  or  induced  by  the  wasting  effects  of  local  malady, 
very  frequently  accompany  the  later  stages  of  joint-disease. 

Reasons  have  already  been  given  (at  i)age  "297)  for  regarding  certain  low 
and  very  persistent  inflammations  as  strumous.  These  inflammations  tend  to 
produce  granulation-tissue  of  so  sluggish  a  description  that,  though  it  may 
spread  into  and  invade  a  large  neighborhood,  and  disintegrate  a  large  area  of 
previously  healthy  structures,  it  does  not  tend  to  any  higher  organization, 
but  rather  to  remain  merely  embryonic,  with  a  proclivity  to  certain  forms  of 
degeneration.  Among  these  are  the  fattj^  always  combined  with  or  closely 
followed  by  suppuration,^  and  more  rarely  by  caseation.  Also,  it  is  probable 
that  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  tubercular  degeneration  occurs ;  but  this  con- 
dition is,  I  believe,  far  more  rare  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  is  at  the 
present  day  very  much  the  fashion  to  speak  of  tubercular  disease  of  bone  as 
though  it  were  a  common  condition,  and  yet  crude,  gray  tubercle  has  not 
been  found,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  bone ;  and  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
tubercle  of  bone  and  the  tubercle  of  inflammatory  products.     It  is,  when  as 

'  It  appears  that  very  slight  inflammations  may  have  this  result  ;  thus,  we  find  occasionally  a 
short  limb  that  years  ago  had  been  hurt  by  a  blow  or  fall,  which  laid  the  child  on  the  couch  for 
only  a  few  days.  There  is,  I  think,  reason  to  believe  that  a  chronic  intlanmiation  of  the  dia- 
physis  tends  rather  to  lengthening. 

*  I  must  recall  to  the  reader's  memory  the  distinction  between  fatty  degeneration  of  old  granu- 
lations and  primarily  fatty  osteitis. 
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a  rarity  it  occurs  in  this  latter  form,  viz.,  as  tuberculization  of  indolent 
granulations,  that  the  so-called  tubercular  osteitis  occurs.  13nt  great  caution 
inust  be  used  before  those  non-vascular  spots,  formed  by  com[»ressed  endo- 
thcTial  cells  surrounding  two  or  more  giant-cells,  are  accepted  as  tubercle, 
tor  all  minute  districts  of  granulation-tissue,  which  in  their  growth  become 
deficient  in  vascularity,  are  apt  to  develop  giant-cells,  and  these  in  their  ex- 
j)ansive  growth  starve  and  compress  the  endothelial  cells  lying  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  thus  producing  a  globular  (on  section  a  circular)  envelope 
to  the  central  large  cells. 

But  the  strumous  is  very  closely  related  to  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  and  it 
is  only  too  common  to  iind  that  patients  suft'ering  from  strumous  joint- 
maladies  will,  after  a  time,  develop  tubercle  of  the  cerebral  meniufres  or  of 
the  lungs.  Such  a  sequence  may  be  interpreted  in  one  of  two  ways :  The  iii-st, 
that  a  given  patient  is  aflcctedwith  struma,  and  therefore  is  prone  to  a  closely 
allied  disease,  and  that  by  a  wearing  and  exhausting  joint-aliection  the 
patient  has  been  reduced  to  a  condition  especially  favorable  to  the  [)roduction 
of  tubercle.  The  second,  that  a  certain  bacillus  has  }»roduced  the  primary 
tubercle,  and  that  its  spores  are  afterwards  transported  from  its  original  site 
to  the  luug  or  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  The  former  of  these  interpreta- 
tions is  a  view  which  has  been  common  in  the  profession  for  very  many 
years,  and  nothing  material  is  here  to  be  added  on  the  subject.  The  latter 
encounters  many  difficulties.  Xo  peculiar  bacillus  has,  as  far  as  I  know, 
been  discovered  in  tubercular  organs  to  which  air  has  no  access  ;  and  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  imagine — probabl}-  impossible  to  prove — that  a  develoi> 
ment  of  tubercle  in  one  part  could  call  forth  tubercle  in  another  not  directly 
connected  with  it  by  circulation,  lymphatic  or  sanguineous ;  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  constitution  which  develops  tubercular  deposit 
may  do  so  at  two  places  simultaneously  or  consecutively ;  or,  indeed — and 
this  lies  nearer  to  my  views — that  the  diathesis  which  produces  strumous 
malady  in  structures  not  prone  to  tuberculosis,  may  cause  tubercle  in  organs 
prone  to  that  deposit.  In  other  w'ords,  there  is  at  present  no  proof  of  infec- 
tion from  person  to  person,  nor  from  one  organ  to  another  and  a  distant 
organ ;  but  there  is  plentiful  proof  of  constitutional  and  hereditary  tendency 
to  certain  forms  of  disease.  Hereditary  tendency  is  a  characteristic  entirely 
different  from  what  we  know  of  diseases  produced  by  bacilli  or  microzymes.* 

The  fatty  and  suppurative  degeneration  of  inflammatory  tissues,  if  exten- 
sive and  long  continued,  leads  to  a  morbid  condition  of  certain  abdominal 
organs — liver,  spleen  and  kidneys — often  called  amyloid,  a  term  which 
should  be  forgotten,  but  better  named  lardaceous.  This  change,  being  a 
sequela  of  long-continued  suppuration,  when  large  in  quantity  is  more  apt 
to  follow  on  suppuration  of  bony  tissues,  which  is  always  prolonged,  than  on 
that  of  soft  parts,  which  is  usually  less  enduring.  Dr.  Wilks  and  Dr.  Grainger 
Stewart^  both  associate  it  with  deep-seated  cachexia,  such  as  is  produced  b}' 
strumous  or  syphilitic  disease,  particularly^  if  it  afiect  the  bones,  and  it  further 
appears  to  be  owing,  as  Dr.  Howship  Dickinson^  has  shown,  to  a  diminished 
alkalinity  of  the  blood,  produced  by  draining  away  of  certain  salts  with  the 

'  At  page  299  et  seq.,  some  account  was  given  of  Dr.  Schiiller's  experiments  in  injecting  vari- 
ous tubercular — or  supposed  tuliercular — materials  into  the  blood  of  animals  in  whom  a  knee- 
joint  bad  been  severely  injured  ;  the  experiments  seem  to  prove  that  the  joints  are  hardly  to  be 
rendered  tuberculous  by  any  such  process.)  At  the  same  time  some  doubt  was  indicated  as  to  the 
truly  tuljcrcular  character  of  all  the  aniline-dyed  bacilli  found  in  sputa,  or  in  the  pus  of  phtl\i- 
sical  cavitit'S.  Those  paragraphs  were  written,  as  was  tlie  text  above,  before  the  appearance 
of  Dr.  Sjjina's  researches  and  of  his  excellent  criticism  of  Dr.  Koch's  work.  To  these  I  would 
refer  tin-  rf-ailt-r. 

2  Guy's  Hosjiital  Reports,  18G4  and  1865. 

3  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  1.  p.  39.     1867. 
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pus;  a  chemical  but  rather  Ijarrcn  re[)t)rt'  shows,  in  respect  to  the  liver, 
that  the  lardaceous  organs  "are  considerably  deficient  in  jjotassa  and  phf»s- 
phoric  acid,  while  they  contain  an  increase  of  soda,  chlorine,  and  cholcste- 
rine;"  and  "that  the  deposit  producing  the  peculiar  condition  may  be  called 
albuminoid^  although  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  it  was  found  to  contain  a]>- 
peared  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  that  which  exists  in  albumen." 

This  albuminoid  matter  is  deposited  in  various  parts  of  the  ditferent 
organs  named,  chietiy  alon^  the  course  of  the  minuter  vessels,  and  therefore 
especially  where  function  is  most  actively  carried  on.  For  instance,  in  the 
Malpighiau  bodies  and  the  tubuli  of  the  kidney  ;  in  the  lobules  of  the  liver, 
intermingling  with  the  hepatic  cells  ;  in  the  Malpighiau  corpuscles  of  the 
spleen.  Hence,  it  early  interferes  with,  and,  after  a  time,  abolishes,  the  func- 
tion of  the  particular  glandular  element  in  which  the  deposition  occurs  •,^ 
the  effects  therefore  produced  vary  according  to  the  organ  attacked.  Often, 
howe-ver,  two  of  those  named,  and  less  frequently  all,  are  involved ;  yet 
whether  one  or  more  be  thus  diseased,  mal-nutrition,  cachexia,  and  iucreas- 
'iig  anremia  are  the  invariable  results. 

Special  note  must  be  taken,  however,  of  the  effects  produced  on  the  secre- 
tion of  the  kidneys  by  this  disease,  viz :  albuminuria,  and  the  appearance  in 
the  sediment  of  certain  casts  called  hyaline,  which  consist  of  a  very  trans- 
parent, highly  refracting  material,  often  lined  externally  with  an  im[)erfect 
covering  of  epithelium,  which,  having  adhered  to  the  "  albiiminoicr'  cast,  has 
become  detached  from  the  tubule,  the  lining  of  which  it  really  is. 

^Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  these  changes  are,  unless  they 
have  overpassed  a  certain  point,  necessarily  fatal ;  if  suppuration,  the  cause  of 
this  disease,  can  be  summarily  stopped,  lardaceous  changes  wall  retrograde, 
even  rapidly,  if  the  patient  be  still  young. 

Symptoms. — The  joint-ends  of  long  bones  are  in  adults  rarely  inflamed. 
When  thus  affected,  the  disease  is  generally  rheumatic  or  traumatic.  S^-^^hi- 
litic  osteitis  usually  attacks  the  shaft.  Short  bones,  as  those  of  the  carpus 
or  tarsus,  as  also  the  ends  of  phalanges,  may  be  inflamed  in  adult,  and  even  in 
senile,  life. 

The  first  symptom  in  articular  osteitis  is  a  dull,  heavy  pain,  which  is  worse  at 
night.  In  young  children  this  symptom  is  translated  into  limping,  and  disincli- 
nation to  move  the  limb ;  also  into  sleeplessness  or  restless  sleep,  with  waking  up 
to  cry.  On  examination,  no  change  may  be  perceptible  to  the  eye,  and  it  may 
be  difficult  at  first  to  ascertain  which  is  the  aftected  joint  ;^  but  care  in  ex- 
amination will  eliminate  error.  Palliation  of  the  aflected  part  will  discover 
a  certain  change,  hardly  as  yet  an  enlargement,  of  one  bone  constituting  the 
joint ;  for  instance,  at  the  knee,  accurate  comparison  with  its  sound  fellow 
will  verify  a  slight  swelling  of  the  deepest  soft  parts,  beneath  which  the  bone 
will  be  found,  not  increased  in  size,  but  altered  by  a  subtle  change  of  form  ; 
the  normal  depressions  being  less  marked,  and  the  elevations  not  so  promi- 
nent, but  broader. 

After  a  time,  the  enlargement  becomes  more  real,  and  perceptible  to  the  eye, 
but  is  still  confined  to  one  part  of  the  joint,  or  rather  a  little  above  or  below 
the  actual  joint ;  that  is,  the  place  where  the  two  bones  are  in  contact.    There 

'  Transactions  of  Pathological  Society,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  1-12.     London,  1871. 

*  In  regard  to  the  liver,  fatty  are  very  frequently,  though  by  no  means  always,  mingled  with 
lardaceous  changes. 

*  Students  and  young  practitioners  are  so  often  cautioned  against  attributing  the  knee-pain  of 
hip-disease  to  a  malady  of  the  knee,  that  the  contrary  error  sometimes  occurs,  and  I  have  more 
than  once  known  treatment  to  be  directed  to  the  hip,  when  after-events  showed  that  a  femoral 
condyle  was  the  affected  part. 
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arc  jiliout  tliat  i)art  one  or  two  places  where  tenderness  nuiy  he  found,  ai.d 
Itei-liaps  some  oliscure  fluctuation,  often  false,  may  he  detected.  All  this  time, 
and  the  condition  njay  remain  almost  nnchani^ed  for  months,  the  joint  itself, 
that  is,  tlie  synovial  mend)i'ane  and  cartilages,  will  he  quite  healthy,  and  ii"  the 
osteitis  be  cured,  no  articular  immohility  will  result.  It  is  advisable  that  the 
surgeon  should  measure  the  different  parts  of  the  joint ;  the  tai»e  often  gives 
no  mformation,  but  a  pair  of  small  callipers,  easily  carried  in  the  jiocket,  will 
greatly  help  him  in  verifying  the  increase  of  size,  let  us  say,  of  one  condyle,  of 
a  ]»art  of  the  tibial  tuberosity,  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  etc.  Moreover, 
the  instrument  will  tell  him  if  one  }>art  only  of  the  joint-end  be  eidarged. 
To  exemplify  the  method  of  using  this  instrument,  let  it  be  assumed  that 
the  inner  femoral  condyle  is  the  suspected  jiart ;  the  first  measurement  may 
be  across  the  whole  lower  end  of  the  bone  (that  is,  from  the  outer  face  of  the 
external,  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  internal  condyle);  if  this  be  found  larger 
than  the  corresponding  part  on  the  other  lindj,  the  condyle  itself  can  be  com- 
pared Avith  its  fellow  by  measuring,  first,  from  close  to  the  inner  edge  of  the 
patella  to  a  point  just  inside  the  inner  margin  of  the  semi-membranosus  mus- 
cle ;  and  secondly,  from  above  downward,  viz.,  when  the  knee  is  bent  at  right 
angles,  from  a  spot  just  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  adductor  magnus,  to  the 
angle  where  the  inner,  non-articular  face  becomes  the  horizontal  joint-facet. 
A  source  of  fallacy  may  be  presented  by  a  certain  tumefaction  of  the  soft  parts, 
but  an  educated  touch  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  amount  of  this  thickening, 
and  subtract  it  from  the  difierence  given  by  comparison  of  the  diseased  with 
the  sound  limb.  By  these  or  similar  means,  at  other  joints,  a  fairly  accurate 
judgment  as  to  the  reality  and  amount  of  bony  enlargement  may  be  obtained. 

About  this  period  of  the  disease,  the  skin  over  the  affected  part  assumes 
a  peculiar  aspect ;  it  is  white,  looks  as  if  tightened  over  the  underlying 
parts,  and  has  a  lifeless  or  bloodless  appearance.  The  swelling  is  not  by  any 
means  sufficient  to  produce  stretching,  and,  unless  the  condition  be  caused  b}' 
derivation  of  blood  from  the  superficies,  or  by  some  condition  of  nervous 
supply,  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  the  phenomenon. 

After  an  interval,  the  skin  over  the  affected  part  becomes  reddened,  gene- 
rally intermittingly  ;  at  first  it  often  pits  slightly  on  prolonged  pressure  ;  a 
l»oint  may  even  appear  to  fluctuate,  and  this  usually  indicates  that  the  osteitis 
is  very  near  that  particular  spot.  At  this  stage,  muscular  phenomena  (con- 
traction followed  by  contracture)  usually  set  in,  and  starting  pains  are  soon 
after  added.  The  time  when  these  symptoms  commence  is  quite  uncertain  ; 
it  depends  on  the  proximity  of  the  abscess  to  the  articular  fiicet.  It  may  be 
that  the  neuro-muscular  phenomena  precede  any  implication  of  the  synovial 
memljrane,  or  any  redness  of  skin,  or  they  may  come  after  such  affection  has 
commenced. ;  but  under  either  condition,  they  are,  in  resj^ect  to  the  synovial 
disease,  very  earl}'^ ;  that  is  to  say,  when  disease  has  commenced  in  the 
synovial  membrane,  greater  morbid  changes  of  that  tissue  take  place  before 
starting  occurs  than  when  disease  commences  in  the  bone.  Also,  in  many 
cases,  subluxation  slowly  sets  in  nnich  sooner  tluni  it  docs  in  mere  synovial 
malady.  However  slowly  the  perisynoAial  tissues  respond  to  the  inflamma- 
tion, they  do,  after  a  time,  unless  the  ei)i[>hysitis  cease,  re})ly  by  a  process  of 
proliferation  and  granulation,  whereby  the  whole  membrane  becomes  thick- 
ened and  enlarged.  1  *us  may  be  formed  in  the  joint  and  in  the  extra-articular 
tissues,  even  before  intraosseous  abscess  has  opened  in  either  direction  ;  thus 
the  symi)tonis  of  granulating  synovitis  are  superadded  to  those  above  de- 
scribed, but  nevertllieless  they  are  not  (piite  like  those  }trodui'ed  by  disease 
primarily  synoA'ial,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  jieriosteal  and  osseous  tissues 
at  the  original  site  of  the  malady  still  marks  the  i)re-eniinence  of  osseous  dis- 
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easo:  the  greater  preponderance  of  neuro-muscukir  }»lienoniena  also  itlainly 
indicates  tlie  true  nature  of  tlie  malady. 

AVhen  the  osseous  wall  gives  way  outward,  and  the  iuHaniniatory  products 
mingle  with  those  already  in  the  soft  parts,  al^scesses,  either  deep  or  approach- 
ing the  surface,  give  their  characteristic  fluctuation,  while  the  skin  reddens 
ovIm"  those  which  are  supeiiicial.  l>ut  if  the  bone  cavities  open  into  the 
already  granulating  and  su}>puniting  joint,  no  deflnite  change  of  sym[)toms 
marks  the  occurrence.  Occasionally  the  intraosseous  disease  is  quickened, 
and  a  central  necrosis,  or  an  abscess  without  necrosis,  forms  in  the  epiphysis, 
aiul  may  with  more  or  less  rapidity  pass  towards  a  surface ;  the  ai)i)roach  of 
the  inflammation  or  abscess  towards  some  bone  surface  other  than  the  arti- 
cular, is  heralded  by  a  spot  of  persistent  tenderness  on  pressure,  as  well  as  by 
redness,  while  the  subjacent  tissues  are  swollen,  soft,  and  boggy.  A  still  nearer 
apjtroxiniation  is  marked  by  pitting,  and  afterwards  by  obscure  fluctuation.  If 
the  inflammation  or  its  products  extend  towards  the  joint,  hitherto  but  little 
att'ected,  marked  exacerbation  of  the  articular  swelling,  much  fluid  in  the 
cavity,  increased  pain,  and  especially  more  violent  starting  pains,  will  de- 
note the  time  of  its  coming  near  to  the  cartilage.  The  actual  entry  of  pus 
into  the  cavity  will  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  if  the  joint  be  already  consider- 
ably inflamed ;  indeed,  since  intraosseous  pressure  is  relieved  by  the  discharge 
of  matter,  some  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  will  for  a  time  subside. 
After  forty-eight  hours,  however,  there  will  supervene,  if  much  pus  have 
entered  the  joint,  a  peculiar  appearance  of  the  part.  The  skin  becomes 
swollen  and  sodden-looking,  with  superficial  pitting ;  it  is  very  wliite,  save 
in  one  or  two  broad  wavy  lines,  or  in  foliaceous  pink  patches.  Such  a  joint 
is  much  influenced  by  the  pressure  of  the  limb's  weight,  so  that  as  it  lies  on  the 
s})lint  or  cushion  it  is  flattened  on  its  upper  and  lower  aspects,  and  broadened 
out  at  the  sides.  The  patient's  health  is  much  depressed;  he  is  weak,  hectic, 
and  pale,  with  a  white,  sodden  tongue.  The  thermometer  is  but  little  above 
normal  in  the  morning,  but  rises  two  or  more  degrees  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
evening. 

Certain  cases  present  symptoms  which  are  rather  enigmatical  to  the  prac- 
titioner who  is  not  considerably  versed  in  this  class  of  diseases.  The  patient 
may  have  had  considerable  pain  in  a  bone-end,  and  some  slight  swelling  of 
the  soft  parts  over  it,  combined  with  stiffness  of  the  joint,  restless  nights 
(waking  and  crying  out,  if  a  child),  starting  pains,  and  evidence  of  pain  on 
moving,  or,  at  least,  disinclination  to  move  the  joint.  But  with  all  this 
there  may  be  no  articular  swelling,  save  the  spot  o\er  the  bone-end  above 
mentioned.  Suddenly,  or  all  but  suddenly,  this  condition  will  l)e  unplea- 
santly interpreted  by  the  appearance  of  a  violent  synovitis,  which,  if  not 
at  first  suppurative,  very  soon  becomes  so.^  The  symptoms  denote  that  the 
osteitis  has  begun  very  near  the  joint  surface ;  perhaps  that  necrosis  has  even 
involved  the  articular  lamella  ;  that  the  cartilage  has  suddenlv  given  way,  and 
that  pus,  with  other  inflammatory  matters,  has  been  poured  into  the  joint. 

The  slow  form  of  disease  first  de|>icted,  and  also  the  latter,  more  rapid 
malady,  if  the  first  violence  be  overpassed,  leave  the  soft  and  hard  constituents 
of  the  joint  granulating  and  suppurating;  abscesses  open  to  the  surface,  and 
sinus-mouths,  crowned  with  large  granulations,  perforate  the  skin.  These 
sinuses  and  abscesses  difter  a  good  deal  in  their  appearance,  according  as  the 
osseous  disease  is  a  caries  or  a  necrosis.  In  the  case  of  canes,  the  pus  is  thin, 
irritating,  and  cojiious;  the  sinus-mouth,  some  distance  from  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, is  crowned  by  large  florid  granulations,  of  a  peculiarly  brilliant  color, 
and  bleeding  very  easily ;  the  akin  around  is  tightly  drawn,  of  a  bluish  shade, 

'  For  symptoms  see  p.  282. 
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Fig.  (l.'jO. 


and  looks  tliin ;  the  sinus  is  tortuous,  wlicuce  there  may  be  difficulty  iu 
tout'hiiii!:  tlic  <liseaseJ  surtace  with  a  jirobe,  and  when  the  carious  surface  is 
touched^  a  t'lvsh  iiow  of  blood  ensues.      When  the  disease  is  /tcrroi-fs,  the 

pus,  iK^t  large  in  (juantity,  is  nearly  laud- 
able ;  thegranulationssurrounding  thesi- 
nus-niouth  are  large,  Habby,  and  not  very 
bi'illiant,  and  do  not  bleed  with  extreme 
readiness ;  the  skin  around  is  normal ; 
the  sinus  is  short  and  fairly  straight; 
the  diseased  bone  does  not  bleed  on  con- 
tact with  the  probe.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  abscess-openings  in  children,  which 
is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  slow  foi-mation 
of  pus,  and  which  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  connect  with  fatty  osteitis,  is 
detachment  of  the  skin  for  a  long  distance 
around  the  ojjening.  The  same  thing  oc- 
curs to  the  skin  over  suppurating  tuber- 
cular glands  of  the  neck.  One  may  pass 
a  probe  introduced  through  an  opening 
of,  for  instance,  I  inch  circumference, 
and  let  it  travel  under  the  greatly  thin- 
ned skin  in  a  circle  extending  on  all 
sides  from  |  to  |  inch  away  from  the 
margin  of  the  wound.  This  skin,  de- 
tached from  subjacent  parts,  continues 
to  get  thinner,  until  it  becomes  perfor- 
ated with  little  pin-hole  openings ;  and 
ultimately  it  may  give  way  altogether.  But  the  skin  over  the  abscesses  of 
fatty  osteitis  does  not  become  discolored  for  a  long  time ;  that  over  tubercu- 
lous glands  is  reddened  much  sooner. 

Xow,  the  joint  which  has  become  diseased  by  way  of  the  bones,  and  by 
secondary  affection  of  the  synovial  membrane,  comes  in  this  stage  to  be  in 
the  same  state  as  oi>e  which,  having  been  the  seat  of  synovial  disease,  has 
now  also  involved  the  bones ;  and  the  one  malady,  like  the  other,  may  tend 
either  to  further  destruction  or  may  retrograde.     The  signs  and  symptoms  of 
either  course  are  identical  with  those  described  at  page  S12  et  seq.     With 
them  are  combined  certain  alterations  in  and  dangers  to  internal  organs,  and 
thus  to  life ;  but  as  long  as  these  remain  absent,  the  joint-trouble  in  itself 
does  not  kill ;  and  even  after  severe  local  ravages  all  morbid  action  may 
cease,  leaving  not  disease,  but  the  results  of  disease,  behind.     There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  vast  number  of  persons  recover  from  very  severe  joint-affections. 
In  institutions  with  which  I  am  connected,  nmny  inmates  are  under  my  super- 
vision with  one,  sometimes  with  two,  lindjs  scored  with  old  abscess-scars, 
very  numerous,  near  to  and  distant  from  the  marred  and  generally  anchylosod 
joint,  and  indicating  an  amount  of  past  disease  which  I,  without  such  experi- 
ence, and  influenced  oidy  by  what  I  see  in  hospital,  should  have  thought  could 
hardly  be  survived.     The  moral  is  instructive,  and  will  be  again  referred  to 
very  shortly.     But  the  surgeon  must  not  be  content  with  considering  the 
joint  alone ;  he  must  frequently  go  further,  and  examine  into  the  state  of 
lungs,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  to  detect  the  earliest  signs  of  tubercidar  or 
of  lardaceous  disease.    To  the  surgeon  experienced  in  these  matters,  additional 
morning  and  evening  irregularity  of  the  temj)erature,  night-sweating,  a  red 
flush  on  the  cheek  (often  only  on  one),  bounded  by  a  clear  defined  edge, 


Ofteal  jolnt-diseaBe  ;  epiph^siti')  affecting  whole 
lower  end  of  femur  :  caries. 
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evening  cough,  and  morning  expectoration,  will    indicate   the  lung  as  the 
t>pecial  seat  of  danger. 

The  symptoms  of  nascent  lardaceovs  disease  are  very  much  more  obscure  ; 
the}',  of  course,  varj'  with  the  organ  attacked.  The  one  symptom  common 
to  all,  is  increased  loss  of  health,  visible  cachexia,  and  considerable  wasting. 
If  the  liver  be  affected,  to  this  must  be  added  an  icteroid  tinge,  but  not 
jaundice,  with  occasional  constipation  varied  by  colliquative  diarrluea,  clay- 
colored  and  highly  offensive  evacuations,  and  a  manifest  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  organ,  the  margin  of  which  is  evident  far  below  the  ribs.  The  symp- 
toms of  splenic  affection  are  more  obscure,  but  a  certain  yellowish-brown  or 
clayey  change  in  the  complexion,  together  with  a  dry,  rough,  furfuraceous 
skin,  a  peculiar  pallor,  and  slight  yellowness  (a  maple-yellow,  not  the 
almond-orange  tint  of  jaundice)  may  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  spleen  is 
implicated.  It  is  not  usual  that  any  enlargement  can  be  detected  until  late 
in  the  disease.  Lardaceous  changes  in  the  kidneys  are  detected  with  ease  and 
certainty ;  they  lead  rapidly  to  one  form  of  albuminuria,  which,  however,  in 
and  by  itself  is  not  diagnostic  ;  but  by  placing  some  of  the  sediment  under  a 
sufficient  power  of  the  microscope,  hyaline  casts  are  readily  detected.  These 
bodies  are  so  peculiar  that  he  who  has  once  seen  them  can  never  mistake  any 
other  object  for  them.  They  have  the  form  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  and  gen- 
erally on  the  surface,  here  and  there,  are  either  epithelial  scales  or  the  mould- 
ings of  their  lines  of  separation ;  they  are,  and  by  this  they  will  chiefly  be 
recognized,  highly  refracting.  Xaturally,  they  are  somewhat  various  as  to 
size,  according  as  they  come  from  the  larger  tubules  near  the  hilus,  or  from 
the  smaller  ones  close  to  the  cortex,  and  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  !Mal- 
pighian  tufts.  AVhen  in  albuminous  urine  such  casts  are  found,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  albuminuria  is  due  to  lardaceous  change ;  but  I  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  a  kidney  already  advanced  in  desquamative 
nephritis  may  subsequently  become  lardaceous.  This  observation  may  be 
important  in  certain  cases. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stage  of  chronic  articular  osteitis,  the  same  gen- 
eral treatment  may  be  used  as  that  recommended  for  sti*umous  syno^'itis. 
Tonics  and  judiciously-adopted  alteratives  have  certainly  their  advantage. 
Among  these,  movement  of  the  sound  limbs  and  exercise  in  the  open  air 
play  a  large  part.  Even  when,  on  physical  examination,  enlargement  of  the 
bone-end  only  can  be  detected,  and  while  yet  the  soft  tissues  of  the  joint  are 
free  from  swelling,  rest  of  the  part  must  be  enforced  ;  and  if  the  disease  affect 
the  lower  extremity,  a  splint  which  fixes  the  diseased  joint  and  leaves  the  other 
free,  is  to  be  applied  and  maintained  in  position  both  day  and  night,*  the  pa- 
tient being  encouraged  to  remain  in  the  open  air  and  take  as  much  exercise 
as  possible.  In  the  mean  time,  blisters,  allowed  to  remain  on  the  limb  a  little 
longer  than  in  fungating  synovitis,  but  allowed  to  heal  at  once,  and  fre- 
quently repeated,  are  very  valuable.  In  some  cases  benefit  appeai^s  to  result 
from  the  actual  cautery,  the  iron  being  drawn  in  one  thin  line  across  the 
inflamed  spot.  The  skin  on  each  side  of  the  intended  line  should  be  well 
protected  with  two  or  three  layers  of  wet  adhesive  plaster.  A  Paquelin's 
thermo-cautery,  heated  to  whiteness,  is  the  best  instrument.  After  cautious 
removal  of  the  plaster,  the  burn  should  be  dusted  with  flour  or  oxide  of  zinc, 
and  covered  with  cotton-wool.  The  burn  thus  made  is  singularly  painless ; 
indeed,  if  joint-pain  be  pretty  severe,  and  especially  if  there  be  starting,  great 
relief  is  obtained.  The  disappointing  part  of  the  method  is,  that  in  many 
cases,  after  the  immediate  inflammation  of  the  skin-burn  has  ceased,  the 

•  The  sorts  of  splint  advised  are  described  and  depicted  at  pajje  31tj  et  seq. 
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symptom.'^  arc  apt  to  recur;  the  inconvenient  pait  is  the  jirosence  of  the  tiore 
and  siihscqucnt  scar.  In  certain  cases  tlie  ti-cal incut  is  certainly  useful ;  the 
(liiHcnlty  is  to  distinguisli  these  cases  bcforcliand.  It  appears  to  nie  that 
tliose  cases  hciietit  most  wliich  are  marked  Ijy  severe  starting  jiains  Ijcfore 
any  synovial  disease  begins,  and  which  show  an  early  tendency  to  intraosseous 
su]>puration. 

The  oleate  of  mercury,  5, 10,  or  20  per  cent.,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child,  may  be  painted  on  the  swollen  jiart  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  so 
as  slightly  to  redden  the  skin  ;  the  iodide  of  potassium  ointment,  or  .strapping 
with  the  plaster  of  mercury  and  ammoniacum,  or  of  iodide  of  lead,  may  be 
employed.  I'ressure  is  of  little,  probably  of  no  use,  but  somewhat  i)Owerful 
counter-irritation,  such  as  may  tend  to  direct  hypenemiato  the  skin,  ajipears 
to  divert  it  from  and  so  relieve  the  bone.  The  great  necessity  of  treatment, 
however,  is  to  keep  the  joint  at  rest,  to  prevent  either  weight  or  muscular 
pressure,  and  to  do  this  by  some  means  that  will  allow  to  the  child  exercise 
and  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

If  in  spite  of  these  measures  the  joint-end  continues  to  be  iniiamed — if  it 
swell  more,  and  especially  if  it  assume  somewhat  of  a  conical  form,  while 
starting  pains  supervene,  or,  if  they  be  already  present,  increase — w^e  may 
conclude  that  the  intraosseous  or  intracartilaginous  parts  are  in  a  state  of 
tension,  are  very  possibly  progressing  towards  suppuration,  or  have  already 
begun  to  suppurate.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  evidently  becomes  the 
surgeon's  duty  not  to  wait  upon  events,  nor  let  the  pus  choose  its  road,  per- 
haps into  the  joint,  or  otherwise  into  dangerous  parts  ;  but  he  should  take 
the  initiative,  and  by  opening  the  outer  case  of  cartilage  or  bone,  guide  the 
diseased  products  in  a  safe  course.  In  considering  the  application  of  this 
method,  the  surgeon  must  of  course  be  well  aware  that,  even  though  the 
symptoms  may  indicate  a  certain  point  for  perforation,  he  yet  may  not  find 
an  abscess,  occasionally,  no  doubt,  because  none  is  present,  and  occasionally, 
because  though  present,  it  has  been  missed.^  By  having  pierced  the  bone, 
however,  even  when  no  abscess  exists,  benefit  and  not  injur}'  results ;  the 
signs  which  the  surgeon  has  before  him  indicate  iritraosseous  pressure,  and 
it  is  only  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  gravity  of  the  symptoms  that  can  indi- 
cate whether  that  condition  is  due  to  the  presence  of  pus,  or  of  effused  serum, 
or  merely  to  hyper?emia.  In  either  event,  the  relief  by  what  I  have  termed 
^'  paracentesis  ossium,"  relieves  that  pressure  which  otherwise  would  result 
in  suppuration,  perhaps  in  necrosis.  To  perforate  and  miss  an  abscess  is  a 
mischance,  which  the  surgeon  must  do  all  in  his  power  to  avoid  ;  the  result 
is  not  direct  injury,  but  absence  of  exi)ected  benefit  to  the  full  extent  desired ; 
nevertheless,  some  diminution  of  tension  is  produced,  and  I  have  twice  seen 
abscesses  that  had  been  missed,  open  in  five  and  eight  days  respectively 
into  the  perforation.  Means  whereby  the  mishap  may  as  much  as  possible 
be  prevented  will  be  described  immediately.  When,  therefore,  the  symptoms 
indicate  intra-epiphyseal  tension,  the  surgeon  has  to  ask  himself  if  they  are 
sufliciently  decisive  to  call  for  interference  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  spot  most 
clearly  marked  be  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  attainable  without  injury  to 
the  synovial  membrane,  even  though  lie  may  have  to  make  the  paracentesis 
somewhat  oblique.  If  the  patient  be  so  young  that  the  epiphysis  or  short 
bone  is  chiefiy  cartilaginous,  a  tender,  swollen,  and  red  point  of  skin,  when 
such  appears,  marks  a  spot  opposite  the  site  of  chief  intra-opiphyseal  ilis- 
ease  ;  if  subsequently,  or  in  more  acute  cases,  the  whole  neighborhood  be  red 
and  swollen,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  all  the  nucleus  op}»osite  tliat 
side  of  the  limb  is  infiamed.     Thus  in  either  case  it  is  impossible — given  an 

'  Holmes,  Surgical  Treatineut  of  Cliildrcns  Diseases,  p.  4-7. 
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accurate  knowledge  of  infantile  anatomy— to  miss  the  nucleus  and  the  seat  of 
tension.  Jiut  if  general  swelling  of  the  eiiiphysis,  witli  the  other  signs  of 
tension,  be  unaccompanied  by  any  <listinctive  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
skin,  operation  is  the  more  imperative  ;  since  the  disease  is,  in  all  [)robability, 
extending  either  towards  the  joint  or  towards  the  epiphyseal  junction,  the 
former  direction  being  the  more  usual. 

Having  determined  to  operate,  the  surgeon,  bearing  well  in  mind  the  line  of 
attachment  of  the  synovial  membrane,  makes  beyond  that  territory  a  crucial 
or  T  incision  down  to  the  bone,  from  wliich  he  ]>eels  the  periosteum  with  a 
raspatory.  (This,  however,  if  the  part  be  still  cartilaginous,  is  usually 
impossible.)  The  flaps  being  retracted,  he  introduces  the  head  of  a  small 
trephine,  and  removes  to  such  depth  as  he  may  consider  sufficient,  a  ]»lug  of 
the  bone,  which  is  carefully  to  be  examined  for  any  softening,  induration,  or 
such  new  surface  as  may  be  the  wall  of  an  abscess  cavity.  Tlie  opening,  too, 
must  be  cai-efully  watched  for  any  outflow  of  pus ;  if  this  come  freely,  the 
cavity,  although  it  probably  has  been  sufficiently  o[)ened,  should  be  examined, 
since  another  cavity  may  exist,  or  since  a  sequestrum  may  require  removal. 
If  only  an  oozing  of  pus  or  serum  occur,  a  probe  should  be  used  to  find  the 
situation  and  direction  of  any  channel.  If  no  morbid  fluid  escape,  explora- 
tion must  be  carried  further.  I  have  found  the  best  instrument  for  this  pur- 
pose to  be  a  rather  flne  and  well-tempered  brad-awl,  which  may  be  used  with 
simply  a  thrust,  or,  if  necessary,  in  the  usual  way  hy  rotation.  It  may  be 
passed  from  the  original  perforation  in  various  directions,  being  carefully 
watched  for  signs  of  pus,  and  from  time  to  time  withdrawn,  that  the  fluids 
adhering  to  it  may  be  examined ;  any  abnormally  hard  part  of  bone  is  to  be 
suspected,  since  localized  abscess  is  very  usually  surrounded  by  osteo-sclerosis. 
Any  softened  portion  must  be  gouged  away,  or  otherwise  removed. 

If  the  epiph^'sis  be  still  quite  immature,  the  best  instrument  for  perfor- 
ating the  cartilage  is  a  gouge  of  suitable  size,  whose  side  edge  also  is  sharp 
for  J  or  J  an  inch ;  a  plug  of  the  cartilage  down  to  the  osseous  kernel  is 
easily  removed  with  this  instrument.  The  condition  of  the  escaping  fluid, 
if  any,  must  be  noted ;  the  nucleus  is  to  be  examined  with  the  probe,  and 
any  softened  or  otherwise  diseased  portion  removed ;  sometimes  even  it  is 
necessary  to  take  away  a  very  considerable  part,  and  occasionally  I  have 
removed  the  whole  as  a  sequestrum.  Mr.  Eve,  indeed,  recommends  that  in 
all  cases  the  inner  parts  of  considerably-inflamed  epiphyses  should  be  removed 
after  the  manner  called  "  evidement  des  os"  leaving,  that  is  to  say,  only  the 
outer  shell. ^  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  necessary,  unless  the  whole  be  either 
necrosed  or  carious ;  removal  of  the  parts  which  are  in  that  condition,  together 
with  relief  of  tension,  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  rest  to  recover. 

After  the  operation  the  wound  is  to  be  well  mopped  out  and  cleansed  \\ith 
an  antiseptic — ^boroglyceride  is  preferable  to  carbolic  acid,  which  is  too  irri- 
tating, and  is  of  itself  enough  to  set  up  some  osteitis — when  a  drainage-tube, 
big  enough  to  fill  the  perforation,  is  introduced  to  the  depths  of  the  wound 
and  there  retained.  I  prefer  to  syringe  through  it,  and  leave  it  in  S'lu  until 
it  is  pushed  out  by  the  granulations  which  in  a  few  days  arise  in  the  bone, 
and  which,  if  the  disease  have  been  efficiently  removed,  fill  the  cavity  in 
from  a  fortnight  to  six  weeks,  according  to  its  size. 

While  wishing  to  avoid  any  exaggeration,  I  must  be  allowed  to  state  from 
my  experience  that  many  cases  thus  treated  get  well,  which,  if  left  alone, 
would,  according  to  all  appearances,  result  in  very  severe  disease,  with  all 
its  dangers  and  evil  consequences. 

But  a  certain  number  of  cases,  although  undoubtedly  osteitic,  do  not  show 

•  British  Med.  Journal,  vol.  ii.  1882. 
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such  signs  of  tension  as  would  induce  most  surgeons  to  perforni  piiracentesis,^ 
and  some  few  cases,  in  spite  of  tlic  operation,  still  ]»rogress  badly  ;  this 
occurs  e-hietly  when  delay  has  been  prolonged  until  the  soft  j)arts  of  the  joint 
Ijave  become  diseased,  or  else  when  the  osteitis  has  been  unfortunately  situ- 
ated close  to  the  articular  facet.  When  sudi  continued  disease,  from  what- 
ever cause,  occurs,  the  treatment  resolves  itself  for  a  time  into  the  main- 
tenance of  rest  and  of  good  position,  while,  unless  the  limb  be  too  painful, 
exercise  in  the  open  air  is  enforced. 

An  abscess  near  the  joint  should  Ije  treated  as  soon  as  it  is  plainly  detected, 
and  best  b}'  free  incision  ;  a  probe  or  a  linger  may  then  be  passed  into  the 
cavity,  and  an  examination  made.  A  circumscribed  caries,  if  accessil)le,  may 
be  dealt  with  by  the  gouge;  a  sequestrum  of  similar  character  may  be  removed, 
even  although  not  yet  loose,  if  it  be  within  reach  of  the  instrument.  If  a 
part  of  it  constitute  some  large  portion  of  the  joint-surface,  I  would  the  more 
insist  on  this  practice,  as  affording  freer  exit  to  intraosseous  pus  and  allow- 
ing earlier  anchylosis,  which,  for  a  joint  thus  involved,  is  the  best  means  of 
cure. 

In  all  other  points,  save  that  of  ascertaining  and  thus  actively  treating  the 
condition  of  the  bone,  the  management  of  the  latter  stages  of  articular  osteitis 
and  of  strumous  synovitis  are  alike,  and  I  would  refer  for  details  to  page  31-4 
et  seq.;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  prognosis  of  articular  disease  com- 
mencing in  the  bone  is,  even  in  these  late  stages,  worse  than  that  of  disease 
primarily  synovial. 

If  the  osteitis  have  attacked  one  or  more  small  bones,  such  as  those  of 
the  carpus  or  tarsus,  a  device  for  removing  the  debris  of  caries  neci^otiea 
may  be  employed,  and  sometimes  with  excellent  results.  In  such  cases, 
abscesses  will  have  resulted  in  leaving  either  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  part, 
one  or  more  sinuses,  into  which  a  probe  being  passed,  impinges  on  carious 
or  necrotic  bone.  The  gouge  is  not  as  efficacious  here  as  with  joint-bones 
of  larger  size ;  but  a  mesh  of  prepared  tow,  oakum,  or  tenax,  may  be  drawn 
through  the  diseased  parts,  only  taking  care  to  wound  no  important  vessel 
or  nerve,  and  to  secure,  where  the  fabric  passes  through  the  skin,  openings 
wide  enough  to  let  the  mesh  lie  quite  loose  and  free.  Every  few  days  the 
big  tenax  seton  is  drawn  a  little  through  ;  in  a  short  time  it  entangles  and 
brings  away  larger  or  smaller  pieces  of  bone  detritus,  and  after  a  time,  when 
all  have  been  removed,  healthy  granulations  arise  from  the  sound  bone  left 
behind.  In  carrying  out  this  method,  it  is  very  important  to  pass  a  seton 
along  each  and  every  diseased  track,  and  to  leave  it  in  place  until  all  the 
carious  bone  is  removed,  as  otherwise  the  morbid  condition  will  recur. 
])uring  this  treatment,  one  of  the  splints  already  described — and,  to  my 
mind,"Dumbrowski's  is  the  best — is  to  be  ai)})lied,  and  the  patient  is  to  be 
allowed  to  go  about. 

If  sup}»uration,  with  caries  or  necrosis,  still  persist,  the  surgeon  has  several 
very  difficult  problems  wherewith  to  deal,  depending  upon  the  condition  of 
general  health  and  of  the  internal  organs ;  he  must  frequently  examine  the 
hnigs,  and  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  cough,  hectic,  night-sweating, 
etc.;  the  size  and  condition  of  the  liver  and  spleen  must  be  constantly  inquired 
into;  and  the  urine  nmst  be  from  time  to  time  examined  for  albiimoi  and 
hyaline  casts.^  If  this  examination  atford  no  ground  for  anxiety,  a  careful 
estimate  must  be  made  of  the  tendency  to  get  well,  or  c>f  the  possibility  of 
inducing  such  a  tendency,  as  also  of  the  probable  condition  of  the  limb  which 

'  I  resort  to  the  operatiou  whenever  epiphyseal  swelling  is  marked  aiul  starting  pains  com- 
mence early. 

2  See  pp.'  3(J1  and  3(jr>. 
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may  be  left  behind,  when,  the  disease  being  overpassed,  healing  has  been 
completed.  Upon  tlie  data  thus  gathered  must  be  founded  the  decision  as  to 
the  advisability  of  am[)Utation  or  excision. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  examination  reveal  commencing  hmg  mischief, 
a  very  careful  estimate  of  its  stage,  and  of  the  possibility  of  its  retrocession, 
must  be  formed.  A  certain,  possibly  only  a  small  amount  of  bronchial  or 
perilobular  change  can  undoubtedly  be  repaired  if  the  source  of  suppuration 
be  at  once  eliminated.  Conclusive  signs  of  tuberculization,  and  a  fortiori  of 
the  existence  of  cavities,  would  of  course  debar  us  from  any  operative  moor 
sures. 

In  regard  to  lardaceous  disease  of  abdominal  organs,  I  am  able  to  speak 
ver}^  positively,  for  several  cases  have  shown  me  that  a  liver,  even  so  enlarged 
that  its  edge  lies  below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  will  recede  when  the  llow 
of  pus  is  at  once  prevented ;  even  a  spleen  large  enough  to  reach  half-way  to- 
the  middle  line  will  diminish  under  the  same  circumstances.  In  order  to- 
appreciate  the  state  of  the  kidneys,  examination  of  its  secretion  should  be 
made  on  three  or  four  consecutive  days.  If  all  the  casts  be  of  the  largest 
size — if  there  be  absolutely  none  of  the  smaller  sizes  (and  several  specimens 
should  on  each  occasion  be  examined') — and  if  the  albumen  in  the  test-glass 
do  not  amount  to  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  depth  of  the  tiuid,  we  "may 
operate  with  fair  hopes  of  success. 

But  these  remarks  apply  only  to  young  patients ;  to  those  under  twenty- 
five,  still  more  to  those  under  fourteen.  Moreover,  they  take  for  their  basis 
the  postulate  that  suppuration  can  be  at  once  stopped ;  hence,  for  such  cases 
amputation  is  the  one  operation  to  be  advised,  and  excision  is  as  a  very 
general  rule  inadmissible. 


m.     Arthritis  Deformans. 

This  name  is  preferable  to  rheumatic  gout,  or  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis, 
because  it  does  not  imj^ly  a  pathological  relationship,  which  is  by  no  means 
proven  ;  the  term  "  rheumatoid  arthritis"  may  be  less  objectionable,  because 
the  disease  is  in  some  of  its  symptoms — but  only  in  some,  and  not  in  its 
anatomy — a  little  like  rheumatism. 

The  disease  chiefly  attacks  elderly  people,  though  occasionally  exceptions 
to  this  rule  occur,  which  are  traceable  to  some  febrile  disease,  or,  and  these 
are  the  most  frequent  exceptions,  to  a  disturbance  or  sui3pression  of  the 
catamenia.  It  has  a  considerable  predilection  for  the  male  sex,  and  is  most 
common  among  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  badly  fed,  and  much  exposed  to 
vicissitudes  of  weather.^  It  is  generally  multarticular,  but  not  infrequently 
uniarticular,  and  then  it  usually  attacks  the  hip-joints  of  old  men.  The 
malady,  then  commonly  called  "  morbus  coxje  senilis,"  has  frequently  a  trau- 
matic causation.  Some  of  the  patients  are  prematurely  old,  depressed  in 
health,  and  feeble;  others  are  rosy  and  cheerful,  with  excellent  appetite,  and 
with  quiet  sleep.  In  some,  the  urine  deposits  plentiful  lithates ;  in  others, 
though  the  fluid  is  too  acid,  no  such  deposit  takes  place.  Some  persons  are 
attacked  at  a  perfectly  definite  moment  of  time,  and  the  malady  runs  pretty 
quickly  up  to  a  certain  not  very  advanced  point,  the  further  steps  being  slow. 
In  other  persons  it  commences  very  insidiously,  and  its  progress  from  the 

*  The  smallest  casts  sink,  as  a  rule,  quickest,  and  lie  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  sediment. 

*  Haygarth,  the  lirst  who  noticed  this  disease  (Nodosity  of  Joints.  London,  1S05),  made  a 
directly  contrary  statement,  namely,  that  it  most  cdnimonly  attacked  women  of  the  wealthier 
class.  Brodie  described  it  as  very  prone  to  attack  tlie  little-worked  and  over-fed  upper  servants 
of  great  houses  ;  he  evidently  did  not  properly  distinguish  the  malady  from  true  gout. 
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very  cominoiioemciit  is  quite  gradual.  Again,  in  certain  patients,  tlie  peri- 
articular tissues  (to  judge  by  symptoms  only)  seem  tor  a  long  time  the  only 
parts  attccted  ;  in  others,  the  proper  constituents  of  the  joints  become  earlier 
involved. 

AIoRRiD  Anatomy. — From  the  last  Rentcneo  it  may  be  gathered  that  all 
parts  of  and  around  the  joints  arc  concerned  in  the  disease  ;  and  certainly  this 
is  the  case,  although  the  most  marked  and  conspicuous  changes  fall  upon  the 
bones.  Given  succinctly,  the  alterations  of  the  different  tissues  may  be  thus 
described: — 

Changes  in  the  Peri-synovial  llssues^  Ligaments^  and  Tendons. — Thetirsttwo 
are  in  the  beginning  simply  inflamed  and  thickened,  and  the  disease  may,  as 
above  indicated,  remain  for  a  long  time  confined,  or  almost  confined,  to  these 
parts.  As  time  goes  on,  the  thickening  increases  and  indui'ation  occurs,  the 
tissue  being  converted  into  a  material  like  coarse  fibro-cartilage.  In  other 
parts  of  the  tame  tissue,  the  contrary  effect,  namely,  considerable  thinning 
and  absorption  occur.  The  difference  appears  to  depend  ui)on  whether  the 
particular  part  is  relaxed  or  kept  on  the  stretch.  Afterwards  the  thickened 
part  becomes  in  many  cases  ossified,  not  merely  calcified ;  true  bone,  thouffh 
rather  imperfect,  is  foismed,  usually  beginning  at  the  line  where  the  fibrous 
capsule  is  attached  to  the  bone,  and  spreading  thence  in  an  arborescent  or 
foliaceous  manner,  sometimes  in  blotches  or  plates.  Occasionally,  even  nearly 
the  whole  tissue  may  thus  be  converted  into  a  sheath  of  bone.  In  tendons 
and  their  appendages  the  chief  changes  fall  upon  the  synovial  sheath,  the 
inner  surface  of  which  becomes  coated  with  a  fine  dendritic  growth,  which 
gives  it  a  velvety  or  fur-like  aspect. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  at  first  red,  from  hypereemia,  but  afterwards 
paler,  because  the  vessels  are  much  concealed  by  thickened  tissue.  Around 
its  osseous  attachment,  very  coarse  fringe-hypertrophy  is  strongly  marked. 
The  growths  are  at  first  thick  and  strong,  and  are  clubbed  at  the  ends  by 
the  development  of  nodules,  some  of  which  have  passed  through  the  stage  of 
cartilage  and  have  become  bone.^  As  these  bodies  increase  in  size,  the  fringe 
attaching  them  becomes  thinner,  and  forms  at  last  a  mere  thin  thread.  When 
the  bony  plates  in  the  capsule  are  well  developed  and  thick,  some  of  them 
press  on  the  membrane,  and,  after  a  time  causing  its  absorption,  protrude 
through  it,  so  that  they  form  at  last  part  of  the  boundary  wall  of  the  joint. 
During  this  hyperplasia,  the  tendons  or  ligaments  that  lie  within  the  joint, 
e.g..,  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  round  ligament  of  the  hip,  the  crucial 
ligaments  of  the  knee,  partake  in  the  same  condition;  their  intorfibrillar  con- 
stituents proliferate,  separate  the  fibres,  and  afterwards  more  or  less  absorb 
them ;  they  become  detached,  first  at  one  end,  the  ligamentum  teres  from  the 
digital  fossa,  the  cross  ligaments,  as  a  rule,  from  the  tibia.  When  the  intra- 
synovial  part  of  the  bicipital  tendon  is  absorbed,  it  ^ains  a  fresh  attachment 
in  the  bicipital  groove  lower  down,  unless  prevented  by  large  osseous  changes 
to  be  hereafter  described. 

In  the  cartilages  the  changes  are  very  peculiar  and  multiform :  hypertrophy, 
atrophy,  ossification,  fibrillation,  and  fatty  degeneration.  The  localization  of 
these  different  pathological  acts  to  difterent  parts  is  as  follows :  where  there 
is  no  or  but  little  mutual  pressure,  hypertrophy  takes  place ;  where  the  }>res- 
sure  is  considerable,  there  is  atrophy.  Thus,  the  edges  of  cartilages  s^row  out 
in  the  direction  of  their  surface,  or,  as  we  might  say,  centrifuo;ally.  For 
example,  at  the  head  of  the  femur  tne  edge  of  the  incrusting  cartilage  grows 
from  the  edge  of  the  half  sphere  towards  the  trochanters,  so  that  if  this  pro- 

i  See  the  sections  on  Uydrarthrus,  and  on  Loose  Bodies  in  Joints. 
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longation  were  perfect  and  uninterrupted,  the  added  cartilage  would  form  a 
tube  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  bone,*  while  a  similar  outgrowth  from  the 
edge  of  the  acetabulum  would  inclose  that  tube  in  yet  another  one.  This 
growth  at  the  edge  of  cartilages  may  be  termed  marginal  hyperplasia ;  the 
outgrowths  rapidly  ossify,  liut  mingled  with  this  process,  lines  and  intersec- 
tions of  fatty  defeneration  and  atrophy  occur,  in  such  wise  as  to  divide  the 
added  parts  into  irregular  masses  of  somewhat  square,  hexagonal,  or  rounded 
shape,  which  thus  come  to  form  nodosities,  or  larger  craggy  conglomerations 
about  the  margins  and  surroundings  of  the  joint  ('' additamentary  bones"). 

But  in  the  mean  time,  wherever  pressure  occurs,  atrophy  of  the  cartilage 
prevails ;  in  some  parts  by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells,  enormous  exaggera- 
tion of  the  corpuscles,  and  peculiar,  coarse  fibrillation  of  the  hyaline  substance. 
In  other  parts,  the  cartilage  seems  to  disappear  simply  by  encroachment  of  tlie 
bone  from  the  deep  surface.  The  outcome  of  these  difficult  and  comidicated 
changes  is,  however,  quite  simple,  viz.,  disappearance  of  the  articular  cartilage; 
the  bone  is  left  bare,  while  by  the  marginal  hyperplasia  the  amount  of  con- 
tact-surface is  largely  increased. 

The  bones  undergo  very  remarkable  changes  of  constitution  and  of  form, 
produced  by  an  intermixture  of  hypertrophy  and  of  atrophy.  Both  these 
actions  are  of  two  sorts — interstitial  and  dimensional — producing  respectively 
condensation  or  rarefaction,  and  increase  or  decrease  of  size.  The  combina- 
tion of  these  two  acts  is  influenced  by  pressure-friction,  which  produces  by 
its  irritant  effect  interstitial  hypertrophy,  and  by  its  wearing  eflect  dimen- 
sional atrophy.  In  other  words,  all  hardened  or  condensed  portions  are 
undergoing  '■'■usure"  or  wasting,  while  all  outgrowths  and  dimensional  enlarge- 
ments are  at  the  same  time  rarefied.  The  former  are  all  situated  where  the 
juxtaposed  bones  press  and  rub  on  each  other;  the  latter  on  the  margins  of 
articular  surfaces  where  no  pressure  exists,  until  the  outgrowths  from  the 
different  bones  come  into  contact. 

This  sort  of  induration  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  an  osteo-sclerosis, 
produced  by  an  ordinary  osteitis,  and  consisting  of  an  orderly  increase  of  the 
bone  elements  within  a  given  space.  The  induration  of  arthritis  deformans 
is,  on  the  contrary,  produced  by  the  deposit  of  lowly  organized  bone-salts, 
in  the  form  of  an  effusion  among,  rather  than  of  assimilation  into,  the  bone- 
tissue  imparting  to  the  structure  an  appearance  like  porcelain,  whence 
the  name  "  porcellanous  deposit."  Mr.  Quekett  long  ago  pointed  out  the 
mechanism  of  this  change,  and  of  the  high  polish  which  such  surfaces  receive. 
In  these  places,  "  I  found,"  he  says,  "  that  the  bone  was  more  than  usually 
dense,  and  that  there  was  an  almost  total  absence  of  Haversian  canals, 
which  made  the  bone  more  dense ;  this  led  me  to  speculate  on  the  cause  of 
this  porcellanous  deposit.  Recollecting  that  the  French  polisher  (when  he 
wishes  to  give  a  fine  polish  to  rosewood,  mahogany,  or  any  other  woods 
which  have  an  open  grain)  first  fills  up  the  pores  in  the  wood  with  some  wax 
or  resinous  material,  and  then  polishes,  whereby  a  fine  lustre  is  obtained,  etc." 
To  this  account  I  must  add  that  the  deposit  is  quite  superficial,  reaching 
hardly  ^  of  an  inch  below  the  surface,  and  that  it  never  is  found  save  where 
two  bones  rub  together.  Thus,  the  friction  which  afterwards  produces  the 
polish,  causes  by  its  direot  irritant  action  the  efiusiou  of  the  lime-salts.  Fur- 
thermore, these  spots  of  polished,  porcellanous  structure  are  here  and  there 
formed  of  cartilage  that  has  been  ossified  and  partly  worn  away ;  here  and 
there  of  the  somewhat  hypertrophied  bone.    Wherever  and  however  formed, 

'  The  hyperplasia  is  never  tluis  equal  and  uninterrupted  on  all  sides  ;  but  we  will  leave  the 
matter  so  for  the  present,  pointing  out  in  future  what  it  is  by  which  the  hyperplasia  is  inter- 
rupted and  modified. 
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the  oontiimod  friction  wears  the  surface  with  a  rapidity  that  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  and  the  joint-cavities  })econie  greatly  altered  in  form,  partly  by 
tliis,  but  i)artly  and  chiefly  by  another  agency,  which  will  be  mentioned  im- 
mediately. Such  attrition  lea\X's  its  very  evident  marks  in  lines  of  polished 
ridge  and  furrow,  always  running  in  the  direction  of  movement,  namely,  in 
straight  lines  in  hinge-joints,  as  in  the  patella,  fenmr,  and  tibia,  at  the  knee; 
in  cycloidal  curves  in  cnarthrodial  joints,  as  at  the  hip  and  shoulder. 

Thus,  to  epitomize  the  above:  Avherever  friction  occurs,  there  we  find  inter- 
stitial hypertrophy  with  dimensional  atrophy,  that  is,  a  somewhat  solidified 
bone  gradually  wearing  away  ;  but  wliere  no  friction  and  no  }»ressure  take 
place,  there  we  find  the  direct  contrary — interstitial  atrophy,  with  dimensional 
hypertrophy.  In  other  words,  the  bone  proper  (that  is,  not  bone  of  new 
formation),  in  places  subject  to  neither  friction  nor  pressure,  becomes  porotic, 
the  Haversian  canals  enlarging  to  the  size  of  wormholes  in  old  mahogany.  At 
tlie  same  time,  the  marginal  hyperplasia  above  described  produces  new  masses 
and  outgrowths,  first  of  cartilage,  and  then  of  bone,  the  juxtaposed  surfaces  of 
which,  when  they  come  into  contact,  form  a  new  portion  of  articular  surface 
outside  and  beyond  the  old  and  normal  joint-area,  becoming  also,  at  the  points 
of  touching,  polished  and  porcellanous.  Such  outgrowths  greatly  deform  the 
joint,  and  together  with  the  efiects  of  friction  above  described,  may  very  con- 
siderable modify  the  shape  of  the  part.  Thus  bony  heads,  normally  globular, 
become  mushroom-shaped,  or  more  rarely  conical ;  hollows  which,  in  their 
healthy  state,  are  but  slight  concavities,  as,  for  instance,  those  on  the  tibial 
tuberosities,  are  transformed  into  wide  and  deep  depressions ;  while  cavities, 
naturally  deep  and  cup-shaped,  like  the  acetabulum,  may  be  widened  into 
broad  and  shallow  saucers.  Nor  is  it  contradictory  of  this  pathology  that 
the  forms  produced  varj^  in  different  cases  very  considerably,  since  any  pecu- 
liarity of  posture  or  of  movement,  assumed  for  the  avoidance  of  pain,  may 
greatly  modify  the  situation  of  pressure  and  of  friction,  and  therefore  the 
locality  of  atrophy  or  h3'pertrophy. 

Let  us  take,  as  an  example  of  the  effects  produced  by  this  singular  admix- 
ture of  hypertrophy  and  atrophy,  such  changes  as  frequently  occur  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  femur.  A  first  sight  of  the  dry  bone  gives  the  idea  that 
the  neck  has  wasted  and  become  bent  down,  so  that  the  head,  somewhat  en- 
larged, has  become  sessile  on  the  shaft  betAveen  the  two  trochanters.  What 
really  happens  is,  that  all  the  head,  save  a  little  at  the  lower  part,  is  atro- 
phied and  worn  away,  while  by  marginal  hyperplasia  the  neck  is  enlarged, 
80  as  to  be  transformed  into  something  that  looks  like  a  misshapen  head. 

At  certain  joints,  less  surrounded  than  the  hip  by  muscular  structures, 
osteophytic  outgrowths  are  very  strongly  marked ;  those  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  are  frequently  craggy,  rough,  and  outwardly  uneven, 
while  those  from  opposed  bones  that  come  in  contact,  receive  a  porcellanous 
polish,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  interfere  with  or  entirely  prevent  mo- 
bility. A  joint,  such  as  the  knee,  may  thus  become  entirely  motionless,  but 
not  by  anchylosis,  which  in  this  disease  is  exceedingly  rare. 

In  considering  these  very  remarkable  osseous  changes,  it  appeal's  to  me  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  the  malady  orighiates  in  the  synovial  membrane,  and 
is  then  transferred  to  the  bones ;  perhaps  (though  it  would  be  contrary  to 
our  experience  of  other  joint  diseases)  it  may  simultaneously  invade  all  the 
articular  structures.^  For  my  part,  I  believe  it  to  be  in  its  origin  osseous, 
and  that  the  synovial  aft'ections  sometimes  ai)pear  before  any  bony  change  can 
be  detected,  simply  because  these  affections  are  occult,  like  other  interstitial 
changes  of  bone.     When  we  consider  that  neighboring  processes  become  in- 

'  Ilueter  (Kliuik  dcr  Gelenkkrankheiteii)  calls  the  disease  Polypanarthritis. 
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volved,  and  even  may  come  to  form  a  part  of  an  abnormally  exaggerated 
cavity — for  instance,  the  coracoid  and  acromion  processes  may  become  a  part 
of  the  morbid  shoulder-joint — we  can  hardly  believe  in  the  synovial  origin 
of  such  wide  alterations  situated  a  long  way  from  that  membrane.' 

Symptoms. — Early  detection  of  this  disease  is  very  important,  since  in  its 
later  phases  it  is  peculiarly  intractable.  Although  chiefly  a  disease  of  old 
age,  it  may,  nevertheless,  attack  young  persons.  ^lore  especially  should  the 
sort  of  pains  described  below  be  regarded  with  suspicion  when  they  aftect 
young  women  whose  catamenia  are  scanty  and  irregular.  The  malady  may 
also  follow  acute  rheumatism  at  a  long  interval.  It  may,  when  uniarticular, 
be  due  to  traumatism,  afterwards  spreading  to  several  joints.  Exposure  to 
cold,  insufficient  food,  long-continued  overwork  or  mental  depression,  resi- 
dence in  a  damp  atmosphere  or  in  an  ill-protected  building,  may  be  causes  of 
the  disease,  and  may  lead  to  the  interpretation  of  symptoms.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  persons  well  fed  and  housed,  with  no  possible  anxiety, 
who  have  never  had  an  illness  and  never  committed  an  imprudence,  who  are 
rosy,  cheerful,  and  digesting  and  sleeping  well,  and  yet  who  are  crippled  by 
arthritis  deformans.  When  the  disease  arises  from  some  definite  cause,  such 
as  a  chill,  or  a  distinct  attack  of  rheumatism,  the  symptoms  are  clearly 
marked  and  rather  abrupt,  viz.,  pain  and  stiflhess  in  one  or  more  joints,  with 
periarticular — and,  in  the  joints,  iutra-articular — eftusion.  The  case  looks 
like  a  mild  attack  of  rheumatism.  The  urine,  too,  is  generally  loaded  with 
lithates,  but  there  is  no  diaphoresis ;  the  skin,  indeed,  is  dry  and  without 
acid  smell.  If  there  be  any  pyrexia,  it  lasts  but  a  day  or  two.  When  no 
distinct  causation  can  be  traced — sometimes,  even,  when  this  can  be  done — 
the  commencement  is  much  more  obscure ;  perhaps  there  is  only  in  one  or  more 
joints  a  slight,  hardly  noticeable,  morning  stiftness,  which  goes  oft"  after  an 
hour  or  two,  but  slowly  becomes  more  persistent,  and  affects  other  parts.'* 
I  have  known  this  form  to  be  described  as  "  creeping  rheumatism."  One 
case,  which  arose  after  sudden  cessation  of  suckling,  was  described  to  me  as 
"  milk  rheumatism."  During  rest,  the  early  phases  of  the  malady  are  painless  ; 
but  at  a  later  period,  if  some  of  the  larger  joints  are  involved,  starting  pains 
are  troublesome,  though  never  severe.  Any  movements  are  more  painful  after 
prolonged  rest,  than  when  motion  has  been  pei-severed  in  for  some  time.  The 
affected  joints  may  occasionally  be  the  seat  of  effusion,  which  in  the  smaller 
articulations  is  slight  and  transient,  but  in  the  larger  ones,  especially  in  the 
knee,  is  often  considerable  and  persistent.  Some  alteration  in  shape  is  never- 
theless perceptible,  but  less  in  the  joint  itself  than  in  the  bone  immediately 
adjacent,  which  becomes  irregularly  nodose  and  gnarled.^  For  a  long  while 
no  further  changes  in  the  joints  themselves  are  perceptible,  but  the  progress 
of  the  disease  may  be  traced  in  a  remarkable  flaceidity  of  the  muscles,  very 
different  from  their  state  in  other  joint-affections.  When  the  malady  attacks 
the  hip,  the  buttock  hangs  peculiarly  loose,  and  almost  pendulous;  when  the 

1  In  the  above  account  I  have  given  the  result  of  much  independent  study  of  a  large  number 
of  specimens,  availing  myself  also  freely  of  the  works  of  earlier  investigators,  namely,  R.  Adams, 
"  Treatise  on  Rheumatic  Gout ;"  R.  W.  Smith,  on  "  Chronic  Rheumatic  Arthritis  ;"  and  Canton, 
"Surgical  and  Pathological  Observations,"  a  little  work  from  which  much  information  may  be 
gleaned. 

)  *  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  aged  67,  began  with  a  little  stiffness  in  the  morning  about 
the  joints  of  the  fingers,  afterwards  the  ankles,  and  then  the  knees  ;  subsequently,  almost  all  the 
joints  were  involved,  and  the  painful  stiffness  became  continual. 

'  My  experience  is,  that  although  the  period  of  synovial  effusion  is  uncertain,  it  does  not  begin 
until  the  stiffness  has  lasted  some  time,  often  till  after  nodosities  have  appeared.  In  this 
sequence  the  knee  is  sometimes  an  exception,  considerable  synovial  effusion  being  much  earlier 
in  it  than  in  any  other  joint. 
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Arthritis  deformans  of  hand. 
(After  Canton.) 


more  and  more  decided,  and  at  tlic  same 
time  crepitus,  distinctly  bony  and  occasionally  very 
rough,  can  be  perceived  ;  in  some  cases  this  is  so 
harsh  that  it  can  be  heard  at  even  a  distance  from 
the  patient;  shortly  afterwards,  abnormal  mobility 
can  very  often  be  detected. 

Although  space  will  hardly  permit  details  as  to  the 
peculiar  deformation  of  each  joint,  yet  of  two  it  may 
be  desirable  to  speak  more  particularly.  Of  all  parts 
the  wrist  and  hand  are  the  most  frequently  affected, 
probably  because  the  most  exposed.  These  ex- 
tremities are  also  of  use  in  diagnosis  as  offering  a 
certain  characteristic,  and  that  often  when  they  are 
by  the  patient  supposed  to  be  exempt.  This  charac- 
teristic is  adduction  of  the  fingers.  At  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal  joint,  the  index  is  most  affected,  and 
often  previously  to  the  others,  so  that  it  tends  to 
ovcrla})  the  middle  finger  on  its  dorsal  aspect.  A 
little  after  this  the  back  of  the  wrist  comes  to  have 
a  hollow  look.  The  radius  and  ulna,  but  more 
especially  the  latter,  which  is  much  enlarged,  pro- 
ject. Then  follow  those  enlargements  and  uneven 
projections  on  the  knuckles  which  caused  Haygarth 
at  first  to  speak  of  "nodosity  of  the  joints."  The  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb 
becomes  strongly  flexed  on  the  metacarpus,  while  the  inter-phalangeal  joint 
is  straight.  After  a  time  are  slowly  developed  very  singular  distortions  and 
positions  of  the  fingers,  which  render  the  hand  utterly  useless. 

The  hip  may  be  aflfected  together  with  other  joints ;  the  diagnosis  is  then 
simple,  being  aided  and  guided  by  the  generally  crippled  condition  ;  but 
when  that  articulation  is  involved  alone,  there  may  be  some  ambiguity.  For 
instance,  it  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once  that  a  man  having  received 
a  blow  or  suffered  a  fall  on  the  hip,  has  declared  that  previous  to  the  accident 
he  could  walk  perfectly  well ;  the  position  of  the  limb  and  the  crepitus  have 
caused  the  condition  to  resemble  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone ;  but 
tlie  wasted  and  flaccid  muscles,  with  certain  other  symptoms,  have  negatived 
such  a  diagnosis.  Afterwards  I  have  elicited  from  the  patient's  friends  that 
he  has  walked  lame  for  years.  Therefore,  and  because  histories  are  not 
always  reliable,  it  is  very  important  to  be  able  to  distinguish  accurately  the 
uniarticular  disease — the  morbus  coxce  senilis. 

The  limb  is  rotated  outwards,  divergent  from  its  fellow,  and  shortened — 
the  shortening  being  in  part  real,  but  also  in  great  measure  produced  by 
elevation  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  pelvis.  The  thigh  can  generally  be 
drawn  a  little  downward,  and  may  also  l)e  slightly  pushed  up  again;  also,  by 
placing  the  fingers  deeply  behind  the  trochanter,  the  thumb  in  front,  the  neck 
and  head  of  the  bone  will  be  found  to  have  some  abnormal  mobility  backward 
and  forward.*  These  symptoms  might  all  depend  on  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone.  The  disease,  however,  is  distinguished  from  that  injury,  by 
the  fact  that  although  in  the  former  voluntary  motion  is  considerably  re- 

'  These  symptoms  depend  upon  enlargement  of  the  acetabnliim,  the  usnal  lesion  of  arthritis 
deformans  at  this  place.  There;  are,  however,  it  should  be  known,  a  few  oases  in  which  the 
cavity  is  deepened,  and  in  wliich  the  osseous  out;,'rowths  from  the  edge  of  the  socket  lock  the 
neck  in  very  firmly  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  last-uaued  symptom  would  be  absent. 
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stricted,  it  is  not  entirely  abolished.  The  patient  can  lift  the  limb  a  little 
from  the  bed  ;  he  can  rotate  it  slightly  outwards,  and  also  a  little  inwards ; 
the  buttock  and  thigh  are  not  merely  flaccid,  but  arc  also  wasted.  The 
patient,  too,  can,  if  he  please,  put  some  weight  on  the  limb,  though  with 
pain.  AVhen  the  history  is  quite  reliable,  the  "slow  advent  of  lameness  in  the 
disease  is  entirely  dift'erent  from  the  onset  of  the  lameness  in  injury  ;  but  when 
a  man  with  arthritis  deformans  of  the  hip  has  suflored  some  traumatism, 
and  is  also  malingering,  the  above  marks  Avill  aftbrd  the  means  of  diagnosis. 
We  will  take  up  agam  the  conditions  of  the  disease  as  it  progresses  in  several 
joints ;  patients  thus  suffering  may,  nevertheless,  continue  in  very  excellent 
general  health,  but  the  joints  already  affected  become  gradually  more  immo- 
bile, while  other  articulations  are  one  after  another  involved.  In  some  cases, 
the  patient  is  at  last  incapable  of  moving  almost  every  limb  ;  fortunately  the 
temporo-maxillary  articulation  is  rarely  involved.  But  I  have  seen  several 
patients  in  whom  almost  every  joint  of  the  body  has  been  so  stifi'ened  that 
they  have  had  to  be  moved  from  bed  to  chair  and  back  again,  being  entirely 
unable  to  assist  themselves  in  the  least  degree. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  arthritis  deformans  is  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory, more  especially  when  the  disease  is  already  pretty  firmly  established ; 
hence,  early  recognition  is  of  great  importance,  although  sometimes  from  its 
very  nature  impossible.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  presence  of  the  malady, 
commencing  in  a  subacute  form  with  joint-pain  and  a  certain  pyrexia,  toge- 
ther with  very  acid  urine,  depositing,  perhaps,  the  red  sand,  may  be  suspected, 
and  such  cases  may  be  advantageously  treated  with  the  alkalies  or  neutral 
salts.  Aperients,  but  not  purges,  should  be  used,  and  the  diet  regulated,  but 
not  always  in  the  sarne  direction.  When  the  patient,  feeding"  largely  on 
animal  food,  takes  little  or  no  exercise,  we  should  adopt  a  treatment  directly 
opposite  to  that  which  is  required  when  the  disease  occurs  in  the  poor  and 
under-fed.  But  the  condition  of  system  is  essentially  one  of  debility,  and 
all  remedies,  both  in  the  subacute  and  chronic  forms,  should  be  prescribed 
in  accordance  with  that  view  of  its  etiology.  Tonics  therefore,  as  a  very 
general  rule,  are  to  be  advocated.  Iron  is  not  well  borne  by  the  digestive 
system ;  but  quinine,  either  as  a  solid  or  dissolved  by  means  of  citric  acid, 
or,  if  this  be  not  tolerated,  the  extract  of  cinchona,  is  useful.  But  arsenic  is 
probably  the  most  valuable  of  such  medicities,  and  in  many  cases  appears 
to  exercise  a  retarding  efi:*ect  upon  the  disease.  I  believe  that  I  have  seen 
benefit  from  small  doses  of  the  perchloride  of  mercury,  given  occasionally 
for  short  intervals.  Guaiacum,  combined  with  ammonia,  appears  most  useful 
when  the  affected  parts  are  cold  and  clammy.  Also  valuable  are  certain 
mineral  waters,  especially  those  that,  like  the  Woodhall  Spa,  contain  iodine 
or  its  salts ;  the  waters  of  Bath,  Buxton,  Harrogate,  Vichy,  Aix,  and  Carls- 
bad, are  likewise  useful. 

The  local  treatment  is  to  vary  according  to  the  condition  at  the  moment. 
The  subacute  and  painful  commencement  or  interludes,  are  best  treated  by 
rest ;  if  the  pain  be  not  severe,  mere  lying  in  bed  will  be  sufficient,  but  if  any 
particular  joint  be  peculiarly  painful,  a  light  splint  may  be  applied.  If  there 
be  inflammatory  symptoms,  two  or  three  leeches  may  be  employed ;  but  com- 
presses steeped  in  hot  w^ater,  or  in  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium,  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce,  with  a  like  quantity  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  are  better, 
as  being  less  debilitating.  Local  applications  of  belladonna  also  give  relief; 
blisters,  too,  may  be  employed,  especially  in  such  cases  as  are  marked  by 
considerable  effusion. 

When  the  malady  is  chronic  throughout,  as  also  in  the  chronic  intervals 
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of  fluctuating  cases,  rest  is  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  must  be  directed  to 
take  as  inuc-ii  exercise  as  he  can  without  over-fatigue,  thus  promoting  por- 
cellaneous polish  of  the  bones,  and  preventing  the  encroachment  of  osteo- 
phytes so  near  those  wliicli  spring  from  the  op[)Osite  bone  as  to  tix  the  joint 
altogether,  or  beyond  the  amount  absolutely  inevitable.  It  is  to  be  confessed 
that  wlien  the  disease  has  reached  this  stage,  all  that  art  can  do  is  merely 
palliative  ;  the  surgeon  must  direct  his  eiibrts  to  spare  for  his  patient  as  much 
power  of  movement  as  possible. 

Syphilitic  Affections  of  Joints. 

Syphilitic  affections  of  the  joints  are  very  rare,  and  are  among  the  latest 
manifestations  of  the  virus.  They  assume  two  forms,  arising  either  from 
gummatous  deposit  in  the  perisynovial  tissue,  or  from  periostitis  of  the 
articular  end,  which,  when  it  occurs,  is  usually  consecutive  to  periostitis  of 
the  shaft. 

Syphilitic  Joint-disease  from  Perisynovial  Gummata. — This  variety, 
which  is  the  less  common  of  the  two,  only  arises  when  gummatous  products 
are  plentiful  in  external  parts,  and  in  the  viscera ;  the  disease  is  rather  an 
extension  from  the  surrounding  fibrous  tissues  of  inflammation,  caused  by 
deposit  within  them  of  gummatous  material,  than  a  primary  affection.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  little  opportunity  for  anatomical  study  of  this  con- 
dition has  as  yet  been  afibrded.  The  well-known  case  of  Lancereaux*  is  the 
only  record  of  pathological  investigation  of  this  subject  that  I  can  find ;  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  period  during  which  the  patient  was  under  observa- 
tion is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  any  account  given  of  the  condition  of  the  joints 
during  life.  After  death,  numerous  gummata  were  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  notably  in  the  liver. 

Both  the  femoro-tibial  articulations  were  enlarged,  and  each  contained  more  than  a 
glassful  of  a  yellowish,  turbid  serum.  The  synovial  membranes,  thickened  and  at  the 
same  time  injected,  were  studded  with  several  small  pseudo-membranous  deposits.  On 
the  left  side,  a  yellowish  false  membrane  united  the  two  layers  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane ;  on  the  right  side,  the  synovial  bursa  of  the  rectus  femoris  was  not  changed. 
The  articular  surface  of  the  left  external  condyle  was  eroded,  and,  as  it  were,  ulcerated 
at  one  point.  The  articular  cartilages  of  both  patellae  were  eroded  or  ulcerated ;  there 
was  a  velvety  condition  over  half  their  extent ;  but  these  changes  were  secondary,  only 
the  chief  lesion  affecting  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  joint.  On  the  right  side,  a  part 
of  the  ligamentous  tissue  attached  around  the  tibia  was  changed  into  a  uniform,  grayish- 
yellow,  elastic  mass,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  at  the  median  line.  The  mass 
resembled  in  many  respects  the  morbid  products  met  with  in  the  liver,  being  like  them 
formed  by  a  gummy  deposit.  Except  the  fibrous  band  representing  the  ligament um 
patellae,  there  were  found  in  it  only  some  fibrous  septa,  which  appeared  to  divide  it  into 
several  small  tumors.  The  left  joint  was  similarly  affected,  except  that  the  cushion  of 
fat  behind  the  patella  had  not  disappeared  as  completely  as  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
fatty  mass  had  retained  its  normal  appearance  at  the  upper  part ;  an  anatomical  exami- 
nation of  the  articular  gummy  masses  showed  a  structure  identical  with  that  of  the 
gummy  masses  in  the  liver. 

By  comparing  the  results  of  this  autopsy  with  the  records  of  other  cases, 
we  may  evolve  a  picture  of  the  disease  which  is  plainly  to  be  understood. 
The  disease  is  essentially  chronic,  and  is  occasionally  remittent ;  it  does  not 
appear  to  aflect  any  joint  but  the  knee ;  it  may  be  double  or  single,  and  is 

'  Treatise  on  Syphilis,  Sydenham  Society's  Translation,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 
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not  accompanied  l^y  fever.^  The  effusion  is  clear  or  opalescent,  sometimes 
fibrinous.  When  the  synovitis  has  lasted  long,  or  has  returned  several  times, 
the  cartilages,  as  in  all  synovitic  disease,  may  be  secondarily  aftected,  and  the 
distension  may  loosen  the  ligaments.  But  as  the  above  autopsy  and  certain 
clinical  observations,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  show,  the  presence  of  gummous 
tumoi-s  or  thickening  is  that  which  essentially  gives  character  to  the  disease. 
St/tnjjtoms. — The  symptoms  of  syphilitic  synovitis,  independent  of  bone- 
aftections,  are  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  conclusive  when  taken  alone, 
and  the  diagnosis  must  rest  largely  upon  the  presence  of  other  8yi)hilitic 
manifestations.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  a  person  with 
syphilis  may  also  have  a  joint-disease  which  is  not  produced  by  that  affection, 
although  perhaps  a  little  modified  by  the  poison.^  Nevertheless,  there  is,  as 
ilichet^  pointed  out  in  1853,  and  as  the  above  case  by  Lancereaux  shows,  a 
syphilitic  malady  of  the  perisynovial  and  synovial  tissues,  having  somewhat 
peculiar  symptoms.  The  patient  may  or  may  not  have  at  the  period  of  joint- 
affection  a  plainly  marked  manifestation  of  syphilitic  disease,*  but  when  the 
case  is  fully  investigated,  a  scar,  or,  at  least,  some  history  of  previous  syphilitic 
trouble,  can,  in  all  cases,  be  discovered ;  for  arthropathies  are,  as*^  already 
stated,  late  lesions,  more  especially  those  arising  from  gummata.  The  knee  or 
knees  are  distended  with  fluid,  the  enlargement  being  preceded  by  a  sense  of 
fulness  and  tension;  but,  at  the  time  of  effusion,  they  are  remarkablv  free 
from  pain,  though  feeling  weak  and  unsteady  ;  there  is  very  little  tendency  to 
that  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles,  which  is  so  marked  a  symptom  in  other 
acute  joint-diseases.  This  important  point  is  deserving  of  further  elucidation : 
the  ordinary  chronic  hydrops  articuli  is  not  accompanied  by  any  marked  pain, 
muscular  contraction,  or  fever ;  but  that  malady  is  less  rapid  in  its  first  in- 
vasion, and  goes  on  slowly,  gradually,  and  non-intermittingly  increasing. 
The  syphilitic  perisynovitis,  in  its  most  characteristic  form,  attacks  the  part 
suddenly,  usually  causing  considerable  pain.  The  disease  frequently  disap- 
pears, or  becomes  greatly  mitigated,  to  return  with  like  symptoms  again  and 
again ;  or,  if  it  do  not  intermit,  the  pain  at  all  events  ceases  nearly  or  entirely ; 
the  effusion  appears  to  have  no  relation  to  the  pain,  the  patient  being  able 
to  walk  with  little  trouble,  though  easily  tired.  The  joint  may  be  suljjected 
to  passive  movements  without  pain ;  but,  in  some  cases,  active  movement  is 
not  quite  painless.  The  limb  bears  complete  extension  more  easily  than 
flexion.  By  palpation,  a  certain  thickening  of  the  periarticular  fibrous  tis- 
sues may  be  perceived  ;  this  is  not  evenly  spread  over  the  joint,  but  appears 
in  the  form  of  somewhat  hard,  yet  doughy,  lumps  and  plates,  extending 
some  distance  beneath  the  skin.  If  the  malady  have  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time,  the  relaxing  effect  upon  the  capsule  is  the  same  as  in 
non-syphilitic,  chronic  hydrarthrus,  producing  a  certain  amount  of  abnormal 
mobility.  In  much-neglected  cases  the  cartilages  become  eroded.  The  diag- 
nosis, even  though  in  the  most  characteristic  cases  all  these  symptoms  be 
present,  can  hardly  be  perfectly  certain  until  the  efiect  of  antisyphilitic 
treatment  has  been  observed. 

1  Syphilitic  affections,  however,  have  been  of  late  shown  to  be  accompanied  by  an  evening  rise 
of  temperature.  See  a  report  on  the  temperature  of  syphilis,  Clinical  Society's  Transactions, 
vol.  iii.  p.  170.  It  is  probable  that  were  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  text  to  be  observed  at  the 
present  day,  that  condition  would  be  noticed. 

*  It  is  one  of  the  results  of  any  specialism  that  its  professors  are  apt  to  draw  many  alien  things 
within  the  confines  of  their  particular  sphere.  I  must  confess  that  some  maladies  described  as 
syphilitic  appear  to  me  very  doubtful  examples  of  syphilitic  disease. 

'  M6moires  de  I'Academie  de  Medecine,  tome  xvii.  p.  251. 

*  Richet's  first  patient  had  at  the  time  no  other  mark  save  scars  of  chancre  and  bubo ;  his 
third  had  buccal  aphthae  and  enlarged  testicle  ;  the  condition  of  his  second  was  more  strongly 
characterized  by  condylomata.  Of  Verneuil's  two  patients,  one  was  more  evidently  affected  thaa 
the  other. 
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Syphilitic  Joint-affections  which  originate  in  Bone-disease. — These  may 
lead,  unless  their  true  nature  he  quickly  diBcerned,  to  more  Herious  results 
than  the  synovial  malady.  When  sypliilis  attacks  the  osseous  system,  it 
most  commonly  affects  the  hard  structure ;  certainly,  when  any  limb-hone  is 
involved,  the  shaft  is  more  commonly  chosen  than  the  joint-ends.  Moreover, 
8yi>hilis  of  the  spongy  portion  of  a  long  bone  is  commonly  a  later  manifesta- 
tion than  nodes,  etc.,  on  the  tibia  or  cranium.  The  lesion  takes  the  form  of 
a  gumma,  Avhich,  on  the  surface,  is  circumscribed  in  a  patch  or  patches  be- 
neath the  periosteum,  and  occupies  the  more  superficial  layers  of  the  osseous 
tissue ;  in  the  cancellous  structure  it  is  more  commonly,  though  by  no  means 
constantly,  diffuse. 

From  either  of  these  starting  points,  the  joint  ma}'  become  involved  ;  from 
the  former,  the  malady  spreads  by  continuity  to  tlie  synovial  tissues,  the  result 
being  a  syphilitic  hydrarthrus  like  that  above  described,  but  somewliat  more 
recalcitrant :  from  the  latter  arises  a  malady  of  far  deeper  gravity,  involving 
the  cartilages,  and  causing  them  to  ulcerate  or  to  be  cast  off  into  the  joint. 
The  effused  fluid,  not  large  in  quantity,  is  therefore  largely  mixed  with  tissue- 
debris  and  leucocytes ;  it  is  puruloid  rather  than  purulent,  for  true  6U])pura- 
tion  of  the  joint  is  unusual.  This  form  of  the  disease  tends  to  tenninate  in 
either  false  or  true  anchylosis. 

The  sijmptoras  of  this  malady  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  different 
modes  of  attack  above  described  ;   but  both  forms  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  are  preceded  by  the  well-known  pains  in  the  bones  which  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  syphilis  (osteocopic),  aggravated  at  night.      If  the  gummatous 
deposit  be  on  the  surface,  the  patient  will  point  out  the  seat  of  chief  pain, 
and  the  surgeon  will  readily  feel  the  soft,  nodular  enlargement ;  then,  as  the 
disease  involves  the  peri-articular  tissues,  he  will  readily  detect  the  localized 
lumps  and  patches  overlying  the  joint  (described  above),  and  will  thence  have 
no  difficulty  in  diagnosis.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gummatous  lesion  be  in 
the  interior  of  a  joint-end,  the  osteocojiic  pains  may  not  be  accompanied  by 
any  distinct  enlargement  outside  the  bone,  nor  are  the  synovial  tissues  of 
necessity  involved  until  a  later  stage  of  the  arthropathy ;  indeed,  it  happens 
occasionally  that  the  cartilages  are  pretty  severely  affected  before  any  joint- 
swelling  is  observed.    Other  symj^toms,  however,  should  call  attention  to  the 
locality,  namely,  difficulty  on  movement,  a  sense  of  weakness  in  the  joint, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  abnormal  mobility.    The  disease,  although  chronic  and 
slow  in  its  course,  has  a  sudden  commencement,  and  is  excessively  painful 
during  the  night,  but  much  less  so  during  the  day  ;  there  is  but  little  tendency 
to  flexion;  passive  movements,  until  the  cartilages  are  ulcerated,  are  not,  while 
active  movements  are,  remarkably  painful.     When  a  mild  articular  osteo- 
syphilis   has   been   preceded    by   vague   and   wandering    pseudo-rheumatic 
pains,  not  uncommon  in  syphilis,  the  diagnosis  between  this  malady  and  a 
localized  rheumatic  affection  is  difficult ;  but  in  the  latter  disease  the  joint 
is  red  in  the  beginning,  efl'usion  is  more  manifest,  the  pains  are  less  uneven 
throughout  day  and  night,  and  the  urine,  more  markedly  acid,  contains  a 
greater  quantity  of  urea ;  the  fever  is  of  a  different  sort,  not  the  peculiar 
one  of  syphilis. 

Lastly,  osteo-syphilis  is  accompanied,  and  frequently  preceded,  by  loss  of 
health,  anaemia,  skin-discoloration,  and  other  signs  of  cachexia. 

Treatment. —  The  treatment  of  syphilis  by  appropriate  remedies  has 
already  been  sufficiently  discussed  ;^  it  need  only  be  said  here  that  such  later 
manifestations  as  those  now  in  question  yield  more  rapidly  to  iodide  of  potas- 

'  See  Vol.  II.  page  5G8. 
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slum  than  to  other  untisyjdiilitic  remedies,  and  especially  does  this  remark 
apply  to  such  maladies  as  commence  in  the  perisynovial  or  bursal  tissues. 
Also,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  constitutional  syphilis  confers  upon  its 
subjects  great  tolerance  of  iodine.  Such  patient.s  are  not  oidy  able  to  take, 
but  even  tiourish  and  get  fat  upon,  such  quantities  as  a  drathm,  or  even  occa- 
sionally on  three  drachms,  of  the  salt  per  day,  Xor  does  it  ajtpear  to  me 
that  less  than  half  a  drachm  in  the  same  period  has  any  effect,  cither  on  the 
disease  or  on  the  patient.  I  cannot  speak  in  quite  the  same  terms  of  this 
remedy  in  the  form  of  disease  which  brings  with  it  gummatous  formations ; 
iodine,  though  still  valuable,  exerts  less  manifest  intluenee  in  these  cases,  and, 
if  the  patient  be  debilitated,  it  should  be  combined  with  a  tonic,  and  more 
especially  with  arsenic. 

The  synovial  or  perisynovial  form  of  joint-syphilis,  thus  treated,  will  get 
well  in  from  three  to  six  weeks,  if  at  the  same  time  rest  by  means  of  splints 
be  enforced  ;  if  much  intra-articular  effusion  exist,  pressure,  and  in  severe 
cases  puncture  also  may  be  added.  But  as  in  all  manifestations  of  constitu- 
tional sy[)hilis,  recurrence  is  very  common.  The  syphilitic  arthritis  resulting 
from  bone  disease  (not  from  mere  periostitis)  is  far  more  severe  and  more  last- 
ing. The  same  plan,  with  modifications  in  the  constitutional  remedies,  must 
be  employed.  But  the  case  must  be  watched,  lest  symptoms  of  intraosseous 
abscess  should  be  overlooked.  To  pierce  the  bone  merely  on  suspicion  that 
a  circumscribed  gumma  might  be  found,  would  be  unjustifiable ;  but  it  would 
be  equally  unjustifiable  to  leave  an  abscess,  s^'philitic  or  otherwise,  to  open 
into  the  joint-cavity.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  wounds  of  syphi- 
litic persons  heal,  as  a  rule,  badly  and  slowly  ;  hence  no  paracentesis  of  the  bone 
should  be  undertaken  unless  the  signs  of  abscess  are  very  unmistakable. 

Under  such  medicinal  management  as  above  indicated,  a  large  proportion 
of  patients  affected  with  syphilis  may  stave  off  or  keep  in  abe3'ance  the  recur- 
rent attacks  of  the  malady,  while  during  the  intervals  their  health  may  be 
fairly  good.  As  the  disease  wears  itself  out  or  yields  to  the  action  of  drugs, 
the  intervals  become  longer  and  more  free  from  trouble,  the  attacks  shorter 
and  less  severe.  But  occasionally  patients  are  not  thus  fortunate ;  there  are 
some  who,  in  spite  of  antisyphilitic  remedies  and  tonics,  constantly  get  worse, 
so  that,  though  there  are  exacerbations  and  mitigations,  there  are  no  longer 
any  distinct  intermissions.  These  patients  are  generally  such  as  have  been  in 
the  early  stages  neglected  ;  more  rarely,  at  the  present  day,  overdosed  with 
mercury ;  occasionally  this  obstinacy  is  due  to  a  combination  of  syphilis 
with  struma.  Very  frequently,  and  in  all  classes  of  society,  aggravation  of 
the  disease  is  due  to  irregularity  of  life,  and  especially  to  overindulgence 
in  stimulants,  a  fault  to  which  the  patient  is  disposed  by  the  depressing 
influence  and  accompaniments  of  the  disease.  In  these  cases  I  have  found 
great  benefit  to  be  produced  by  sending  the  patient  to  such  baths  as  Harro- 
gate, which  as  a  sulphur  spring  is  valuable,  to  the  Sohlbad  of  Kreuznach, 
or  to  several  waters  in  the  Pyrenees,  which,  especially  if  there  be  a  tubercu- 
lous complication,  have  frequently  so  far  altered  the  conditions  of  the  disease 
that,  though  not  cured,  it  has  become  amenable  to  treatment. 

Joint-disease,  connected  with  hereditary  syphilis,  is  only  known  in  the 
form  of  syphilitic  dactylitis ;  even  this  more  usually  commences  in  the  shaft 
than  in  the  joint-end  of  the  phalanx.  Nevertheless,  it  frequenth''  spreads  to 
the  joint ;  indeed,  always  does  so,  if  two  contiguous  phalanges  be  involved. 
It  is  typically  a  gummatous  aflection,  and  may  even  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
process  described  above.     Sometimes  it  occui-s  in  acquired  syphilis.^ 

>  See  Vol.  II.  p.  544  ;  Keyes,  Treatise  ou  Venereal  Diseases,  p.  175. 
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Hip-disease. 

The  very  prevalent  affection  known  as  morbus  coxpe,  or  hip-disease,  gene- 
rally attacks  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  thirteen  years,  being  most 
common  between  the  fourth  and  eighth  years.  Although  children  without 
any  traceable  cachexia  are  occasionally  ailected,  the  disease  has  decided  i)ref- 
erence  for  those  of  strumous  habit.  Doubtless,  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  the  malady  is  first  set  up  by  some  slight  traumatism ;  but  in  a  very 
large  proportion  the  attack  is  spontaneous. 

The  very  deep  position  of  the  joint  produces  great  difiiculties  in  the 
thorough  investigation  of  the  disease,  and  these  are  increased  by  the  oblique 
.position  of  the  femoral  neck,  which  causes  the  arc  of  movement  to  be  not  in 
a  straight  line  with  the  axis  of  the  limb.  The  former  of  these  two  impedi- 
ments renders  the  early  detection  of  swelling  or  of  fluctuation  extremely  difla- 
cult,  or  impossible ;  hence  the  particular  locality  in  which  the  malady  com- 
mences can  only  be  determined,  in  any  particular  case,  by  contrasting  or  com- 
paring the  symptoms  during  life  with  the  results  of  anatomical  examinations 
of  other  carefully  and  fully  recorded  cases.  In  the  following  account  I  shall 
epitomize  the  collective  results  of  many  such  studies,  in  endeavoring  to  bring 
the  pathological  phenomena  into  a  connected  picture  of  the  disease. 

Disease  of  the  hip  is  not  in  its  pathology  so  peculiar  that  its  inflammatory 
aftections  can  commence  in  structures  which  are  never  the  starting-points  of 
disease  in  other  joints.  Nevertheless,  a  great  many  writers  have  believed  that 
this  malady  arose  in  theligamentum  teres.  The  cause  of  this  error  depends  upon 
a  physiological  function  of  that  ligament,  and  upon  the  fact  that  pathological 
investigation,  as  carried  out  by  certain  investigators,  does  not  go  the  length 
of  making  sections  of  the  bone.  The  head  of  the  femur,  except  its  lower  part, 
is  entirely  epiphyseal,  and,  until  after  the  eighteenth  year,  derives  its  nutriment 
solely  from  a  vessel  carried  to  the  digital  fossa  by  the  round  ligament.  When 
this  epiphysis  is  inflamed,  as  it  very  often  is,  the  artery  becomes  enlarged ; 
hypersemia,  and  then  inflammatory  softening,  shortly  destroy  the  ligament 
itself,  which,  therefore,  is  found  in  the  state  so  often  reported — inflamed, 
swollen,  softened,  shreddy,  or  detached.  The  disease  has  not,  however,  begun 
in  that  ligament  any  more  than  disease  of  the  knee  or  of  the  shoulder,  when 
we  find  the  crucial  ligaments  or  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  altered,  can  be  said 
to  have  commenced  in  cither  of  those  structures. 

Synovitis  does,  no  doubt,  occur  at  the  hip ;  but  I  believe  not  very  com- 
monly, and,  when  it  does  so,  it  is,  in  my  experience,  a  comparatively  slight 
aftection  due  to  traumatism  or  excessive  fatigue,^  and  rarely  passes  on  to  the 
stage  of  disease  with  exuberant,  sluggish  granulations,  described  already  as 
strumous  synovitis.  The  position  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  hip,  so 
well  covered,  and  therefore  so  little  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature  or  to 
direct  injury,  helps  to  shield  it  from  some  of  the  causes  of  that  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bones  are  so  circumstanced  as  to  render  them  very 
liable  to  inflammatory  attacks,  which  are  very  easily  transferred  to  other  con- 
stituents of  the  joint,  because  the  Y-shaped  cartilage  joining  the  three  por- 
tions of  the  innominate  bone,  and  the  whole  epiphysis  whence  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  femur  are  formed,  are  inclosed  in  the  synovial  area.  At  the 
former  place  a  large  part  of  the  pelvic  growth  occurs  ;  at  the  latter,  an  inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  of  a  large  bone  is  formed.^     lleuce,  the  nutritive 

•  I  here  except  the  absorptive  diseases  described  at  p.  289  et  seq. 

*  At  birth,  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  represented  by  a  more  groove  between  the  dispropor- 
tionately large  head  and  the  trochanters. 
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hyperpemia  of  these  parts  must  be  very  great,  while  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
epiphyseal  head  is  simply  by  one  long  vessel— that  in  the  round  lie^ament. 
AVe  accordingly  find,  at  post-mortem  examinations,  or  in  moderately  early 
resections,  that  while  the  synovial  structures  are  not  widely  implicated,  the 
bones  are  generally  deeply  diseased.  The  inflammation  may  attack  primarily 
the  acetabulum  ;  a  not  very  common,  but  a  very  bad  form  of  hijMlisease.  It 
more  frequently  begins  in  the  femur,  either  involving  all  the  epiphyseal  head, 
or  commencing  in,  and  for  a  long  time  confining  itself  to,  the  epiphyseal  line. 

In  the  first  case  tumefaction  and  abscess  form,  not  oidy  within  the  acetabu- 
lum, but  also  on  its  inner  wall ;  that  is  to  say,  within  the  pelvis,  where  they 
may  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 

true  pelvic  cavity,  as  was   the  Fig.  6.')2. 

case  with  the  boy  from  whom 
the  specimen  here  depicted  was 
taken.  The  head  of  the  femur 
is  represented  as  turned  back  out 
of  the  cavity,  which  is  perforated 
at  its  fundus,  a  bristle  being  [lass- 
ed  through  the  opening  and  into 
the  abscess,  which,  as  big  as  an 
esrg,  nearly  filled  the  true  pelvis. 
The  more  usual  commencement, 
however,  is  in  the  femur  ;  and  it 
may  be  well  to  remind  the  read- 
er here  that  the  epiphysis  does 
not  compose  the  whole  head  of 
the  bone,  a  certain  portion  at  the 
lower  anterior  and  posterior  part 
being  formed  by  the  diaphysis. 
Epiphysitis  is  the  most  common 
form  of  hip-disease ;  it  very  soon 
manifests  itself  with  distinct  ar- 
ticular symptoms,  because  the 
epiphyseal  junction  is  entirely 
within  the  synovial  membrane. 
The  result,  when  it  runs  its  full  course,  is  shedding  of  cartilage  from  the 
bone-surface,  caries,  and  atrophy  or  wasting  away  of  the  head. 

Frequently  the  inflammation  does  not  attack  thus  the  whole  epiphysis ;  but 
primarily  only  the  parts  immediately  adjoining  the  epiphyseal  line,  where, 
indeed,  the  formative  process  and  consequent  hyperemia  are  most  strongly 
marked.  Thence,  as  in  the  annexed  wood-cut  (Fig.  653),  the  resulting  caries 
may  spread  inward  and  outward  on  the  head  and  toward  the  neck.  The  carious 
ulceration,  having  been  cleared  of  granulation-tissue,  pus,  and  debris,  is  well 
shown  as  penetrating  to  a  considerable  depth,  while  the  effect  of  osteitis  in 
rendering  soft  and  breaking  up  the  round  ligament  Qiage  380)  is  in  this  case 
exemplified. 

But  inflammation,  beginning  thus  at  the  junction,  may  spread  along  the 
whole  epiphyseal  cartilage,  as  seen  in  Fig.  654.  If  this  form  of  disease  run 
its  course,  ditferent  terminations,  acconling  to  the  acuteness  of  the  attack, 
will  result.  If,  as  is  here  represented,  the  inflammation  be  not  very  severe, 
and  if  it  expend  itself  chiefly  on  the  part  adjoining  the  cartilage  of  union, 
the  head  will  be  separated,  but  gradually ;  it  will  have  time,  as  in  this  case, 
to  contract  adhesions  to  the  acetabulum,  due  to  the  synovial  disease  which 
the  osteitis  has  set  up.  Such  cases  usually  recover  with  diastasis — a  subject 
which  will  be  again  referred  to. 


Intra-pelvic  abscess  from  bip-disease.     (Acetabular.) 
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But  if  the  original  attack  be  more  severe,  causing  raj)i(l  detachment  of  the 
epiphyseal  headj  and  at  the  same  time  (as  we  have  seen  is  the  case)  destruction 


Fig.  653. 


Fig.  6:A. 


Caries  of  head  and  neck  of  femur  from  hip-disease. 


Slow  (gradual)  diastasis  and  union  of  caput  femoris 
with  acetahulnm. 


Fig.  655. 


of  the  round  ligament,  the  isolated  portion  of  bone  must  of  necessity  perish ; 

it  lies  loose  in  "the  acetabulum,  where  it  acts  as  a  foreign  body,  and  sets  up, 

,  or  at  the  very  least  maintains,  suppura- 
tive inflammation  of  a  very  severe  char- 
acter. Such  a  history  is  plainly  to  be 
read  in  the  preparation  here  depicted  ; 
the  epiphyseal  head  has  become  de- 
tached, and  is  represented  as  falling  out 
of  the  acetabulum,  while  tlie  margin 
of  that  cavity,  and  the  dorsum  of  the 
ilium,  even  as  high  as  the  crest,  are 
studded  with  osteophytes  which  bear 
witness  to  a  very  violent  disease. 

These  are  the  modes  in  which  mor- 
bus coxpe  commences,  so  very  generally 
that  any  other  way  of  beginning  is  quite 
a  rarity. 

We  will  now  go  on  to  stud}'  the 
causes  of  certain  conditions  which  the 
changes  above  described  produce.  As 
in  other  joints,  so  also  here,  osseous  in- 
flammation, of  whichever  kind  above 
described,  brings  w'ith  it  neuro-muscu- 
lar  phenomena ;  but  the  contractions 
have  at  this  place  very  peculiar  efl'ects 
on  the  position  of  the  limb,  causing  at 
first  the  symptom  I  shall  call  fixity^ 
then  lengthening^  and  afterwards  short- 
ening of  the  thigh.  The  first  of  these 
is  simply  due  to  rigidity  of  all  the  mus- 
cles passing  from  pelvis  to  femur.    The 

flexors,  as  almost  always  in  joint-disease,  are  most  aftected  ;  hence  the  thigh 

is,  if  not  quite  at  first,  at  least  very  early,  a  little  bent  on  the  trunk.     Then 


Bapid  separation  followed  by  necrosis  of  caput 
femoris. 
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the  abductors  become  most  markedly  contracted,  and  the  thigh  is  thrown  out- 
ward, without,  however,  losing  its  flexion.  Subsequently  the  abduction  disajv 
pears,  and  adduction  takes  its  place.  The  cause  of  this  change  is  quite  occult ; 
at  present  we  are  without  any  clue  even  to  an  inference  as  to  its  nature.' 

Now  it  is  upon  these  two  positions  of  abduction  and  adduction  that  appa- 
rent lencrthening  and  shortening  of  the  limb  depend ;  thus,  abduction  places 
the  thigh  at  a  certain  obtuse  angle  with  a  line  drawn  between  the  two  aceta- 
bula — for  instance,  at  the  angle  a  b  c  (Fig.  656);  but  the  individual  will 
not  remain  in  that  posture,  with  the  legs  straddled  wide  apart,  but  will  get 
them  more  or  less  parallel,  still  maintaining  the  angle  of  abduction;  the  only 
possible  way  of  doing  this  is  to  let  the  pelvis  on  the  affected  side  droop,  as  the 
one  knee  is  brought  to  lie  near  the  other  ;  the  skeleton  then  assumes  the  pos- 
ture seen  iu  Fig.  657 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  angle  a  6  c  is  maintained,  the  transverse 


Fig.  656. 


Fig.  657. 


Abdnction  by  separation  of  limbs. 


Apparent  lengthening. 


axis  of  the  pelvis  is  oblique,  one  acetabulum  lies  below  the  level  of  the  other, 
and  therefore  one  knee  is  lower  than  the  other.  This  is  the  "  lengthening" 
of  hip-disease ;  it  is  apparent  only,  no  such  thing  as  real  lengthening  being 
possible  without  either  dislocation,  diastasis,  or  fracture.  Shortening  is  easily 
comprehended  by  similar  observations  regardhig  adduction ;  the  rigid  thigh 
is  now  placed  at  an  acute  angle  with  a  line  between  the  two  acetabula,  but 
again  parallelism  of  the  two  limbs  will  be  sought,  and  in  order  to  gain  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  angle,  the  pelvis  is  lifted  ;  the  line  b  c 
(Fig.  Qh'i)  again  becomes  oblique,  but  in  the  contrary  direction  ;  therefore  the 
pelvis  on  the  side  of  disease  is  lifted,  and  the  knee  of  that  side  lies  higher 
than  the  other.  This  is  "apparent  shortening ;"  it  is  that  which  occurs  when 
the  third  stage  of  the  disease  is  first  reached ;  but  a  real  shortenins;  whose 
nature  will  be  inmiediately  explained  is  afterwards  superadded.  "\V  e  must 
particularly  note  here  that  the  abducted  (lengthened)  limb  would,  if  mea- 
sured from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  knee  or  malleolus,  seem  shorter  than 
the  other,  because  the  whole  crest  is,  by  that  posture,  brought  nearer  to  the 
trochanter,  and  therefore  to  the  whole  femur.    On  the  other  hand,  because  the 


'  In  some  cases,  abduction  appears  to  coincide  with  distension  of  the  capsule,  adduction  with 
Its  subsidence  ;  but  these  are  mere  occasional  coincidences,  and  not,  I  belieTe,  causally  connected. 
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Fig.  658.  iliac  crest  lies  in  adduction  further  from  the  trochan- 

ter, the  apparently  shortened  limb  will  measure  longer 
that  its  fellow. 

We  have  still  to  show  liow  a  thigh  can  be  flexed, 
while,  nevertheless,  in  standing  it  is  vertical,  and  in 
recumbency,  horizontal.  We  take  as  our  lines  for 
estimating  angles,  one  drawn  from  the  anterior  iliac 
spine  to  the  tuber  ischii,  and  the  axis  of  the  femur. 
In  flexion,  the  anterior  angle  between  these  lines,  a  h 
e,  is  more  acute  than  when  the  leg  is  extended ;  now 
to  get  the  thigh  vertical,  and  yet  to  maintain  that 
.\y,  I  angle,  the  pelvis  follows  the  movement  of  the  fenmr 

J '  ^CJ  ^^  ^^^  knee  is  brought  back  so  as  to  lie  close  to  the 

Ci^<£  other,  and  the  line  a  b  becomes  more  horizontal ;  that 

is  to  say,  Nelaton's  line  becomes  horizontal  as  the  axis 
of  the  temur  becomes  vertical.  If  the  page  be  turned 
sideways,  so  that  these  figures  are  in  the  position  of 
lying  supine,  and  if  the  words  horizontal  and  vertical  be  interchanged,  the 
condition  during  recumbency  will  also  be  understood. 


Addaction  cansing  apparent 
shortening. 


Fig.  659. 


Fig.  660. 


^a 


Flexion  of  thigh  on  pelvis. 


Arching  of  lumbar  spine  to  permit  parallelism  of  limbs. 


It  is  important  to  observe  that  until  these  positions  have  lasted  long  enough 
to  enable  the  muscles  to  become  contractured,  they  can  be  entirely  corrected 
under  anaesthesia. 

These  postures  are  produced  by  neuro-muscular  phenomena,  which  have  also 
certain  other  cftects.  Although  the  contraction  of  the  flexors  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  extensors  of  the  hip,'  while  the  abductors  and  adductors  alternate 
in  their  predominance, yet  the  muscles  which  pass  between  the  pelvis  and  thigh 
are,  speaking  generally,  in  a  state  of  contraction.  The  various  rotators  press 
the  head  of  the  bone  inwards,  while  the  longer  adductors,  the  rectus,  and 
probably  also  the  surals,  force  that  part  upward.  The  result  thus  produced 
is  a  mutual  excessive  pressure  between  the  upper  back  part  of  the  caput 

'  Probably  tbese  latter  are  uot  couiracted  ;  certainly  the  chief  extensor,  the  great  gluteal,  is 
flaccid. 
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femorirt  and  the  upper  back  part' of  the  acetabulum  ;  hence  follows  cartilagi- 
nous ulceration  at  those  points — a  decubitus^  or  pressure-sore — which  is  merely 
secondary,  and  which  constantly  occurs,  even  though  the  disease  may  have 
begun  in  quite  another  part  of  the  joint.  If  this  pressure  continue,  the  result- 
ant ulceration  becomes  deeper  and  deeper,  and  involves  the  bone  of  both  joint 
constituents  ;  the  femoral  head  is  then  flattened  down  Avhile  the  acetal)ulum 
is  prolonged  and  hollowed  upward  toward  the  dorsum  ilii.  Hence  arises  i»art 
of  the  "  real  shortening ;"  the  other  part  results  from  loss  of  growth,  and,  in 
severe  cases,  probably,  also  from  decrease  in  length  of  the  neck,  consequent 
on  disease  about  the  diaphyseal  aspect  of  the  epiphyseal  junction. 

The  causation  of  a  certain  early  symptom,  pain  at  the  knee,  must  also  be 
elucidated  ;  it  has  been  ascribed  to  various  causes,  but  we  may  eliminate  all 
except  two,  viz.,  distribution  of  nerves,  and  sympathy  of  the  bone-ends  one 
with  the  other.  Of  the  former,  it  may  be  said  that  tlie  sciatic  and  obturator 
nerves  supply  twigs  to  both  joints  ;  the  anterior  crural  only  occasionally  does 
so.  Either  of  these  may,  by  irritation  referred  to  a  distant  part,  as  is  so  com- 
mon in  nerve-irritation,  cause  a  sensation  generated  in  the  hip  to  l^e  felt  at 
the  knee.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chief  factor  in  this  sort  of  knee-pain  is 
the  obturator  nerve ;  it  sends  a  considerable  branch  to  the  hip,  and  supplies 
that  particular  part  of  the  knee  to  which  pain,  when  distinctly  localized,  is 
most  often  referred. 

Sympathy  between  the  two  ends  of  the  bone  has  been  proved  by  more  tlian 
one  observation.^  I  myself  have  in  three  instances  found  pressure  on  a  dis- 
placed femoral  head  to  produce  pain  at  the  knee.  Many  patients,  when  the 
thigh  is  pressed  upward,  complain  of  pain,  not  at  the  hip,  but  at  the  femoral 
condyles.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  sympathetic  bone-pains  are  always 
centrifugal — that  is,  they  are  never  nearer  to  the  trunk  than  the  disease,  but 
at  a  greater  distance ;  the  sympathy  of  the  lower  end  is  greater  when  the 
upper  end  than  when  the  shaft  is  affected. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is,  save  for  these  points  which  arise  out  of  its 
physiological  anatomy,  very  much  as  in  other  joints ;  but  certain  other  pecu- 
liarities may  be  noted,  namely,  that  suppuration  is  probably  more  common 
at  this  place  than  elsewhere,  and  that  dislocation  when  it  occurs  is  usually 
complete.  Of  the  former,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  abscess  perceptible 
through  the  skin  is  not  always  mtra-articular ;  that  the  pus  often  passes  a 
long  way  between  muscles  and  along  fascia  previous  to  pointing — hence,  it 
may  make  its  appearance  at  the  front  of  the  thigh,  below  Poupart^s  ligament, 
or  behind  the  great  trochanter;  and  that  the  locality  is  not  always  a  sure  guiile 
to  the  place  of  formation.  For  instance,  intrapelvic  abscess  may  point  at 
either  of  the  two  last-named  spots.  Pus  formed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fem- 
oral head  may  come  to  the  surface  in  front  of  the  thigh,  but  more  commonly 
appears  behind  the  great  trochanter,  following  the  track  of  the  external  obtu- 
rator muscle. 

Luxation  of  the  thigh  does  not  mean  that  movement  from  its  place  which 
depends  on  the  furrowing  upward  of  the  acetabulum,  the  head  romaininir  in 
the  altered  socket ;  it  means  an  absolute  exit  of  the  head  out  of  the  ca%'ity, 
and  its  lodgment  elsewhere.  In  certain  cases  dislocation  is  no  doubt  sudden, 
in  others  it  is  as  certainly  gradual.  I  have  in  resections  found  three  times  the 
head  of  the  femur  resting  on  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  and  marked  by  a 
transverse,  semicircular,  ulcerated  depression,  evidently  the  impression  of  that 
edge.  Wlien  luxation  is  complete,  the  bone  nearly  always  rests  on  the  dorsum 
ilii.     The  only  two  exceptions  that  I  know  of,  are  a  case  in  which  I  assisted 

'  See  Wedemeyer,  iiljer  Caries  und  Necrose,     (iriife  u.  W&ltlier,  Journal    der  Cliirurgit;,  5ter 
Band,  3ter  Heft.,  S.  62(j. 
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Ml-.  Ilaiicork  to  resect  the  hip,  and  in  wliioh  the  head  of  the  bone  was  found 
on  the  pubis;  and  another,  figured  l»y  Mr.  Ilohnes.' 

A  sino-uhir  coincidence  between  liip-discase  and  phimosis  was  observed  ])y 
me  many  years  ago.  It  was  so  constant,  that  at  last  I  noted  every  case  of 
male  liip-disease  to  which  I  had  access.  When  one  hundred  had  been  re- 
corded, I  examined  the  documents,  and  found  that  in  only  six  cases  was  there 
no  phimosis;  sixty-six  had  the  affection  severely,  and  tw^enty-eight  slightly. 
I  cannot  consider  this  coincidence  a  mere  chance,  but  think  rather  that  this 
condition,  so  apt  to  induce  frequent  and  long-continued  priapism,  has  upon  the 
infantile  spinal  cord  a  deleterious  inlluence,  which  is  rejected  back,  some- 
times in  mere  awkward  or  stumbling  gait,  sometimes  more  severely,  in  hip- 
disease.  Adverse  criticism  may,  of  course,  find  manifold  difficulties  and 
objections  to  this  view  of  the  case,  but  nevertheless  the  fact  remains. 

Symptoms. — Occasionally  cases  of  acute  hip-disease  occur.  They  are  mostly, 
if  not  always,  examples  of  osteo-myelitis  ;  and  it  seems  hardly  desirable  to  add 
to  the  remarks  wdiich  may  be  found  in  the  section  on  acute  osteitis.  It  may, 
however,  be  noted  here,  that  sometimes  during  an  ordinary  attack  very  acute 
symptoms,  but  without  any  great  pyrexia,  may  arise.  These  appear  to  belong 
to  another  category — namely,  to  piartial  luxation,  the  head  of  the  bone  press- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  acetabulm.^  But  the  vast  majority  of  cases  begin  and 
continue  throughout  chronic,  sometimes  without,  sometimes  wdth  a  doubtful 
history  of  traumatism.^ 

First  Stage. — This  includes  all  that  part  of  the  disease  previous  to  the  ad- 
vent of  those  postures  which  produce  apparent  lengthening  and  shortening. 
The  symptoms  are  very  significant ;  their  correct  interpretation  is  exceedingly 
important.  They  are :  limping,  joint-pain  and  tenderness,  sometimes  swell- 
ing, fixity  of  the  thigh. 

Limping  is  the  earliest,  or,  at  least,  the  first  symptom  observed ;  it  is  at 
first  merely  occasional,  perhaps  only  noticeable  after  unusual  fatigue ;  some- 
times most  marked  at  night,  sometimes  in  the  morning.  Those  forms  of 
limping,  which  evidence  great  disinclination  to  place  any  weight  on  the  linib, 
indicate  a  femoral  origin.  They  are  all  marked  by  an  unevenness  of  gait, 
the  one  step  occupying  a  longer  period  than  the  other.  After  a  certain  time — 
occasionally  only  a  few  days,  more  often  some  wrecks — the  limp  becomes  con- 
stant, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  child  begins  to  look  out  of  health,  worn, 
pale,  and  dark  under  the  eyes ;  he  sleeps  badly  and  interruptedly ._ 

Joini-pain  is  not  always  the  cause  of  a  limp,  for,  in  many  children  thus 
aflfected,  examination,  unless  unjustifiable  violence  be  used,  elicits  no  sign  of 
pain ;  while  other  children,  apparently  not  more  severely  aftected,  will  scream 
when  placed  erect,  or  if  the  limb  be  moved.  Most  children  w^ith  hip-disease 
sleep  on  the  back,  or  on  the  sound  side ;  a  few  on  the  aftected  side.  "When  the 
child  is  old  enough  to  define  the  place  of  pain,  he  indicates  one  of  several  spots : 
occasionally  the  outside  of  the  ilium;  sometimes  a  spot  on  the  front,  inner 
aspect  of  the  thigh,  a  little  below  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle ;  more  often  tlie 
knee ;  at  this  last  place  the  pain  may  be  very  definitely  localized  in  front  of 
the  inner  condyle,  or  may  bo  more  vaguely  spread  over  the  whole  aspect  of 

J  Surgical  Treatraeut  of  Children's  Diseases,  p.  466. 

2  In  one  of  the  three  cases  above  referred  to,  I  resected,  for  acute  symptoms  that  had  rather 
suddenly  supervened,  the  head  of  a  femur,  deeply  furrowed  by  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  on 
whicli  I  found  it  resting. 

3  Dr.  Sayre  considers  hip-joint  disease  as  usually  traumatic  (Lectures  on  Orthopaedic  Surgery, 
p.  231  et  sc(j.).  I  can  only  say  that  such  is  not  the  fact  in  England,  certainly  not  in  London 
In  some  cases  the  pandits  refer  to  a  fall  or  injury,  in  this  as  in  all  other  joint-diseases,  but  such 
histories  are  generally  hunted  up  for  the  sake  of  linding  a  cause,  and  often  are  imaginary. 
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the  joint.'  In  certain  cases  the  pain  is  very  early,  previous  sometimes  to  any 
other  symptom  save  an  occasional  limp.  A  means  ot'distinjLcnishing  rotorred 
pain  from  any  produced  by  disease  at  the  spot  itself,  is  by  making  pressure, 
not  with  the  finger-tips,  but  with  the  whole  palm,  over  the  sensitive  i»art. 
This  will  increase  the  pain  if  there  be  disease  at  the  knee;  but  if  elsewhere, 
the  pain  will  not  be  augmented,  and  may  even  be  relieved. 

Firitij  of  the  limb  is,  of  all  symptoms  hitlierto  recorded,  the  most  important 
and  reliable.  I  must  strongly  deprecate  the  old  rough  mode  of  investigation 
by  forcibly  driving  the  thigh  upward  against  the  acetabulum,  and  would 
inculcate  all  caution  and  gentleness.  The  fixation  of  the  thigli  may  simply 
express  itself  by  a  limp,  and,  even  when  the  patient  is  quite  naked,  the  sur- 
geon may  be  unable  to  ascertain  clearly  whether  or  no,  in  walking,  the  thigh 
moves  on  the  pelvis.  He  will  then,  placing  his  patient  supine  on  a  sofa,  and 
himself  about  the  level  of  the  patient's  calf,  take  in  hand  the  sound  limb  a  little 
below  the  knee,  and,  while  moving  it  in  every  direction,  observe  that  the  thigh 
moves  freely  in  its  socket,  the  pelvis  remaining  quite  or  very  nearly  motion- 
less. He  then  gently  grasps  the  other  limb  in  the  same  way,  and  puts  it,  to 
a  far  less  extent,  through  the  like  movements.  If  the  hip-joint  be  sound,  this 
limb  will  move  like  the  other,  and  he  may  gradually  increase  the  amount  of 
motion  ;  but,  if  it  be  diseased,  the  thigli  will  not  really  move  on  the  pelvis. 
Watching  the  salient  points  of  the  latter,  he  will  see,  by  noticing  the  spine  and 
crest  of  the  ilium,  the  pubis,  and  the  tuber  ischii,  that  the  pelvis  follows 
every  motion  of  the  thigh,  and  that  the  hip-joint  itself  does  not  move  at  all. 
The  movement  is  partly  at  the  sacro-iliac  joint,  partly  of  the  whole  pelvis  on 
the  Ivunbar  spine.  Especially  difficult  is  abduction  ;  all  attempts  to  move 
the  thigh  in  that  direction  very  evidently  impress  considerable  motion  on  the 
pelvis,  while  the  adductor  muscles,  more  conspicuously  the  adductor  longus, 
are  visibly  and  plainly  contracted. 

Second  Stage,  or  Stage  of  Lengthening. — This  comes  on  gradually,  when  the 
initial  stage  above  described  has  lasted  some  weeks,  or,  in  certain  cases,  some 
mouths.  The  patient  must  now  be  examined  both  in  the  erect  and  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture.  In  the  former  the  patient  stands  on  the  sound  limb.  The 
foot  of  the  affected  side,  only  touching  the  ground  by  the  toes,  or  very  lightly 
by  the  whole  sole,  is  in  advance ;  the  knee  of  that  side  is  bent,  and  also  infront 
of  its  fellow.  The  buttock  is  flattened  and  flaccid,  and  its  lower  fold  hangs  in 
a  flabby,  bagging  manner  on  a  level  below  the  other.  Therefore  the  depression 
behind  the  great  trochanter  is  broad  and  shallow,  or  quite  obliterated ;  and  the 
part  looks  broader  than  on  the  other  side.  The  pelvis  is  oblique,  that  is,  the 
iliac  crest  of  the  diseased  side  lies  on  a  level  loAver  than  the  other,  and  in 
consequence  the  riiaa  natiam  slopes  from  below  upward  and  toward  the  side 
of  disease,  and  the  lumbar  spine  is  curved  towards  that  side.  If  the  child  be 
told  to  stand  level,  with  the  feet  together  and  both  knees  straight,  he  will,  if 
he  bring  the  feet  together,  bend  the  knee  ;  when  told  to  straighten  that  joint, 
he  will  rise  on  the  toes  of  the  sound  limb,  and,  by  throwing  back  the  other 
(diseased)  side  of  the  pelvis,  protrude  that  buttock.  By  these  manoeuvres, 
one  or  all,  he  endeavors  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  acetabulum  and 
the  floor  ;  but  they  generally  throw  him  out  of  balance,  so  that  he  sways  about 
and  seizes  on  any  neighboring  object.  Many  children  will  not  make  these 
eflbrts,  but  when  urged  to  do  so  will  cling  to  a  sup[)ort  and  scream. 

The  supine  position  shows  that  the  child  curves  the  body  in  a  very  pecu- 

1  The  pain  in  front  of  the  thigh  may  be  very  severe  ;  I  have  had  two  patients  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  constantly  pinching  a  fokl  of  skin  in  that  place,  which  they  said  relieved  the  pain.  An 
unusual  seat  of  pain  is  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  at  the  origin  of  the  adductor  longus.  I  have  now 
under  my  care  a  young  gentleman  wliu  has  never  complained  of  any  other  pain. 
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liar  manner,  so  that  the  middle  line,  which  runs  from  the  centre  of  the  pubes 
over  the  umbilicus  and  xii)hoi(l  cartilage  to  the  KUiira-sternul  notch,  instead  of 
being  straight,  is  very  much  curved,  with  its  convexity  towards  the  side  of 
lengthening.  If  the  disease  be,  as  far  as  this  stage  is  concerned,  advanced,  it 
will  be  found  imi>ossible  to  put  the  body  and  linibs  in  a  straight  line,  When 
having  to  do  witli  a  child  or  boy,  it  is  convenient  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
couch,  take  a  foot  in  each  hand,  and,  lookhig  between,  move  them  to  the  right 
or  left,  until  the  four  points  above  named  of  the  trunk  are  seen  to  be,  if  pos- 
sible, in  a  straight  line.  In  older  girls  the  same  end  may  be  attained,  with 
less  exposure,  by  passing  a  cord  under  some  light  garment  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  letting  one  end  be  held  on  the  centre  of  the  epistenial  notch,  and 
the  other  Ijetween  the  malleoli,  the  pelvis  or  the  feet  being  shifted  from  side 
to  side  as  required.  When  the  body  and  limbs  have  thus  Ijeen  placed  in  as 
straight  a  line  as  possible,  the  relative  level  of  the  malleoli  must  be  com- 
pared.* 

But  in  most  cases,  especially  in  young  children,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
xiphoid  cartilage,  umbilicus,  and  pubic  junction  to  lie  under  this  cord,  or  in 
a  straight  line ;  they  persistently  remain  on  one  side  of  it  (diseased  side). 
Now,  if  a  finger  of  each  hand  be  placed  on  the  anterior  iliac  spines,  and  a  line 
between  them  be  imagined,  or  if,  from  one  to  the  other,  a  second  cord  be 
stretched,  it  will  not  intersect  the  former  string  at  right  angles ;  the  two 
angles  which  lie  below  the  transverse  line  will  be  respectively  acute  and  ob- 
tuse, the  former  being  on  the  lengthened  side ;  and  the  iliac  spine  of  that  side 
will  be  seen  to  lie  considerably  lower  than  the  other. 

I  would  caution  the  surgeon  to  beware  of  drawing  any  conclusion  from 
measuring  the  length  of  the  limbs  with  a  tape,  for  instance,  from  the  spine 
of  the  ilium  to  the  knee  or  malleolus,  and  also  against  comparing  the  relati^'e 
position  of  the  knees  in  sitting.  No  person  with  hip-disease,  and,  therefore, 
with  fixity  of  the  thigh,  can  bend  that  limb  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk ;  there- 
fore none  can  sit  straight  and  evenly,  but  must,  of  necessity,  take  some  twisted 
posture,  which  will  render  any  such  comparison  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

Besides  this  posture-symptom,  the  second  stage  is  accompanied  by  swelling. 
The  post-trochanteric  fossa  has  been  described  as  rendered  shallow  by  flac- 
cidity  of  the  gluteus.  It  now  may  be  obliterated  by  tumefaction,  which, 
however,  is  not  very  perceptible  either  to  sight  or  to  touch.  Nevertheless, 
deep  palpation,  and  car^eful  comparison  between  the  two  sides,  may  reveal 
a  fluid  or  semi-solid  enlargement  behind  the  neck  of  the  bone.  A  fluid 
swelling  from  synovial  distension  will  likewise  show  itself  in  front,  a  little 
below  the  fold  of  the  groin,  and  opposite  to  its  middle.  There  exist  two 
sorts  of  swelling  at  this  place.  One  is  produced  by  efiusion  into  the  synovial 
membrane ;  it  is  characterized  by  round,  soft  enlargement,  in  which  fluctua- 
tion can  occasionally  be  detected  ;  less  often,  yet  in  certain  cases,  the  fluid- 
wave  may  be  felt  between  this  place  and  back  of  the  trochanter.  But  the 
points  most  often  and  most  useful  to  be  remarked  are,  that  the  inguinal  glands, 
still  retaining  their  normal  size,  are  pushed  forward,  and  feel  like  small  movable 
beads  just  beneath  the  skin.  The  femoral  ai'tery  is  also  pressed  towards  the 
surface,  so  that  its  l)eat  may  be  felt  with  unusual  ease,  and  very  superficial 
below  the  body  of  the  pubis ;  at  a  point,  therefore,  where  its  pulsation  is  in 
the  normal  state  of  parts  not  very  readily  distinguished.  The  other  form  of 
inguinal  swelling  is  entirely  ditfcrent.  It  is  mainly  jiroduced  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands  themselves,  which  may  be  felt  swollen  and  big  beneath 

'  It  is  well  to  point  out  that  some  persons  have  one  limh  (generally  the  right)  longer  than  the 
other  ;  but  this  does  not  produce  fixity  of  the  thigh,  nor,  in  recuinV>enrv,  obliquity  of  the  pelvis. 
Coincidence  of  unilateral  growth  and  of  hip-disease  might  lead  to  a  little  embarrassment. 
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the  skin,  helping  to  conceal,  or  at  least  to  render  deeper  and  more  distant, 
the  beat  of  the  artery.  The  former  of  these  varieties  of  swelling,  if  it  occur 
quite  early  in  the  case,  indicates  disease  from  synovitis;  and  it  may  arise  at 
a  later  period  during  the  progress  of  a  rather  acute  osteal  hip-disease.  The 
latter  form  is  throughout  indicative  of  disease  commencing  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  femur. 

In  certain  cases,  tumefaction  also  occurs  about  and  below  the  great  tro- 
chanter, on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh.  The  swelling  here  is  "not  very 
distinctly  localized ;  it  appears  merely  as  increase  of  size,  as  an  enlargement, 
not  harder  nor  softer  than  the  rest  of  the  limb.  It  is  not  of  good  augury, 
indicating,  I  believe,  extensive  disease  about  the  neck,  near  to  the  epiphyseal 
line.  I  have  most  frequently  observed  it  in  children  of  feeble  constitution  ; 
such  cases  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  progressed  badly. 

Examination  into  the  condition  of  the  iliac  fossa  should  never  be  neglected. 
In  certain  cases  swelling  in  that  place  is  a  very  early,  in  others  a  late  syniptom. 
The  investigation,  if  the  patient  be  fat,  is  not  easy ;  and  if  he  be  a  frightened 
child,  and  cry  vociferously,  it  is,  except  with  anjesthesia,  impossible,  "it  may 
be  thus  carried  out :  The  patient,  lying  flat  on  the  back,  or  a  little  turned 
to  the  sound  side,  has  the  knees  drawn  up  and  the  shoulders  supported  on  a 
pillow ;  then  the  surgeon,  standing  at  the  aftected  side,  places  his  flat  hand 
and  fingers  a  little  inside  the  iliac  spines;  by  a  rubbing  and  kneading 
movement  towards  the  middle  line,  he  presses  the  intestines  over  towards 
the  other  side ;  sinking  this  hand  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  direction  of  the 
sacrum,  when  he  seems  to  have  sufficiently  intruded  the  hand  he  turns  it 
outward,  and  may  feel  all  the  iliac  fossa  down  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  ;  nor, 
indeed,  should  he  be  content,  whenever  the  symptoms  point  to  pelvic  disease, 
with  less  than  this.  This  examination  should  be  made  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed. If  the  fingers  are  merely  placed  on  the  flank,  and  at  once  pressed 
outward  toward  the  iliac  fossa,  the  surgeon  will  probably  be  baffled,  may 
imagine  himself  to  feel  swelling  where  none  exists,  or  may  overlook  real 
tumefaction.  What  he  is  to  look  for  is  an  enlargement  of  the  parts  about 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  obscuring  the  clearness  of  its  line,  and  appearing  to 
occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  iliac  fossa,  and  thence  to  dip  down  and  be 
prolonged  into  the  true  pelvic  cavity. 

During  this  stage  the  thigh  wastes  more  markedly,  the  muscles,  including 
the  large  gluteus,  becoming  soft  and  flabby.  Starting  pains  increase,  often 
very  considerably,  and  in  many  cases  occupy  a  larger  space  than  they  do  at 
other  joints,  involving  the  whole  length  of  th.}  thigh,  and  passing  into  the 
knee ;  or  they  may  be  simultaneous  at  both  nip  and  knee.  When  the  stage 
of  lengthening  has  persisted  for  a  certain  time,  if  these  pains  become  more 
violent,  and  their  recurrence  more  frequent,  we  may  expect  the  advent  of  the 
third  stage,  which  also,  however,  may  supervene  without  any  such  prefatory 
warning. 

Third  Stage,  or  Stage  of  Shortening. — The  change  from  the  position  which 
produces  apparent  lengthening  to  that  which  causes  the  contrary  appearance, 
has,  I  believe,  never  been  seen  to  occur ;  and  yet  this  change  is  considerable ; 
the  thigh  which  was  a  day  or  two  ago  abducted,  is  found  on  a  certain  visit 
to  be  adducted,  and  the  side  of  the  pelvis  wdiich  was  depressed  is  now  raised. 
How  this  is  brought  about  in  a  limb  which  has  seemed  much  fixed,  and 
whether  it  occurs  suddenly,  or  occupies  a  few  houi-s,  is  at  present  unknown. 
The  appearance  is  absolutely  the  opposite  of  that  described  in  speaking  of 
lengthening,  but  the  buttock  remains  broad,  and  very  often  the  great  "tro- 
chanter projects  very  considerably ;  otherwise,  the  description  given  at  p.  387, 
may,  by  reversing  the  terms,  sunice.     When  erect,  the  crista  ilii  of  the  dis- 
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cased  side  lies  higher  than  the  other ;  tlie  rimanatium  slopes,  and  the  lum})ar 

spine  curves,  away  from  that  side.     The  child  stands  with  the  toes  on  the 

ground,  the  buttock  jirolrndod  on  account  of  the  flexion.     In  reciunbency, 

the  crista  ilii  of  the  diseased  side  lies  hijxhest,  and  the 

Fig.  601.  xijdioid  cartilage,  und)ilicus,  and  [lubic  junction  are  all 

on  the  sound  side  of  a  string  passing  from  the  episternal 

notch  to  between  the  malleoli. 

A  point  concerning  the  diagnosis  of  flexion  in  recum- 
bency must  be  considered,  for  it  often  hai)i)ens  that  the 
patient  may  be  seen  lying  with  the  two  thighs  parallel, 
well  down  on  the  mattress,  and  apparently  quite  straight, 
and  yet,  nevertheless,  there  is  considerable  flexion.  This 
fact  may  thus  be  verified.  Study  the  position  of  the 
l>elvis,  and  passing  the  hand  beneath  the  lower  part  of 
the  loins,  observe  whether  it  arches  up,  leaving  a  space 

Fig.  662. 


Flexion  of  thigh  iu  hip-disease  ;  pelvis  in  normal  position. 
Fig.  663. 


Flexion  in  hip-disease. 


Third  stage  of  hip-disease. 


Obliquity  of  pelvis  and  arching  of  lumbar  spine  wheu 
limbs  are  parallel. 


between  itself  and  the  bed.  Then  take  the  thigh  and  bend  it  up  till  it  stands 
at  an  an^le  of  45°.  Again  examine  the  lumbar  spine,  which  will  now  be 
fomid  toiie  flat.  Replace  the  thio;h  on  the  bed,  slowly  and  steadily,  while 
the  hand  is  still  kept  behind  the  loins.  If  there  be  flexion,  as  is  very  general 
in  this  sta^e,  the  pelvis  will  be  found  to  become  more  vertical  as  the  limb 
descends,  and,  since  the  shoulders  are  still  on  the  pillow,  the  loins  of  necessity 
assume  a  very  considerable  incurvation. 

The  third  stage  of  hip-disease,  is  more  than  any  other  the  period  of  ab- 
scess,^ although  many  cases  may  get  well  witliout  suppuration.  Those  who 
manifest  laro-e  dittuse  swelling  on  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  or  in  the  iliac 
fossa,  do  not  often  escape  abscess.  In  the  former  case,  the  pus  points  gen- 
erallv  half  way  down  the  tliis;h,  either  at  tlie  front  or  at  the  outer  side ;  in 
the  Tatter,  either  in  the  groin  Ijelow  Poupart's  ligament,  or  at  the  back  of  the 
trochanter,  finding  its  way  out  of  the  pelvis  by  following  tlie  track_  of  the 
obturator  internus  muscle^  through  tlie  sacro-sciatic  foramen.  In  certain  cases 
the  abscesses  are  merely  extra-articular;  but  inore  c:enerally  the  joint  is 
carious,  and,  the  capsule  having  given  way,  there  is  also  intra-articular  abscess. 
A  proljc  passed  into  the  outer  opening,  however,  near  to  the  joint,  will  seldom 

»  Abscess,  though  it  may  occur,  i.s  uuusual  iu  the  period  of  lengthening. 

2  This  point  of  opening  must  not  lead  to  an  error  of  diagnosis  ;  abscess  from  one  form  of 
Bacro-iliac  disease  opens  here,  and  1  have  seen  the  same  iu  oue  case  of  spinal  caries. 
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pass  into  the  breach  in  the  capsule,  for,  as  already  mentioned,  the  two  aper- 
tures rarely  correspond,  and  hence  the  instrument  often  does  not  afford  any 
information. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  luxation  undoubtedly  occurs.  I  tliink,  even, 
that  some  writers  insist  too  strongly  on  its  rarity.  AVhcn  it  takes  place,  it 
brings  with  it  a  considerable  abatement  of  the  painful  symptoms,  which  is 
sometimes  complete  and  permanent,  sometimes  very  transitory.  Any  sudden 
cessation  of  pain  should  lead  to  a  careful  examination.  That  luxation  may 
occur  gradually,  has  already  been  pointed  out.  I  have  more  than  once,  durincr 
resection,  found  the  head  of  the  femur  resting  on  the  brim  of  the  acetabuhnn, 
and  scored  by  the  evident  impress  of  the  acetabular  margin.  Clinically,  too, 
I  have  learned  to  regard  certain  symptoms  as  indicative  of  this  condition. 
When  a  child,  suffering  the  ordinary  pain  of  a  chronic  but  pretty  severe  hii> 
disease,  is  suddenly  aftected  by  pain,  evidently  of  a  very  severe  character,  holds 
the  limb  persistently  in  his  hands,  cries  violently,  and  on  the  approach  of  any 
attendant  screams  with  apprehension,  or  gives  signs  of  severe  pain  when  the 
bed  is  shaken ;  if  we  learn  that  since  this  access  of  pain  first  came  on,  the 
limb  has  been  more  drawn  up ;  if,  too,  with  these  symptoms,  are  combined 
neither  the  local  signs  nor  the  temperature  of  suppuration,  we  are  warranted 
in  concluding  that  some  disturbance  of  relationship  between  the  head  of  the 
bone  and  the  socket  may  have  occurred — such  disturbance  is,  in  all  probalnl- 
ity,  subluxation,  which,  if  left  to  itself,  will  become  complete.  I  was  first  led 
to  this  conclusion,  in  a  case  such  as  I  have  described,  by  observing,  when, 
with  the  aid  of  annesthesia,  I  endeavored  to  restore  the  limb  to  a  proper  pos- 
ture, a  certain  unmistakable  snap,  such  as  only  occurs  on  the  replacement  of 
dislocated  joint-surfaces.  Since  then,  other  like  cases  have  occurred  to  me — 
in  all  of  them  this  snap  has  been  felt,  in  some  it  has  also  been  heard.  Splints 
having  been  at  once  applied,  the  children  awoke  comparatively  free  from 
pain. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  diastasis  takes  place  (page  381),  and  this  also 
is  accompanied  by  an  apparent  amelioration,  which  is  persistent  or  not,  accord- 
ing as  the  epiphyseal  head  left  in  the  socket  has  contracted  nutritive  con- 
nections with  the  acetabulum,  or,  not  having  done  so,  simply  remains  as  a 
sequestrum  (see  page  382).  iSTot  unfrequently,  diagnosis  or  prognosis  requires 
that  a  definite  idea  as  to  the  state  of  the  joint  should  be  formulated.  We  want, 
namely,  to  discover  if  the  abscess  be  intra-articular,  if  the  bone  be  luxated, 
or  if  the  epiphysis  be  separated.  All  these  points  may  be  investigated  at  one 
examination,  assisted  by  anaesthesia. 

In  diastasis  there  is  very  considerable  shortening,^  and  the  limb  is  movable ; 
sometimes  very  movable,  and  always  more  so  than  in  hip-joint  disease  with- 
out such  complication.  Moreover,  the  shortness  may  be  made  to  vary  without 
changing  the  position  of  the  pelvis.  By  pushing  the  knee  upward  toward 
the  trunk,  the  limb  may  be  reduced  to  its  extreme  of  shortness  ;  by  dragging 
it  down,  it  may  be  brought  to  its  normal  length,  or  even  elongated.  In  car- 
rying out  these  manoeuvres,  there  occurs  at  a  certain  level,  both  in  pushing 
and  traction,  a  jerk  or  hitch,  due,  I  suppose,  to  the  truncated  neck  catching 
around  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum.  All  this,  to  be  of  value,  nuist  take  place 
without  movement  of  the  pelvis  ;  indeed,  it  is  better  for  the  surgeon  to  let  an 
assistant  carry  out  these  manoeuvres  while  he  himself  steadies  that  part ;  he 
will  then  feel  the  trochanter  gliding  up  and  down  upon  the  haunch. 

The  diagnosis  of  real  luxation  from  mere  change  about  the  acetabulum 
and  femoral  neck,  although  not  difficult,  requires  some  nicety.  It  has  been 
said  that  these  changes  produce  a  certain  real  shortening ;  but  this  never 

'  Tlie  amount  of  shorteuiug  increases  with  the  duration  of  the  diastasis. 
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amounts  to  so  umch  as  to  be  very  iilainly  demonstrable.  Dislocation  always 
causes  shortening  that  can  be  very  jdainly  seen  thus :  AVhile  the  patient  is  on 
his  back,  the  surgeon  marks  with  liis  eye  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  mesial  axis 
of  the  body,  running  from  the  sound  anterior  sjune  of  the  ilium  across  the 
abdomen  ;  if  he  wish  to  be  sure,  he  may  even  do  this  with  a  cord,  and  make 
a  dot  where  it  touches  the  pelvis  on  the  opposite  (the  diseased)  side.  Xow, 
let  him  place  his  lingers  on  the  two  anterior  spines  and  note  how  high  the 
one  lies  above  the  level  of  the  other.  He  then  compares  the  position  of  the 
knees  or  of  the  malleoli,  and  if  he  finds  much  more  difference  between  these 
than  between  the  two  sj^ines  of  the  ilium,  he  may  infer  the  great  probability 
of  dislocation.  Of  course,  the  words,  "  much  more  difference,"  are  relative 
only ;  but  I  mean  a  difference  evidently  much  more  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  mere  absorption  of  bone.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  after 
luxation,  the  pelvis,  unless  the  malady  have  been  of  long  standing,  becomes 
much  less  oblique.  I  have,  indeed,  occasionally  seen  it  resume  a  perfectly 
normal  position.  Another  test  is  Xelaton's  line ;  it  also  is  valuable ;  but, 
again,  a  certain  allowance  must  be  made  for  changes  of  shape  in  the  bones 
themselves.  The  patient  is  placed  on  the  sound  side,  and  a  string  is  laid 
athwart  the  pelvis  from  the  anterior  iliac  spine  to  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium ;  in  a  sound  state  of  parts,  this  line  always  skirts  the  top  of  the 
great  trochanter ;  but  when  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  and  the  acetabu- 
lum are  altered,  that  process  rises  a  little,  but  only  a  little,  above  this  line; 
when  there  is  luxation  it  lies  a  good  deal  above  it — from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  patient.  A  dislocated  bone  always 
feels  blunt  and  big,  occupying  a  large  space  on  the  pelvis.  The  foot  is,  at 
first  at  least,  always  inverted. 

The  condition  of  parts  in  a  non-dislocated  limb  is  very  different.  There  is 
an  evident  or  sufiicient  correspondence  between  the  amount  of  shortening 
observed  at  the  knee  or  malleoli,  and  the  elevation  of  the  pelvis.  The  great 
trochanter  does  not  lie  much  over  Xelaton's  line,  but  it  projects  considerably, 
having  a  rather  sharp  line  above,  and  occup^'ing  but  little  space  on  the 
pelvis.^ 

If  the  examination  is  only  to  be  pushed  thus  far,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
an  anaesthetic,  but  if,  the  femoral  head  being  in  the  acetablum,  we  desire  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  those  parts — whether  an  abscess  be  intra-articular, 
and  whether  there  be  caries  of  the  joint-surfaces — ether  should  be  adminis- 
tered. "When  the  patient  is  fully  under  its  influence,  the  limb  becomes  to  a 
certain  extent  movable,  and  it  should  be  very  gently  impelled  in  all  direc- 
tions, while  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  great  trochanter.  Sometimes  certain 
positions  cause  an  increased  flow  of  pus  from  the  sinuses.  This  does  not 
always  come  from  the  capsule.  When  caries  of  the  joint  exists,  crepitus  may 
often  be  detected,  or  a  peculiar,  uneven  and  jolting  method  of  motion,  and 
frequently  the  axis  of  movement  is  found  somewhat  abnormal. 

Prognosis  of  Hip-disease. — The  prognosis  depends  in  part  on  the  local 
condition,  in  part  on  the  state  of  the  general  health.  If  there  be  joint-caries 
and  abscesses,  in  and  around,  discharging  large  quantities  of  pus,  the  ten- 
dency to  hectic  and  exhaustion  is  evident.  The  advent  of  lardaceous  changes 
may  also  be  expected.  These  conditions  must  be  watched  for  by  thermometric 
observation  and  the  difterent  sorts  of  examination  detailed  at  p.  305.  In- 
creasing suppuration  and  the  amount  of  these  systemic  changes  may  warn  us 

'  The  cause  of  the  projection  is  twofold  :  (1)  The  thigh-bone,  being  higher,  rests  on  a  broader 
part  of  the  pelvis  ;  (2)  the  trochanter  lies  above  the  axis  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  must 
therefore,  in  adduction,  be  thrown  outward. 
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in  certain  cases  that,  unless  an  operation  be  undertaken,  the  patient  can  hardly 
escape  with  life. 

But  in  many  cases,  after  a  certain  amount  of  suppuration,  perhaps  after  losing 
small  fraii;ments  of  bone,  the  patients  Ijegin  to  get  better ;  the  abscesses  dimin- 
ish, the  discharge  becomes  less,  the  siijuses  heal,  and  the  patient  gets  well, 
but  with  a  shortened  and  lame  limb.  Occasionally,  this  method  of  healing 
leaves  behind  an  abscess  which  has  not  fully  discharged  itself,  and  the  pus  of 
which  has  become  ilry  by  absorption  of  its  liquid  part — the  residual  abscess 
of  Paget ;  this  may  again_  suppurate,  perhaps  after  many  years,'  and  may 
cause  the  symptoms  of  active  joint-disease  to  recur. 

Treatment  of  Hip-disease. — At  the  very  first  symptom  of  morbus  coxfe, 
the  patient  should  be  placed  at  complete  rest,  and,  as  a  very  general  rule, 
extension  also  should  be  used,  either  by  weights,  or  by  my  elastic-extension 
splint,  interrupted  by  a  bracket.'^  At  the  same  time  counter-irritants,  such  as 
blisters  or  other  revulsives,  may  be  employed.  If  the  symptoms  be  somewhat 
severe,  or  if  the  constitutioiial  dyscrasia  be  strongly  marked,  such  antistru- 
mous  remedies  as  have  been  already  mentioned  are  to  be  administered.  But 
the  patient  is  not  to  be  left  long  in  bed.  When  the  symptoms  of  the  fii'st  stage 
are  slight,  a  fortnight — if  rather  more  marked,  a  month — will  suffice.  After- 
wards, one  of  the  splints  w^hich  permit  exercise  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 
while  enforcing  complete  quietude  of  the  afiected  joint  (described  hereafter), 
should  be  employed.  A  large  number  of  cases  seen  in  the  early  part  of  the 
first  stage  will,  if  thus  treated,  get  well  without  suppuration,  and  with  no,  or 
little,  deformation  or  shortening. 

But  if  the  surgeon  be  called  in  at  a  later  period,  durmg  the  second  or  third 
stage,  the  good  results  of  his  treatment  will  be  proportionately  endangered. 
In  the  former  event,  the  same  management,  but  longer  continued,  will  suffice, 
unless  there  be  much  distortion.  Iij  the  latter,  it  is  likely  that  the  posture 
will  require  correction,  for  extreme  flexion  or  adduction  will  not  only  thwart 
treatment,  but  will  add  to  pain  and  subsequent  distortion.  If  the  malposture 
of  the  second  or  of  the  third  stage  be  strongly  marked,  the  most  prudent 
course,  especially  if  there  be  much  pain,  is  to  let  an  ansesthetic  be  admin- 
istered, gently  bring  the  limb  into  a  proper  position,  and  at  once  apply  the 
apparatus  for  extension.  Weight-extension,  if  used  alone,  has  the  defect  that, 
although  the  limb  itself  may  be  motionless,  the  trunk,  together  with  the 
pelvis,  may  be  flexed  to  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  the  same  peccant  angle 
may  be  produced  at  the  hip — abduction  or  adduction  being,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, caused  not  by  movement  of  the  limb  on  the  trunk,  but  by  motion 
of  the  pelvis  on  the  thigh.  To  obviate  this,  there  should  be  laid  on  the  sheet 
which  covers  the  patient  three  sufficiently  heavy  sand-bags  f  one,  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  affected  limb,  extends  from  axilla  to  foot ;  one,  on  the  inner  side, 
from  the  perineum  to  the  same  point ;  while  on  the  unaffected  side  of  the  body, 
another  bag  is  to  reach  from  the  axilla  to  the  hip,  thus  leaving  the  sound 
lower  limb  and  both  arms  at  liberty,  but  preventing  improper  movement 
both  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  diseased  limb.  For  unquiet,  restless  children, 
it  is  sometimes  better  to  secure  the  sound  limb  and  that  side  of  the  trunk  to 
a  long  Desault's  splint,  as  in  simple  fracture  of  the  thigh,  without,  however, 
making  extension  from  the  foot,  which  on  that  limb  is  umiecessary ;  but 
weight-extension  must  be  of  course  adapted  to  the  other  leg.    The  extending 

•  I  have  several  times  been  consulted  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  in  whom  such  an  abscess 
recurred  nineteen  years  after  its  apparent  cure. 
2  See  Fig.  664,  p.  394. 
^  The  sand  must  be  thoroughly  dried  and  warmed. 
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weight  should  ])c  from  one  to  three  pounds,  according  to  the  size  of  the  child. 
It  is  well,  lest  the  power  slowly  drag  the  i)atient  downward,  to  raise  the  foot 
of  tlie  bed  by  iilacing  blocks  about  four  inches  high  beneath  the  supports  of 
that  end,  establishing  a  general  slope  downward  to  the  head,  and  causing  the 
child's  body-weight  to  act  as  a  counter-extending  force.  But,  as  a  rule,  I 
prefer  to  achieve  both  olyects — immobilization  and  extension — by  the  use  of 
my  extcnsiou-spliut,  with  a  bracket  of  steel  or  brass  interrupting  the  support- 
Fig.  GG4. 


Bracketed  extension-splint  for  hip-disease. 

ing  parts,  and  so  shaped  that  the  upper  or  body  portion  shall  be  nearer  the 
l)atient  than  the  limb  portion.  The  former  must  be  long  enough  to  reach 
from  axilla  to  ilium ;  the  latter  from  a  little  below  the  trochanter  to  three 
inches  below  the  foot.  The  mode  of  procuring  extension  has  already  been 
described  (p.  315).  The  value  of  this  appliance  is,  that  it  secures  immobility. 
It  may  also  be  used  to  rectify  malposition,  for  which  purpose  it  is  more 
effectual  than  the  weight. 

If,  when  the  surgeon  first  sees  the  case,  there  be  less  malposture,  and  if  the 
pain  be  comparatively  slight,  sudden  rectification  will  not  be  necessary ;  but 
the  patient  being  placed  in  bed,  elastic  extension  may  be  at  once  api)lied.  It 
ought  to  be  made  in  a  plane  slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  axis  of  the  limb. 
In  some  cases  the  patient  may  be  placed  on  a  bed  with  a  hinged  base,  so  that 
the  part  below  the  middle  can  be  placed  at  an  angle  with  the  rest,  the  part 
on  which  the  limbs  rest,  together  with  the  weight,  being  lowered  a  very 
little  day  by  day.  Or  the  same  thing  may,  with  less  expense  but  with  more 
difficulty,  be  managed  with  a  board  beneath  the  mattress,  that  can  gradually 
be  lowered.  With  my  extension  splint  it  is  only  necessary'  to  bandage,  or, 
rather,  to  strap  on  with  a  broad  belt,  the  upper  division  of  the  splint,  and  to 
apply  the  extension.  The  elastic  force  soon  tires  out  the  contracted*  muscles, 
and  the  deformity  yields  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the  tension  of  the 
India-rubber  spring.  An  attendant  must,  from  time  to  time,  hook  this  up 
higher  on  the  chain,  to  equalize  and  maintain  the  force. 

By  one  or  other  of  these  means  the  limb  is  to  be  placed  in  a  good  posture, 
and,  for  a  period  varying  from  ten  days  to  six  weeks,  or  even  more  in  very 
severe  cases,  the  patient  is  to  be  kept  in  bed,  and,  as  far  as  the  hip-joint  is 
concerned,  rigidly  still.^  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  symptoms,  thouirh 
still  persisting,  will  have  become  more  quiescent,  and  now  means  should  1)e 
adopted  which  will  allow  the  patient  to  take  exercise,  generally  with  the  aid 
of  crutches.  American  surgeons  may  rightly  claim  priority  in  the  invention 
of  splints  designed  to  maintain  extension  while  the  patient  moves  and  walks; 

■  Contracture  in  tlie  sense  already  explained  has  not  yet  coiumonced. 

'  I  give  here  what  I  find,  from  very  considerable  experience,  to  be  the  best  treatment  in  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  though  it  should  be  noted  that  some  surgeons  apply  apparatus,  to 
be  now  described,  and  let  the  patient  walk  at  once.  That  method  succeeds  in  a  certain  percent- 
age only  (if  cases. 
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they  are  constructed  with  the  idea  of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  Ijodj  oa 
the  ramus  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  while  extension  is  made,  by  axihe- 

Fig.  titiG. 


Prof.  Sayre's  long  splint  for  hip-disease. 


Prof.  Sayre's  sftort  splint  for  hip-disease. 


!Fig.  6tj'i 


sive  plaster  or  otherwise,  upon  the  liml).  Dr.  II.  G.  Davis's  splint  had  cer- 
tain mechanical  defects  which  have  been  to  a  great  extent  eliminated  by  Dr. 
Sayre,  who  has  frequently  described  his  long  and  short 
splints.  These  are  used  as  follows :  To  the  ends  of 
long  strips  of  plaster  (in  the  case  of  the  short  splint 
cut  fan-shaped)  applied  to  the  thigh,  firm  webbing  is 
sewn,  which,  passing  under  rollers  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  splint,  is  secured  to  buckles  at  its  outside.  The 
perineal  strap  is  fastened  firmly,  but  not  too  tightly, 
and  then  by  means  of  a  rack  and  key  the  splint  is 
lengthened  until  it  produces  a  suflicient  amount  of 
extension,  being  slightly  longer  than  the  part  of  the 
limb  on  which  it  fits.  The  object  is  to  prevent  weight 
falling  on  the  joint,  even  though  the  patient  stand 
on  his  foot,  but  to  allow,  and  indeed  to  provide  for 
motion,  by  placing  a  ball-and-socket  joint  at  a  point 
opposite  the  hip.  Both  these  splints  have  been  fre- 
quently used  by  myself  as  by  other  surgeons ;  but  they 
have  not  found  much  favor  in  England,  nor  generally 
in  Europe.  It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  secure 
their  object,  namely,  extension  on  the  limb  while  the 
patient  stands  on  his  foot ;  the  failure  being  due 
partly  to  slipping  of  the  adhesive  plaster  on  the  skin, 
partly  to  the  skin  itself  and  the  soft  parts  innncdiately 
beneath  it  moving  over  the  deeper  structures  and  the 
bone.  After  a  very  short  time,  a  large  portion  of  the 
weight  falls,  not  on  the  perineal  band,  but  on  the  hip- 
joint. 

Some  modifications  of  Davis's  original  siJint,  name-    ppof.  pancoasfs  spunt  for  hip- 
ly,  Pancoasfs  and  Taylor's,  do  not  attempt  to  make  disease. 
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extension  by  applying  plaster  to  the  skin  ;  Ijut  the  instrument,  extending  from 
above  the  if^reat  trochanter,  is  let  into  the  heel  of  a  well-fitting  boot,  and,  being 
provided  -vvith  a  slide  and  ratchet,  can  be  lengthened  until  Hutficient  pressure 
on  the  perineal  strap  shows  that  weight  thrown  on  the  foot  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  transmitted  to  that  straji,  and  not  to  the  joint.  Additional  secu- 
rity is  given  by  providing  the  upper  part  of  the  appliance  with  a  pelvic  and 
two  perineal  bands.  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Chica_^o,  I  believe,  first  hit  on  the  idea 
of  providing  the  top  of  these  instruments  with  a  sort  of  crutch-handle,  well 
padded,  and  fitting  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubis.  The  ui)right  lies 
only  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  and  is  hitched  into  the  heel  of  the  shoe. 

These  splints,  it  is  to  be  observed,  all  permit  of  very  considerable  mobility 
of  the  hip-joint ;  and,  indeed,  Dr.  Jos.  C.  Hutchison  goes  further  and  applies 
no  retentive  apparatus  whatever  to  the  diseased  limb,  but,  merely  supplying 
the  patient  with  a  hio;h-soled  shoe  for  the  foot  of  the  sound  side,  and  a  pair 
of  crutches,  allows  him  to  go  about  at  his  own  wdll  and  pleasure,  not  even 
taking  the  precaution  to  confine  the  limb  at  night.  Dr.  Hutchison  points 
out,  what,  indeed,  is  quite  true,  that  "  immobility  is  secured  by  reflex  con- 
traction of  the  periarticular  muscles,  aided  by  intracapsular  efiusion,  and  the 

voluntary  eftbrt  to  keep  the  joint  at  rest  on 
account  of  the  pain  which  motion  produces ;" 
but  I  would  remark,  that  any  extraneous  aids 
for  fixing  the  joint  are  valuable,  according  to 
their  power  of  superseding  and  preventing 
those  reflex  and  voluntary  contractions  which 
so  powerfully  press  together  the  articular 
facets,  and  thereby  certainly  add  to  the  pain 
of  joint-disease,  as  well  as  aggravate  the  dis- 
ease itself.^ 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  starting  with  a 
different  view,  desires  to  secure  complete  im- 
mobility of  the  hip-joint,  by  means  of  a  j)OS- 
terior  splint  with  a  longer  bearing,  and  entirely 
devoid  of  any  hinge-joint.  The  appliance, 
made  of  soft  iron,  consists  of  an  upright,  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  level  of  the  angle 
of  the  scapula  to  below  the  middle  of  the  calf ; 
this  must  be  rather  over  an  inch  broad,  and 
thick  enough  to  resist  mere  muscular  force, 
but  not  too  thick  to  be  bent  with  wrenches. 
It  must  be  thus  bent  or  moulded,  so  as  to  fit, 
not  very  closely,  the  incurvation  of  the  loins, 
but  much  more  nearly  the  nates  and  its  fold ; 
below  that  last  point  it  may  be  straight.  This 
portion  of  the  apparatus  bears  three  cross- 
pieces  of  weaker  and  narrower  iron,  the  first 
of  which  encircles  the  thorax,  and  is  provided 
with  a  strap  and  l)uckle  to  keep  it  somewhat 
loosely  applied,  while  the  second  encircles  the 
thi^h  a  little  above  the  knee,  and  the  third  embraces  the  leg.  These  must 
botn  be  so  lon^  that  their  ends  overlap  each  other  in  front,  to  permit  which 
they  are  placed  on  the  upright  with  a  very  slight  obliquity.     The  whole  is 

'  I  shall  have  to  show  immediately  that  this  method,  like  the  use  of  Thomas's  splint,  gives  no 
security,  except  the  will  of  the  patient,  against  placing  weight  very  frequently  on  the  diseased 
limb. 


Thomas's  splint  for  hip-disease. 
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covered  with  leather,  and  bands  of  webbing  passed  over  the  shoulders  prevent 
its  slipping  down ;  the  splint  must  be  bandaged  Ijoth  to  the  trunk  and  to  the 
limb.  A  high-soled  shoe  is  to  be  placed  on  the  sound  linjb,  and  a  pair  of 
crutches  provided,  when  the  child  is  allowed  to  walk  about.  This  splint 
has  been  much  employed  in  England,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe. 
I  have  had  many  successful  results  from  its  use,  but  chiefly  in  early  cases,  or 
with  very  docile  patients.  It  has  certain  marked  defects.  Hardly  any  patients 
can  lie  down  in  it,  unless  provided  with  a  soft  feather  bed;  defecation  is 
difficult,  and  generally  can  only  be  managed  with  a  flat  bed-pan  in  the 
recumbent  posture.  It  does  not  so  entirely  prevent  motion  as  Mr.  Thomas 
imagines ;  rotation  especially  is  quite  possible  within  the  splint.  Many  patients, 
thoughtless  or  indocile,  constantly  manage,  in  spite  of  considerable  watching, 
to  bear  a  great  deal  of  weight  on  the  diseased  limb  while  partially  sittiifo- 
on  the  sound  buttock,  or  by  kneeling  with  the  well  liml)  on  a  chair,  and  leS 
ting  the  foot  of  the  unsound  one  rest  on  the  floor.  High-spirited  lads,  full  of 
life  and  fun,  are  constantly,  by  some  means  or  other,  getting  their  wei2;ht  on 
the  diseased  limb — not,  of  course,  during  the  acute  and  painful  stage,  but 
afterwards — and  thereby  prolonging  the  disease. 

Fig.  669. 


Dnmbrowski's  splint  as  modified  for  nse  in  hip-disease. 


Another  splint,  of  which,  from  the  little  experience  I  have  as  yet  had  with 

it,  I  think  highly,  combines  the  principle  of  immobility  with  that  of  taking- 
the  weight  oft'  the  limb.  It  is  similar  to  that  described  at  page  317,  with  the 
addition  of  a  moulded-felt  portion  for  the  ilium,  to  whichthe  metal  rod 
extends.     There  is  no  hinge  opposite  either  hip  or  ankle  ;  but  there  is  one  at 
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the  kneo.     In  those  that  I  have  had  made,  my  directions  have  been  to  place 

an  additional  thickness  of  metal  over  tlie  splint,  from  the  middle  of  the  dium 
to  the  nntklle  of  the  thigh,  so  as  the  more  securely  to  guard  against  adduc- 
tion. "With  this  instrument,  immobility  of  tlie  liip  is  to  a  great  measure,  if 
not  entirely,  secured.  The  foot  never  comes  to  the  ground,  and  therefore  no 
body-weight  can  be  transmitted  from  it  to  the  liip ;  care,  however,  nnist  be 
used  tliatduring  its  application  the  limb  is  drawn  well  down,  or  weight  is 
likely  to  be  transmitted  upward  from  the  splints  around  the  thigh  and  leg. 
A  great  advantage  is,  that  mobility  of  the  knee  is  not  interfered  with.  A'fter 
a  \'ery  little  practice  the  patient  can  walk  quite  well  with  this  splint,  without 
crutches. 

AVhen  the  foregoing  few  pages  are  considered,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  surgeon  has  a  very  w^ide  choice  of  appliances  for  the  treatment 
of  hip-disease ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  could  accept,  without  any  grains  of  salt, 
the  dicta  of  each  inventor,  any  and  all  cases  of  hip-disease  would  be  easily 
curable.  But  a  saying  of  my  revered  teacher,  Mr.  J.  H.  Green,  was  marked 
by  his  w^ell-known  wisdom.  "  Whenever  many  instruments  are  invented  to 
fuliil  a  given  purpose,  we  may  be  certain  that  not  one  of  them  is  capable, 
under  all  circumstances,  of  satisfactorily  doing  so."  And  thus,  although  by 
these  various  means — even  by  Dr.  Hutchison's  absence  of  appliance — success 
will,  in  a  certain  number  of  instances,  follow  ;  yet  in  certain  cases,  in  spite  of 
the  most  careful  and  skilful  treatment,  caries  and  suppuration  will  set  in  and 
continue.  Such  cases  occur  in  persons  in  whom  the  strumous,  scrofulous,  or 
tuberculous  taint  is  strongly  developed,  and  in  whom  inflammation  of  bone 
(the  part  primarily  attacked)  runs  on  to  exuberant  granulation,  perhaps  with 
caseous  or  fatty  degeneration,  followed  by  softening  and  suppuration.  That  the 
various  extension  splints  of  Davis,  Sayre,  Taylor,  Andrews,  and  others,  have 
been  more  successful  in  America  than  in  Europe,  is,  because  in  the  younger 
country  struma  is  less  widely  spread,  and  less  deeply  scored,  and  patients  have 
greater  facilities  for  obtaining  fresh,  good  air  than  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Xevertheless,  I  must  repeat  that  the  right  idea,  and  that  most  likely  to  j)ro- 
duce  good  results,  is  the  American,  viz.,  to  get  the  patient  moving  about  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  the  more  chronic  form  of  the  disease, 
it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Hutchison's  plan  may  in  some  cases  suffice.  Sayre's  or 
Taylor's  splints  are  admirable  in  cases  which  are  rather  more  acute ;  but  in 
the  severer  forms  even  these  do  not  answer,  for  excision  is  an  operation  which 
is  still  practised  in  America.  In  such  cases  we  must  not  only  secure  the  joint 
against  pressure,  but  also,  by  some  means  other  than  muscular  contraction, 
against  motion.  Thomas's  and  Dumbrowski's  splints  seem  to  me  the  best 
which  have  been  devised  up  to  the  present  time ;  the  latter  is  that  which  I 
choose  in  severe  cases.  The  defects  of  both  have  been  mentioned  ;  those  of 
the  latter  are  apparently  inseparable  from  any  immobilizing  ai)pliance. 

When  suppuration  supervenes,  the  surgeon  must  be  guided  in  his  treatment 
by  its  quietude  or  vehemence.  If  the  formation  of  pus  be  accompanied  neither 
by  pyrexia  nor  by  marked  increase  of  pain,  the  same  treatment,  that  is,  rest 
to  the  joint  and  movement  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  should  be  maintained  ; 
and  the  surgeon  should  wait  until  the  abscess  is  pretty  near  the  surface  before 
interfering ;  when  near  enough,  he  should  open  it  i)retty  freely,  wash  or 
syrin<^e  out  the  wound,  and  pass  just  within  its  lips  a  drainage  tube,  still  }ier- 
severinii;  in  the  same  treatment,  and  being  very  careful  to  maintain  the  limb  in 
a  straight  line  with  the  body,  and  as  litfle  adducted  as  possible.  Many  (.liil- 
dren  go  through  a  lengthened  period  of  quiet  suppuration,  and  ultimately 
get  well,  with  a  limb,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  good  tleal  shortened — partly  by 
position,  partly  by  alterations,  already  desci'ibed,  about  the  cervix  and  ace- 
tabulum, partly  by  cessation  of  growth.     The  joint  too  is  generally  stiff. 
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But  if  suppuration  be  more  acute,  and  be  attended  by  pyrexia,  and  by  very 
considerable  increase  of  pain,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  some  time  at  least,  to 
enforce  recumbency,  and  to  keep  up  extension  with  immobility,  by  means 
of  one  of  the  appliances  already  described ;  it  may  be  desirable  to  carefully 
examine  and  correct  the  malposture  under  an  ansesthetic,'  and,  if  so,  this  must 
be  done  with  the  greatest  gentleness.  At  the  same  time,  abscesses  sliould  be 
sought  for,  and,  if  of  sufficient  size  and  tenseness  to  be  a  probable  source  of 
pain,  should  be  opened  with  proper  antiseptic  (not  necessarily  Listerian)  pre- 
cautions, and  then  syringed  and  drained.  In  a  few  days  or  weeks,  when 
fever  has  subsided,  the  patient  may  again  be  provided  with  a  suitable  splint, 
and  allowed  to  go  about. 

Intrapelvic  abscess,  especially  if  large,  is  a  very  serious  condition  in  hij)- 
disease,  generally  indicating  necrosis,  present  or  soon  to  follow,  of  the  ace- 
tabular lioor.  Such  disease,  however  we  may  treat  it,  by  rest,  tonics,  and 
exercise,  usually  demands  excision,  and  an  opening,  either  by  removal  of 
sequestra  or  by  trephining,  through  the  acetabulum.  Sometimes  the  abscess 
discharges  itself  either  below  Poupart's  ligament  or  through  the  ischiatic 
notcli,  and  debris  of  bone  may  come  away,  and,  after  years  of  suppuration, 
the  patient  may  recover.  But,  also,  I  have  known  such  an  abscess  to  open 
into  the  rectum  or  bladder.  Every  case  of  large  intrapelvic  abscess  is  attended 
with  danger,  either  from  bursting  into  one  of  the  cavities  above  named,  or 
from  continuing  for  a  lengthened  period,  profuse  suppuration  ultimately  w^ear- 
ing  out  the  patient. 

Suppuration  in  the  hip-joint  is  a  disease  during  which  the  surgeon  must  in 
great  measure  wait  upon  events,  taking  care  to  maintain  the  limb  in  good 
position,  to  keep  the  discharges  free  from  putrefaction,  to  uphold  the  patient's 
health  and  strength,  and,  if  necessary,  to  seize  the  proper  moment  for  excision, 
which,  however,  if  patience  and  care  be  exercised,  is  not  often  needed.^ 

Disease  of  the  Sacro-iliac  Joint. 

The  synchondrosis  between  the  sacrum  and  ilium  differs  from  the  joints 
with  which  we  have  hitherto  had  to  do,  inasmuch  as  there  is  here  no  true 
diarthrosis,  but  a  half-joint — an  amphi-arthrosis.  The  two  bones  are  chiefly 
bound  together  by  coarse-fibred  ligament,  but  at  the  auricular  part  a  layer  of 
cartilage  covers  each  bone.  This  is  considerably  thicker  on  the  sacrum  than 
on  the  ilium.  Between  the  two,  lies,  in  some  persons,  a  yellow  tissue,  very 
like  the  central  parts  of  the  intervertebral  substance.  In  other  subjects  a 
bursa  occupies  that  situation.^  Hence,  as  the  constitution  of  the  joint  is 
simpler  than  that  of  others,  so  also  are  its  diseases.  They  are  all  due  to 
osseous  inflammation  and  its  effects — caries,  caries  necrotica,  and,  when  occa- 
sionally a  larger  sequestrum  entitles  the  disease  to  be  so  named,  necrosis.  The 
locality,  however,  where  these  processes  originate  causes  a  very  considerable 
difference,  from  what  they  present  elsewhere,  in  their  symptoms,  prognosis, 
and  treatment ;  and  therefore  cases  of  sacro-iliac  disease,  though  simple  in 
pathology,  are,  clinically,  often  extremely  obscure. 

In  many  cases  the  inffammation  and  its  resultant  caries  commence  at  the 
front  of  the  sacrum,  being  exactly  similar  to  spinal  caries ;  onlj-,  as  the  con- 
joined parts  of  that  compound  bone  are  not  movable  on  each  other,  no  angular 
curvature  takes  place.    The  disease  may  spread  upward  and  downward,  as  well 

'  The  possibility  of  subluxation  (see  p.     391)  must  not  be  overlooked. 
^  The  question  of  hip-excision,  early  or  late,  is  treated  of  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 
'  For  anatomical  details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  excellent  monograph  by  Luschka  •  Die 
Halbgelenke  des  menschlichen  Korpers. 
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as  backward  towards  the  sacral  canal,  and  may  commit  _^reat  ravages  before 
iiivadin<2:  the  sacro-iliac  joint ;  or  it  may  extend  lateral!}-,  and  veiy  rapidly 
involve  the  synchondrosis.  Another  form  of  the  disease  attacks  oh  arUio  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  sacrum,  or  more  rarely  the  auricular  face  of  the  ilium. 

After  a  certain  time  suppuration  is  set  up,  and  the  resultant  fluid  finds  its 
way  to  the  surface  in  one  of  four  directions.  It  may,  if  the  disease  be  low 
down  on  the  sacrum,  appear  about  the  anus,  simulating  an  ordinary  ischio- 
rectal abscess.  If  higher  on  the  front  of  that  bone,  it  passes  alone;  the  pyri- 
formis  muscle,  and  points  behind  the  great  trochanter.  If  at  the  [tosterior 
part  of  the  synchondrosis,  it  shows  itself  over  the  sacrum.  "While  in  some 
cases  it  appears  under  Poupart's  ligament,  I  am  unable  to  specify  the  exact 
place  of  caries  which  produces  pointing  in  that  locality.  Not  unfrequently 
the  pus  has  not  sufficient  exit  at  the  spot  first  selected,  and  then  points  also  in 
one  of  the  other  places.  The  abscess  being  opened,  a  probe  may  be  passed 
along  its  cavity,  and  may,  in  certain  cases,  impinge  upon  dead  or  diseased 
bone.  This  happens  more  frequently  when  the  opening  is  either  behind  the 
sacrum  or  at  the  groin.  It  is  generally  impossible  to  touch  the  site  of  disease 
when  the  pus  has  pointed  either  behind  the  trochanter  or  near  the  anus  ;  but 
I  have  twice  succeeded  in  doing  so  from  the  former  place,  once  from  the  latter. 

The  prognosis  of  all  these  cases  depends  on  the  locality  of  the  disease,  and 
on  the  mode  of  termination  taken  by  the  inflammation.  The  malady  which 
is  above  described  as  spinal  caries  affecting  the  sacrum,  terminates,  as  a  rule, 
sooner  or  later  in  death,  which  is  generally  lingering,  and  ultimately  due 
either  to  exhaustion,  to  lardaceous  disease  of  the  viscera,  or  to  pulmonary 
complications.  The  disease  affecting  primarily  the  lateral  surface  of  the 
sacrum,  or  the  ilium,  is  of  worse  prognosis  the  further  forward  the  disease  is 
situated.  In  quite  young  people  the  inflammation  maj'  end  in  necrosis,  which 
is  more  hopeful  than  caries. 

Symptoms. — The  first  signs  of  sacro-iliac  disease  differ  considerably,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  j  lart  involved.  In  some  cases  the  earliest  symptom  is 
pain  along  the  sciatic  nerve ;  and  this,  when  the  disease  affects  the  front  of 
the  sacrum,  and  before  it  encroaches  on  the  joint,  may  be  for  a  long  time  the 
only  complaint ;  nor,  indeed,  at  this  stage,  is  any  clear  diagnosis  possible. 
Suspicion  as  to  the  condition  may  be  aroused  by  pressing  from  the  front  of 
the  abdomen  backward.  This  in  sciatica  does  not,  but  in  sacral  disease 
occasionally  does,  cause  pain.  Succussion  and  percussion  at  the  back  of  the 
sacrum  are  frequently  painful  in  commencing  caries.  Examination  by  the 
rectum  affords,  unless  the  disease  be  too  high,  useful  information,  pressure 
backwards  causing  considerable  pain.  If  the  disease  do  not  spread  laterally, 
but  simply  erode  deeply  towards  the  sacral  canal,  the  symptoms  are  very 
obscure,  and  the  diagnosis  exceedingly  difficult. 

When  the  lateral  surface  of  either  ilium  or  sacrum  is  affected,  a  peculiar 
instability,  lameness,  and  weakness  of  the  lower  limb  is  ] produced ;  the  pelvis, 
too,  becomes  oblique,  and  the  leg  of  that  side  is  apparently  lengthened,  rarely 
shortened.^  In  this  state  there  Is  some  resemblance  to  hip-disease;  but  the 
diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  because  there  is  no  Jixity  of  the  thigh.  It  is  true 
that  movements  may  be  painful,  but  if  an  assistant  fix  the  pelvis  without  too 
much  pressure,  the  pain  ceases,  or  is  mitigated.  If  the  patient  be  directed  to 
raise  himself  on  the  toes,  and  then  suddenly  to  come  down  with  a  sharp  jog 

'  I  saw  in  one  case,  in  a  lad  of  14,  a  shortened  limbwith  a  large  abscess  behind  the  trochanter. 
Tlu-  sliortening  amounted  to  nearly  1^  inches,  and  on  this  account  the  possibility  of  the  disease 
being  sacro-iliac  was  doul)ted.  The  boy  was  very  ill  wlien  he  came  into  the  hospital,  and  died 
in  about  three  weeks.  On  post-mortem  examination,  extensive  disease  on  the  front  part  of  the 
sacrum  was  found,  involving  deeply  the  right  synehundrosis. 
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on  the  liGcls,  consklcrable  pain  will  be  felt.  Also — and  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant sj'inptom — if  the  surs^con  places  a  hand  on  each  iliiun  of  the  rocunihent 
patient,  and  then  by  a  sudden  movement  of  botii  towards  the  middle  line 
compresses  the  two  bones  as  thouii:h  he  would  drive  them  together,  and  if, 
when  an  assistant  steadies  one  side  by  firmly  grasping  the  ilium  and  its  ante- 
rior spine,  the  surgeon,  holding  the  other  bone  in  a  like  maimer,  jerks  it  out- 
ward as  though  he  would  sunder  tlie  two  ilia,  })ain  nearly  always  follows  one 
or  the  other,  sometimes  both  movements. 

When  the  disease  attacks  the  posterior  part  of  the  juxtai)osed  surfaces, 
there  are  pain  and  swelling,  and  subsequently  abscess  inside  the  posterior  iliac 
spines. 

With  attention  to  these  details,  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  when  either 
primarily  or  secondarily  it  invades  the  joint,  is  always  feasible.  But  to  de- 
tect a  deep  caries  of  the  sacrum,  especially  if  it  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  a  finger 
passed  into  the  rectum,  is  occasionally  impossible.  In  1871),  a  man  aged  24 
was  under  my  care  w^ith  obscure  symptoms  and  great  weakness ;  he  was  evi- 
dently very  ill.  After  seven  weeks,  an  abscess  appeared  under  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  twelve  days  afterwards  he  complained  of  weakness  in  the 
right  leg,  which  he  could  not  lift  from  the  bed ;  the  attempt  to  do  so  gave 
him  great  pain  ;  the  limb  was  lengthened,  but  the  hip-joint  was  perfectly  free. 
I  now  diagnosed  disease  of  the  sacrum,  spreading  towards  the  right  ilium. 
Exactly  a  week  after  this  he  had  four  fits  of  convulsions,  becamecomatose, 
and  died.  At  the  post-mortem  examination,  a  deep,  carious  ulcer  was  found 
in  the  first  and  second  portions  of  the  sacrum,  and  involving  also  the  lowest 
part  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  The  spinal  canal  was  perlorated,  evidently 
recently,  and  was  full  of  pus. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  sacro-iliac  disease  depends  upon  its  locality, 
as  above  described.  In  cases  of  extensive  caries  of  the  front  of  the  sacrum, 
w^e  can  do  but  little  further  than  tinist  to  rest  and  tonics.  But  when  the 
lateral  surface  only  of  the  sacrum  or  ilium  is  involved,  we-may  be  more  hopeful 
of  doing  good  by  treatment.  Rest  should  be  enforced,  at  first  on  the  back, 
and,  if  the  disease  be  not  severe,  a  pillow  under  both  thighs  and  knees  is  ad- 
vantageous, as  patients  move  much  less  in  such  a  position  than  when  allowed 
to  lie  straight.  If  the  symptoms  be  rather  acute,  I  have  found  advantage  in 
placing  a  Desault's  splint  on  the  limb  of  the  sound  side  and  making  weight- 
extension  on  the  other.  If  the  patient  be  restless,  these  appliances  may  be 
supplemented  by  laying  over  the  patient  a  sheet  weighted  with  sufficiently 
long  sand  bags.  If  there  be  much  pain,  great  relief  is  obtained,  and  I  think 
the  disease  may  sometimes  be  checked,  by  drawing  a  line  with  the  actual 
cautery  along  the  joint,  or  by  making  by  the  same  means  an  eschar  just  inside 
the  posterior-superior  iliac  spine.  Of  course,  when  the  patient  lies  on  his  back, 
this  cannot  be  done  ;  a  prone  couch  must  first  be  procured.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, such  treatment  has  its  disadvantages,  since  the  cicatrix,  if  the  disease 
be  protracted,  may  give  way  when  it  becomes  necessarv  that  the  patient 
should  resume  a  su})ine  position.  For  the  same  reason,  blisters  can  only  be 
used  if  a  prone  couch  be  available. 

If  an  abscess  form  over  or  close  to  the  sacrum,  it  should  be  opened  sufficiently 
early,  and  the  surgeon  should  take  this  opportunity  of  examining  the  condi- 
tion with  his  finger  and  with  a  probe.  In  some  cases  a  very  superficial,  in 
others  a  deeper  caries  wull  be  found ;  in  some  an  opening,  a  sort  of  osseous 
sinus  or  cloaca,  will  be  found  passing  through  the  joint  to  the  pelvis,  or  again 
in  others  the  probe  impinges  on  a  sequestrum.  In  all  these  events,  surgery 
will  be  of  benefit.  The  removal  of  a  sequestrum  by  enlarging  the  opening 
has,  twice  in  my  hands,  proved  curative ;  and  when  caries,  lying  at  the  back 
VOL.  IV.— 2G 
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of  the  joint,  is  accessible  without  any  great  difficulty,  a  prouui;e  and  the  osteo- 
trite will  remove  tlic  disease,  and  may  entirely  cure  it,  though  probably 
slowly. 

But  when  a  passage  leads  right  through  the  sacro-iliac  joint  into  the  pel- 
vis, very  careful  examination  and  consideration  of  the  case  are  required.  The 
passage  may  either  atlect  the  joint  oidy,  or  it  may  be  a  sinus  leading  to  very 
extensive  disease  in  front  of  the  sacrum.  All  this  must  be  examined  into  by 
the  methods  above  described.  If  no  clear  evidence  of  anterior  sacral  disease 
can  be  found,  the  proper  course  is  to  eidargc  this  ])a8sage,  clear  away  any  soft- 
ened bone  with  a  small  trei)hinc  or  with  a  gouge,  and  pass  a  drainage-tube 
into  the  pelvis.  Such  treatment  will  often  be  useful,'  but  the  case  will  pro- 
gress very  slowly. 

If  the  surgeon  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  front  of  the  sacrum  is  dis- 
eased, his  course  will  depend  upon  the  more  or  less  debilitated  state  of  the 
patient.  If  he  be  emaciated,  and  much  worn  by  pain  or  by  suppuration, 
there  is  probably  nothing  to  be  done  save  by  rest  and  medicine  to  alleviate 
his  sufferings.  But  if  he  be  still  fairly  strong  and  robust,  I  would  strongly 
advise  perforation  along  the  sinus-track,  and  drainage.  The  rapidity  of  the 
disease  is  certainly  lessened  by  keeping  the  pelvis  and  the  carious  surface  as 
free  from  pus  as  possible. 


Anchylosis. 

The  term  Anchylosis,  or  Ankylosis,  which  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word 
{ayxvxou.  to  beud  sharply),  did  not  originally  signify,  as  it  now  does,  fixity  or 
stitthess,  but  a  bend  or  angle.  This  singular  change  in  meaning  necessitates 
the  use  of  awkward  and  pleonastic  language ;  we  often  have  to  speak  of  a 
straight  or  of  an  angular  anchylosis. 

Anchylosis  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages  as  one  of 
the  modes  in  which  aft'ections  of  joints  may  terminate  ;  it  is  therefore  not  a 
disease,  but  the  more  or  less  inconvenient  result  of  a  past  malady.  It  is  due 
to  the  adherence  together,  by  bands  of  new  and  abnormal  material,  of  two 
joint-bones.  The  new  material  is  formed  from  inflammatory  products,  nearly 
always  from  granulations  which  have  become  tissue  that  may  have  remained 
fibrous,  or  may  have  developed  into  bone.  In  the  former  case,  the  anchylosis 
is  called  false,  in  the  latter,  true  anchylosis.^  The  new  material  is  an  inflam- 
mator}^  product,  whose  origin  has  to  a  certain  degree  been  traced.  AVe  will 
here  take  up  the  narrative  at  that  point  when  either  a  synovial  or  osteal  inflam- 
mation has  destroyed  the  cartilages  and  the  articular  lamella,  filling  the  joint- 
cavity  with  granulations  si)ringing  from  the  s3'novial  membrane  and  from  the 
bony  cancelli,  or  rather  from  the  membrane  lining  the  cancelli.  AVhen  these 
granulations,  more  especially  those  from  the  two  o})posite  bones, have  coalesced, 
the  next  step  is  the  conversion  of  these  embryonic  formations  into  fibre-cells, 
and  then  into  a  coarse,  cicatricial  fibrous  tissue,  which,  of  course,  involves  also 
the  granulating  synovial  and  perisynovial  structures.  Thus,  the  two  bones 
become  joined  together  by  a  strong  bond  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
joint-cavity.  If  a  section  be  made  of  an  articulation  advancing  towards  this 
condition,  it  will  be  noticeable  that  fibrification  of  granulations  proceeds  chiefly 

1  Tliroo  years  ago  I  pei-fdrniod  this  operation  for  a  yonng  woman,  and  in  throe  montlis  she  was 
abh;  to  walk  short  distancfs  witliont  jjain,  wearing  a  broad  beU.  Tiio  discharge  from  the  wound 
became!  quite  trilling,  but  this  remained  open  for  nineteen  and  a  half  months,  and  then  healed  ; 
Bhe  is  now  perfectly  sound. 

*  Other  causes  of  joint  stiffness,  viz.,  thickening  and  shortening  of  synovial  and  perisynovial 
tissues,  and  muscular  contraction,  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 
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from  the  bone;  from  every  oancellar  wall  a  fasciculus  of  fil)rcs  appears  to 
spring,  and  to  advance  into  the  midst  of  the  graiuilations,  the  separate  bundles 
diverging  a  little.  In  the  intersitaces  formed  by  tiiis  divergence,  may  still  l)e 
seen  collections  of  granulation-cells — round  in  certain  parts ;  spindle-shaped, 
or  already  becoming  distinct  fibre-cells,  in  others.  Wherever  the  tissue  is  more 
advance<l,  no  such  structures  remain;  the  whole  mass  has  become  fibrous.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  granulating  synovial  tissues  likewise  cicatrize  in  the  same 
way;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  fil)rillization  s})reads  thence  much  towards 
the  central  parts  of  the  new  tissue,  but  rather  outwards,  into  as  much  of  the 
periarticular  tissue  as  was  previously  inflamed.  Now,  in  all  cases,  as  in 
every  cicatrix,  this  new  tissue  has  a  great  tendency  to  contract ;  hence,  unless 
prevented,  the  bones  will  become,  for  a  certain  time  after  fibrification  is 
completed,  more  tightly  bound  together,  and  the  circumference  of  the  j)art, 
no  longer  deserving  the  name  of  a  joint,  will  diminish.  Any  sinus-mouths 
that  remain  will  from  the  same  cause  be  drawn  inward,  and  become  depressed 
cicatrices.  But  a  further  step  in  organization  is  often  taken ;  the  fibres  be- 
come bony,  ossification  creeping  along  them  from  the  cancellar  plates  towards 
the  centre,  forming,  since  the  fibres  are  interlaced^  a  bony  network,  which 
afterwards  is  fashioned  into  properly-formed  cancelli,  while  the  outer  layer 
becomes  a  cortex  of  solid  osseous  tissue;  so  that  ultimately  a  section  through 
both  bones  will  not  exhibit  any  line  of  junction.  Before  me  now  are  two  such 
sections,  one  of  the  hip  and  one  of  the  elbow;  in  neither  is  it  possible  to  trace 
where  the  one  bone  begins  and  the  other  leaves  off,  neither  can  any  inter- 
mediate uniting  material  be  found.  The  process,  as  thus  described,  is  a  slow 
one,  such  as  may  follow  chronic  disease ;  and,  indeed,  when  anchylosis  results 
from  acute  malady,  the  production  of  its  false  form  is  generally,  of  the  true 
form  is  always,  slow.  But  there  are  certain  diseases,  as  for  instance  dry  syno- 
vitis and  some  forms  of  absorption-disease,  which  seem  to  result  in  a  very 
rapid,  true  anchylosis.  The  process  whereby  such  a  result  can  be  so  quickly 
achieved  is  very  difficult  to  understand ;  it  is  probably,  however,  much  the 
same  as,  only  much  more  rapid  than,  that  above  described.  We  know  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  acute  ulcer  of  cartilage,  with  clean-cut  edges;  tliere 
is  therefore  no  difficulty  in  that  direction,  but  the  rapidity  of  bone-formation 
is  not  easily  comprehensible.^ 

Every  stiftene(l  joint,  however,  does  not  owe  its  immobility  to  anchylosis ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  synovial  disease  may  expend  its  chief  activity  on  the 
surroundings  of  the  joint ;  or,  again,  a  synovitis  may  have  been  cured  at  a 
stage  when  only  a  part,  at  the  periphery  of  the  articular  cartilages,  has  been 
destroyed,  the  cavity  having  been  encroached  upon  but  not  filled  up  by 
infianimatory  products.  In  the  former  case,  the  loss  of  mobility  is  due  to 
periarticular  impediments ;  in  the  latter,  to  what  are  often  termed  bands  of 
adhesion.  These  bands  run  from  bone  to  bone,  attached  to  points  whence 
the  cartilages  have  disappeared,  and  projecting  from  the  thickened  synovial 
membrane  into  the  cavity,  as  the  columnte  carnea?  of  the  heart  [jroject  from 
the  wall  into  the  lumen  of  the  ventricle.  Their  ill  eftect  on  the  function  of 
the  joint  depends  upon  their  brevity  and  upon  their  position.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  two  causes  of  joint  stifthess  are  usually  combined ;  bands  of 
adhesion  probably  never  occur  without  periarticular  impediments,  though  the 
latter  may  occur  alone. 

To  complete  this  view  of  joint-stiftness,  we  must  add  yet  another  cause, 
namely,  muscular  contracture,  the  pathology  of  which  has  already  been 
examined.     With  this  is  frequently  combined  fascial  shortening,  sometimes 

^  Patients  with  the  diseases  in  question  suffer  great  pain,  or  are  verv  ill ;  so  that  the  affected 
joint  is  likely  to  escape  examination,  and  there  may  in  these  cases  be  some  error  of  observation. 
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merely  tlic  result  of  long-continued  position,  but  fiometimes  also  due  to  infiara- 
matory  changes  propagated  from  the  perisynovial  structures. 

The  diapiiosls  between  true  anchylosis  and  all  other  forms  of  joint-stiffness 
depends  upon  a  perception  of  entire  immobility,  which  is  much  more  easily 
made  out  when  the  surgeon  has  to  do  with  a  joint  that  lies  between  two  bones 
of  considerable  lencjth,  such,  for  instance,  as  tlie  knee,  than  when  one  of  tlie 
bones  is  short,  well  covered,  and  difficult  to  tix,  or  has  other  joints  in  close 
proximity  to  that  which  is  being  examined,  the  i>roblem  then  being  difficult, 
and  sometimes  impossible  of  solution.  Some  aid  may  be  obtained  by  watch- 
ing the  muscles  which  move  the  joint ;  in  true  anchylosis  these  remain  during 
examination  perfectly  passive,  but  in  the  false  form  of  union  the  Hexors 
twitch  on  any  attenii)t  to  straighten  the  extensors,  or  any  effort  to  bend  the 
limb.  The  twitch,  if  the  bonds  of  a  fibrous  anchylosis  be  very  short,  is  often 
slight  enough  to  be  doubtful.  In  true  anchylosis,  the  muscles  above  the  joint 
are  more  completely  wasted  than  those  below.  If  points  of  bone  close  to  tlie 
joint,  both  above  and  below,  be  sufficiently  superficial,  the  surgeon  may  listen 
throuii'h  a  stethoscope  placed  on  the  one,  while  the  other  is  sharply  struck, 
an  ivory  pleximeter  being  interposed.  The  sound  transmitted  from  one 
bone  to  the  other  will  be  much  clearer  and  brighter  if  the  anchylosis  be  true, 
than  if  it  be  false. 

"SVhen  some  mobility,  muscular  twitching,  or  other  symptom,  indicates 
that  no  true  anchylosis  exists,  there  still  remains  to  be  discovered  the  cause 
of  what  immobility  there  may  be.  A  false  anchylosis,  if  the  bones  be  very 
closely  bound  together,  yields  but  very  little,  and  even  that  little  with  a  reluc- 
tance which  it  requires  some  force  to  overcome ;  but  when  the  uniting  fibres 
are  longer,  and  the  bones  therefore  further  apart,  the  joint  may  permit  move- 
ment through  a  certain  space.  The  movement,  however,  is  not  entireh'  free, 
still  requiring  some  force,  and  the  more  according  as  the  limb  is  brought  fur- 
ther from  its  accustomed  position,  until  at  length  it  will  go  no  further.  The 
movement  is  constrained,  and  the  check  gradual, 

"When  the  so-called  bands  of  adhesion  produce  stiffness,  lameness  of  various 
kinds  and  degrees  may  be  produced.  All  movements,  for  instance,  may  be 
free  save  in  one  direction ;  or  they  may  be  all  free  to  a  certain,  perhaps  to  a 
very  small,  degree,  but  within  that  degree  perfectly  free — restricted  but  not 
restrained.  The  check  is  very  sudden,  and,  as  a  rule,  unyielding.  The 
same  thing  may  be  produced  by  ligamentous  shortening,  but  when  the  limb 
is  moved  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  the  restricted  direction,  and  a  little  further  pro- 
pulsion is  added,  bands  of  adhesion,  being  stretched,  give  a  more  or  less  sharp, 
sometimes  a  sickening  pain  ;  while  vshortened  ligaments  are  always  painless, 
or  nearly  so,  when  moderately  stretched.  Muscular  contracture  rarely  stands 
alone  as  a  cause  of  joint-stiffness,  but  when  it  so  far  predominates  as  to  be 
considered  in  the  question  of  diagnosis,  there  will  rarely  be  any  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  it  from  other  conditions,  even  during  consciousness.  The  limb 
moves  quite  freely  till  chocked,  and  is  stopped  by  an  elastic  and  yielding  hin- 
drance; pushed  still  a  little  further,  and  suddenly  released,  it  flies  l)ack  as 
though  by  a  spring.  During  these  manoeuvres  the  movements  of  muscles  and 
tendons  can  be  very  plainly  felt. 

But,  unless  the  case  be  almost  self-evident,  it  is  better  to  put  the  patient 
under  the  influence  of  ether,  after  he  has  been  examined  during  consciousness. 
This  rule  especially  applies  to  such  joints  as  present  difficulties  in  the  matter 
of  diagnosis,  and  particularly  to  the  shoulder,  hip,  and  ankle.  The  advantage 
gained  by  a  resort  to  ana'sthesia  is  absence  of  muscular  resistance,  ]>ermitting 
the  recognition  of  slight  flexibility  or  rotation,  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
detected. 
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Treatment  of  Anchylosis. — In  order  to  advise  whether  joint-stifFness 
should  bo  subjected  to  any  treatment,  many  jioints  liave  to  be  considered : 
(1)  The  inconvenience  which  the  immobility  produces.  (2)  The  amount  of 
advantage  which  any  interference  is  likely  to  confer.  (3)  Tlie  severity  of 
any  operation  necessary  to  produce  adequate  results. 

The  decision  of  the  first  question  must  depend  in  part  upon  the  importance, 
in  part  upon  the  [)Osition  of  the  joint ;  for  instance,  stiffness  of  the  liip  is  a 
matter  of  more  inqtortance  than  that  of  the  knee,  and  more  imjiortant  than 
that  of  the  ankle,  while  stitfness  is  of  less  inqiortance  at  the  shoulder  than  at 
the  elbow,  because  mobility  of  the  scapula  so  greatly  conq)ensates  for  fixity  at 
the  scapulo-huraeral  joint ;  but  the  locality  of  the  stiff  joint  is  of  less  moment 
than  the  posture  in  which  it  has  been  anchylosed.'  Thus,  a  shoulder  fixed 
very  close  to  the  side,  a  straight  elbow,  a  fiexed  wrist,  a  fiexed  hi}»  or  knee, 
are  all  very  inconvenient ;  while  the  ankle  fixed  in  any  posture  but  such  as 
allows  the  foot  to  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  leg  is,  according  to  the  amount  of 
its  deviation,  very  awkward ;  therefore,  to  overcome  joint-stifFness  in  any  of 
these  inconvenient  postures,  an  operation  may  be  advised  of  much  greater 
severity  than  would  be  desirable  for  any  of  the  joints  in  a  less  inconvenient 
position.  Especially,  too,  nmst  we  take  into  consideration  the  worldly 
position  and  surroundings  of  the  patient,  whose  usual  occupations,  wliether 
for  pleasure  or  livelihood,  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  fixity  of  a  joint  in 
some  awkward  and  embarrassing  posture. 

The  problems  Avith  which  the  surgeon  has  to  deal  are  these.  In  case  of 
fixity  in  an  inconvenient  posture,  can  a  better  position  be  secured  ?  And 
whatever  be  the  posture  of  fixity,  can  we  give  to  the  joint  motion  through 
certain  limits  without  at  the  same  time  producing  abnormal  mobility?  The 
answers  to  these  queries  depend,  in  part,  on  the  joint  aftected,  in  part  on  the 
cause  of  stiffness.  The  relativ^e  ease  with  which  these  causes  are  overcome  lie 
in  this  order:  Most  easy,  other  things  being  equal,  is  muscular  shortening;* 
next,  perisynovial  thickening  and  bands  of  adhesion ;  third,  false  anchylosis 
with  long  fibrous  bonds ;  fourth,  false  anchylosis  with  short  bonds ;  fifth, 
true  anchylosis  ;  and  in  the  same  order  stands  the  possibility  or  probability 
of  securing  some  mobility.  Those  joints  in  which  the  socket  of  the  one  Iwne 
does  not  much  embrace  or  surround  the  head  or  condyle  of  the  other,  are 
more  readily  changed  in  position  than  others,  and  mobility  is  more  easily  con- 
ferred upon  them  ;  but  such  joints,  the  area  of  contact  being  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  articulating  surface,  are  apt  to  be  thrown  by  ill- 
directed  force  into  subluxation,  or  to  receive  mol)ility  in  abnormal  directions. 

We  will,  for  the  present,  leave  the  metlKxls  of  dealing  with  true  anchylosis, 
and  study  the  treatment  in  different  articulations  of  other  forms  of  joint-stiff- 
ness ;  we  shall  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  consider  the  sort  of  cases  which 
may  be  subjected  to  those  methods,  and  the  cases  which  should  be  let  alone. 

The  general  method  of  treatment,  and  the  precautions  to  be  observed,  may 
be  given  thus:  In  mere  contracture,  section  of  tendons,  muscles,  or  fasciiiB, 
will  be  sufficient  to  allow  replacement  and  mobility  ;  but  since  some  of  the 
other  causes  of  fixity  are  usually  also  present,  it  will  be  better  to  be  always 
prepared  for  further  interference.  The  patient  should  be  conq>letely  under 
the  influence  of  ether.  If  scars  are  situated  on  the  side  towards  which  the 
deformity  inclines,  they  will  have  to  be  separated  with  a  tenotome  from 
underlying  parts  ;  if  they  are  flat,  and  have  a  pretty  even  surface,  this  can  be 

'  In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  very  frequently  insisted  on  treating  joint-diseases  in  a  good 
position,  bat  the  subject  may  here  again  be  reverted  to  as  being  so  extrenicly  inijiortant,  since  tlie 
best  posture  for  treating  articular  inflammation  is  also  the  most  suitable  should  anchylosis  occur. 

*  bave  in  certain  cases  when  the  shortening  muscle  cannot  safely  be  reached  with  the  knife. 
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done  at  tlic  time  when  tho  other  stops  are  taken.  If  they  are  depressed  and 
funnel-shaiK'd,  they  can  rarely  be  divick-d  without  euttiiiij:;  oti"  their  neck,  and 
leavinii;  a  'j;ai)  in  the  midst;  if  this  is  on  the  side  of  deflection,  the  hole  may, 
in  stretching,  tear.  Hence  it  is  better  to  divide  such  depressed  cicatrices  some 
days  before  the  chief  operation,  and,  by  moving  them  frequently  over  subja- 
cent parts,  prevent  them  from  again  becoming  so  closely  attached.  This 
little  procedure  is  generally  so  painless  that  it  may  be  done  without  using  an 
anjesthetic. 

The  change  of  position,  or  restoration  of  movement,  is  to  be  effected,  under 
deep  ansesthesia,  by  the  judicious,  yet  resolute  ap}>lication  of  manual  force. 
The  object  of  the  procedure  is  to  break  tlirough  tlie  thickened  tissue  of  i)eri- 
synovial  impediments,  or  of  bands  of  adhesion,  and  also  to  rupture  the  shorter 
and  thicker,  im})eding  attachments  of  false  ancliylosis.  If  these  parts  be  merely 
stretched,  inflammation,  or  sometimes  considerable  pain  witliout  demonstra- 
ble inflammation,  follows,  and  the  operation  will  have  been  useless,  or  even 
injurious;  but  rent  cicatricial  bands  very  rarely  inflame,  especially  if  the 
rupture  be  complete.  The  surgeon's  object  should  be  ett'ected  by  a  series  of 
jerks,  carried  out  thus ;  the  limb  should  always  first  be  impelled  in  a  direc- 
tion op[)osite  to  that  in  which  we  wish  to  move  the  joint ;  for  example,  if 
we  desite  to  flex  a  limb  fixed  in  too  straight  a  position,  we  first  extend  it  still 
further,  rupturing  probably  a  few  bands,  and  then  flex  it  till  a  sufliciently 
decided  resistance  is  encountered ;  next  let  the  part  recede  a  little  towards 
extension,  in  order  to  gain  a  little  impetus,  and  then  by  a  rapid,  but  not  vio 
lent,  motion  towards  flexion,  rupture  the  first  and  probably  chief  imjiedi- 
ment.  We  press  the  limb  again  towards  flexion  until  other  obstacles  occur, 
and  repeat  these  manoeuvres  until  all  are  overcome,  or  at  least  until  all  has 
been  done  that  is  considered  safe  and  desirable.  If  any  point  has  been,  during 
examination,  found  to  be  painful  in  the  way  indicating  the  presence  of  bands 
of  adhesion,  it  is  well  to  steady  the  part  during  their  rupture  by  pressing 
firmly  with  the  thumb  on  the  painful  spot.  But  during  this  process  the  beha- 
vior of  tendons  and  bands  of  fascia, and  of  cicatrices,  must  be  carefully  watched; 
should  the  former  tighten  sufliciently  to  evidently  impede  movement,  they 
must  be  divided,  while,  if  the  hindrance  come  from  scars,  these  must  be 
separated. 

The  after-treatment  must  at  first  be  directed  to  prevent  or  minimize 
inflammatory  consequences :  entire  rest  must  be  secured,  and  cold,  in  the 
form  of  ice-bags,  should  be  employed.  If  merely  change  of  position  have 
been  the  object  of  treatment,  rest  may  be  maintained  until  completion  of  the 
case :  if  mobility  have  been  aimed  at,  passive  motion  must  be  employed  on 
the  third  day,  unless  some  inflammation  have  set  in.  This  must  of  necessity 
be  to  a  certain  degree  painful ;  if  too  much  so,  an  anaesthetic  may  be  again 
administered,  and  indeed,  if  necessary,  reiterated. 

In  the  manipulation  of  each  joint,  certain  methods  of  movement  should  be 
adopted,  and  certain  precautions  used,  wdiich  need  only  very  brief  mention, 
because  the  above  general  directions  give  a  great  part  of  what  is  necessary. 

Shoulder. — Method. — One  hand  is  placed  wnth  the  palm  on  the  acromion  ; 
the  fingers  and  thumb  grasp  between  them  the  head  of  the  humerus.  The 
first  movement  is  to  be  rotation  outward  and  inward,  efi:ected  by  holding  in 
the  other  hand,  the  elbow  bent  at  a  right  angle.  The  arm  is  then  brought 
in  front  of  the  body  till  the  elbow  lies  over  the  lower  costal  cartilages,  and 
then  it  is  placed  l)ehind  the  trunk.  Afterwards,  circumduction  is  used  in  an 
increasingly  wide  circle. 

Caution. — By  no  means  let  the  arm  be  abducted  directly  from  the  side  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  process,  lest  it  be  dislocated  downward. 
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Elbow. — Method. — The  patient  lying  on  the  baok,  the  surgeon  places  his 
foot  on  a  stool,  so  as  to  bring  his  knee  on  a  level  with  the  niuttress.  He 
receives  the  elbow  in  his  hand,  j>lacc(l  upon  his  knee,  grasping  witli  his  other 
hand  the  forearm  just  above  the  wrist.  While  bending  or  straightening  the 
elbow,  he  must  press  his  thunilj  on  the  head  of  the  radius,  forcing  it  to  follow 
the  direction  of  either  movement.  When  bending  and  straightening  are 
sulKciently  free,  rotation  must  also  be  employed.  AVhen,  but  this  is  rare,  it 
is  necessary  to  divide  the  biceps  tendon,  the  arm  must  be  straightened  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  and  the  skin-puncture  nuist  be  on  the  iinier  side. 

Caution. — The  chief  danger  is  luxation  forward  of  the  radius,  if  the  arm 
be  incautiously  straightened  ;  when  the  biceps  is  contractured,  the  tlunnb  must 
be  used  as  indicated.  Rotation  must  not  be  i)ractised  by  grasping  the  pa- 
tient's hand,  lest  the  wrist  be  sprained  ;  but  by  grasping  the  carjjus  and  lower 
end  of  the  forearm.  The  biceps  tendon  must  never  be  divided  unless  attempted 
extension  cause  it  to  start  well  forward,  so  as  to  permit  its  section  without 
endangering  the  artery  or  nerve. 

Wrist  and  FIxVgers.  —  3I(ithod. — Inflammations  of  the  wrist-joint  that 
result  in  fixity,  involve  the  fingers  by  thecal  adhesions  ;  these  should  be  dealt 
with  first.  The  surgeon  places  his  thumb  on  the  front  of  the  middle  phalanx, 
so  as  to  steady  it,  while  with  his  index  and  middle  fingers  he  bends  the  stiff- 
ened ungual  phalanx,  his  own  and  the  patient's  fingers  being  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  He  then  goes  through  the  same  mananivre  for  the  second 
phalanx ;  to  move  the  first,  it  is  best  to  grasp  the  bone  at  its  condyles.  The 
bend  should  be  sudden  and  complete,  applied  at  first  to  each  finger  separately, 
and  then  to  them  altogether,  clenching  the  whole  hand.  Afterward,  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal  joint  must  be  circumducted.  In  dealing  with  the  wrist,  the 
surgeon  grasps  the  lower  end  of  the  forearm  in  one  hand,  and  the  carpus 
and  metacarpus  with  the  other,  using  his  thumbs  to  make  pressure  on  any 
painful  spots.     After  flexion  and  extension,  rotation  must  also  be  made  free. 

Caution. — At  this  joint,  more  than  at  any  other,  pressure  on  painful  spots 
with  the  thumb,  is  essential,  to  prevent  subluxation  of  a  carpal  bone.  It  is 
especially  necessary  to  proceed  at  this  joint  by  a  succession  of  short,  sharp 
jerks,  after  the  fingers  have  been  freed. 

Hip. — 3Tcfhod. — The  malposture  of  this  joint  is  nearly  always  a  combina- 
tion of  flexion  with  adduction.  The  patient  is  first  placed  on  the  back  ;  the 
limb  is  grasped  at  the  condyles,  and  by  a  series  of  jerks  is  bent  up  till  the  knee 
is  not  far  from  the  mammary  region  ;  then  it  is  brought  down,  both  feet  being 
placed  on  the  table  with  the  heels  near  the  ischial  tuberosities,  and  the  knees 
are  se[»arated  as  far  as  they  will  go ;  afterwards,  the  thigh,  placed  in  me- 
dium extension  (in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  tlie  trunk),  is  abducted  ;  during 
this  last  movement,  the  adductors  will  resist ;  the  adductor  longus  and  gra- 
cilis, together  with  bands  of  the  pubic  part  of  the  fascia  lata,  will  start  into 
strong  relief;  they  may  require  division,  of  which  hereafter.  Afterwards, 
full  extension  is  to  be  enforced.^  If  the  bands  of  adhesion,  or  the  anchylosis, 
be  very  firm,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  obtain  the  necessary  power  while  the 
patient  is  on  a  bed  or  table ;  he  may  then  bo  ])laced  on  a  mattress  on  the 
ground,  and  the  thigh  may  be  manipulated  as  in  Bigelow's  method  of  reducing 
dislocation.  To  obtain  complete  extension  is  often  impossible  while  the  pa- 
tient lies  supine  and  at  full  length  on  the  mattress  ;  he  may  then  be  drawn  to 
the  end  of  the  table  so  that  his  ischia  are  at  the  edge,  his  sound  leg  being 

•  By  this  term  I  mean  a  position  suck  that  the  knee  lies  posterior  to  the  lateral  meJiau  plane  of 
the  body. 
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supported  on  a  chair  or  by  an  assistant,  while  the  surgeon  presses  the  flexed 
thi>i;h  Inu'kward,  takiiii^oare  tljat  the  pelvis  is  properly  fixed.  Or  the  patient 
niav  be  jtlaced  on  his  sound  side,  when  the  surireon,  placiiiic  one  hand  on  tlie 
huttofk,  t^rasps  the  thigh  at  the  knee  with  tlic  other,  and  forcibly  draws  it 
backwards.  These  are  the  results  which  are  aimed  at,  but  I  need  hardly  say 
that  prudence  generally  renders  it  necessary  to  stop  short  of  this  ideal.  Fre- 
quently, after  a  certain  amount  has  been  effected  by  operation,  gradual  exten- 
sion, or  a  subsequent  stretching,  may  enable  us  to  gain  a  great  deal  more. 

Myotomy  about  the  hij)  may  be  pretty  extensively  practised.  I  liave  fre- 
quently carried  the  operation  very  far,  with  excellent  results;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  ilio-psoas,  which  is  the  chief  agent  in  maintaining  flexion,  is 
scarcely  within  reach  of  the  tenotome.  Certain  structures  that  aid  in  keep- 
ing up  that  posture  can,  liowever,  be  divided,  permitting  force  to  be  more 
ininiediately  exercised  on  the  contractured  muscle.  These  are  the  iliac  por- 
tion of  the  fascia  lata,  its  tensor  muscle,  and  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  femoris. 
To  divide  the  former,  the  surgeon  should  observe,  while  extension  is  exer- 
cised on  the  limb,  the  extent  of  subcutaneous  section  to  be  made.  Let  the 
limb  be  flexed  enough  to  relax  the  skin,  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  flank 
as  much  as  possible  outwards ;  the  tenotome  is  inserted  a  little  below  and 
internal  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  its  point  being  directed 
outward,  and,  as  it  passes  on,  the  handle  is  to  be  raised  a  little,  so  as  to  let  the 
blade  glide  around,  close  to  the  bone,  to  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  dor- 
sum ilii ;  the  knife  now^  lies  between  the  bone  and  the  higher  portions  of  the 
tensor  vaginte  femoris,  and  by  causing  the  handle  to  pass  in  a  semicircle  down- 
ward, while  the  blade,  taking  the  opposite  course,  is  kept  close  to  the  crest 
of  the  ilium,  the  origin  of  the  muscle  is  separated  from  the  bone,  while  the 
thiffh  is  extended  as  far  as  may  be ;  afterwards,  the  edge  is  turned  outward, 
towards  the  skin,  and  the  fascia  lata  is  divided,  partly  by  pressing  it  down  on 
the  blade  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  partly  by  a  sawing  movement 
of  the  knife. 

The  tendon  of  the  rectus  femoris  may  be  divided  through  a  puncture  either 
on  its  inner  or  its  outer  side ;  the  latter  is  preferable.  The  skin  should  be 
shifted  w^ell  inward,  and  the  knife  should  be  inserted  about  half  an  inch  from, 
and  a  little  below,  the  anterior  inferior  iliac  spine ;  the  blade  must  be  sunk 
pretty  deeply,  and  must  go  fairly  under  the  tendon  of  origin  ;  by  carrying 
it  upward  w^hile  depressing  the  handle,  that  tendon  is  easily  divided. 

The  adductors  frequently  require  division  ;^  sometimes  only  the  superficial, 
sometimes  the  deeper  ones  likewise ;  the  internal  parts  of  the  fascia  lata  must 
also  in  such  cases  be  incised.  The  patient  must  lie  on  his  back,  and  the  limb 
be  held  in  extension  and  in  abduction  sufficient  to  make  prominent  the  tendon 
of  origin  of  the  long  adductor,  just  outside  of  which  the  puncture  is  to  be 
made.  A  rather  stout  tenotome  being  chosen,  and  the  skin  drawn  well 
downward,  the  surgeon  enters  the  knife  a  little  outside  that  tendon,  and  so 
high  that  he  feels  the  blade  coursing  along  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Turning 
the  cutting  edge  inward,  he  not  so  much  divides  the  tendon  as  peels  it  from 
the  bone;  this  allows  more  abduction,  and  renders  the  gracilis  tight,  when  its 
tendon  is  to  be  similarly  dealt  with.  Now  the  fascia  is  found  to  be  tight, 
not  in  one  uniform  plane,  but  in  bands  and  puckerings  here  and  there;  these 
are  also  to  be  severed,  but  not  very  near  the  bone,  especially  in  the  male, 
lest  the  crus  penis  be  wounded.     The  surgeon  must  now  see  whether  the 

•  There  is  a  condition,  much  more  common  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  of  shortening 
of  the  adductors,  independent  of  any  joint-disease.  Such  patients  cannot  separate  the  knees, 
vrliich  sometimes  even  cross.  Difficulty  in  micturition  without  wetting  the  thighs,  the  impossi- 
bility of  cleanliness,  and  at  a  nubile  age  other  incoiiveuiences,  render  operative  interference 
essential  to  social  life. 
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amount  of  abduction  gaincrl  by  the  above  sections  is  sufficient;  if  not,  lie  must 
examine  the  state  of  the  deei)er  adductors,  Avhjcli,  if  tense  and  firm,  must  also 
be  dividecL  lie  takes  a  tenotome,  with  the  usual  leni^ith  of  cuttin<;-hlade, 
but  with  a  blunt  portion  from  2|  to  3  inches  long ;  he  introduces  this  at  the 
same  {(uncture,  just  outside  the  adductor  longus  tendon,  and  ])lacing  his  left 
index  finger  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  tuber  ischii,  glides  the  blade  down- 
ward (the  patient  being  in  the  supine  position),  until  he  feels  its  ajtproach 
through  the  skin.  Now  the  edge  is  to  be  passed,  close  to  the  bone,  towards 
the  margin  of  the  ischio-pubic  ramus,  withdrawing  it  slightly  at  the  same 
time,  so  that,  by  successive  acts  of  swce[)ing  inward  and  withdrawal,  the 
long  and  short  adductors  are  in  great  part  peeled  away  from  the  bone.  In 
some  cases,  it  will  then  be  found  that  the  pectincus  causes  obstruction,  when 
its  outer  fibres,  the  chief  impediments,  may  be  easily  severed  through  the 
same  puncture. 

The  operation  completed,  the  patient  is  to  be  put  to  bed  w'ith  the  thiffhs 
well  apart,  and  kept  in  that  position  by  means  of  a  sheet  laid  over  them,  with 
sandbags.  If,  previously,  flexion  was  well  marked,  and  has  been  with  diffi- 
culty overcome,  a  firm,  but  not  hard,  horse-hair  pillow  should  be  placed 
under  the  buttocks.  In  some  cases  weight-extension  may  also  be  advan- 
tageously employed.  Passive  movement  should  commence  early,  if  a  mova- 
able  joint  be  desired.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  induction 
of  anicsthesia. 

Cautions. — Such  operations  as  these  should  never  be  undertaken  too  soon 
after  the  subsidence  of  hip-disease.  When  the  original  disease  has  been  of 
long  duration,  and  when  there  is  demonstrably  real  shortening,  with  consider- 
able projection  of  the  trochanter,  great  caution  must  be  used,  since  both  the 
head  of  the  femur  and  the  acetabulum  are  probably  much  changed  in  form. 
To  make  sure  that  the  pelvis  is  fixed,  and  does  not  follow  the  movements  of 
the  thigh,  this  must  be  more  especially  watched  in  extension  (sec  page  384). 
In  making  sections  of  the  muscles,  the  tenotome  must  be  kept  \^Yy  close  to 
the  bone ;  if  the  division  be  made  through  the  bodies  of  the  muscles,  some 
little  distance  from  their  origin,  a  good  deal  of  blood  is  poured  into  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  and  much  ecchymosis  of  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh  takes  place. 
This  does  not  occur  if  the  muscular  origins  be  peeled  away  from  the  pubis 
and  ischium. 

Knee. — Method. — The  knee  is  commonly  fixed  in  flexion  ;  the  muscles  and 
fasciae  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  limb  are  shortened.  The  surgeon  nmst 
first  determine  whether  the  patella  is  fixed  to  the  condyles — generally,  if  at 
all,  to  the  outer  one ;  he  must  also  ascertain  if  subluxation  exists.  If  the 
patella  be  fixed  by  broad,  bony  anchylosis,  the  joint  itself  had  probably  best 
be  let  alone,'  unless  the  surgeon  is  prepared  to  sever  the  patellar  connection 
with  chisel  or  saw ;  if  it  be  attached  by  fibrous  bands,  these  may  be  divided 
by  a  strong  tenotome,  passed  carefully  in  the  direction  of  the  bony  surface. 
This  is  best  done  by  two  punctures  if  the  fixity  be  considerable  and  the  attach- 
ments probably  pretty  wide  ;  the  one  puncture  should  be  at  the  up[)er  outer, 
the  other  at  the  inner  lower,  edije  of  the  patella  ;  the  knife  from  eai-h  should 
pass  the  whole  length  of  the  knee-cap,  and  should  be  carried  oblitjuely  inward 
and  backw^ard  from  the  one,  outward  and  backward  from  the  other  puncture, 
so  that  the  two  sections  may  meet  in  the  position  of  the  ridge  that  separates 
the  two  articular  facets.  After  severance,  the  bone  must  be  freely  moved 
several  times  along  over  the  parts  beneath,  to  secure  as  much  j»ermanent 
mobility  as  possible.  This  operation  should  precede  the  main  procedure  by 
some  days. 

*  Another  device  of  treatment  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
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To  bend  a  straight  Inicr,  is  an  easier  and  simpler  operation  llian  to  piin  good 
position  in  tlie  ojiposite  direction,  and  it  is  not  attended  witli  tlie  danger  of 
subluxation.  The  most  convenient  method  I  find  to  be  this:  Place  the 
patient  on  a  narrow  couch,  or,  if  such  be  inaccessible,  on  tlie  side  of  his  bed, 
so  that  the  part  to  be  treated  may  be  next  the  edge.  Choose  a  block  or  stool 
of  such  height  that  when  the  operator's  foot  rests  upon  it,  his  knee  shall  be  on 
a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  couch  or  bed.  AVhen  the  patient  is  thoroughly 
ansesthetized,  his  thigh  is  aijducted  at  the  hip  and  is  laid  across  the  operator's 
knee,  resting  upon  it  as  u[)on  a  support,  with  the  i)art  just  above  the  jtopliteal 
space.  By  grasping  the  leg  a  little  above  the  malleoli,  the  surgeon  has  now 
ample  leverage,  and  by  successive  small  but  quick  jerks  may  bend  the  joint 
with  facility,"unless  the  anchylosis  be  very  firm.  The  advantage  which  the 
operator  gains  by  using  his  knee  as  a  sup[»ort  is,  that  it  acts  as  a  gauge  of  the 
power  he  is  eni})loy  ing,  and  prevents  its  becoming  excessive,  while  his  position 
is  mechanically  favorable. 

To  straighten  a  bent  knee,  the  patient  may  be  placed  in  one  of  two  positions: 
(1)  he  may  be  on  his  back  upon  a  sufiiciently  firm  couch  or  mattress,  and  a  cer- 
tain convenience  is  obtained  if  this  be  only  just  wide  enough  for  the  patient  to 
lie  safely — for  instance,  unless  ample  manual  aid  be  forthcoming,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  secure,  with  a  broad  strap,  the  patient's  thigh  to  the  bed  ;  or  (2) 
the  patient,  when  etherized,  may  be  turned  over  on  his  face.  This  posture  gives 
to  the  surgeon  certain  mechanical  advantages,  as  the  front  of  the  thigh,  upon 
which  the" counteracting  force  falls,  is  supported  by  the  mattress.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  posture  is  that  much  more  difficulty  is  experienced  in  accurately 
noting  the  eft'ect  produced  ;  hence  I  greatly  prefer  the  former  posture.  In 
either  case,  the  thigh  being  well  fixed  by  bands  or  otherwise,  the  operator 
first  bends  the  knee  still  further,  and  then  by  a  number  of  short,  sharp  jerks 
impels  it  in  the  direction  of  extension.  Two  points  have  in  the  mean  time 
to  be  watched,  viz.,  that  the  tuberosit}^  of  the  tibia  really  follows  the  for- 
ward movement,  and  that  neither  rotation  nor  lateral  movement  of  the  leg 
or  of  the  thigh  is  i)roduced.  Moreover,  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  often  wise 
to  abstain  from  pushing  a  first  operation  too  far.  These  points  will  be  further 
considered  immediately. 

After  a  certain  amount  of  rectification,  according  to  the  case,  has  been 
gained,  further  advance  is  often  prohibited  by  a  peculiar,  elastic,  yet  invin- 
cible, resistance ;  and,  on  placing  his  hand  on  the  popliteal  space,  the  surgeon 
will  feel  the  hamstrings,  and  probably  also  the  fascia,  very  tense.  Xothing 
further  can  be  eflected  till  these  are  divided. 

For  division  of  the  hamstrings,  the  punctures  should  never  be  made  in  the 
popliteal  space,  but  at  the  sides  of  the  limb,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  outer,  and 
the  inner  side  of  the  inner  tendons.  The  subcutaneous  passage  should  be 
pretty  long,  and  the  section  made  towards  the  skin  as  near  the  tibial  insertion 
as  possible.  In  performing  this  operation  on  the  biceps  tendon,  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  should  be  well  pressed  in,  close  to  that  part,  so  as  to  separate 
it  from  the  external  popliteal  nerve.  Often  a  band  of  fascia  running  obliquely 
down  the  popliteal  space  must  also  be  divided. 

Cautions. — If  the  patella  be  inseparably  fixed  to  the  femur,  the  propriety  of 
interference  is  more  than  doubtful,  unless  the  deformity  be  very  considerable. 
Mobility  of  the  tibia  on  the  femur,  the  })atella  being  fixed,  is  nearly  always 
disadvantageous,  since  the  patient  has  very  little  control  over  the  lower  leg 
in  the  direction  of  extension  ;  whence  it  becomes  a  very  unreliable  support.  If 
the  flexion  be  such  as  to  make  the  limb  a  mere  encumbrance,  an  attempt  to 
straighten  it  may  be  made,  the  patient  understanding  that  he  will  have  to 
wear  an  instrument  for  probably  some  years.  But  before  undertaking  such  an 
operation,  the  position  in  which  the  patella  is  fixed  nmst  be  ascertained;  this 
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sometimes  lies  so  low  that,  after  very  slight  artificial  straightening,  the  ante- 
rior edge  of  tlic  tihia  impinges  against  it.  Such  a  misliap  causes  either  cessa- 
tion of  further  extension,  or  sul^hixation.  In  cases  of  considerable  flexion, 
especially  if  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  posterior  malposition  of  the 
tibia,  ttie  great  danger  of  efforts  at  straightening  is  the  production  of  ]»osterior 
subluxation.  This  danger  is  due  i)artly  to  tension  of  the  tissues  l)eliiiid  the 
joint,  but  chiefly,  I  believe,  to  shortening  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament, 
which  does  not  allow  the  upi)er  end  of  the  tibia  to  glide  forward  on  the  con- 
dyles during  the  act  of  rectiflcation.  When  the  slightest  signs  of  this  tendency 
appear,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  parts  below  the  patella  a})i>ear,  while  the 
leg  is  straightening,  to  become  hollow  instead  of  fuller,  the  movement  must 
at  once  cease.  Perhaps  a  little  may  still  be  gained  by  forcible  downward 
traction  from  near  the  malleoli,  or  something  further  may  be  eflected  In*  phu-ing 
a  firm  block  behind  the  calf,  and  making  pressure  backward  on  tbe  lower 
third  of  the  thigh.  Then  the  limb  should  be  put  up  in  plaster  of  l*aris,  and 
after  a  week  or  ten  days  another  efibrt  may  be  more  successful. 

In  oases  which  have  been  preceded  by  long  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
cautious  lest  so  much  of  the  anchylosing  tissue  be  torn  that  not  merely  antero- 
posterior, but  also  lateral  mobility  may  be  jiroduced.  When  tenotomy  is  [)rac- 
tised,  the  punctures  must  not,  as  I  have  said,  be  in  the  popliteal  space  ;  this  is 
to  obviate  a  rent  of  the  skin  across  the  back  of  the  joint,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  if  flexion  be  considerable,  this  may  occur,  even  if  there  be  no  wound, 
especially  if  there  be  several  cicatrices  in  the  neighborhood.  Deeper  parts, 
such  as  the  artery,  have  also  been  torn  by  too  energetic  surgery. 

Ankle. — Method. — The  ankle  is  often  stiffened  by  tendinous  or  perisyno- 
vial  adhesions,  which  may,  as  a  rule,  be  overcome  with  little  difhcult}- ;  but 
when  fixity  results  from  firm  bands,  or  false  anchylosis  in  the  joint  itself,  the 
condition  is  very  refractory,  because  the  astragalus  is  so  short,  and  because  the 
tarsal  articulations  lie  so  near  the  ankle-joint,  that  it  is  not  i)ossible  to  get  an 
advantageous  hold  on  the  bone.  If  the  joint  be  so  fixed  that  the  foot  lies 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg,  it  is  better  not  to  use  much  force  to  break  down 
the  bands ;  the  other  joints  become,  after  a  little  time,  so  flexible  that  immo- 
bility between  the  tibia  and  astragalus  produces  but  little  inconvenience.' 
But  if  the  foot  be  considerably  extended,  more  potent  efibrts  are  not  merely 
justifiable,  but  desirable.  In  order  to  obtain  a  firmer  hold,  I  am  accus- 
tomed, in  bad  cases,  to  mould  upon  the  sole  a  stout  piece  of  poro-plastic  felt, 
and  to  encase  the  foot  in  plaster  of  Paris  and  gum,  taking  care  to  leave  space 
below  and  in  front  of  the  malleoli  for  flexion.  A  day  or  two  after,  the  tendo 
Achillis  is  divided,  and  then  with  one  hand  at  the  heel,  the  other  at  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  foot,  flexion  is  carried  out ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
even  with  this  contrivance,  much  of  the  force  must  fall  on  the  calcaneo-sca- 
phoid  joint.  Considerable  power  may  be  used,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that, 
if  the  false  anchylosis  be  close  and  firm,  even  great  force  may  fiiil. 

Cautions. — Xo  other  tendon  than  the  tendo  Achillis  should  be  divided  ;  none 
other  is  attached  behind  the  ankle-joint,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  cutting 
others.  It  is  imprudent  to  exercise  much  force  without  some  such  means  as 
that  above  indicated,  lest  injury  be  done  to  some  of  the  other  joints,  especially 
to  the  medio-tarsal.     In  case  the  deformity  be  distressing,  and  all  justifiable 

•  The  mobility  of  the  tarsus  is  so  considerable  that  fixity  of  the  ankle-joint  itself  is  not  always 
easily  diagnosed  ;  if,  however,  the  finjier  be  pressed  deeply  in  between  the  tip  of  the  internal 
malleolus  and  the  tibialis  anticus,  while  an  assistant  alternately  flexes  and  extends  the  foot,  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  astragalus  will  be  found  to  move  or  to  remain  at  rest  according  as  the  ankle- 
joint  is  free  or  anchylosed. 
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efforts  at.  restoration  have  failed,  tlie  patient  should  liave  the  option  of  under- 
going a  larger  operation,  such  as  that  of  partial  excision. 

True  anchylosis  of  either  hip  or  knee  may  occur  in  such  a  flexed  position 
as  to  cause  the  limh  to  he  very  useless,  and  the  patient  to  he  exceedingly 
lame ;  a  ct)ntrary  condition  at  the  dbow^  viz.,  a  straight  anchylosis,  renders 
the  linil)  of  very  little  value.  Thus  the  ([ucstion  as  to  treatiug  a  true  anchy- 
losis must  dcj)end  upon  the  amount  of  inconvenience  produced.  It  must  he 
rememhered  that  a  movahle  joint  caiuiot  he  secured  ;*  the  question  is  only  that 
of  placing  a  motionless  one  in  a  hetter  posture. 

True  Anchylosis  of  Elbow, — An  elhow  anchylosed  in  a  straight  position 
may  be  placed  rectangularly  hy  dividing  the  humerus  just  above  the  joint; 
the  part  of  the  bone  which  lies  between  the  olecranon  and  coronoid  fossje  is 
very  thin ;  all  that  is  needed  is  to  divide  the  two  divergent  pillars  of  bone 
that  adjoin  these  fossae  on  either  side,  but,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  ves- 
sels and  nerves,  the  operation  requires  some  little  care ;  it  is  best  effected 
through  two  incisions,  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  chisel  one-third  of  an  inch 
broad.  The  outer  incision  is  made  uj)on  and  a  little  behind  the  condx'loid 
ridge,  the  chisel  being  driven  inwards  and  a  little  forwards.  The  inner  open- 
ing is  made  upon  and  rather  in  front  of  the  internal  condyloid  ridge,  and  the 
chisel  is  directed  outward  and  a  little  backward.  The  bone  on  each  side  is 
cut  to  about  the  de[>th  of  tliree-fourths  of  an  inch,  when  the  rest  is  easily 
snapped.  The  arm  is  now%  while  extension  is  kept  up,  to  be  bent  to  a  right 
angle ;  to  the  outer  aspect  of  the  upper  arm  and  to  the  back  of  the  forearm, 
are  to  be  secured,  by  plaster-of-Paris  bandages,  two  gutters  of  metal,  short 
enough  to  leave  between  them  at  the  elbow  a  considerable  interval  which  is 
bridged  over  by  brackets  standing  well  aw^ay  from  the  limb,  so  as  to  allow  of 
separate  dressing  of  the  wounds,  without  disturbing  the  position.  The  arm 
with  this  ap[)liance  is  to  be  slung  by  pulley  and  counterpoise.  The  wounds 
should  be  healed  in  about  a  week,  and  the  union  should  be  fairly  firm  in  a 
month  ;  but  a  light  retentive  splint  should  be  retained  for  some  time  longer. 

{^Excision  of  the  elhow  has  been  occasionally  practised  in  tliese  cases  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  movable  joint.  P.  H.  Watson  and  Annandale  prefci*  par- 
tial to  complete  excision,  and  remove  merely  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus.] 

True  Anchylosis  of  Hip. — AVhcn  the  thigh  is  bent  at  the  hip-joint  at  an 
angle  of  135°,  and  a  fortiori  at  a  less  angle,  the  greatest  inconvenience  and 
lameness  are  produced,  for  the  relief  of  which  several  o})erations  have  been 
devised  and  practised.  To  Dr.  J.  Khea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  belongs  the 
honor  of  the  first  attempt  to  rectify  by  osteotomy,  in  182(J,  an  angular,  true 
anchylosis  of  the  hip-joint ;  he  sawed  through  the  fenun-  between  the  trochan- 
ters, bringing  the  limb  into  a  straight  position,  and  giving  his  ]»atieut  a  joint 
wdjich  continued  movable  for  several  years.  Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  of  Xew 
York,  moditied  this  operation  in  1880,  b}"  removing  from  lietween  the  tro- 
chanters a  disk  of  bone.  In  18G2,  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre  di^■ided  the  femur  above 
the  small  trochanter,  and  removed  a  semi-globular  piece  of  bone,  with  the 
intention  of  forming  a  new  socket  in  which  the  truncated  shaft  might  jilay.* 
In  18G9,  iSIr.  Adanis  sawed  through  the  neck  of  the  femur,^     In  187:i,  Mr. 

'  If  cvor  snch  an  event  has  occurred,  it  is  so  very  exceptional  as  harcUy  to  affect  the  question 
of  practical  prognosis  ;  the  advantage,  too,  could  only  be  very  doubtful,  since  muscular  attach- 
ments are  only  planned  for  movement  in  a  certain  locality,  and  movement  elsewhere  would  be 
more  or  less  out  of  control. 

2  Lei'tures  on  OrtliopKcdic  Surgery,  etc.,  p.  423. 

'  A  New  Operation  for  Bony  Auchylosia  of  the  llip-Joiut,  1871. 
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Gant  divided  with  a  saw  tlio  thigh  hone  a  short  distance  helow  the  small  tro- 
chanter.* In  1873,  Volknmiin  introduced  another  method,  removing  a  wedge 
from  the  outer  part  of  the  femur,  and  breaking  the  rest.  Lately  he  haw  fol- 
lowed another  more  eomitlicated  pn^eedure.^  In  iHT'.t,  I  nsed  the  chain  saw 
to  divide  the  bone  above  the  great  trochanter,  moditying  iSayre's  operation.' 
Of  these  operations,  most  have  been  repeated :  Sayre's,  I  believe,  oidy  by  him- 
self; Adams's,  by  many  operators;  Gant's,  by  Dr.  John  Ashhurst  and  others; 
Volkmann's,  only,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  himself;  my  own,  by  myself  and  Mr. 
Cantlie.*  [The  late  Mr.  Maunder  divided  the  bone  below  the  lesser  trochan- 
ter with  a  chisel.]  A  rather  more  detailed  account  may  be  given  of  these 
various  procedures. 

Dr.  Rhea  Barton  made  a  rather  large  external  wound,  and  simply  divided 
the  bone  between  the  greater  and  lesser  trochanters.  In  his  modification  of 
the  operation.  Dr.  Kearney  Rodo;ers  took  away  a  disk  of  bone,  half  an  inch 
wide  at  its  outer  and  three-fourtlis  of  an  inch  at  its  inner  side.  Dr.  Sayre 
thus  describes  his  operation : — 

"  An  incision  of  about  six  inches  was  marie  over  the  troclianter  major.  The  cut 
was  slightly  lunate,  with  the  concavity  looking  downward.  The  Hjjs  were  then  sepa- 
rated, and  the  deeper  structures,  including  the  periosteum,  were  detached  from  the  bone. 
A  curved  instrument  armed  with  the  chain-saw  was  passed  around  the  bone,  between 
the  trochanters,  and  the  femur  first  sawed  transversely  across.  A  roof-shaped  piece 
was  then  sawed  out  of  the  upper  fragment.  Jn  my  second  operation  I  sawed  the  curved 
section  first,  and  should  advise  the  operation  to  be  performed  in  that  way."^ 

Mr.  Adams  calls  his  operation  subcutaneous ;  a  claim  which,  considering 
the  in-and-out  movement  of  the  saw,  cannot  be  conceded.  It  is  an  osteotomy 
with  a  small  wound,  and  is  thus  performed  : — 

The  instruments  necessary  are  a  knife  in  the  form  of  a  tenotome,  but  with 
a  very  long,  rounded  or  blunt  portion,  and  a  cutting  blade  of  a  little  over  an 
inch  long  ;  also,  a  saw,  constructed  on  the  same  model.  Both  these  are  pro- 
vided with  large,  firm  handles,  usually  pistol-shaped.  The  knife,  introduced 
above  and  in  front  of  the  great  trochanter,  is  carried  downward  and  backward 
till  it  incises  the  periosteum  and  impinges  on  the  bone  ;  it  is  then  Avithdrawn, 
the  saw  is  substituted,  and  this  works  until  the  cervix  femoris  is  severed. 
The  tensor  vaginne  femoris,  the  upper  tendon  of  the  rectus,  and  any  other 
accessible  resisting  parts,  are  divided,  and  the  limb  brought  down  straight. 

Professor  Volkmann's  method,  first  practised  by  him  in  1873,  is  to  make  a 
rather  long  incision  along  the  posterior  edge  of  the  great  trochanter,  to  peel 
the  periosteum  from  the  junction  of  the  neck  and  shaft  as  far  as  he  can  reach 
around  the  bone,  to  cut  out  with  a  gouge  and  chisel  a  wedge-shaped  gap,  and 
to  fracture  the  rest;  the  femur  is  then  brought  down  straight,  and  allowed  to 
unite.  His  twelve  patients  all  recovered  with  useful  limbs.*  Lately  he  has  in- 
troduced another  method,  whereby  he  hopes  to  obtain  mobility  at  a  new  joint, 
which  he  endeavors  to  form  b}'  adding  to  the  former  jirocedure  gouging  out  of 
the  head  and  the  remaining  neck,  rounding  off'  the  truncated  shaft,  and  placing 
it  in  the  reproduced  cavity.  Six  patients  thus  operated  U]>on  by  Volkmann 
are  reported  to  have  recovered  with  some  flexibility  at  the  false  joint.'' 

My  own  operation  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  an  instrument  made  on  the 
model  of  a  Bellocq's  sound,  but  larger ;  the  spring,  which  is  sharp  at  its  ex- 

*  Science  and  Practice  of  Snv^ory,  vol.  ii.  p.  49.  *  Beitrage  fur  Chirurgie,  S.  230. 
'  Clinical  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  xiii.  p.  421. 

*  Dr.  Ashhurst  ])erforme(i,  on  tlio  same  patient,  Adams's  operation  on  one  side,  Gant's  on  the 
other  ;  [he  has  also  operated,  by  one  or  other  of  these  methods,  in  six  additional  cases,  and  iu 
every  instance  witli  a  satisfactory  result.] 

*  Op  cit.,  p.  427. 

'  Gross,  System  of  Surgery,  6th  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  1095.  '  Ibid. 
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tremity  instead  of  prohe-pointed,  can  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  caniila. 
From  near  tlie  t()[»  of  tlio  trodmutor,  downward  on  the  outside  of  tlio  limb, 
is  made  an  incision  H  inches  lony;,  and  extending  down  totlie  Ixme.  Across 
the  centre  of  tliis,  another  incision,  equally  deep,  and  sliglitly  exceeding  at 
either  end  the  breadth  of  the  bone,  is  drawn.  The  periosteum  is  now  [)eeled 
away  from  both  back  and  front  of  the  bone,  and  as  fur  as  possible  to  its  inner 
side.  By  passing  the  finger  into  the  depth  of  the  wound,  behind  the  femur, 
tlie  surgeon  now  can  feel  the  small  trochanter  and  the  ilio-psoas  tendon,  above 
and  outside  which  is  a  space  bounded  further  out  and  higher  by  the  curved 
femoral  neck.  The  instrument  above  described  is  taken  in  the  other  hand  and 
passed  in  front  of  the  bone,  and  thence  around  it,  until  the  finger-tip  feels  the 
end  of  the  tube  present  itself  in  this  space ;  the  s[)ring  being  protruded,  now 
passes  behind  the  bone,  comes  into  sight,  and  is  withdrawn,  bringing  with  it 
a  strong  silk  ligature  which,  in  its  turn,  carries  around  the  bone  a  chain-saw, 
with  which  the  junction  of  the  neck  to  the  shaft  is  severed.  In  my  cases  I 
have  found  no  occasion  to  divide  the  soft  parts,  either  muscle  or  tendon,  but 
have  been  able  to  bring  the  limb  into  position  after  some  little  traction.  In 
the  after-treatment  the  thigh  should  be  much  abducted,  so  that  the  necessary 
parallelism  of  the  erect  posture  may  cause  depression  of  that  side  of  the 
pelvis,  thus  compensating  for  the  unavoidable  shortening  (see  page    383). 

Of  these  various  methods  the  following  must  be  said :  It  is  of  doubtful 
advantage  to  aim,  by  removing  portions  of  bone,  to  procure  a  false  joint.  It 
certainly  is  very  questionable  whether  a  greater  prospect  of  mobility  is  attained 
by  such  removal ;  it  is  probably  the  after-treatment  rather  than  any  other  factor 
which  determines  the  condition  of  mobility  or  the  reverse.  Xor  is  a  joint,  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  attainable ;  if  such  could  be  formed,  it  Avould 
not,  I  believe,  be  a  very  reliable  support,  since  muscles  are  placed  to  maintain 
posture,  or  confer  movement,  at  a  particular  part  of  the  skeleton,  and  we  can- 
not by  art  transfer  the  functions  to  another  part.  A  firm,  fibrous  union,  if 
strong  enough  to  support  the  weight,  yet  flexible  enough  to  permit  some 
movement,  would  be  useful;  but,  as  said  above,  this  is  unattainable  by  remov- 
ing portions  of  bone.  Xor  does  experience  show  that  the  mobility,  verified 
shortly  after  the  operation,  is  persistent ;  the  tendency  has  always  been  towards 
complete  stiftness.' 

Thus,  the  method  of  Sayre  and  the  second  method  of  Volkmann  I  take  to 
be  unnecessarily  severe,  and  in  so  far  (Volkmann's  certainly)  unnecessarily 
dangerous.' 

Gant's  operation  appears  to  be  the  mitigation  of  one  deformity  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  another;  for  the  upper  fragment  is  of  considerable  length,  and, 
if  the  hip  be  flexed  at  an  angle  calling  for  oi)erative  interference,  for  instance, 
at  something  like  a  right  angle,  that  fragment  must  protrude  greatly,  and 
the  whole  of  its  length  be  lost  to  the  limb.  [The  Editor's  experience  with 
Mr.  Gant's  operation  has  led  him  to  form  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  it  than 
that  expressed  in  the  text.  The  bone-section  being  made  but  a  short  distance 
below  the  lesser  trochanter,  the  projection  of  the  upper  fragment  is  incon- 
siderable, and  the  slight  shortening  is  readily  compensated  for  by  the  ada^ita- 
tion  of  a  high-soled  shoe.]' 

Adams's  operation,  division  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  with  a  saw,  is  very 
valuable  whenever  the  surgeon  can  be  sure  that  a  sufficiently  long  neck  exists. 
It  is  inapplicable  to  most  cases  of  anchylosis  occurring  after  hip-disease,  by 

'  Such  phrasps  as,  "  whon  last  seen  some  mobilitj  still  remained,  but  was  decreasing,"  arc  usual 
in  tlie  liistory  of  these  cases. 

'  Volkmann  considers  that,  in  children,  simple  section,  without  removinj;;  any  Iwne,  may  suffice. 

'  [An  interestini;  study  of  this  subject  has  been  jiuhlislied  by  the  Editor's  colleague,  Dr.  H. 
R.  Wharton,  iu  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  iScienccs  for  July,  1SS3.] 
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which  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  greatly  altered — sometimes  almost  entirely 
absorbed  (see  paire  385).  There  is,  after  the  operation,  considerable  dif!i<;ulty 
in  bringing  the  limb  down,  and  it  would  appear  that  in  some  cases  very  con- 
siderable division  of  the  soft  parts  is  necessary. 

M}'  operation  is  modified  considerably  from  Sayre's,  both  in  the  shape  of 
the  external  incision  and  in  the  direction  of  dividing  the  bone,  which  is 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards.  I  have  performed  it  three  times;  Mr. 
Cantlie  once.  The  limbs  in  the  successful  cases  became  very  useful,  and  by 
keeping  them  well  abducted  during  the  after-treatment,  they  were,  though 
shortened  by  actual  measurement,  but  little  shortened  in  ap|)earance  when 
the  patients  stood.     The  operation  is  by  no  means  severe. 

The  statistics  of  several  of  these  operations  are  as  follows : — 

Cases.  Deaths. 

Barton's  and  Rodgers's  operations 15  6 

Sayre's  operation 2  1 

Adams's  operation^ 33  3 

Barwell's  operation 4  1« 

True  Anchylosis  of  Knee. — When  a  true  anchylosis  of  the  knee  occurs  in 
a  straight  line,  or  indeed  at  any  angle  more  than  145^,  it  should  prob- 
ably be  let  alone;  but  if  the  angle  be  more  acute,  that  is  about  135^  or  less, 
the  inconvenience  is  very  considerable ;  moreover,  the  position  in  walking 
and  standing  is  so  bad  that  in  young  persons  scoliosis  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
produced.  The  choice  of  procedure  ordinarily  lies  between  two  methods,  for 
I  assume  that  the  plan  practised  by  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  of  Xew  York,  and  by 
Sir  AVm.  Fergusson,  of  excising  a  large  wedge  of  bone  from  the  angle,  would 
now  not  be  employed,  or  even  come  into  question,  save  in  exceptional  cases ; 
and  a  like  observation  may  be  made  concerning  Rhea  Barton's  method  of 
sawing  a  wedge  of  bone  from  the  front  of  the  femur  a  short  distance  above 
the  condyles ;  both  operations  are  unnecessarily  severe. 

Brainard's  suggestion  (1854)  of  boring  through  the  femur  several  times 
with  a  drill,'  and  fracturing  the  bone,  was  in  Pancoast's  and  Agnew's  cases 
followed  by  severe  suppuration.  Brainard,  in  1860,  modified  this  proceeding, 
by  perforating  the  femoral  condyles  themselves.  These  piercing  and  frac- 
turing operations  have  been  performed,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  seven  times, 
with  one  death,  but  suppuration  was  frequent.  In  1861,  Professor  Gross,  of 
Philadelphia,  extended  the  use  of  the  drill  to  the  anchylosing  bone-substance 
itself,  using  a  perforator  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  coming  to  a 
triangular  or  diamond-shaped  point.  This  weapon  he  passes  in  different 
directions  into  the  interval  between  the  femur  and  the  tibia,  breaking  down 
the  intervening  bone-tissue,  or,  if  this  be  too  firm,  completing  the  section  with 
a  narrow  chisel  or  Adams's  saw.  Seven  cases,  five  of  whieh  were  his  own, 
have  done  well  under  this  treatment,  and  in  only  one  was  the  traumatic  fever 
somewhat  alarming.*  Dr.  Gross  points  out  that  the  operation  is  dangerous 
unless  there  is  complete  true  anchylosis. 

In  1875,  I  was,  I  believe,  the  first  surgeon  to  use  simple  osteotomy  above 
the  condyles  for  the  relief  of  angular,  true  anchylosis  of  the  knee.    AVhenever 

>  Some  of  these  with  much  suppuration  and  prolonged  convalescence. 

'  My  fatal  case  was  that  of  a  girl  aged  14;  a  small  portion  of  the  lower  segment  became  ne- 
crosed ;  the  sequestrum  could  easily  have  been  removed,  but  her  nearest  relative  (uncle)  declined 
to  have  anvthing  done,  would  not  even  allow  a  resultant  abscess  to  be  opened,  encouraged  the 
child  in  recalcitrance,  resistance  to  being  dressed,  etc.  Her  death  is  only  attributable  to  obsti- 
nacy and  indocility. 

'  The  use  of  a  chisel  and  mallet  to  the  anchylosed  joint  had  been  previously  suggested  by 
Malgaigne. 

♦  Op":  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  1099. 
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the  leo-  licfl  at  less  than  a  right  angle  to  the  tliigh,  division  of  the  tibia  also  ia 
prol)al)ly  desirable  in  order  to  obviate  detorniity  and  inconvenient  projection 
of  the  knee.  1  performed  the  double  operation  for  a  rectangidar  ancliylosis 
some  years  ago,  but  Ix'lieve  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  all  such  cases  if  the 
subject  be  young  ;  when  the  angle  is  acute,  it  will  j»r()l)aljly  be  desirable.  The 
ctfect  of  division  of  tbe  femur  alone  may  first  be  tried,  and,  if  replacement 
cannot  be  thus  efiectcd,  or  if  it  produce  great  tension  of  the  skin,  or  sufficient 
pressure  on  the  popliteal  artery  to  sensibly  atfect  the  pulsation  of  the  tibial 
vessels,  the  limb  may  be  left  at  an  angle  of  135°,  and  complete  reciification 
afterwards  procured  by  division  of  the  leg-bones. 

The  method  of  operating  on  the  femur  is  this:  For  osteotomy  of  this  de- 
scription the  surgeon  requires,  of  peculiar  instruments,  merely  a  small  mallet 
of  some  rather  heavy  wood,  such  as  lignum  vitcc,  and  a  chisel.  Tliis  latter 
must  not  like  an  ordinary  carpenter's  chisel  be  bevelled  to  the  cutting  part 
entirely  from  the  face,  but  from  both  back  and  front,  so  that  the  lateral  border 
is  lancet-shaped.  Two  very  important  points  the  surgeon  must  test  for  him- 
self, since  instrument  makers  are  much  inclined  to  go  wrong.  The  blade 
must  not  get  thicker  or  broader  above  the  bevel,  since,  if  it  do  so,  it  is  sure  to 
get  jammed  while  cutting  the  bone;  indeed,  if  any  ditierence  in  thickness  may 
be  allowed,  the  maximum  should  be  just  where  the  bevel  begins.  My  chisel  has 
these  dimensions:  At  the  lower, the  cutting  end,  it  is  -A-  inch  broad  and  just 
over  J^  inch  thick.  At  the  upper  end  it  is  ^  inch  broad  and  a  shade  less 
than  yi^  inch  thick. 

^riien  fully  anjiesthetized,  the  patient  is  to  be  placed  on  his  sound  side,* 
and  the  limb  of  that  side  is  to  be  drawn  down  quite  straight,  at  both  hip  and 
knee.     The  other  limb  is  bent,  crossing  over  the  sound  one  so  that  the  inner 
condyle  rests  on  a  small  bag  of  slightly  moistened  sand,  which  gives  sufficient 
resistance  to  let  the  mallet-blows  tell,  and  yet  does  not  l)ruise  the  part  lying  on 
it.    Tlie  ridge  on  the  condyle  which  separates  the  articular  facet  from  its  outer 
lateral  surface  should  be  made  out ;  a  line  or  two  above  this  is  the  most  con- 
venient  place   for   operating.*     A  scalpel,  with  the  edge  looking  forward, 
is  passed  through  all  the  soft  parts  to  the  bone ;  the  skin  is  best  divided  by 
pulling  it  backward  with  the  other  hand  against  the  blade  ;  by  moving  the 
point  forward,  well  pressed  against  the  bone,  the  periosteum  is  incised.     Tak- 
ing the  chisel  in  the  other  hand,  the  surgeon  slides  it  along  the  flat  of  the 
knife,  still  kept  in  place,  until  it  is  felt  to  come  in  contact  with  the  bone, 
which  must  necessarily  be  at  the  periosteal  wcKind.      Xow  the   scalpel    is 
withdrawn,  and  by  taps  of  the  mallet,  gentle  at  first,  the  instrument  is  made 
to  bite,  that  is,  to  sink  into  the  bone  so  deeply  that  it  supports  its  own 
weight ;  after  tliis,  the  mallet-blows  may  be  a  little  heavier.     By  this  means 
the  chisel  is  driven  in  various  directions  into  the  bone,  taking  care  between 
every  four  or  five  mallet-tai)s  to  loosen  the  instrument  by  moving  it  sideways, 
that  is,  across  the  axis  of  the  bone,  not  up  and  down.    Sometimes,  in  spite  of 
all  care,  the  chisel  may  get  jammed  sufficiently  to  require  some  force  in  loosen- 
ing it,  and  in  doing  this  it  may  be  pulled  a  little  too  forcibly,  and  come  out 
of'the  osseous  wound.    When  this  happens,  it  is  very  essential  to  make  sure 
of  its  re-introduction  into  the  same  slit,  as  otherwise  a  thin  shaving  of  bone 
might  be  severed,  which  would  be  very  likely  to  become  necrosed  and  set 
np  suppuration.     Thereupon  the  chisel  should  be  quite  removed,  wlien  the 
eye-end  of  a  silver  probe  may  be  passed  into  the  flesh-wound,  and  gently 
moved  up  and  down  till  it  falls  into  the  osseous  gap ;  along  this  the  chisel 
is  to  be  guided  into  its  proper  place,  and  the  cutting  may  then  recommence. 

'  I  prefer  operating  from  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh. 

2  Even  althougli  disoase  have  obliterated  this  ridge,   there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  frxing  the 
spot  above  indicated. 
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The  operator  must  carefully  watch  the  directiou  of  his  chisel,  and  the  depth 
to  which  iu  various  positions  he  has  sunk  it ;  and  so  must  cut  through,  or 
very  nearly  through,  all  the  eircunilerence  (»f  the  bone  exce])t  at  its  posterior 
part,  very  near  to  which  lies  the  artery.  This  i>art  is  to  he  broken  by  giving 
the  leg  a  quick  but  not  violent  jerk,  in  the  direction  of  Hexion. 

Extension,  combined  with  traction,  may  now  be  employed  to  bring  the  limb 
either  straight  or  half-straiglit,  according  to  the  directions  above  given,  and 
while  it  is  held  in  this  posture,  a  pla.ster-of-Paris  bandage  is  applied  and 
allowed  to  harden,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  in  regard  to  position,  not 
merely  as  to  the  degree  of  extension,  but  also  as  to  the  position  of  the  foot. 
Rotation  of  the  tibia  on  the  femur  not  unfrequently  occurs  during  knee-joint 
disease ;  osteotomy  atfords  an  opportuuitv  of  correcting  it. 

Nothing  has  as  yet  been  said  about  dressing  the  wound,  because  on  that 
subject,  and  on  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  the  spray,  etc.,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words.  A  year  or  two  ago,  I  used  to  perform  all  my  operations 
under  the  spra^^,  and  dress  the  wound  with  all  the  Listerian  comi)lications. 
I  never  do  so  now,  and  I  believe  that  the  wounds  heal  more  quickly,  and 
certainly  the  patients  have  less  pain.  Under  Listerism,  the  man}'  folds  of 
gauze  make  a  great  lump  at  the  place  of  operation,  and  this  render  it 
rather  difficult  to  judge  of  the  symmetry  of  the  limb.  Also,  a  window 
has  to  be  made  in  the  plaster-of-Paris  case,  for  removing  the  drainage-tube 
and  redressing  the  wound.  I  now  treat  my  cases  on  a  less  complicated  sys- 
tem. Immediately  after  fracture  of  the  bone,  the  wound  is  syringed  out 
with  a  saturated  solution  (five  per  cent.)  of  boro-glyceride ;  a  few  strands 
of  catgut  are  introduced  about  half  an  inch  into  the  wound,  to  act  as  a  tem- 
porary drain ;  a  thin  pad  of  cotton-wool,  soaked  in  the  same  fluid,  is  laid 
over  the  wound ;  through  the  middle  of  this  pad  is  placed  an  India-rubber  tube, 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  two  or  three  inches  long ;  the  plaster- 
of-Paris  bandage  is  then  applied,  but,  when 
it  reaches  the  level  of  the  wound,  a  piece  of 
copper  tubing  is  slipped  over  the  India-rub- 
ber, so  that  it  may  not  be  compressed  and 
thus  rendered  impervious.  I  call  this  my 
irrigation-tube ;  through  it  I  inject,  with  an 
ordinary  glass  syringe,  about  a  drachm  of 
solution  of  boro-glyceride,  daily  for  the  lirst 
three  days,  afterwards  only  occasionally. 
Since  I  have  devised  this  method,  I  have 
never  seen  the  wounds,  but  I  believe  that 
they  have  all  healed  in  about  six  days. 
This  plan  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
trouble  to  the  surgeon,  and  saves  pain  to  the 
patient,  since  in  using  the  Lister  method,  a 
window  has  to  be  made  some  time  during 
the  first  week,  and  it  is  just  during  this 
period  that,  although  while  the  limb  is  still 
it  is  quite  comfortable,  movement  gives  a 
good  deal  of  pain. 

To  place  entirely  straight,  after  simply 
dividing  the  femur,  a  knee  which  has  been 
fixed  at  an  acute  angle,  is  rarely  wise  (see 
p.  41G) ;  even  if  all  danger  of  gangrene  from 
compression  of  vessels  be  disregarded,  and 

though  we  may  feel  sure  of  firm  union,  yet  the  subsequent  pain,  for  a  certain 
period,  is  the  more  severe  and  the  more  prolonged,  the  greater  the  change  in 
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Fig.  670. 


Trno  anchvlosis  of  knee. 
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tlio  posture  of  the  lower  femoral  fragment.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  let  from 
u  moutli  to  six  weeks,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  elapse,  an<l  then 
divide  the  leg-bones. 

It  certainly  is  better  to  divide  both  tibulu  and  tibia,  rather  than  the  tibia 
alone,  while  fracturing  the  former  by  mere  niaiuial  force,  dust  u  little  below 
its  head,  the  fibula  dwindles  down  into  a  very  thin  neck.  Choosing  a  spot  just 
below  its  head,  and  a  little  behind  the  bone,  the  knife  is  sunk  and  the  cliisel 
glided  down  to  it ;  two  or  three  taps  with  the  mallet  will  so  far  weaken  it  that 
it  may  readily  be  broken  by  pressure  with  the  thumb.  The  surgeon  now  finds 
a  j)hice  on  the  inner  posterior  edge  of  the  tibia,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  tubercle ;  here  the  head  or  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  ceases  and  the  shaft 
begins.  It  is  almost  subcutaneous,  so  that  the  knife  followed  by  the  chisel 
reaches  the  bone  very  easily.  From  this  point  it  is  driven  in  a  direction  for- 
ward and  a  very  little  outward  ;  then,  being  almost  withdrawn,  it  is  directed 
more  backward,  but  still  outward  and  a  little  forward.  A  very  slight  l)ack- 
ward  twitch  will  fracture  the  rest,  the  knee  and  recent  line  5f  union  of  the 
divided  femur  being  held  firmly.  The  same  bandages  and  modes  of  dressing 
are  used  as  after  the  previous  osteotomy. 


Fig.  671. 


Fig.  «72. 


Trne  anchylosis  of  knee  after  division  of  femnr. 


The  same  limb  after  division  of  tibia  and  flbnla  also. 


This  mode  of  treating  anchylosis  is  veiy  successful  and  extremely  satis- 
factory. Very  remarkable  is  the  slight  amount  of  deformitj  left  by  an 
operation  which  must  bend  a  bone,  normally  straight,  at  a  very  considei-able 
angle.  Let  us,  for  instance,  assume  that  a  knee  is  anchylosed  at  a  right 
angle ;  the  femur  is  divided  and  the  tibia  brought  to  lie  in  a  line  with  the 
fcmur.^  To  eft'ect  this,  the  bone  must  be  bent  at  a  right  angle  at  the  place 
of  section.    At  first  (as  in  Fig.  072),  a  considerable  infiection  is  perceptible,  but 


'  Strictly,  in  a  line  parallel  to  a  prolougatiou  of  the  axis  of  the  femur. 
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in  a  month  or  two  the  divided  bone  appears  quite  straigJit ;  the  entering  angle, 
the  soft  parts  being  lifted  away,  a[»pears  to  become  tilled  up,  and  the  salient 
angle,  pressed  up  by  soft  parts  somewhat  stretched,  to  become  absorbed.  Thus 
the  ultimate  result — that  is,  about  four  months  after  tbe  ithotograph  was  taken 
— showed  in  this  case  of  double  osteotomy  a  straight  limb  without  deformity 
of  either  segment. 

Under  certain  unusual  conditions  osteotomy  might  be  required  at  the 
shoulder  (upper  end  of  the  humerus);  or  at  the  ankle  (lower  end  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula),  for  anchylosis  of  the  foot  at  an  awkward  angle. 


Neuroses  of  Joints. 
{Hysterical  Joints.) 

The  nature  and  pathology  of  hysteria  hardly  lie  within  the  scope  of  a 
surgical  work  ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  name  is  somewhat 
unfortunate,  because,  first,  although  chiefly  manifested  in,  it  is  not  absolutely 
confined  to,  the  female  sex;  and  because,  secondly,  it  frequently  occurs  without 
owing  its  origin  in  any  way  to  the  uterus  or  other  genital  organs.  Xever- 
theless,  the  malady  is  most  common  where  some  cause  of  uterine  irritation 
may  be  traced.  Thus,  certain  women  are  always  hysterical  when  pregnant, 
and  never  at  other  times ;  some  are  hysterical  just  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  catamenia,  the  symptoms  ceasing  when  the  flow  is  fully  established  ;  some 
prostitutes  are  always  strongly  hysterical.  These  instances  furnish  distinct 
evidence  of  genital  irritation ;  but  the  larger  number  of  cases,  though  not  as 
a  rule  the  more  violent  ones,  are  furnished  by  unmarried  maidens,  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  30,  and  in  a  goodly  proportion  of  such  cases  amenorrhcpa, 
dysmenorrhoea,  or  a  slight  degree  of  menorrhagia,  is  present.  Sometimes 
ovarian  pain,  in  all  probability  produced  by  congestion,  can  be  detected; 
and,  in  many  cases,  there  is  a  history  of  misplaced  or  disappointed  aft'ection. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  many  hysterical  persons  have  no  uterine  malady  what- 
ever, nor,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  any  disappointment.  Both  women  and 
— but  far  more  rarely — men,  reduced  by  long  and  wearing  disease,  may  be 
afi:ected  by  that  form  of  causeless,  or  almost  causeless,  weeping,  which  we  call 
hysterical. 

The  forms  which  hysteria  takes  are  two — viz.,  hysterical  paroxysm  and 
mock  disease.  The  two  are  rarely  coincident  and  simultaneous,  but  the  latter 
not  unfrequently  succeeds  the  former ;  and  I  have  known  a  good  strong  fit  to 
-dispel  most  obstinate  articular  and  spinal  hysterical  neuralgia. 

Although  no  period  of  life,  after  puberty,  is  exempt  from  liability  to  this 
neurosis,  yet  there  are  some  diflerences  and  peculiarities  at  ditterent  ages. 
Young  women — that  is,  from  17  to  25 — are  more  subject  to  the  paroxysmal 
form.  After  25  (unless  in  pregnancy)  the  tendency  is  more  towards  mock 
disease.  If  at  the  younger  age  some  local  malady  be  simulated,  it  is  rather 
more  commonly  of  the  spine  than  of  a  joint ;  and  if  of  a  joint,  the  hip  is  most 
usually  aftected.  Again,  the  hysterical  neuralgia  of  the  young  is  of  an  acute 
kind — the  pain  is  described  as  "horrible,"  or  "awful;"  that  of  the  more 
mature  has  the  characters  of  a  chronic  disease.^ 

A  peculiarity  of  all  hysterical  symptoms  is  this :  That  any  moderate  ex- 
citement or  shock,  whether  of  joy  or  grief,  may  excite  or  bring  them  on, 
whether  previously  quite  absent  or  merely  slight.     But  a  violent  shock,  as 

^  Numerous  exceptions  to  these  aphorisms  occur.  The  mala<ly  is  protean,  and  it  is  only 
possible,  in  so  variable  a  disease,  to  indicate  the  prevalent  conditions. 
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terror,  horror,  or  the  necessity  of  escape  from  imminent  danger,  often  ban- 
islies  tlie  malady  suddenly,  at  least  for  a  time.  One  of  tlie  nu'iital  states  which 
seems  most  freijuently  thus  to  influence  the  neurosis  is  religions  fervor  and 
excitement,  combined  with  tlie  presence  of  some  visible  or  tangible  o})ject  of 
faith.  Many,  indeed  tlie  majority  of  patients,  have  a  certain  control  over 
their  pains  and  troubles — can  either  repressor  aggravate  them — and  tliey  are 
themselves  more  or  less  conscious  of  this  power.  If  by  the  indulgence  of 
cominissionate  but  over-anxious  friends  tliey  are  encouraged  to  make  tlie 
worst  of  their  pains — to  fret  over  and  nurse  them — they  will  almost  inevita- 
bly get  more  severe ;  while  a  firm  but  not  unkind  ignoring,  or  at  least  not 
fostering,  of  their  troubles,  tends  greatly  to  their  alleviation. 

Symptoms. — Very  rarely  are  any  joints  attacked  with  hysteric  neuralgia, 
save  the  hip  and  the  knee.  Three  points  are  more  especially  characteristic, 
viz.,  absence  of  inflammation  or  swelling,  presence  of  much  pain  with  extreme 
surface  tenderness,  and  anomaly  in  location. 

In  regard  to  inflammatory  signs  and  swelling,  their  absence  must  not  be 
taken  as  absolute,  for  occasionally  a  slight  redness  and  a  very  little  swelling 
may  be  detected  ;  but  not  at  first,  only  after  the  pain  has  lasted  some  time. 
The  redness,  if  it  occur  at  all,  is  evanescent,  and  in  some  cases  vanishes  a  few 
minutes  after  the  part  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  perhaps  may  return  again 
before  the  examination  is  over  ;  it  certainly  seems  to  me  to  come  on  when  the 
patient's  attention  is  strongly  fixed  on  the  part.  The  swelling,  if  present,  is 
merely  dermal ;  it  may  be  moved  over  the  subcutaneous  parts,  and  therefore, 
though  visible  to  a  trained  eye,  can  hardly  be  felt  or  verified  by  tape  measure- 
ment. Heat  is  absent,  unless  it  have  been  artificially  produced  by  rubefacients 
or  by  warm  coverings  to  the  limb.  The  fourth  symptom  of  inflammation, 
-pain,  is  abundantly  present,  according  to  the  patient's  account ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  pain  she  declares  herself  to  be  lame. 

Xow,  since  all  signs  of  disease  except  pain  are  absent,  or  only  xery  slightly 
marked,  it  follows  that  any  conclusion  as  to  the  disease  is  chiefly  to  be  drawn 
from  studying  the  accounts  which  the  patient  gives  of  that  symptom.  In 
tliis  study,  some  little  management  and  tact  are  necessary ;  when,  for  instance, 
a  girl  or  young  woman  between  the  ages  above  specified,  complains  of  a 
joint,  which,  without  sprain  or  other  traumatism,  Avithout  rheumatism  or 
cold,  has  become  rather  suddenly  painful,  the  surgeon,  without  prejudging 
the  case,  should  have  in  his  mind  the  possibility  of  hysterical  neuralgia ; 
having  ascertained  the  history,  Avhether  or  no  the  uterine  functions  are  well 
performed,  and  w^hether  the  suftering  increase  about  the  catamenial  periods,  he 
may  let  the  joint  be  uncovered,  and,  looking  at  it  a  while,  may  very  gently 
brush  his  finger-tips  over  the  surface.  If  this  act  cause  a  start,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  pain,  his  suspicions  will  be  much  confirmed.  Afterwards,  the 
jjatient  may  be  questioned  as  to  the  painful  localities;  these  will  nearly  always 
be  found  to  ditter  from  those  of  real  disease.  Moreover,  if  the  flat  hand  be 
laid  very  gently  on  the  spot  indicated,  and  then  the  pressure  be  slowly 
increased,  even  until  it  is  pretty  considerable,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
heavier  is  better  borne  than  the  lighter  contact.  The  joint-surfaces  may  be 
pressed,  even  jarred  together,  without  eliciting  any  complaint,  as  long  as  the 
superficies  of  the  joint  be  not  touched,  more  especially  if  the  patient  be 
made  to  believe  that  an  examination  of  some  other  part  of  the  linil)  is  being 
made.  In  some  cases,  movement  is  painless,  and  occasionally  free  within 
certain  limits;  in  other  cases  it  is  resisted  by  voluntary  or  emotional  musi-u- 
lar  contraction,  the  signs  of  which  are  evident  to  both  eye  and  hand.  But— 
and  this  is  an  important  circumstance — movement  produces  in  many  liysteri- 
cal  joints  a  fine,  slight  crackling,  which  might,  unless  the  fi^ct  were  known. 
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mislead  diagnosis ;  it  is  to  be  remembered  tbat  certain  joints  of  persons 
between  fifteen  and  eighteen,  the  age  of  greatest  growth,  liabitually  crepitate 
in  this  manner.  A  coarser  crackle  may  sometimes  be  detected  in  old  long- 
standing cases  of  hysteric  malady,  more  especially  in  such  as  have  been 
treated  as  though  affected  with  real  disease.  Moreover,  the  limb  segment 
above  the  joint  does  not  waste ;  it  is  true  that  if  the  patient  have  been  long 
laid  up,  and  have  not  used  the  limb  for  some  time,  it  may  be  slightly  smaller 
than  the  other,  but  not  in  the  same  way  or  degree  as  in  organic  joint-disease. 
The  flexors  are  not  tighter  nor  harder  than  the  extensors ;  usually,  indeed, 
the  latter  are  the  more  contracted.  These  points  should  be  examined  in  two 
ways :  the  one,  while  the  patient's  attention  is  fixed  on  the  joint ;  the  other, 
while  it  is,  as  far  as  possible,  diverted  by  conversation  in  some  otlier  direc- 
tion, when  the  formerl}^  rigid  limb  will  often  be  seen  to  relax,  or  the  pre- 
viously veiy  sensitive  joint  may  be  touched  with  impunity. 

Certain  points  of  difficulty  arise  when  the  hip  is  the  affected  joint;  but  some 
astuteness  in  the  method  of  examination  will  eliminate  them.  The  patient 
being  probably  in  bed,  the  posture  (lengthening,  shortening,  and  flexion)  is 
to  be  visually  noted.  If,  now,  the  hand  be  passed  gently  over  the  region  of 
the  great  trochanter,  great  manifestation  of  pain  w-^ill  occur ;  if  the  surgeon 
take  the  knee,  and  endeavor  to  move  the  femur,  it  will  probably  be  rigid  ;  but 
rigid  by  means  of  great  tightening  of  muscles — the  thigh  and  nates  may  be 
felt  hard  and  resilient.  Nevertheless,  if  the  limb  be  watched  during  subse- 
quent procedures,  it  will  not  be  found  to  maintain  a  constant  angle  with 
the  pelvis.  Very  often,  if  the  patient's  attention  be  directed  quite  other- 
wise, one  may,  by  grasping,  not  the  thigh  or  knee,  but  the  foot,  place  the  limb, 
unsuspected  by  the  patient,  in  various  different  positions,  without  moving 
the  pelvis.  The  first  posture-symptom  of  true  hip-disease  is  nearly  always 
that  of  lengthening ;  in  hysteric  hip,  the  first  change,  if  any,  is  that  of  short- 
enhig,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances ;  but  it  is  excessive  in  regard  to  the 
other  symptoms,  while  some  parts  of  the  posture  itself  are  exaggerated ; 
the  buttock  is  thrown  too  violently  back,  but  the  nates,  instead  of  being 
loose,  are  tense,  and  have  not  that  increased  breadth  characteristic  of  the 
real  disease  in  this  stage.  The  spine  is  also  excessively  curved  and  twisted. 
Very  often  the  patient  stands  thus,  but  with  the  foot  lifted  from  the  floor — 
a  position  which  I  once  saw  in  sacro-iliac  disease,  but  have  never  seen  in  hip- 
disease.  If  the  patient  be  left  standing,  with  some  such  support  for  the  arms 
as  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  if  other  conversation  be  introtluced,  one  sees,  as 
fatigue  begins,  the  malposition  gradually  grow  less ;  but  if  a  word  be  said 
shortly  and  sharply  about  the  change,  it  will  almost  suddenly  return  in  its 
former  intensity.  These  signs  may  not  all  be  present  in  any  one  case — a  pecu- 
liarity of  hysteria  is  variability — but  some  of  them  will  exist,  while  the  liml> 
wasting  is  invariably  absent. 

While  wishing  to  emi>hasize  the  necessity  of  examining  the  patient  so  as 
to  put  her  ofi'  her  guard,  I  would  also  deprecate  any  questions  or  observations 
which  might  indicate  to  her  the  true  symptoms.  The  most  difficult  cases 
are  those  which  have  been  already  submitted  to  much  examination,  which 
has  enlightened  the  patient ;  especially  difficult,  both  to  recognize  and  to 
cure,  are  such  as  under  mistaken  diagnosis  have  already  been  treated  for  a 
considerable  time  by  the  use  of  splints,  rest,  blistei-s,  etc. 

Treatment. — A  very  great  part  of  the  management  of  hysteric  joint-dis- 
ease must  depend  on  the  absence  or  presence  of  any  uterine  afl"ection ;  dys- 
menorrhoca  and  amenorrhoea  must  of  course  be  treated  according  to  their 
cause;  menorrhagia,  or,  which  is  more  common,  slightly  excessive  and  too  fre- 
quent menstruation,  should  at  once  be  stopped  by  the  use  of  such  a.stringents 
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118  gallic  acid,  or,  which  generally  answers  the  puqtosc,  of  the  Indian  hemp. 
But  if  no  uterine  trouble  be  traceable,  it  is,  I  believe,  a  mistake  to  give  em- 
mena""0gues  oi'  other  medicines  directed  to  the  womb.  As  a  rule,  under  these 
circumstances,  aloes  and  iron,  myrrh,  etc.,  tend  rather  to  increase  the  trouble 
by  augmenting  the  pelvic,  and  therefore  the  ovarian  hyperK»mia. 

Cei-tain  remedies  are  frequently  valuable,  their  use  being  guided  by  the 
robust  or  antv^mic  condition  of  the  i>atieiit;  in  the  latter  condition,  iron 
(without  aloes)  may  be  advantageous.  With  this  remedy,  alternating  with 
quinine,  strychnia,  or  other  bitter,  valerian  or  valerianate  of  zinc,  or  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  may  be  combined.  Bromo-camphor  is  doubtless  also 
capable  of  yielding  good  results.  In  the  robust,  the  applicability  of  tonics  is 
more  thandoubtful,  especially  of  iron,  aloes,  or  any  medicine  which  may  pro- 
duce hypera?mia  of  the  pelvic  organs.  Local  treatment,  such  as  is  applical>le 
to  inflammatory  joint-disease,  is  only  hurtful  in  the  mock  disease.  The  utm()>t 
to  be  done  in  this  direction  must  be  the  use  of  a  chloroform  or  belladonna 
liniment,  and  even  this  as  a  rare  exception,  since  whatever  calls  attention  to 
the  part  must  be  avoided  ;  yet  sometimes  a  little  yielding  to  strong  imagina- 
tion must  be  conceded. 

I  have  had  occasionally  very  marked  success  by  the  contrary  device,  viz.,  by 
attracting  the  patient's  attention  to  another  part.  Thus  a  little  seton  may  be 
passed  subcutaneously  a  good  way  from  the  seat  of  disease,  particular  direc- 
tions being  given  as  to  the  method  of  managing  and  dressing  it,  with  some 
little  myster}'  about  its  use,  and  the  assurance  that  when  the  thread  comes 
away  the  limb  will  be  well.  In  one  case  that  I  saw,  the  girl  had  been  told 
that  her  knee  must  be  excised,  and  on  this  she  had  fixed  her  mind  ;  the  case 
was  most  obstinate.  At  last  chloroform  was  given,  and  a  longitudinal  incision 
made  through  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  joint ;  it  was  put  up  in  splints,  she 
firmly  believing  that  some  severe  operation  had  been  practised.  In  about  a 
month,  when  the  wound  had  healed,  the  neuralgia  ceased.  A  year  ago  I  treated 
a  young  lady  in  this  way,  but  made  a  smaller  cut  on  the  outside  of  the  joint ; 
she  also  got  quite  well.  There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  imagination  may 
be  used — and  often  by  designing  persons  misused.  Entire  and  implicit  trust 
in  a  certain  set  of  remedies,  or  even  in  a  certain  person,  or,  as  has  more 
than  once  happened,  in  a  certain  spring  or  relic,  has  cured  hysteria  which  has 
resisted  all  other  means. 

In  the  worst  cases,  the  plan  introduced  by  Dr.  Weir  ^litchelP  may  advan- 
tageously be  employed. 

Arthropathies  from  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  Nerves  akd  of  Nervous 

Centres. 

Diseases  of  joints  consecutive  to  and  produced  by  morbid  conditions  of 
nervous  trunks' and  centres,  form  a  subject-  still  full  of  obscurity  and  dilficulty, 
although  of  late  years  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject,  in  one 
particular  direction,  by  the  labors  of  Charcot,  Weir  Mitchell,  Ball,  Westphal, 
and  Buzzard. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  was,  I  l)elieve,  taken  by  J.  K.  Mitchell,  of 
Philadelphia,'^  who,  observing  a  remarkably  obstinate  case  of  acute  or  sub- 
acute rheumatism  in  a  woman  with  angular  curvature,  resolved,  after  the 
failure  of  all  tiie  usual  remedies  for  rheumatism,  to  treat  it  as  due  to  spinal 
irritation  or  inflammation.    His  measures  were  rapidly  successful.    He  after- 

'  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  esi)ecially  in  Women.     Philadelphia,  1881. 
'  On  a  New  Practice  in  Rheumatism.   Am.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  0  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  31.    1831. 
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wards  treated  three  other  cases  of  rheumatism  on  the  same  priuciples.  Their 
success  led  him  to  conclude  that  rheumatism  was  a  spinal  neurosis,  and  his 
theory  met  with  a  certain  support ;  nor  is  it  at  the  present  day  tbrt^otten  or 
negatived.  Whether  this  view  of  rheumatism  can  or  cannot  he  maintained, 
it  is  evident  that  the  doctrine  of  a  neuropathy  producing  an  arthropatliy 
was  here  distinctly  formulated. 

In  1846,  Dr.  Scott  Alison  read,  hefore  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  a  j»aper 
on  arthritis  occurring  in  the  course  of  paralysis.^  Two  cases  are  descrihed, 
the  patients  in  hoth  having  been  perfectly  healthy  until  attacked  by  hemi- 
plegia ;  in  both,  after  a  few  days,  certain  joints  (wrist,  knee,  foot)  became 
swollen  and  painful.  Both  patients  died ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that,  although  autopsies  were  made,  the  joints  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
examined.  A  case  recorded  by  M.  Vigues  is  in  this  connection  of  primary 
importance.  A  man  received  a  sw^ord-wound,  which  divided  the  left  lateral 
half  of  the  spinal  cord,  producmg  paralysis,  with  preservation  of  sensiljility 
of  the  parts  below.  After  the  lapse  of  twelve  days,  considerable  swelling  of 
the  whole  extremity  was  observed,  and  shortly  afterwards  hydrarthrosis  of 
the  knee-joint.  In  two  days  this  w^as  followed  by  sloughing  bed-sores  over 
the  right  buttock  and  right  half  of  the  sacrum.^  Weir  Mitchell  relates  the 
case  of  a  soldier  Avho  was,  at  Gettysburg,  wounded  over  the  outer  part  of  the 
right  clavicle,  the  ball  passing  out  over  the  scapula  ;  the  paralyzed  condition 
of  the  arm  showed  that  the  brachial  plexus  was  involved.  The  joints  of  the 
fingers  and  wrists  afterwards  became  slightly  swollen  and  excessively  tender 
to  movement,  but  ultimately  recovered  under  the  use  of  the  induced  current.^ 

These  cases  show  that,  m  consequence  of  paralysis  from  disease  or  injury  of 
the  nervous  centres  or  trunks,  joints  lying  in  the  course  of  supply  may  become 
the  seat  of  certain  forms  of  disease,  concerning  the  nature  of  which  we  have  no 
very  clear  anatomical  data,  but  which  clinically  may  be  described  as  belong- 
ing to  two  categories :  The  one  is  inflammator}',  leading  to  considerable  effu- 
sion into  the  synovial  sac,  and  generally  yielding  after  a  certain  time ;  the 
other,  also  inflammatory,  is  accompanied  by  less  efl:usion,  but  tends  to  the 
production  of  anchylosis.  Either  form  of  disease  may  follow  any  sort  of  lesion 
— gunshot,  incised,  or  punctured  \vouud — of  the  cord  or  of  nervous  trunks ; 
or,  indeed,  such  bruising  as  may  be  produced  by  dislocation  or  by  eflbrts  at 
reduction  ;*  or  again  by  disease  of,  or  pressure  on  the  cord,  as  by  angular  spinal 
curvature.*  At  first  the  paralysis,  especially  if  rapidly  producetl,  is  accom- 
panied by  cutaneous  thickening,  cedema,  and  other  signs  of  impaired  nutri- 
tion, which  may  mark  any  deeper  disorder ;  then,  after  a  few"  days,  the  joint- 
malady,  being  more  pei*sisteiit,  becomes  apparent.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  joint-disease  does  not  commence  till  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  ;  it  is 
then  found  either  to  affect  several  small  joints,  as  those  of  the  fiugei-s  or 
toes,  or,  if  it  attack  a  large  articulation,  to  be  usually  limited  to  that  one.  The 
swelling  is  sometimes  trifling,  sometimes,  especially  if  a  large  joint  be  aftected, 
considerable  (effusion);  the  skin  is  somewhat  reddened  and  perspires  freely. 
Generally,  flexion  rapidly  supervenes,  but  I  have  known  considerable  over- 
extension to  occur  in  the  fingers.  Extreme  tenderness  both  to  touch  and 
movement  is  usual.  This  condition  is  very  obstinate,  and  may  outlast  by 
weeks  all  other  symptoms  of  the  injuiy.  If,  for  instance,  this  have  been  a 
bruising  or  wounding  of  nervous  trunks,  even  after  all  evidence  of  inflam- 
mation has  subsided,  the  joints  may  remain  stiffened  and  painful  on  move- 
ment, and  indeed,  may  not  recover  their  whole  range  of  mobility  until  after 

'  Lancet,  1846,  p.  278.  *  Journal  do  Pliysiol.,  t.  iii.  i>.  47. 

'  Injuries  of  Norves,  p.  169.     Philadelphia,  1872.  «  Weir  Mitchell,'  op,  cit. 

*  I  am  not  aware  that  any  joint-disease  has  been  observed  in  connection  with  slow  pressure  on 
nervous  trunks,  such  as  occurs  in  cases  of  tumor  or  aneurism. 
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several  years.  The  second  form  of  disease,  above  referred  to,  not  only  affects 
the  joints  ditfcrcntly,  hut,  ap])arontly,  nithcr  the  deeper  struetures.  It  com- 
mences later  in  the  course  of  the  panilyzing  disease  or  injury,  with  less  swell- 
ing, which  is  of  a  firmer  and  harder  description,  and  with  considerable  pain, 
even  while  the  parts  arc  at  rest,  but  greatly  aggravated  on  the  slightest  move- 
ment. There  is  great  tendency  to  contraction,  and  in  these  cases  it  appears 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  anchylosis.  Mechanical  a[)i)liances  and  passive 
motion  are  not  only  unbearable,  but  appear  rather  to  increase  than  diminish 
this  tendency,  and  in  the  large  majority  of  instances  the  surgeon  has  no  choice 
but  to  retain  the  limb  in  such  a  posture  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  the 
stiffened  joint.  This  obstinate  tendency  often  continues,  even  though  the 
paralysis  may  get  well. 

1  cannot  but  look  on  these  arthropathies  as  simply  the  result  of  disturbances 
of  nutrition  and  secretion,  the  vaso-motor  or  sympathetic  portions  of  the  sup- 
plying nerves  being  at  the  first  powerfully  involved,  and  their  affections  being 
more  persistent  than  those  of  the  other  nerves.  This  view  is  bonie  out  by  the 
frequency  of  ulceration  and  sloughing  in  these  cases,  especially  at  spots  upon 
which  pressure  may  fall,  as  in  M.  Vigues's  case  above  quoted.  Hypera;mia, 
in  some  cases  at  firet  active,  but  soon  becoming  or  being  from  the  first  passive, 
produces  excess  of  s^-novial  secretion  followed  by  deficiency  and  thickening. 
If  the  nervous  malady  still  persist,  destruction  of  cartilage,  and  even  of  bone, 
may  follow,  just  as  oedema,  ulceration,  and  sloughing  may  occur  in  the  ordi- 
nary connective  tissues. 

But  if  the  arthropathies  of  hemiplegia  and  paraplegia  exhibit  no,  or  but 
slight,  special  characteristics,  the  joint-affections  of  another  nerve  disease  are 
very  difterently  circumstanced ;  especially  is  tabes  dorsalis  or  locomotor  ataxia 
distinguished  by  occasionally  producing  very  remarkable  and  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  joints.  The  profession  is  indebted  to  Professor  Charcot*  for 
calling  attention  to  and  giving  excellent  descriptions  of  these  afl:ections.  The 
papers  of  Ball,*  Richet,  Bounieville,  and  others,  are  also  of  great  value. 
We  cannot  but  believe,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  records,  that  the 
joint-malady  is  a  more  frequent  accompaniment  of  locomotor  ataxia,  as  it 
appears  in  France,  than  in  either  England,  Germany,  or  America.  jS'ever- 
theless,  the  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Buzzard^  and  the  contributions  of  Clifibrd 
Allbutt,*  in  England,  of  Ponfick,  Ilitzig,  and  Westphal,*  in  Germany,  and 
of  Weir  ^Mitchell,  in  America,®  show  that  these  conditions  exist,  and  that 
more  instructed  attention  may  lead,  in  these  countries,  to  the  recognition  of 
a  greater  number  of  cases  than  have  hitherto  been  recorded. 

The  joint-trouble  begins  generally  towards  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  the 
disease ;  that  is,  when  the  "lightning  pains"  have  lasted  some  time  ;  and  either 
before  or  very  shortly  after  incoordination  shows  itself.  Occasionally,  the 
arthropathy  is  still  earlier,  and  may  be,  as  in  the  second  case  of  Charcot,'^ 
contemporary  with  the  first  attack  of  the  characteristic  pains.  One  of  these 
periods  of  manifestation  is  certainly  the  invariable  or  almost  invariable  rule 
in  the  lower  extremities,  but  it  may  be  much  later  in  the  upper,  because  the 
malady  is  generally  a  long  time  advancing  upwards  from  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  cord. 

'  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  New  Sydeuliam  Society's  translation. 
London,  1877-1881. 

2  (Jazctt.-  a.-s  Hopitaux,  1868-9. 

•  Pathological  Transactions,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  193,  and  Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System. 

«  St.  Greorge's  Hospital  Reports,  1869. 

8  Berliner  klinische  W^ochenschrift,  Nos.  46,  47,  53,  1872;  No.  29,  1881. 

6  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1873. 

■>  Oi>.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  lect.  iv. 
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The  patient,  iit  the  particular  i>criod  of  hiH  disease  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, discovers  one  day  that  a  limb  is  greatly  swollen ;  the  swelling  gives 
no  pain,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  fever;  examination  reveals  the  presence  of 
much  tluid  in  the  joint  as  well  as  in  the  surronndini^  [)arts,  and  a  crackling 
sound  is  emitted  on  movement.  In  a  few  weeks  all  these  symptoms  may 
disappear,  leaving  the  limb  in  the  same  state  as  before,  save  the  crackling. 

In  other  cases  the  attack  comes  on  as  above  without  [»rodroma  of  any  sort, 
except,  in  some  cases,  a  slight  amount  of  crackling.  The  swelling  may  ruu 
the  same  course,  and  may  disappear  in  the  same  manner ;  but  the  joint  is  no 
longer  normal.  It  may  be  simply  deformed ;  it  may  permit  manifold  and 
irregular  movements ;  its  ligaments  and  capsule  may  be  much  relaxed ;  the 
joint-surfaces  may  be  greatly  altered  ;  or  with,  and,  indeed,  in  consequence  of, 
these  changes,  the  limb  may  be  dislocated.  Again,  and  this  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  our  appreciation  of  the  disease,  in  certain  cases  the  bones  become 
exceedingly  fragile  and  break  with  extreme  readiness,  the  fractures  readily 
uniting,  but  wdth  exuberant  and  badly-formed  callus.  The  diseased  parts  are 
remarkably  free  from  pain,  and,  indeed,  patients  use  their  limbs,  and  even 
walk,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  changes  now  to  be  detailed. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — On  examination,  the  burste  around  the  joint  are  found 
large  and  relaxed,  having  evidently  been  greatly  distended  by  fluid  which  had 
afterwards  been  absorbed.  In  one  case*  the  periarticular  tissues  are  described 
as  of  a  blackish  color  (noiratre) ;  they  are  occasionally,  in  part,  converted  into 
bone  or  cartilage.  The  ligaments  and  capsule  are  distended  and  relaxed. 
The  synovial  membrane,  thickened,  grayish,  and  without  dendritic  fringes, 
contains  sometimes  a  thick,  citron-colored,  sometimes  a  puruloid,  synovia.  In 
some  cases  false  bodies,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  lie  in  the  articulation.^  The  cartilages  over  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  have  disappeared,  and  the  bone  itself  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  being  worn  away.  It  is,  in  some  cases,  rather  rough  and  furrowed  ; 
in  other  cases,  or  at  other  parts  in  the  same  case,  it  is  polished  though  not 
eburnated.  Around  the  joint  are  frequently  osteophytes,  and  sometimes  out- 
growths from  the  margins  of  the  articular  surfaces.  A  case  reported  by  Dr. 
jDuzzard,  showed  a  very  singular  condition  which  appeared  like  the  ossification 
of  a  tendon ;  no  opportunity  for  anatomical  examination  has  as  yet  occurred, 
but  the  result  of  Dr.  Buzzard's  careful  clinical  study  may  here  be  quoted : — 

"  "W.  is  a  man  aged  30 ;  if  we  let  him  lie  upon  his  back,  and  measure  the  distance 
from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  iHum  to  the  tip  of  the  internal  malleolus,  the 
tape  shows  a  length  of  33^  inches  on  the  right  side,  whilst  it  indicates  35^  inches  on 
the  left.  When  the  right  foot  is  grasped,  a  moderate  amount  of  traction  easily  reduces 
this  disparity  to  one  inch.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  stands  with  his  bare  feet  ou 
the  floor,  the  difference  in  length  is  increased  to  three  inches.  As  he  lies,  there  is  no 
marked  inversion  or  eversion  of  the  right  foot,  which  tends,  when  it  is  absolutely  left 
to  itself,  to  roll  slightly  outwards;  but  he  can  easily  control  this  movement,  and  even 
invert  his  foot  with  the  greatest  ease.  He  can  extend  his  right  lower  extremity  per- 
fectly well,  but  flexion  of  it  upon  the  trunk  is  limited ;  other  movements  are  easily 
performed.  The  upper  and  inner  surface  of  the  right  thigh — Scarpa's  triangle — is 
distinctly  rounded  and  prominent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  part  in  the  left 
limb,  which  presents  the  normal  hollow.  Turning  to  the  hip,  the  patient  being  still 
recumbent,  we  find  that  the  great  trochanter  is  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level  hori- 
zontally with  the  ilium,  being  evidently  carried  upwards  by  muscular  action.  The 
neighborhood  of  the  hip  is  bulged  and  deformed  by  what  examination  with  the  hand 
ascertains  to  be  a  large  collection  of  fluid  in  or  about  the  hip-joint.     If  we  lay  hold  of 

'  Ball,  Gaz.  des  Hopitaux,  1868,  p.  507. 

«  Westphal,  Berlin  klinisclie  Wochenschrift,  1881,  S.  415. 
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the  man's  thigh  near  the  knee,  we  can  easily,  with  the  atlvantage  of  the  leverage  thus 
obtained,  move  the  bone  into  all  sorts  of  positions,  forcing  it  upwards  or  downwards, 
and  rotating  it  in  and  out.  Tliese  movements,  indeed,  are  very  much  more  easily 
carried  out,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  than  in  health.  But  do  what  we  will,  the  other 
hand  placed  upon  the  swelling  can  discover  no  trace  of  any  neck  or  head  to  the  femur. 
The  bone  evidently  terminates  above  with  the  great  trochanter.  In  some  of  the  move- 
ments, especially  in  rotation  outwards,  we  are  conscious  of  crepitus,  which  is  sometimes 
much  more  marked  than  at  others.  The  patient  says  that  he  often  himself  feels  this 
crepitus  in  the  movements  of  walking.  Turning  back  now  to  the  front  of  the  thigh, 
and  examining  the  structures  below  Poupart's  ligament,  we  come  upon  something  which 
is  very  singular.  "We  feel  a  sort  of  narrow,  bony  splint,  not  wider  than  one's  little 
finger,  which  stretches  obliquely  downwards,  and  somewhat  inwards,  for  about  nine 
inches.  Above,  it  is  pretty  firmly  fastened  (not,  however,  apparently  by  bone)  to  the 
anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  but  lower  down  it  can  be  easily  grasped,  lifted  from 
subjacent  textures,  and  slid  loosely  to  and  fro.  When  the  patient  extends  his  leg,  this 
process  of  bene  is  held  tightly,  so  that  it  is  evidently  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
quadriceps  femoris  muscle.  It  appears,  in  fact,  to  occupy  the  position  of  the  superior 
tendon  of  the  rectus.  Besides  all  this,  we  note  that  both  lower  extremities  are  some- 
what \vasted,  the  right  especially.'" 

If  at  some  future  period  an  anatomical  investigation  shall  corroborate  Dr. 
Buzzard's  view  as  to  this  growth  of  bone,  it  will  be,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  instance  of  ossification  of  muscle  which  has  been  observed  in  this  very 
curious  disease. 

The  anatomical  changes  just  noticed  show  only  a  distant  resemblance 
to  those  of  arthritis  deformans  ;  the  predominance  of  wearing  away,  the 

comparatively   slight   production   of  osteophytes, 
Fig.  673.  and  the  tendency  to  complete  luxation,  mark  a  very 

real  difference.  If  the  knee  here  represented  (Fig. 
673)  be  compared  with  a  like  articulation  affected 
with  arthritis  deformans,  there  can  be  no  con- 
fusing the  two  diseases,  even  though  some  amount 
of  marginal  hyperplasia  is  to  be  traced  about  the 

Fig.  674. 


Bones  of  knee-joint ;  tibia  worn 
away  by  patella  ;  hyperplasia  of  ar- 
ticular margin.     (After  Schreiber.) 


Upper  end  of  humerus  wgrn  away. 
(After  Charcot.) 


fenioi-al  surface.  In  no  other  joint-disease  can  there  be  found  such  complete 
wearing  away,  as  is  shown  by  the  upper  extremity  of  the  humerus  here  repre- 
sented (Fig.  674). 

«  Op.  cit.,  p.  225. 
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The  joiiit-iiialiuly  then  in  its  conmiencomcnt  (its  beni<jjnant  turin)  depends 
on  a  change  in  the  nutritive  condition — probably  a  profound  disturbance  in 
the  functions  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  which  permits  distension  of  vessels, 
arterioles,  and  venules,  with  great  passive  hypeneniia — whence  painless  but 
very  considerable  oedematous  swelling,  not  merely  of  the  joint,  but  of  the 
whole  limb.  The  condition  is,  in  this  benignant  form,  transitory,  for  the 
spinal  disease  itself  is  not  progressive  in  a  regular  and  uniform  manner;  the 
nerves  supplying  the  vessels  may  regain  their  influence ;  the  local  disorder  may 
gradually  disappear. 

The  malignant  form  commences  in  the  same  manner,  l)ut  the  nervous 
defect,  and  therefore  the  local  troubles,  are  persistent;  the  disorders  of  nutri- 
tion continue,  resulting,  as  we  have  seen,  in  such  a  condition  of  the  bones  that 
they  break  with  the  greatest  ease,  or  become  worn  away  wherever  subjected 
to  friction,  as  in  the  knee  under  the  patella,  or  at  the  joint-ends,  as  in  the 
humerus  above  depicted.  "When  the  heads  of  bones  have  thus  become  worn 
down,  and  when  the  edges  of  cavities  have  disappeared,  luxation  is  very  readily 
produced,  especially  when  the  ligaments  and  capsules  also  have  become  lax 
and  softened  by  previous  distension.  Although,  therefore,  it  is  at  the  joints 
that  the  malady  has  chiefly  been  observed,  this,  probably,  is  merely  because 
of  their  mechanical  value  in  the  functions  of  movement,  and  because  of  the 
mechanical  efl:ect  of  such  motion.  The  diseased  condition  is  not  confined  to 
the  articulations,  but  extends  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  bone — indeed  to  the 
whole  limb  supplied  by  that  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  which  is  in  a  certain 
state  and  stage  of  disease. 

At  present,  the  peculiar  central  disease  which  produces  arthropathies,  has 
not  been  differentiated  from  the  general  changes  of  tabes.  Many  years  ago 
Charcot  believed  that  certain  changes  in  the  large  cells  of  the  anterior  cornua 
might  be  the  primary  cause  of  these  arthropathies,  but  changes  very  similar 
or  identical  with  those  which  he  indicated,  have  been  found  in  ataxic  patients 
without  joint-afi^'ectioiis.  In  one  case  of  articular  disease  occurring  very  early, 
"Westphal  found  the  posterior  columns,  degenerated  (gray),  but  in  most  autop- 
sies no  central  lesions  which  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  we  can  directly 
connect  with  the  joint-disease,  have  been  discovered.  The  assumption  that 
there  may  be  '*  in  the  medulla  oblongata  a  centre  directly  concerned  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  osseous  skeleton,"^  is  as  yet  hardly  within  the  ran^e  of  scien- 
tific physiology.  We  must  be  content  to  leave  the  deeper  pathology  of  all 
arthropathies  originating  in  nervous  disease  or  injury,  till  a  larger  number  of 
facts  shall  yield  a  clearer  clue  to  their  interpretation. 

Symptoms. — The  joints  are  liable  to  affection  in  this  order  of  frequency :  (1) 
knee,  (2)  shoulder,  (3)  elbow  and  hip  equally.  Small  joints  are  rarely  afi'ected. 
The  attack,  always  sudden,  is  ushered  in  by  no  prodromata  save  that,  in  some 
cases,  a  crackling  in  the  joint,  in  some  a  severe  bout  of  "  lightning  pains,"  in 
others  a  quick  pain  like  a  strong  electric  shock,  causing  a  tall,  have  preceded 
the  joint-attack.  Prof.  Ball  and  Dr.  Buzzard  connect  acute  visceral  disturb- 
ances with  the  arthropathy,  Ball  having  found  that  a  quarter  of  the  joint- 
troubled  patients  with  tabes,  4  in  IG,  were  also  aflectcd  with  crises  gastriques^' 
while  Buzzard  found  8  out  of  21  who  were  thus  atteeted.  The  proportion, 
even  according  to  Buzzard's  figures,  is  too  small  to  establish  any  close  rela- 
tionship, especially  as  "Westphal^  says  that  he  has  seen  many  patients  without 
arthropathy  suffer  from  similar  visceral  affections. 

Some  morning,  generally  at  the  end  of  the  fii*st  period  of  ataxia,  the  patient 

*  Buzzard,  Pathological  Transactions,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  2G8. 

'  Qaz.  des  Hopitaux.  '  Loc.  cit. 
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awakes  with  a  limb  greatly  swollen,  the  enlargement  being  most  marked  on 
a  level  with  the  joint,  where  also  it  is  most  clearly  aidematous  or  fluctuathig  ; 
the  nc'ighbtn-iiig  parts  are  more  brawny,  and  only  pit  on  prolonged  pressure 
with  the  tinger. 

The  tumefaction,  although  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur,  is  absolutely 
without  pain,  redness,  or  other  inflammatory  symptom  ;  neither  is  there  any 
pyrexia.*  This  condition  is  only  transient ;  when  it  disappears  it  may  leave 
the  joint  normal  or  neiirly  so  (benign  form).  Or,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
swelling  permits  examination  of  the  joint,  very  considerable  changes  may  have 
already  supervened  ;  and  these  may  go  on  rapidly  to  produce  the  most  sin- 
gular distortions,  dislocations,  or  both,  becoming  manifest  a  few  days  after  the 
S^rst  onset,  as  in  the  knees  represented  in  Fig.  675,  taken  from  Westphal. 

Fig.  675. 


Tabetic  Arthropathy.     (After  Westphal.) 

Besides  dislocation,  spontaneous  fractures  occur  from  the  slightest  force,  such 
as  turning  in  bed,  or  simply  while  walking  along  the  ward.  A  singular  cha- 
racteristic is  the  almost  complete  immunity  from  pain,  both  at  the  dislocated 
joints  and  in  the  fractured  bones.  A  patient  described  by  Charcot,  after  an 
arthropathy  had  caused  hip  dislocation,  used  to  walk  some  distance  to  her 
employment  as  a  bed-maker.  After  a  time  the  other  hip  Avas  luxated ;  her 
legs  were  very  movable  but  ill-controlled,  and  the  joints  flexible.  So  utterly 
painless  were  her  limbs,  that  she  used  to  amuse  herself  and  the  neighboring 
patients  by  floundering  them  about  in  bed.  Durinir  one  of  these  performances, 
the  left  femur  was  broken ;  some  time  after,  while  changing  her  position  in 
bed,  both  bones  of  the  left  forearm  were  fractured  ;  fifteen  months  afterwards 
the  same  accident  occurred  to  the  right  forearm ;  and  in  the  following  month 
the  left  shoulder  was  dislocated  by  some  very  trivial  movement.    The  fractures 

Tlie  usual  quick  pulse  of  ataxia  must  not^be  mistaken  for  that  of  fevar. 
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became  united,  apparently  without  difficulty,  Ijut  in  a  most  clumsy  manner, 
the  left  radius  and  ulna  being  luted  together  by  ill-formed  callus.  The  left 
femur  was  so  shortened  that  it  was  found,  after  death,  to  measure  only  19 
centimetres  (7|  inches),  while  the  right  measured  50  centimetres  (19^  inches).^ 
The  patient  died,  about  a  year  or  sixteen  months  after  admission  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  of  ruptured  aortic  aneurism.  In  other  cases,  the  bone  after  fracture 
has  become  very  thin  and  twisted.^ 

The  absence  of  pain  in  both  dislocations  and  fractures  is  very  important  in 
a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  as  is  also  the  peculiarly  loose,  mobile  condition  of 
the  displaced  bone — r^uite  unlike  any  other  luxation ;  for  instance,  in  one  of 
Dr.  Buzzard's  patients,  it  is  said  that  "  on  removing  the  leather  casing  from 
the  right  knee,  the  joint  seemed  to  fall  abroad."  The  patient  herself  could 
replace  the  bones,  and  said  that  when  she  put  on  the  casing  she  had  to  take 
the  bones,  put  them  straight  in  their  places,  and  tie  them  together  with  a 
bandage,  to  keep  them  together  while  she  put  on  the  splint.  The  joint  could 
be  twisted  about  and  the  bones  knocked  together  audibly  without  causing 
pain.  Manipulation  gave  a  feeling  as  of  disappearance  of  all  ligamentous 
connections,  the  bones  seeming  only  held  together  by  muscular  and  cutaneous 
tissues.^ 

Such  a  condition  may  well  be  believed  to  have  existed  in  the  knee  and 
shoulder  of  a  patient  (represented  in  Fig.  676),  who,  for  many  yeare,  was  in 
the  Salpetriere,  one  of  M.  Charcot's  favorite  examples  of  this  disease. 

Fig.  G76. 


Tabetic  arthropathy.     (After  Charcot.) 

All  the  conditions  of  this  disease,  viz.,  presence  of  lightning  pains,  sudden 
advent,  painlessness,  extreme  mobility,  and  absence  of  nodosities,  mark  it  so 
distinctly  from  arthritis  deformans,  that  it  hardly  appeai-s  desirable  to  con- 
trast special  points  for  diflerential  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — All  that  the  surgeon  can  do  for  a  disease  depending,  as  this 
does,  on  a  deep  central  lesion,  is  to  retard  the  wearing  away  of  bony  surfaces 

'  This  shortening  appeared  to  be  due  to  the  friction  of  the  two  fragments  causing  atrophy  of 
the  upper  one. 

*  TaLaraon,  Revue  Mensuelle  de  Medecine,  1878. 
'  Path.  Trans,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  201. 
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by  the  friction  of  one  part  on  another,  and  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  dis- 
location and  fracture.  Botli  these  objectn  can  only  be  fiirtberod  by  rest,  more 
or  less  complete.*  ]jight  si)lints,  bandaged  on  the  limb,  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  "^riie  initial  tunietaction  may  also  be  combated  by  judicious  banchig- 
ing,  but  only  lightly  api)lied,  lest  more  severe  pressure  should  augment  the 
tendency  to  bony  absorption.  Ball  recommends  a  succession  of  blisters,  but 
he  gives  no  example  of  their  benefit,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  could 
be  hoped  from  their  application. 

AVhen  dislocation  has  occurred,  a  case  of  leather,  adapted  to  the  deformed 
limb,  should  be  applied.  When  fracture  takes  place,  it  must  be  treated  on 
ordinary  principles,  tlie  tendency  to  deformity  being  specially  borne  in  mind. 
The  whole  local  management  must  be  subordinated  to  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  the  neuropathy. 


Tumors  of  Joints. 

Tumors  of  joints  are  neoplasms  originating  in  or  upon  the  articular  ends  of 
bones.2  The  common  connective  tissues  surrounding  the  joints  may,  like 
those  tissues  in  other  parts,  be  the  site  of  tumors,  but  in  point  of  fact  they 
rarely  are  so  affected ;  and  any  neoplasm  so  placed  has  no  especial  relation  to 
the  joint  as  a  mechanism  or  organ.  The  tumors  with  which  we  have  to  do 
here  are:  (1)  exostosis;  (2)  chondroma;  (3)  sarcoma;  (4)  carcinoma;  (5) 
angeioma;  (6)  aneurism  of  bone;  and  (7)  echinococcus  of  bone.  The  three 
last  are  excessively  rare. 

Fibroid  tumors,  which  are  common  enough  about  the  bones  inclosing  the 
mouth  and  nares,  where  they  are  commonly  called  nasopharyngeal  polypi, 
are  very  rare  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints ;  while  cystic  tumors  proper,  in- 
fest almost  exclusively  the  jaw-bones. 

Exostosis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  hyperostosis,  in  that  the  former  has 
a  distinct  and  well-defined  stalk  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  tumor  grows, 
but  wdiich  itself  does  not  increase.  Hyperostosis  has  no  defined  or  limited 
stalk,  but  is  rather  a  conical,  slightly  elevated  outgrowth  from  a  broad,  in- 
definite basis  ;  its  increase  takes  place,  not  by  augmentation  of  the  elevation, 
but  of  the  base ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  local  hypertrophy  rather  than  a  tumor,  and 
resembles  the  thickening  which  results  from  chronic  osteitis. 

Exostoses  are  more  especially  accustomed  to  grow  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  epiphyseal  junctions,  and  are  therefore  more  common  in 
youthful  than  in  later  life.  Their  favorite  seats  are :  (1)  The  lower  end  of 
the  femur ;  (2)  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia ;  (3)  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus, 
particularly  from  either  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove.  The  exostoses  that 
thus  grow  from  limb-bones  all  belong  to  the  cancellous  variety — that  is  to 
say,  tlieir  interior  consists  of  cancellous  or  spongy  bone,  coated  by  an  outer 
layer  of  more  compact,  but  still  soft,  osseous  tissue  ;  and  this  is  often  covered 
by  a  layer  of  cartilage,  which  probably  is  the  element  of  increase,  ossify- 
ing on  the  attached,  and  growing  on  the  free  surface.  Any  portion  of  that 
surface  which  produces  friction  on  superjacent  structures,  is  very  commonly 
covered  by  a  bursa.  In  shape,  exostoses  assume  two  varieties ;  they  are 
either  smaller  at  their  tip  than  at  their  base,  and  curved  so  as  somewhat  to 
resemble  the  sjiur  of  a  cock — these  are  chiefly  such  as  grow  from  or  near 

*  See  Weir  Mitchell,  The  Influence  of  Rest  in  Locomotor  Ataxy.  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Scicnce.s,  1873. 

*  False  bodies  within  joints  are  not  to  be  considered  as  tumors  of  joints. 
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to  the  attachment  of  a  tendon — or  they  are  mushroom-shaped,  having  a 
small  cylindrical  stalk,  and  a  broad,  outspreading  end.  These  are  such  as 
in  their  growth  project  against  the  skin  or  tight  fasciie,  or  otherwise  against 
firm  obstacles.^  Indeed,  the  shape  of  these  growths  depends  chiefiy  or  entirely 
on  the  pressure  of  surrounding  parts.  They  are  often  multiple,  several 
appearing  on  diiferent  bones,  or  on  the  same  bone,  and  the  tendency  to  these 
multiple  exostoses  is  certainly  hereditary.  In  1879  my  friend,  Mr.  AV  hitehcad, 
now  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  brought  me  a  boy  on  whom  we 
counted  238  exostoses  scattered  over  every  bone  which  could  be  felt.  The  boy's 
father,  now  no  longer  alive,  had  had,  according  to  the  lad's  account,  a  great 
number  of  similar  growths;  and  Mr.  Whitehead  took  some  pains  to  obtain  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  boy's  brother,  and  told  me  that  he  had  even 
more  exostoses  than  the  lad  whom  I  saw.     • 

One  form  of  bunion  consists  of  a  mushroom-shaped  exostosis,  springing 
from  the  inner  part  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  close  to  the  phalangeal  joint. 
It  is  doul)tless  produced  in  the  first  instance  by  wearing  pointed  shoes,  for- 
cing the  great  toe  outwards,  and  causing  excessive  pressure  to  fall  on  the  head 
of  the  metatarsal  bone.  Between  the  exostosis  and  the  skin  a  bursa  is 
developed,  which  frequently  inflames,  and  sometimes  suppurates.  Exostoses 
are  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  growths  by  their  form  and  situation ; 
by  their  attachment  to  or  union  with  the  bone,  following  therefore  its  move- 
ments and  being  immovable  independently;  by  their  presence  being  unob- 
served until  a  certain  size  has  been  attained;  and  then  by  their  slow  growth. 

These  tumors  very  rarely  produce  trouble  in  the  joint  itself,  but  they 
frequently  embarrass  movement  by  pressing  upon  tendons  and  fasciae,  and 
thus  interfering  with  their  action. 

Ti-eatment. — J^o  internal  remedy,  nor  any  outward  application,  afiects  the 
growth  of  an  exostosis,  and  therefore  the  only  remedy  is  detachment.  Such 
an  operation,  however,  could  not  be  thought  of  for  a  moment  in  the  case  of 
multiple  tumors ;  nor,  indeed,  does  it  appear  to  me  desirable  in  single  growths, 
unless  pain  on  movement  or  very  considerable  deformity  be  produced.  The 
removal  is,  as  a  rule,  very  easy.^  A  simple,  longitudinal  incision  upon  the 
most  projecting  point,  or,  if  the  growth  be  large,  a  semilunar  cut,  peniiitting 
a  flap  to  be  turned  up,  serves  to  expose  the  growth,  whose  base  is  then  to  be 
cleared  with  the  scalpel  or  raspatory ;  a  narrow  saw,  an  osteotomy  chisel,  or 
cutting  bone-forceps,  may  then  be  used  to  sever  the  base  of  the  growth  from 
its  attachment.  The  section  should  be  made  so  that  no  part  of  the  stem  is 
left  attached,  but  the  bone  surface  must  be  made  level  and  smooth.  If  this 
have  not  been  efl:ected  bv  the  cutting  instrument,  the  osteotrite  or  gouge 
must  be  used  to  make  the  part  smooth  and  even.  Great  circumspection 
should  be  exercised  in  recommending  this  operation  for  the  exostoses  of 
bunions,  especially  in  persons  advanced  in  life. 

The  late  Mr.  Maunder,  observing  that  in  certain  cases  accidental  fracture 
of  an  exostosis  had  relieved  the  patient  from  all  pain  and  trouble,  imitated 
this  fortuitous  occurence  in  two  cases.^  Protecting  the  skin  by  chamois  leather, 
he  seized  the  tumor  in  gas-fitters'  pud's,  and  broke  its  stalk,  afterwards  using 
passive  movement  to  prevent  reattachment.  In  one  case  this  attempt  was 
unsuccessful  (exostosis  above  outer  femoral  condyle),  but  the  tumor  became 
reunited  in  a  position  which  hardly  at  all  incommoded  the  patient.  In  the 
second  case  (exostosis  on  inner  tuberosity  of  tibia)  the  growth  remained  loose. 

'  Exostoses  which  spring  from  the   subscapular  fossa   aud  grow  forward,   are  always  thus 
flattened  against  the  tliorax. 

'  We  have  not  now  to  do  with  ivory  exostoses. 
*  Clinical  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  xi.  p.  59. 
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The  method  is  worthy  of  coiisidemtion  wheuever  the  presence  of  a  mode- 
rately thin  stem  is  suspected. 

Chondroma. — Closely  allied  to,  perhaps  an  incomplete  form  of,  the  above, 
are  th«o  ccchondromatd  that  occasionally  occur  in  youtljful  jiatients,  about  the 
edijjes  of  epi]»hyseal  junctions;  they  are  rare  and  unimportant,  seldom  attain- 
ing, unless  by  ossification  they  become  exostoses,  any  inconvenient  size.  At 
page  340,  a  certain  form  of  loose  body  in  the  joint  is  described  as  an  eechon- 
drosis  growing  from  articular  cartilage.  More  important  are  enchondromata. 
\\\  cartilaginous  tumors  grow  by  preference  from  bones,  yet  occasionally 
tliey  have  been  found  in  f^oft  parts,  as  the  mamma,  or  testicle.  Enchondroma 
of  bone  may  be  in  its  origin  either  peripheral  or  central ;  the  former  variety 
is  tlie  more  rare,  and  commences  later  in  life,  but  sometimes  it  is  not  possible, 
even  by  anatomical  examination,  to  distinguish  between  a  peripheral  tumor 
growing  into  the  medullary  canal  and  a  central  enchondroma  growing  outward. 
Clinically,  they  are  absolutely  indistinguishable ;  but  the  former  is  generally 
single,  the  latter  multiple.  A  peripheral  enchondroma  commences  in  the 
fibrous  layer  of  the  ]>eriosteum,  or  in  the  more  superficial  layers  of  the  bone  ; 
it  both  increases  outwards,  and,  probably  by  pressure,  invades  likewise  the 
osseous  structure,  penetrating  into  the  medullary  canal  or  cancellous  struc- 
ture. Central  enchondroma  commences  in  the  medullary  cavity,  or  cancellar 
portion,  aiUl  after  invading  a  certain  district  of  those  parts,  causes  absorption 
of  the  bone  walls,  and  presents  itself  outwardly.  Either  form  then  appears 
as  an  irregularly  round  or  ovoid  tumor,  nodular  on  its  surface ;  sometimes 
remarkably  so.  It  is  sessile  on  the  bone,  but  not  so  immovably  as  an  exostosis, 
the  elasticity  of  cartilage  giving  a  sort  of  springy  mobility,  very  diflierent 
from  the  fee!  of  a  bony  tumor ;  this  quality  also  imparts  to  the  lump,  when 
pretty  strongly  compressed,  a  resiliency  which  the  quite  unyielding  resist- 
ance of  bone  does  not  afford.  When  the  tumor  approaches  the  surface,  and 
the  skin  is  stretched  tight  over  it,  a  slight  translucency  may  aid  the  diagnosis. 
The  favorite  seats  of  enchondromata  also  assist  their  recognition  ;  thus  half 
the  cases  occur  on  the  bones  of  the  hand  and  foot,  but  five  times  as  often  on 
the  former  as  on  the  latter;  in  either  situation  the  tumors  are  multiple. 
The  next  seat  of  predilection  is  the  tibia ;  nearly  equal  are  the  femur  and 
humerus ;  the  lower  jaw  and  the  pelvis  stand  next. 

Although,  as  actual  tumors,  these  growths  may  not  make  their  appearance 
till  at  a  later  age,  they  probably  begin  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  their 
growth  being  slow.  Every  museum  possesses  at  least  one  specimen  of  a  hand 
crippled  and  deformed  by  a  number  of  enchondromata  growing  from  the 
phalanges  or  metacarpus,  sometimes  also  from  the  ulna  or  radius.  Enchon- 
dromata aftect  the  joints  by  their  proximity,  but  do  not  involve  them  in 
disease.  Even  in  these  cases  of  multiple  growth,  the  joints,  thouo:h  the  bulk 
of  the  neighboring  tumoi*s  may  atiect  then-  mobility,  arc  left  unaltered. 

This  neoplasm  is  often  mixed  with  myxoma,  sarcoma,  or  carcinoma ;  many 
also,  which  appear  unmixed,  are  prone  to  mucoid  and  cystic  degeneration  ; 
either  circumstance  gives  greater  gravity  to  the  prognosis.  Pure,  undegene- 
rated  enchondroma  is,  as  a  very  general  rule,  benip;nant,  though  instances  of 
systemic  infection  have  occurred.  Recurrence  in  loco  changes  this  character- 
istic, for  such  a  condition  is  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  general  infection.^ 

'  Recurrence  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  more  continuance  of  growth  in  .-v  part  of  the 
tumor  not  removed.  The  histology,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis  of  tumors  are  treated  in  a  part  of 
this  Enclyclopa>dia  especially  devoted  to  the  subject ;  here  we  have  to  do  with  them  merely  as 
they  affect  the  joints.  I  have  not  included  among  tumors  of  joints  the  various  false  bodies  de- 
scribed at  page  339. 
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Those  enchondroiYiata  which  spring  from  llic  [tclvis  and  scapula  aro,  above  all 
others,  prone  to  rceurronco  and  i^enoral  dissoinination. 

Osteoid  chondromala^  arc  formed  of  tissue  analogous  to  libro-cartilagc,  not,  as 
those  just  mentioned,  of  a  hyaline  variety.  They  have  a  special  predilection 
for  the  ends  of  long  bones,  chicHy  for  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  or  upper  end 
of  the  tibia.  From  their  seat  of  origin  they  encroaeh  more  and  more  on  the 
shaft  of  the  bone,  while  the  older  parts,  growing  likewise  in  cireund'erence, 
are  larger  than  the  newer  portions;  they  oceui)y  not  one  side  oidy,  but  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  l)one.  Tims,  instead  of  forming,  like  simple 
enchondroma,  a  more  or  less  round,  nodulated  lump,  projecting  on  one  aspect 
of  the  bone,  they  seem  like  a  conical  enlargement  of  the  whole  ^lart,  the 
thick  end  of  the  cone  being  always  towards  the  joint,  whose  cartilage,  how- 
ever, remains  intact;  they  are  less  hard  than  enchondromata,  and  are  smooth 
on  the  surface. 

At  first,  and  while  still  small,  they  appear  like  mere  hypertrophies  of  the 
bone  itself;  but  they  grow  rather  rapidly,  and  then  become  less  hard  than 
bone-substance,  being  at  first  within  the  periosteum,  which  forms  their  cap- 
sule or  wall.  Afterwards,  that  tissue  is  either  absorbed  and  ruptured,  after 
which  the  rate  of  growth  increases,  and  the  tumor,  if  left  alone,  goes  on 
increasing  as  long  as  the  patient  lives,  sometimes  attaining  an  enormous  size.^ 
Very  occasionally  the  tumor  remains  sufficiently  soft  to  l)e  cut  with  the  knife, 
but  it  more  usually  ossifies  pretty  quickly.  Sections  of  the  softer  parts  have 
a  fibrous  appearance,  but  cartilage-cells,  sometimes  arranged  in  rows,  may 
be  detected  with  the  microscope.  Vessels  permeate  the  structure,  and  the 
ossification  is  in  needles  and  plates,  so  that,  when  the  soft  parts  are  removed 
by  maceration,  the  bony  parts  left  behind  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  a  was}t's  nest.  The  shell  and  tracing  of  the  original  bone  may,  as 
a  rule,  be  found  passing  through  the  mass. 

The  prognosis  of  chondroma  is  not  always  favorable.  The  only  frcafmnif^  am- 
putation, should  be  performed  al)ovc  the  bone  from  which  the  growth  springs, 
and  so  that  no  part  near  the  tumor  forms  the  flap.  Thus,  exarticulationat 
the  hip  is  necessary  if  the  groAvth  spring  from  the  lower  end  of  the  femur ;  or 
in  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  if  it  arise  from  the  tibia.  Even  under  these 
circumstances,  secondary  growths  sometimes  occur  in  the  lungs  or  liver. 

Sarcoma  and  Carcixoma. — Sarcoma  of  bone  has  its  favorite  seat  on  the 
jaw.  One  form  of  epulis  is  well  known  as  a  giant-celled,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  a  myeloid  sarcoma,  a  term  which  must  not  be  taken  as  coincident  with 
Paget's  myeloid  tumor.^  It  had  better  be  confessed  at  once  that  oiir  knowledge 
of  many  sarcomatous  tumors  is  as  yet  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  malignancy  or  benignancy  of  ditterent  forms  of  growth. 
Nor  docs  it  at  present  appear  that  their  anatomical  characteristics  correspond 
in  any  close  maimer  with  their  clinical  course.  Indeed,  one  of  the  chief 
authorities  on  the  histology  of  tumors  reverts  to  naked-eye  appearances : — 

"  We  must  mention  one  more  peculiarity  of  sarcomata,  namely,  that  they  are  some- 
times so  white,  and  at  the  same  time  so  soft,  as  to  liave  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
brain-substance.  Tiiese  medullary  (encephaloid)  sarcomata  possess  the  malignant 
qualities  of  sarcomata  in  the  very  highest  degree ;  they  may  still  have  any  of  the  histo- 
logical structures  previously  referred  to."* 

•  Virchow,  Die  kraiikhafte  Geschwulste,  Bd.  i.  S.  597. 

'  Volkmanii  refers  to  a  preparation  in  tlie  museum  at  Ilalle,  in  which  the  tumor  was  almost  a 
yard  in  diameter  (fast  eine  Eile  im  Durclimesser).  Pitha  u.  Billroth,  Chirurgie,  lid.  ii.  Abth.  11, 
S.  461. 

"  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  p.  544. 

*  Billroth,  Lectures  ou  Surgery,  Sydenham  Society's  Translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  415. 
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As  Prof.  Billn^th  nowhorc  mentions  cancer  of  bone,  save  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  ])riniary  ciiitholionia  of  that  structure,  it  would  seem  tliat  lie  re- 
gards all  malignant  growths  of  bone  as  sarcomata;  but  a  great  number  of 
excellent  authorities — Virchow,  Foerster,  Volkmann,  I'aget,  and  others — 
speak  of  encephaloid  cancer  as  s[)ringing  from,  or  originating  in,  bone.  My 
own  observation  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  these  tumors  are 
certaiidy  carcinomatous,  though  most  of  those  which  are  distinctly  encapsuled 
must  be  regarded  as  sarcomata. 

The  ends  of  the  long  bones,  and  more  especially  tlie  head  of  the  tibia,  the 
condyles  of  the  femur,  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  humerus,  are  not 
very  unfrequcntly  the  seat  of  sarcomata.  They  occasionally  follow  injury, 
after  the  method  to  which  I  last  year  gave  the  name  of  "acute  trauniatic 
malignancy,'"^  but  more  often  appear  to  arise  spontaneously,  althr.ugh  even 
liere  the  possibility  of  some  apparently  unimportant  and  [irobably  forgotten 
injury  must  not  be  overlooked.  They  are  atfections  of  early  life,  rarely  occur- 
ring after  thirty  years  of  age,  and  being  most  frequent  between  tiie  fourteenth 
an(t  the  twentieth  j'car,  and  occasionally  arising  even  in  infancy.^  They  mostly 
spring  from  the  periosteum,  but  occasionally  from  the  cancellous  structure  of 
the  bone.  Their  microscopic  characters,  as  in  the  above  quotation  Billroth 
has  stated,  may  have  any  of  the  sarcomatous  characteristics,  but  the  most 
frequent  varieties  are  the  giant-celled,  the  round-celled,  and  the  oat-celled 
(spindle-celled).  The  capsule  which  surrounds  the  structure  is  very  thin  in 
most  parts,  and  in  spots  imperfect,  probably  having  been  absorbed  or  rup- 
tured by  the  pressure  of  the  rapidly  gl'o^^•ing  mass. 

The  clinical  appearances  and  symptoms  of  these  growths  are,  when  they 
have  reached  a  considerable  size,  easy  of  recognition  ;  but  unfortunately,  while 
they  are  still  quite  small,  when  diagnosis  would  be  very  important,  it  is  also 
very  difficult.  The  periosteal  sarcoma  begins,  either  after  or  without  some 
traumatism,  as  a  very  slightly  painful  enlargement,  and  there  will  be  a  certain 
difficulty  and  restraint  of  movement,  according  to  the  situation,  rather  than 
the  nature  of  the  tumor.  The  tenderness  is  but  slight,  nor  are  there  any 
intlammatory  symptoms ;  the  tumor  itself  is  rounded  or  ovoid,  rarely  nodulated, 
and  moves  in  flexion  or  extension  with  the  bone,  though  if  situated  on  a  bone 
that  can  be  rotated,  it  moves  to  a  much  slighter  extent ;  it  is,  unless  quite  at 
first,  soft  and  doughy.  The  patient's  health  as  a  rule  is  good,  nor  are  any  evi- 
dences of  cachexia  to  be  observed.  These  appearances,  although  obscure, 
should  always  arouse  suspicion.  An  almost  painless,  non-inflammatory,  ovoid 
tumor,  sessile,  but  not  rigidly  so  in  the  neighljorhood  of  an  epiphyseal  junc- 
tion, is  of  no  good  augury  ;  no  such  growth  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
unwatched. 

The  sarcoma  which  springs  from  the  interior  of  a  bone,  often  before  any 
swelling  is  perceptible,  gives  rise  to  a  dull,  aching  pain,  analogous  to  and 
often  mistaken  for  rheumatism ;  then  some  enlai'gement  of  the  bone  itself 
appears,  and,  in  its  tum,  may  be  mistaken  for  ordinary  osteitis,  or  for  central 
abscess.  After  a  little  while,  a  great  portion  of  the  osseous  walls  being  ab- 
sorbed, only  a  thin  shell  is  left,  which  very  frequently  crackles.  After- 
wards a  certain  portion  of  this  bony  cortex  gives  way,  so  that  it  may  be 
traced  on  the  side  of  the  tumor,  but  the  apex  presents  mere  soft  tissue.  At 
this  time  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  medullary  sarcoma  and  soft 
cancer.  These  central,  soft  tumors  of  bone,  when  they  have  thus  emerged 
outwards,  very  often  pulsate,  even  though  the  growth  itself  may  not  be  very 

•  British  Medical  Journal,  F.-hrnarv  11,  1P82,  p.  187. 

2  I  amputated  an  arm  at  the  sliouldiT-joint  of  a  hoy  agod  eleven,  and  I  have  twice  seen  malig- 
nant growth  at  the  knee  in  young  children  ;  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  iu  one,  and  at  two 
years  and  three  mouths  iu  the  other  case. 
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vascular.  Tlio  pulsation  appears  to  depend  on  tlie  increased  size  of  the  vessels 
which  nourish  the  tumor;  these,  beinu^  confined  in  a  non-yielding  case,  gain 
room  for  their  pulse-throb  by  sligiitty  extruding,  at  each  beat,  the  tumor 
itself.'  No  periosteal  sarcoma,  as  tar  as  my  experience  goes,  ever  gives  rise 
to  pulsation.  Thus  the  central  may  be  ilistingiiishe(rfrom  the  periosteal 
sarcoma,  by  the  presence  of  a  shell  of  bone  around  the  base  of  the  growth, 
and  usually  by  pulsation. 

While  still  small,  the  diagnosis  of  sarcoma  is  doubtful,  but  the  rapidity  of 
its  growth,  and  the  development  of  certain  appearances  thereby  })roduced, 
soon  render  its  recognition  easy.  The  tumor  by  this  time  ia  pyriform,  with 
its  larger  end  towards  the  joint,  and  usually  with  an  even  surface  ;^  the  skin 
over  it  is  remarkably  white  and  colorless,  though  late  in  the  disease  a  blush 
is  frequently  perceived  at  those  parts  where  the  increase  is  greatest,  and  where 
the  tumor  presses  on  the  skin.  Over  the  white  surface  is  spread  a  network 
of  veins  in  close  meshes,  the  blue  coloring  of  the  blood  seen  through  the  white 
skin  giving  a  very  striking  and  characteristic  appearance.  These  tumors, 
though  they  run  up  to  and  even  involve  the  neighborhood  of  the  joint,  so 
that  its  contour  is  concealed,  do  not  implicate  the  joint  itself,  the  cartilages 
on  both  bones  remaining  perfectly  healthy.  Thus  the  movements  of  the 
articulation  are  smooth,  and  only  restricted  by  the  contour  of  the  growth 
coming  in  contact  with  parts  of  the  adjoining  limb-segment  or  of  the^trunk. 
The  tumor  feels  soft,  doughy,  and  hardly  elastic ;  it  moves  in  flexion  and 
extension,  and  also  follows  the  bone  in  rotation,  but  not  to  the  full  extent, 
especially  if  the  tumor  be  periosteal ;  for  the  tissues  of  the  neoplasm  yield 
somewhat,  so  that  the  outer  parts  move  less  than  those  close  to  the  bone. 

Most  sarcomata  springing  from  the  joint-ends  of  bones  are  malignant ;'  they 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  rapid  growth,  pyriform  shape,  and  large  sur- 
face-veins, from  the  few — very  few — soft,  non-malignant  growths.  Altnough 
sarcomata  and  carcinomata  growing  from  the  shafts  of  long  bones  not  unfre- 
quently  undergo  ossification  (osteo-sarcoma  and  osteo-cancer),  that  change  is 
rare  in  such  as  grow  from  the  articular  ends.  Sundry  other  degenerations, 
however,  take  place,  such  as  the  cystoid,  forming  a  sort  of  tumor  that  has 
been  called  myelo-cystic.  If  such  a  tumor  have  previously  been  very  vascular, 
hemorrhage  into  one  of  these  cysts  may  occur,  and,  the  rent  in  the  vessel  re- 
maining unsealed,  an  appearance  which  has  probably  been  more  than  ouce 
taken  for  aneurism  of  bone,  is  produced.  Or  cystic,  fatty,  or  mucous  degene- 
ration may,  in  great  part,  destroy  the  original  structure  of  a  very  vascular 
sarcoma,  leaving  behind  a  plexus  of  enlarged  vessels,  and  giving  a  deceptive 
appearance  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis  of  bone. 

Other  forms  of  cancer  very  rarely  occur  primarily  in  the  long  bones  near 
joints  ;  epithelioma  probably  always  originates  in  the  soft  parts,  and  is'  pro- 
pa^^ated  secondarily  to  the  neighboring  superficial  bone.  Both  scirrhus  and 
colloid  cancer  of  bone  are  mere  pathological  curiosities  *  when  they  do  occur, 
they  are  apt  to  affect  many  bones  and  to  assume  the  ditfuse  form. 

AxQEiOMATA  OF  BONE  are  excessively  rare.  The  frontal,  parietal,  and  occi- 
pital bones  do  indeed  participate  secondarily  in  cirsoid  aneurisms  of  the  scalp 

'  The  differential  diagnosis  between  tliis  disease  and  aneurism  of  bone  will  be  given  imme- 
diately. 

2  Tlie  surface  in  carcinoma  Is  sometimes  nodulated. 

^  The  central  sarcomata  of  the  jaws,  more  especially  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  rarely  malignant ;  in 
my  experience  those  of  the  limbs  generally  are  so. 

*  Some  observers  have  spoken  of  colloid  of  the  bones  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  with  increased 
knowledge  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  tumors,  such  cases  have  become  rarer,  and  in  some  instances 
a  plentiful  admixture  of  sarcomatous  elements  leaves  room  for  doubting  whether  the  growth  ia 
not  in  reality  a  mucoid  degeneration  of  sarcoma. 
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wliicli  liavc  ])ersi8tc(l  for  years  and  attained  eertain  dimensions,  but  tliis  is  a 
mere  extension  of  disease  along  the  course  of  attected  vessels,  a  very  different 
thing  from  primary  angeioma  of  bone. 

Ankurism  of  roxe,  that  is,  sacculated  enlargement  of  a  vessel  within  the 
osseous  structure,  gradually  making  its  Avay  outward,  is  extremel}'  rare,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  the  older  rej>orte(l  cases  were  instances  of 
sarcoma  that  had  undergone  cystoid  degeneration,  a  vessel  enlarged  by  the 
hyper[)lasia  having  opened  into  one  of  the  cysts.  Nevertheless,  real  aneurism 
of  bone  docs  occur,  and  is  a  disease  very  difficult  to  be  distinguished  during 
life  from  some  of  the  itulsating  tumors  which  have  been  referred  to.  One 
point  of  difference  is  that  in  aneurism  the  tumor  becomes  more  markedlv 
smaller  when  ju-essure  is  made  on  the  vessel  above,  and  regains  its  former 
size  much  more  rapidly.  The  pulsation  is  more  distinctly  expansile,  not  tlie 
up  and  down  heave  of  a  vascular  sarcoma.  Generally,  aneurism  of  bone  emits 
a  very  distinct,  sometimes  a  loud,  bruit,  while  if  there  be  any  sound  connected 
with  a  pulsating  sarcoma,  it  is  a  mere  continuous  murmur. 

The  favorite  sites  of  osteo-aneurism  are  the  head  of  the  tibia,  the  condyles  of 
the  femur,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus.  This  disease,  unlike  the  neo[)lasms 
which  we  have  been  considering,  and  which,  as  a  very  general  rule,  leave  the 
articular  cartilages  intact,  rapidly  destroys  those  structures. 

Tixatment. — "When  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  a  pulsating  tumor 
of  bone  is  ancurismal,  pressure,  the  use  of  an  Esmarch's  bandage,  deliiration, 
or  other  means  mentioned  in  the  article  on  Aneurism,^  may  be  resorted  to. 
Even  if  there  be  doubt  as  to  diagnosis  between  a  new  gi-owth  and  an  aneu- 
rism, one  of  those  methods  may  be  advantageously  employed  before  resorting 
to  the  severer  means,  amputation,  which  may  still  remain  as  a  last  resource, 
should  further  events  negative  the  more  hopeful  diagnosis.  In  some  cases, 
especially  if  the  tumor  lie  deep,  as  in  the  iliac  fossa,  a  positive  diagnosis 
appears  to  be  impossible. 

EcHiNOCOCCUS  OF  BoNE. — An  exceedingly  rare  tumor  of  bone  is  the  hydatid 
or  echinococcus,  which,  when  it  does  occur,  usually  occupies  either  the  bones 
of  the  skull  or  those  of  the  vertebral  column  ;  but  a  few  cases  are  on  recoi-d 
of  such  parasites  infesting  the  ends  of  long  bones,  and  making  their  way  into 
the  neighboring  joints,  which  by  proliferation  they  have  filled.  The  remark- 
ably indolent  tumor  thus  produced  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  true 
hyperostosis;  indeed,  the  hydatid  lying  in  the  bone  cannot  be  distinguished  ; 
the  siirgeoii  can  only  perceive  the  hypertrophy  of  bone  which  it  sets  up. 
After  a  time,  the  osseous  case  inclosing  the  cyst  becomes,  in  some  part  of  its 
superficies,  absorbed,  when  this  soft  l)ody  may  be  felt,  extremely  like  a  simple 
cyst  or  an  abscess,  bound  down  by  a  firm  wall.'  As  far  as  I  know,  no  case 
of  echinococcus  of  bone  has  ever  been  diagnosed,  until  by  incision  the  cysts 
have  been  brought  lo  light. 

Whether  by  injection  with  iodine,  carbolic  acid,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  the 
parent  cyst  may  be  successfully  killed — that  is  to  say,  wlu'ther  hydatids  of 
bone  may  be  successfully  treated  as  we  treat  hydatids  of  the  liver — has  not 
yet  been  clinically  determined;  but  the  surgeon's  duty  wmdd  certainly  be  to 
make  the  attempt. 

In  regard  to  diseases  of  the  joints,  the  subject  of  tumors  is  especially  of 
interest  in  respect  to  diagnosis  and  prognosis.     The  tumors  which  most  fre- 

>  See  Vol.  III.  p.  412. 

2  Spontaneous  fracture  of  bone  has  several  times  followed  the  development  of  echinococcus  in 
its  shaft. 
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quently  occur  —  the  bony,  cartilaginous,  sarcomatous,  and  carcinomatous 
groNvths— rarely  attect  the  constituents  proi»er  of  an  articulation,  save  by  ex- 
tension of  disease,  and  even  tben  only  tardily;  tbe  synovial  membrane  and  the 
cartilages  are  not  involved,  but  since  tbe  tumors  lie  close  to  or  over  tbe  joint, 
and  interfere  witb  its  movements,  tbey  clinically,  and  to  the  j.aticnt  actually, 
present  tbemselves  as  joint-diseases.  Tbe  imjiortant  jioints  for  bim  and  for 
tbe  jiractical  surgeon  to  consider,  are  tbe  jirobability  of  increase,  witb  destruc- 
tion of  tbe  joint,  and  witb  great  incumbrance;  tbe  necessity  or  otberwise  of 
removal  of  tbe  tumor,  or  of  tbe  wbole  limb ;  tbe  likelibood  of  recurrence  in' 
loco  ;  and  above  all  the  probability  of  systemic  infection. 
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The  term  Excision  (from  the  Latin  ex^  out  or  from,  and  ccedo^  I  cut),  or 
ExsECTiox  {ex  and  seco^  I  cut),  is  properly  applied  to  such  operations  as  have 
for  their  object  the  removal  of  an  offending  part,  without  that  total  ablation 
of  the  affected  portion  of  the  body  which  is  irnidied  by  the  term  mnputation} 
Hence,  we  speak  of  excisions  of  tumors,  of  joints,  of  the  eyeball,  etc.  The 
term  Resection  (from  the  Latin  reseco^  I  cut  again,  cut  loose,  or  shorten  by 
cutting,  cut  short),  is  properly  used  in  a  special  and  restricted  sense,  ita 
etymological  components  being  taken  separately  and  in  conjunction  with 
omitted  words,  to  signify  an  operation  which  takes  awa}'  a  middle  portion 
and  brings  the  ends  together  again,  and  is  thus  in  strict  surgical  language 
limited  to  partial  excisions  of  the  long  bones.  Ilence,  while  we  excise  the 
astragalus  or  scapula,  Ave  resect  the  humerus  or  ribs.^  The  revival  of  excision 
as  a  remedy  for  joiiit-diseases,  chiefly  due  to  the  teaching  and  example  of  the 
great  modern  advocate  of  "conservative  surgery,"  the  late  Sir  William  Fer- 
gusson,  has  caused  this  operation  to  attain  such  importance  in  the  practical 
work  of  surgeons,  that  though  the  term  "excision"  is,  as  has  been  seen, 
ai)plieable  to  a  large  number  of  diverse  procedures,  yet,  when  the  word  is 
used  by  itself,  it  is  now  understood  to  signify  an  operation  for  the  removal, 
partial  or  complete^  of  an  injured  or  diseased  articulation,  or  of  a  bone,  and 
generally  one  of  the  flat  or  short  bones,  which  can  be  removed  entire  without 
jeopardizing  the  usefulness  of  the  aflected  part. 


History  of  Excision  and  Resection. 

The  operation  of  excision  or  resection,  in  cases  of  com]>ound  fracture  and 
dislocation,  was  certainly  known  to  the  ancients.  Whether  or  not  we  ac- 
knowledge the  authenticity  of  the  Ilippocratic  treatise,  "De  Articulis" — and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  see  no  reason  to  profess  skejtticism  in  the  face  of  evi- 
dence which  has  convinced  such  thorough  scholars  as  ^T.  Littre  and  Dr. 
Francis  Adams* — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  long  before  the  Christian  era 
these  operations  were  familiar  to  surgeons  as  a  matter  of  theoretical  teaching, 
even  if  they  were  not  often  put  in  practice.  Having  just  declared  that  in  cases 
of  compound  dislocation,  except  of  the  joints  of  the  toes  or  fingers,  attempts 

»  See  Vol.  I.  p.  551. 

'  French  writers  use  the  word  resection  for  excision  of  the  bones  and  joints  generally,  and 
Percy  anil  Laurent  make  a  distinction  between  resection  of  the  lianl  and  rescision  of  the  soft  parts. 
(Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  tome  xlvii.  p.  53S.     Paris,  1S20. ) 

'  The  Genuine  Works  of  Hippocrates  (Preliminary  Discourse),  vol.  i.  pp.  24  et  scq.  Loudon, 
Sydenham  Society,  1849. 
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to  retain  the  protruding  bone  would  be  improper,  and  would  certainly  prove 
fatal  through  the  supt'i-vcntion  of  convulsions  or  gangjvnc,  Hipj»ocrateH  goes 
on  to  say,  that  not  only  may  protruding  articular  cxti'cniitics  oi"  the  finger- 
bones,  and  i)rotruding  broken  ends  of  the  sumo  (without  dislocation),  be  safely 
cut  away,  in  mc>st  cases,  but  "conijdete  cuttings  away,  also,  of  the  bone»  at 
the  joints,  both  in  the  foot,  and  in  the  hand,  and  in  the  leg  (those  near  the 
ankle),  and  in  the  forearm  (those  by  the  wrist)"  will  in  most  instances  be 
harmless,  unless  fainting  should  occur,  or  continued  fever  on  the  fourth  day.* 
In  his  treatise  on  comjtound  fractures  (in  the  continuity),  lie  is  still  bolder  in 
liis  reconnnendations,  and  declares  that  it  is  necessary  to  saw  or  tile  off  the 
projecting  bone  if  it  caimot  be  reduced,  if  it  irritate  or  lacerate  the  soft  parts, 
or  interfere  with  sensation,  or  if  it  be  itself  denuded.* 

Celsus,  while  even  more  succinct  than  Hippocrates,  would  appear  to  make 
the  rule  more  general ;  for,  after  quoting  with  approval  the  former  author's 
cautions  as  to  reducing  compound  dislocations,  he  adds  brietly  :  "  If  the  bare 
bone  project,  it  will  always  be  a  hindrance;  therefore  what  sticks  out  is  to 
be  cut  off."^  He  directs  that,  in  dressing  compound  fractures,  if  a  little  frag- 
ment of  bone  protrudes,  it  is,  if  blunt,  to  be  replaced ;  if  sharp  and  long,  to 
be  cut  oif,  and  if  sharp  and  short,  tiled  otf;  and  if  denuded,  to  be  cut  off. 
He  considers  the  reduction  of  fractured  thighs  i)articularly  difficult,  and  says 
that  if  the  fragments  of  the  femur  yield  between  themselves  (overlap),  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  cut  them  off.* 

Galen  declares  that  the  teaching  of  Hippocrates  is  so  plain  and  satisfactory 
as  to  need  no  comment,  and  merely  adds  that  "modern  physicians"'  call  dis- 
locations in  which  the  bone  protrudes  "  * x/Supow/tara,"  and  reminds  the  reader 
that  the  danger  of  the  operation  recommended,  like  that  of  the  injury  itself, 
increases  witli  the  magnitude  of  the  joint  affected.'  He  throws  no  additional 
light  upon  the  operation  of  resection  as  apj)lied  to  compound  fractures.^ 

Paulus  -^gineta  departs  from  the  teaching  of  tlie  Master  in  the  matter  of 
compound  dislocations,  which  he  advises  should  be,  in  every  case,  reduced ; 
but  approves  resection  in  irreducible  compound  fractures,  directing  that  the 
I)rojecting  fragments  should  be  sawn  off  or  cut  off"  with  an  instrument  which 
Dr.  Adams  speaks  of  as  a  "chisel,"  but  which  seems  to  me  more  analogous 
to  cutting-forceps  (literally,  "antithetic  through-cutters").^ 

The  Arabian  writers  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject, 
Albucasis,^  who  is  the  only  one  who  deals  with  the  matter  in  detail,  giving 
advice  almost  identical  with  that  of  Paulus  -^]gineta  :  "  Cut  it  off,"  he  says, 
"  with  one  kind  of  the  cutting  instruments  which  we  have  spoken  of,  or  saw 
it  with  one  of  the  saws,  as  may  be  possible  to  you."  Hallcr,^  however,  in 
his  anal3'sis  of  Rhazes's  "Liber  Continens,"  quotes  from  that  author  a  state- 
ment that  if  the  bone  be  corrupted  [carious]  in  "sjtina  ventosa,"  a  cure  cannot 
be  obtained  unless  the  bone  be  extracted.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
consult  Rhazes's  work,  but  from  Ilaller's  brief  reference  this  looks  very  much 
like  a  recommendation  of  excision  for  disease. 

The  advice  of  Hippocrates,  that  resection  should  be  practised  in  cases  of 

'  Hippocratis  opera  omnia,  edit.  cur.  C.  G.  Kuhu,  t.  iii.  p.  24(3.     Lipsiae,  1827. 

Ibi.l.,  p.  121. 
3  A.  C.  Celsi  Medicine  lib.  viii.  cap.  xxv.     Edit.  L.  Targ.-e,  p.  471.     Lngd.-Bat.,  1785. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  452-4.')4.  This  passage  might  also  be  lendorod  to  the  effect  that  in  such  a  case  the 
patient  would   almost  necessarily  perish. 

5  Claudii  Calciii  opera  omnia,  edit,  cur.  C.  G.  Kuhn,  t.  xviii.  pars  i.  p.  714.     Lipsiae,  1S29. 
8  Iliid.,  t.  xviii.  j)ars  ii.  p.  GU3. 

'  I'auli  iEgiiietne  Medici  Optimi  lib.  vi.  cap.  cvii.,  cxxi.  Editio  princeps.  Venetiis,  in  a?dibus 
Aldi,  etc.,  fol.  10(»,  104. 

8  I)e  Chirurgia,  lib.  iii.  sect.  xix.     Edit.  cur.  .1.  Channing,  Oxon.,  177S,  t.  ii.  p.  5b9. 

*  liibliotheca  Chirurgica,  t.  i.  p.  130.     Basileje,  1774. 
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compound  fracture  in  wliicli  the  bono  protruded  from  the  soft  parts,  appeal's 
to  liave  been  occasionally  rcnicinhered  and  acted  upon  in  subsequent  ages, 
while  his  similar  recommendation  as  regarded  compountl  dislocations,  was 
quite  forgotten.  Thus  Salmon,*  speaking  "  of  a  fracture  with  a  wound,  tlie 
bone  sticking  out,"  says,  "  Jiut  if  this  Ke})osition  caimot  be  easily  done,  or 
not  without  pain  and  violence,  then  of  two  evils,  the  lesser  is  indeed  to  be 
chosen  ;  and  tlierefore  that  the  Reduction  may  be  made,  the  end  of  the  longer 
bone  is  to  be  cut  oft'  with  a  cutting  File,  or  with  a  sliarit,  line  saw,  or  some 
other  Instrument,  that  it  may  be  made  a  little  shorter;"  but  in  liis  account  of 
dislocations,^  has  no  further  suggestion,  "■  when  the  Joint  or  lione  cannot  Ije 
reduced,"  than  that  the  part  should  be  comfortably  supported,  and  care  taken 
"  for  Universals  and  Diet."  AV^iseman,  too,^  speaks  of  resection  in  compound 
fractures,  and  narrates  a  case  in  which  he  successfully  employed  the  o})era- 
tion,  but  makes  no  reference  to  it  in  eoimection  with  the  treatment  of 
dislocations. 

The  first  record  which  we  have,  in  modern  times,  of  an  excision  for  com- 
pound dislocation^  is  Mr.  Gooch's  statement,^  that,  "  many  years  ago,"  Mr. 
Cooper,  late  of  Bungay,  sawed  oft'  the  ends  of  the  tibia  and  libula,  instead 
of  amputating,  in  a  case  of  compound  luxation  of  the  ankle  in  an  elderly 
man,  with  the  happy  result  that  the  preserved  limb  was  so  useful  "  that  the 
poor  man  walked  and  wrought  for  his  bread  many  yeai's  after."  Mr.  Cooper 
was  afterwards  equally  successful  in  a  compound  dislocation  of  the  wrist,  in 
which  the  radius  protruded,  and  Mr.  Gooch  himself  successfully  employed  a 
similar  operation  in  the  treatment  of  a  compound  dislocation  of  the  thumb. 
Mr.  "SVainman,  of  Shripton,  successfully  excised  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus 
for  compound  luxation  of  the  elbow,  in  1759,'  while  on  August  23,  17G2, 
Mr.  Filkin,  of  Xorwich,  performed  the  first  recorded  excision  for  disease^  iu 
a  case  of  long  standing  caries  of  the  knee.® 

To  Mr.  Park  himself  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  formally  recom- 
mended excision  as  a  substitute  ifor  amputation  in  cases  of  incurable  arthritis, 
or,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  '^  white  swelling,"  though  he  was  anticipated 
in  the  actual  performance  of  the  operation  by  Filkin,  of  Norwich,  as  above 
mentioned,  in  the  case  of  the  knee;  by  Bent/  of  New  Castle,  and  Lentin^ 
(1771),  and  Orred,^  of  Chester  (1778),  in  the  case  of  the  shoulder;  and  by 
Justamond,^"  of  London  (1775),  in  the  case  of  the  elbow."  Park's  fii-st  ope- 
ration was  performed  on  July  2, 1781,  on  Hector  McCaghen,  "a  strong,  robust, 
Scotch  sailor,  aged  thirty-three,"  who  was  suft'ering  from  disease  of  the  knee- 
joint  of  ten  years'  standing.     The  operation  resulted  so  successfully  that  the 

*  Ars  Chirurgica,  Book  vi.  chap.  viii.  (vol.  ii.  p.  1222).     London,  1098. 
«  Ibid,  Book  vii.  chap.  iv.  (p.  1303). 

'  Eight  Chirurgical  Troatistis,  sixth  edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2r)8,  2.'i9.     London,  1734. 

*  Cases  and  Practical  Remarks  in  Surgery,  etc.,  second  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  323.     Norwich,  1767. 
5  Park's  letter  to  Mr.  Percival  Pott.     Cases  of  the  Excision  of  Carious  .Joints,  \\y  H.  Park  and 

P.  F.  Moreau,  with  Observations  by  James  Jell'ray,  M.I).,  p.  10.  Glasgow,  ISOU.  Mr.  Park's 
letter  is  dated  September  18,  1782,  and  he  says  that  Mr.  Wainman's  operation  was  done  "  twenty- 
three  years  ago." 

8  Park's  letter  to  Dr.  Simmons.     Ibid.  pp.  52-55. 

1  Philosophical  Transactions  (London),  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  353.     (Hodges.) 

*  0.  lleyi'elder,  Trait6  des  Resections,  trad,  par  le  Dr.  E.  Backel,  p.  lt!3.  Strasbourg  et  Paris, 
1863. 

9  Philosophical  Transactions  (London),  vol.  Ixix.  p.  6.     (Hodges.) 
'0  London  Medical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  282;  Park,  op.  cit.,  p.  55. 

"  All  of  the  above  (except  Filkin's)  seem  to  have  been  partial  operations.  C.  White's  ca.'^e 
(1768),  usually  regarded  as  the  first  example  of  shoulder-joint  excision,  appears  to  have  been 
actually  a  resection  in  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  the  caput  humeri  having  been  allowed  to  remain 
attached  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the  same  may  be  saitl  of  the  similar  operation  performed  by 
Vigaroux,  of  Montjjellicr.  See  upon  this  point  Dr.  R.  M.  Ilodges's  well-known  and  admirable 
prize-essay  on  the  Excision  of  Joints,  Boston,  1861  (page  22). 
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patient  "  aftcnvanls  made  several  voyages  to  sea,  in  wliieli  lie  was  al»le  to  go 
aloft  with  fonsi(lonil)le  agility,  and  to  iicriorni  all  tin-  dnties  of  a  seaman,"' 
and  "  was  twice  shipwrecked,  and  sntl'ered  ii;reat  hardshi[)S,  without  feeling 
any  further  complaint  in  that  limh."'  Mr.  I'ark's  necond  case  (1780)  termi- 
nated less  favorably,  the  patient  d3ing  between  three  and  four  months  after 
the  operation.^ 

Meanwhile,  in  France,  the  elder  Moreau  had  independently  conceived  the 
idea  of  removing  carious  bones  and  joints  by  an  operation  less  mutilating 
than  amjiutation,  and  in  August,  1782,  had  put  his  ideas  in  ])ractice  by 
cutting  out  "a  caries  of  considerable  extent,  from  the  lower  end  of  the  leg 
bones  of  a  man  called  Lecheppe."^  The  operation  was  completely  successful, 
and  in  the  following  year  (1783)  M.  Aloreau  laid  his  views  before  the 
Academy  of  Surgery  1^*  definitely  projjosing  the  operation  of  complete  exci- 
sion of  diseased  articulations.  In  1780,  the  same  surgeon  communicated  to 
the  Academy  the  history  of  a  case  in  which  he  had  in  that  year  successfully 
removed  the  whole  shoulder-joint  for  disease— the  first  recorded  case  of  com- 
plete shoulder-joint  excision — but  neither  of  these  communications  seems  to 
liave  excited  enough  interest  to  have  been  thought  worthy  of  publication. 
A  third  memoir,  presented  in  1789,  met  with  almost  universal  disapproval 
and  condemnation,  the  learned  members  of  the  Academy,  as  the  younger 
Moreau  tells  us,  finding  it  more  convenient  to  deny,  than  to  examine,  the 
facts  on  which  it  was  grounded  ;^  and  except  for  the  operations  in  military 
practice  of  the  illustrious  Percy,  and  certain  isolated  cases  in  the  hands  of 
the  two  Moreaus,  the  father's  pupil,  Someillier,  and  a  few  others,  the  practice 
of  excising  diseased  joints  met  witli  so  little  favor  in  France  that  even  Vel- 
pcau,  writing  in  1839,  though  deciding  that,  "upon  the  whole,  the  mass  of 
the  advantages  of  resection  [excision]"  was  "  more  considerable  than  that  of 
its  inconveniences,"  yet  averred  that,  as  compared  with  amputation,  the 
balance  was  so  nearly  even,  that  it  might  "  w^ell  be  permitted  to  hesitate 
before  absolutely  sanctioning  its  ntility."^ 

In  Great  Britain,  too,  the  operation  was  ver}^  slow  in  making  its  way  into 
general  surgical  practice,  the  actual  establishment  of  excision  as  a  recognized 
procedure,  when  applied  to  the  shoulder  and  elbow-joints,  being  fairly  attri- 
butable to  Mr.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  years  182G  and  1828  respectively  ; 
as  regards  the  hip,  knee,  and  w^rist-joints,  to  Sir  William  Fergusson,  in  1845, 
1850l^and  1851  respectively ;  and  as  regards  the  ankle-joint,  to  Mr.  Hancock, 
also  in  1851. 

Among  the  earliest  American  atlvocates  of  this  operation  may  be  particu- 
larly mentioned  I)rs.  Ingalls,  John  C.  Warren,  and  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  of 
Boston;  Drs.  Gurdon  Buck  and  Lewis  A.  Say  re,  of  Xew^  York;  Drs.  Thomas 
Harris  and  Joseph  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  E,.  A.  Kinloch,  of  Charles- 
ton ;  and  Dr.  Edmund  Andrews,  of  Chicago. 

I  do  not  intend  to  review^  here  the  controversies  as  to  the  propriety,  par- 
ticularly of  hip-joint  and  knee-jo  nt  excisions,  which  raged  within  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation  of  surgeons  both  in  England  and  in  this  country. 
The  conflict  is  yet  too  recent,  the  smoke  of  battle  too  thick,  for  the  history  of 
those  controversies  to  be  written  without  risk  of  giving  unmeant  oftenee,  if 
not  of  doing  unintentional  injustice.     The  victory  has  been  won  by  the  friends 

>  Op.  cit.,  pp.  18,  47.  ^  Op.  cit,  pp.  4S-52. 

'  Park  anil  Moroau,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 

«  Mr.  I'arks  case  was  not  known  in  France  till  the  next  year  (1784),  when  liis  observations 
were  translated  and  published  in  that  country  by  the  celebrated  Lassus. 
'  I'ark  and  Moreau,  op.  cit.,  p.  84. 
6  ^■ouvoaux  Eltmeuts  de  Medeciue  Op6ratoire,  2e  edition,  t.  ii.  pp.  681,  682. 
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of  "  conservative  surgery,"  and  it  becomes  those  who  have  conquered  to  wear 
their  laurels  with  modesty  as  well  as  with  dignity. 

Indications  for  and  Contra-indications  to  the  Operation  of  Excision  in 

General. 

Excisions  o^  joints  may  bo  practised  in  cases  of  icound,  whether  by  accidents 
of  civil  life  or  by  gunshot  injury ;  of  cornpoimd  dislocation  or  of  compound 
fracture  involving  a  joint ;  of  destructive  disease  of  an  articulation  ;  and  of 
anchylosis. 

Excisions  or  resections  of  hones  may  be  required  in  cases  o^  compound  frac- 
ture ;  compound^  or  irreducible^  simple  dislocation  (in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
short  bones,  such  as  the  astragalus);  ununited  fracture  ;  deformity  ioWowmg 
fracture  or  other  injury  ;  and  disease^  whether  inflammatory  or  neoplastic. 

"Wounds  of  Joints. — The  applicability  of  the  operation  of  excision  to  joint- 
wounds  has  been  so  fully  considered  in  previous  portions  of  this  work,''  that 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  subject  here  further  than  to  say  that,  inniv  judo-- 
ment,  when  any  ojicration  at  all  is  required,  the  surgeon's  iirst  thought  sh(tuld 
be  of  excision,  rather  than  of  amputation.  Even  'fa  the  case  of  the  knee, 
though  excision  for  traumatic  causes  is  less  favorable  here  than  in  anv  other 
locality,  I  should  be  strongly  tempted  to  give  this  mode  of  trcament  a  trial 
if  the  patient  were  young  and  healthy,  and  if  the  injury  were  sufficiently 
limited  in  extent. 

Compound  Dislocations. — I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Hippocrates  and 
Celsus  that,  in  cases  of  compound  dislocation,  immediate  excision  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  practised,  except  when  the  part  involved  is  the  knee,  when  anqjuta- 
tion  will  ordinarily  be  preferable.  I  have,  however,  myself  saved  a  case  of 
compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle,  without  operation,  by  the  use  of  continu- 
ous irrigation,  and  similar  successes  are  occasionally  met  with  by  almost  all 
surgeons.  The  great  advantage  of  excision  in  these  cases  lies  in  its  ])revent- 
ing  the  destructive  inflammatory'^  tension  which  is  almost  inevitable  when 
simple  reduction  has  been  elfected. 

Compound  fractures  into  joints  are  also,  as  a  rule,  eases  for  excision  (pro- 
vided that  amputation  be  not  required),  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  the 
avoidance  of  injurious  tension  from  the  inevitable  swelling,  and  from  retention 
of  the  products  of  inflammation.  When  the  knee  is  the  part  aflected,  ampu- 
tation should,  I  believe,  be  resorted  to  without  hesitation  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  joints  of  the  upper  extremity,  and  of  the  hii)  and  ankle,  I  should  prefer 
excision  whenever  a  choice  of  operations  was  admissible. 

With  regard  to  the  peinod  of  operation,  in  cases  of  compound  fracture,  the 
same  rules  may  be  given  as  for  amputation  under  similar  circumstances,  viz., 
that  primary  excision  should  be  preferred,  but  that  if  the  golden  opportunity 
of  operating  before  the  onset  of  inflammatory  fever  has  been  lost,  an  eflbrt 
should  be  made  to  temporize  until  suppuration  has  been  fully  established, 
when  a  secondary  excision  may  be  resorted  to  with  more  prospect  of  success  than 
would  have  attended  an  intermediate  operation.  This  will  ajipear  from  the 
following  table  of  determined  cases  in  military  surgery,  eonq»iled  from  the 

'  By  Prof.  Andrews  in  Vol.  III.  pp.  720  etscq.,  and,  as  regards  gunshot  wounds  in  particular, 
by  Prof.  Conner,  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  153  et  seq. 
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fio-ures  of  Gurlt,'  and  sui>])lementc(l,  as  rcc^anls  ilio  liii>  and  the  kiice,  by  those 
more  rcvently  published  by  l)rs.  Otis  and  Ilinitington.^ 

TAIJLE  SHOWING  THE  INFLUENCE  OE  THE  PERIOD  OF  OPERATION  ON  THE  RESULTS  OF 
EXCISIONS  OF  THE  LARGER  JOINTS. 


Pebiod  of  Operation. 

Localitv  of  operation. 

Primary. 

Intermediate. 

Secondary. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Mortality 
per  cent. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

MortaHty 
per  cent. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Mortality 
per  cent. 

Shoulder 

Elbow  .... 

Wrist  .... 

Hip       . 

Knee     .... 

Ankle  .... 

556 

389 

39 

43 

37 

177 

84 

4 

40 

23 

31.8 
21.6 
10.3 
93.0 
62.2 

128 

113 

8 

60 

53 

7 

68 

33 

3 

58 

46 

3 

53.1 
29.2 
37.5 
9G.7 
86.8 
42.9 

614 

681 

53 

37 

31 

123 

241 
194 
12 
23 
20 
44 

39.3 
28.5 
22.6 
62.2 
64.5 
35.8 

Aggregates     . 

1064 

328 

30.8 

369 

211 

57.2 

1539 

534 

34.7 

Late  Secondary. 

Unlcnown. 

Totals. 

Locality  of  operation. 

Cases. 

27 
14 
7 
4 
2 
1 

Deaths. 

Mortality 
per  cent. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Mortality 
per  cent. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Mortality 
per  cent. 

Shoulder 

Elbow  .... 

Wrist  .... 

Hip      . 

Knee    .... 

Ankle  .... 

1 

"3 

2 

3.7 

75.0 
100.0 

Ill 

112 
12 

27 
8 
2 

21 
11 

24 
5 
1 

18.9 

9.8 

88.9 
62.5 
50.0 

1436 
1309 
119 
171 
131 
133 

508 

322 

19 

148 

96 

48 

35.4 
24.6 
16  0 
86.5 
73  3 
36.1 

Aggregates     . 

55 

6 

10.9 

272 

62 

22.8 

3299 

1141 

34.6 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table,  that  the  only  exception  to  the  rule 
that  primary  excisions  are  the  most  successful,  is  in  the  case  of  the  hip, 
where  secondary  excisions  gave  the  best  result.  But  this  by  no  means  proves 
that  primary  operations  should  be  avoided  in  these  cases.  The  patients  who 
survive  until  the  secondary  period  furnish,  by  the  very  fact  of  survival,  selected 
cases  which  offer  an  exceptionally  favorable  prognosis.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  entire  correctness  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Otis  and  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton, that  "The  disastrous  results  attending  cases  of  indubitable  shot-fracture 
at  the  hip  treated  by  tom[)orization  [a  mortality  rate  of  98.8  per  cent.]  must 
induce  the  surgeon  to  desist  from  such  an  experiment,  and  to  excise  primarily 
rather  than  submit  the  patient  to  the  danger  of  the  inflammatory  period.''' 

The  table  embraces  no  example  of /)?vV/u/r^  cxeision  of  t/ican/dc.hnt  that  the 
primary  period  is  the  best  for  interference  in  cases  of  wound  of  this  as  of'other 
articulations,  is  shown  by  the  results  of  33  cases  tabulated  by  Dr.  Otis  and 
Dr.  Huntington  from  the  records  of  the  American  AVar.^ 

'  Die  Gelenk-resectionen  nach  Schussverletzungen,  u.  s.  w.  Berlin,  1879.  See  an  able  ana- 
lytical review  of  Prof.  Gurlt's  work,  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Kober,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,  for  April,  1881. 

2  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Part  Third,  Surgical  Volume. 
Washington,  1883. 

3  Op.  cit.  Part  Third,  Surgical  Volume,  page  12G.  *  Ibid,  page  585. 
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Period  of  operatioa. 

CaBes. 

Recoverlea. 

Deaths. 

Cndetcr- 
mined. 

Mortality 

per  cent,  of 

deteriiiiDed 

cases. 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Secondary 

Unknown 

11 

8 
9 
5 

8 
5 
5 
4 

2 
3 
4 

1 
1 

20.0 
37.5 
44.4 

Aggregates      .... 

33 

22 

9 

2 

29.0 

Joint  Disease. — It  is,  however,  in  cases  of  destructive  disease  of  the  articu- 
lations, whether  of  traumatic  or  of  non-traumatic  origin,  and  whether  of 
simple,  inflammatory,  or  of  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  character,  that  tiie 
operation  of  excision  finds  its  principal  application.  The  indications  and 
contra-indications  which  the  surgeon  should  consider  before  deciding  ui)on 
the  propriety  of  excising  a  diseased  joint,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: — 

Excision  is  indicated  (1)  when  an  articulation  is  so  mnch  diseased  that  the 
recovery  of  the  patient  depends  upon  its  removal ;  under  such  circumstances, 
the  question  is  between  excision  and  amputation,  and  the  former  operation 
should  certainly  be  chosen  whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  ca.se 
permit  an  o[ition.  In  saying  this  I  am  not  unmindful  that  a  few  surgeons 
may  still  be  met  with,  who  profess  to  believe  that  a  stump  with  an  artiflcial 
limb  is  better  than  a  limb  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  these  will,  I  think,  be  gene- 
rally found  to  be  gentlemen  who  have  had  little,  if  any,  practical  experience 
•with  the  operation  which  they  condemn. 

(2)  Excision  is  occasionally  proper  in  cases  in  which,  while  the  extent  of 
disease  is  not  sufhcient  to  justify  an  amputation,  the  levgth  of  time  which 
would  be  necessary  for  the  obtaining  of  a  spontaneous  cure  would  be  such 
as  of  itself  to  warrant  operative  interference,  or  in  which  the  result  of  a 
spontaneous  cure,  if  obtained,  would  be  less  satisfactory  as  regards  the  use- 
fulness of  the  limb  than  the  result  of  an  operation.  In  the  elbow,  for  in- 
stance, the  movable  joint  afforded  by  a  successful  excision,  is  much  prefer- 
able to  the  cure  by  anchylosis,  which  is  commonly  the  best  that  can  be  hoped 
for  by  expectant  treatment. 

Excision  is,  on  the  other  hand,  contra-indicated  (1)  by  the  extent  of  osseous  dis- 
ease being  so  great  that  its  entire  removal  would  forbid  the  hope  of  retaining 
a  useful  member,  under  which  circumstances  amjiutation  would  be  prefer- 
able. This  rule  is  particularly  applicable  in  the  case  of  articulations  of  the 
lower  extremity  ;  as  regards  the  arm,  provided  that  the  hand  be  preserved, 
the  bones  may  be  more  freely  dealt  with,  and  large  portions  may  often  be 
removed  without  materially  impairing  the  utility  of  the  limb. 

(2)  Excision  is  not  ordinarily  ajiplicable  to  cases  of  acute  disease  of  the 
articulations.  If  it  be  necessary  to  interfere  at  once,  under  such  circum- 
stances, experience  shows  that  an  amputation  is  more  apt  to  be  well  borne 
than  an  excision  ;  an  attem})t  should  always  be  made,  however,  if  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  permit  it,  to  modifv  the  acute  course  of  the  disease 
by  appropriate  treatment,  both  constitutional  and  local,  when,  if  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms  be  subdued,  and  the  case  assume  a  subacute  or  chronic 
character,  exsection  may  be  properly  resorted  to. 

(3)  Very  extensive  disease  of  the  soft  tissues  around  a  joint,  and  particularly 
the  existence  of  peri-articular  abscesses,  and  of  long,  sujipuratiui;  sinuses, 
passing  up  and  down  between  the  muscular  sheaths  of  the  limb,  undoubtedly 
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oxoix-ifio  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  progress  of  a  case  after  excision,  by 
prolonii'iuii;  tlie  tiinc  i-in^uired  for  treatiuciit,  and  by  tlius  cxiiosiiiLC  tlio  ]iatient  to 
tlio  various  risks  wliicli  always  attend  long-continued  suppuration.  l)Ut  sucli 
a  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  said  to  absolutely  contra-indicate  the  operation, 
and,  if  the  other  features  of  the  case  be  favorable,  excision  may  often  be  hoj)e- 
fully  resorted  to,  even  if  the  tissues  be  much  infiltrated  and  the  skin  fairly 
riddled  with  sinuses.  I  have  more  tlian  once  excised  the  liip,  under  such 
circumstances,  with  the  haiijjiest  result. 

(4)  Excision  is  contra-indicated  in  cases  in  wliich  tlie  patient  is  either  very 
young  or  past  early  middle  age.  Children  less  than  five  years  old  are  unfa- 
vorable subjects  for  excision,  at  least  of  the  joints  of  the  lower  extremity,  on 
account  of  their  intolerance  of  the  restraint  necessary  in  the  after-treatment 
of  these  cases ;  and  indeed,  as  regards  excision  of  the  knee,  I  have  in  recent 
years  been  disposed  to  fix  this  limit  at  a  still  later  period,  and  I  am  now  chary 
of  attempting  a  knee-joint  excision  in  a  child  under  nine  or  ten.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mortality  which  follows  the  operation  of  excision,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  rapidly  increases  with  advancing  age — more  rapidly,  even,  than 
the  mortality  after  amputation ;  and  hence,  though  brilliant  successes  have 
occasionally  been  obtained  by  excision  in  old  persons,  these  results  must  be 
considered  exceptional,  and  the  prudent  surgeon  will  usually  prefer  amputa- 
tion— if  any  operation  be  necessary — in  patients  who  have  i)assed  the  middle 
period  of  life.  The  objection  which  is  often  urged  against  excision  in  child- 
hood, that  it  interferes  with  the  future  growth  of  the  limb,  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  Bceckel,  of  Strasbourg,  from  an  investigation  of  more  than  twenty 
cases  of  arrested  development,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  shortening 
was  less  due  to  injury  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  than  to  disuse  of  the  limb 
owing  to  pain  or  to  muscular  atrophy;  and,  as  shown  by  ]Mr.  Barwell  at  page 
359  of  the  present  volume,  the  arrest  of  epiphyseal  grow^th  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  to  occur  as  a  result  of  inflammation,  even  in  cases  treated  without 
operation. 

In  illustration  of  this  point,  I  may  refer  to  a  case  in  which  I  excised  the  knee  of  a 
lady,  30  years  of  age,  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Massey,  of  West  Chester ;  the  disease  of  the 
joint  had  begun  when  she  was  only  seven  years  old,  so  that  it  was  of  23  years'  standing 
when  she  came  under  my  care.  The  knee  was  tlexed  beyond  the  right  angle,  and  the 
whole  limb,  beh.w  the  knee,  very  much  wasted,  and  by  actual  measurement  four  inches 
shorter  than  its  fellow.  She  walked,  with  great  ditficulty,  by  the  aid  of  a  crutch  or 
cane,  and  high-soled  shoe,  the  shortening  being  so  much  increased  by  the  flexion  of  the 
limb  that  a  sole  of  seven  inches  merely  enabled  her  to  bring  her  toes  to  the  ground.  By 
the  operation  of  excision,  I  was  enabled  to  give  this  lady  a  strong  and  straight  limb, 
and,  as  with  exercise  the  muscles  of  the  leg  became  developed,  and  the  ankle  strength- 
ened, she  was  enabled  to  throw  aside  her  artificial  supports ;  and  though  a  considerable 
amount  of  bone  had  of  course  been  removed  at  the  operation,  she  was,  by  the  straight- 
ening of  her  limb,  now  able  to  walk  easily  and  without  fatigue,  with  a  sole  of  but  five 
inches'  thickness,  her  leg  being  thus  practically  two  inches  longer  than  it  had  been  before 
the  excision.  I  have  recently  heard  from  Dr.  Massey  that  this  lady  now — more  than 
six  years  since  the  operation — continues  in  excellent  health,  and  walks  without  any 
artificial  support  whatever. 

(5)  An  impaired  state  of  the  general  health,  partieularl}-  if  this  condition 
be  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  viscera — and  especially  of  the  lungs,  liver,  or 
kidneys — should  always  be  regarded  as  a  contra-indication  to  excision.  The 
O[teration,  at  least  in  the  lower  extremity,  usually  necessitates  long  confine- 
ment of  the  patient  during  the  after-treatment,  and  is  apt  to  be  followed  by 
profuse  and  exhausting  supjjuration,  thus  seriously  compromising  the  chances 
of  recovery.     Hence,  as  a  rule,  if  any  operation  becomes  necessary  in  a  case 
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of  joint  disease  complicated  witli  jilitliisis,  ]>i-i<xlit's  disease,  or  amyloid  de- 
generation, amputation  will  oWw  the  jiationt  a  ijctter  chance  than  excision. 

Anchylosis. — It  often  happens  that  while  ivcomplde  or  fihr on s  aiirlo/fosishaa 
occurred  in  one  portion  of  a  joint,  destructive  disorganization  is  [jrogressing 
at  another,  and  under  such  circumstances  excision  may  of  course  be  required, 
as  in  cases  of  destructive  disease  without  any  attenii)t  at  repair.  There  are, 
too,  cases  of  fibrous  anchylosis,  with  the  limb  in  a  ba<l  position,  and  compli- 
cated by  frequently  recurring  attacks  of  arthritis,  in  which  excision  will 
prove  the  best  remedy.  Sucli  a  case  was  that  illustrated  by  Figs.  784,  735 
(page  510),  in  which  I  excised  the  knee  many  years  ago,  at  the  Episcopal 
lIosi)ital.  BoJii/  or  complete  anchylosis  is  usually  amenable  to  milder  reme- 
dies than  excision — subcutaneous  osteotomy,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  ^Maunder,  or  drilling,  after  the  manner  recommended  by  tlie  late  Dr. 
Brainard,  of  Chicago,  commonly  proving  satisfactory.  In  some  cases  of  bony 
anchylosis  of  the  knee,  however,  a  better  result  may  be  secured  by  Gurdon 
Buck's  method  of  sawing  out  a  wedge-shaped  portion  embracing  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  bone,  and  containing  the  femoral  condyles,  head  of  the  tibia, 
and  patella — what  has  since  been  called  excision  in  a  block — and  in  the  case 
of  the  elbow,  excision  will  prove  the  best  mode  of  treatment,  as  jicrmitting 
recovery  with  a  movable  joint,  which  could  hardly  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  long  bones  may  occasionally  require  a  resort 
to  resection,  either  to  facilitate  reduction,  when  a  fragment  protrudes  through 
the  wound  and  cannot  be  replaced,  or  when,  though  the  bone  is  much  shat- 
tered and  comminuted  (as  by  gunshot  injury),  the  destruction  of  parts  is  not 
so  great  as  to  necessitate  amputation.  Except  in  military  practice,  however, 
the  operation  is  seldom  required  in  these  cases,  it  being  usually  better  simply 
to  remove  loose  fragments  and  trust  the  rest  to  nature ;  nor  does  my  own  ex- 
perience lead  me  to  recommend  resection  of  the  long  bones,  even  in  cases  of 
gunshot  wound,  except  in  the  forearm,  when  only  one  of  the  two  bones  is 
injured,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  fibula.  I  have  with  advantage  resected  the 
lower  jaw,  in  a  case  of  gunshot  injury  attended  with  great  splintering  and 
comminution. 

Dislocations  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  may  require  exsection  of  the  dis- 
placed bone,  if  the  injury  be  compound,  or  if,  though  sim])le,  the  bone  be 
irreducible  and  so  placed  as  to  interfere  with  locomotion.  The  astragalus  is 
the  part  which  most  often  requires  removal  under  these  circumstances,  but 
the  question  of  operation  may  also  arise  in  the  case  of  the  bones  of  the  anterior 
tarsus. 

Ununited  fracture  not  unfrequently  calls  for  the  operation  of  resection, 
which  indeed,  when  performed  in  the  n)anner  reconunended  by  Prof.  Oilier 
and  Prof.  Bigelow — preserving  the  periosteum  and  fastening  together  the 
freshened  ends  of  the  fragments  with  a  wire  suture — constitutes  the  most 
certain  remedy  for  this  condition,  and  is  one  that  1  have  repeatedly  resorted 
to  with  complete  success. 

Deformity  resulting  from  badly  treated  fracture  or  other  injury  of  a  bone 
may  be  a  cause  for  resection. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  had  under  my  care,  at  the  University  Hospital,  a  man  wlio  as  a 
consequence  of  fracture  of  the  fibula  and  contusion  of  the  tibia,  followed  by  osteitis, 
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presented  so  ni.irkrd  an  outward  flexion  of  tli*'  1ow«t  thinl  of  tlie.lefj  as  to  seriously  inter- 
fere with  walking.  IJy  cutting  away  a  wcdge-sliaped  segment  of  the  tibia,  and  a  small 
disk  of  the  lilnda,  I  was  enabh-d  to  l)ring  tlie  bones  into  good  position,  and  then  I'asten- 
in"'  tlieni  with  sutures  of  thick  silver  wire  and  placing  the  limb  in  u  bracketed  splint, 
such  as  will  be  hereafter  descriln-d  in  connection  with  excisions  of  the  ankle,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  lirni  union  without  any  reproduction  of  the  deformity,  and  gave 
the  patient  a  perfectly  useful,  though  slightly  shortened  member. 

Excision  of  the  astragalus  or  other  tarsal  bones  has  been  successfully  prac- 
tised to  relieve  the  deformity  of  inveterate  cases  of  club-foot. 

Caries  and  Necrosis. — Many  cases  which  are  described  as  excisions  of  the 
Ions;  bones  for  necrosis  are  in  reality  nothing  more  than  sequestrotomios,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  an  ordinary  case  of  slow  necrosis  in  which 
formal  excision  could  be  justified  ;  if  inicom])licatcd,  the  sequestrum  should 
certainly  be  removed  without  unnecessary  disturbance  of  the  new-formed  invo- 
lucrum,  and  if  this  were  forl)i(lden  by  implication  of  the  neighboring  joints 
or  other  circumstances,  amputation  would  probably  be  indicated.  There  are, 
however,  cases  of  acvte  necrosis^  resulting  from  subperiosteal  abscess,  in  which 
immediate  interference  is  necessary,  and  in  which  removal  of  tlie  entire  shaft 
of  the  bone,  after  splitting  the  periosteum  longitudinally,  may  permit  the 
preservation  of  the  limb.  Brilliant  and  successful  operations  of  this  kind 
have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  T.  Holmes,  Dr.  Shrady,  and  other  surgeons. 

Caries  is  usually  amenable  to  milder  treatment  than  removal  of  the  entire 
bone,  but  in  cases  in  Avhich  the  disease  is  too  extensive  for  gouging,  or  for 
Prof.  Sedillot's  method  of  evideraent^  subperiosteal  excision  may  be  properly 
resorted  to. 

Rachitic  deformities  of  the  long  bones  have  occasionally  been  thought  to 
justify  resection,  but  in  almost  all  cases  can  be  remedied  either  by  the  use  of 
'mechanical  appliances  or  by  the  less  dangerous  operation  of  subcutaneous 
osteotomy. 

Tumors  of  bones,  finally,  may  become  the  indication  for  excision.  In  the 
case  of  the  long  bones  amputation  should  usually  be  preferred,  though  suc- 
cessful resections  for  myeloid  growths  of  the  radius  and  ulna  have  been 
recorded  by  Mr.  Lucas  and  Mr.  Morris.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  round 
or  flat  bones — as,  for  instance,  tlie  maxillae,  scapula,  or  clavicle — excision  may 
properly  be  performed. 

The  remarks  which  have  already  been  made  as  to  the  indications  and 
contraindications  of  excision,  in  cases  of  joint-disease,  are  equally  ajiplicable, 
mutatis  mutandis,  in  regard  to  resection  for  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  bones. 
From  them  it  will  be  perceived  that,  while  these  operations  arc,  in  suitable 
cases,  admirable  and  trul}'  conservative  jiroceduix^s,  they  are  yet,  after  all, 
adapted  only  to  selected  cases  ;  it  is  therefore  manifestly  unfair  to  attempt,  as 
is  sometimes  done,  to  prove  that  excision  is  a  less  grave  operation  than  ampu- 
tation, by  instituting  a  comparison  of  their  statistical  results ;  the  fact  being 
that  while  the  first-named  operation  is  habitually  reserved  for  the  more  favor- 
able cases,  the  other  is,  of  necessity,  enijtloyed  for  those  which  ofi'cr  a  less 
favorable  prognosis.  Greatly  as  1  admire  the  operation  of  excision,  and 
strouijly  as  I  deprecate,  under  all  circumstanc^es,  the  inniecessary  sacrifice  of 
a  Yunh.,  I  cannot  but  believe  that,  other  things  being  equal,  excision  is,  in 
most  regions  of  the  body,  at  least  as  tatal,  if  not  more  fatal,  than  the  corre- 
sponding amputation. 
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Process  of  Repair  after  Excision. 

In  studying  the  process  by  which  repair  is  eft'ected  after  excision  or  resec- 
tion, we  must  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  means  by  which  the  growth  of  the 
bones  is  accomplished  in  a  state  of  heahh.  Bones  increase  in  tluckness  by 
l)roliforation  from  the  inner  hiyer  of  their  periosteal  covering,  and  in  length 
through  the  medium  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages,  or,  as  Oilier  has  called 
them,  the  cartilages  of  conjunction.  Hence,  iu  resections  of  the  shafts  of  the 
long  bones,  it  is  important  to  preserve  the  periosteum,  and  when  this  is  done, 
as  it  can  be  in  cases  of  acute  necrosis,  complete  reproduction  may  be  effected, 
although  immediately  after  the  operation  tlie  limb  may  have  ai^peared  quite 
limp  and  boneless.  So,  too,  in  operations  on  the  short  bones,  when  the  ope- 
ration can  be  made  subperiosteal,  tlie  restoration  of  the  part  is  nmch  more 
complete  and  satisfactory  than  under  other  circumstances. 

Another  great  advantage  which  attends  subperiosteal  excision  in  all  situa- 
tions, is  that  it  permits  the  affected  bone  to  be  removed  without  disturbing 
the  attachments  of  the  various  muscles,  a  matter  which  is,  of  itself,  of  very 
considerable  importance. 

In  excisions  of  the  joints  in  young  persons,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
infringe  upon  the  line  of  epiphyseal  junction,  since,  if  the  entire  epiphysis  be 
removed,  the  growth  of  the  limb 

will  be  materially  interfered  with.  Fig.  677. 

The  annexed  wood-cut  (Fig.  677), 
from  a  patient  under  my  care 
some  years  since  at  the  Episcopal 
Hospital,  shows  what  great  de- 
formity may  result  from  epiphy- 
seal injury  in  childhood.  Xo 
operation  had  been  performed  in 
this  case,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate 
the  impcn'tance  of  the  epi})hyses 
in  maintaining  the  gi'owth  of  the 
limb. 

Oilier  has  pointed  out  the  inte- 
fact  that  tumors  of  the 
long  bones  find  their  favorite  seats 
at  that  extremity  from  which  tlie 
principal  growth  of  the  bone  pro- 
ceeds, and  has  shown  the  depend- 
ence of  both  events  upon  the  par- 
ticular direction  of  the  nutritious 
arter3^  Thus,  the  humerus  grows 
mainly  from  its  upper  epiphysis,  and  the  bonos  of  the  forearm  from  the  epi- 
physes near  the  wrist,  while  in  the  lower  extremity  the  growth  of  both  leg 
and  thigh  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  ei»iphyses  in  i)roximity  to  the  knee. 
Hence  the  risk  of  hindered  gro^^•th  after  excision  is  comparatively  slight  at 
the  elbow,  hip,  and  ankle,  and  is  most  to  be  dreaded  in  operations  at  the 
shoulder  and  wrist,  and,  above  all,  at  the  knee,  since  shortening  is  of  much 
greater  consequence  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  extremity.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  at  the  knee  firm,  bony  union  is  sought  for,  it  is  less  important  to 
preserve  the  periosteum  in  excisions  of  this  joint  than  in  those  of  the  other 
articulations,  where  it  is  wished  to  preserve  the  power  of  motion,  and  where, 
therefore,  a  more  or  less  perfect  reproduction  of  the  articulating  extremities 
is  hoped  for. 
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Deformity  from  injury  of  radial  epiphysis. 
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Repair  after  excision  of  the  knee,  or  after  any  other  excision  whicli  is  fol- 
lowed by  bony  union,  and  repair  alter  resection  in  the  (continuity  of  the  long 
bones,  is  eli'ected  in  the  same  manner  as  repair  after  conipound  fracture. 
The  sawn  ends  of  the  bones  undergo  a  retrograde  metamorjihosis  into  granu- 
lation-tissue, and  the  granulations  from  the  ajiproximated  surfaces  coaleseing, 
osseous  matter  is  again  dejiosited,  and  in  time  complete  synostosis  results.  In 
the  case  of  the  shoulder,  hip,  or  ell)()w,  though,  in  some  few  instances,  a  new 
capsule,  and  even  a  new  synovial  membrane,  seem  to  have  been  formed,  in  the 
immense  ma jority  of  cases  union  of  the  resected  bone-ends  is  effected  through 
the  medium  of  strong  cicatricial  bands,  analogous  to  those  met  with  in  fibrous 
anchylosis.  A  similar  substance  fills  the  gap  after  excisions  of  the  short 
bones,  such  as  the  calcaneum  and  astragalus  (when  the  operation  is  not 
done  subperiosteally),  and  it  is  surprising  to  see,  in  these  cases,  what  a  firm 
mass  fills  the  place  of  the  exsected  bone,  and  how  little  deformity,  in  many 
instances,  results. 

Operation  of  Excision  in  General. 

Instruments  Employed  in  Excision. — The  knives  required  for  excisions  are 
strong  scalpels  and  bistouries;  a  good  form  for  the  first-named  instrument  is 
that  shown  in  Fig.  678,  the  handle  being  armed  with  a  steel  raspatory,  which 

Fig.  678. 


Strong  scalpel  with  raspatory,  for  excisions. 

is  convenient  for  separating  the  periosteum.     Another  very  useful  knife  is 
that  shown  in  Fig.  679,  with  a  probe-point,  very  heavy  back,  and  limited 

Fig.  679. 


Erichsen's  probe-pointed  knife  with  limited  cutting  edge,  for  excisions. 

cutting  edge ;  it  can  be  used  freely  in  the  deep  jiarts  of  the  w^ound  without 
risk  of  wounding  large  vessels  or  other  important  structures,  an  accident 

Fig.  680. 


Chain-saw. 
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which  has  occurred  (through  ushig  sharp-pointed  knives)  in  the  hands  of  very 
eminent  operators,  and  which  may  cause  loss  of  the  limh,  if  not  of  the  patient  s 
life.  The  most  useful  forms  of  saw  are  that  known  by  the  name  of  Mr. 
Butcher,'  and  the  chain-saw  (Fig.  680),  the  merit  of  introducing  which  is 
divided  between  Dr.  Jeffray,  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Aiken,  of  Ediidjurgh  ;' 
small  but  thick-bladed  saws,  such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  C81,  are  also  useful  in 
some  cases.     Bone-forceps^  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  will  be  required,  the 

Fig.  681. 


SmaU  saws  for  excisions  and  rebcctions. 


most  important  being  the  strong-cutting  pliers  of  Liston,'  and  the  lion-jawed 
forceps  of  Ferguson.*     The  angular  (Fig.  682)  are  sometimes  more  convenient 

Fig.  682. 


Angular  cutting  forceps. 


than  the  straight  Liston's  forceps,  and  for  certain  operations  about  the  jaws 
the  instrument  shown  in  Fie;.  683  will  be  found  of  value.     Butcher's  knife- 


Fi?.  6S3 


Cutting  forceps  for  operations  on  the  jaws. 


bladed  forceps  (Fig.  684),  are  particularly  useful  for  cutting  away  the  thick- 
ened synovial  membrane  in  excisions  for  gelatinous  arthritis  of  the  knee  and 

Fig.  G84. 


tutcher's  knife-bhidtJ  '.ri-.^pB. 


I  See  Vol.  I.  p.  573,  Fig.  127. 
»  See  Vol.  I.  p.  573,  Fig.  128. 


*  Park  and  Moreau,  op.  cit.,  p.  175. 
«  See  Vol.  I.  p.  573,  Fig.  129. 
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elbow.  Should  caries  extend  to  a  point  beyond  that  at  which  it  is  thought 
prudent  to  apply  the  saw,  it  may  bo  dealt  with  by  means  of  the  ()on(je  (Pig. 
685),  or  yoiuji-J'orccps  (Fig.  G8G).  or  the  uslcoirite  or  burr-head  rat?p  (Fig.  G87). 

Fig.  685. 


Bone-gonge. 
Fiir.  686. 


Osteotrite  or  burr-head  rasp. 


Other  instruments  which  should  be  at  hand  are  a  pair  of  retractors  (Fig.  688), 
for  protecting  the  soft  parts  and  facilitating  the  exposure  of  the  bone,  a  jyerios- 


Fijr.  688. 


Keirac.jrs. 


teal  elevator  (Fig.  689),  and,  if  an  ordinary  saw  be  used,  a  resection-sound,'^  Dr. 
Prince's  probe-pointed  grooved  retractor,  or,  which  in  some  cases  will  answer 


Fiji.  689. 


Periosteal  elevators. 


every  purpose,  an  ordinary  broad  lithotomy  staff,  grooved  on  the  back,  which 
may  be  readily  slij)pcd  under  the  bone  and  then  turned  with  its  convexity 
upwards.     AVhen,  however,  the  Butcher's  or  chain-saw   can  be  used,  these 

'  See  page  62,  Fig.  591. 
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instruments  will  be  unnecessary  ;  the  great  advantage  of  the  Butcher's  saw  is 
that  its  blade  can  be  so  reversed  as  to  cut  from  below  ui)wards,  and  in  doing 
this  care  must  be  taken  that  the  teeth  of  the  saw  point  backwards  instead  of 
forwards  ;  tlie  obvious  reason  for  this  is  that  in  sawing  downwards^  the  force 
of  the  arm  is  applied  in  pushing^  but  in  sawing  a/nrards,  in  pulling^  and  the 
blade  of  the  instrument  must  be  arranged  accordingly.  When  the  chain-saw 
is  used,  it  may  be  sinij)ly  slipped  over  the  part  to  be  removed, after  disarticu- 
lating, or,  in  operations  on  the  continuity  of  the  loii<r  bones,  may  be  adjusted 
by  detaching  one  of  the  handles  and  tying  the  chain  to  a  strong  curved 
needle,  which  can  be  guided  around  the  bone,  or  by  employing  an  ingenious 
conductor  devised  for  the  purpose  by  the  late  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  of  Xew 
York. 

General  Rules  for  Excision. — The  particular  operative  procedures  wliich 
are  required  for  excision  or  resection  in  the  ditfercnt  regions  of  the  body, 
vary  of  course  with  the  locality,  and  with  the  special  parts  which  are  to  be 
removed.  It  may  be  said,  however,  in  general  terms,  that  the  external  in- 
cisions, while  not  needlessly  large,  should  be  sufhcicntly  free  to  allow  fair 
exposure  of  the  bones,  and  that  they  should  lie,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the 
lines  of  the  intermuscular  spaces,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  destruction  of 
tissue.  It  is  well,  if  convenient,  though  it  is  by  no  means  essential,  to  make 
the  incisions  include  the  openings  of  any  sinuses  that  may  be  present ;  they 
should  always  be  so  placed  as  to  avoid  any  risk  of  injuring  the  principal 
bloodvessels  and  nerves.  The  periosteum  should,  for  reasons  already  given, 
be  preserved,  when  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  amount  of 
bone  removed  should  be  as  small  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  complete 
extirpation  of  the  diseased  structure.  A  good  plan,  in  excising  joints,  is  to 
take  away  only  a  thin  layer  of  bone  with  the  saw,  and  then  to  attack  any 
remaining  patches  of  caries  or  necrosis  with  the  gouge,  osteotrite,  or  trephine. 
The  line  of  epiphyseal  junction  should  not  be  encroached  upon  in  operations 
upon  children,  lest  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  limb  should  be  interfered 
with ;  and  even  in  cases  of  adults  it  is  important  to  avoid  laying  open  the 
medullary  canal,  implication  of  which  greatly  increases  the  risk  of  destructive 
osteomyelitis — an  aifection  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  often  followed  by 
pyaemia  and  death.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  all  excisions,  not  to  mistake  bone 
which  is  merely  inflamed  and  softened  (in  a  condition  of  rued  nil  (zation)  for 
that  which  is  actually  carious,  nor  bone  which,  as  the  result  of  inflammation, 
is  simply  thickened  and  roughened,  for  that  which  is  necrosed. 

Xo  matter  how  much  altered  in  appearance  the  skin  may  be — even  if  it  is 
riddled  with  sinuses — it  and  the  supcrticial  fascia  should  l)e  i)reserved  entire ; 
the  flaps,  though  they  may  at  flrst  seem  redundant,  will  ultimately  shrink 
and  resume  their  natural  condition.  The  degenerated  synovial  lining  of  the 
articulation  may,  however,  advantageously  be  cutaway  with  the  knife-bladed 
forceps ;  and  Volkmann,  of  Ilalle,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  complete 
"'extirpation"  of  the  joint  capsule. 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  employing  any  tourniquet,  or  other  means  of 
controlling  the  circulation,  during  ordinary  excisions,  believing  it  safer  to 
go  slowly,  and  tie,  if  necessary,  each  bleeding  vessel  as  it  is  cut.  There 
are,  however,  no  large  arteries  divided  during  the  operation,  and  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that,  when  the  incision  is  completed,  no  ligatures  are 
required.  The  only  case  in  which  I  have  ever  seen  fatal  hemorrhage  after  a 
joint-excision,  was  one  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  in  which  my  colleague, 
the  late  Dr.  II.  Lenox  Hodge,  used  the  p]smarch  bandage — then  a  surgical 
novelty — in  a  case  of  excision  of  the  knee.  The  operation,  in  which  I 
assisted  Dr.  Hodge,  presented  no  complication,  and  the  wound  appeared  per- 
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fectly  dry  wlieti  it  Avas  closed  ;  but  a  few  hours  afterwards,  when  the  patient 
(a  little  girl)  had  become  warm  in  bed,  reactionary  liemorrhage  set  in,  and, 
in  sjiite  of  all  the  measures  that  were  adopted — including,  finally,  opening 
and  pluLTijing  the  wound  with  lint — bleeding  continued,  until  the  child  fell 
into  a  state  of  exhaustion  from  which  she  never  rallied. 

Hemorrhage  having  been  controlled,  the  wound  should  be  closed  with 
sutures — leaving,  however,  am])le  openings  for  free  drainage,  which  should 
be  promoted,  if  necessary,  by  tbe  introduction  of  Chassaignac's  tubes — and 
then  lightly  dressed  with  oiled  lint,  or  with  whatever  material  the  surgeon 
may  fancy,  and  the  limb  su])ported  with  a  bracketed  splint,  or  otherwise,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  wound  itself  may  be  examined  and  dressed  without 
unnecessarily  disturbing  the  neighboring  parts.  If  the  olive-oil  dressing  be 
used — and  I  know  of  nothing  better — it  should  be  covered  with  oiled  silk  to 
keep  it  moist,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  wound  should  not  be  meddled  with 
for  at  least  forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation. 

The  after-treatment  of  excisions  is  that  of  operations  in  general.'  In  the 
case  of  adults,  anodynes  will  probably  be  required  during  the  lirst  few  days, 
but  I  have  not  usually  found  them  necessary  with  children.  Carbonate  of 
ammonium  should  be  given  in  from  two  to  five-grain  doses  every  hour,  or 
every  two  hours,  until  reaction  is  fully  established,  and  then  a  simple  febri- 
fuge during  the  period  of  traumatic  fever ;  after  a  few  days  quinine  may  be 
added,  and  may  be  combined  with  iron  if  suppuration  be  very  free.  Milk  is 
the  best  article  of  diet  at  first,  and,  if  there  be  nausea,  should  be  slightly 
diluted  with  lime-water.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  case  concentrated  food  will 
be  required,  and  probably  alcoholic  stimulants  in  quantities  proportioned  to 
the  patient's  age  and  general  condition. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  death  after  excision  I  have  found  to  be  tubercu- 
lous and  amyloid  disease — causes  connected  therefore  rather  with  the  patient's 
state  before  operation  than  with  the  operation  itself.  If  it  be  evident  that 
the  general  health  is  failing  to  such  an  extent  that  repair  cantiot  be  hoped  for, 
the  surgeon  should  advise  amputation,  which  may  often  be  performed  under 
these  circumstances  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  But  as  long  as  the 
patient's  strength  is  fairly  well  maintained,  the  attempt  to  save  the  limb 
should  not  be  discontinued  on  account  of  apparent  want  of  improvement  in 
the  local  condition  ;  a  year,  or  even  longer,  is  not  too  much  time  to  devote  to 
the  after-treatment  of  a  hip  or  knee  excision,  and  even  if  caries,  necrosis,  or 
deformity  should  recur,  all  hope  should  not  be  abandoned,  for  a  rC'Cxdsion 
may  sometimes  be  successfully  practised  in  such  a  case. 
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Excisions  of  Bones  of  the  Head  and  Trunk. 

The  operation  of  trephining  the  skull  is  an  example  of  partial  excision,  and 
is  sometimes  treated  of  as  such  in  systematic  works  on  operative  surgery. 
Its  interest  and  importance,  however,  are  so  clearly  dependent  on  the  prox- 
imity of  the  brain  to  the  part  operated  upon,  that  I  shall  not  consider  it  in 
this  place,  but  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  on  Injuries  of  the  Head, 
where  it  can  be  more  ai)pro[)riatcly  dealt  with.     Similarly,  the  operation  of 

«  See  Vol.  I.  p.  452. 
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tro[»]nning  or  resection  of  the  vertebra:^  is  almost  exclusively  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  traumatic  lesions  of  the  spine — though  the  operation  has  occa- 
sionally been  atteni[>ted  in  cases  of  disease,  as  by  Heine,  lioux,  llolscher, 
Dupuytren,  and  Jacobi,  and  more  recently,  for  the  evacuation  of  spinal  ab- 
scesses, by  Israel  and  A.  Jackson — and  I  shall  therefore  refer  the  reader  for 
its  consideration  to  the  article  on  Injuries  of  the  Jjack,  where  the  liistory  and 
statistics  of  the  procedure  are  fully  set  forth,  merely  adding  here  that,  if  the 
operation  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  can  be  best  accomplished,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  McDonnell,'  by  making  a  free  and  dee})  incision,  and  then  dividing 
with  strong-cutting  pliers  the  bony  lamiime  on  either  side  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  injured  vertebra,  and,  after  taking  away  a  single  arch,  removing 
any  additional  portions  of  bone  with  the  ordinary  gouge-forceps. 

In  certain  cases  of  severe  injury  of  the  face,  chiefly  as  the  result  of  gunshot 
wound,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  shattered  portions  of  bone,  and  smooth 
off  projecting  fragments  ;  but  for  such  exceptional  and  irregular  resections  as 
these,  no  detinite  rules  can  be  given.  Again,  in  certain  cases  of  nasal  tumor, 
the  bony  oritice  of  the  nostril  may  be  cidarged  by  clipping  away  its  outer 
wall  with  gouge-forceps.  But  the  only  excisions  of  bones  of  the  face,  which 
I  shall  describe  in  this  article,  are  those  of  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillae. 

Excision  of  the  Upper  Jaw. — Trephining  of  the  antrum,  and  even  partial 
excision  of  the  superior  maxilla,  appear  to  have  been  practised  occasionally 
during  the  last  century^  and  the  early  part  of  this ;  but  the  first  proposal  to 
excise  the  whole  upper  jaw  for  tumor  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Lizars,  of 
Edinburgh,  while  the  first  surgeon  who  is  known  to  have  actually  accom})lished 
the  operation  was  Gensoul,  of  Lyons,  in  1827.^  Lizars  and  the  elder  Textor 
repeated  the  operation  in  1828,  and  Lizars  again,  and  Leo  in  1830.  Gensoul, 
alone,  had  removed  the  jaw  seven  times  up  to  1833.  The  operation  is  chiefly 
required  in  cases  of  tumor,  either  involving  the  jaw  itself  or  situated  behind 
it  (naso-pharyngeal  polypus),  temporarjj  or  osteoplastic  resection  being  by  some 
surgeons  preferred  to  complete  excision  under  the  latter  circumstances. 

Several  varieties  of  incision  have  been  practised  for  the  removal  of  the 
upper  jaw.  Gensoul  began  with  an  incision  extending  from  the  inner  angle 
of  the  orbit,  downwards,  through  the  upper  lip,  which  was  divided  opposite 
the  canine  tooth  ;  a  second  incision  extended  transversely  outwards  from  the 
first,  at  the  level  of  the  nostril,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  lobe  of  the 
ear;  and  a  third  passed  upwards  from  the  end  of  the  second  to  the  external 
angle  of  the  orbit.  Lizars  employed  an  incision  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
across  the  cheek  to  the  malar  bone,  supplementing  this  cut,  if  more  room  was 
needed  by  one  through  the  lip  into  the  nostril,  and  by  a  short  longitudinal 
incision  at  the  outer  extremity  of  that  first  made.  Liston's  method  consisted 
in  making  one  incision  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone 
through  the  cheek  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth  ;  a  second  along  the  zygoma, 
joining  the  first;  and  a  third  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla,  detach- 
ing the  ala  of  the  nose,  and  cutting  through  the  lip  in  the  mesial  line. 
Velpeau's  operation  possessed  an  advantage  over  all  of  these,  in  its  greater 
simplicity;  a  single  curved  incision,  convex  downwards,  was  carried  from  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  upwards  and  outwards,  to  the  malar  bone,  or  if  neces- 
sary to  the  external  angle  of  the  orbit ;  but  this  incision  does  not,  it  seems  to 

*  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Aufiust,  18G6. 

'  One  of  the  most  important  operations  of  this  kind  was  performed  in  ]8'20,  by  Pr.  Jameson, 
of  Baltimore.     The  first  partial  excision  of  the  upper  jaw  is  attributed  to  Acolnthus,  in  lt;93. 

3  Priority  has  been  claimed  for  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Stevens,  of  New  York,  but  no  account  of 
his  operation  appears  to  have  been  published  until  many  years  afterwards. 
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Fig.  690. 


me,  give  sufficiently  ready  access  to  tlie  deeper  and  central  portions  of  the 
wound,  in  case  of  bemorrhage,  and  though  it  is  wtill  a  favorite  with  French 

surgeons,  it  is,  I  think,  inferior  to  that  which  was 
introduced  and  reconnnended  hy  Sir  Wni.  Fergus- 
son,  and  which  1  have  ahvay.s  found  jierfectly  (Satis- 
factory. 

Fergusson's  operation  (Fig.  G90)  consists  in  divid- 
ing the  upper  lip  in  the  mesial  line,  laying  open 
the  nostril  corresponding  to  the  side  of  tlie  tumor, 
carrying  the  knife  from  the  root  of  the  ala,  hetween 
the  side  of  the  nose  and  the  cheek,  as  far  as  the  nasal 
bone,  and  then  cutting  transversely,  o})i»osite  the 
lower  border  of  the  orbit,  to  the  zygomatic  process 
of  the  malar  bone.  The  flap  thus  marked  out 
being  dissected  up,  sufficient  room  is  furnished  for 
the  removal  of  the  largest  tumor.  All  of  the  in- 
tegument covering  the  tumor  should  be  scrupu- 
lously preserved,  as  if  any  "  button-hole"  be  made 
in  the  flap,  the  subsequent  contraction  will  leave  a 
fistulous  opening. 

The  tumor  having  been  exposed,  and  the  soft  palate,  if  healthy,  divided  by 
a  transverse  incision,  the  bony  attachments  of  the  jaw  may  be  severed  with 

a  chain-saw  or  small  resection-saw,  or. 


Incision  for  excision  of  the  npper 
jaw  by  Fergusson's  method. 


Fig.  691. 


Ezcision  of  the  npper  jaw. 


which  I  think  much  better,  with  the 
strong  cutting  forceps  known  as  Lis- 
ton's.*  The  lateral  incisor  tooth  of  the 
afleeted  side  having  been  extracted,  the 
blades  of  the  forceps  are  made  to  cut 
a  groove  in  the  alveolus,  and  then  one 
blade  isa})plied  in  this  groove  and  the 
other  to  the  floor  of  the  nostril,  when, 
the  handles  being  forced  together,  the 
hard  palate  is  cut  through  at  a  single 
siroke.  The  malar  bone  is  next  cut 
across  into  the  sphcno-maxillary  fis- 
sure; or,  if  this  bone  is  itself  involved 
in  tlie  disease,  its  frontal  and  orbital 
processes,  and  the  zygoma,  are  similarly 
divided.  Lastly,  one  blade  of  the  for- 
ceps is  introduced  into  the  nostril  at 
its  upper  part,  and  the  other  into  the 
orbit  (the  eye  and  surrounding  tissues 
being  held  out  of  the  way  with  the 
handle  of  a  knife  or  a  retractor),  and 
the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  cut  across. 
The  mass  may  now  be  seized  with  the 
lion-jawed  forceps  of  Fergusson,  and 
firmly  de]»ressed,  fracturing  the  pos- 
terior attachments  of  the  jaw,  when 
removal  is  readily  comj)leted  with  a 
few  touches  of  the  knife.  (Fig.  691.) 
Hemorrhage  having  been  chet-l-ced  by 
the  ligation  of  the  internal  maxillary 


>  See  Fig.  128,  Vol.  I.  p.  573,  and  Fig.  006,  supra. 
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artery  (if  it  can  be  seen)  and  of  any  other  vessels  that  are  found  bleeding,  or 
by  the  application  of  the  hot  iron,  the  extenial  incisions  sliouM  he  accurately 
adjusted  with  the  hare-li}»or  shotted  suture.  A  j»iece  of  lint,  wet  with  glyce- 
rine and  water,  and  laid  over  the  j)art,  is  all  the  dressing  that  is  needed. 

Partial  excision  of  the  jaw  may,  in  cases  of  non-malignant  growth,  often  be 
substituted  for  complete  extirpation  ;  thus,  on  the  one  hand, "the  orbital  plate 
may  be  [(reserved,  a  groove  being  cut  with  the  saw  across  the  bone  below 
the  orbit,  and  the  cutting  force[)s  then  a[>i)lied  in  the  same  line;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  alveolus  and  hard  palate  may  be  left,  the  bone  being  cut 
across  above  these,  and  the  rest  of  the  operation  completed  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  Fergusson  suggested  that  it  might  be  sometimes  advisable 
to  cut  into  the  centre  of  the  diseased  mass,  and  then  work  outwards  with 
gouo;e  and  gouge-foreeps,  instead  of  resorting  to  formal  excision.  In  cases  of 
sinall  tinnor^  and  in  those  of  7iecrosis^  removal  may  often  be  effected  from 
within  the  mouth,  without  making  any  external  wound  whatever,  and  Dr. 
Hutchison,  of  Brooklyn,  has  even  succeeded  in  extracting  through  the  mouth, 
in  a  case  of  necrosis,  the  whole  upper  jaw  and  malar  bone.  Linhart,  of  Ber- 
lin, has  thus  removed  the  greater  portion  of  both  upper  jaws,  while  preserv- 
ing the  muco-periosteal  covering  of  the  hard  palate  and  the  incisor  teeth. 

The  statistics  of  excision  of  the  upper  jaw  are  quite  as  favorable  as  could  be 
expected,  in  view  of  the  severity  of  the  operation.  Of  84  terminated  cases 
of  the  operation,  referred  to  byO.  Ileyfelder,  ol  ended  in  recovery,  and  33  in 
death  or  relapse  (39  per  cent.) ;  and  other  authors  give  a  still  more  favorable 
picture.  Thus,  Prof.  'Agnew,  from  an  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  cases 
collected  for  him  by  Dr.  Hunter,  finds  that  120  operations  gave  99  recoveries 
and  only  21  deaths  (17.5  per  cent.),  while  20  cases  tabulated  by  Ohleman,  of 
Bremen,  give  the  high  proportion  of  17  recoveries,  or  85  per  cent.  Partial 
excision,  though  less  grave  in  the  immediate  results  of  the  operation,  is  more 
often  followed  by  fatal  recurrence :  83  terminated  cases  referred  to  by  0.  Hey- 
felder,  gave  only  48  recoveries  and  35  deaths  or  relapses  (42.1  per  cent.).  Hence 
the  inference  is  very  clear  that,  in  cases  of  malignant  disease,  total  excision 
should  be  preferred.  I  have  myself  had  occasion  to  remove  the  entire  upper 
jaw  in  three  cases,  two  of  which  ended  in  recovery,  while  the  third  proved 
fatal  from  secondary  hemorrhage.  Another  case,  in  which  I  removed  all  of 
the  jaw  except  the  orbital  plate,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  extirpation  of  a  very 
large  pharyngeal  tumor  attached  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  also  ended  fiitally, 
apparently  from  the  shock  of  the  latter  operation. 

The  principal  risks  which  attend  excision  of  the  upper  jaw  appear  to  be 
excessive  heniorrhacje^  shock,  and  suffocation  from  the  extrance  of  blood  into  the 
air-passages. 

(1)  Hemorrhage  is  always  pretty  free  in  the  early  stage  of  this  operation, 
though  less  when  Fergusson's  median  incision  is  adopted  than  when  the 
cheek  is  laid  open,  and  the  facial  artery  cut  therefore  where  it  is  of  consider- 
able calibre.  The  bleeding  may  be  temporarily  arrested  by  pressure,  or  by 
the  application  of  a  clip  or  serrefine,  but  if  the  patient  is  under  the  influence 
of  an  aniissthetic,  so  that  haste  is  not  important,  it  is  as  well  to  pause,  and  tie 
each  vessel  as  it  is  divided.  At  the  end  of  the  operation,  there  is  again  free 
hemorrhage  from  the  internal  maxillary  artery  or  its  branches,  and  if  there 
should  be  any  difficulty  met  with  in  applying  ligatures,  the  bleeding  points 
should  be  promptly  and  thoroughly  seared  with  the  hot  iron,  which"  should 
always  be  in  readiness.  As  a  prophylactic  against  hemorrhage,  Lizars,  and 
others  of  the  older  surgeons,  ligated  the  common  carotid  artery  of  the  afiected 
side  as  a  preliminary  procedure;  but  this  plan  has  been  long  since  abandoned 
as  unnecessary,  and  as  in  itself  adding  considerably  to  the  dangers  of  the  ope- 
ration.    Digital  compression  of  one  or  both  carotids  by  the  hands  of  an  assis- 
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tant  innv,  however,  bo  employed  witli  advantage.  Ligation  of  tlio  carotid 
may  bo  ivndorod  iieoossary  by  secondary  bomorrhago,  as  in  cases  recorded  by 
Mr.  AVa-rstatio  and  hy  J'rof. '\V.  H.  Tancoast,  ol"  J'iiiladelpbia.  ^ir  William 
Fergtisson  HUggestod  tbat,  as  tbe  cbiet"  source  of"  bleeding  was  Irom  tbe  ex- 
ternal wound,  the  ascending  }>rocossot"  tbe  suj)erior  maxilla,  with  tbe  alveolus 
and  bard  palate,  migbt  be  notcbed,  it"  not  entirely  divided,  before  cutting  into 
the  cheek  at  all,  thus  conijileting  tbe  most  tedious  stage  of  tbe  oj)eration 
before  making  any  incision  into  those  parts  which  were  most  vascular. 

(2)  >Shor/c  is  not  as  much  a  source  of  danger  in  cases  of  excision  of  the  jaw 
alone,  as  in  those,  like  my  fourth  case  above  referred  to,  in  which  the  jaw  is 
removed  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  extirpation  of  retro-maxillary  tumors. 
It  is  probably  diminished  by  tbe  employment  of  anncstbesia. 

(3)  Tbe  evtrarice  of  blood  into  the  air-passages,  causing  suffocation,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  doubt  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  jiatient  is  unconscious 
from  the  use  of  chloroibrm  or  ether,  than  if  no  anaesthetic  bo  employed.  It 
proved  the  cause  of  death  in  a  case  of  retro-maxillary  tumor  operated  on  by 
Sir  Prescott  llewett.  To  prevent  such  an  accident,  anaesthesia  should  not  be 
pushed  further  than  is  really  necessary,  particularly  in  the  latter  stages  of 
the  operation,  and  an  assistant  should  constantly  clear  out  the  mouth  and 
pharynx  with  small  sponges  mounted  upon  short  sticks.  Xussbaum,  regard- 
ing this  as  the  chief  source  of  danger  in  ojiorations  upon  the  jaw,  advises  the 
preliminary  performance  of  a  temporary  tracheotomy,  the  glottis  to  be  closed 
with  a  piece  of  oiled  lint,  and  tbe  an?estlietic  to  be  administered  through  a 
tracheal  tube.  This  plan  has,  with  various  modifications,  been  employed 
also  by  several  other  surgeons,  but,  I  confess,  seems  to  me  adapted  rather  to 
complicate  than  to  facilitate  the  operation ;  and  I  can  but  say  tbe  same  of 
Rose's  and  Burow's  suggestion,  that  the  patient's  head  during  the  operation 
should  be  thrown  backward  so  far  as  to  allow  the  blood  to  escape  IVom  the 
nostrils.  Gluck  and  Zeller  advise  that  the  trachea  should  be  divided  trans- 
versel}'  between  its  third  and  fourth  rings,  a  few  days  before  the  j^rincipal 
operation,  and  that  its  lower  end  should  be  fastened  externally.  The  con- 
tinuity of  the  windpipe  is  ultimately  restored  by  a  final  operation  after 
convalescence  from  those  which  have  preceded  it.  This  j)rocedure  is  said  to 
have  been  successful  in  dogs,  and  seems  to  me  an  experimental  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  might  well  be  reserved  for  the  corpora  vilia  of  those  animals. 
Trendelenburg  and  Gerster  have  devised  ingenious  tracheal  tampons,  to  be 
used  after  tracheotomy,  for  preventing  the  entrance  of  blood  and  permitting 
the  maintenance  of  anaesthesia  through  the  tracheal  wound.  Stimson  employs 
a  tube  to  plug  tbe  larynx  and  pharynx  during  the  operation,  but  introduces 
it  through  the  mouth,  and  thus  avoids  the  necessity  of  opening  the  trachea. 

The  ase  of  an  anaesthetic,  in  the  operation  of  removing  the  up[)or  jaw,  has  been 
objected  to  by  many  surgeons,  as  likely  to  increase  the  danger  of  the  proce- 
dure ;  but  I  think  that  with  care  in  administration,  the  risk  of  anresthesia 
may  be  avoided,  and  that  the  shock  is  apt  to  be  less  than  if  no  anaesthetic  be 
used,  and,  indeed,  the  operation  is  so  dreadful  a  one  to  the  patient,  that  I 
should  hesitate  to  pro[>ose  it  without  oftbring  the  benefits  of  anaesthesia.  As 
to  the  choice  between  ether  and  chloroform,  the  latter  agent  is  commonly 
preferred,  on  account  of  its  vapor  not  being  infiammable  by  contact  with  the 
hot  iron,  which  is  often  required  in  the  ultimate  stages  of  the  operation. 
But  of  late  I  have  given  the  preference  to  other  in  these  operations,  as  in  all 
others,  finding  that  there  is  no  risk  of  sotting  the  patient  on  fire  if  only  the 
precaution  be  taken  to  remove  tbe  ana'sthetic  from  his  face  a  few  seconds 
before  the  cautery  is  a})plied.  I  have  the  jmtient  thoroughly  etherized  before 
beginning,  and  then  renew  the  anaesthesia  after  the  tumor  is  fully  exposed 
and  bleeding  from  the  external  vessels  arrested ;  then  the  ether-cone  can  be 
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entirely  removed  while  the  operation  is  completed,  and  the  hot  iron  nsed  if 
necessary.  If  it  be  required,  a  few  whiffs  may  be  again  administered  befcjre 
closing  the  external  wound  with  sutures. 

Excision  of  Both  Upper  Jaws. —  Removal  of  the  ^rm^tr/wr/ of  both  upper  jaws 
was  first  accomplished  by  Rogers,  of  Xew  York,  in  1824,  but  the  first  complete 
operation  of  the  kind  was  done  by  the  elder  Ileyfelder,  twenty  years  subse- 
quently. The  incision  for  this  operation,  which  is  one  of  the  gravest  character, 
consists  in  a  median  division  of  the  njiper  lip,  with  separation  of  both  nostrils 
and  transverse  prolongations  below  the  lK)rders  of  the  orbits — a  dujtlication, 
in  fact,  of  the  operation  advised  for  the  excision  of  eitlier  jaw  se}>arately. 
When  portions  only  of  the  maxilhe  are  to  be  removed,  a  plan  suggested  and 
successfully  employed  by  L>r.  Porter,  of  Boston,  may  be  resortetl  to.  This 
consists  in  making  a  Y-^^i^P^^l  incision,  the  leg  of  the  Y  dividing  the  upper 
lip  and  its  arms  entering  tlie  nostrils,  which  can  then  be  pushed  uj>wards  so 
as  to  afford  a  considerable  amount  of  room.  The  recorded  statistics  of  this 
severe  operation  represent  a  mortality  so  moderate  as  to  excite  the  suspicion 
that  some  fatal  cases  may  not  have  been  recorded,  twenty-three  cases  tabu- 
lated by  H.  Braun  giving  but  five  deaths  (21.7  per  cent.).  The  figures  are  as 
follows : 


Nature  of  operation. 

Whole  nnmber  of 
cases. 

11 

5 

7 

Recovered. 

Died. 

Complete  extirpation  for  tumor 

Partial  or  consecutive  extirpation  for  tumor    . 

Excision  for  necrosis 

7 
5 
6 

4 
1 

Temporary  or  osteo-plastic  resection  of  the  upper  jau\  an  operation  designed 
to  facilitate  the  excision  of  retro-maxillary  growths  without  removins:  the 
bone,  was  suggested  by  Iluguier  in  1852  and  18r)4,  but  was  not  practised 
until  about  seven  years  subsequently,  when  Langenbeck  and  himself  both 
operated  at  about  the  same  time.  Langenbeck,  after  making  the  necessary 
external  incisions,  divided  the  upper  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  jaw,  sawed 
through  the  connections  of  the  former  except  at  its  nasal  side,  where  it  was 
left  attached  ;  and  then  turned  it  forcibly  i/ucards,  replacing  it  after  the  growth 
behind  it  had  been  removed.  Huguier  severed  the  loicer  from  the  appcr  portion 
of  the  jaw,  and  then  forced  the  former,  which  retained  its  palatal  attachments, 
downwards  and  inwards.  Roux,  of  Toulon,  suggested  a  procedure  for  the  tem- 
porary displacement  of  the  whole  upper  jaw,  apparently  in  an  upirard  direction ; 
but  he  did  not  apply  his  operation  on  the  living  subject.  Cooper  Forster,  finally, 
has  practised  osteo-plastic  resection  by  disiilacing  the  maxilla  out^-ardbj. 
One  or  other  of  these  operations,  usually  Laiigcnbeck's,  has  been  occasionally 
employed  by  other  surgeons,  including  Esmareh,  Wagner,  Simon,  Hill,  and 
Verneuil,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  apparently,  with  favorable  results. 
In  a  case  recently  recorded  by  m}'  colleague.  Professor  Agnew,  the  displaced 
jaw  became  spontaneously  separated  nine  days  after  the  operation,  and  was 
removed  through  the  mouth  as  a  sequestrum.  Professor  Cheever,  of  Boston, 
has  twice  operated  successfully  on  the  same  patient ;  and  this  surgeon  was  the 
first  to  extend  the  method  of  osteo-plastic  resection  to  both  upper  Jaws.  This 
ease  terminated  fatally  on  the  fifth  day,  but  a  similar  operation,  in  the  liands 
of  Professor  Tifianj',  of  Baltimore,  has  since  proved  completely  successful. 

Excision  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — As  in  the  case  of  the  upper  jaw,  when  the 
operation  is  required  for  necrosis,  the  diseased  bone  may  often  be  removed 
through  the  mouth  without  external  incision,  and  Dr.  Perry  and  Dr.  Boker 
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liiivo  in  lliis  way  eacli  succeodod  in  removing  tlic  entire  maxilla.  In  cases 
of  non-nuilignunt  tumor,  too,  incision  may  sometimes  be  acconijili.-lied  with- 
out external  wound,  as  was  twice  done  successfully  i>y  the  late  Mr.  Maunder; 
and  in  any  case  of  tliis  kind  it  is  very  desirable,  in  order  to  ])reserve  the 
pynnnetry  of  the  face,  to  leave,  if  i)Ossible,  the  base  of  the  jaw  untouclied — 
a"  mode  of  dealing:  with  these  growths  which  was  practised  long  since  by  the 
late  Dr.  J.  lihea  Barton,  of  l*hiladelphia,  and  the  importance  of  which  lias 
been  more  recently  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Heath.  If,  however,  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  bone  on  one  side  be  involved,  excision  may  be  convetiiently 
performed  by  making  a  single  incision  along  the  base  of  the  jaw,  prolonging 
the  wound,  if  necessary,  in  a  line  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  ascend- 
ing ramus,  and  curving  its  anterior  extremity  upwards,  toward,  but  not 
through,  the  i)rolabium.  If  the  portion  of  bone  which  is  to  be  removed 
should  extend  beyond  the  median  lino  of  the  jaw,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
pass  a  ligature  through  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  so  as  to  prevent  its  falling 
backwards  when  the  muscles  of  the  iioor  of  the  mouth  were  divided.  Tlie 
facial  artery  is  necessarily  cut  in  the  tirst  incision,  and  should  be  immediately 
secured  before  proceeding  further  with  the  operation.  The  flap,  formed  as 
above  directed,  should  now  be  carefully  dissected  up,  and,  after  extracting  a 
tooth  on  either  side  of  the  tumor,  the  iimer  face  of  the  jaw  should  be  cau- 
tiously cleared  by  separating  the  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth.  The  bone  may 
then  be  divided  on  each  side  with  the  chain-saw,  or,  if  preferred,  a  deep 
groove  may  be  cut  through  the  alveolus  with  a  small,  straight  saw,  and  the 
section  completed  with  cutting  pliers.  The  part  to  be  removed  is  then  seized 
w^ith  the  lion-jawed  forceps  and  wrenched  out  of  its  place,  any  remaining 
attachments  being  severed  with  a  few  touches  of  the  knife. 

If  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  ascending  ramus  be  involved  in  the  disease,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  disarticulate  the  bone  upon  that  side.     Under  these  cir- 

Fig.  692. 
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cumstances  the  incision  must  be  extended  upwards  as  far  as  the  articulation, 
when  the  bone,  having  been  cut  through  in  iVont  of  the  tumor,  is  cleared  by 
cautious  dissection  and  then  pushed  downwards,  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
tense  and  thus  facilitate  the  division  of  the  attachment  of  the  temporal 
muscle  to  the  coronoid  process ;  the  jaw  being  now  twisted-  somewhat  out- 
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wardly,  the  joint  can  be  opened  from  the  front,  and  disarticulation  completed. 
(Fig.  002.)  The  edge  of  the  knife  must,  throughout  the  o}>erution,  he  kept 
close  to  the  hone,  lest  the  trunk  of  the  fuciiil  nerve,  or  tlie  internal  maxillary, 
or  even  the  external  earotid  artery,  should  he  aecidentiilly  wounded.  ]^iga- 
tures  having  been  applied  to  the  bleed in<^  vessels,  and  hemorrhage  from  the 
bone  having  been,  if  necessary,  cheeked  by  the  use  of  the  Monsel's  solution 
or  the  hot  Iron,  the  external  wound  is  clo.sed  with  sutures.  If  there  is  any 
tendency  to  retraction  of  the  tongue,  it  should  he  kei)t  well  i>ulled  forwards, 
by  fastening  externally  the  ligature  which  was  passed  through  it,  with  stri[»s 
of  adhesive  plaster.  Until  the  wound  has  united,  the  patient's  diet  should 
be  limited  to  liquid  food,  wdiich  may,  if  necessary,  be  administered  through 
a  tube. 

The  portio-dura  nerve  and  the  parotid  duct  are  occasionally  divided  in  this 
operation,  and  temporary  facial  paralysis,  and  sometimes  a  troublesome 
parotid  listula,  therefore  result.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  these  complieations, 
Dr.  Lizars,  of  Toronto,  recommends,  instead  of  the  incision  above  described, 
one  passing  from  the  commissure  of  the  lips  outwards  towards  the  ear;  he 
finds  that  disarticulation  can  be  readily  eftected  from  within  the  mouth  when 
its  orifice  is  thus  enlarged. 

Metallic  caps,  arranged  to  fit  the  teeth  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
jaw,  and  connected  by  a  spring  to  a  similar  a[)pliance  fitted  to  the  teeth  of 
the  u})[)er  jaw,  are  sometimes  employed  to  prevent  the  part  from  becoming 
disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  I  have  not,  howev'er,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  such  an  apparatus  in  those  cases  in  which  I  have  operated,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Heath  it  is  never  required,  since  the  bone  quickly  resumes 
its  normal  position  without  assistance. 

Removal  of  the  entire  lower  jaw  may  be  effected  by  means  of  a  U-shaped  in- 
cision dividing  both  facial  arteries,  as  advised  by  Sir  AVilliam  Fergusson ; 
or,  as  preferred  by  ]\Ir.  Heath,  the  lower  lip  may  be  split  in  the  median  line, 
and  the  flaps  dissected  back  on  either  side. 

Partial  excisions  of  tiie  lower  jaw,  in  cases  of  gunshot  injury,  appear  to 
have  been  practised  by  Desault  and  Fischer,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, but  the  first  case  in  which  partial  removal  of  this  bone  was  performed 
for  tumor,  was  that  of  Deaderick,  of  Tennessee,  in  1810.  Ten  years  after- 
wards, according  to  0.  Tleyfelder,  disarticulation  of  half  the  jaw  was  effected 
by  a  surgeon  named  Palm,  while  extirpation  of  the  entire  jaw,  at  one  sitting, 
appears  to  have  been  first  performed  by  Blandin,  in  1848.  The  results  of 
excision  of  the  lower  jaw  are  very  favorable.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to 
remove  the  entire  bone,  but  have  excised  large  portions  in  six  or  seven  cases, 
four  of  which  were  disarticulations,  and  only  once  with  an  unfavorable  result. 
This  was  a  case  of  malignant  disease,  in  an  old  man,  and  it  was  also  neces- 
sary to  remove  part  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  side  of  the  tongue,  and  a 
portion  of  the  palate;  death  occurred  two  days  subsequently.  The  most 
extensive  statistics  of  lower-jaw  excision,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  are 
those  collected  by  Weber,  which  I  borrow  from  the  sixth  edition  of  Prof. 
Gross's  System  of  Surgery : — 


Nature  of  operation. 

Whole  number  of 
cases. 

Cured. 

Relapsed  or  died 

Complete  extirpation 

Disarticulation  of  half  the  jaw 

Excision  in  continuity 

20 
153 
^46 

19 
117 
200 

1 
36 
46 

Aggregates. 

419 

336 

S3 
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Takina;  all  the  cases  together,  the  proportion  of  deaths  and  failures  is  only 
19.8  per  cent. 

Partial  excision  of  the  lower  jaw  is  sometimes  performed  in  caf^e^i  of  anchy- 
losis^ or  of  closure  of  the  Jaws  from  contraction  following  a  burn,  etc.  Esmarcli's 
operation  consists  in  removing  a  wedgc-shai)ed  portion  of  bone,  three-{|uarter8 
of  an  inch  wide  at  its  upper  part  and  an  inch  below,  from  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  the  jaw  in  front  of  the  ascending  cicatrix.  According  to  Schulten, 
40  cases  of  this  operation  gave  only  2  deaths ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
15  permanent  recoveries.  P'ailure  is  a})t  to  ensue  from  the  parts  coming 
together  again  and  gradually  closing  the  gap,  as  occurred  in  a  case  operated 
upon  by  the  late  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  of  Kew  York,  although  he  removed  no 
less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  of  bone.  Humphry,  Bottini,  Little,  and  Abbe, 
have  successfully  excised  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  for  anchylosis  of  the 
temporo-maxillary  articulation. 

Excisions  of  the  Sternum. — Trephining  of  the  sternum  in  cases  of  caries 
or  necrosis,  is  an  operation  which  dates  back  to  the  days  of  Galen.  The  same 
operation  has  been  em])loycd  in  cases  of  mediastinal  abscess,  but  caimot  be 
recommended  in  that  atiection,  as  the  pus  can  be  more  safely  evacuated  by  an 
incision  alongside  of  the  bone.  Larrey  removed  about  half  of  the  sternum 
in  a  case  of  compound  fracture,  and  Linoli,  an  Italian  surgeon,  excised  the 
ensiform  cartilage,  which  was  bent  backwards,  to  relieve  uncontrollable  vomit- 
ing ;  though  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  opened,  the  patient  made  a  rapid  re- 
covery, and  is  said  to  have  been  permanently  cured.  These  partial  excisions 
seem  to  have  been  quite  successful,  18  terminated  cases,  tal)ulated  by  0.  Hey- 
felder,  having  given  17  recoveries  and  only  one  death.  The  only  case  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  in  which  the  entire  sternum  has  been  removed,  is 
that  recently  recorded  by  Ivonig.  In  this  remarkable  case,  the  whole  sternum 
is  said  to  have  been  excised  on  account  of  a  sarcomatous  tumor  by  which  it 
was  occupied;  the  pericardium  and  both  pleural  cavities  were  opened  in  the 
operation,  the  wound  became  gangrenous,  and  the  heart  was  afterwards  sur- 
rounded with  pus;  notwithstanding  this,  the  wound  slowly  healed,  and  the 
patient  ultimately  recovered.  Klister  has  also  resorted  to  resection  of  the 
sternum  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  a  mediastinal  tumor. 

If  it  be  thought  proper  to  resort  to  excision  of  the  sternum,  partial  or  com- 
plete, the  bone  may  be  exposed  by  a  longitudinal,  a  T-shaped,  or  a  crucial 
incision.  If  the  whole  bone  is  to  be  removed,  the  costal  cartilages  may  be 
carefully  divided  close  to  the  sternum  with  strong  knife  or  cutting  ]>liers, 
retractors  or  the  "resection-sound"  being  interposed  to  prevent  injury  of  the 
pleurre.  The  bone  can  then  be  drawn  forwards,  and  cautiously  disarticu- 
lated from  the  clavicles.  For  partial  excisions,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
begin  by  taking  away  one  or  more  disks  of  bone  with  the  trephine,  and  then 
to  complete  the  operation  with  the  gouge  or  gouge-forceps. 

Excisions  of  the  Ribs. — Partial  excisions  of  the  ribs  have  been  familiar  to 
surgeons  since  the  days  of  Celsus,  and  complete  excisions  of  floating  ribs  are 
attributed  to  Fiori  and  the  elder  Ileyfelder,  the  first-named  surgeon's  case 
having  terminated  successfully,  but  the  other's  patient  having  died  from 
peritonitis.  The  oj»eration  has  been  usually  practised  in  cases  of  caries  or 
necrosis,  compound  fracture,  or  hemorrhage  from  an  intercostal  artery ;  of  37 
cases  referred  to  by  0.  Hey feldcr,  only  8  ]>roved  fatal.  Kcsections  of  the  ribs 
for  tumors  have  been  practised  by  several  surgeons,  including  Langenbeck, 
Warren,  McClellan,  Gibson,  Kolaczek,  and  Fischer.  A  remarkable  case  has 
been  recorded  by  Alsl)erg,  in  which,  besides  portions  of  several  ribs,  a  seg- 
ment of  the  diaphragm  was  excised,  and  cases  of  rib-excision  followed  by 
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partial  removal  of  the  lung  are  attributed  to  a  surgeon  named  Suif,  and  to 
Dr.  Milton  Antony,  of  (jieorgia.  Resection  of  one  or  more  ribs  for  em- 
pyema, as  a  substitute  for  the  use  of  a  drainage  tube  after  paracentesis, 
appears  to  have  been  first  eniiiloyed,  in  this  country  at  least,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Warren  Stone,  of  New  Orleans.  The  operation  has  been  since  strongly  re- 
commended by  Roser,  Peltavy,  and  Estlander,  and  has  been  practised,  usually 
with  good  results,  by  numerous  surgeons,  including  T.  G.  Ricliardson,  Simon, 
Taylor,  Howse,  Thomas,  Ashby,  ^larshall,  Koiiig,  A\'agner,  J^ange,  Fenger, 
Bruglocher,  and  J.  William  White,  of  I'hihidelphia.  Schneider  reports  a 
recovery  after  resection  of  five  ribs  and  the  clavicle,  for  empyema  following 
gunshot  injury. 

The  operation  of  resecting  a  rib  is  not  particularly  difficult,  the  cliief  points 
requiring  attention  being  to  avoid,  if  })0ssible,  wounding  the  pleura,  and  the 
intercostal  artery  and  nerve.  This  is  comparatively  easy  in  cases  of  necrosis, 
in  which  the  periosteum  can  commonly  be  separated  from  the  bone  and 
pushed  backwards,  but  is  less  readily  effected  when  the  operation  is  employed 
for  compound  fracture,  and  is  usually  impracticable  in  cases  of  tumor,  in 
which  indeed  the  pleura  is  itself  very  apt  to  be  involved.  In  the  operation  for 
empyema,  the  pleura  is  of  course  opened,  and  a  portion  cut  away  with  the 
bone.  When  only  a  single  rib  is  to  be  resected,  a  straight  incision  following 
its  course  will  afford  sufficient  exposure,  but  when  the  operation  is  to  involve 
more  than  one  rib,  it  will  be  better  to  turn  up  a  semilunar  flap,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  693.     If  the  intercostal  artery  be  divided,  as  it  almost  necessarily  will 

Fig.  693. 


tesection  of  ribs. 


be  in  eases  of  tumor  or  empyema,  both  ends  should  be  immediately  secured 
with  ligatures.  The  rib  itself  may  be  severed  with  the  chain-saw,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  child,  with  strong  cutting  forceps. 

Excisions  of  the  Pelvis. — Portions  of  the  innominate  bones  have  been  occa- 
sionally removed  in  cases  of  caries  or  necrosis,  and  the  acetabulum  not  unfre- 
quently  requires  gouging  after  removal  of  the  head  of  the  femur  for  hip- 
disease.     But  these  operations  should  hardly  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
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excisions,  any  more  than  tlie  extractions  of  separated  fragments  wliich  may 
be  required  in  cases  of  c(>nij)OUii(l  fracture  from  <;uiisliot  or  otlier  injury. 
Resection  of  tlie  pubic  si/uip/i >/.'<>'■'<,  as  a  means  of  facilitating-  parturition,  was 
sutro-ested  by  C'hristojtlioris,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  temjtoraiy  resec- 
tion of  the  same  part  was  recommended  by  Titois  ;  two  eases,  however,  in 
which  the  operation  was  practised  by  Galbiati,  terminated  fatally.  Re- 
section of  the  descending  raiiius  of  the  pubis  is  recommended  by  O.  lleyfelder 
in  cases  of  fracture  with  compression  of  the  urethra  by  a  displaced  fragment. 
Tlie  o})eration  can  be  ])erformed  by  placing  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy 
position,  and  making  a  single  incision  in  the  line  of  the  bone  whieh  is  then 
divided  with  a  chain-saw.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  internal 
pudic  artery,  nor,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  the  root  of  the  corpus  cavernosum. 
Trephining  the  ilium,  for  the  evacuation  of  psoas  and  pelvic  abscesses  has  been 
practised  l)y  Fischer  and  Riedel. 

Partial  resections  of  the  sacrum  have  been  performed  by  several  surgeons, 
including  ]*rof.  Volkmann,  the  late  Dr.  G.  C.  Blackman,  and  Prof.  S.  I). 
Gross.  The  operation  has  been  practised  in  cases  of  fracture,  of  necrosis,  and 
of  tumor,  malignant  or  otherwise.  The  bone  may  be  exposed  by  means  of  a 
T-sha]K^d  or  crucial  incision,  and  the  diseased  part  separated  with  a  chisel  or 
cutting  forceps ;  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  sacral  nerves. 
Several  instances  of  tj-e[)hining  or  gouging  the  sacrum  for  the  removal  of  balls 
in  cases  of  gunshot  fracture,  are  referred  to  in  the  article  on  Injuries  of  the 
Back. 

Excision  of  the  Coccyx. — Occasionally  employed  in  cases  of  fracture  or  dis- 
location of  the  part,  and  at  least  twice  for  osteitis  or  caries  (Von  Onsenoort's 
andOllier's  cases),  this  operation  is  most  frequently  practised  for  tlie  relief  of 
a  neuralgic  condition  described  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  and  known  as  coccyo- 
dynia  or  coccygodynia.  The  first  excision  of  the  coccyx  for  this  cause 
appears  to  have  been  performed  by  the  late  Dr.  Kott,  formerly  of  Mobile,  and 
afterwards  of  N^ew  York,  and  the  operation  is  of  so  simple  a  nature,  and  usually 
gives  such  satisfactory  results,  that  it  has  been  frequently  repeated  by  other 
surgeons.  I  have  twice  excised  the  coccyx  for  coccygodynia,  and  in  both 
instances  with  the  efleet  of  giving  entire  relief  from  the  jiain  whieh  had  been 
long  continued,  and,  at  times,  agonizing.  As  after  other  operations  for  neu- 
ralgia, the  benefit  derived  is  some- 
Fig.  694.  times  only  tcm})orary  ;  but  as  the 
^                                              f  operation  is  quite  free  from  risk 

and  involves  no  mutilation — con- 
sisting, indeed,  in  the  removal  of 
a  mere  useless  aj^pendage — it  may 
be  properly  resorted  to  in  any  ease 
in  which  it  seems  to  be  indicated. 
The  bone  is  exposed  by  a  single 
longitudinal  incision,  and  after  it 
has  been  freed  from  its  muscular 
attachments,  which  can  be  conve- 
jiently  done  Avith  the  blunt- 
pointed  resection  knife,  is  cut 
away  with  strong  forceps,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  G94.  This  plan  is 
much  easier  than  attem})ting  to 
effect  disarticulation,  and  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  Dr.  (larretson  has  removed 
the  coccyx  )»iece-meal,  by  drilling  with  the  "dental  engine." 

Excision  of  the  coccyx  has  been  recommended  and  practised  by  Yerneuil 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  more  room  in  operations  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum. 
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Excisions  in  tue  Upper  Extremity. 

Excision  of  the  Clavicle. — The  clavicle,  in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been 
frequently*  excised  in  cases  of  caries  or  necrosis,  of  compound  fracture,  and  of 
tumor.  The  inner  end  of  the  bone  has  also  been  removed  by  Davie,  of  Bun- 
gay, and  other  surgeons,  on  account  of  dislocation  causing  dangerous  pressure 
on  the  trachea  or  oesophagus.  An  easy  and  usually  a  safe  operation  in  cases  of 
necrosis — in  which,  indeed,  the  i)rocedure  is  often  nothing  more  in  reality 
than  an  extraction  of  sequestra — excision  of  the  clavicle,  in  cases  of  tumor,  is 
fraught  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  danger;  in  Dr.  Mott's  famous  case, 
the  operation  occupied  nearly  four  hours,  and  the  bleeding  was  so  profuse 
that  about  forty  ligatures  were  required.  The  first  complete  extirpation  of  the 
clavicle  ajtpears  to  have  been  performed  by  Dr.  McCrcjirry,  of  Kentucky,  in 
1811,  and  the  second  by  a  German  surgeon,  Dr.  Meyer,  in  1823.  Kemmer's 
operation  (in  1732),  often  spoken  of  as  an  extirpation,  was  really  only  a  par- 
tial excision,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  Dr.  Mott's  case,  already  referred 
to,  for  its  published  history*  states  distinctly  that  the  acromial  end  of  the 
bone  was  not  interfered  with,  and  the  autopsy  made  by  Dr.  Porcher  and  Dr. 
Michel,  after  the  patient's  death,  54  years  subso([Uently,  showed  that  the  por- 
tion left  measured  one  and  three-quarter  inches.^ 

The  operation  can  be  best  accomplished  by  making  first  a  long  incision  in 
the  line  of  the  clavicle,  extending,  if  necessary,  from  the  acromial  junction 

Fig.  695. 
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to  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  of  the  opposite  side,  supplementing  this 
wound,  in  cases  of  tumor,  by  one  or  more  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  may  be 
found  desirable.  If  a  healthy  portion  of  bone  can  be  exposed,  an  elevator  or 
resection-sound  may  be  slipped  beneath  it — if  possible,  between  the  bone  and 
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its  periosteum — and  the  part  then  cautiously  divided  with  a  chain-saw.  If 
the  central  portion  of  the  clavicle  only  l)e  involved,  the  chain-saw  may  be 
used  on  both  sides,  and  the  same  instrument,  or  a  small  resection-saw,  will 
be  found  convenient  to  sever  the  acromio-clavicular  junction  \\licn  the  disease 
extends  to  that  point.  At  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  disarticulation  may 
be  very  cautiously  effected  with  the  knife.  The  bone  is  then  drawn  upwards 
with  Fergusson's  forceps,  as  shown  in  Fig.  G05,  and  the  parts  below  carefully 
separated  by  using  as  nmch  as  possible  the  liandle  of  the  knife  instead  of  its 
blade.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  wounding  the  pleura,  as  well  as 
the  important  arteries,  veins, and  nerves,  which  lie  in  j)roximity  to  the  bone; 
any  vessels  that  arc  divided  should  l)e  immediately  secured  with  ligatures. 

Statistics  of  extirpation  of  the  claviele  have  been  published  by  O.  lleyfelder, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Otis,  and  by  Prof.  Agnew,  the  last-named  author  having  tabu- 
lated 34  cases,  several  of  which,  however,  sliould  be  rejected  as  only  partial 
excisions,  while  two  (Nelaton's  and  Richard's,  and  Gunn's  cases)  were  extir- 
pations a  deux  temps,  several  months  having,  in  each  instanc»e,  intervened 
between  the  removal  of  the  outer,  and  that  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  bone. 
The  following  table,  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  reference,  I  have 
arranged  alphabetically,  embraces  only  28  cases,  all  of  which,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  actual  extirpations  of  the  bone  at  one  sitting : — 

Table  of  Total  Excisions  of  the  Clavicle. 


No. 

Operator. 

Nature  of  case. 

Result. 

Reference. 

1 

Biangini, 

Necrosis, 

Recovered, 

Gazette  Medicale,  p.  460.    1838. 

2 

Blackman, 

Caries, 

u 

"Western  Lancet,  vol.  xvii.  p.  330.     1856. 

3 

Bowe, 

" 

(( 

Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  vol.  ii.  p.  194.    1866. 

4 

Briggs, 

Necrosis, 

(1 

Nashville  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Surgery,  N.  S.,  vol. 
xxi.  p.  210.    1878. 

5 

Britton, 

Cancer, 

(1 

Brit.  Med.  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  518.     1870. 

6 

Carswell, 

Caries, 

a 

Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  N.  S.,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  299. 

1874. 

7 

Cooley, 

Osteo-sar- 
coma, 

a 

Richmond  and  Louisville  Med.  Journ.,  vol.  viii.  p. 
620.     1869. 

8 

Curtis, 

Malignant 
disease, 

ii 

Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  N.  S.,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  350. 

1857. 

9 

Dawson, 

Necrosis, 

(1 

Cincinnati  Lanc(>t  and  Observer,  vol.  xi.  p.  1.  1868. 

10 

Esmarch, 

Osteo-sar- 
coma, 

u 

Nissen,  Dissertatio  de  Resectione.     Kilise,  1859. 

11 

Eve, 

Enchondro- 
nia, 

Died, 

Nashville  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Surgery,  N.  S.,  vol. 
vii.  p.  68.     1871. 

12 

Field  sur- 

Gunshot 

u 

Med.  and  Surg.  Hist,  of  the  War,  First  Surg.  Vol. 

geon, 

fracture. 

p.  557. 

13 

Heyfelder, 

Necrosis, 

It 

Traits  des  Resections,  trad,  par  Boeckel,  p.  236. 
Paris,  1863. 

14 

Irvine, 

(( 

Recovered, 

Lancet,  vol.  i.  p.  206.     1867.                    • 

15 

Kunst, 

Injury, 

" 

Deutsche  Klinik,  Bd.  ii.  S.  263.     1850. 

16 

McCrearry, 

Necrosis, 

(( 

Johnson,  N.  0.  Mod.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  vi.  p. 
474.     1850. 

17 

Mazzoni, 

Osteitis, 

II 

Clin.  Chirurg.,  t.  rii.  p.  120.     Roma,  1876. 

18 

Meyer, 

Caries, 

11 

Encvcl.Wort.  d.  med.AVissenschaft.,  Bd.  xxix.  S.96. 

19 

Morin, 

Cancer, 

II 

Gaz!  Mod.  de  Lyon,  No.  8,  p.  93.     1868. 

20 

Owens, 

Osteo-sar- 
coma, 

** 

N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  xi.  p.  164.  1854-5. 

21 

Palmer, 

Gunshot 
fracture. 

Died, 

Tryon,  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  N.  S.,  vol.  xlix. 
p.  357.     1865. 

22 

Porquet, 

Caries, 

Recovered, 

L'Annoe  Modicale,  t.  ii.  p.  84.     Caen,  1877. 

23 

Koux, 

" 

Died, 

Bull.  (ien.  do  Th6rap.,  t.  vi.  p.  246.     1834. 

24 

1  Travers, 

Tumor, 

Recovered, 

Moilico-Chirur^'ioal  Transactions,  vol.  xxi.  p.  135. 

25 

Varick, 

Necrosis, 

" 

N.  Y.  Med.  Journ.,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  52.     1878. 

26 

Warren, 

Osteo-sar- 
conia. 

Died, 

Surgical  Observations  on  Tumors,  p.  146.  Boston, 
1837. 

27 

Wedderhurn 

Caries, 

Recovered, 

N.  0,  Monthly  Mod.  Kogistor,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.     1852. 

28 

Wutzer, 

" 

II 

Orsbach,  De  resect,  clavicukc.     Bonuae,  1833. 
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Of  tlic  whole  28  cases,  only  G  proved  fatal,  a  mortality  of  less  than  22  per 
cent. 

Partial  excisions  of  the  clavicle  vary  in  severity  from  comparatively  trifling 
aflair.s  to  such  grave  operations  as  those  of  Mott  and  IJiirtlett;  Otis  has  col- 
lected Gi)  such  cases,  including  those  recorded  during  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion;  adding  to  these  Mott's,  Bartlett's,  one  of  Wutzer's,  Nekton's,  and 
Gunn's  cases,  incorrectly  included  by  Dr.  Otis  among  the  cases  of  total 
excision,  we  have  74  cases,  of  Avhicli  59  recovered,  and  10  died,  the  result  in 
5  being  unknown ;  the  mortality  of  determined  cases,  therefore,  was  but  14.5 
per  cent. 

Excision  of  the  Scapula. — This  operation  may  be  required  in  cases  of  caries 
or  necrosis,  in  those  of  tumor,  and  in  some  cases  of  severe  lacerated  wound  or 
compound  fracture,  though  in  these  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove  the  upper 
extremity  at  the  same  time,  the  operation  then  being  an  "  amputation  a/^ore 
the  shoulder,"  as  described  in  a  previous  portion  of  this  p]ncyeloi)?edia.' 

The  scapula  may  be  removed  hy  means  of  a  crucial,  an  H -shaped,  a 
T-shaped,  or,  which  is  commonly  preferable,  a  T-shaped  incision,  as  advised 
by  the  late  Prof.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh;  the  transverse  branch  of  the  wound 
extends  from  the  acromio-clavicular  junction,  following  the  spine  of  the 
scapula,  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  bone,  and  the  longitudinal  brancli,  start- 
ing from  the  centre  of  the  other,  passes  downwards  as  far  as  may  he.  neces- 
sary. In  traumatic  cases,  as  in  those  of  caries  or  necrosis,  the  muscles  should 
be  carefully  separated  from  the  bone,  which  should  be  removed  with  as  little 
disturbance  of  the  soft  parts  as  practicable ;  in  cases  of  tumor,  however,  the 
external  incisions  should  be  only  skin-deep,  as  the  muscles  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  infiltrated  by  the  morbid  growth,  and  blood  may  be  saved  by 
not  cutting  into  the  tumor,  which  may  be  very  vascular.  Hemorrhage 
during  the  operation  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  risks  in  excision  of  the 
scapula,  and  every  means  should  be  taken  to  avoid  it.  For  this  purpose  an 
assistant  should  compress  the  subclavian  artery  with  a  padded  key  over  the 
first  rib,  and,  since  there  is  apt  to  be  very  free  bleeding  from  the  superficial 
parts  of  the  wound,  it  is  well  not  to  make  the  Avhole  incision  at  first,  but  to 
begin  with  a  cut  of  moderate  size,  and  afterwards  enlarge  it  when  more  room 
is  found  necessary.  It  is  recommended  by  Sir  W.  Fergusson  and  Mr.  Pollock 
to  free  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula  first,  and  then  the  inferior,  turning 
up  the  bone  from  below  as  the  operation  is  continued.  By  doing  this,  the 
pulsation  of  the  subscapular  artery  can  be  felt  for,  and  the  vessePcontrolled 
with  the  finger  before  it  is  divided.  Prof.  Spcncc,  however,  from  practical 
experience  with  both  methods,  advises  that  the  clavicular  attachinents  should 
be  first  severed,  so  as  to  permit  an  assistant  to  control  the  subclavian  artery 
by  direct  compression. 

If  the  operation  be  performed  for  malignant  disease,  the  whole  scapula 
should  be  excised  (Fig.  CtdG),  but,  under  other  circumstances,  it  may  be  better 
to  substitute  partial  excision  ;  and  there  is  certainly  an  advantage  in  retain- 
ing the  neck  of  the  bone  and  the  glenoid  cavity  (not  opening  the  joint),  with 
the  acromion  and  coracoid  processes,  when  nothing  can  be  gained  by  their 
removal.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  bone  is  to  be  divided  at  the  proper 
points  with  the  saw  or  cutting  forceps,  and  even  in  complete  excision,  it  will 
commonly  be  found  more  expeditious  to  use  the  saw  at  the  acromio-clavicular 
junction  than  to  attempt  disarticulation.  The  coracoid  process  also  may  be 
sawn  through  at  any  convenient  point,  and  its  tip  aftei'wards  dissected  out 
when  the  removal  of  the  tumor  has  been  completed.     In  order  to  free  the 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  647. 
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glenoid  cavity,  the  joint  should  be  opened,  and  the  capsular  ligament  then 
carefully  divided  with  the  probe-pojntod  knife  or  with  scissors. 


Fig.  G9C. 


^'^'^^9*5?^ 


Excision  of  the  scapula. 

The  mass  having  been  removed,  all  bleeding  vessels  are  to  be  secured, 
drainage  tubes  introduced,  and  the  wound  then  closed  with  stitches.  The 
arm  may  be  placed  upon  a  Stromeyer's  cushion,^  until  the  flaps  have  fairly 
united,  and  the  arm  afterwards  simply  supported  in  a  sling. 

It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  remove,  with  the  scapula,  a  portion  of 
the  clavicle,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  humerus,  or  both.  These  additions  to 
the  operation  of  course  greatly  increase  its  gravity,  and  the  parts  in  question 
should  not  be  interfered  with,  if  such  a  course  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

The  acromion  j^rocess  or  the  spine  of  the  scapula  may  readily  be  removed 
through  a  single  transverse  incision. 

The  history  and  statistics  of  excision  of  the  scapula  were  made  the  subject 
of  special  investigation  by  the  late  Dr.  Stephen  Rogers,  of  New  York.^  and 
have  been  more  recently  studied  by  Prof  Adelmami,  of  Berlin,^  who,  how- 
ever, has  failed  to  make  any  distinction  between  excisions  of  the  scapula 
proper,  and  operations  in  which  the  upper  extremity  has  been  removed  at 
the  same  time,  or  amputations  above  the  shoulder.  The  first  case  in  which 
the  entire  scapula  was  extirpated,  the  arm  being  |»reserved,  was  that  of 
Lano-enbeck,  who,  in  1855,  thus  removed  the  whole  shoulder-blade  with 
three  inches  of  the  clavicle.  In  the  following  tables  I  have  arrangoil  by  the 
names  of  the  operators,  in  alphabetical  order,  (1)  42  cases  in  which  the  whole 
scapula  appears  to  have  been  excised,  the  arm  beivg  preserved^  and  (2)  14  cases 
in  which  total  excision  has  been  resorted  to  subsequent  to  amputation  at  the 
shouf/lcr,  but  not  at  the  same  oi>erati()n.  The  results  in  two  cases  of  the  lirst 
category  have  not  been  ascertained,  leaving  40  determined  cases  with  32 
recoveries  and  8  deaths,  a  mortality  of  exactly  20  per  cent.    The  14  cases  of  the 

I  See  Vol.  II.  p.  U)8,  Fig.  260. 

«  Am.  .lourn.  Med.  Sciences,  October,  1868,  and  New  York  Med.  Journal,  December,  1870. 

»  Frag.  Vierteljahrsschrift,  Bd.  144,  1879. 
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second  category  gave  11  recoveries  and  3  deaths,  a  mortality  of  over  21  per 
cent.  The  results  of  complete  are  thus  somewhat  more  successful  than  those 
of  partial  excision  of  the  scajmla,  206  recorded  cases  of  which  oj)eration 
have  given  at  least  49  deaths,  a  mortality  of  nearly  24  per  cent. 

Prof.  Adelmann  tabulates  195  cases  as  examples  of  partial  excision,  from  wliich 
number  4  should  be  deducted  as  cases  of  amputation  above  the  shoulder,  and  one  as  a 
case  of  total  excision  (King).  To  the  remaining  11)0  are  to  be  added  4  from  Prof.  Adel- 
mann's  table  of  complete  excisions  (Skey,  Langenbeck,  Fergusson,  Sydney  Jones),  and 
12  additional  cases  recorded  by  Pean,  Zimmerman,  Boeckel  (two),  Fischer  (two),  Nedo- 
pil,  Berkeley  Hill,  Kurtz,  Wolcott,  Bellamy,  and  Ball,  making  a  total  of  20G,  as  given 
above. 


Table  of  Total  Excisions  of  the  Scapula,  the  Arm  being  Preserved. 


No. 

Operator. 

Result. 

Reference. 

1 

Agnew, 

Died, 

Record  of  Hospital  of  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

2 

Bellamy, 

Undetermined, 

Lancet,  Oct.  9,  1880. 

3 

Billroth, 

Recovered, 

Archiv  f.  klin.  Chirurgie,  1879. 

4 

Bird, 

(( 

Lancet,  1865. 

5 

Brigham, 

(( 

Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  June,  1878. 

6 

Busch, 

(( 

Adelmann,  Prag.  Vierteljahrsschrift,  Bd.  144. 

7 

Choppin, 

Died, 

N.  0.  Med.  News  and  Hosp.  Gazette,  Jan.  1857. 

8 

Crawford, 

Recovered, 

Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1857. 

9 

Esmarch, 

(t 

Arch.  f.  klin.  Chirurgie,  1863. 

10 

Hamilton, 

K 

Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  1866. 

11 

Hammer, 

(( 

St.  Louis  Med.  Reporter,  1866. 

12 

Heath, 

Died, 

British  Med.  Journal,  1879. 

13 

Heyfelder, 

<( 

Deutsche  Klinik,  1857. 

14 

Jones, 

Recovered, 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xlii. 

15 

King, 

" 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Reports,  1874. 

16 

Kottman, 

i( 

Corr.  f.  d.  Schw.  Aertz.,  1874. 

17 

Langenbeck, 

<<i 

Deutsche  Klinik,  1855. 

18 

Linhart, 

(< 

Adelmann,  loc.  cit. 

19 

Logan, 

<( 

Richmond  and  Louisville  Med.  Journal,  1872. 

20 

MacCormac, 

(< 

Lancet,  1876. 

21 

Mazzoni, 

K 

Arch,  di  Chir.  Prat.,  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  Bd.  174. 

22 

Michaux, 

(( 

Gazette  M6dicale  de  Paris,  1866. 

23 

Michel, 

<< 

Gazette  Hebd.  de  Med.  et  de  Chirurgie,  1874. 

24 

Nixon, 

<< 

British  Med.  Journal,  1881. 

25 

O'Grady, 

(< 

Dublin  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  1873. 

26 

Id. 

(( 

British  Med.  Journal,  Dec.  3,  1881. 

27 

Omboni, 

l( 

Raccogl.  Med.,  and  Richm.  and  Louisv.  Med.  Journ., 1875. 

28 

Orlowski, 

(( 

Centralblatt  fiir  Chirurgie,  1878. 

29 

Peters, 

l( 

Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  1878. 

30 

Pirrie, 

<( 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  1873. 

31 

Pollock, 

Died, 

St.  George's  Hospital  Reports,  1869. 

32 

Rogers, 

Recovered, 

Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  1868. 

33 

Schneider, 

" 

Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschrift,  1874. 

34 

Schuh, 

'< 

Wien  med.  Wochenschrift,  1860. 

35 

Schuppert, 

if 

New  Orleans  Journ.  of  Medicine,  1870. 

36 

Spence, 

(1 

Lectures  on  Surgery,  3d  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  963. 

37 

Id. 

Died,' 

Ibid.  p.  967. 

38 

Steele, 

(( 

British  Med.  Journal,  1871. 

39 

Synie, 

(( 

Excision  of  the  Scapula,  1864. 

40 

Id. 

Recovered, 

Ibid. 

41 

Wood, 

Undetermined, 

Lancet,  1875. 

42 

Recovered, 

Dublin  Med.  Press,  Nov.  13,  1861. 

•  Patient  recovered  from  operation,  but  died  from  recurrence  of  disease. 

*  It  is  not  mentioned  in  so  many  words,  hut  the  manner  in  which  Prof.  Spence  speaks  of  this 
case  renders  it  almost  certain  that  it  proved  fatal. 
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Table  of  Total  Excisions  op  the  Scapula  after  Previous  Amputation  at 

THE  Siioulder-Joint. 


No. 

Operator. 

1  Result. 

Reference. 

1 

Buck, 

Recovered, 

Rogers,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  October,  1808. 

2 

Busch, 

11 

Lehrb.  d.  top.  Chirurgie,  18(j4. 

3 

Conklin, 

(1 

Amer.  Jonrn.  Med.  Sciences,  January,  1883. 

4 

D'Auiln-osio, 

Died, 

Movimento  (Nax)oli),  1880,  t.  xii.  p.  393. 

5 

Deroubaix, 

Recovered, 

Gazette  Mgdicale  de  Paris,  1866. 

6 

Fergusson, 

" 

Mediuo-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxxi. 

7 

Jeaifresoi), 

(1 

Lancet,  1S74. 

8 

Krakowizer, 

Died, 

New  York  Medical  Journal,  1869. 

9 

Langenbeck, 

Recovered, 

Archiv  f.  klin.  Cliirurgie,  Bd.  iii. 

10 

Mussey, 

(( 

Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  1837. 

11 

Rigaud, 

«( 

Archives  Gen.  de  Medecine,  1844. 

12 

Id. 

(( 

Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Chirurgie,  1875. 

13 

Soupart,! 

Died, 

Gazette  Medicale  de  Paris,  1866. 

14 

Stimson, 

Recovered, 

Medical  Record,  Dec.  16,  1872. 

Excision  of  the  Shoulder-Joint. — Excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
or  of  the  entire  seapulo-hunieral  articuhition,  may  he  i-equired  in  cases  of  de- 
structive intiammation  of  the  joint,  caries  or  necrosis,  compound  fracture  or 
dislocation,  or  non-malignant  tumor.  For  cases  of  malignant  growth,  in- 
cluding suh-periosteal  vsarcomata,  amputation  is  undouhtedly  preferahle,  as 
permitting  more  thorough  extirpation  of  the  diseased  structures;  but  in  a  case 
of  enchondroma  of  moderate  size,  or  in  one  of  central  sarcoma  (if  it  could  he 
recognized  as  such),  I  should  be  strongly  tempted  to  substitute  excision, 
which  under  these  circumstances  would  probably  be  no  more  liable  to  be 
followed  by  recurrence  than  amputation,  while  it  would  of  course  have  the 
advantage  of  giving  a  chance  for  the  preservation  of  a  fairly  useful  limb. 
The  most  frequent  cause  for  excision  of  the  shoulder  is  gunshot  injury,  and 
this  operation  is  of  all  excisions  in  military  surgery  that  which  has  upon  the 
whole  given  the  most  favorable  results.  This  point  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  annexed  table,  borrowed  from  Gurlt,  showing  the  "end-results"  of  the 
various  joint  incisions  recorded  during  the  Franco-German  War. 

Table  Showing  Ultimate  Results  after  Excisions  of  the  Larger  Joints 

for  Gunshot  Injury. 


No.  of 
cases. 

Result  of  operation. 

Per  cent, 
of  good 
results. 

Per  cent. 

of  medium 

results. 

Per  cent. 

Seat  of  operation. 

Very  good. 

Good. 

Medium 

Bad. 

Very  bad. 

results. 

Shoulder 
Elbow  . 
Wrist  . 
Hip       . 
Knee     . 
Ankle  . 

213 

355 

16 

4 

9 

55. 

4 

20 

**i 

5 

8 

90 

84 
1 
3 
3 

21 

102 

189 

8 

23 

17 

51 
6 

1 
75 

ii 

1 

1 

44.1 
29.3 
6.2 
100.0 
88.9 
52.7 

47.9 
53.2 
50.0 

4V.8 

8.0 
17.5 

43.7 

ii.i 

5.5 

Aggregates 

652 

38 

202 

322 

15 

36.8 

49.4 

13.8 

The  shoulder-joint  may  be  readily  exposed  by  making  either  a  rectangular, 
a  V->^ha]ie(l,  or  a  U-shaiu'd  Hap  ;  or,  which  is  amply  stithcient  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  single,  longitudinal  incision,  which  is  best  })laced,  after  the 
manner  of  Baudens  and  Langenhcck,  somewhat  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 


'  The  previous  operation  had  been  an  amputation  above  the  shoulder. 
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joint.  (Fig.  607.)  The  kiiifu  is  entered  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  the  cora- 
coid  process,  and  made  to  cut  downwards  and  slightly  outwards  for  about 
five  inches,  passing  between  the  tibres  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  in  the 
line  of  the  bicipital  groove.     If  this  wound  should  not  afford  sufficient  room, 

Fig.  697. 


Excision  of  shoulder-joint  by  single  longitudinal  incision. 

as  may  happen  when  the  operation  is  practised  in  a  case  of  tumor,  it  may 
readily  be  enlarged  by  adding  a  slight  transverse  incision  at  its  upper  end, 


Fig.  698. 


Excision  of  shoulder-joint  by  flap  method. 


either  backwards  over  the  acromion  process,  forwards  over  the  clavicle,  or  in 
both  directions,  thus  giving  the  wound  the  form  of  a  T-     Of  the  various 
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flap-operations,  the  best  is  probably  that  with  a  semilunar  or  U-shaped  in- 
cision, as  advised  l>y  Morel  and  Jk'll  (Fii!;.  608),  but  it  makes  an  unnecessarily 
large  wound,  and  tlie  transverse  division  ot"  tlie  tibres  of  the  deltoid  muscle 
rentiers  the  arm  less  serviceable  than  it  would  be  under  other  circumstances. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sr)me  importance,  when  it  can  be  done,  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  this  can  usually  be  accom- 
plished by  carefully  opening  the  sheath,  and  having  an  assistant  hold  the 
tendon  to  one  side  with  a  blunt  hook  or  a  retractor.  I'he  ca])sular  liirament  is 
then  to  be  divided,  and  the  tuberosities  of  the  humerus  successively  rotated 
into  the  wound,  and  cleared  from  their  muscular  attachments  by  using  the 
probe-pointed  knife.  Finally,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  made  to  project  by 
pushing  the  elbow  first  backwards  and  then  upwards,  and  its  neck  is  then 
cut  through  with  the  chain-saw.  If  the  glenoid  cavity  be  diseased,  it  can 
next  be  attacked  with  tlie  gouge  or  gouge-forceps ;  or,  if  too  extensively  in- 
volved to  be  thus  dealt  with  successfully,  may  be  exposed,  by  the  aid  of  a 
transverse  incision  if  necessary,  and  removed  with  the  saw  as  directed  in 
speaking  of  excisions  of  the  scapula.  Hemorrhage  having  been  arrested,  a 
drainage-tube  is  to  be  introduced,  and  the  sides  of" the  wound  accurately  ap- 
proximated by  means  of  the  interrupted  suture.  An  olive-oil  dressing  may 
then  be  applied,  and  the  arm  may  be  supported  upon  a  Stromeyer's  cushion 
until  the  wound  has  l)een  fairly  consolidated,  after  which  a  simple  sling  will 
afibrd  sufficient  support.  The  advantage  in  using  Stromeyer's  cushion  instead 
of  an  ordinary  axillary  pad,  is  that,  by  keeping  the  elbow  somewhat  forward 
and  away  from  the  side,  the  contraction  of  the  wound  is  encouraged,  and  the 
ligamentous  bands  by  which  repair  is  efiected  are  shorter  than'they  would 
be  otherwise. 

The  first  formal  excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  for  disease  appears  to 
have  been  successfully  performed  by  Bent,  of  I^ewcastle  (England),  in  1771,* 
while  the  first  excision  of  the  entire  scapulo-humeral  articulation  was  per- 
formed, likewise  successfully,  by  the  elder  Moreau,  in  1786.  The  first  excision 
ioY  gunshot  fracture  was  that  of  Percy,  in  1792,  and  the  first  American  case  of 
the  same  kind  that  of  Dr.  AV.  Ingalls,  of  Boston,  w^hich  occurred  in  the 
winter  of  1812-13. 

The  operation  is  a  very  successful  one,  considering  its  magnitude,  the  death- 
rate  in  military  surgery,  as  shown  by  the  table  on  page  444,  having  been 
but  35.4  per  cent.,  while  in  civil  practice  the  results  have  been  still  more 
favorable,  115  terminated  cases  of  excision  for  disease,  tabulated  by  Culbert- 
8on,2  having  given  but  21  deaths,  a  mortality  of  only  18.2  per  cent. ;  compar- 
ing these  figures  with  those  of  shoulder-joint  amputation ,3  which  show  a 
death-rate  for  all  cases  taken  together  of  37.7  per  cent.,  it  is  obvious  that,  even 
as  a  means  of  saving  life,  excision,  when  admissible,  is  entitled  to  the  prefer- 
ence.* The  advantages  of  this  operation  are  made  still  more  apparent  by  the 
consideration  that,  in  the  successful  cases  in  Dr.  Culbertson's  table,  63,  or 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  patients  are  known  to  have  had  useful  limbs, 
while  the  "end-result"  of  the  procedure  in  military  practice  was,  according  to 

1  The  operations  of  Charles  White  (1768)  and  Vigaronx  (17(i7),  appear  to  hare  been  excisions 
in  the  continuity  of  tlie  humerus  (see  p.  JS,  note),  while  those  of  Schaeffenherg  (172(j),  Thomas 
(1740),  and  Boucher  (1745),  were  extractions  of  sequestra  or  fragments,  and  not  formal 
excisions.  A  German  surgeon,  named  Lentin,  is  said  to  have  excised  the  head  and  greater  part 
of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  in  1771,  the  same  year  as  that  of  Bent's  operation. 

*  Prize  Essay  :  Transactions  Am.  Med.  Association,  vol.  xxvii.,  supplement.     1876. 
>  See  Vol.  I.  p.  (J47. 

*  The  statistics  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  taken  by  themselves,  show  a  less  rate  of  mortality 
for  shoulder-joint  amputation,  the  death-rate  of  which  operation,  as  given  by  Drs.  Otis  and 
Huntington,  was  29.1  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  36.6  per  cent,  for  excision.  (Op.  cit.,  Third 
Surgical  Volume,  pp.  875-877.) 
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Dr.  Gnrlt's  statistics,  quoted  on  page  :{:32,  "good"  in  over  44  per  cent., 
"medium"  in  nearly  48  per  cent.,  and  really  "bad"  in  only  8  per  cent,  of  cases 
ending  in  recovery. 

As  may  be  interred  from  what  has  already  been  said,  excision  of  the 
shoulder  is  not  very  often  required  in  civil  practice.  My  own  experience  in 
excision  of  the  larger  joints  now  extends  to  over  sixty  cases,  but  only  once 
have  I  had  occasion  to  resort  to  this  particular  o{)eration. 

The  patient  was  a  man,  about  30  years  of  age,  who  was  admitted  to  the  University 
Hospital  in  June,  1882.  He  was  suffering  from  disease  of  the  left  slioulder-joint,  of 
considerable  duration,  and  two  sinuses  were  discharging  very  profusely,  one  on  the  front 
of  the  arm,  and  one  above  the  clavicle.  After  watching  the  case  for  a  few  weeks,  I 
thought  it  right  to  operate,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  hot  weather,  because  the  sinuses 
showed  no  disposition  to  heal  under  ex- 
pectant treatment,  and  because  a  tendency  Fig.  699. 
to  hectic  and  the  presence  of  the  physical 
signs  of  incipient  phthisis  rendered  it 
almost  certain  that  the  patient's  strength 
would  fail  if  we  delayed  furtlier,  in  hope 
of  obtaining  a  spontaneous  cure.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  July  6,  the  patient  having 
been  carefully  etherized,  I  made  a  longi- 
tudinal incision  in  the  manner  above 
recommended,  and  having  turned  out  the 
head  of  the  bone,  divided  its  neck  with  a 
chain-saw.  One  edge  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  only,  required  gouging,  and  the 
limb  was  then  dressed  upon  a  Stromeyer's 
cushion,  in  the  way  already  described. 
In  spite  of  the  formation  of  one  or  two 
abscesses  the  patient  convalesced  with- 
out any  really  unfavorable  symptom,  and 
rapidly  gained  flesh  and  strength  as  his 
wound  healed.  The  annexed  illustration 
(Fig.  699),  from  a  photograpii,  shows 
the  appearance  of  the  part  before  the 
patient  left  the  hospital  ;  he  reported 
himself  again,  some  six  months  after- 
wards, in  excellent  condition,  and  with 

a  very  useful  arm,  though  the  "  overhand  "  motions,  as  is  often  the  case,  were  some- 
what defective. 

Resection  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Humerus. — The  shaft  of  the  humerus  may 
occasionally  require  resection  in  cases  of  compound  fracture^  especially  from 
gunshot  injury,  though  I  must  confess  that  ray  own  experience  leads  me  to 
think  that  in  cases  in  which  simple  extraction  of  the  splintered  fragments  is 
insutficient,  amputation  will  usually  prove  the  better  remedy.  I  have,  how- 
ever, seen  an  excellent  result  from  cutting  otf  the  projecting  end  of  bone  in 
a  case  of  compound  fracture  with  protrusion,  in  which  reduction  could  not 
otherwise  be  accomplished.  The  operation  may  also  be  required  in  some 
cases  of  caries  or  neci'osis,  and  Dr.  Shrady,  of  Xew  York,  has  recorded  a 
most  successful  instance  of  sub-periosteal  excision  of  almost  the  entire  hu- 
merus for  acute  necrosis.  But  the  condition  in  which  resection  of  the  humeral 
shaft  has  won  its  greatest  triumphs,  is  that  of  uininited  fracture^  and  when 
the  operation  is  done  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Oilier,  of  Lyons,  and 
by  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  it  is  quite  a  successful  }»rocedure. 

A  siuffle  longitudinal  incision  is  made  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  where 
the  bone  is  comparatively  superficial,  going  through  one  of  the  muscular 


Result  of  shoulder-joint  excision.    (From  a  patient  in  the 
University  Hospital.) 
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interspaces,  and  takino;  care  not  to  injure  tlie  musculo-spiral  nerve,  wliioli,  if 
exposed,  should  l)e  carefullj  held  out  of  the  way  witli  u  retractor.  The  bone 
liaviui^  hccn  reached,  the  j)criosteuni  is  divided  and  seitarated  with  the  han- 
dle of  the  knife  or  with  tlie  elevator,  and  tl»e  ends  of  the  fragments  are  then 
successively  turned  out  and  cut  off  with  the  chain-saw  or  small  resection-saw, 
as  may  be  found  most  convenient.  Two  fresh  bone-surfaces  having  been  tlius 
obtainei],  the  resected  ends  of  tlie  fi'agments  are  drilled,  and  a  strong  silver 
wire  introduced  and  twisted  to  serve  as  a  bone-suture.  The  external  woinid 
is  then  closed  and  lightly  dressed,  and  the  arm  jjlaced  upon  a  bracketed  or 
other  convenient  splint,  so  arranged  that  the  dressings  can  be  renewed  with- 
out removing  the  wdiole  apparatus.  The  wire  which  joins  the  fragments 
usually  becomes  loose  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks,  and  may  then  be 
untwisted  or  cut,  and  gently  withdrawn.  AVhen  the  external  wound  heals, 
the  limb  may  l)e  put  up  in  a  plaster-of-l*aris  bandage  until  osseous  union  is 
firmly  established. 

Dr.  Macewen,  of  Glasgow,  has  reported  a  very  interesting  case  in  which 
reproduction  of  a  humerus  was  effected  by  the  transplantation  of  grafts  of 
bone  taken  from  other  patients. 

My  individual  experience  in  resection  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  limited  to  two 
cases  :  one  of  ununited  fracture,  with  necrosis  at  the  seat  of  injury,  in  which  I  operated 
in  the  manner  above  described  with  entire  success;  and  one  of  severe  gunshot  fracture, 
in  which,  during  the  early  days  of  the  war,  I  adopted  this  operation  in  the  case  of  a  sol- 
dier of  the  20th  Massachusetts  regiment,  wlio  had  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam.  The  case  promised  well  for  a  week,  when  profuse  secondary  hemorrhage  occurred, 
requiring  amputation,  from  which  the  patient  happily  recovered.  I  also  advised  the 
operation  in  a  case  at  the  University  Hospital,  in  which  our  house  surgeon.  Dr.  R.  H. 
Harte,  successfully  resected  the  protruding  fragment  in  a  case  of  otherwise  irreducible 
compound  fracture  ;  and  at  the  same  hospital  I  directed  the  after-treatment  of  a  case 
of  ununited  fracture  successfully  operated  upon,  in  the  manner  described,  by  my  col- 
league, Professor  Agnew. 

The  statistics  of  excision  in  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  for  gunshot  fracture, 
are  not  very  favorable,  the  mortality  of  all  the  cases  recorded  during  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion  having  been,  according  to  Drs.  Otis  and  Huntington,^  28.6 
per  cent.,  as  compared  with  a  mortality  after  amputation  through  the  upper 
arm  of  only  23.8  per  cent.*  In  many  instances,  the  preserved  arms  appear 
to  have  been  less  useful  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  0.  Ileyfelder  has 
tabulated  89  cases  of  this  operation,  for  all  causes,  of  which  17  ended  in 
death  and  16  more  in  failure ;  the  unsuccessful  results  were  therefore  about 
three-eighths  of  the  whole  number. 

SucceWul  "  total  excisions"  of  the  humerus  have,  according  to  Professor 
Gross,  been  recorded  by  Langenbeck,  Billroth,  and  J.  B.  Cutter,  of  Isew 
Jersey. 

Table  Showing  the  Results  of  Excision  in  the  Shaft  of  the  Humerus 

FOR  Gunshot  Injury.^ 


Perioil  of  operation. 

Cases. 

Recoveries. 

Deaths. 

Undeter- 
mined. 

Mortality 
per  cent. 

Primary    ...... 

Intfi-iiKMliate     ..... 

Secondary          ..... 

Unknown 

487 
93 
41 

75 

326 
64 
36 
51 

145 

29 

5 

12 

16 
12 

30.7 
31.1 
12.1 
19.0 

Aggregates      .... 

696 

477 

191 

28 

28.6 

Op.  cit.,  Part  Third,  Surgical  Vohime,  page  875.        •  Ibid.,  page  877.        •  Ibid.,  page  875. 
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Excision  of  the  Elbow-Joint. — The  elbow-jcnut  may  require  excision  on 
account  of  chronic  disease  involving  the  articulation  (especially  in  cases  of 
strumous  S)/novUis,  or,  as  I  have  preferred  to  call  it,  gelatinous  arthritis),  com- 
pound fracture  or  dislocation,  or  bony  anchylosis.  Even  in  cases  of  bony 
anchylosis  with  the  limb  in  a  good  position,  the  operation  may  be  jtroperly 
resorted  to  in  favorable  cases,  since  the  movable  joint  atfordod  by  a  successful 
excision  is  more  useful  than  a  stiff  one. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus  appears,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
have  been  resected  by  Waiimian,  of  Shripton,  England,  in  1759,  in  a  ca.se  of 
compound  dislocation  of  the  elbow;  the  operation  was  entirely  successful, 
the  patient  surviving  many  years,  and  being  able  to  "  [»erform  alltlie  motions 
of  the  joint,"  which  was  "  as  flexible  as  if  nothing  had  ever  been  amiss." 
This  operation  was  repeated  by  Tyre,  of  Gloucester,  likewise  in  a  case  of 
compound  luxation,  and  with  equal  success,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
afterwards ;  and  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  Justamond  success- 
fully removed  the  olecranon  and  upper  part  of  the  ulna,  in  a  case  of  caries.* 
But  the  first  complete  excision  of  the  elbow-joint  was  performed  by  the 
elder  Moreau,  in  1794.  The  case  was  one  of  chronic  joint-disease,  and  the 
patient  recovered  with  a  useful  limb  in  the  course  of  seven  months.  The 
first  surgeon  to  introiluce  elbow-joint  excision  into  military  practice  was  the 
celebrated  Percy,  and  the  first  case  in  American  military  surgery  was  that  of 
Dr.  Otis  Hoyt,  during  the  Mexican  War,  in  1847.  The*^  first  American  ope- 
ration in  civil  practice  was  performed  by  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  iu 
1834. 

Fig.  700. 
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Excision  of  elbow  joint  by  H-shaped  Incision. 

Various  incisions  have  been  recommended  for  excision  of  the  elbow,  many 
surgeons,  including  Mr.  Butcher,  of  Dublin,  and  the  late  Prof.  Syme,  of  Edin- 
burgh, preferring  an  H -shaped  wound,  as  shown  in  Fig.  700,  while  others 

•  In  my  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surjiery"  (third  edit.  p.  627),  I  have,  foHowinf;  Dr. 
Hodges,  given  the  date  of  .Tnstamond's  case  as  1775  ;  but  in  Park's  second  letter,  dated  Novem- 
ber 5,  1780,  he  speaks  of  this  operation  aa  having  been  performed  since  the  publication  of  hia 
first  letter,  which  was  iu  1783. 
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dispense  with  one  of  tlic  longitudinal  branches,  thus  reducing  the  incision  to 
the  f()i-ni  ol"  a  J—  '^^^^'  oponition  originally  suggested  by  I'ark,  liowcver — a 
siuifle  longitudinal  incision  over  the  posterior,  inner  surface  of  the  joint — 
affords  abundant  room  in  almost  all  cases,  and  has  the  advantage  that  the 
wound  has  no  tendency  to  gape,  and  is  thus  better  adajited  for  rajtid  healing. 
The  incision  begins  (in  an  adult)  about  two  inches  above  the  olecranon,  and 
extends  three  inches  below  it,  the  course  of  the  wound  being  parallel  to  that 
of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  a  few  lines  to  its  radial  side.  The  only  point  requiring 
special  caution  in  this  o})eration  is  to  avoid  injuring  the  ulnar  nerve,  which 
should  be  carefully  dissected  from  its  position  behind  the  internal  condyle, 
the  edge  of  the  knife  being  kept  close  to  the  bone,  and  should  then  be  held 
out  oftlie  way  with  a  blunt  hook  or  retractor.    (Fig.  701.)     In  excisions  for 

Fig.  701. 


Excision  of  elbow-joint  by  single  longitudinal  incision. 

chronic  disease,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  nerve,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  thickened  and  infiltrated  tissue,  and,  indeed,  need  not  be  seen 
during  the  whole  operation  ;  but  in  cases  of  primary  excision  for  injury,  the 
nerve" is  not  thus  protected,  and  then  must  be  guarded  in  the  way  already 
described. 

The  back  of  the  articulation  having  been  exposed,  the  olecranon  process  is 
to  be  cleared,  and  may  then  be  severed  with  strong-cutting  pliers ;  while  not 
at  all  essential,  this  procedure  will  be  found  to  greatly  facilitate  the  remain- 
ing steps  of  the  operation.  Bruns,  and  more  recently  Treiulelcnl)erg  and 
Vblker,  recommend  temporary  resection  of  the  olecranon,  which  they  sub- 
sequently restore  to  its  position,  keeping  it  in  place  with  a  wire  suture.  AVitli 
the  object  of  ])reserving,  as  far  as  i)ossible,  the  function  of  the  triceps  muscle, 
Prof.  Spence  advised  tliat  its  tendon  should  be  divided  by  an  inverted 
A-^haped  incision,  and  for  the  same  purpose  T>r.  ITodges  and  the  late  'Sir. 
Maunder  directed  that  those  fibres  should  be  left  uncut  which  were  inserted 
into  the  fascia  of  the  forearm.  Prof.  Sayre  only  removes  the  tip  of  the  olecra- 
non, leaving  that  portion  to  which  the  tendon  is  attached.  Whatever  plan  be 
adopted,  tlie  joint  is  next  forcibly  flexed,  and  the  forearm  thrust  backwards, 
the  lateral  ligaments  being  then  carefully  divided  with  the  probe-pointed 
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knife.  The  operation  is  completed  by  removing  the  extremity  of  the  hume- 
rus, just  above  the  condyles,  and  the  articulating  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna, 
with  Butcher's  saw.  The  appearance  of  the  wound  after  the  bone-sections 
have  been  completed,  is  seen  in  Fig.  702.     It  is  important,  if  possible,  to 

Fig.  702. 


Excision  of  tlio  elbow-joint;  the  operation  completed. 

retain  the  attachment  of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  therefore  the  tubercle  of  the 
radius  should,  unless  itself  diseased,  be  preserved,  the  bone  l)eing  sawn  through 
immediately  below  its  head.  Prof.  Bigelow  also  preserves  the  external  and 
internal  condyles  of  the  humerus,  removing  merely  its  articulating  surface. 

The  operation  having  been  completed,  all  bleeding  vessels  are  secured  Avitli 
ligatures,  the  wound  closed  with  sutures  (after  the  introduction  of  a  drainage- 
tube),  and  then  lightly  dressed,  and  the  limb  placed  either  upon  an  Esmarch's 
bracketed  splint,^  or,  which  I  have  found  to  answer  every  purpose,  an  ordi- 
nary, internal,  angular  splint,  well  padded  and  secured  with  bandages,  so 
arranged  that  the  wound  can  be  uncovered  for  inspection  without  disturbing 
the  whole  apparatus. 

It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  bones  pretty  well  ap])roxiniated  until 
the  external  wound  has  united,  and  therefore  an  obtuse-angled  splint  (about 
135°)  answers  a  better  purpose  than  one  which  is  rectangular.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  order  to  avoid  anchylosis — much  more  to  be  dreaded  in  these  cases 
than  the  so-called  "ilail-like"  union,  which,  indeed,  from  what  I  have  person- 
ally seen  of  the  operation  I  should  be  disposed  to  look  upon  as  a  myth — the 
splint  should  not  be  worn  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  wound  to  become 
fairly  consolidated,  and  I  have,  in  children,  advantageously  dis])ensed  with  it 
as  early  as  the  eighth  day  after  the  operation.  When  the  splint  is  removed, 
the  patient  may  carry  the  arm  in  a  sling,  during  the  day,  and  have  it  laid 
upon  a  soft  pillow  at  night. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  further  illustrate  the  subject  of  elbow-joint  excision 
better  than  by  appending  absti'acts  of  a  few  cases  which  have  been  under  my 
own  care.  I  have  resorted  to  this  procedure  in  ten  cases  (one  of  these  a  par- 
tial excision)  with  four  deaths,  but  one,  or  at  most  two,  of  whicli,  can,  how- 
ever, be  fairly  attributed  to  the  operation.  In  the  following  case  death  was 
probably  hastened  by  the  excision,  but  I  believe  would  have  followed  with 

1  See  Vol.  II.  page  1(32,  Fig.  263. 
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equal  certainty  if  no  operation  liad  been  performed,  and  not  improbably 
would  have  occurred  at  a  ntill  earlier  period  after  amputation: — 

Arthritis  of  Left  KIbow  in  <tn  Klderhj  Man;  Excision;  Death  from  Exhaustion  on 

Thii-fy-third  Day This  case  occurred  in  a  man,  13.  F.,  fifty-six  years  of  age,  a  native 

of  this  country,  an<l  a  blacksmith  by  occupation,  who  entered  the  surgical  wards  of  the 
Episcopal  Hospital  on  January  20,  1807.  lie  had  been  sent  into  the  medical  wards  the 
day  before,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  suffering  from  rheumatism,  and  the  true 
nature  of  his  affection  was  not  ascertained  until  the  visit  of  the  attending  physician, 
Dr.  James  11.  Hutchinson,  upon  the  next  morning.  When  I  first  saw  the  ])atient  his 
condition  was  as  follows  :  There  was  great  swelling  about  the  left  elbow,  and  the  joint 
evidently  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  fluid.  There  was  not  much  pain  about 
the  part,  and  no  grating  perceptible  upon  motion  of  the  articulation.  The  patient's 
general  state  of  health  was  fairly  good,  though  he  was  feeble  and  looked  much  older 
than  most  men  of  his  age.  This  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  for  some  years 
before  entering  the  hospital  he  had  led  a  life  of  much  hardship,  and  it  was  lioped  that 
under  more  favorable  circumstances  an  opj)ortunity  would  yet  be  afforded  for  recovery 
through  the  efforts  of  nature  alone.  For  nearly  six  weeks  there  seemed  to  be  some 
improvement,  with  occasional  relapses,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  became  evident 
that  the  ligamentous  structures  of  the  joint  were  becoming  rapidly  disorganized,  and 
distinct  grating  on  rubbing  together  the  opposing  joint  surfaces  showed  that  the  articu- 
lar cartilages  were  undergoing  absorption,  while  the  patient's  constitutional  condition 
began  to  deteriorate  coincidently  with  the  progress  of  the  local  disease. 

When  it  became  manifest  that  the  elbow-joint  was  hopelessly  disorganized,  it  became 
a  question  whether  the  limb  should  be  sacrificed,  or  whether  an  effort  should  be  made 
for  its  preservation  by  resorting  to  excision.  The  latter  mode  of  treatment  was  adopted 
on  account  of  the  limitation  of  the  diseased  action  to  the  joint  itself,  and  because,  in 
the  unfavorable  general  condition  of  the  patient,  it  did  not  appear  that  an  amputation 
would  be  much  less  hazardous  than  an  excision. 

The  patient  was  accordingly  brought  under  the  influence  of  ether  on  March  20, 
18G7,  and,  the  joint  being  fairly  exposed  by  an  H  -incision,  an  inch  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ity of  the  humerus,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  of  the  ulna,  with  the  head  of  the  radius, 
•were  removed  by  means  of  a  Butcher's  saw,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  disor- 
ganized tissue  olipped  away  from  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  wound  with  the  large  knife- 
bladed  forceps  described  by  the  same  eminent  surgeon.  A  good  many  ligatures  were 
required  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage  from  small  vessels  which  had  been  enlarged  by  inflam- 
matory action,  and,  the  edges  of  the  wound  having  been  brought  together  with  points 
of  the  lead  suture,  the  limb  was  placed  in  a  well-fitting  fracture-box  and  the  patient 
restored  to  his  bed. 

The  relief  from  pain  after  the  operation  was  most  marked,  and  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  the  progress  of  the  case  was  as  favorable  as  could  be  wished  ;  but  from  this  time, 
though  with  occasional  improvement,  the  patient  gradually  failed,  and  death,  which 
occurred  on  April  22d,  seemed  due  to  exhaustion  and  general  diminution  of  vital  power 
rather  than  to  any  positive  complication  or  sequel  of  the  operation.  Though  the  soft 
parts  had  united  to  a  considerable  extent,  there  was  no  attempt  at  union  between  the 
ends  of  the  resected  bones,  and  an  autopsy  showed  that  there  was  slight  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  bladder,  possibly  following  the  use  of  the  catheter,  which  it 
had  been  necessary  to  employ  frequently  during  the  last  period  of  the  patient's  life. 

The  next  case  was  a  more  promising  one  for  the  operation,  and  doubtless 
would  have  terminated  successfully  but  for  the  outbreak  of  tuberculous  menin- 
gitis— an  aftection  which,  as  every  surgeon  knows,  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
death  which,  in  these  chronic  joint-atfections,  must  always  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  matter  of  prognosis. 

Excision  of  the  Right  Elbow-Joint  for  Disease  in  a  Toung  Adult;  Death  from 
Tuberculous  Meningitis. — This  patient,  J.  D.,  a  man  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Eipiscopal  Hospital  on  December  1,  1801>,  and  first  came  under  my  care 
in  January,  1870.  The  right  elbow  was  the  joint  affected  in  this  case,  and  the  jiatient 
had  been  disabled  by  its  condition  for  five  or  six  months.  The  origin  of  the  disease 
could  not  be  ascertained,  but  the  peculiar,  globular  shape  of  the  part,  the  painless  char- 
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actor  of  the  swelling,  and  the  degree  to  which  passive  motion  could  be  carried,  rendered 
it  probable  tliut  tlie  affection  had  begun  in  the  synovial  membrane  and  had  thence 
spread  to  tlie  ligamentous  and  cartihigiiious  structures,  and  that  it  was,  in  tact,  an  exam- 
ple of  tlie  condition  described  by  iiarwell  as  strumous,  and  by  Athol  Johnstone  as 
scrofulous  si/novitis,  and  which  1  have  myself  ventured  to  call  yeldtinous  arthritis. 

No  benetit  having  resulted  from  careful  treatment  by  rest  and  moderate  extension  in 
the  hands  of  the  gentleman  wlio  liad  had  cliarge  of  tiie  case  before  it  came  under  my  care, 
and  bein<T  fully  satisfied  that  the  disease  had  progressed  too  far  to  admit  of  recovery 
without  operative  interference,  I  determined  to  resort  to  excision,  and  accordingly,  on 
January  27,  1870,  the  patient  liaving  been  placed  under  the  influence  of  etlier,  I  opened 
the  joint  by  a  single  longitudinal  incision  on  its  inner  and  posterior  side,  and,  turning 
out  tlie  bones,  removed  with  Butcher's  saw  their  articulating  extremities,  taking  a  mere 
sliaving  from  the  head  of  the  radius,  wiiich  was  not  diseased.  I  then  clipped  away  the 
disoro^anized  soft  tissues,  closed  the  wound  with  the  lead  suture,  and  placed  the  arm  at 
rest  on  a  well-padded  internal  angular  splint. 


Fig.  7U3. 


Fig.  704. 


Lower  end  of  humerus  removed  by  excision  of  elbow. 


Upper  end  of  ulna  removed  by  excision 
of  elbow. 


The  accompanying  illustrations  (Figs.  703  and  70-1)  show  the  condition  of  the  articu- 
lating surfaces  of  the  humerus  and  ulna.  The  articular  cartilage  has  disappeared  from 
the  radial  head  (capitellum)  of  the  former,  and  from  tlie  greater  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
latter  bone,  and  at  these  spots  the  osseous  tissue  is  seen  to  be  exposed  and  carious. 

For  several  months  after  the  operation  the  patient's  condition  was  satisfactory,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  every  prospect  of  the  case  terminating  successfully ;  but,  during 
the  month  of  May,  he  underwent  a  severe  attack  of  traumatic  erysipelas,  and  shortly 
after  convalescing  from  this  affection  became  wildly  delirious,  with  fever,  intense  head- 
ache, screaming,  and  the  presence  of  a  well-marked  tache  cerebrale,  and  died  on  June 
7,  nearly  nineteen  weeks  after  the  operation.  A  post-mortevi  examination  showed,  as 
■was  expected,  that  the  cause  of  death  was  tuberculous  meningitis. 

Ill  the  following  case  the  operation  gave  the  patient  a  verv  ur^efiil  arm, 
though  ancliylosis  occurred  as  regards  flexion  and  extension.  Had  the  patient 
been  more  persevering  in  exercising  the  limb,  or  had  I  ventured,  as  I  have  in 
more  recent  cases,  to  abandon  the  splint  at  an  earlier  period,  the  result  would 
doubtless  have  been  still  more  satisfactory : — 

Suppurative  Arthritis  of  Right  Elboio  resulting  from  Tnjurij;  Excision;  Recovery. 
— Josephine  K.,  aged  seven  years,  was  admitted  to  the  Children's  Hospital  on  October 
16,  1870,  suffering  from  arthritis  of  the  right  elbow,  the  result  of  an  injury  received 
some  six  months  previously.  The  joint  was  painful  and  tender,  liot,  and  swollen,  par- 
ticularly at  its  radial  side.  After  a  fair  trial  of  the  effect  of  rest,  with  the  administra- 
tion of  tonics  and  the  topical  use  of  soothing  applications,  excision  was  resolved  upon, 
and  on  December  19,  1870,  the  patient  having  been  etherized,  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, the  joint  being  laid  open  by  a  single  longitudinal  incision,  and  the  articulating 
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extremities  of  the  several  bones  removed  with  the  Butclier's  saw.  The  joint  was 
found  to  be  full  of  pus,  which  gushed  out  as  soon  as  the  knife  entered  the  articulation, 
the  cartilages  were  eroded  (especially  over  the  head  of  the  radius),  and  there  was  in- 
cii)ient  caries  of  the  subjacent  bones.  No  ligatures  were  required,  and,  the  edges  of 
the  wound  having  been  brought  together  with  leaden  sutures,  a  strip  of  oiled  lint  was 
applied,  and  the  limb  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  120°  in  a  felt  splint,  which,  however, 
bred  maggots  in  the  dressings,  and  was  therefore  replaced  by  a  simple  wooden  splint  on 
the  third  day.  Tiie  after-progress  of  the  patient  was  satisfactory  ;  an  abscess  which 
formed  in  tlie  neigiiborhood  of  the  excision  wound  was  opened  on  January  31,  1H71  ; 
and  in  the  following  March  the  splint  was  left  oft",  and  a  simple  soap  plaster  and  band- 
age substituted.  The  motions  of  pronation  and  supination  were  by  this  time  fully 
restored,  and  there  was  slight  power  of  flexion  and  extension,  which  could  doubtless 
have  been  materially  increased  had  the  patient  persevered  in  systematically  exercising 
the  limb.  This,  however,  was  not  done,  and  anchylosis  as  regards  flexion  and  exten- 
sion eventually  occurred.  The  patient  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  on  April  15, 
1872,  but  the  last  occasion  upon  which  I  saw  her  was  in  February,  1874,  at  which  time 
the  condition  of  the  resected  arm  was  very  satisfactory,  the  limb  though  stifl'  being 
extremely  useful,  and  the  motions  of  pronation  and  supination  being,  as  before  remarked, 
perfectly  restored. 

The  next  case  was  also  one  of  arthritis  following  injury,  and,  the  splint 
having  been  dispensed  with  at  an  earlier  period,  the  motions  of  flexion  and 
extension  were  preserved,  as  well  as  those  of  pronation  and  supination. 

Excision  of  Left  Elhow-Joint  for  Arthritis;  Recovery — The  patient  in  this  case 
was  a  boy,  R.  A.,  aged  ten  years,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  was  admitted  to  the  Epis- 
copal Hospital  on  January  11,  1872,  suflfering  from  arthritis  of  the  left  elbow,  the 
result  of  an  injury  received  one  year  previously.  Excision  was  performed  in  the  usual 
way,  the  joint  being  opened  by  a  single  incision  made  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis 
of  the  limb,  on  January  18.  Five  ligatures  were  required,  the  excision  wound  was 
dressed  with  oiled  lint,  and  the  arm  placed  on  an  internal  angular  splint.  The  exsected 
parts  presented  a  good  example  of  ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages  with  incipient 
disease  of  the  underlying  bone.  The  splint  was  left  off  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  care  taken  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  anchylosis  by  the  systematic  use  of  passive 
motion.  The  result  of  the  case  was  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  the  patient  leaving 
the  hospital  on  June  1,  1872,  with  the  wound  firmly  healed,  and  with  the  normal 
motions  of  the  part  quite  restored. 

In  the  next  case  I  abandoned  the  use  of  the  splint  at  a  still  earlier  period : — 

Excision  of  the  Left  Elboio- Joint  in  a  Young  Child;  Splint  left  off  after  the  Eighth 

Day;  Recovery The  subject  of  this  case,  G.  P.,  a  boy  four  years  of  age,  entered  the 

Children's  Hospital  on  August  8,  1872,  suflering  from  disease  of  the  left  elbow-joint  of 
one  year's  duration,  believed  to  have  originated  from  an  injury,  though  the  history  of 
this  was  not  very  clear.  Excision  was  performed  in  the  usual  manner  on  August  12, 
two  ligatures  only  being  required,  and  the  wound  being  closed  with  sutures,  dressed 
w^ith  oiled  lint,  and  placed  on  a  splint  ;  this,  however,  was  dispensed  with  after  the 
eighth  day,  by  which  time  the  wound  had  united  and  the  jiarts  were  measurably  con- 
solidated, the  limb  from  this  time  forward  being  simjdy  supported  in  a  broad  sling. 
The  condition  of  the  exsected  parts  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustrations 
(Figs.  705,  70G)  ;  the  principal  seats  of  disease  were  the  base  of  the  trochlea  and 
the  greater  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  at  which  points  (a,  a)  the  cartilage  had  dis- 
appeared and  the  subjacent  bone  was  carious  and  deeply  eroded.  The  progress  of  the 
case  after  the  operation  was  satisfactory  ;  an  abscess  which  had  formed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  joint  was  opened  on  February  28,  1873,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital 
on  May  28,  of  the  same  year.  A  photograph,  from  which  the  annexed  illustration 
(Fig.  707)  has  been  copied,  was  taken  in  October,  1873,  at  whicli  time  the  wound  was 
firmly  healed,  the  arm  strong,  and  the  motions  of  the  part  perfect  in  every  respect. 

In  the  next  case  the  patient  made  a  good  recoveiy  as  far  as  the  operation 
was  concerned,  but  ])erishod  from  the  etfects  of  constitutional  disease  nearly 
seventeen  months  subsequently. 
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Par^s  removed  in  excision  of  tbe  elbow. 


Result  of  excisioD  of  elbow-joint. 
(From  a  patient  in  the  Childron's  lluspital.) 


Excision  of  the  Right  Elbow -Joint  for  Destructive  Disease,  the  Result  of  Hereditary 
Syphilis  ;    Recovery ;   Death  from  Syphilitic  Disease  of  the  Brain,  nearly  a  year  and 

a  half  afterwards Tlie  patient  in  this  case  was  one  of"  those  unfortunate  children 

of  whom  we  see  so  many  in  surgical  practice  among  the  poor  of  large  cities,  who  enter 
upon  life  bearing  about  them  the  seeds  of  death,  and  who  after  a  few  years  of  suffering 
perish  miserably,  the  victims  of  their  parents'  misconduct.  J.  S.,  a  boy  six  years  of 
age,  entered  the  Children's  Hospital  on  September  4,  1872,  suffering  from  hereditary 
syphilis  in  an  aggravated  form.  The  record  at  the  time  of  his  admission  shows  that 
he  had  then  necrosis  of  the  left  radius,  and  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  severe  osteitis  of  the 
right  humerus,  extending  to  the  lower  epiphysis  of  tlie  bone  and  threatening  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  elbow-joint.  A  day  or  two  after  admission,  a  superficial  exfoliation  was 
removed  from  tlie  radius,  and  on  September  9,  the  patient  being  etherized,  a  large 
sequestrum  was  taken  from  the  jaw,  the  portion  removed  extending  to  the  articulation 
of  the  left  side,  and  constituting  about  one-third  of  the  lower  maxilla.  Under  careful 
nursing  and  constitutional  treatment,  the  patient's  general  condition  now  improved, 
and  tlie  jaw  and  left  arm  healed  ;  the  state  of  the  right  arm,  however,  became  steadily 
worse,  and  in  January,  1873,  it  became  evident  that  the  elbow-joint  was  hopelessly 
diseased.  Excision  was  accordingly  resorted  to  on  January  13,  the  operation  being 
performed  in  the  usual  way,  the  wound  dressed  with  oiled  lint,  and  the  limb  laid  upon 
a  splint,  which,  however,  was  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  the  parts  had  become  sufficiently 
consolidated.  The  progress  of  the  case,  as  far  as  the  operation  was  concerned,  was 
satisfactory,  the  wound  healing  well  and  the  patient  regaining  considerable  use  of  the 
limb  ;  but  fresh  evidences  of  constitutional  syphilis  were  not  slow  to  manifest  them- 
selves. Gummatous  tumors,  which  rapidly  ulcerated,  formed  on  the  arm,  on  the 
shoulder,  and  on  the  side  of  the  chest;  tlie  npper  ydw  became  necrosed,  and  in  October 
about  one-third  of  its  alveolar  border  was  removed;  finally,  in  June,  1874,  symptoms 
of  cerebral  disease  were  developed,  the  patient  lying  in  a  stupor  unless  roused,  when 
he  was  delirious,  but  without  excitement ;  and  in  spite  of  the  administration  of  large 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  death  preceded  by  coma  took  place  on  June  7.  No  post- 
mortem examination  was  jiermitted,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  intra-cranial 
syphilis  was  the  cause  of  the  fatal  issue. 

The  next  ease  is  illustrative  of  a  condition  perhaps  more  often  met  with 
in  the  knee  than  in  the  elbow,  but  wliieh,  wlien  occurring  in  either  situation, 
may,  in  children  at  least,  be  treated  by  excision  with  the  most  gratifying 
results. 

Excision  of  the  Left  Elboiv  Joiiit  for  Partial  Anchylosis  with  Recurrent  Arthritis; 

Recovery This  case  occurred  in  a  German  boy,  C.  K.,  six  years  old,  who  was  admit- 
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Fig.  708.  ted  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital  on  March  24, 

1873.  A  year  before,  tlie  left  elbow  had  re- 
ceived an  injury,  the  nature  of  wliich  was  un- 
known, and  for  wliich  no  treatment  liad  been 
employed.  The  joint  at  tlie  time  of  the  patient's 
admission  was  partially  anchylosed,  t<'iider  and 
painful  on  motion,  with  considerable  thieken- 
in<^  of  the  soft  ])arts,  and  a  distortion  which 
simulated  partial  dis|)]aecment  of  the  radius. 
The  j)art  was  constantly  petting  hurt,  and  every 
fresh  injury  left  the  limb  more  crippled  than 
before.  Excision  was  performed  in  the  usual 
way  on  March  27,  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  hu- 
merus being  found  to  be  separated,  and  slightly 
carious,  and  the  soft  tissues  of  the  joint  present- 
ing in  parts  the  characteristic  changes  of  gela- 
tinous arthritis.  The  after-progress  of  the  case 
was  perfectly  satisfactory  ;  all  the  sutures  were 
removed  on  April  1  (no  ligature  had  been  re- 
quired) ;  on  April  18,  the  patient  was  allowed 
to  get  up;  by  May  17,  the  wound  was  almost 
healed,  and  the  functions  of  the  part  in  a  great 
measure  restored  ;  and  finally,  on  Kovember 
13,  the  patient  was  disciiarged  from  the  hospi- 
tal cured,  the  photograph  from  which  the  annexed  illustration  (Fig.  708)  is  taken 
having  been  secured  a  few  days  before  his  departure. 

In  addition  to  the  seven  cases  of  which  I  have  given  the  above  brief  abstracts, 
I  have  twice  excised  the  elbow,  in  adults,  for  severe  compound  fracture  into 
the  joint,  and  once  (a  partial  excision,  involving  only  the  olecranon  and  upper 
part  of  the  uhia)  for  syphilitic  necrosis  (hereditary)  in  a  child :  this  case 
ended  favorably,  the  boy  acquiring  good  motion  in  the  joint,  but  both  the 
traumatic  cases  were  followed  by  death — in  one  from  delirium  tremens,  and 
in  the  other  from  ti-aumatic  gangrene.  The  following  table  summarizes  in 
a  compendious  maimer  the  facts  of  the  whole  ten  cases  referred  to. 

Table  of  Ten  Cases  of  Excision  of  the  Elbow. 


Result  of  excision  of  elbow-joint. 
(From  a  patient  in  tlie  Episcopal  Hospital.) 


Nature  of  affection  for 

Result ;  duration 

No. 

Sex  and  age. 

which  operation  was 
required. 

of  treatment  after 
operation. 

Remarks. 

1 

Male,   56 

Arthritis  of  left  elbow 

Died ;  33  days 

Death  from  exhaustion. 

2 

Male,  25 

Gelatinous  arthritis  of 
ripht  elbow 

Died  ;  19  w'ks 

Death  from  tuberculous  meningit 

is. 

3 

FeinaU>,7 

Arthritis  of  ripht  el- 

Recovered ; 

Anchylosis  as  to  flexion  and  extension. 

bow  from  injury 

16  months 

4 

Male,   51 

Compound    fracture 
and   dislocation    of 
rifiht  elbow 

Died ;  7  days 

Death  from  delirium  tremens. 

5 

Male,   10 

Arthritis  of  left  elbow 
from  injury 

Recovered  ; 
4^  months 

Normal  motions  of  part  restored. 

6 

Male,  4 

Arthritis  of  left  elbow 

Recovered  ; 
9^  months 

Normal  motions  restored. 

7 

Male,   6 

Right  elbow  destroyed 

Recovered  from 

Utility  of  limb  fairly  restored  ; 

death 

by  hereditary  syphi- 

operation 

from  syphilitic  disease  of  brain 

nearly 

lis 

a  year  and  a  half  subsequently 

8 

Male,  6 

Partial  fibrous  anchy- 
losis   of   left   elbow, 
witlt    recurrent    ar- 
thritis 

Recovered  ; 

7^  montlis 

Normal  motions  of  part  restored. 

9 

Male,   38 

Railroad  crush  of  el- 
bow 

Died  ;  5  days 

Death  from  traumatic  gangrene. 

10 

Male,   10 

Necrosis  of  ulna  from 

Recovered  ; 

Normal    motions    preserved.      (V 

artial 

hereditary  syphilis 

10  weeks 

excision.) 
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The  circumstances  which  most  influence  the  results  of  e\ho\\ -pint  excision, 
are  the  age  and  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the 
ati'ection  for  which  the  operation  is  [lerformed. 

To  show  the  effect  exercised  by  the  patient's  ar/e^  I  have  compiled  the 
following  table  from  tlie  figures  given  by  Dr.  Culbertson,'  which,  although 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  age  was  not  ascertained  is  too  large  to 
allow  any  very  positive  statements  to  be  predicated  upon  them,  yet  illustrate 
the  fact,  familiar  to  practical  surgeons,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
other  joints,  the  most  favorable  age  for  excision  is  that  of  childhood  and 
early  youth,  and  that  after  the  period  of  puberty  the  mortality  steadily  in- 
creases with  advancing  years. 

Table  Showing  Results  of  Excision  of  the  Elbow  at  Different  Ages. 


Age. 

Total. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

Result  ande- 
lermiDed. 

Mortality 

per  ceut.  of 

terminated 

cases. 

Under  5  years   ..... 
Between  5  and  10  years   . 

"       10     "    15       "      . 

"       15     "    20       "      . 

"       20     "   25       "      . 

•'       25     "   30       "      . 

"       30     "   40       "      . 

Over  40  years 

Age  not  stated 

12 

29 
55 
69 
85 
58 
62 
49 
656 

10 
24 
50 
59 
71 
47 
49 
36 
535 

2 
3 
4 

6 
11 
10 
11 
11 

lui; 

2 
1 
4 
3 
1 

15 

16.7 

11.1 

7.4 

9.2 
13.4 
17.5 
18.3 
23.4 
16.5 

Aggregates 

1075 

881 

164 

30 

15.7 

The  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient  exercises  a  very  important  influ- 
ence on  the  result  of  the  operation.  There  is  no  doubt  less  immediate  risk 
attending  an  excision  of  the  elbow  than  an  amputation  of  the  arm,  on  ac- 
count of  the  comparative  freedom  from  hemorrluige  in  the  case  of  the  first- 
named  operation;  but  the  much  longer  period  required  for  convalescence, 
after  excision,  not  only  exposes  the  patient  necessarily  during  a  longer  time 
to  the  inroads  of  what  are  often,  though  improperly,  called  hospital  diseases 
(erysipelas,  pyaemia,  etc.),  but  gives  opportunity  for  the  development  of  vis- 
ceral diseases,  especially  tuberculous  and  amyloid  degeneration,  or  for  their 
aggravation  if  already  in  existence. 

Hence,  before  determining  to  resort  to  excision  of  the  elbow,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  an  adult,  the  surgeon  should  carefully  inquire  into  the  patient's 
constitutional  condition,  and  especially  into  the  state  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and 
kidneys;  should  there  be  reason  to  suspect  serious  disease  of  any  of  these 
organs,  the  operation  of  excision  would  be  so  far  contra-indicated,  and,  if 
under  these  circumstances  any  interference  should  be  required,  preference 
should  as  a  rule  be  given  to  amputation. 

The  influence  exercised  upon  the  result  of  elbow-joint  excision  by  the 
nature  of  the  affection  for  which  the  operation  is  required,  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  following  table,  compiled  from  Dr.  CulbertsonV  figures,  supplemented 
by  those  of  Prof.  Gurlt,^  in  respect  to  gunshot  injuries: — 


1  Op.  cit.,  p.  482. 


«  Op.  cit.,  p.  488. 


9  See  Table  on  page  444. 
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Table  Showing  Results  of  Excision  of  the  Elbow  for  Injury  and  for 

Disease  or  Defuumity. 


Mature  of  case. 

Total. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

KoBult  undc- 
IcriniDed. 

Mortality 

por  cont.  of 

Ifriiiiiialcd 

caseH. 

Gunshot  wound         .... 

Other  injury 

Disease  or  deformity 

1309 

70 

407 

987 
34(5 

322 
10 
41 

4 

20 

24.6 
15.1 
10.6 

Aggregates 

1786 

1389 

373 

24 

21.2 

There  still  remain  to  be  considered  the  comparative  advantages  of  partial 
and  of  complete  excision,  and  the  value  of  the  preserved  limb  or  the  end-resuU 
of  the  operation. 

Partial  excision  (in  military  surgery)  is  preferred  by  Dominik,  and  his  view 
is  favored  by  Hueter,  Langcnbeck,  and  Gurlt,  but,  as  far  as  the  statistics  of  the 
late  American  war  are  concerned,  the  advantage  is  with  the  more  sweeping 
operation.  I  am  disposed,  however,  to  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  Dr.  Otis's 
suggestion,  that  in  traumatic  cases,  and,  I  may  add,  in  some  cases  of  necrosis 
— provided  that  the  joint  be  fully  exposed  and  free  drainage  secured — it  may 
be  sufficient  to  cut  away  the  parts  actually  injured  or  diseased.  In  anchy- 
losis, also,  it  may  suffice  to  excise  merely  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus,  as 
advised  by  P.  H.  Watson  and  Annandale.  But  in  all  cases  of  chronic  disease 
of  the  articulation,  and  certainly  in  most  cases  of  gunshot  injury,  complete 
excision  may  be  expected  to  give  the  best  results.  The  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  statistics  collected  by  Dr.  Otis'  and  Dr.  Culbertson,^  gives  the 
figures  bearing  upon  this  subject: — 

Table  Showing  Results  of  Partial  and  of  Complete  Excision  of  the  Elbow. 


Partial. 

Complete. 

Not  Stated. 

Total. 

Nature  of  case. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

Mortal, 
per  ct. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died.l  Mortal. 
j  per  ct. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

Mortal, 
per  ct. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

Mortal, 
per  ct. 

Gunshot  wound 
Other  injury  .     . 
Dis.  or  deformity 

294 

25 
45 

1 

5 

22.2 

7.4 

10.0 

93 

30 

295 

21  1    18.4 

8      21.1 

32        9.8 

83 
1 
6 

41 
"4 

33.1 
40.0 

470 

56 

346 

146 
10 
41 

23.7 
15.1 
10.6 

Aggregates     . 

364 

91 

20.0 

418 

61       12.7 

90 

45 

33.3 

872 

197 

18.4 

The  utility  of  the  preserved  limh,  after  excision  of  the  elbow,  is  in  most  cases 
very  great.  As  already  mentioned,  there  is  much  more  risk  of  anchylosis 
than  of  excessive  mobility,  and  this  is  one  reason  for  ])refcrring.  in  iiio.'st  cases, 
complete  to  partial  excision.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that,  within  reasonable 
limits,  the  more  bone  that  is  removed,  the  better  is  the  result  likely  to  i)rove. 
Prof.  Oilier  lays  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  preserving  the  perios- 
teum in  elbow-joint  excisions,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  reproduction  of  the 
articular  extremities,  and  consequent  restoration  of  function  ;  but  in  many 
cases  operated  upon  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  limb  becomes  in  the  course  of 
time  so  useful  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  resjiect.  Oilier  reports 
36  cases  operated  on  by  the  sub-])eriosteal  method,  with  onlv  ">  deaths;  and 
in  a  later  communication^  bi-ings  up  the  number  to  48  cases,  with  not  a  single 


'  Op.  cit.,  Seoond  Surgical  Volume,  p.  804. 

8  Des  Resections  et  dea  Amputations  chez  los  Tuberculeux,  p.  7. 


«  Op.  fit.,  p.  492. 
Paris,  1S83. 
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Fig.  709. 


death  due  to  the  operation  itself.  The  "end-results"  of  the  operation  in  mili- 
tary practice,  as  shown  by  the  table  on  page  470  from  (iurlt,  are  upon  the  whole 
satisfactory,  the  proportion  of  good  results  being  nearly  one  in  three,  of  medium 
results  more  than  one  in  two,  and  of  really  bad  results  only  ab(Hit  one  in  six. 
In  civil  surgery,  the  results  are  even  more  gratitying,  Dr.  liodges's  tables 
showing  that  77  out  of  89  patients  who  recovered,  had  useful  limbs,  and 
those  of  Drs.  lleyfelder  and  lioickel,  giving  the  tigures  as  94  out  of  118. 

Excisions  op  the  Radius  and  Ulna. — Excision  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm, 
one  or  both,  partial  or  complete,  may  be  rot^uired  in  cases  of  caries  or  necrosis, 
certain  forms  of  tumor,  and  compound  or  ununited  fracture.  Of  the  more  ex- 
tensive operations  of  this  kind,  the  earliest  of  wdiich  I  have  any  knowledge  was 
that  of  Dr.  R.  B.  Butt,  of  Virginia,  who,  in  1825,  resected  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  the  ulna  on  account  of  caries,  the  patient  recovering  with  a  useful  limb.  A 
similar  operation,  involving  the  removal  of  almost  the  whole  radius,  in  a  case 
of  necrosis,  w^as  performed  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  by  Dr.  J,  Rhea  Barton, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  1828.  This  case  appears  never  to  have  been  published 
until  a  few  months  ago,  when  Dr.  W.  Barton  Hopkins,  a  kinsman  of  the 
distinguished  operator,  came  across  the  patient  in  the  out-door  service  of  the 
Episcopal  Hospital,  and  subsequently  exhibited  her  at  a  meeting  of  the  l^hila- 
delphia  College  of  Physicians.'  Dr.  Hopkins  had  an  engraving  made  to 
show  the  api)earance  of  the  limb, 
and  has  kindly  given  me  an  elec- 
trotype of  the  same.  (Fig.  709.) 
In  spite  of  the  marked  deformity 
in  this  case,  the  patient  had  re- 
gained almost  perfect  use  of  her 
arm. 

Still  more  extensive  excisions 
in  this  locality  have  been  done 
by  Corapton,  of  Xew  Orleans, 
who,  in  1853,  removed  the  whole 
ulna  and  greater  part  of  the  ra- 
dius ;  by  Williamson,  who  ex- 
cised the  entire  ulna  and  the 
elbow-joint ;  and  by  Erichsen, 
who  excised  the  elbow-joint  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  radius. 
Complete  excision  of  the  ulna 
has  been  practised  by  Carno- 
chan,  of  Xew  York ;  Jones,  of 
Jersey ;  Joseph  Bell,  of  Edin- 
burgh;  Hutchison,  of  Brooklyn;  and  W.  M.  Fuqua,  of  Hopkinsville;  while 
complete  excision  of  the  radius  has  also  been  resorted  to  bv  Carnochan,  and 
by  C.  C.  Field,  of  Easton,  Pa. 

The  operation,  in  the  case  of  the  radius,  requires  a  longitudinal  incision  of 
sufficient  length,  on  the  outer  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  forearm,  the  bone 
being  then  bisected  with  the  chain-saw,  and  either  portion  dissected  out  sepa- 
rately (Fig.  710).  In  cases  of  necrosis,  an  attemjit  should  be  made  to  pre- 
serve the  periosteum.  For  excision  of  the  ulna,  a  similar  operation  is  required, 
but  the  wound  is,  of  course  made  on  the  inner  instead  of  the  outer  side  of  the 
limb. 


Deformity  following  excision  of  the  radins. 


>  Trans.  Coll.  Vhys.  Phila.,  3d  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  371. 
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My  personal  oxporioiice  of  tliose  oponitionH  is  liinitcd  to  partial  oxoisions, 
twice  of  considerable  portions  of  the  radius,  in  cases  of  gunshot  fracture  (one 
a  primary  and  one  a  Becoudary  operation),  aud  ouce  of  the  same  bone  in  a 

Fig.  710. 


\i\V('(W/i^''^'''-''-^-^'^-'-''''''''''''^' 


Excision  of  the  radina. 


Fig.  711. 


case  of  ununited  fracture,  in  which,  after  resecting  the  bone,  I  secured  the 
fragments  together  with  wire  sutures,  after  the  manner  of  Prof.  Oilier  and 

Prof.  Bigelow.  All  of  these  operations 
were  successful,  though  in  both  the  cases  of 
gunshot  fracture  the  patients  went  through 
sharp  attacks  of  pya'mia  before  recovering: 
The  appearance  of  the  limb  in  the  case  of 
primary  resection  is  shown  in  the  accompa- 
nying illustration.  (Fig.  711.) 

The  results  in  these  cases  are  usually  quite 
satisfactory  as  regards  the  life  of  the  patient, 
and  even  as  regards  utility  of  the  preserved 
limb,  though  if  any  considerable  portion  be 
removed  from  either  bone  alone,  there  is  apt 
to  be  mai-ked  deformity  with  deflection  of 
the  hand  toward  the  affected  side.  Even  in 
cases  of  myeloid  tumor  of  the  bones,  which 
are  usually  considered  to  require  amputation, 
success,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  has 
followed  excision  in  the  hands  of  ^Ir.  Lucas 
and  Mr.  ISIorris.  The  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  statistics  furnislied  by  Drs 
Otis  and  Huntington,^  shows  that  the  mor 
tality  of  the  operation  in  militarv  jiractice  is 
very  small— considerably  less  than  that  which  attends  amputation"  of  the  fore- 
arm ;  so  that  in  favorable  cases,  and  particularly  when  one  bone  only  is 
involved,  and  when  the  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  is  not  extensive,  the  opera- 
tion may  be  properly  resorted  to.  Ileyfelder  tabulates  39  cases,  derived  mainly 
from  the  records  of  civil  life,  without  a  single  death,  and  with  3-4  more  or 
less  perfect  successes  as  regards  the  restoration  of  function. 

1  Op.  cit.,  Third  Surgical  Volume,  page  875. 


M 

iiii^' 


Result  of  partial  excision  of  the  radius    (From 
a  patient  in  the  Episcopal  Hospital.) 
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Table  Showing  Results  of  Excisions  in  Shafts  of  Radius  and  Ulna  for 

Gunshot  Injury. 


Period  of  operation. 

Total. 

Recovered.           Died. 

Uiideter- 
mined. 

Mortality 
per  cent. 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Secondary          

Unknown           

665 

149 

40 

132 

589 

120 

36 

111 

71 

29 

4 

5 

5 
16 

10.7 

19.4 

10.0 

4.3 

Aggregates 

986 

856 

109 

21 

11.3 

Excision  of  the  "Wrist-joint. — Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  should 
say  tliiit  wrist-joint  excision  was  an  operation  the  indications  for  wiiich  were 
seldom  met  with  ;  at  least,  I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  my  own  practice  in 
which  I  have  felt  it  right  to  resort  to  this  operation,  those  cases,  whether  of 
injury  or  of  disease  of  the  wrist,  which  have  been  bad  enough  to  require  any 
operation,  having  been  so  bad  as  to  make  me  think  amputation  a  safer 
remedy.  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  no  joint  in  the  body  in  which  more  can 
be  done  by  careful  and  long-continued, expectant  treatment  than  in  the  wrist; 
the  part  can  be  kept  quite  at  rest  on  a  splint,  while  the  patient  goes  about  and 
pursues  his  ordinary  avocations,  and  unless  some  com[)lication,  such  as  grave 
visceral  disease,  intervenes  to  prejudice  the  prospects  of  recovery,  an  ultimate 
cure  can  almost  certainly  be  prognosticated.  I  have  more  than  once  seen 
wrists  in  which  the  carpal  bones  seemed  to  be  completely  separated  from  each 
other,  rattling  about  like  beans  in  a  bag,  and  in  which,  nevertheless,  recovery 
with  a  useful  hand  was  eventually  obtained.  At  the  same  time,  I  doubt  not 
that  cases  do  occur  in  Avhich  operative  interference  is  imperative,  and  in 
which  excision  should  be  preferred  to  amputation. 

The  lower  end  of  the  radius  was  successfully  excised  by  Cooper,  of  Bungay, 
in  1758,  but  the  iirst  operation  which  deserves  to  be  termed  an  excision  of 
the  wrist-joint  appears  to  have  been  performed  by  the  elder  Moreau,  in  1794. 
Various  forms  of  operation  have  been  adopted  for  wrist-joint  excision,  those 
which  afford  the  most  complete  exposure  of  the  articulation  being  probal>ly 
the  H'-'^liapGd  incision,  and  the  dorsal  Hap  method  of  Velpeau,  shown  in  Fig. 
712.  No  large  vessels  are  cut  by  this  incision,  but  even  if  the  extensor  ten- 
Fig.  712. 


Excision  of  wrist  by  flap  raothod. 

dons  of  the  fingers  are  not  divided,  as  they  usually  must  be,  they  will  neces- 
sarily be  more  or  less  bruised  and  lacerated,  and  will  be  so  matted  together 
by  the  subsequent  inflammation  tiiat  the  utility  of  the  hand  will  be  consider- 
abl}'  impaired.  Hence,  by  the  general  consent  of  surgeons,  the  modiiieation 
oi'  Dubled's  operation  introduced  by  Prof.  Lister,  is  now  preferred  to  any 
other. 
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Fig.  713. 


This  procedure,  the  advantages  of  which  can  he  best  understood  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  71. S),  requiroH  two  incisions,  one  on  the 

radial  and  one  on  the  uhiar  side  of  the  joint. 
Tlie  nuliol  ivchion  begins  ahf)ut  the  niichlle 
of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  radius,  on  a  level 
with  the  styloid  process,  and  extends  down- 
wards and  outwards  toward  the  inner  side 
of  the  metacarpo-})halangeal  articulation  of 
the  thumb,  but,  on  reaching  the  line  of  the 
radial  border  of  the  metacarjial  bone  of  tlie 
index  finger,  diverges  at  an  obtuse  angle  an<l 
passes  longitudiiially  downwards  for  half  the 
length  of  that  bone.     The  iilmir  iiu-inon  be- 
gins two  inches  above  the  end  of  the  ulna, 
and  immediately  in  front  of  it,  extends  down- 
w^ards  between  the  ulna  and  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris,  and  ends  at  the  middle  of  the  palmar 
aspect  of  the  fifth  metacarpal.      The  only 
tendons  necessarily  severed  in  this  operation 
are  the  extensors  of  the  carpus  itself.     The 
trapezium  is  to  be  separated  Irom  the  other 
carpal  bones  by  cutting  with  the  bone- forceps 
before  the  ulnar  incision  is  made,  but  is  not 
to  be  removed  until  a  later  stage  of  the  ope- 
ration ;  in  like  manner,  the  pisiform  bone  is 
to  be  separated  and  left  attached  to  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  while  the  hook  of  the  unciform 
bone  is  also  cut  through  and  left  attached  to 
the  annular  ligament.     The  tendons  are  next 
raised  both  in  front  of  and  behind  the  wrist, 
when  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  divided,  and  the  cutting  pliers 
then  introduced,  first  between  the  carpus  and  radius,  and  afterwards  between 
the  carpus  and  metacarpus.     Its  coimections  having  been  thus  severed,  the 
entire  carpus,  with  the  exception  of  the  trapezium  and  pisiform  bones,  can 
be  pulled  out  with  a  strong   pair  of  forceps.      The  articulating  extremi- 
ties of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  next  made  to  protrude  through  the  ulnar 
incision,  and  as  much  sawn  ofi:'  as  may  seem  necessary  ;  the  ulna  should  be 
sawn  obliquely  so  as  to  leave  the  styloid  process,  the  retention  of  which  serves 
to  diminish  the  tendency  to  subsequent  displacement.     The  articulating  ends 
of  the  metacarpal  bones  are  next  brought  out  and  resected,  and  the  operation 
is  then  finished  by  carefully  dissecting  out  the  trapezium,  and  by  removing 
the  articulating  surface  of  the  thumb,  and  as  much  of  the  ])isiform  and  hook- 
like process  of  the  unciform  as  may  be  thought  desirable.    Free  drainage  must 
be  secured  by  leaving  the  ulnar  wound  partly  open,  or  by  tlie  introduction  of 
drainage-tubes,  and  the  hand  may  thou  be  ])laced  upon  such  a  splint  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  633  (page  286),  or,  which  would  probably  answer  as  well,  an 
ordinary  Bond's  splint."  (Fig.  613,  page  175.) 

Mr.  Butcher,  and  more  recently  Sir.  W.  R.  Williams,  have  urged  very 
strongly  that  the  trapezium  should  be  preserved  in  this  operation,  believing 
that  the  future  utility  of  the  thumb  depends  greatly  upon  its  retention  ;  the 
last-named  surgeon  has  found,  as  did  Sir  AV.  Fergusson,  that  it  is  feasible 
to  remove  the  carpus  through  a  single  longitudmal  incision,  on  the  ulnar 
side. 

Partial  excisions  of  the  carpus  have  been  practised,  but,  I  think,  have  not 
usually  proved  very  satisfactory;  in  a  good  many  instances,  destructive  in- 


Excision  of  wrist  by  Lister's  metliod. — A. 
Radial  artery.  B.  Tendou  of  extensor  secundi 
internodii  pollicis.  C.  Indicator.  D.  Exten- 
sor communis  digitorum.  E.  Extensor  minimi 
digiti.  F.  Extensor  primi  internodii  poUicis. 
G.  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  H.  Ex- 
tensor carpi  radialis  longior.  I.  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  brevier.  K.  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 
L  L.  Line  of  radial  incision.    (After  Lister.) 
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flammation  has  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  wrist,  necessitating  amputation, 
and  when  tliis  has  not  occurred  anchylosis  has  commonly  followed,  impairing 
of  course  the  usefulness  of  the  lindj. 

The  statistics  of  wrist-joint  excision  are  nuite  favorahle  as  re^jards  the  life 
of  the  patient:  of  119  cases  in  military  surgery  analyzed  hy  I'rof.  Gurlt,* 
only  19  proved  fatal,  a  mortality  of  less  than  16  [)er  cent.,  while  85  termi- 
nated cases  of  excision  for  disease,  tabulated  by  iJr,  Culbertsoii,*  trave  but 
10  deaths,  a  mortality  of  less  than  12  i)er  cent.  Sixteen  cases  of  excision  for 
injury  other  than  gunshot  wound,  collected  by  the  same  author,  gave  only 
two  deaths,  a  mortality  of  12.5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  subsequent 
amputation  was  required  in  10  cases  of  excision  for  disease,  in  Dr.  Culbert- 
son's  tables ;  in  11  the  preserved  hand  was  "  not  useful ;"  and  in  IG  more 
the  result  as  regards  utility  was  uncertain — thus  reducing  the  number  of 
certaiidy  successful  operations  to  42,  or  less  than  one  half.  Gurlt's  figures 
also,  as  given  in  the  table  on  page  :j:32,  show  that  after  operations  for  gun- 
shot injury  the  preserved  limb  has  usually  been  anything  but  satisfactory, 
the  cases  therein  recorded  having  given  seven  "bad"  results,  eight  ''  medium" 
results,  and  only  one  "  good"  result  among  the  whole  sixteen.  Hence,  while 
the  operation  may  be  properly  resorted  to  in  selected  cases — and  particularly 
in  favorable  cases  of  compound  fracture  and  dislocation  in  civil  life — it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  wrist  is  a  locality  in  which  the  advantages  of  excision  are 
conspicuous. 

Excisions  in  the  Hand. — The  metacarpal  bones  may  require  excision  on 
account  of  gunshot  fracture,  tumor,  or  necrosis.  Compound  fractures  result- 
ing from  injuries  other  than  gunshot  wounds,  usually,  if  any  operation  is 
demanded,  require  amputation.  A  single  longitudinal  incision  on  the  back 
of  the  hand  sutRces  to  expose  one  of  the  metacarpals ;  precautions  must  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  extensor  tendon,  which  should  be  carefully  held  to 
one  side.     If  a  partial  excision  is  to  be  practised,  the  bone  may  be  divided 


Excision  of  metaoaii  al 


with  cutting  pliers,  but  for  a  conqdete  excision,  disarticulation  from  the 
phalanx  should  be  first  effected,  and  the  bone  then  held  up  with  Fergusson's 
forceps  while  it  is  separated  from  its  palmar  and  carpal  attachments.  In 
cases  of  necrosis,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  the  periosteum.    When 

'  See  table  on  page  4-14.  «  Op.  cit.,  page  624. 
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the  metacarpal  ])one  of  the  thuml)  is  the  part  to  l)e  removed,  disarticulation 
may  be  first  eftected  at  either  end,  as  may  be  found  most  convenient.  (Fig. 
714.) 

Excision  of  a  mctacarpo-phahmgcal  joints  ■which  ma}'  be  required  either  for 
com])Ound  fracture  or  dislocation,  or  for  disorganizing  disease,  may  also  be 
satisfactorily  accomplished  through  a  longitudinal,  dorsal  incision,  tlie  tendon 
being  held  out  of  the  way,  and  the  bones  divided,  either  before  or  after  dis- 
articulation, with  cutting  forceps.     (Fig.  715.)     For  excision  of  the  intcrpha- 

Fig.  715. 


'"yr^rrrr/ffrf/fr'^r.'''' ' 


'0'^^^^'^V^f- 


Excision  of  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint. 

langealjointi^^  a  similar  operation  may  be  practised,  but  in  this  locality  the 
longitudinal  incision  should  be  made  on  one  or  other  side,  instead  of  on  the 
dorsal  surface. 

These  operations  commonly  result  favorably  as  regards  the  life  of  the 
patient,  114  terminated  cases  of  resection  of  the  bones  of  the  hand  for  gun- 
shot injury,  tabulated  by  Drs.  Otis  and  Huntington,^  having  given  11  deaths, 
a  mortality  of  less  than  10  per  cent.  But  a  finger  that  has  lost  its  metacarjial 
bone  or  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint,  commonly  becomes  distorted  and  short- 
ened, and  not  only  is  the  symmetry  of  the  hand  lost,  but  its  functions  are 
more  or  less  seriously  interfered  with. 

Metacarpal  excisions  may  be  sometimes  required  in  connection  with  partial 
amputations  of  the  hand,  but  no  general  rules  can  be  given  for  their  perform- 
ance under  such  circumstances.* 


Excisions  in  the  Lower  Extremity. 

Excision  of  the  Hip-Joint. — This  operation  may  be  required  in  cases  of 
injury  (especially  from  gunshot  wound),  or  of  hip-disease,  and  possibly  in 
some  cases  of  necrosis  of  tlie  upper  part  of  the  femur,  though  in  that  affec- 
tion it  would  usually  be  right  to  wait  for  the  spontaneous  separation  of  the 
dead  portion,  which  coukfthen  be  removed  with  com[»aratively  little  risk. 
Excision  of  the  hip  has  also  been  performed  in  cases  of  malignant  disease,  of 
anchylosis,  and  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  If  anchylosis  in  a  bad  position  be 
accompanied,  as  it  sometimes  is,  by  extensive  caries,  the  operation  may  be 
l)r()i)erly  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  relieving  both  c(Miditions,  but  under 
other  circumstances  sul)CUtaneous  osteotomy,  by  Mr,  Adams's  or  Mr.  (lant's 
method,  would  be  preferable,  as  promising  an  almost  equally  good  result,  and 
as  being  attended  with  very  much  less  danger.     For  the  other  conditions 


'  Op.  cit.,  Third  Surgical  Volume,  page  875, 


*  See  Vol.  I.,  pages  634  ct  seq. 
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Fig.  716. 


named,  liip-joint  excision  seems  to  me  an  misiiitable  operation.  Dr.  J.  "W. 
Howe,  of  Xew  York,  has  recorded  a  successful  excision  of  the  hip  for  un- 
united fracture. 

The  iirst  suggestion  of  hip-joint  excision  was  made  by  Cliarles  White,  of 
Manchester,  in  17G9,  but  the  o]»eration  was  not  actually  j>erformed  until 
many  years  afterward,  by  Anthony  AVhite,  of  London,  in  1822.  The  case 
recorded  by  Schlichting,  in  1780,  often  spoken  of  as  an  excision,  was  a  sim- 
ple extraction  of  the  ca[)ut  femoris  through  a  dilated  sinus,  and  Schmalz's 
case,  in  1816,  was  of  the  same  character.  Anthony  AVhite's  case  was  one  of 
deformity  following  the  spontaneous  cure  of  hii)-disease,  and  a  simple  osteo- 
tomy would  have  been  better  than  excision,  which  was,  however,  (piitc  suc- 
cessful. The  fatal  operation  attributed  to  Ilewson,  of  Dublin,  in  1823,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  the  sanie  character.  The  tirst  excision  for  gunshot 
injury  was  performed  by  Oppenheim,  in  1829;  the  tirst  excision  for  necro- 
sis by  the  elder  Textor,  in  1834 ;  and  the  first  excision  for  hip-disease  by  Sir 
Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  in  1836.  The  operation  was  introduced  in  France  by 
M.  koux,  in  1847,  an<l  in  this  country  by  Prof.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  in  1852. 
The  first  successful  hip-excision  in  military  practice  was  performed  during 
the  Crimean  War  by  Surgeon  O'Leary,  in  1855. 

Various  incisions  may  be  adopted  for  this  operation :  The  single  longitu- 
dinal, the  curvilinear,  the  crucial,  and  the  ^-shaped  incisions,  alt  have  their 
advocates,  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  give  the  preference  to  that  re- 
commended by  0.  Heyfelder,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  which  can  be  seen  from  the 
annexed  illustration.  (Fig.  716.)  The 
wound  begins  a  little  above  and  behind 
the  great  trochanter,  towards  which  it 
passes  in  the  line  of  the  fibres  of  the  glu- 
teus maximus  muscle,  and  then,  curving 
around  and  behind  the  trochanter,  ex- 
tends downwards  and  a  little  back- 
wards, terminating  over  the  linea  aspera 
between  the  insertions  of  the  gluteus 
and  the  vastus  externus.  By  this  inci- 
sion, two  irregular  flaps  are  formed,  the 
loosening  of  which  affords  abundant 
room  for  the  future  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion, while  it  entails  no  transverse  divi- 
sion of  muscular  fibres.  If  spontaneous 
dislocation  have  already  occurred,  the 
head  of  the  bone  may  now  probably  be 
at  once  protruded  through  the  wound, 
but  under  other  circumstances,  the  cap- 
sule of  the  joint  must  be  opened,  and  the 
ligamentous  structures  cautiously  divi- 
ded with  the  probe-pointed  knife  ;  in 
cases  of  hip-disease,  the  ligamentum 
teres  will  have  usually  disappeared,  but 
in  traumatic  cases  it  must  be  severed 
before  the  caput  femoris  can  be  protruded.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  bone 
being  free,  the  femur  is  to  be  rotated  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the 
other,  while  the  muscles  attached  to  the  trochanters  are  shaved  off  close  to 
their  insertions,  and  the  limb  is  then  forcibly  adducted  and  pushed  upwards, 
so  as  to  make  its  upper  extremity  i)roject  through  the  wound,  when  it  is  cut 
through  with  the  chain-saw  just  below  the  great  trochanter.    (Fig.  717.) 
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Heyfelder's  tncision  for  excision  of  the  liip-joiDt. 
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Prof.  Sayre,  who  lays  great  stress  upon  tlie  importance  of  a  sub-periosteal 
excision,  divides  the  periosteum  transversely  with  a  stroni^-bladod  knife, 
somewhat  like  an  "oyster-knife,"  separates  tlie  membrane  witli  an  elevator, 
and  saws  through  the  bone  in  situ  with  a  straight  saw,  before  disarticulating  ; 
but  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  think,  with  Mr.  Holmes,  that  the  sub- 
Fig.  717. 


Excision  of  the  hip-joint. 

periosteal  method  presents  no  particular  advantages  in  this  situation,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  safer  to  effect  disarticulation  before  applying  the  saw,  in 
the  way  above  described.  In  some  cases,  however,  where  there  is  firm  anchy- 
losis, this  cannot  be  accomplished,  and  it  may  then  be  necessary  to  use  the 
straight  saw,  and  afterwards  clear  away  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  from 
the  acetabulum  with  gouge  and  mallet. 

The  great  trochanter  should,  I  think,  always  be  removed,  even  if  it  be  not 
itself  diseased,  as  it  is  apt  to  become  so  subsequently,  and  may  interfere  with 
the  healing  of  the  wound  by  protruding  between  its  lips.  The  lesser  trochan- 
ter may  also  be  cut  away  with  bone  forceps,  if  it  seem  very  prominent,  and 
it  is  well  to  trim  the  edges  of  the  truncated  shaft  so  as  to  round  it  off,  and 
give  it  somewhat  the  form  of  the  natural  head  of  the  femur.  Care  must  be 
taken,  in  pushing  up  the  caput  femoris  through  the  wound,  not  to  fracture 
the  shaft ;  this  accident,  which  has  occurred  twice  within  my  own  knowl- 
edge, does  no  particular  harm,  as  the  bone  reunites  without  difficulty,  but  it 
adds  an  inconvenient  complication  to  the  after-treatment. 

The  femur  having  been  resected,  the  acetabulum  and  other  exposed  por- 
tions of  the  OS  innominatum  are  to  be  carefully  examined,. and  any  portions 
that  are  found  carious  or  necrosed  freely  dealt  with,  loose  fragments  being 
extracted,  and  parts  that  are  diseased  but  not  loose  removed  witli  gouge  or 
gouge-forceps,  osteotrite,  trephine,  or  small  saw.  Surgeons  formerly  thought 
that  interference  with  the  pelvic  bones  was  unjustifiable,  and  that  extensive 
pelvic  disease  therefore  forbade  the  li(^i>e  of  successful  excision;  but  Hancock, 
Erichsen,  and  others  have  shown  that  the  acetabular  form  of  hi]Mliscase 
is  almost  as  amenable  to  operative  treatment  as  the  femoral,  and  the  whole 
bony  floor  of  the  acetabulum,  and  even  large  portions  of  the  ischium  and 
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Fig.  718. 


pubis,  have,  accordingly,  been  safely  removed.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  I  Ian- 
cock,  there  is  no  danger  that  the  })elvic  cavity  may  be  opened  in  these  opera- 
tions, since  its  inner  wall,  lornicd  of  muscles  and  fascise  which  are  thickened 
and  infiltrated  with  lymph,  constitutes  an  efficient  barrier  to  forbid  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  event. 

The  after-treatment  of  hip-joint  excision  is  a  very  simple  affair ;  free  drain- 
age must  be  provided  for  the  wound,  which  should  be  closed  with  a  few 
sutures  and  lightly  dressed  with  oiled  lint,  covered  with  oiled  silk,  and  the 
patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  for  a  few  weeks,  with  the  limb  well  abducted, 
80  as  to  obviate  any  tendency  to  protrusion  of  the  sawn  end  of  the  femur. 
Moderate  extension  should  be  made  by  means  of  a  weight — from  two  to  ten 
pounds,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient — which  may  be  adjusted  with 
the  ordinary  adhesive-plaster  stirrup,  emi)loycd  in  cases  of  fractured  thigh, 
while  lateral  support  is  afforded  by  the  ai)position  of  sand-bags  which  should 
be  covered  Avith  India-rubl)er  cloth  to  prevent  their  becoming  soiled  by  the 
"discharges.  The  plan  which  I  adopt  is  to  i»lace  a  bunch  of  oakum  outside 
of  the  immediate  dressing  of  the  wound,  and  then  put  under  the  patient's 
hips  and  thigh  a  folded  sheet  or  "  slip-sheet,"  which  is  brought  up  between 
the  patient's  side  and  the  outer  sand-bag,  so  as  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
coming  in  immediate  contact  with  the  limb.  When 
the  dressings  are  to  be  renewed,  the  weight  is  raised 
and  the  sand-bags  are  carefully  lifted  away,  and  while 
one  assistant  keeps  up  the  extension,  another  gently 
rolls  the  patient  on  his  sound  side,  when  the  wound 
can  be  cleansed  and  the  fresh  dressings  adjusted  with 
a  minimum  of  disturbance.  Prof.  Sayre  places  the 
patient,  immediately  after  the  operation,  in  a  some- 
what formidable-looking  wire  "cuirass"  (Fig.  718) 
modelled  upon  Bonnet's  a})paratus,  which  is  padded 
to  prevent  excoriation,  and  provided  with  screws  for 
making  extension ;  but  the  simple  appliances  which 
I  have  described  are  so  satisfactory  that  I  have  never 
felt  disposed  to  employ  any  other. 

As  soon  as  the  wound  is  sufficiently  consolidated — 
usually  in  six  or  eight  weeks — the  patient  should  be 
allowed  to  sit  up,  and  then  to  get  about  with  crutches, 
or  with  one  of  the  ingenious  splints  which  have  been 
devised  for  the  treatment  of  hip-disease,  and  several 
of  which  have  been  figured  in  Mr.  Barwell's  article 
on  Diseases  of  the  Joints.' 

The  surgeon  should  not  hastily  abandon  the  hope 
of  success,  even  if  the  wound  do  not  unite  promptly, 
and  though  suppuration  continue  profuse.  Unless 
there  be  serious  visceral  disease  at  the  time  of,  or  de- 
veloped subsequent  to,  the  operation,  careful  dressing 
and  judicious  constitutional  and  hygienic  treatment 
will  almost  always  suffice  to  bring  aljout  ultimate  re- 
covery. He-excision  has  occasionally  been  practised 
with  advantage  in  these  cases,  and  if  the  patient's 
powers  of  recuperation  seem  to  be  failing,  the  question 
oi  amputation  may  be  properly  entertained.  As  may 
be  seen  by  the  table  on  page  502,  that  operation  has 
under  such  circumstances  resulted  favorably  in  at  least 
seventeen  out  of  thirty-one  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
resorted  to. 


Sayre's  "  cuirass,"  for  aflor- 
troaCniont  of  cai^es  of  iiip-jyiot 
escisioD. 


1  See  Figs.  665-669,  pp.  395-397. 
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As  was  (lone  in  the  case  of  the  elbow,  I  nliall  lurthei-  illustrate  tlie  sulyect 
of  hii»-ioiiit  excision  by  appending  brief  abstracts  of  a  few  cases  selected 
from  tliose  in  which  I  have  myself  had  occasion  to  employ  this  mode  of 
treatment. 

The  following  case  is  of  some  local  historical  interest,  as  having  ])een  the 
second  in  which  excision  of  the  lii]»-joint  had  ever  been  done  in  JMiiladel- 
phia,  and  tlie  first  which  terminated  successfully.  Dr.  Addinell  llewson 
was  the  pioneer  in  this  procedure,  in  IMiiladelphia,  having,  in  I808,  excised 
the  left  hip,  in  a  girl  of  thirteen,  at  the  Wills  Hospital  for  the  Blind  and 
Lame;  this  case  ended  unfavorably,  the  patient  sinking,  exhausted  by  diar- 
rhcea,  seven  months  after  the  operation.  Xo  further  atteni})t  was  made  in 
this  city  to  excise  the  hip-joint  until  I  did  it  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  nine 
years  subsequently. 

Excision  of  the  Hip  for  Acute  Nip-Disease  with  Abscess ;  Recovery  with  perfect  Use 
of  Limb. — W.  E.,  aged  four  and  a  half  years,  was  admitted   to  the  chihJren's  ward  of 

the  Episcopal  Hospital  on  June  15,  18G6,  suffering  from 
hip-joint  disease  of  the  right  side,  of  recent  origin.  I  found 
liini  in  tlie  ward  at  the  heginning  of  my  term  of  service, 
in  the  month  of  January,  1807.  On  January  o,  I  find  an 
entry  in  my  note-book,  that  a  large  abscess  was  forming 
in  connection  with  the  joint.  This  abscess  opened  spon- 
taneously ten  days  afterwards,  and  from  that  time  the 
patient's  health  rapidly  deteriorated.  On  February  27, 
1867,  with  the  assent  and  assistance  of  my  colleagues,  I 
excised  the  head  and  neck  of  the  right  femur,  making 
the  section  a  short  distance  below  the  trochanters,  and 
removing  in  all  about  two  and  a  half  inches  of  bone. 
The  incision  employed  was  that  recommended  by  O.  Hey- 
felder  (see  Fig.  716),  and  the  bone  was  divided  partly 
with  a  chain-saw  and  partly  with  strong  cutting  forceps, 
the  head  of  the  bone  separating  from  the  neck  in  the  pro- 
cess of  removal,  and  the  great  trochanter,  too,  remaining 
adherent  to  the  lower  flap  from  which  it  was  afterwards 
carefully  dissected.  The  appearance  of  the  excised  por- 
tions of  bone,  which  are  now  in  the  Hospital  Museum, 
are  shown  in  the  annexed  wood-cut.  (Fig.  719.)  The 
operation  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  disloca- 
tion had  already  occurred,  the  head  of  the  femur  being 
found  displaced  from  the  acetabulum  to  the  dorsum  ilii. 
The  acetabulum  itself  presented  very  little  evidence  of 
disease,  and  was  therefore  not  interfered  with.  Two  liga- 
tures only  were  required. 

The  patient's  convalescence,  though  slow,  was  upon  the 
whole  satisfactory.  His  condition  gradually  improved,  the 
greater  part  of  the  wound  healing  by  adliesion,  and  his 
health  and  strength  being  little  by  little  restored.  One 
or  two  abscesses  formed  around  the  seat  of  operation,  and 
were  opened,  and  in  the  following  summer  the  patient  suf- 
fered a  good  deal  from  diarrhoea ;  but  in  spite  of  these 
complications  a  progressive  amendment  was  observed  in 
the  child's  state,  both  constitutional  and  local,  and  by 
January  of  the  next  year  (1808)  his  recovery  could  be 
considered  as  established.  His  condition,  thirteen  months 
after  the  operation,  was  as  follows  :  There  were  still  several 
sinuses,  wiiich  could  not,  however,  be  ascertained  to  com- 
miuiicate  with  dis(^ased  bone,  and  which,  together,  dis- 
cliarged  on  an  average  less  than  a  ffuidraclim  of  pus  in  the 
Kesuitof  hii>.joiut  excision.  coursc  of  tweuty-four  hours.     The  patient  could  sujiport  a 


Head  and  neck  of  femur  removed 
by  excision. 

Fig.  720. 
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g^reat  deal  of  his  weight  on  the  affected  limb,  and  could  walk  with  one  crutch,  or  the  hand 
of  an  attendant.  The  power  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  limb  was  to  a  considerable 
dejjree  restored,  and  the  shortening  of  the  thigh,  by  measurement,  was  but  an  inch  and 
a  half,  although  the  amount  of  bone  removed  was  (juite  two  and  a  half  inelies  in  length. 
The  cliild,  six  years  old,  was  fat  and  hearty,  and  entirely  free  from  all  pain  and  suffer- 
ing,     lie  left  the  hospital  on  April  3,  iStJH. 

I  have  seen  this  patient  since,  at  long  intervals,  and  about  four  years  after  the  opera- 
tion obtained  the  photograph  from  which  the  annexed  wood-cut  is  taken.  (Fig.  7:^0.) 
His  sinuses  were  then  all  soundly  healed,  and  he  walked  briskly  witiiout  assistance 
from  my  office  to  the  photographer's.  The  last  visit  that  I  have  had  from  him  was 
about  three  years  since — between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years,  therefore,  after  the  opera- 
tion— when  he  told  me  that  he  was  earning  a  livelihood  as  an  operative  in  a  mill,  was 
in  excellent  health,  and,  except  that  he  knew  that  one  leg  was  shorter  than  the  other, 
felt  no  difference  between  them  ;  he  engaged  in  all  the  active  amusements  and  sports 
of  his  fellows,  and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  could  "  walk  with  any  one,  run  with  any 
one,  skate  with  any  one,  and  swim  with  any  one." 

Ill  the  next  case,  although  the  patient  was  benefited,  and  his  life  probably 
prolonged,  by  the  operation,  the  ultimate  result  oftlie  case  was  unfavorable, 
the  patient  dying  from  tuberculous  disease  nearly  a  year  after  the  date  of 
excision  : — 

Excision  for  Hip-Disease  of  tico  years'  standing  ;  Recovery  from  Operation;  Death 

from  Visceral  Disease  more  than  eleven  nionths  subsequently T.  ^I,,  aged  nine  years, 

came  under  my  care  at  the  Children's  Hospital  in  the  autumn  of  1870.  He  was  suffer- 
ing from  hip-disease  of  the  left  side,  the  malady  having  reached  the  third  sta^-e,  and 
two  sinuses,  which  communicated  with  the  joint,  discharging,  one  on  the  anterior  and 
the  other  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh.  The  duration  of  the  disease  had  been 
two  years,  and  that  of  the  abscess  eighteen  months.  The  patient's  health  was  failin". 
On  October  14,  1870,  I  removed  tiie  upper  extremity  of  the  femur  by  Heyfelder's 
incision,  dividing  the  bone  just  below  the  trochanter  witli  a  chain-saw,  and  then  "outred 
the  carious  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  which  was  the  only  part 
of  tiie  pel',  is  affected.     The  head  of  the  femur  had  almost  Fig.  721. 

wholly  disappeared,  and  the  long-continued  inflamma- 
tory action  had  caused  a  marked  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  neck  of  the  bone.  (Fig.  721.)  No  ligatures  were 
needed ;  the  wound  was  dressed  with  oiled  lint,  and  the 
weight  and  sand-bags  applied  in  the  manner  already 
described.  Convalescence  was  slow,  but  by  January, 
1871,  the  patient  was  walking  with  crutches,  and  a 
month  afterwards  with  a  single  crutch  and  high-soled 
shoe.  Everything  went  well  until  the  next  June,  when( 
the  patient  was  attacked  with  diarrha?a  of  an  exhausting 
character.  In  August,  he  was  removed  from  the  hospital 
by  his  parents,  contrary  to  advice,  and  was  evidently 
neglected  by  them  in  a  shameful  manner,  for  he  was 
brought  back  the  next  month  in  a  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion, with  the  wound  reopened  and  the  bone  protruding.  Bone  removed  in  hip-joint  excision, 
He  died  September,  27,  1871,  and  an  autopsy  showed,  showing  change  in  cerTix  femoris. 
besides  some  roughness  of  the  os  innotninatum,  tubercle 

in  both  lungs  and  in  the  right  kidney,  with  fatty  and  amyloid  degeneration  of  the 
liver. 

In  the  following  case,  while  the  local  condition  was  that  of  advanced  hip- 
disease,  there  was  no  visceral  complication,  and  the  result  of  the  operation 
was  everything  that  could  be  wished  for: — 

Excision  of  Hip  for  Coxalgia  of  nearly  ttco  years  standing ;  Recovery  with  per- 
fect Use  of  Limb A.  H.,  aged  fourteen,  was  admitted  under  my  care,  at  the  Children's 

Hospital,  on  September  15,  1875.     He  was  suffering  from  hip-disease  of  the  left  side, 
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of  twenty  months'  duration,  several  sinuses  opening  on  the  outer,  and  one  on  the  inner 
side  ot"  the  thigh  ;  there  was  partial  anehylosis,  the  limb  being  very  nuieh  shortened 
and  everted  ;  tlie  patient  had  been  unable  to  walk  from  the  beginning  of  his  malady, 
and  yet  was  in  fairly  good  general  health.  On  September  23,  I  operated  by  Ileyfelder's 
metliod,  finding  the  head  of  the  bone  spontaneously  separated,  and  a  eonsidcrable  for- 
mation of  new  bone  from  the  periosteum  around  the  neck.  The  femoral  mcdtdia  was 
very  soft  and  difHiient,  but  red — not  purulent.  The  Iwne-section  was  made  below  the 
troclianters,  the  periosteum  being  preserved,  and  then  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum, 
which  was  carious,  was  freely  gouged  and  scraped.  No  ligatures  were  required,  but 
there  was  rather  free  capillary  oozing,  which  continued  in  slight  amount  through  the 
next  day.  There  was  a  moderate  degree  of  traumatic  fever,  the  thermometer  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  marking  102°  Fahr.  The  wound  united  solidly  by  adhesion 
almost  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  convalescence  i)roceeded  rapi<lly.  In  three 
weeks,  the  patient  could  draw  up  his  limb  by  his  own  efforts,  and  in  two  months  from 
the  day  of  operation  began  to  walk  with  crutches.  On  February 
Fie.  722.  1»  187G,  I  find  a  note  that  he  could  walk  with  one  cane,  and  on 

March  1,  that  he  could  walk  a  little  without  a  cane,  wearing  a 
high-soled  shoe.  In  June  he  was  sent  to  the  Children's  Sea-shore 
House,  at  Atlantic  City,  whence  he  returned  in  August,  walking 
readily  without  any  assistance,  and  with  the  wound  and  all  sinuses 
healed  except  at  one  point.  Tiie  photograph  from  which  Fig. 
722  is  copied,  was  taken  September  13,  IbTG,  ten  days  less  than 
a  year  from  the  date  of  excision. 

Ill  the  following  case,  as  in  that  of  T.  M.,  the  patient 
may  be  said  to  have  recovered  from  the  operation,  only 
to  die  some  months  later  from  visceral  disease: — 

Excision  for  Hip-Disease  of  long  standing  ;  Recovery  from 
Operation  ;  Subsequent  Death  from  Visceral  Complications. — 
R.  S.,  a  young  Irishman,  twenty  years  of  age,  a  cabinet-maker 
by  trade,  was  admitted  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital  on  January  3, 
1876,  suffering  from  hip-disease  of  between  four  and  five  years' 
duration.  For  two  years  he  had  been  incapacitated  from  work, 
but  fibrous  anchylosis  in  a  good  position  was  occurring,  when  an 
over-zealous  surgeon  in  another  hospital  thought  to  restore  mo- 
tion to  the  part  by  breaking  up  the  existing  adiiesions.  This 
attempt  Avas  productive  of  no  benefit  whatever,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  large  abscess,  which  opened 
spontaneously  a  few  days  after  the  patient  came  under  my  care.  For  several  weeks, 
under  careful  treatment,  there  seemed  to  be  some  improvement,  but  this  did  not  con- 
tinue, and  the  patient  then  failed  so  rapidly  that  by  the  middle  of  IMarcli  it  was  evident 
that  unless  the  disease  could  be  arrested  by  an  operation,  the  case  would  ere  long  ter- 
minate fatally.  On  March  15,  therefore,  I  excised  the  hip  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
patient  again  began  to  improve.  In  May,  I  find  a  note  that  the  wound  was  cicatrizing, 
and  the  discharge  steadily  lessening  ;  in  June,  the  patient  sat  up,  and  in  July,  began 
to  walk  with  crutches  ;  but  it  was  now  observed  that  his  legs  were  becoming  oedema- 
tons,  and  that  his  urine  contained  albumen.  He  went  home,  by  his  own  request,  shortly 
after  this  time,  and  I  believe  died  some  months  subsequently,  doubtless  from  amyloid 
disease  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

In  the  following  case,  both  the  age  and  constitutional  condition  of  the 
patietit,  and  the  long  duration  of  the  disease,  rendered  the  prognosis  more 
than  ordinarily  grave,  and  yet  the  operation  succeeded  in  giving  the  patient 
an  excellent  limb,  and  several  years  of  useful  activity  : — 

Excision  of  the  lit p- Joint  for  Hip-Disease  of  eight  years'  duration  ;   Recovery  with 

useful  Limb D.,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  applied  to  me  at  the  University  Hospital, 

in  December,  1878,  suffering  from  hip-disease  of  the  right  side,  of  eight  years'  standing. 
He  walked  with  difiiculty,  with  crutches,  and  was  weakened  by  the  continual  discharge 


Result  of   hip.joint 
excision. 
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from  open  sinuses,  while  a  large  cicatrix  over  the  sacrum  marked  the  site  of  a  former 
bed-sore.  He  was  unable  to  work,  and  was  consequently  dependent  for  his  support 
upon  a  sister  who  could  ill  afford  to  maintain  him  out  of  her  wages  as  a  maid-servant. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  an  operation,  and  accord- 
ingly performed  excision  in  the  usual  way,  before  my  clinical  class,  on  December  21, 
1878.  The  operation  i)resented  no  unusual  features,  and  except  that  there  was  profuse 
suppuration  afterwards,  and  a  good  deal  of  trouble  from  bed-sores,  the  patient's  conva- 
lescence was  uninterrupted  by  any  special  complication.  The  cure  was  completed  in 
about  six  months,  when  the  photographs  were  taken  from  which  the  annexed  illustra- 
tions (Figs.  723,  724)  are  copied.     They  show  on  the  one  hand  tlie  amount  of  shorten- 


Fig.  723. 


Fig.  724. 


Result  of  hip-joint  excision. 

ing  which  followed  the  operation,  and  on  the  other  the  free  range  of  motion  which  the 
patient  had  acquired.  After  his  recovery  he  was  employed  in  the  hospital  as  a  door- 
keeper and  messenger,  and  the  speed  and  agility  with  which  he  ran  along  the  corridors, 
and  up  and  down  the  long  staircases,  were  a  constant  source  of  surprise  to  those  who 
knew  his  history.  After  a  time,  I  regret  to  say,  he  fell  into  bad  habits,  and  Bright's 
disease  was  developed  and  ultimately  proved  fatal. 

Once  have  I  had  occasion  to  excise  both  hip-joints  in  the  same  patient — the 
first  instance,  I  believe,  in  which  the  double  operation  has  been  resorted  to, 
though  similar  cases  have  been  since  recorded  by  Mr.  Croft  and  Dr.  Byrd. 
The  result,  in  my  case,  was  satisfactory  as  regarded  the  life  of  the  patient, 
but  he  was  not  able  to  walk  without  crutches  as  long  as  he  remained  under 
my  observation. 

Excision  of  both  Hip-Joints  for  Double  Hip-Disease ;  Recovery. — C.  G.,  a  boy 
between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  was  admitted  to  the  Children's  Hospital  in 
the  autumn  of  1872,  suffering  from  hip-disease  of  both  sides.  In  the  riffht  hip,  the 
malady  was  of  eight  months'  duration  and  in  its  second  stage,  but  in  the  left  hip  was 
advanced  to  the  third  stage,  with  an  abscess  discharging  behind  the  great  trochanter. 
The  boy's  general  health  was  much  impaired  by  long-continued  pain  and  suppuration. 
On  September  9,  1872,  I  excised  the  left  hip  in  the  usual  way,  and  removed  a  seques- 
trum from  the  acetabulum.  The  patient  recovered  rapidly  from  the  operation,  and  by 
January,  1873,  the  wound  was  entirely  healed.  The  disease  on  the  right  side,  however, 
had  meanwhile  been  progressing,  and  in  April  an  abscess  had  formed  and  had  under- 
gone spontaneous  opening,  so  that  on  the  23d  of  that  month — seven  and  a  half  months 
after  the  preceding  operation — I  performed  excision  on  the  right  side  also.  The  head 
of  the  femur  on  this  side  was  carious,  but  the  acetabulum  was  healthy.  A  slight 
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Fig.  725. 


Result  of  excision  of  both  hip-joints. 


reactionary  hemorrhage  occurred  some  hours  after 
the  operation,  but  was  readily  controlled  by  the  ap- 
plication of"  cold  and  pressure  ;  the  greater  part  ot 
the  wound  united  by  adhesion,  but  on  May  -4  and 
May  .')  (the  eleventh  and  twelfth  days)  there  were 
free  secondary  hemorrhages,  which  left  tiie  patient 
quite  blanched  and  exhausted.  The  bleeding  did 
not  recur,  however,  after  this  date,  and  convales- 
cence though  slow  was  henceforth  uninterrupted. 
In  August,  1873,  the  patient  was  sitting  up,  and 
able  to  work  his  way  along  the  floor  by  leaning 
upon  the  back  of  a  chair.  In  October,  he  could 
walk  pretty  well  with  crutches.  He  went  home  in 
April,  1874,  and  in  October  of  that  year  I  heard 
from  him  as  still  improving,  though  still  requiring 
artificial  aid  in  locomotion.  The  photograph  from 
which  Fig.  725  is  copied  was  obtained  before  he 
left  the  hospital. 

I  have,  ill  all,  excised  the  hip-joint  21 
times,  in  20  patients,  with  13  recoveries,  2 
cases  still  under  treatment,  and  6  deaths,  only 
one  of  which,  however,  appeared  to  have  been 
hastened  by  the  operation.  Indeed,  in  two  of 
the  fatal  cases,  the  patients  may,  as  already 
mentioned,  be  fairly  considered  to  have  re- 
covered from  the  operation,  though  dying 
from  visceral  disease  many  months  afterwards. 
The  particulars  of  these  21  cases  are  compen- 
diously exhibited  in  the  annexed  table: — 


Table  showing  the  Particulars  of  Twenty-one  Cases  of  Excision  of  the 

Hip-joint  for  Hip-disease. 


No. 

Sex  and  i 

ige. 

Duration  of  disease 
before  operation. 

1 

Male, 

5 

One  year 

2 

Male, 

9 

Two  years 

3 

Male, 

11 

Eight  mouths 

4 

Male, 

12 

Fifteen  months 

5 

Male, 

5 

Two  years 

6 

Male, 

4 

One  year 

7 

Male, 

14 

Twenty  months 

3 

Male, 

20 

Five  years 

9 

Female, 

7 

Eighteen  months 

10 

Female, 

8 

Two  years 

11 

Female, 

10 

Three  years 

12 

Female, 

8 

Three  years 

13 

Male, 

14 

Si'veral  years 

14 

Male, 

6 

One  vear 

15 

Male, 

21 

Eight  years 

1« 

Female, 

10 

Four  years 

17 

Male, 

9 

Five  years 

18 

Male, 

17 

Several  years 

19 

Male, 

17 

Many  years 

20 

Male, 

6 

Two  years 

21 

Female, 

8 

Two  years 

Result ;  duration  of  treat- 
ment after  operation. 


Recovered  ;  3^  years 
Died  ;  nearly  1  year 
Recovered ;  19  months 
Recovered ;  1  year 
Recovered  ;  7  months 

Died  ;  3^  months 
Recovered  ;  1  year 
Died  ;  0  months 
Recovered  ;  3  years 
Recovered ;  3^  years 
Recovered ;  ()|  months 
Recovered ;  5  months 
Recovered  ;  2  years 
Recovered ;  1^  ye-ars 
Recovered  ;  6  months 
Died  ;  2  weeks 
Recovered ;  2  months 
Died  ;  4^  months 
Died  ;  3  months 
Still  under  treatment 
Still  under  treatment 


Perfect  use  of  limb. 

Death  from  phthisis. 

f  These  two  operations  on  same  pa- 

(    tient ;     case  of  double  excision. 

Removed  from  hospital  before  utility 

of  limb  determined. 
Death  from  tuberculous  meningitis. 
Perfect  use  of  limli. 
Death  from  visceral  disease. 
Useful  limb. 
Useful  limb. 
Useful  limb. 
Useful  limb. 
Useful  limb. 
Useful  limb. 
Useful  limb. 

Death  from  diarrhoea  and  exhaustion. 
Still  used  crutches  when  discharged. 
Death  from  phthisis. 
Death  from  phthisis  and  exhaustion. 
Doing  well. 
Complicated   by  pelvic  abscess. 


Tlio  statistics  of  hip-joint  excision  have  been  particularl\-  studied  by  several 
authors,  myself  included,  but  the  largest  number  of  cases  yet  tabulated  is 
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embraced  in  Dr.  Culbertson's  well-known  jirize-essay,  already  so  often  referred 
to.  The  etfect  of  age  in  influencing  the  result  of  the  oi)cration  is  as  ck-arly 
marked  as  in  the  case  of  other  articulations,  the  most  favorable  period  of  life 
for  this  excision  being  that  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  years,  and  the 
mortality  in  adult  life  being  so  large  as  only  to  justify  the  operation  in  excep- 
tional instances.  To  illustrate  this  point,  I  have  compiled  the  following  table 
from  Dr.  Culbertson's  figures  of  excisions  for  disease : — 

Table  showing  Results  of  Excision  of  the  Hip-joint  for  Hip-disease  at 

Different  Ages. 


Age. 

Total. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

Result  uude-'    M-'ytalUy  per 
termiued.    1  cent,  of  terml- 
1     Dated  cases. 

Under  5  years 

Between    5  and  10  years 
10    ••    15     " 
15    '•    20     " 
"         20    "    30     " 

Over  30  years 

Age  not  stated 

51 
162 
85 
52 
39 
26 
55 

29 
102 
40 
22 
11 
9 
21 

18 

48 
35 
26 
22 
14 
29 

4 
12 
10 
4 
6 
3 
5 

38.3 
32.0 
46.7 
.04.2 
66.7 
60.9 
58.0 

Aggregates 

470 

234 

192 

44 

45.1 

The  eftect  of  the  patient's  constitutional  condition  upon  the  result  of  the  ope- 
ration is,  perhaps,  less  obvious  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  joints,  for  the 
reason  that  the  subjects  of  hip-excision  are,  with  few  exceptions,  all  in  im- 
paired health.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  advanced  visceral  disease  and 
exhaustion  from  long-continued  and  profuse  suppuration,  greatly  diminish 
the  chances  of  recovery,  and  that  the  most  promising  cases  are  those  in 
wliicli,  in  spite  of  the  local  disease,  the  patients  have  maintained  a  fair  state 
of  general  health.  At  the  same  time,  statistics  lend  no  support  to  the  views 
of  those  who  advocate  early  excision  in  the  treatment  of  hip-disease.  Dr.  Cul- 
bertson's figures  showing  very  clearly  that  the  operation  is  most  successful 
in  cases  of  fro.m  9  to  18  months'  duration : — 


Table  showing  Results  of  Excision  of  the  Hip-joint  in  cases  of  Hip- 
disease  OF  Different  Duration. 


Duration  of  disease. 

Total. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

Resalt  unde- 
teriuined. 

Mortality 

per  cent,  of 

terminated 

cases. 

Under  3  montlis 

Between  3  and    6  montlis 

6     "      9       " 

"         9     "    12       " 

;.       12     "    15       " 

•'       15     "    18       " 

Over  IS  months 

Duration  not  stated  . 

5 
20 
10 
30 
10 
15 
165 
215 

9 
5 
19 
10 
10 
99 
82 

3 

10 

5 

9 

5 

57 

103 

2 

1 

2 

9 
30 

100.0 
52.6 
50.0 
32.1 
0.0 
33.3 
36.5 
54.9 

Aggregates 

470 

234               192 

1 

44 

45.1 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  joints,  hip-excision  is  more  successful  when 
employed  for  disease  than  when  for  injurj/.  The  operation  is  almost  never 
required  for  the  relief  of  accidents  met  with  in  civil  life,  but  the  two  cases  of 
this  kind  referred  to  by  Dr.  Culbertson  both  terminated  tatally,  while  in 
military  practice,  the  mortality  of  the  procedure,  as  shown  by  the  table  on 
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I)age444,li!is  been  no  less  tliau  86.5  per  cent.  Comparing  this  with  the  death- 
rate  of  excision  for  disease  (45.1  per  cent.),  we  see  that  whereas  in  cases  of 
the  latter  category  more  than  half  recover,  in  those  of  the  former  nearly 
nine-tenths  die. 

Partial  excision — that  is,  removal  of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  only — is 
somewhat  more  successful  than  coinplde  excision,  but  the  difierence  is  so  sliti;ht 
that  the  surgeon  should  not  hesitate  to  take  away  all  that  is  diseased.  Dr. 
Culbertson's  figures  show  that  simple  decapitation  of  the  femur  is  less 
successful  than  excision  embracing  the  neck  and  trochanters,  as  well  as  the 
head  of  the  bone. 

Table  showing  Comparative  Results  of  Complete  and  Partial  Excision  of 

THE  IIlP  for  IIiP-DISEASE.^ 


Form  of  Excision. 

Total. 

Kecovered. 

Died. 

Result  unde- 
termined. 

Mortality 

per  cent,  of 

terminated 

cases. 

Complete  excision      .... 
Partial  excision          .... 
Form  not  stated         .... 

177 

241 

52 

90 
124 

20 

77 
97 
18 

10 
20 
14 

46.1 
43.9 
47.4 

Aggregates 

470 

234 

192 

44 

45.1 

The  ultimate  result  of  hip-joint  excision,  as  regards  the  utility  of  the  limb,, 
is  in  most  cases  quite  satisfactory;  in  three  of  the  four  cases  in  Prof.  Gurlt's 
tables,  the  end-result  was  "good,"  and  in  the  remaining  one  "very  good;" 
while  of  the  234  cases  of  recovery  tabulated  by  Dr.  Culbertson,  there  were  72 
in  which  the  result  was  "  perfect"  (30.8  per  cent.),  106  in  which  the  patients 
obtained  "useful"  limbs  (45.3  per  cent.),  and  only  13  absolute  failures  (5.6  per 
cent.),  the  utility  of  the  preserved  limb  not  having  been  noted  in  the  remain- 
ing 43  (18.4  per  cent.).  Among  my  own  cases — excluding  that  of  double  ex- 
cision— 11  instances  of  recovery  have  given  2  "  perfect"  and  7  "useful"  limbs, 
while  in  the  other  two  cases  the  patients  passed  from  observation  before  this 
point  could  be  determined. 

Taking,  however,  all  cases  of  excision  for  hip-disease  together,  the  results 
of  the  operation  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  brilliant,  one  out  of  three  dying 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  as  to  age,  etc.,  and  but  a  little  over 
three-fourths  of  those  who  recover  from  the  operation  having  been  known 
to  have  useful  limbs.  Should  then  the  operation  be  abandoned  ?  I  answer, 
certainly  not.  The  question  should  be,  not,  what  does  excision  promise,  but 
rather,  does  any  other  mode  of  treatment  promise  as  much  ?  What,  in  fact, 
can  those  surgeons  who  oppose  hip-joint  excision  ofter  in  its  place  ?  The 
operation  is,  indeed,  such  a  grave  one,  under  any  circumstances,  that  I  do 
not  consider  a  resort  to  it  justifiable  in  any  case  in  which  it  is  not  evident 
that  life  will  be  imperilled  by  longer  persistence  in  expectant  measures.  A 
considerable  number  of  cases  of  hi})-disease  run  a  mild  coui-se  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and,  with,  or  even  without,  treatment,  terminate  in  sponta- 
neous recovery,  with  more  or  less  stiffness  and  deformity,  it  is  true,  but 
nevertheless,  with  fairly  useful  limbs ;  and  even  if  an  abscess  forms,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  a  cure  is  to  be  despaired  of.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases 
in  which  suppuration  has  occurred,  there  comes,  sooner  or  later,  a  time  when 
the  only  alternatives  are  excision,  amputation,  or  a  prolonged  and  latal  illness 
terminated  by  death.     These  patients  very  seldom — at  least  in  the  class  of 

*  Culbertson,  op.  cit. 
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cases  seen  in  hospital  practice — recover  under  expectant  treatment ;  tliey  are 
carried  from  one  hospital  to  another,  and  at  hist  die  worn  out  by  suppuration 
or  visceral  disease,  or  are  carried  off  from  a  life  of  })ain  and  weariness  ])y 
some  intercurrent  affection.  Thus,  twelve  cases,  observed  by  Gibert  at  tlie 
Hospital  "  Sainte-Eugenie,"  furnished  eight  deaths,  three  "  not  cured,"  and 
only  one  recovery.  No  one,  probably,  at  the  present  day,  would  think  it 
proper  to  amputate  m  any  case  of  hip-disease  in  which  excision  was  at 
all  applicable ;  and,  indeed,  not  to  speak  of  the  mutilation  necessarily  caused 
by  hip-joint  amputation,  the  mortality  after  this  operation  is  not  inconsider- 
able, at  least  nine  out  of  thirty-four  recorded  cases  of  primary  amputation 
for  hip-disease  having  proved  fatal ;  so  that  excision  is,  in  a  good  many 
instances,  the  only  available  resource,  and,  as  such,  the  surgeon  should 
employ  it  without  hesitation.  In  this  respect  excision  of  the  hip-joint  may 
be  said  to  differ  from  that  of  any  other  articulation,  and,  as  justly  remarked 
by  Mr.  Holmes,  "  in  cases  which  show  a  decided  tendency  to  get  worse,  we 
may  pretty  confidently  reckon  all  the  recoveries  after  the  oi)eration  as  a 
clear  gain." 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  table  of  cases  under  my  own  care,  the  after-treat- 
ment of  hip-joint  excision  is  sometimes  greatly  protracted.  As  long  as  the 
patient  does  well,  and,  if  not  gaining,  is  at  least  not  losing  ground,  the 
surgeon  must  not  despair,  but  should  persevere  with  careful  dressing  tmd 
judicious  constitutional  and  hygienic  treatment,  by  the  aid  of  which  an  ulti- 
mate cure  may  be  hoped  for.  If,  however,  the  discharge  increase,  and  it  be 
evident  that  caries  has  recurred,  and  is  too  extensive  for  spontaneous  recovery, 
a  re-excision  may  sometimes  be  practised  with  advantage ;  or,  if,  with  the 
same  local  condition,  the  patient's  general  health  begin  to  fail,  consecutive 
amputation  may  be  still  looked  to  as  a  last  resource,  and  may  be  practised 
with  a  reasonable  hope  of  benefit,  thirty-one  recorded  cases  of  this  kind 
having  given  at  least  seventeen  favorable  results. 

The  following  tables  embrace  thirty-four  cases  of  primary  and  thirty-one 
of  consecutive  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  for  hip-disease : — 

Cases  of  Primary  Amputation  at  the  Hip-joint  for  Hip-disease. 


No. 

Operator. 

Result. 

No. 

Operator. 

Result. 

1 

Alexander 

Recovered 

18 

Lee        .... 

Recovered 

2 

Allen     .... 

(C 

19 

Mack     .... 

" 

3 

Baflfos    .... 

Died 

20 

Macnamara   . 

«( 

4 

Bceckel 

Recovered 

21 

Maisonneuve 

(1 

5 

Cowell  .... 

u                     ' 

22 

Marshall 

(( 

6 

Camming 

"           i 

23 

Masdu    .... 

K 

7 

Curling 

Died 

24 

Richardson    . 

" 

8 

Id 

Recovered 

25 

Rivington 

(( 

9 

Davy      .... 

(( 

26 

Id.            ... 

Died 

10 

Duflfee   .... 

(1 

27 

Secourgeon    . 

" 

11 

Foulis    .... 

u 

28 

Spofforth 

Recovered 

12 

Hughes 

Undetermined 

29 

Stokes   .... 

(< 

13 

Hutchinson    . 

Recovered 

30 

Stout     .... 

It 

14 

Id.            ... 

(( 

31 

Tay        .... 

K 

15 

Id.            ... 

Died 

32 

Thompson 

Died 

16 

Id.            ... 

(1 

33 

Wlieateroft    . 

It 

17 

Kerr       .... 

1 

34 

Young  .... 

Recovered 
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Cases  of  Amputation  subsequent  to  Excision  of  the  Hip-joint  for  Hip 

DISEASE. 


No. 

Operator. 

Result. 

No. 

17 

Operator. 

RvDUlt. 

1 

Alexander     . 

Recovered 

Holmes 

Died 

2 

Id.             ... 

ii 

18 

Hulke 

Undetermined 

3 

Armstrong     . 

Died 

19 

Jackson 

Recovered 

4 

Barwell 

Recovered 

20 

Lucas     .... 

Undetermined 

5 

Id.               ... 

Died 

21 

Lyon      .... 

Recovered 

C 

Bellamy 

Recovered 

22 

Marshall 

Died 

7 

Bruus    .... 

Died 

23 

Id.              ... 

Recovered 

8 

Davy     .... 

Recovered 

24 

Id.              ... 

" 

9 

Dawson 

Undetermined 

25 

Murbacli 

" 

10 

Elkiugton 

Recovered 

20 

Parker  .... 

" 

11 

Garden .... 

i( 

27 

Smyth   .... 

11 

12 

Gay        ...         . 

K 

28 

Spence  .... 

" 

13 

Gould    .... 

Died 

29 

Swain    .... 

Undetermined 

14 

Heyfelder 

II 

30 

Teale     .... 

Recovered 

15 

Holmes 

<i 

31 

"Whitehead    . 

Died 

16          Id.              ... 

II 

Froscli  has  collected  statistics  of  hip-joint  excisions  done  with  antiseptic 
precautions,  and  finds  that  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  cases  gave  seventy-six 
recoveries  and  forty-four  deaths,  the  result  in  the  remaining  forty-six  not 
having  been  ascertained.  The  mortality  of  terminated  cases,  according  to 
these  figures,  was,  therefore,  36.6  per  cent.,  or  5  per  cent,  more  than  that  in 
my  own  list  of  cases,  in  which  no  attempt  was  made  to  adopt  Listerian 
measures.  The  fact  is  that  the  mortality  after  this  operation  is  almost  exclu- 
sively due  to  constitutional  conditions,  and  very  little  dependent  upon  the 
manaerement  of  the  wound. 

Resection  of  the  Femur. — Excision  in  the  continuity  of  the  femur  is  an 
operation  seldom  called  for  or  justified.  In  cases  of  compound  fracture,  the 
choice  should  rather  be  between  pure  expectancy  (with  removal  of  loose  frag- 
ments, etc.)  and  amputation,  and  in  cases  of  necrosis,  when  anything  more 
than  extraction  of  sequestra  is  necessary,  ablation  of  the  limb  should  be 
resorted  to.  Resection  may  be  practised  for  the  relief  of  ununited  fracture, 
but  in  this  part  of  the  body  is  both  a  doubtful  and  a  dangerous  remedy,  and, 
should  milder  measures  fail  to  secure  union,  the  patient  will,  as  a  rule,  do 
well  to  be  satisfied  with  the  adoption  of  some  mechanical  means  of  support, 
such  as  that  devised  by  Professor  H.  H.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,^  rather  than 
undercfo  the  risks  of  a  resection.  Excision  of  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of 
bone,  as  originally  practised  by  Barton  for  bony  anchylosis  of  the  knee,  has 
been  probably  more  successful  than  any  other  form  of  resection  in  this  situa- 
tion, but  is  a  less  desirable  operation  than  simple  osteotomy,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Barwell,^  and  I  must  say  the  same  of  the  operations  for  removing  a 
disk  of  bone  i)raetised  by  Rodgers,  Sayi-e,  and  Volkmann,  in  cases  of  bony 
anchylosis  of  tlie  hip.^  Resection  of  one  femur,  to  compensate  for  shortening 
in  the  other,  was  proposed  and  practised  by  Meyer,  of  Wurzburg,  and  his 
example  has  been  occasionally  imitated  by  other  operators — a  reckless  form  of 
surgery  which  seems  to  me  quite  without  justification. 

If  the  operation  of  femoral  resection  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  may  be  accom- 
plished by  making  a  longitudinal  incision  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  ex- 
posing the  bone,  and  then  removing  as  much  of  the  latter  as  may  be  thought 
desirable,  with  a  chain-saw. 


1  See  p.  r,'.),  fig.  688. 


«  See  p.  415. 


»  See  pp.  412,  413. 
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The  statistics  of  the  oporatioii  present  rather  a  melancholy  picture.  Of  175 
cases  tabulated  by  Drs.  Utis  and  Huntington,*  in  which  resection  in  the  shaft 
of  the  femur  ior  gunshot  irijtwy  was  performed  during  the  American  war,  no 
less  than  IIG  terminated  fatally,  a  percentage  of  terminated  cases  of  GO. 4;  the 
operation  in  Military  Surgery  is  therefore  much  less  successful  than  amputa- 
tion of  the  thigh,  the  death-rate  of  which  operation  is  given  by  the  same 
authorities  as  54.2  per  cent.^  Of  17  cases  collected  by  lleyfelder,^  in  which 
the  operation  was  performed  for  ununited  fracture^  there  were  10  successful 
and  1  "half  successful,"  while  1  required  subsequent  amputation,  and  5  ended 
in  death  (29.4  per  cent.);  and  even  the  cuneiform  operation  of  Barton  (for 
anchylosis  of  the  knee)  has  given  2  deaths  out  of  17  cases,  a  mortality  of  11.8 
per  cent.^ 

Excision  of  the  trochanter  major  may  be  required  in  cases  of  gunshot  frac- 
ture, caries,  or  necrosis,  and  has  been  successfully  performed  by  Tenon,  Vel- 
peau,  Textor,  Teale,  Fergusson,  Parker,  of  Xew  York,  and  other  surgeons. 
The  bone  may  be  exposed  by  a  straight  or  curved  incision,  and  the  diseased 
parts  removed  with  the  gouge  and  forceps. 

Excision  of  the  Knee-joint. — This  operation  is  chiefly  employed  in  cases 
of  ^chronic  disease  of  the  articulation,  though  it  has  also  been  practised  for 
compound  fracture  or  dislocation,  and  for  anchylosis,  whether  fibrous  or  bony ; 
in  the  latter  case  by  the  method  introduced  by  the  late  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  of 
Xew  York,  and  since  described  as  "excision  in  a  block."  As  already  men- 
tioned, knee-joint  excision  was  first  performed  (successfully)  by  Filkin,  of 
Norwich,  in  1762,  and  again  successfully  b}'  Park,  in  1781.  So  little  favor, 
however,  did  the  operation  receive  at  the  hands  of  surgeons  generally,  that 
forty  years  ago  it  had  been  performed  in  all  less  than  twenty -five  times. 
Revived  by  Textor,  in  Germany,  and  by  Sir  W.  Fergusson,  in  England — the 
last-named  surgeon  having  operated  for  the  first  time  in  1850 — the  operation 
has  since  been  so  largely  employed  that  its  statistics,  in  civil  practice,  are 
now  considerably  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  other  excision.  The  first 
excision  of  the  knee-joint  in  this  country  was  performed  by  Dr.  Kinloch,  of 
Charleston,  in  1856.  The  first  knee-excision  in  Military  Surgery  was  that  of 
Fahle,  in  1851. 

Various  incisions  have  been  adopted  for  this  operation,  those  which  have 
met  with  most  approval  being  the  H -shaped,  the  semilunar  or  U-shaped, 
and  the  simple  transverse  incision.  Treves,  of  Margate,  has  revived  a  sug- 
gestion of  Jeflray  and  Sedillot,  and  advises  that  lateral  incisions  only  should 
be  employed,  without  any  transverse  wound. 

The  H -shaped  incision  was  first  employed  by  Moreau,  has  been  adopted 
by  Butcher,  of  Dublin,  and  is  still  preferred  by  some  surgeons,  including 
Prof.  Hamilton,  of  Xew  York.  It  consists  of  two  longitudinal  incisions, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  joint,  with  a  transverse  cut  immediately  below  the 
patella.  Provided  that  care  be  taken  to  place  the  lateral  incisions  far  back, 
so  as  to  allow  of  free  drainage,  this  method  answers  a  good  purpose,  and  is 
certainly  easier  for  the  beginner  than  either  of  the  other  forms  of  operation  ; 
it,  however,  makes  an  unnecessarily  large  wound,  and  is,  in  my  judgment, 
far  inferior  to  the  operation  by  transverse  incision. 

The  U-shaped,  horse-shoe,  or  semilunar  incision  (Fig.  726),  was  introduced 
by  ^lackenzie,  and  is  now  advocated  by  such  high  authorities  as  Prof.  Hum- 

■  Medical  and  Surgical  History,  etc.,  Third  Surgical  Volume,  p.  875. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  877.  »  Op.  cit.,  p.  82. 

■*  Culbertson  gives  14  cases  (op.  cit.,  pp.  2GS-275),  to  which  may  be  added  throe  successful 
operations,  respectively  recorded  Dy  the  late  Dr.  Blackmau,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  J.  E.  Adams,  of  London, 
and  Mr.  Kilgarriff,  of  Dublin. 
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]thry,  of  Cambridge,  J*rof.  Ericlisen,  of 
'^'     **■  London,    and    Prof.    Gross    and    l*rof. 

Agnevv,  of  J*liiludelj)hia.  Tliis  iiietliod 
consists  in  raising  an  anterior  Hap  con- 
taining the  j)atena,  the  base  of  the  flap 
reaching  to  above  the  femoral  condyles. 
'J'he  ligamentum  patella;  is  divided  in 
the  lirst  incision,  when,  the  crucial  and 
lateral  ligaments  Ijcing  cut,  the  articu- 
lating extremity  of  the  femur  can  be 
readily  excised  with  a  Butcher's  saAv. 
The  limb  bein^  then  flexed  and  forcibly 
thrust  upward,  the  extremity  of  the 
tibia  can  be  made  to  protrude,  and  may 
be  removed  with  the  same  instrument. 
This  method  makes  a  smaller  wound 
than  the  H -shaped  incision,  but  does 
not  afford  such  free  access  to  the  joint. 
By  far  the  best  procedure,  in  my 
judgment,  is  that  originally  suggested 
by  Park,  in  the  postscript  to  his  famous 
letter  to  ^Ir.  Percival  Pott,  but  which 
seems  to  have  been  first  employed  by 
Textor,  Kempe,  of  Exeter,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fergusson.  It  consists  in  making 
a  single,  transverse  incision  across  the 
front  of  the  joint,  immediately  below 
the  patella,  the  extremities  of  tlie  wound 
being  carried  well  backwards,  so  as  to 
ensure  free  drainage  during  the  after- 
\F  ^_  ^  treatment.    (Pig.  727.)     When  the  limb 

"~^  ■::ii$  is  much  contracted,  as  it  often  is  in  these 

cases,  this    incision,  though    made    trans- 
Excision  of  knee-joint  by  semilunar  incision.  J.        J.^  •  J?   J.^'~       J.M  •         J? 

'  verse  to   the   axis  ot  the   tibia,  forms, 

when  the  limb  is  extended,  a  somewhat 
obliquely  curved  wound  with  its  convexity  downwards,  and  thus  really  con- 
stitutes a  flap  operation.  By  dividing  the  ligamentum  patellae,  the  joint  is 
opened,  and  the  surgeon  then  proceeds  to  divide  the  lateral  ligaments,  and 
the  crucial  ligaments  if  any  portion  of  these  is  remaining. 

The  next  step  is  to  clear  the  condyles  of  the  femur  for  the  application  of 
the  saw,  and  it  is  here  ordinarily  recommended  to  dissect  back  all  the 
overlying  tissues,  including  the  patella,  which  is  subsequently  removed 
from  within ;  but  this,  in  cases  in  which  the  parts  are  nmch  thickened  and 
infiltrated,  is  a  very  troublesome  business,  and  when  it  is  accomplished  the 
result  is  not  very  satisfactory,  for  the  cavity  left  by  removing  the  patella 
almost  invariably  suppurates,  and,  as  a  consequence,  abscesses  form,  and 
leave  persistent  sinuses  above  the  wound.  Moreover,  all  that  is  really  needed 
as  a  covering  to  the  bone  is  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fascia,  and  hence  in 
all  my  more  recent  cases  I  have  simply  dissected  these  back  to  the  level  at 
which  I  meant  to  apply  the  saw,  and  have  then  cut  directly  down  to  the 
bone,  thus  removing  together  the  extremity  of  the  femur  and  the  patella, 
with  the  diseased  tissues  by  which  the  latter  is  surrounded. 

For  clearing  tlie  posterior  surface  of  the  condyles,  I  employ  the  strong 
probe-poiuted  knife  with  limited  cutting  edge,  recommended  by  Mr.  Erich- 
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sen  (Fig.  679),  having,  I  confess,  a  strong  objection  to  the  use  of  sharp-pointed 
instruments  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  popliteal  vessels. 

For  making  the  bone-sections,  I  invariably  employ  Butcher's  saw,  revers- 
ing the  blade  so  as  to  divide  the  bone  from  beloAV  upwards. 

Fig.  727. 


Excision  of  the  knee-joint  by  single  transverse  incision. 

In  removing  the  articular  extremity  of  the  femur,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  internal  condyle  is  situated  lower  than  the  external,  and  that  hence 
the  line  of  section  must  be  parallel  to  that  of  the  free  surface  of  the  condyles, 
and,  therefore,  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  femoral  shaft,  as  otherwise  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  limb  would  not  be  preserved.  As,  too,  the  ei)i- 
physeal  line  is  higher  in  front  than  behind,  a  safe  rule  is,  that  the  condyles 
should  be  sawn  in  a  plane,  ichich,  as  regards  the  axis  of  the  femur  is  obliqae 
from  behind  forwards^  from  beloio  upwards^  and  from  within  outwards.  Tlie 
tibia  should  be  sawn  in  a  plane  transverse  to  the  Ions;  axis  of  the  bone,  with 
a  slight  antero-posterior  obliquity  to  correspond  witli  that  of  the  section  of 
the  femoral  condyles.  In  order  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  epiphyseal 
junction,  and  thus  hindering  the  future  growth  of  the  limb,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  condyles ;  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  take 
away  the  anterior  portion — that  which  articulates  with  the  tibia  in  the  posi- 
tion of  extension — -a  slice  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  bone.  From  the  tibia  a  still  smaller  portion 
may  be  removed,  all  that  is  needed  here  being  to  obtain  a  smooth  section  to 
be  opposed  to  that  of  the  femur.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  snip  otf  the  sharp 
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posterior  edges  of  both  bones  with  cutting  pliers,  so  as  to  avoid  all  risk  of 
injury  to  the  tissues  of  the  popliteal  space. 

The  bone-sections  having  been  made  (Fin;.  728),  the  surgeon  should  examine 
the  condition  of  the  sawn  surfaces,  and  deal  with  aii}^  softened  or  carious 

patches  by  the  free  use  of  the  gouge 
Fig.  728.  and  osteotrite.     The  same  plan  may 

be  pursued  with  any  portion  of 
diseased  bone  or  cartilage  beyond 
the  line  of  section. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  is 
to  clip  away,  with  scissors  curved 
on  the  flat,  or  Avith  Mr.  Butcher's 
*'  knife-l)laded  forceps,"  any  shreds 
of  disorganized  synovial  membrane 
or  ligament,  taking  care,  however, 
not  to  disturb  the  floor  of  the 
wound,  which  should,  if  possible, 
be  left  intact. 

The  surgeon  may  next  proceed  to 
adjust  the  resected  bones,  when,  if 
they  cannot  be  brought  into  position 
by  any  justifiable  amount  of  force, 
he  should  divide  the  hamstring  ten- 
dons, and  if  this  does  not  suflice, 
must  remove  an  additional  slice  of 
bone. 

All  bleeding  vessels  having  been 
carefull}-  secured  by  ligature,  the 
wound  may  be  brought  together  l)y 
stitches,  and  the  limb  adjusted  upon 
the  splint  which  is  to  be  employed 
during  the  after-treatment.  This 
adjustment  is,  I  think,  best  eflected 
while  the  limb  is  elevated  to  nearly 
a  vertical  position,  there  being  under 
these  circumstances  no  difiiculty  in 
keeping  the  bones  together,  while,  if  brought  down  to  a  horizontal  line, 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  displacement  from  the  weight  of  the  leg. 
The  application  of  the  splint  should  be  completed  before  the  patient  Is 
allowed  to  recover  from  the  state  of  anaesthesia,  which  should  be  fully  main- 
tained during  the  whole  operation. 

Two  points  still  require  notice  in  regard  to  the  operation  itself:  first,  as  to 
the  control  of  bleeding  during  the  operation,  and  second,  as  to  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  patella. 

I  employ  no  tourniquet  nor  other  means  of  interrupting  the  circulation 
during  the  operation ;  no  large  vessel  is  divided,  and  I  believe  it  much  safer 
to  tie  each  small  artery  as  it  is  cut,  than  to  run  the  risk  (which  is  by  no 
means  only  theoretical)  of  having  consecutive  hemorrhage  from  vessels  which, 
under  temporary  compression,  have  retracted,  and  which  do  not  bleed  until 
the  patient  becomes  Avarm  in  bed. 

Even  if  the  patella  is  not  itself  diseased,  it  should,  I  think,  be  removed ; 
as  the  after-treatment  aims  at  obtaining  bony  union,  the  jtatella  is  of  no  use, 
and  statistics  show  that  the  risks  of  the  operation  are  greatly  increased  l)y 
its  retention.     Penieres  finds  that  while  the  rcnio\al  of  the  patella  diminishes 
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the  risk  of  death  hy  nearly  one-third,  its  retention  more  than  doubles  the 
probability  of  subsequent  amputation  becoming  neoessar}'. 

Two  variations  in  the  mode  of  performing  this  operation  deserve  a  brief 
notice.  Mr.  Golding  Bird  has  recently  suggested,*  under  the  name  of  "trans- 
patellar  excision,"  that  the  patella  should  not  be  removed,  but  should  be  sawn 
across,  its  segments  being  turned  upwards  and  downwards  so  as  to  expose  the 
joint,  and  being  linally  re-approximated  with  carljolized  silk  sutures.  I  con- 
fess that  this  modification  of  the  ordinary  operation  does  not  impress  me 
as  being  an  improvement.  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  retaining  the  pa- 
tella, while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  its  retention  were  thought  desirable,  it 
could  certainly  be  accomplished  better  by  Jeftray's  and  Treves's  plan,  already 
referred  to,  in  which  only  lateral  incisions  are  made.  The  other  variation  is 
one  of  much  greater  plausibility,  introduced  by  Prof.  G.  E.  Fenwick,  of 
Montreal,  and  consists  in  sawing  both  femur  and  tibia  in  a  curved  line,  so  as 
to  make  them  fit  together  more  closely  and  accurately  than  they  would  do 
otherwise.  This  mode  of  procedure  has  proved  very  successful  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Fenwick  himself,  who  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  an  account  of 
his  operation,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

One  of  the  chief  difliculties  to  be  contended  Avith  during  the  after-treat- 
ment of  knee-joint  excision,  is  to  prevent  the  anterior  projection  of  the  cut 
extremity  of  the  femur ;  to  obviate  this,  the  surgeon  may,  particularly  in 
cases  of  children,  fix  the  bones  in  apposition  by  means  of  a  strong  metallic 
suture,  as  originally  employed  under  these  circumstances  by  the  late  Dr. 
Gurdon  Buck,  of  [N'ew  York.  In  operations  upon  adults,  however,  this  Avill 
not,  I  think,  usually  be  found  necessary,  particularly  if  the  bone-sections  be 
made,  as  above  recommended,  in  a  plane  slightly  oblique  from  behind  for- 
wards and  from  below  upwards  —  a  suggestion  which  appears  to  have 
originated  with  Billroth,  and  which  is  readily  carried  out  with  the  aid  of 
Butcher's  saw. 

The  points  specially  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  the  after-treatment, 
are  the  choice  of  a  splint,  the  position  in  which  the  limb  is  to  be  kept,  and 
the  frequency  with  which  it  should  be  dressed. 

An  excellent  splint  for  the  after-treatment  of  knee-joint  excisions,  is  that 
known  as  Price's,  which  consists  of  a  posterior  metal  splint,  cut  awa}-  be- 
neath the  knee,  with  an  arrangement  by  which  it  can  be  lengthened  or  short- 
ened, a  bracketed  wooden  external  splint  to  guard  against  outward  bowing 
(to  which  there  is  always  a  strong  tendency  in  these  cases),  and  a  movable 
wooden  foot-piece.  The  objections  to  Price's  apparatus  are  its  expense,  and 
its  complicated  nature.  Butcher's  "  box-splint"  has  answered  a  very  good 
purpose  in  the  hands  of  its  introducer,  but  seems  to  me  unnecessarily  cum- 
bersome, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  tin  splint  which  is,  I  believe,  gene- 
rally used  in  Boston.  Dr.  Watson,  of  Edinburgh,  employs  a  posterior 
moulded  splint,  with  an  anterior  bracketed  rod  by  which  the  limb  can  be 
suspended,  and  this  splint,  with  slight  modifications,  is  that  preferred  by 
Dr.  Fenwick. 

The  splint  which  I  used  in  my  earlier  operations  was  a  bracketed  wooden 
splint  (Fig.  729),  with  a  movable  foot-piece,  simi»lified,  and  as  I  thought 
improved,  from  that  originally  introduced  into  the  Episcopal  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia,  l)y  my  colleague.  Dr.  Packard,  the  latest  development  of  whose 
apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  730.  The  great  merits  of  this  wooden  splint 
were  its  simplicity  and  cheapness :  it  was,  however,  necessarily  heavy,  and, 
the  wood  getting  saturated  with  the  discharge,  it  became  after  a  time  ofien- 
sive ;  hence  of  late  years  I  have  preferred  the  bracketed  wire  splint  shown 
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in  Fig.  731,  the  splint  being  of  course  well  padded,  and  the  thigh,  leg,  and 
foot  tiriiily  fixed  with  broad  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  and  Ijandages.     The 

Fig.  729. 


Bracketed  wooden  splint  for  after-treatment  of  excision  of  the  knee. 

essential  points  to  be  provided  for  are  absolute  immobility  of  the  limb  and  ready 
access  to  the  icound,  and  both  of  these  requisites  are  perfectly  secured  by  using 

Fig.  730. 


Packard's  splint  for  after-treatment  of  excision  of  the  knee. 

the  splint  here  described.     "When  the  splint  has  been  adjusted,  the  limb 
should  be  laid  on  a  pillow,  or,  better  still,  in  a  large  and  loose  fracture  box. 

Fig.  731. 


Bracketed  wire  splint  for  after-treatment  of  excision  of  the  knee. 

Any  tendency  to  anterior  projection  of  the  femur  may  be  counteracted,  as 
advised  by  Mr.  Butcher,  by  using  in  addition  a  short  anterior  splint,  while 
the  risk  of  outward  bowing  may  be  prevented  by  using  an  external  splint,  a 
metal  spring  and  truss-pad,  as  ingeniously  suggested  by  Mr.  Swain,  or,  which 
I  have  found  amply  sufficient,  a  strip  or  two  of  adhesive  plaster,  looped 
around  the  outside  of  the  limb  and  secured  to  the  inner  side  of  the  splint. 

In  what  position  shall  the  limb  be  placed  after  excision  of  the  knee  ?  Some 
surgeons  recommend  a  slightly  flexed  position,  believing  that  a  somewhat 
bent  limb  is  more  useful  than  a  straight  one.  This  T  regard  as  an  error  ;  a 
stiff  unrcsected  knee  is  no  doubt  better  when  anchylosed  at  a  sli2:lit  angle,  so 
as  to  enable  the  patient  to  walk  without  swinging  out  his  limb  like  that  of  a 
compass ;  but  by  excision  the  limb  is  ncfossarily  so  much  shortoned  as  to 
obviate  any  risk  of  this  compass-like  motion,  and,  consequently,  the  straighter 
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it  can  be  made  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  patient.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  results  of  both  methods  in  practice,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  deciding  in  favor  of  the  straiglit  position. 

No  rule  is  more  important  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases  than  that  tlie 
limb  should  be  undisturbed  after  the  operation.  The  wound,  of  course,  must 
be  dressed  daily,  but  when  the  splint  is  once  applied  there  should  be  no 
necessity  for  readjustment  until  the  process  of  bony  union  is  well  advanced  ; 
six  weeks  is  none  too  long  for  the  splint  to  remain  without  renewal,  and 
under  no  circumstances  should  it  be  disturbed  within  the  first  fortnight.  I 
believe  with  Price  and  Swain  that  a  neglect  of  this  rule  has  been  answerable 
for  many  of  the  failures  of  knee-joint  excision.  In  tlie  later  stages  of  the 
after-treatment  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  replace  the  bracketed  splint  by 
a  simple,  moulded,  pasteboard  gutter,  made  to  embrace  the  posterior  half  of 
the  limb. 

Should,  unfortunately,  caries  or  necrosis  recur  after  excision,  a  re-excision 
may  be  properly  attemi)ted,  or,  if  the  patient's  healtli  be  failing,  aniinitation 
may  be  resorted  to  as  a  life-saving  measure.  Re-excision  may  also  be  re- 
quired for  recurrent  deformity  with  anchylosis^  and  I  have  successfully  em- 
ployed it  under  these  circumstances.  In  two  cases  have  I  known  fiexion  of 
the  limb  to  occur  after  recovery  from  knee-joint  excision,  when  the  l^ones 
were,  to  all  appearances,  firmly  united.  In  the  first  case,  I  succeeded  in 
straightening  the  limb  without  an}*  difliculty  by  applying  a  posterior,  straight 
splint,  and  an  elastic  bandage,  which  soon  brought  the  knee  down  into  posi- 
tion ;  but  in  the  other  case  the  patient  was  lost  sight  of  for  seven  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  complete  synostosis  had  occurred  with  the  leg  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  thigh,  and  I  then  successfully  re-excised  after  Buck's 
method  (excision  in  a  block),  and  the  patient  has  now  a  straight  and  useful 
limb,  though  of  course  shortened  by  the  double  operation. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  articulations,  I  shall  endeavor  to  further  illustrate 
the  subject  of  knee-joint  excision  by  giving  abstracts  of  a  few  cases^  from 
among  those  in  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  perform  the  operation. 

Partial  Anchylosis  toith  Recurrent  Arthritis  of  Right  Knee;  Excision;  Recovery 
with  Useful  Limb — The  portions  of  bone  removed  in  this  case  were  exhibited  in  their 
recent  state  to  the  Pathological  Society  of  Pliiladelphia,  at  its  meeting  of  March  24, 
1870,  and  a  brief  note  of  the  case  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body.'^  The 
patient  was  a  boy,  ten  years  of  age,  who  four  years  previously  had  received  an  injury 
of  the  right  knee,  and  had  been  subsequently  treated  in  various  hospitals  with  but  tem- 
porary benefit.  When  admitted  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  where  he  came  under  my 
observation,  in  March,  1870,  the  joint  was  found  to  be  markedly  distorted,  the  limb 
being  contracted  to  an  angle  of  about  120^^,  the  tibia  dislocated  backwards  and  upwards, 
and  the  patella  firmly  fixed  upon  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur.  There  was  partial 
anchylosis  ;  the  joint  was  tender  and  at  times  painful ;  and  the  frequent  falls  to  which 
the  boy  was  exposed  by  the  inability  to  use  his  limb,  led  to  oft-recurring  attacks  of 
inflammation,  each  of  which  left  the  part  more  crippled  than  it  had  been  before. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  determined  to  resort  to  excision,  and  accordingly, 
on  March  23,  the  patient  being  under  the  anesthetic  influence  of  ether,  I  made  a  single 
curved  incision  over  the  front  of  the  joint,  dissected  out  the  patelhi,  and,  liaving  with  a 
probe-pointed  knif6  fairly  exposed  the  ends  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  removed  their  articu- 
lating extremities  with  the  saw  known  as  Butcher's,  its  blade  being  fixed  so  as  to 
cut  from  below  upwards,  and  thus  to  avoid  all  risk  of  injury  to  the  important  structures 
in  the  popliteal  space.  The  disorganized  soft  tissues  of  the  joint  having  then  been 
clipped  away  with  Butcher's  knife-bladed  forceps,  a  few  small  vessels  were  secured  with 

*  Several  of  these  cases,  as  well  as  some  of  those  of  elbow-joiut  excision,  were  included  in 
papers  read  before  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  in  1S75  and  1S76.  (Transactions, 
3d  series,  vols.  i.  and  ii.) 

*  Proc.  Path.  Soc.  Phila.,  vol.  iii.  p.  164. 
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ligatures,  the  etlges  of  tlie  wound  were  brought  together  with  numerous  points  of  the 
interrupted  wire  suture,  and,  tiic  resected  bones  having  been  carefully  adjusted,  the 
limb  was  firmly  lixed  upon  a  well-padded,  posterior,  bracketed  splint,  the  wound  lightly 
dressed,  and  the  patient  restored  to  bed. 

But  little  need  be  said  as  to  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  case  ;  the  woun«l  was 
dressed  daily,  but  the  limb  was  not  taken  from  the  splint  until  cleanliness  requireil  its 
removal,  and  then  the  parts  were  firmly  held  by  an  assistant  until  the  padding  of  the 


Fig. 


Fig.  733. 


Fig.  734. 


Fig.  735. 


Aiiimhitiu!.'  :ruifaces  uf  femur  and  tibia  removed  by  excision  of  the  knee-joint. 

splint  had  been  renewed,  when  everything  was  readjusted  as  before.  When  the  union 
of  the  resected  portions  was  sufficiently  advanced,  the  bracketed  splint  was  exchanged 
for  a  simple,  moulded,  pasteboard  gutter,  and  this  in  turn  was  ultimately  replaced  by  a 

soap  plaster  and  bandage.  The  greater 
part  of  the  wound  healed  by  adhesion,  and 
on  August  18,  1870  (nearly  five  months 
from  the  date  of  operation),  the  patient 
was  quite  well,  his  leg  firmly  united  at  a 
slight  angle,  and  able  to  walk  without 
crutch,  cane,  or  other  assistance,  and  with 
no  pain.  The  shortening  of  the  limb  was 
noted  as  two  and  three-quarters  inches, 
but  part  of  this  was  the  result  of  a  fracture 
of  the  thigh  which  had  been  received  some 
years  before. 

The  appearances  of  the  excised  portions 
of  bone,  showing  ulceration  of  the  articular 
cartilages  with  erosion  of  the  subjacent 
osseous  tissue,  may  be  seen  in  Figs.  732  and 
733.  The  condition  of  the  patient  before 
and  after  operation  is  shown  in  Figs.  734 
and  735. 

The  above  case  is  a  fair  example  of 
a  large  number  met  with  in  practice, 
particularly  amid  the  class  of  patients 
by  whom   our   hospitals  are  chiolly 
filled.     A  stilt'  knee-joint,  by  itself, 
can  seldom  be  thought  to  require  so 
serious  an  operation  as  excision,  the 
deformity  l)eing    usually  remediable 
by  milder  measures.     But  when  im- 
perfect anchylosis,  in  a  bad  position,  is  complicated  l)y  the  frequent  i-ecurrence 
of  artliritis,  the  case  (provided  that  there  be  no  contra-indication  in  the  age 
and  general  couditiou  of  the  patient)  is  one  in  which  little  or  no  benefit  can 


Partial  anchylosis  and 
recurrent  arthritis  of 
knee.     Before  operation. 


The  §auie  patient.  Re- 
sult of  excision  of  knee- 
joint. 
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be  hoped  for  without  operation,  and  in  which  excision  may  be  resorted  to 
with  every  prospect  of  a  favorable  result. 

Arthritis  of  Knee  of  six  years'  standiny  ;  Limb  deformed  and  useless;  Excision; 
Recoi'eri/  with  Useful  Limb — The  patient  in  this  case  was  presented  at  a  meeting  of  thi- 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philailelphia,  held  on  February  21,  1872,  and  a  note  of  the  case 
appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  tliat  body.'  Tiie  patient,  IMary  M.,  eleven  years  of  age, 
was  admitted  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital  on  February  24,  1«71.  At  the  age  of  live, 
slie  had  suffered  from  smallpox,  following  which  disease  she  had  arthritis  of  both  elbows 
and  of  the  right  knee.  In  the  elbows,  firm  anchylosis  ensued,  and,  the  joints  being 
flexed  at  convenient  angles,  she  enjoyed  very  good  use  of  her  ui)per  limbs.  In  the 
knee,  however,  the  arthritis  recurred  from  time  to  time  (the  last  acute  attack  having 
been  about  two  months  before  the  date  of  the  patient's  entrance  to  the  hospital),  and 
the  appearance  of  the  joint,  on  her  admission,  was  quite  characteristic  of  advanced  dis- 
ease of  tlie  articulation.  The  knee  was  flexed  to  a  right  angle  and  much  swollen,  the 
subcutaneous  veins  enlarged,  and  the  tibia  dislocated  backwards  and  outwards.  The 
joint  was  tender  on  pressure,  and  painful  when  moved,  and  the  patient  thin  and 
anaemic. 

Excision  was  performed  on  February  28,  1871,  a  single  transverse  incision  afford- 
ing access  to  the  joint ;  the  parts  removed  were  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  articu- 
lating surface  of  the  tibia,  and  the  pa- 


Fig.  736. 


Fig.  "37. 


tella.  Five  or  six  small  vessels  were 
secured  with  ligatures,  the  wound  was 
closed  with  Avire  sutures  and  lightly 
dressed  with  oiled  lint,  and  the  limb  was 
carefully  adjusted  upon  the  bracketed 
splint,  which  was  not  changed  until 
some  time  in  the  fourth  week. 

Convalescence  was  retarded  by  a 
profuse  epistaxis  which  occurred  a  few 
days  after  the  operation,  leaving  the 
patient  blanched  and  exhausted,  by 
rather  profuse  suppuration  (several  ab- 
scesses having  formed  above  the  site  of 
excision),  and  by  a  troublesome  diar- 
rhoea which,  beginning  in  the  month  of 
April,  continued  at  intervals  through 
the  summer,  and  at  one  time  became  a 
really  serious  complication.  Firm,  bony 
union  was  completed  about  the  third  or 
fourth  month,  but  several  superficial 
sinuses  persisted,  and  did  not  entirely 
heal  until  several  months  subsequently. 
A  year  after  the  operation  the  patient 
walked  readily,  without  any  assistance 
whatever,  though  with  a  perceptible 
limp  due  to  the  shortening,  which  was 
found  by  measurement  to  be  an  inch 
and  three-quarters.  She  had  grown 
considei'ably,  was  fat  and  hearty,  and 
in  every  way  offered  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
particular  branch  of  conservative  surgery.  This  patient  has  been  frequently  seen  since 
her  discharge  from  hospital,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  operation  have  been  permanent. 

The  accompanying   illustrations  (Figs.  736  and  737),   from  phi>tographs,  show  the 
appearance  of  the  patient  before  operation  and  after  recovery. 


Arthritis  of  knee-joint. 
Before  operation. 


The  same  patient  after  ex- 
cision of  the  knee-joint. 
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In  the  next  case,  the  disease,  thougli  of  shorter  duration,  had  run  a  more 
acute  course,  the  joint  liaving  sui»punitcd,  and  being  open  at  the  time  of  the 
operation. 

Excision  of  Right  Knee  for  Chronic  Arthritis  with  Intra-articular  Abscess  ;  Re- 
covery with  Useful  Limb. — The  subject  of  this  case,  Henry  S ,  was  a  young  man, 

eighteen  years  of  age,  who  entered  the  Episcopal  Hospital  on  January  4,  1»72.  He 
had  been  suffering  from  disease  of  the  right  knee-joint  for  one  year,  during  the  last 
three  months  of  which  the  articulation  liad  been  suppurating  and  discharging  exter- 
nally. The  joint  was  greatly  swollen,  and  the  surrounding  soft  parts  much  infiltrated 
with  the  products  of  inflammation,  but  as  the  diseased  action  seemed  to  be  limited  to 
the  articulation  itself,  and  as  the  patient's  general  condition  was  satisfactory,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  make  an  attempt  to  save  the  limb  by  excision. 

Accordingly,  on  January  11,  1872,  the  patient  being  thoroughly  etherized,  the  joint 
was  laid  open  by  a  single,  transverse  incision  below  the  patella,  when  this  bone  was 
removed  together  with  the  articulating  extremities  of  the  femur 
and  tibia,  the  articular  cartilages  on  both  of  the  latter  being 
found  to  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  But  two  liga- 
tures were  required,  and,  the  wound  having  been  closed  with 
wire  sutures  and  dressed  with  oiled  lint,  the  limb  was  carefully 
adjusted  on  a  posterior  bracketed  splint  in  the  usual  way.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  wound  united  by  adhesion,  and,  though 
convalescence  was  delayed  by  the  formation  of  several  super- 
ficial abscesses,  the  progress  of  the  case  was  upon  the  whole 
satisfactory. 

In  January,  1873,  one  year  after  the  operation,  the  patient 
walked  with  crutches,  without  any  support  to  the  resected  limb, 
which  was  an  inch  and  a  half  shorter  than  its  fellow.  There 
was  still  slight  motion  of  flexion  and  extension  at  the  knee, 
but  no  lateral  movement  whatever.  There  were  two  or  three 
small  sinuses,  with  superficial  caries,  but  not  connected  with  the 
site  of  excision.  On  Januaiy  21,  the  patient  fell  and  sustained 
a  fracture  of  the  fibula  of  the  resected  limb,  but  did  not  injure 
the  knee,  thus  furnishing  a  pretty  good  test  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  repair  which  had  taken  place.  This  accident  was  recovered 
frt)m  in  a  few  weeks,  and  by  March  25,  the  patient  walked  with 
a  single  crutch  ;  on  April  30,  the  sinuses  were  nearly  healed, 
and  he  walked  readily  with  a  cane,  and  for  short  distances 
without  even  that  support ;  and  on  May  4,  he  was  made  an  out- 
patient. I  heard  from  him  afterwards  at  intervals,  the  last  time 
about  four  years  after  the  operation  ;  his  limb  had  long  been 
healed,  and  he  walked  readily  with  a  cane ;  he  supported  him- 
self by  peddling  vegetables  from  a  cart,  and  came  several  miles  to  town,  twice  a  week, 
to  go  to  the  theatre. 

The  appearance  of  the  resected  limb  is  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration,  from  a 
drawing  by  Dr.  Martinez.  (Fig.  738.) 

Though  I  have  always  endeavored  to  secure  bony  union  after  excision  of 
the  knee-joint  (believing  it  to  be  safer  to  do  so),  yet  I  have  in  two  cases  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  very  useful  limbs,  while  slight  motion  still  remained  in 
the  direction  of  flexion  and  extens^ion ;  indeed,  jirovidod  that  there  be  no 
lateral  movement,  such  a  result  is  l)y  no  moans  disadvantageous,  the  slight 
yielding  of  the  limb  antero-i»osteriorly  enalding  the  patient,  I  think,  to  walk 
with  a  less  apparent  limp  than  if  the  part  is  entirely  immovable. 

Arthritis  of  Left  Knee,  the  Result  of  Jnjurt/ ;  Abscess  comnmnicating  with  Joiiit ; 
Excision  ;  Rapid  Recovery  with  Useful  Limb — James  H.,  a  boy  nine  years  of  age, 
was  admitted  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital  on  IS'ovember  10,  1871,  suffering  from  an  "in- 
jury"— probably  a  contusion — of  the  knee,  which  was  followed  by  arthritis,  and  by 
the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  thigli,  immediately  above  the  joint,  with  which 
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Fig.  739. 


\t  subsequently  communicated.  This  abscess  had  been  opened 
in  December,  and  in  January,  1«72,  when  I  took  charge  of 
the  case,  I  found  the  parts  in  a  quiet  condition,  but  the  liga- 
ments of  the  joint  very  much  relaxed,  and  its  structure  evi* 
dently  disorganized.  Excision  was  performed  in  the  usual 
way  on  January  25,  the  semilunar  cartilages  being  found  much 
diseased,  though  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  femur  and  tibia 
were  but  slightly  eroded.  Only  one  ligature  was  required, 
and  the  limb  was  placed  on  a  bracketed  s|)lint  and  dressed  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  patient  convalesced  rapidly  ;  osseous 
union  occurred  quickly  between  the  resected  bones  ;  and  the 
patient  was  discharged,  cured,  with  an  excellent  limb,  on  June 
12,  1872,  about  four  and  a  half  months  after  the  date  of  exci- 
sion. The  result  of  the  operation  may  be  seen  by  the  accom- 
panying illustration  (Fig.  73y),froni  a  photograph  taken  shortly 
before  the  patient  left  the  hospital. 

In  the  next  case,  as  in  that  of  Henry  S.,  a  most  useful 
limb  was  obtained,  although  without  the  occurrence  of 
boiiv  union. 


Excision  of   Left  Knee-Joint  for  Arthritis   of  ttvo  years' 

standing;    Recovery  with    Useful  Limb Annie  McS.,    nine 

years  of  age,  entered  the  Children's  Hospital  on  October  8, 
1873,  suffering  from  arthritis  of  the  left  knee,  with  partial  an- 
chylosis, and  consecutive  outward  and  backward  dislocation  of 
the  tibia.  The  condition  of  her  limb  rendered  her  very  help- 
less, and  by  preventing  her  from  going  to  school  seriously  inter- 
fered with  her  acquiring  an  education.  As  her  disease,  more- 
over, was  of  two  years'  standing,  and  was  manifestly  too  far 
advanced  to  offer  much  prospect  of  recovery  without  operation,  immediate  excision  was 
determined  upon,  and  was  performed   in  the  usual  way  on  October  14,  1873,  only  one 


Resultof  knee-joint  excision. 


Fig.  740. 


Fitr.  741. 


Parts  removed  in  excision  of  the  knee-joint. 

ligature  being  required,  and  the  wound  being  dressed  and  the  limb  supported  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  The  articular  cartilages  were  found  much  eroded,  and  a  patch  of 
caries  existed  on  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur.  The  appearances  of  the  resected 
parts  are  seen  in  the  annexed  illustrations.    (Figs.  740  and  741.) 

The  operation  was  followed  by  very  little  constitutional  disturbance  ;  an  abscess, 
which  formed  above  the  excision  wound,  was  opened  on  October  18;  the  sutures  were 
removed  on  the  20th,  and  the  ligature  came  away  on  the  day  following.  Union  between 
the  resected  surfaces  had  begun  by  October  2G,  and  by  December  12,  the  cure  was 
sufficiently  far  advanced  to  allow  the  bracketed  splint  to  be  replaced  by  a  simple, 
moulded,  pasteboard  gutter,  and  the  patient  to  sit  up.  By  March,  1874,  though  slight 
motion  still  existed  as  regarded  flexion  and  extension,  the  patient  was  able  to  walk 
without  any  aid,  the  limb  being  simply  supported  with  a  soap-plaster  and  bandage. 
One  superficial  sinus,  which  healed  very  slowly,  caused  the  patient  to  be  kept  under 
observation  an  unusually  long  time,  and  she  did  not  Hually  leave  the  hospital  until  the 
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summer  of  1875  (nearly  twenty  months  after  the  operation), 
previous  to  wliich  she  was  presented  at  a  meetiii^iof  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and  a  ])hotograph  was  secured,  from  which  the 
annexed  illustration  (Fig.  742)  is  taken. 

The  case  which  follows  is  an  example  of  that  form 
of  disease  for  which  I  have  ventured  to  projio.se  the 
name  of  Gelatinous  Arthritis^  and  hy  its  long  duration, 
and  long  period  of  convalescence  after  operation,  i>er- 
mits  us  to  see  one  reason  why  so  many  surgeons  have, 
in  these  joint  affections,  preferred  the  ready  method  of 
amputation  to  the  more  conservative  but  more  tedious 
mode  of  treatment  by  excision. 

Gelatinous  Arthritis  of  three  years'  duration;  Excision; 
Recovery  ^vith  Useful  Limb  ;  Recontraction  after  several  years ; 

Re-excision ;    Second  recovery  with    Useful  Limb Rose  U., 

eight  years  of  age,  was  admitted  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital  on 
March  25,  1874,  suffering  from  gelatinous  arthritis  of  the  right 
knee,  the  disease  having  existed  since  her  fifth  year.  She  had 
been  for  a  time  a  patient  in  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital.  Exci- 
sion by  the  usual  transverse  incision  was  performed  on  March 
30,  no  trace  whatever  being  found  of  the  semilunar  cartilages, 
and  the  synovial  structures  being  found  in  a  "  gelatiniform" 
condition,  though  the  bones,  in  spite  of  the  long  duration  of  the 
disease,  were  but  slightly  affected.  Thi-ee  vessels  were  secured 
with  ligatures,  the  wound  was  closed  with  lead  wire  sutures  and 
dressed  with  oiled  lint,  and  the  limb  was  placed  on  the  custom- 
ary splint.  By  the  system  of  rotation  which  prevails  in  the 
Episcopal  Hospital,  the  patient  passed  out  of  my  hands  shortly 
after  the  operation,  and  I  did  not  see  her  again,  except  casually, 
until  I  resumed  the  care  of  the  wards  in  January,  1875.  At 
that  time  the  excision  wound  had  cicatrized,  and  the  resected 
bones  w'ere  firmly  united,  but  a  number  of  sinuses  surrounded  the  limb,  the  soft  parts 
were  much  thickened  and  infiltrated,  and  the  scar  presented  a  remarkable,  prominent, 
keloid-like  appearance. 

On  January  4,  I  removed  the  bracketed  splint,  upon  which  the  limb  had  hitherto 
been  kept,  and  substituted  a  moulded,  pasteboard  gutter,  covering  the  site  of  the  ex- 
sected  joint  with  compound  iodine  ointment,  and  a  soap-plaster  and  firm  bandage. 
Under  this  treatment  the  swelling  rapidly  subsided,  and  the  keloid-like  appearance  of 
the  cicatrix  disappeared,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  the  patient  walked  readily 
wit'.;  crutches.  In  April  both  splint  and  crutches  were  dispensed  with,  and  from  that 
time  Rose  walked,  and  even  ran,  without  any  artificial  assistance.  She  was  kept  in 
Ho«mtal  some  months  longer,  as  a  few  sinuses  persisted,  but  was  ultimately  discharged 
with  apparently  firm  bony  union,  and  a  perfectly  straight  leg.  I  now  lost  sight  of  this 
patient  for  over  seven  years,  but  in  October,  1882,  she  applied  to  me  at  the  University 
Hospital,  with  her  knee  contracted  to  a  right  angle,  and  immovable.  The  contraction 
she  said  had  been  coming  on  for  about  two  years.  Shortly  after  this  date  I  operated  again, 
by  sawing  out  a  wedge-shaped  block  from  the  angle  of  the  limb,  as  in  Dr.  Gurdon 
Buck's  method.  The  result  of  the  re-excision  was  favorable,  and  Rose  has  now  again 
(October,  1883),  a  straight  and  firm  limb,  and  walks  without  artificial  aid. 

In  my  next  case,  which  was  also  one  of  gelatinous  arthritis,  the  operation 
was  followed  by  profuse  secondary  hemorrhage  on  the  thirteenth  day ;  not- 
withstanding which  the  patient  made  an  excellent  and  even  rapid  recovery. 

Excision  of  Knee-Joint  for  Gelatinous  Arthritis  ;  Secondary  Hemorrhage ;  Recovery 

with  Useful  Limb James  M.,  six  years  of  age,  entered  the  P^piscopal  Hospital  on 

May  7,  1875,  suffering  from  gelatinous  arthritis  of  the  left  kuee,  following  au  injury 
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which  had  been  received  one  year  before.     The  joint  was  Fig.  743. 

much  swollen,  and  the  limb  was  useless,  but  there  was 
not  much  pain,  and,  as  customary  in  this  variety  of 
arthritis,  not  much  impairment  of  motion. 

Excision  was  performed  in  the  ordinary  way  on  May 
13,  six  or  seven  ligatures  being  required,  and  the  limb 
being  subsequently  dressed  as  in  my  other  cases.  On  the 
eighth  day,  all  the  ligatures  and  sutures  were  away,  the 
wound  was  mostly  united,  the  limb  was  in  excellent  posi- 
tion, and  everything  promised  an  uninterrupted  recovery. 
On  the  thirteenth  day  (May  2G),  without  any  obvious 
cause,  profuse  secondary  hemorrhage  occurred,  the  wound 
being  stuffed  with  clots,  and  the  dressings  saturated  with 
blood.  Knowing  that  no  large  vessel  had  been  divided 
in  the  operation,  and  unwilling  to  interfere  unnecessarily 
with  the  progress  of  repair,  I  did  not  open  the  wo:;nd,  but 
contented  myself  with  applying  an  ice-bag  ;  d  elevating 
the  limb.  The  bleeding  did  not  recur,  the  clot  j  which  had 
formed,  gradually  became  disintegrated,  and  were  spon- 
taneously discharged,  and  the  wound  healed  by  granula- 
tion. In  July  the  patient  could  walk  with  the  support  of 
a  simple  pasteboard  splint,  and  in  August  even  this  was 
dispensed  with,  bony  union  of  the  resected  bones  being 
by  this  time  completed.  The  patient  was  retained  in 
hospital  until  October,  1875,  a  photograph,  from  which 
the  annexed  illustration  (Fig.  743)  is  taken,  having  been 
obtained  before  his  discharge.  He  was  seen  shortly  afterwards  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  hospital,  taking  an  active  part  in  a  stone  fight  with  other  boys. 

In  the  next  case,  one  of  excision  for  gelatinous  arthritis,  in  an  adult,  1  ^^'aa 
obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  preserve  the  limb ;  amputation  of  the 
thigh  Avas  adopted  as  the  only  means  of  saving  life,  and  was  followed  by 
rapid  convalescence. 

Excision  of  the  Knee  for  Gelatinous  Arthritis  of  three  years^  standing  ;  Recurrence 
of  Caries  ;  Amputatioii ;  Recovery — J.  W.,  an  Englishman,  28  years  of  age,  and  a 
machinist  by  occupation,  was  admitted  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital  on  January  27,  187G, 
suffering  from  disease  of  the  left  knee-joint  of  three  years'  duration,  but  which  had  in- 
capacitated him  from  going  about  for  only  a  few  months.  The  case  was  recognized  as 
one  of  gelatinous  arthritis  in  an  advanced  stage,  the  joint  being  much  swollen  and  mis- 
shaped, doughy,  and  fluctuating ;  it  was  painful  and  tender  to  the  touch,  with  starting 
pains  at  night,  and  relaxation  and  manifest  disorganization  of  the  ligamentous  struc- 
tures. Extension  was  applied  by  means  of  a  weight  and  pulley,  and  the  limb  placed 
at  rest  in  a  long  fracture-box,  while  the  joint  itself  was  dressed  with  various  topical 
remedies  of  a  soothing  and  resolvent  character,  tonics,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  stimu- 
lus, being  at  the  same  time  administered  internally.  During  February,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  intra-articular  suppuration  had  occurred,  and  the  joint  was  accordingly  tapped 
with  an  exploring  trocar,  giving  exit  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  partially  purulent 
fluid. 

Although  some  relief  was  afforded  by  the  various  measures  above  referred  to,  no  per- 
manent improvement  occurred,  and  in  the  early  part  of  March,  as  the  patient's  general 
health  was  failing,  it  became  obvious  that  more  radical  interference  was  required.  Ex- 
cision was  determined  on,  rather  than  amputation,  because  the  morbid  action  in  the 
joint  was  strictly  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  articulation,  and  because  there  was 
at  least  no  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  visceral  complication. 

Accordingly,  on  March  9,  187G,  the  patient  having  been  brouglit  under  the  influence 
of  ether,  I  excised  the  joint  in  the  usual  way,  making  a  single  transverse  incision  below 
the  patella.  The  operation  presented  no  peculiar  features  except  that  it  was  attended 
with  unusually  free  bleeding,  requiring  the  application  of  eight  or  nine  ligatures.  The 
ligamentous  and  synovial  tissues  were  tound,  as  had  been  anticipated,  reduced  to  a  gela- 
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tiniform  condition,  the  semilunar  cartilages  having  almoRt  flisappeared,  the  articular 
cartilage  of  the  femur  being  widely  eroded,  and  the  femoral  condyles  deeply  carious  ;  a 
patch  of  caries,  too,  existed  on  the  i)atella,  hut  the  tihia  was  healthy.  The  joint  con- 
tain('(l  pus,  and  a  large  suppurating  bursa  extended  upwards  beneath  the  tendon  of  the 
quadriceps  extensor  femoris.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  approximated  with  iron- 
wire  sutures,  the  line  of  incision  was  dressed  with  oiled  lint,  and  the  whole  limb  was 
firmly  fixed  in  the  bracketed  wire  splint,  previously  well  padded  with  tow,  and  secured 
with  broad  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  and  bandages.  The  patient  was  then  restored  to 
his  bed,  and  the  resected  limb,  splint  and  all,  supported  on  a  pillow,  in  a  large,  loose 
fracture-box. 

A  good  deal  of  constitutional  disturbance  followed  the  operation,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
the  patient's  progress  was  for  some  weeks  satisfactory.  I  find  a  note,  on  March  20, 
that  all  the  sutures  and  ligatures  were  away,  the  wound  united,  the  discharge  lessening, 
and  union  of  the  resected  bone-surfaces  beginning.  The  pulse-rate,  however,  kept  up 
to  120  or  more,  and  the  patient  continued,  as  he  had  been  since  the  operation,  fretful 
and  des[)onding.  During  April,  it  became  evident  that  caries  had  recurred  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  limb,  and  in  May  it  was  noted  that  abscesses  had  formed  above  and  below, 
that  the  discharge  was  increasing,  and  that  the  bones  were  less  firmly  united  than  they 
had  been  a  fortnight  before;  with  the  approach  of  warm  weather,  too,  the  patient's 
strength  began  to  fail,  and  we  were  forced  to  see  that  a  further  attempt  to  save  the  limb 
would  seriously  endanger  the  patient's  life. 

On  May  11),  therefore,  a  little  more  than  ten  weeks  after  the  date  of  excision,  I 
amputated  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  thigh,  cutting  anterior 
and  posterior  flaps,  the  former  from  without  inwards,  and  the  latter  by  transfixion. 
From  the  time  of  this  operation  the  patient  convalesced  without  a  single  bad  symptom  ; 
he  was  as  cheerful  and  happy  without  his  leg  as  he  had  been  gloomy  and  discontented 
with  it.  The  flaps  united  by  adhesion  ;  the  last  ligature  dropped  on  the  fourteenth 
day ;  on  the  fifteenth  the  patient  sat  up ;  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  the  stump  was  suffi- 
ciently solid  for  him  to  begin  to  walk  with  crutches.  On  July  3,  he  was  made  an  out- 
patient, and  has  been  frequently  seen  since,  in  excellent  health  and  spirits ;  several 
osseous  spicula  have  come  away  from  his  stump,  in  which  one  sinus  still  persisted 
in  January,  1877. 

Could  the  operator  invariabl}^  recognize  in  advance  those  cases  in  which 
the  powers  of  nature  were,  and  those  in  which  they  were  not,  likely  to  prove 
sufficient  for  the  j^rocess  of  repair  after  excision,  this  department  of  surgery 
would  approximate  to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science,  and  such  a  history  as  that 
just  recorded  would  never  have  to  be  written  ;  but,  as  the  matter  stands  at 
present,  it  is  surely  the  surgeon's  duty  to  give  the  patient  the  bcnetit  of  the 
doubt,  and,  if  amputation  is  not  manifestly  called  for,  to  attempt  the  conser- 
vative operation  of  excision  ;  knowing  that,  if  necessary,  the  limb  can  be 
subsequently  removed  with  comparatively  little  risk  to  life — less,  indeed, 
according  to  Peniere's  and  Culbertson's  statistics,  than  attends  amputation  of 
the  thigh  for  disease  in  general. 

Excision  of  Knee  for  Partial  Anchylosis  loith  Arthritis  of  nineteen  years'  dura- 
tion; Recovery  with  Useful  Limb. — The  subject  of  this  case,  Kate  H.,  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Bunn,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Eipiscopal  Hospital  on  March  20,  1876.  She  had  suflered  more  or  less  from  disease 
of  the  left  knee  since  she  had  been  seven  years  old,  the  last  attack  having  kept  her  in 
bed  six  months,  and  the  joint  at  the  time  of  her  admission  being  very  painful  ami  ten- 
der, swollen,  and  somewhat  contracted;  the  tibia  was  displaced  backwards,  and  distinct 
grating  was  elicited  on  moving  the  articulation,  while  the  characteristic  "jumping"  or 
"starting"  pains  at  night  showed  the  erosion  of  the  articular  cartilages,  and  tiie  im- 
plication of  the  underlying  bone.  The  patient's  general  condition  was,  however,  satis- 
factory, and  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  j)resence  of  any  visceral  disease. 

After  consultation  with  my  colleagues,  I  excised  the  joint  in  the  usual  way  on  March 
24,  securing  the  limb  after  the  operation  in  the  bracketed  wire  splint,  and  placing  the 
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Result  of  excision  of  the  knee- 
joint. 


whole  on  a  pillow  and  in  a  large  fracture-box.     The  condi-  Fig.  744. 

tion  of  the  joint,  when  it  was  laid  o|)en,  amply  justified  our 

decision  as  to  the  necessity  of   interference,  the  semilunar 

cartilages  liaving  entirely,  and  the  crucial  ligaments  almost, 

disappeared,  the  articular  cartilages  being  eroded,  and  the 

femoral  condyles  and  tibia  being  carious.     The  greater   part 

of  the  joint  was  obliterated  by  tlie  existence  of  intra-articular 

adhesions,  while  in  front  of  the  femur  there  was  a  portion  of 

synovial  membrane  which  had   undergone  the  gelatiniform 

change,  thus  illustrating  the  fact,  which  is  familiar  to  surgeons 

wlio  see  many  of    these   cases,  that   the  gelatinous  and  the 

ordinary  Ibrm  of  artliritis  often  coexist  in  the  same  case,  and 

that,  as  regards  their  pathology,  they  differ  in  degree  rather 

than  in  kind. 

The  convalescence  of  tliis  patient  after  the  operation  was 
rapid  and  satisfactory.  Tlie  wound  imited  by  adhesion,  ex- 
cept at  its  extreme  corners ;  the  last  ligature — only  five 
were  employed — dropped  on  the  sixteenth  day ;  the  splint 
was  removed  for  the  first  time  during  the  sixth  week,  and, 
osseous  union  having  occurred,  was  replaced  by  a  pasteboard 
gutter  about  a  week  later.  By  the  middle  of  May  the  patient 
was  allowed  to  sit  up,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
month  began  to  walk  with  crutches  ;  in  the  beginning  of 
June  the  pasteboard  splint  was  exchanged  for  a  simple  soap 
plaster  and  bandage,  and  on  July  3,  one  hundred  and  one 
days  after  the  date  of  operation,  the  patient  was  discharged,  cured,  a  photograph,  from 
which  the  annexed  wood-cut  (Fig.  744)  is  taken,  having  been  previously  secured.  At 
this  time  the  wound  was  firmly  healed,  and  the  patient  could  walk  without  artificial 
assistance. 

One  of  the  most  difiicult  excisions  in  its  performance,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  in  its  results,  that  I  have  ever  met  with,  was  that 
which  was  briefly  related  on  page  446. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  two  years  afterwards,  another  lady  of  about  the  same  an^e 
(32  years),  and  also  a  school-teacher,  while  visiting  friends  in  West  Chester,  heard  of 
the  successful  result  in  this  case,  and,  consulting  Dr.  Massey  in  regard  to  her  own 
knee,  was  by  him  sent  to  me.  She  had  suffered  from  disease  of  the  articulation  in 
early  childhood,  and  when  she  came  under  my  observation  had  the  joint  fixed  by  bony 
anchylosis  at  an  angle  of  less  than  90°,  so  that  she  could  only  walk  by  the  aid  of  a 
stilt-like  support  which  she  wore  under  her  cloak.  I  operated  upon  her  knee  by  Buck's 
method  (excision  in  a  block)  on  April  17,  1879,  and  she  returned  to  her  home  in  the 
following  September,  with  a  straight  and  firm  limb,  which  has  since  constantly  increased 
in  usefulness.  Her  convalescence  was  delayed  by  profuse  suppuration,  and  by  the  oc- 
currence of  secondary  hemorrhage,  without  any  obvious  cause,  during  the  thij'd  week 
after  operation. 

I  have,  in  all,  excised  the  knee-joint  26  times  in  25  patients — one  case  was 
an  example  of  re-excision — with  22  recoveries  (one  of  these  after  amputa- 
tion), 2  cases  not  terminated,  and  only  2  deaths.  The  particulars  of  all  these 
cases  are  briefly  included  in  the  following  table : — 
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Table  showing  the  Particulars  of  Twenty-six  Cases  of  Excision  of  the 
Knee-joint  for  Disease  of  the  Articulation. 


Ko. 


Sex  and  age. 


7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


20 
21 
22 


23 
24 


25 
26 


Male,  10 
Female,  11 
Male,  18 
Male,        9 

5  Female,    9 

6  Female,    8 


Male, 
Male, 
Male, 
Male, 
Male, 
Female,  26 
Female,  30 
Male, 
Female,  32 
Female,  9 
Male,  13 
Female,    6 


Nature  of  disease. 


19    Male, 


Male,  17 
Male,  5 
Female,    6 


Male,        6 
Female,  17 


Male, 
Male, 


Anchylosis  and  arthritis 

Arthritis 
Arthritis  and  abscess 
Arthritis  and  abscess 
Artliritis  and  anchylosis 
Gelatinous  arthritis        i 

Gelatinous  arthritis  i 
Gelatinous  arthritis  | 
Gelatinous  arthritis 
Anchylosis  and  arthritis 
Gelatinous  arthritis 
Arthritis  and  anoliylosis 
Arthritis  and  anchylosis 
Arthritis  and  anchylosis 

Anchylosis 
Gelatinous  arthritis 
Arthritis  and  anchylosis 
Gelatinous  arthritis 


Gelatinous  arthritis 
Anchylosis,  etc. 
Gelatinous  arthritis 
Anchylosis,  etc. 


Gelatinous  arthritis 
Anchylosis 


Duration  of  disease    Result ;  daration  of  treat- 
before  operation.  mcnt  after  operation. 


Four  years 

Six  years 
One  year 
Three  months 
Two  years 
Three  years 


Recovered ; 
Recovered  ; 
Recovered ; 
Recovered  ; 
Recovered ; 
Recovered 


5  months 

1  year 

16  months 
;  4J  months 
;  2U  months 
;  13  months 


Remarks. 


14  Gelatinous  arthritis 
40|  Syphilitic  arthritis 


Over  two  years 
One  year 
About  two  years 
Two  years 
Three  years  i 

Nineteen  years 
Twenty-three  yrs 
Over  one  year 
Many  years 
Four  years 
Six  years 
Four  years 


One  year 
Seven  years 

[years 
Two-and-a-half 

Several  years 


Useful  limb. 

Useful  limb. 

Useful  limb. 

Useful  limb. 

Useful  limb. 

Useful  limb. 
See  No.  24. 

Useful  limb. 

Useful  limb. 

Useful  limb. 

Useful  limb. 

Amputation. 

Useful  limb. 

Useful  limb. 

Useful  limb. 

Useful  limb. 

Useful  limb. 

Useful  limb. 

Death  from 
septicaemic 
pneumonia, 
etc. 

Useful  limb. 

Useful  limb. 

Death  from 
double 
pneumonia. 
Useful  limb. 
Useful  limb. 
Re-excision  ; 
I    See  No.  6. 

Still  under  treatment  Doing  well. 

Still  under  treatment  Doing  well. 


Recovered ;  6  months 
Recovered  ;  5  months 
Recovered ;  1  year 
Recovered  ;  9  months  I 
Recovered ;  6  months 
Recovered;  3^ months 
Recovered  ;  6  montlis 
Recovered ;  15  months 
Recovered  ;  5  months 
Recovered ;  10  months 
Recovered ;  6  months 
Died  ;  4  weeks 


Nearly  two  years'  Recovered  ;  1^  years 
Several  years  I  Recovered  ;  3  months 
Two  years  Recovered  ;  10  months 

One  year  Died  ;  10  days 


Recovered ;  1  year 
Recovered ;  1  year 


III  considering  the  applicability  of  the  operation  of  excision  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  I  may  put  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  form 
of  answers  to  the  following  questions : — 

(1)  When  should  the  surgeon  abandon  expectant  measures  in  the  treatment 
of  knee-joint  disease,  and  what  may  be  considered  the  indications  for  a  resort 
to  operation  ? 

(2)  Operative  interference  having  been  resolved  upon,  how  shall  the  sur- 
geon decide  between  excision  and  amputation  ? 

In  order  to  give  an  intelligent  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  what  are  the  prospects  of  recovery  without  operation,  and  what 
the  condition  of  the  limb  is  likely  to  be  if  such  a  recovery  can  be  obtained. 
To  no  class  of  diseases  is  the  maxim  "  obsta  jirincipiis"  more  applicable  than 
to  joint-affections,  for  if  carefully  treated  from  their  beginning  they  seldom 
terminate  badly.  Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  icoujuls  of  joints,  for 
these  are  always  very  serious  injuries,  and  too  often  end,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  in  the  loss  of  life  or  limb.  But,  in  their  early  stages, 
inflammatory  affections  of  even  the  largest  joints,  whether  following  upon 
contusions  or  sprains,  or  of  non-traumatic  origin,  are  usually  quite  amenable 
to  treatment.  Xo  doubt  in  some  few  cases  there  is  such  a  constitutional  pre- 
disposition to  destructive  bone-and-joint  disease,  that  from  a  very  slight  cause 
very  serious  consequences  may  ensue :  thus,  many  years  ago,  a  boy  was  under 
my  care,  who,  from  a  fall  on   the  ice,  received  a  contusion  of  the  elbow,  fol- 
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lowed  in  a  few  days  by  suppuration  of  that  joint,  and  then  by  acute  necrosis 
of  the  humerus  and  i)yarthrosis  of  the  shoulder,  and  whose  life  was  barely 
saved  by  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint ;  but  such  cases  are  happily  excep- 
tional, and  in  a  large  majority  of  instances,  if  the  patient  can  be  at  once  put 
under  careful  and  judicious  treatment,  a  favorable  result  will  follow. 

But,  unfortunately,  these  cases  at  first  seem  so  trivial  that  they  are  too 
conmionly  neglected  until  the  disease  is  far  advanced.  And  so  it  happens 
that  in  many — perhaps  half — of  the  cases  of  joint  disease  which  are  brought 
to  our  hospitals,  the  time  has  already  past  during  which  treatment,  to  be 
most  efficient,  should  have  been  employed.  Thus  of  the  26  cases  of  knee- 
excision  embraced  in  my  table,  in  only  one  had  the  disease  lasted  less  than 
one  year,  the  duration  in  the  other  cases  ranging  from  one  to  twenty-three 
years.  I  do  not  deny  that  in  some  of  these  cases  recovery  might  perhai)S 
have  been  eventually  obtained  without  operation,  but  what  kind  of  recovery 
would  it  have  been  '{  We  do,  indeed,  meet  men  and  w^omen  hobbling  about 
on  crutches,  with  knees  bent,  and  limbs  withered  and  deformed,  and  such 
results  may  doubtless,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  called  spontaneous  cures ;  but 
what  I  maintain  is  that  the  limbs  preserved  by  expectant  treatment  in  these 
advanced  cases  of  joint  disease,  are  inferior  to  the  limbs  secured  by  the  con- 
servative operation  of  excision,  and  little,  if  any,  better  than  no  limbs  at  all. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  at  some  length,  because  I  believe  that  there 
are  still  many  members  of  the  profession  who  look  upon  excision  of  the 
knee-joint  as  a  remedy  of  doubtful  excellence,  and  who  think  that  cases  not 
bad  enough  for  amputation  should  not  be  operated  on  at  all. 

In  deciding  whether  an  operation  is  required  in  any  particular  case  of  knee- 
joint  disease,  the  surgeon  must  consider  the  age  and  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  the  duration  of  the  aiiectiou,  and  the  stage  to  which  it  has  advanced. 

As  regards  age,  no  operation  should  as  a  rule  be  performed  in  cases  occur- 
ring in  very  young  children.  No  doubt  in  some  rare  instances  the  life  of  the 
patient  may  be  in  danger  from  the  exhaustion  produced  by  an  inflamed  and 
suppurating  knee-joint,  and  in  such  cases  the  surgeon  must  choose  the  least  of 
two  evils,  and  remove  the  source  of  irritation  by  amputating  the  limb.  But 
in  the  large  majority  of 'cases  it  is  better  to  temporize,  to  put  the  part  in  as 
good  a  position  as  possible  by  straightening  the  limb,  dividing  tendons  if 
necessary,  and,  as  it  were,  patching  up  the  joint,  until  the  patient  reaches  an 
age  when  operative  interference  can  be  adopted  with  a  better  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. Excision  of  the  knee  is  not  a  very  successful  operation  in  quite  young 
children ;  these  sutler  more  from  confinement  than  those  who  are  older,  the 
restraint  necessary  during  the  after-treatment  is  more  irksome  to  them,  and 
they  are,  I  think,  more  liable  to  the  insidious  development  of  tuberculous 
and  other  constitutional  diseases.  My  own  rule  has  been  to  postpone  opera- 
tion until  the  child  has  attained  to  at  least  the  age  of  five — better  nine  or 
ten — years,  and  those  cases  which  I  have  seen  operated  on  by  others  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life,  have  usually  done  badly.  Again,  in  persons  past  the 
middle  age,  unless  amputation  is  positively  required  to  rescue  the  patient 
from  impending  death,  it  is  better  as  a  rule  to  avoid  operation.  The  mortal- 
it}"  after  excision  is  so  great  in  these  cases  that  prudent  surgery  would,  it 
seems  to  me,  under  such  circumstances,  dictate  rather  to  take  the  cliances 
of  a  cure  by  the  eflfects  of  nature,  than  to  attempt  to  hasten  recovery  by 
operation. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  Culbertson's  figures,  shows  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner  the  mortality  of  knee-joint  excision  at  difterent  ages :— 
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Table  showing  Results  of  Excision  of  the  Knee  for  Disease  at  Different 

Ages. 


Age. 

Total. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

Resolt  not 
determined. 

Mortality 

per  ceut.  of 

termioated 

caves. 

Under  5  years        .... 
Between    5  and  10  years 

10    "    15     "           .         . 

15    "    20     "           .         . 

««         20    "    25     "            .         . 

««         25    "    30     '*            .         . 

«'         30    "    40     " 

Over  40  years        .... 

Age  not  stated       .... 

19 
106 
99 
84 
67 
55 
65 
19 
89 

11 
88 
81 
58 
40 
34 
38 
9 
60 

7 
17 

18 
25 
26 
20 
27 
10 
28 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

38.9 
16.2 
17.2 
30.1 
39.4 
37.0 
41.5 
52.6 
31.8 

Aggregates 

603 

419 

178 

6 

29.8 

The  most  favorable  age  for  excision  of  the  knee,  as  regards  life,  is  from  five 
to  ten,  but  there  is  more  risk  then  of  consecutive  shortening  than  at  a  later 
age,  and  the  occurrence  of  bony  union  is  obtained  with  more  difficulty ;  hence 
the  period  of  puberty  is  upon  the  whole  that  which  may  be  considered  to 
furnish  the  most  favorable  results. 

In  considering  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  when  the  question  of 
operation  arises,  the  surgeon  must  remember  that  these  are  essentially 
chronic  cases,  and  that  there  can  seldom  be  any  justification  for  haste  in 
operating,  when  by  delaying  a  few  weeks,  or  even  months,  the  patient  may 
be  placed  by  constitutional  and  hygienic  treatment  in  a  more  favorable  con- 
dition to  sustain  whatever  operation  ma}'  be  necessary.  The  presence  of 
visceral  disease,  whether  of  the  lungs  or  abdominal  organs,  must  usually  be 
considered  a  positive  contraindication  to  excision,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, unless  the  local  condition  of  the  knee  render  amputation  imperative, 
no  operation  should,  as  a  rule,  be  performed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
patient  presents  no  evidence  of  visceral  disease,  and  the  general  health  seems 
to  be  directly  suftering  from  the  irritation  arising  from  the  diseased  joint, 
the  timely  removal  of  the  source  of  disturbance  either  by  excision  or  amputa- 
tion may  prove  the  starting-point  of  rapid  convalescence. 

The  duration  of  the  malady  must  be  considered  by  the  surgeon  in  any  case 
of  knee-joint  disease  before  deciding  upon  the  propriety  of  an  operation.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  hold  that  a  surgeon  is  bound  invariably  to  wait  a 
certain  number  of  weeks  or  months  to  give,  as  is  often  said,  a  "  fair  trial"  to 
other  treatment  before  recommending  an  operation,  for  I  believe  that  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  course  and  natural  history  of  the  disease  will  often 
enable  him  to  say  at  once  whether  any  i)articular  case  can  or  cannot  be  bene- 
fited by  expectant  measures.  In  their  early  stages,  as  I  have  before  re- 
marked, these  knee-joint  aifections  are  quite  amenable  to  treatment,  and 
hence,  putting  out  of  the  question  some  few  cases  of  very  rapid  articular 
disorganization  in  which  amputation  is  required,  a  judicious  surgeon  would 
in  cases  of  recent  origin  endeavor  to  obtain,  and  would  probably  succeed  in 
obtaining,  a  natural  cure  by  placing  the  joint  in  good  position,  and  at  rest, 
by  relieving  intra-articular  pressure  by  the  use  of  continuous  extension,  and 
by  combating  the  morbid  process  by  careful  constitutional  and  local  treat- 
ment. 

In  a  recent  case,  then,  an  operation  can  seldom  be  required  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  disease  has  lasted  many  years,  the  process  of  natural  cure  (such 
as  it  is)  being  pretty  well  advanced,  and  the  patient  perhaps  past  the  age  at 
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which  excision  would  be  likely  to  prove  successful,  the  prudent  surgeon 
will  usually  decline  an  operation,  and  content  himself  with  straightening 
the  limb  either  hy  gradual  or  immediate  extension,  then  [)Iacing  it  at  rest  in 
a  suitable  splint,  and  simply  aiding  nature  to  complete  the  cure  by  anchylo- 
sis. But  in  the  intermediate  cases  (and,  as  already  remarked,  these  consti- 
tute a  large  proportion  of  those  which  come  under  the  care  of  the  hospital 
surgeon),  when  the  disease  has  already  lasted  many  mouths  or  even  several 
years,  and  when  from  careful  exximination  of  the  joint  the  surgeon  is  satisfied 
that  its  functions  are  permanently  abolished,  an  operation  may  often  be  pro- 
perly recommended  as  a  means  both  of  preventing  suftering  and  of  restoring 
the  patient  to  active  life  more  promptly  than  can  do  done  by  any  other  mode 
of  treatment. 

Even  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  the  duration  of  the  disease,  is  the 
stage  to  which  it  has  advanced;  and  it  is  here  to  be  remembered  that  the 
course  of  these  joint-aftections  varies  much  in  different  cases.  Xo  operation 
is,  as  a  rule,  justifiable  as  long  as  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, no  matter  how  long  the  patient  may  have  been  affected ;  no  prudent 
surgeon  would  recommend  either  excision  or  amputation  in  a  case  of  mere 
hydrarthrosis.  Xor  even  in  a  case  in  which  all  the  tissues  of  the  joint  are 
evidently  implicated  should  an  operation  be  hastily  recommended,  as  long  as 
the  integrity  of  the  parts  is  maintained,  and  a  hojDe  remains  that  by  sulxlu- 
ing  the  inflammation  the  usefulness  of  the  articulation  may  be  preserved. 
But  when  the  relaxed  condition  of  the  joint,  and  the  occurrence  of  consecu- 
tive dislocation,  show  that  the  crucial  ligaments  and  semilunar  cartilages 
have  disappeared ;  when  the  limb  is  contracted  and  helpless,  and  the  patient 
gives  a  history  of  repeated  relapses  from  comparatively  slight  injuries  ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  doughy,  semi-elastic  character  of  the  swelling 
shows  the  existence  of  gelatinous  arthritis  (the  typical  "white  swelling"  of 
the  older  writers),  an  operation  may  be  properly  resorted  to  even  though  the 
limb  be  at  the  time  in  a  quiet  condition.  When  in  addition  the  joint  is  in  a 
state  of  suppuration,  and  still  more  if  there  be  caries  of  the  articular  surfaces, 
an  operation  may  be  considered  (other  things  being  favorable)  as  almost  im- 
perative. 

In  saying  this  I  am  not  ignoring  the  fact  that  Mr.  Haward  and  other 
British  surgeons  have  applied  mineral  acids,  and  ^Ir.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Dublin, 
the  potassa  cum  calee^  to  the  interior  of  diseased  knee-joints,  and  have  recom- 
mended these  modes  of  treatment  as  substitutes  for  excision,  as  has  Mr. 
Wright  the  laying  open  of  the  joint  and  scraping  away  the  diseased  struc- 
tures. But  the  results  of  these  methods  have  not  been  uniformly  favorable, 
and  excision  has  been  found  so  satisfactory  in  my  own  hands  that  I  have  not 
felt  tempted  to  abandon  a  tried  and  proved  operation,  for  a  procedure  which 
at  least  has  not  as  yet  been  shown  to  be  an  improvement. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  cases  of  gelatinous  arthritis,  an  operation  may 
be  properly  recommended  at  a  comparatively  early  period ;  the  reason  for 
this  is  that  in  the  gelatinous  form  of  the  disease  there  is  commonly  no  ten- 
dency to  a  spontaneous  recoveiy,  and  though  in  private  practice,  among  the 
more  wealthy  classes,  such  a  case  may  occasionally  be  brought  to  a  favorable 
termination,  in  the  class  of  patients  met  with  in  hospitals,  a  recovery  with- 
out operation  may  practically  be  considered  as  out  of  the  question. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  has  of  necessity  been  to  a  great  degree 
anticipated  in  considering  the  first.  The  choice  between  excision  and  ampu- 
tation must  largely  depend  on  the  surgeon's  belief  as  to  the  relative  gravit}' 
of  the  tw^o  operations,  and  upon  this  point  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  regard  excision  as  a  much  more  serious  operation  than  the  other.  This  is 
not  a  question  to  be  decided  by  statistics  (though  I  believe  that  if  the  com- 
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parison  could  be  fairly  made  the  result  would  be  found  in  favor  of  amputa- 
tion), for  excision  is  habitually  performed  in  selected  cases,  while  all  the  rest 
are  reserved  for  amputation. 

And  this  is,  indeed,  the  true  point  of  view  from  which  to  look  upon  the 
question.  The  surgeon's  first  thought  should  undoubtedly  be  of  excision — 
for  when  successful  the  result  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  best  result  of 
ami»utation — but  before  deciding  upon  this  operation  he  should  weigh  well 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  age  and  constitutional  condition  of  the 
patient,  the  extent  to  which  the  bones  entering  into  the  articulation  are 
atfected,  and  the  facilities  -which  will  be  aftbrded  by  the  patient's  surround- 
ings for  conducting  the  after-treatment  (often  })rolonged  and  wearisome)  to  a 
successful  issue.  !lf  then  the  patient  be  neither  too  young  nor  too  old,  if 
there  be  no  evidence  of  visceral  complication,  if  the  disease  be  sufficiently 
limited  to  allow  of  .its  entire  removal  without  taking  away  so  much  bone  as 
would  materially  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  limb,  and  if  the  patient  be  so 
situated  that  the  question  of  the  time  required  for  recovery  is  of  secondary 
importance,  the  surgeon  should  choose  excision,  and  by  doing  so  will  probably 
succeed  in  preserving  for  his  patient  a  limb  better  than  any  artificial  substi- 
tute, and  in  most  cases  better  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  unaided  powers 
of  nature  ;  under  opposite  circumstances,  provided  that  the  case  is  bad  enough  to 
require  any  operation,  amputation  should  be  resorted  to,  and  the  surgeon  who 
employs  it  under  such,  and  only  under  such,  circumstances,  will  not  have 
occasion  to  regret  his  decision. 

Comparatively  a  successful  operation  when  performed  for  chronic  joint- 
disease,  excision  of  the  knee  is  a  very  grave  procedure  in  cases  of  icound  of 
the  articulation,  and  is  so  fatal  in  cases  of  gunshot  injury  that  it  may  fairly 
be  questioned  whether  it  should  not  be  banished  from  military  surgery. 
The  figures  bearing  upon  this  point  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  statistics  of  Gurlt  and  Culbertson : — 

Table  showing  Results  of  Excision  of  the  Knee  for  Injury  and  for 

Disease. 


Nature  of  case. 

Total. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

1     Mortality 
Result  not    i  V^t  cent,  of 
determined.      terminated 

^        cases. 

Gunshot  wound        .... 

Other  injury 

Disease     ...... 

146 

28 
603 

33 

17 

419 

Ill 
11 

178 

2 
6 

77.1 
39.3 
29.8 

Aggregates 

777 

469 

300 

8 

39.0 

The  result  as  to  the  ultimate  usefulness  of  the  preserved  limb,  in  cases  of 
knee-excision,  is,  in  most  cases,  very  satisfactor}'.  Of  the  9  cases  of  excision 
for  gunshot  wound,  in  Gurlt's  tablc,^  the  ''end-result"  was  "very  good"  in 
5,  and  "  good"  in  3 ;  while  the  17  recoveries  after  excision  for  other  forms  of 
injury,  tabulated  by  Culbertson,  gave  3  "jun-fect,"  and  11  "useful"  limbs. 
My  own  list  of  22  recoveries  has  given  one  amjiutation,  one  re-excision,  and 
one  doubtful  case,  leaving  19  in  which  the  utility  of  the  limb  was  assured, 
the  permanence  of  the  benefit  derived  having,  in  many  of  these  cases,  been 
verified  years  after  the  operation.  The  following  sunnuary  shows  the  ulti- 
mate result  iu  Culbertson's  603  cases  of  excision  for  disease : — 


>  See  page  470. 
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Recovered  without  further  operation           .         .         .  354  or  58.7  per  cent. 

Recovered  with  useful  limbs      .....  246  or  40.8  " 

Died  without  further  operation            .         .         .          .  1G6  or  27.5  " 

Result  undetermined  without  further  operation  .          .  5  or    0.8  " 

Recovered  after  subsequent  amputation      .         .         .65  or  10.8  " 

Died  after  subsequent  amputation      .         .         .         .  12  or    2.0  " 

Result  undetermined  after  subsequent  amputation       .  1  or    0.2  " 
Death-rate  of  terminated  cases  in  which  no  further 

operation  was  performed          ....  31.9  " 

The  antiseptic  method  is  extolled  by  Oilier^  in  its  application  to  excision  of 
the  knee,  and  he  records  7  cases  treated  with  antiseptic  precautions,  of 
which  6  ended  in  recovery,  and  1  in  death — apparently  as  the  result  of  car- 
bolic-acid poisoning.  These  results  are  not  as  good  as  those  which  I  have 
myself  obtained  without  any  attempt  to  enforce  Listerian  measures.  Oilier 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  preserving  the  periosteum  and  joint- 
capsule,  making  a  small  H -shaped  incision  in  order  to  expose  the  bones,  and 
additional  lateral  incisions  for  drainage.  He  takes  particular  pains  not  to 
divide  the  lateral  ligaments,  and,  removing  the  patella,  employs  sutures  not 
only  to  keep  the  sawn  Ijones  in  apposition,  but  also  to  unite  the  tendon  of 
the  quadriceps  femoris  above  to  the  ligamentum  patellte  below.  In  trau- 
matic cases,  he  advises  that  a  single,  longitudinal,  median  incision  should  be 
adopted,  dividing  the  patella,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  should  not 
be  removed.  He  attributes  the  first  employment  of  the  transverse  section  of 
the  patella,  as  practised  by  Golding  Bird,  to  Volkmann. 

Excision  of  the  Patella. — What  is  sometimes  called  partial  excision  of 
the  patella — that  is,  gouging  away  its  external  surface — is  an  operation 
attended  by  no  particular  risk,  and  may  be  resorted  to  without  hesitation  in 
cases  of  caries  or  superficial  necrosis  affecting  this  bone ;  I  have  myself  per- 
formed such  an  operation,  in  a  case  of  syphilitic  necrosis,  with  a  favorable 
result.  But  when  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  is  removed,  the  knee-joint 
is  necessarily  implicated,'^  and  the  danger  correspondingly  increased.  The 
operation  may  be  required  in  cases  of  compound  fracture,  especially  from 
gunshot  injury,  or  of  caries  or  necrosis.  The  bone  may  be  conveniently 
exposed  by  means  of  a  crucial  incision.  Heyfelder  and  Boeckel  tabulate 
twelve  cases,  to  which  may  be  added  others  recorded  by  Knode,  Wood,  and 
Gay,  and  two  cases  referred  to  by  Prof.  Agnew  as  having  occurred  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Of  the  whole  17  cases,  3  are  said  to  have  proved 
fatal,  and  3  to  have  required  subsequent  amputation,  while  11  terminated 
successfully. 

Resection  of  the  Bones  of  the  Leg. — Resection  of  the  tihia  may  be 
required  in  cases  of  irreducible  compound  fracture,  ununited  fracture,  or  frac- 
ture united  with  great  deformity  ;  and  complete  excision  of  the  shaft  of  the 
bone  has  been  successfully  practised  by  various  surgeons  in  cases  of  acute 
necrosis  following  subperiosteal  abscess.  The  bone  may  be  readily  exposed 
by  a  longitudinal  incision  over  its  anterior,  subcutaneous  surface,  supple- 
mented, if  necessary,  by  a  short  transverse  cut.  When  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  tibia  is  resected,  a  corresponding  disk  must  ordinarily  be  removed  from 
the  fibula,  so  as  to  allow  union  to  occur  without  altering  the  axis  of  the  limb. 
In  cases  of  acute  necrosis,  however,  the  fibula  is  not  interfered  with,  and  the 

>  Revue  de  Chirurgie,  10  Avril  ot  10  Mai,  1883. 

*  Boeckel,  of  Strasbourg,  quotes  a  case  in  which  Held  removed  the  whole  patella,  in  a  state  of 
necrosis,  without  opening  the  joint,  which  was  walled  off  by  a  layer  of  granulations;  such  au 
operation  is  practically  little  more  than  a  sequestrotomy. 
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tibial  shaft  is  removed  subperiosteally  by  dividing  it  with  a  chain-saw,  and 
then  wrenching  either  end  from  its  epiphyseal  attachment  with  the  lion-jawed 
forceps. 

The  fibula  may  be  resected  with  much  less  hesitation  than  the  tibia,  and, 
indeed,  provided  that  the  external  malleolus  is  preserved,  it  may  be  entirely 
removed  without  materially  impairing  the  usefulness  of  the  limb.  If  the 
malleolus  be  lost,  the  foot  is  apt  to  become  everted.  A  single  longitudinal 
incision  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  suffices  to  expose  the  bone,  which  is 
then  divided  with  a  chain-saw,  and  carefully  separated  from  its  attachments, 
the  periosteum  being,  if  possible,  preserved.  In  excising  the  upper  end  of 
the  libula  (Fig.  745)  there  is  some  little  risk  of  opening  the  kuee-joint,  which, 

Fig.  745. 
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Resection  of  upper  end  of  fibula. 

according  to  Lenoir,  communicates  with  the  tibio-fibular  articulation  once  in 
ten  times. 

The  results  of  these  operations,  except  in  cases  of  compound  fracture,  are 
quite  satisfactory.  On  page  447  will  be  found  a  brief  reference  to  a  case  of 
acquired  deformity  of  the  leg  which  I  succeeded  in  remedying  by  a  resection 
of  both  bones.  The  following  table,  borrowed  from  Ilej-felder  and  Boeckel,' 
shows  the  result  in  125  cases  of  leg-excision  for  various  causes : — 

Table  showing  Results  of  Excision  of  the  Bones  of  the  Leg  for  Various 

Conditions. 


Nature  of  case. 

Number  of 
cases. 

Recovered. 

Complete 
success. 

Incomplete 
success. 

Died. 

Fracture  

False  joint 

Deformity  of  cdllus    .... 

Incurvation 

Organic  disease         .... 

6.5 
11 
16 
11 
22 

47 
11 
\h 
11 
20 

43 
10 
14 
11 
19 

4 
1 
1 
0 
1 

18 
0 
1 
0 
2 

Aggregates 

125 

104 

97 

7 

21 

>  Op.  cit.,  p.    22. 
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The  next  table  shows  the  results  of  387  cases  in  which  resection  of  the  leg- 
bones  was  performed  during  the  late  American  war.' 

Table  showing  Results  of  Excision  of  the  Bones  of  the  Leg  for  Gunshot 

Injury. 


Period  of  operation. 

Total. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

Undeter- 
mined. 

Mortality 

per  cent,  of 

terminated 

casoB. 

Primary 

Intermediate     ..... 
Secondary          ..... 
Unknown           ..... 

21.5 

87 
50 

3r) 

148 

58 
42 

27 

67 
29 

8 
4 

4 

31.1 
33.3 

16.0 
12.0 

Aggregates 

387 

275 

108 

4 

28.2 

The  results  in  the  treatment  of  compound  fractures  are  thus  seen  to  be  far 
from  encouraging ;  the  mortality  in  civil  practice  being  27.4  per  cent,  and 
that  in  army-surger.y  28.2  per  cent.,  somewhat  loss,  it  is  true,  than  the  mor- 
tality of  amputation  in  this  locality,  but  proportionately  higher  when  it  is 
remembered  that  resection  is  an  operation  reserved  for  selected  cases — for 
such  as  are  considered  to  offer  a  prospect  of  preserving  both  life  and  limb. 

Excision  of  the  Ankle. — Strictly  speaking,  this  term  should  be  limited 
to  an  operation  involving  the  removal,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  tibio-tarsal 
articulation,  and  no  more ;  but  it  is  habitually  applied  Ijy  surgical  writers  to 
other  and  more  extensive  operations  as  well,  to  all  ankle-joint  excisions,  in 
fact,  even  if  supplemented  by  removal  of  the  whole  astragalus,  or  even  of 
more  distant  bones. 

First  performed  by  the  elder  Moreau,  in  1792,  this  operation  has  never 
acquired  great  popularity  at  the  hands  of  surgeons  generally,  many  thinking 
it  better,  in  cases  requiring  any  interference,  to  amputate  by  Syme's  or  by 
Pirogoff's  method.  But  while  the  stumps  afforded  by  these  procedures  are 
most  serviceable,  they  do  not  equal,  either  in  appearance  or  in  usefulness,  the 
member  preserved  by  a  successful  excision,  and  hence,  in  all  suitable  cases, 
the  latter  operation  should,  I  think,  be  given  the  preference.  It  may  be 
practised  in  cases  of  compound  fracture  or  dislocation,  as*  well  as  of  chronic 
disease  of  the  articulation. 

Excision  of  the  ankle-joint  may  be  performed  by  means  of  two  lateral 
incisions,  one  behind  either  malleolus,  or,  which  I  consider  preferable,  by 
means  of  a  semilunar  incision,  made  to  pass  around  the  lower  border  of  the 
outer  malleolus,  and  then  continued  longitudinally  in  the  line  of  the  fibula. 
(Fig.  746.)  The  anterior  portion  of  this  wound  should  not  be  prolonged 
so  far  as  to  risk  the  division  of  cither  the  extensor  tendons  or  the  dorsal 
artery  of  the  foot.  The  peroneal  tendons  having  been  severed,  it  is  conve- 
nient, before  going  further,  to  remove  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  which 
may  be  done'either  with  cutting  pliers  or  with  a  small  saw.  Polaillon 
divides  the  fibula  with  a  chain-saw  above  the  malleolus,  leaving  the  latter 
attached  to  the  bones  of  the  foot,  but  there  are  some  advantages  in  the  ordinary 
method,  as  allowing  more  thorough  examination  of  tne  astragalus.  In  trau- 
matic cases,  a  partial  excision,  involving  only  the  articulating  extremities  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  will  often  be  sufiieient,  and  in  cases  of  disease,  if  the 
astragalus  be  but  slightly  affected,  it  will  be  enough  to  remove  its  upper  sur- 

^  Medical  and  Surgical  History,  etc.,  Third  Surgical  Volume,  page  875. 
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face  with  saw  or  cutting  pliers,  and  then  to  apply  tlie  gouge  and  osteotrite 
to  any  softened  or  carious  patclies  that  may  be  found  remaining.  But  under 
other  eircumstances  the  astragalus  should  be  removed  entire.     The  surgeon 


746. 


Excision  of  the  ankle-joint. 

next  turns  the  foot  inward,  and,  having  carefully  cleared  the  lower  end  of 
the  tibia  with  the  probe-pointed  knife,  cuts  away  the  inner  malleolus  with 
strong  forceps,  and  then  removes  as  much  of  the  tibia  as  may  be  thought 
desirable  with  the  chain-saw,  or,  which  I  think  preferable,  as  rendering  the 

operation  easier,  makes  a  second,  short 
Fig.  747.  incision  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb, 

and  then  divides  the  tibia  with  a  nar- 
row-bladed  saw,  passed  directly  across 
from  one  side  to  the  other. 

During  the  after-treatment  of  ankle- 
joint  excision,  the  limb  may  be  kept  in 
a  fracture-box,  or,  which  I  prefer,  in  a 
bracketed  wire  splint  such  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  747.  The  foot  must  be  kept 
well  supported,  lest  a  condition  of  ac- 
quired talipes  Cquinus  result.  Fig.  748 
illustrates  the  result  in  a  case  of  partial 
excision  of  the  ankle  for  compound  frac- 
ture and  dislocation,  done  in  my  wards 
at  the  University  Hospital  by  my  assis- 
tant. Dr.  H.  R.  Wharton.  In  two  cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  joint,  in 
which  I  have  resorted  to  complete  excision,  the  j)atients  did  well  as  regarded 
their  local  condition,  but  died  some  months  after  the  operation  from  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis. 

The  statistics  of  ankle-joint  excision  have  been  investigated  by  several  wri- 
ters, including  Spillman,  Hancock,  Poinsot,  Grossheim,  Gurlt,  and  Culbertson. 
The  last-named  surgeon  has  collected*  124  cases  of  the  operation  as  performed 


Bracketed  wire-splint  for  after-treatment  of 
excisions  of  the  ankle-joint. 


Op.  cit.,  p.  297. 
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for  disease,  of  which  only  10  are  known  to  have  terminated  fatally.     The 
affection  for  which  the  operation  was  practised  was  in  most  cases  arthritis  or 


Fig.  748. 


Result  of  ankle-joint  excision. 


caries,  but  in  some  instances  necrosis  or  bony  tumor.     The  results  may  be 
seen  in  the  annexed  table : — 

Table  showing  Results  of  Excision  of  the  Ankle-joint  for  Disease. 


Extent  of  operation. 

Total. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

Result  not 
determined. 

Mortality 

per  cent,  of 

terminated 

cases. 

Partial  excision          .... 
Complete  excision      .... 
Not  stated 

68 

51 

5 

57 

45 

5 

4 
6 

7 

6.6 
11.8 

Aggregates 

124 

107 

10 

7 

8.5 

The  same  author  has  collected^  154  cases  of  excision  for  injury  (other  than 
gunshot  wound),  and  45  cases  in  which  (jinishot  ivjury  was  the  cause  of  opera- 
tion.*   The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  tables : — 

1  Ibid. 

«  The  operation  of  excision  of  the  ankle-joint  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  military 
surgery  by  Laugenbeck,  in  1859. 
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Table  showing  Results  of  Excision  op  the  Ankle-joint  for  Injury  other 

THAN  Gunshot  Wound. 


Extent  of  operation. 

Total. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

RcHult  not 
dutermlDed. 

Mortality 

per  cent,  of 

terminated 

cases. 

Partial  excision         .... 
Complete  excision     .... 

147 

7 

126 

7 

19 
19 

2 

13.1 
0.0 

Aggregates 

154        1      133 

2 

12.5 

Table  showing  Results  of  Excision  of  the  Ankle-joint  for  Gunshot 

Injury.^ 


Extent  of  operation. 

Total. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

Mortality 

per  cent,  of 

terminated 

cases. 

Partial  excision                  

Complete  excision 

Not  stated 

8 
19 
18 

5 
13 
15 

3 
6 
3 

37.5 
31.6 
16.7 

Aggregates 

45 

33 

12 

26.7 

Grossheira's  figures,  derived  from  the  Franco-German  war,  are  less  flatter- 
ing :  50  complete  excisions  gave  26  recoveries,  20  deaths,  and  4  undeter- 
mined— a  mortality  of  43.5  per  cent. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  47  partial 
excisions  (including,  however,  operations  on  the  tarsal  bones)  gave  33  reco- 
veries and  only  14  deaths,  a  mortality  of  but  29.8  per  cent.  Gurlt's  figures 
embrace  150  cases,  with  51  deaths,  a  mortality  of  34  per  cent. 

The  utility  of  the  limb  preserved  by  ankle-joint  excision  has  been  usually 
satisfactory.  Culbertson  tabulates^  177  good  results  out  of  196,  in  which 
this  point  was  inquired  into,  a  proportion  of  more  than  90  per  cent.  Gurlt's 
table  of  "  end-results"  in  military  surgery^  gives,  out  of  55  cases,  29  which 
were  "  good"  or  "  very  good,"  23  which  were  "  medium,"  and  only  3  which 
were  really  "bad."  Staufi",  as  quoted  by  Rose,  gives  the  proportion  of  good 
results  after  excision  of  the  ankle  as  75  per  cent. 

Excision  of  the  Astragalus. — This  operation  appears  to  have  been  first 
performed  in  1582,  by  a  surgeon  of  Duisburg,  whose  case,  but  not  whose 
name,  is  recorded  by  Fabricius  Ilildanus.  The  astragalus  may  be  excised 
when  carious  or  necrosed,  or  in  cases  of  compound  fracture  or  dislocation. 
Simple  dislocations  may  also  prove  an  indication  for  the  operation,  if  the 
displaced  bone  cannot  be  replaced,  and  if  it  threaten  to  produce  sloughing 
by  pressure  upon  the  integument. 

Excision  of  the  astragalus  may  be  conveniently  effected  by  making  a  semi- 
lunar incision  on  the  anterior  and  external  aspect  of  the  joint  (Fig.  749). 
The  removal  of  the  bone  may  be  rendered  easier  by  first  cutting  across  its 
neck  with  stronij  pliers,  and  then  dislodging  each  fragment  in  succession 
with  elevator  and  forceps,  using  the  probe-pointed  knife  in  the  deep  parts  of 
the  wound.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  bone  has  to  be  removed  piece-meal 
by  means  of  the  gouge. 

My  personal  experience  in  excision  of  the  astragalus  is  limited  to  two 


'  See  also  tables  on  pages  444  atul  445. 
«  Ibid.,  page  302. 


»  See  page  470. 
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cases — one  in  which  I  successfully  removed  the  bone,  in  a  state  of  necrosis, 
following  injury,  in  a  man  aged  4U  ;  and  another  in  which  I  removed   both 

Fig.  749. 


k   ^ 


Excision  of  the  astragalus. 

astragalus  and  calcaneum,  in  an  old  man,  for  caries,  the  patient  doing  well 
for  several  months  as  regarded  his  local  condition,  but  ultimately  dying  from 
pulmonary  phthisis. 

The  statistics  of  excision  of  the  astragalus  have  been  particularly  investi- 
gated by  Hancock'  and  b}^  Poinsot.^  The  former  author  has  collected  112 
cases  of  total,  and  28  of  partial  excision.  Of  the  complete  operations,  79 
gave  the  patients  useful  limbs,  2  were  followed  by  amputation,  and  19  by 
death,  the  result  in  12  cases  not  having  been  ascertained ;  the  mortalitv 
of  terminated  cases  was,  therefore,  19  per  cent.  The  partial  operations 
gave  18  satisfactory  recoveries,  8  less  satisfactory  or  unknown  results,  and  2 
amputations,  of  which  1  was  followed  by  death.  Poinsot's  table  embraces 
144  cases,  of  which  26,  or  18  per  cent.,  terminated  fixtally. 

The  joint  between  the  astragalus  and  the  calcaneum  has  been  successfully 
excised  by  Mr.  Annandale. 

Excision  of  the  Calcaneum. — This  operation,  which  appears  to  have  been 
first  employed  by  Monteggia,  in  1814,  is  sometimes  required  for  the  relief  of 
caries  or  necrosis,  though  in  the  latter  case  the  extraction  of  sequestra,  and 
in  the  former  free  gouging,  or  Sedillot's  operation  of  evidement,  will  ordinarily 
be  sufficient. 

Various  methods  have  been  adopted  for  the  excision  of  the  os  calcis.  The 
plan  of  raising  a  heel-flap,  as  in  amputation  by  Syme's  method,  is  objection- 
able, as  leaving  a  scar  on  the  sole  which  may  interfere  with  walking.  Prof. 
Erichsen  advises  the  turning  down  of  an  elli])tic-  flap,  constituted  of  the 
plantar  tissues,  and  the  formation  of  lateral,  triangular  flaps,  by  carrying  a 

•  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Foot  and  Ankle-joint,  pp.  205-268.     London,  1873. 
2  De  I'intervention  chirurgicalo  dans  les  luxations  compliquees  du  coude-pied,  pp.  252-271. 
Paris,  1877. 

VOL.  IV. — 34 
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longitudinal  incision  through  the  tendo  Achillis  to  meet  the  first  wound. 
Mr^  llohnc's's  method  seems  to  me  prclerahle.  In  this  mode  of  performing 
the  operation  (Fig.  750),  an  incision  is  made  on  the  level  of  the  upper  portion 

Fig.  750. 


-^^^m'lr.f'^^^ 


Excision  of  the  calcaneum. 


of  the  bone,  beginning  at  the  ir,ner  edge  of  tl]«  tenuo  Achillis  (which  it 
divides),  and  then  passing  around  the  back  and  outer  surface  of  the  foot,  as 
far  forward  as  a  point  midwaj''  between  the  heel  and  base  of  the  fifth  meta- 
tarsal bone.  From  near  the  anterior  end  of  this  incision,  a  second  is  made  at 
right  angles  to  it,  yiassing  downwards  to  the  beginning  of  the  grooved  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  os  calcis.  A  flap  is  thus  marked  out,  which  includes  the 
cut  peronei  tendons,  and  which  is  then  reflected  from  the  bone  ;  the  ligaments 
of  the  calcaneo-cuboid  joint  are  next  divided,  when  the  calcaneum  itself  can 
be  slightly  displaced  inwards^  thus  rendering  easier  the  division  of  the  various 
ligaments  which  unite  it  to  the  astragalus.  This  having  been  accom]»lished, 
the  bone  is  again  twisted  outwards^  and  cautiously  separated  from  the  soft 
tissues  on  its  iinier  side.  The  calcaneum  having  been  removed,  a  strip  of 
oiled  lint  is  placed  in  the  cavity  which  is  left,  and  the  limb  secured,  with 
the  foot  at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg,  by  adjusting  an  anterior,  moulded  splint, 
or  the  bracketed  wire  splint  recommended  for  the  after-treatment  of  excision 
of  the  ankle.* 

Southam,  of  Liverpool,  and  Lund,  of  Manchester,  have  still  further  sim- 
plified the  operation  by  making  but  a  single  external  incision,  beginning  as 
in  Holmes's  method,  and  carried  forward  to  a  ]^oint  midway  between  the 
ti^)  of  the  malleolus  and  the  projection  of  the  filth  metatarsal  bone. 

Ollier's  method  consists  in  making  an  incision  on  the  older  side  of  the 
tendo  Achillis,  extending  from  a  point  nearly  one  inch  above  the  level  of  the 
tip  of  the  external  malleolus  to  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneum  ;  a 
second  incision  passes  from  the  lower  end  of  the  first,  along  the  outer  side  of 
the  foot,  to  a  point  half  an  inch  above  and  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  fifth 

*  See  Fig.  747,  page  526. 
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metatarsal.  These  incisions  are  next  deepened  through  tlie  calcaneal  perios- 
teum, this  mcnibrane  being  separated,  with  the  overlying  tendons,  from  the 
bone,  which   is  then   seized  and 


extracted 


Fig.  751. 


astragaloid 


after  division  of  its 
attachments.  The 
tendo  Achillis  is  not  divided, 
but  its  insertion  is  pushed  off  to- 
gether with  the  periosteum. 

The  subperiosteal  method, 
judging  from  the  report  of  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  subject  in  the 
Clinical  Society  of  Loudon,  does 
not  appear  to  have  met  with 
much  favor  at  the  hands  of 
British  surgeons,  and,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Vincent's^  statistics, 
which  will  be  again  referred  to, 
it  has  been  followed  by  a  mortal- 
ity almost  the  double  of  that 
which  attends  the  operation  when 
no  attempt  to  preserve  the  perios- 
teum is  made.  In  many  cases 
partial  excision  or  free  gouging, 
as  by  Sedillot's  method  {evidement 
des  os),  will  prove  sufficient,  and 
when  applicable  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  extirpation.  The  result 
of  such  an  operation,  performed 
by  Dr.  Wharton  in  my  wards  at 
the  University  Hospital,  for  cario- 
necrosis  following  frostbite,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  751. 

The  statistics  of  this  operation 
have  been  studied  by  Burrall,^  of 

New  York,  and  hy  Polaillon^  and  Vincent,*  of  Paris.  The  last-named 
surgeon  has  collected  79  cases,  to  which  may  be  added  6  additional  (success- 
ful) cases  recorded  by  McGuire  and  Poore,  giving  a  total  of  85,  of  which  but 
5  are  known  to  have  terminated  fatally. 

Total  number  of  cases,  85. 

Recovered,  with  useful  limb,  55,  or  64.7  per  cent. 

Recovered,  but  without  much  use  of  limb,  5,  or  5.9  per  cent. 

Amputated,  10,  or  11.8  per  cent. 

Died,  5,  or  5.1)  per  cent. 

Result  undetermined,  10,  or  11.8  per  cent. 

Mortality  of  sub-periosteal  cases  (3  out  of  23),  13  per  cent. 

Excision  of  the  Anterior  Tarsal  Bones. — The  tarsal  bones,  other  than 
the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  rarely  admit  of  excision,  their  diseased  condi- 
tions, when  too  far  advanced  for  successful  gouging,  commonly  necessitating 
amputation.     I  have,  however,  myself,  on  a  few  occasions,  removed  one  or 


Result  of  partial  excisioa  of  os  calcis.  The  patient  had 
also  lost  his  toes  by  frostbite,  but  had,  nevertheless,  a  very 
useful  foot. 


'  De  I'ablation  du  calcaneum,  etc.     Paris,  1876. 

«  Bellevue  and  Charity  Hospital  Reports,  p.  91.     New  York,  1870. 

'  Archives  Gen6rales  de  M6decine,  Sept.  etOct.  1869. 


*  Op.  cit. 
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more  bones  of  the  tai-sus,  the  most  extensive  operation  of  this  kind  in  my 
own  experience  having  l)een  the  successful  excision,  in  a  youno;  child,  of  the 
scaphoid,  three  cuncilornis,  and  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal.  ])r.  Conner, 
of  Cincinnati,  who  is  the  chief  apostle  of  tarsal  excisions  in  this  country,  has 
twice  successfully  removed  the  entire  tarsus^  and  a  third  operation  of  the 
same  character,  also  successful,  has  been  reported  by  an  English  surgeon,  Mr. 
11.  M.  Jones.  No  positive  rules  can  be  given  for  the  excision  of  the  anterior 
tarsal  bones ;  the  lines  of  incision  must  oe  decided  by  the  position  of  exist- 
ing sinuses,  care  being  taken  of  course  to  avoid  unnecessary  division  of  ten- 
dons. Dr.  Conner'  lias  succeeded  in  collecting  no  less  than  108  cases  of  tar- 
sal excision  of  various  kinds,  the  gross  mortality  having  been  but  a  little 
over  10  per  cent. 

Total  number  of  cases,  108. 

Recovered,  with  very  good  ute  of  limb,  45,  or  41.7  per  cent. 

Recovered,  with  good  use  of  limb,  23,  or  21.3  per  cent. 

Recovered,  with  fair  use  of  limb,  6,  or  5.5  per  cent. 

Recovered,  but  with  failure  as  regards  use  of  limb,  10,  or  9.3  per  cent. 

Recovered,  but  uncertain  as  regards  use  of  limb,  12,  or  11.1  per  cent. 

Result  undetermined,  1,  or  0.93  per  cent. 

Died,  11,  or  10.18. 

Of  31  cases  of  tarsal  excision  for  gunshot  injury,  tabulated  by  Drs.  Otis 
and  Huntington,^  25  recovered  and  5  ended  fatally  (16.6  per  cent.),  the  result 
in  one  instance  being  undetermined. 

Excisions  of  the  Metatarsal  Bones. — The  bones  of  the  metatarsus  may 
require  excision  in  cases  of  caries  or  necrosis,  and  in  some  cases  of  compound 
fracture,  usually  as  the  result  of  gunshot  injury.  The  lines  of  incision  must 
be  mainly  decided  by  the  position  of  existing  sinuses,  but  it  may  be  said 
generally  that,  for  the  first  metatarsal  (Fig.  752),  the  incision  should  be 

Fig.  752. 


Excision  of  metatarsal  bone  of  great  toe. 


placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  and  for  the  fifth  on  the  outer  side,  while 
the  others  may  be  approached  from  the  dorsum.    These  operations,  as  those  on 

•  American  .lounial  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Oct.  1883. 
2  Op.  cit.     Tliiril  Surgical  Volume,  page  622. 
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the  carpus,  may  be  much  facilitated  by  previously  rendering  the  [)art  blood- 
less by  Esmarch's  method,  the  wound  after  the  operation  being  stufted  with 
oiled  lint,  and  a  compress  and  firm  bandage  being  ap[ilied  before  the  removal 
of  the  restraining  tube.  Of  57  cases  of  metatarsal  excision  tabulated  by  Drs. 
Otis  and  Huntington,  4G  ended  in  recovery  and  8  in  death,  the  result  in  3 
being  undetermined.  The  mortality  of  terminated  cases  was  thus  less  than 
15  per  cent. 

Excision  of  the  Metatarso-phalangeal  Joints.  —  The  articulations 
between  the  metatarsal  bones  and  phalanges  are  seldom  excised,  injuries  or 
diseases  of  these  joints  which  require  any  operation  usually  demanding  am- 
putation. Even  in  cases  of  neglected  bunion,  followed  by  caries,  ablation  of 
the  whole  toe  and  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  will,  I  think,  commonly  be 
found  the  best  remedy,  though  complete  excision  of  the  joint  has  under 
these  circumstances  been  successfully  practised  by  numerous  surgeons,  includ- 
ing Kramer  and  the  elder  Pancoast,  and  partial  excision  by  otliers,  such  as 
Ilueter,  Hamilton,  Gay,  of  Buffalo,  and  A.  Hose,  who  recommends  the  ope- 
ration even  in  cases  of  simple  contraction  {hallux  vabjas)  without  caries.  If 
excision  is  to  be  practised,  the  joint,  in  the  case  of  the  great  toe,  is  to  be  ex- 
posed by  a  longitudinal  incision  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  (Fig.  753),  and 
in  the  case  of  the  fifth  toe  by  a  corresponding  wound  on  the  outer  side. 

Fig.  753. 


Excision  of  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  great  toe. 


Excision  of  the  phalanges  or  inter-phalangeal  joints  of  the  toes  is  not 
a  [(rocedure  that  can  be  recommended.  Should  operative  interference  be  de- 
manded at  all,  in  affections  of  these  parts,  amputation  should  be  resorted  to. 


EXCISION  OF  THE  KNEE-JOINT. 

BY 

GEORGE  E.  FENWICK,M.D.,C.M., 

PROFESSOR  OF  SURGERY   IN   M^GILL  UNIVERSITY  ;    SURGEON  TO  THE  MONTREAL  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 


I  SHALL  in  the  following  pages  describe  the  method  of  excising  the  knee- 
joint  which  I  have  myself  invariably  practised.  In  all  the  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  own  observation  I  have  adopted  the  single  incision  in  the 
soft  tissues,  and  have  invariablj^  found  it  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

An  incision  is  made  extending  from  the  back  part  of  one  condyle  of  the 
femur,  passing  across  the  front  of  the  joint  to  the  back  part  of  the  condyle 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb.  This  should  be  carried  below  the  lower 
part  of  the  patella,  and  curved  slightly  downwards.  This  incision  should 
divide  the  ligamentum  patellae  and  also  both  lateral  ligaments.  The  joint  is 
thus  freely  opened ;  the  soft  parts,  with  the  patella  included,  are  now  reflected 
upwards,  and  on  flexing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  the  lower  end  of  the  femur 
will  protrude  through  the  wound.  The  crucial  ligaments,  if  intact,  should 
be  divided  close  to  their  attachments,  and  the  soft  parts  freely  separated  from 
the  intercondyloid  notch.  In  doing  this  the  edge  of  the  knife,  guided  by 
the  flnger,  should  be  kept  close  to  the  bone,  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  poj)- 
liteal  artery,  which  lies  in  close  proximity  to  the  bone  near  its  centre,  and  is 
separated  from  it  only  by  some  fat,  occasionally  one  of  the  deep  lymphatic 
glands,  and  some  areolar  tissue.  The  whole  articular  surface  can  thus  at  once 
be  brought  into  view,  and  its  condition  observed.  It  can  now  be  removed  with 
the  saw.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  for  some  years  past  of  removing  tlie  ex- 
tremity of  the  femur  with  a  fine  fret-work  saw,  which  I  have  had  adapted 
to  Butcher's  frame.  By  a  circular  sweep  from  the  front,  extending  back- 
wards, the  operator  can  take  away  just  so  nmch  of  the  bone  as  is  involved 
in  the  disease.     If  the  bone  is  in  process  of  ulceration,  or  softened,  a  second 
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Convex  surface  of  lower  end  of  femur  after  the  application  of  the  saw. 

thin  slice  may  be  removed.  The  oi)crator  should  be  careful  in  makinc:  this 
section  to  remove  an  equal  length  of  both  condyles,  which  Avill  enable  him  to 
adjust  the  bones  with  greater  accuracy,  and  will  prevent  the  tendency  to 
bending  of  the  limb  to  either  the  outer  or  the  inner  side.  By  removing,' the 
end  of  the  femur  after  the  manner  above  described,  the  sawn  extroniit\-^ pre- 
sents a  rounded  surface.     A  thin  slice  from  the  face  of  the  bone  will,  as  a 
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general  rule,  be  suHiciont;  all  the  disease  present,  and  the  entire  cartilaginous 
surface,  can  bo  taken  away  without  any  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  substance. 
The  importance  of  this  will  be  at  once  apparent:  if  the  operation  be  in  a  child, 
the  epii)hyseal  line  will  not  be  encroached  u}»on,  and  the  subsequent  irrowth  of 
the  bone  will  not  be  arrested;  if  in  an  adult,  the  shortening  of  thelimb  will 
scarcely  be  noticed.  The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  to  c'lear  away  the  soft 
])arts  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  If,  as  is  so  frequently  seen,  there  exist  pulpy 
thickening  of  the  synovial  meml^rane,  or  much  gelatiniform  infiltration  of  the 
soft  parts,  this  can  with  advantage  be  removed.  It  must  be  regarded  as 
diseased  tissue,  is  of  low  vitality,  and  will,  if  left,  tend  to  Ijreak  clown,  and 
to  delay  the  subsequent  closing  of  the  wound.  The  head  of  the  tiljia  having 
been  cleaned,  the  saw  may  be  applied.  In  removing  the  head  of  the  tibia 
the  section  should  be  made  from  behind  forward,  rende;'iug  it  concave.   With 
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Concave  surface  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  after  the  application  of  the  saw. 

care,  this  can  be  done  with  such  accuracy  as  to  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  the 
rounded  extremity  of  the  femur ;  a  thin  slice  is  usuall}'  sufficient,  but  if,  as 
is  sometimes  seen,  the  bone  is  in  a  condition  of  caries,  a  second  slice  can  be 
taken  away  in  the  same  manner. 

The  bones  should  be  accurately  adjusted.  If  it  be  found  that  they  do  not 
fit  nicely,  they  can  be  made  to  do  so  by  taking  away  another  thin  slice  from 
either  bone,  or  the  rounded  extremity  of  the  femur  can  be  reduced  with 
a  good,  sharp  cartilage-knife;  thus  successive  slices  can  be  removed,  care  being 
taken  not  to  go  beyond  the  epiphyseal  lines.  If  tlie  case  be  one  in  which 
there  has  been  no  previous  distortion,  such  as  dislocation  backwards  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg  from  neglect  of  position  in  the  early  treatment  of  the  disease, 
the  bones  will  now"  come  readily  together  in  the  straight  position.     If,  on  the 
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The  bones  fitted  together. 


other  hand,  difficulty  be  met  with  from  shortening  of  the  hamstring  tendons, 
these  may  be  divided  subcutaneously,  or  a  further  section  of  the  bones  can  be 
practised.  Division  of  the  hamstring  tendons  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided, 
as  it  is  liable  to  complicate  the  case ;  suppuratiiMi  is  very  apt  to  result,  and 
pus  would  be  likely  to  follow  np  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  give  much 
trouble. 

The  patella  has  next  to  be  dealt  with,  and  should  be  removed.  ^  Some  sur- 
geons have  left  the  patella,  taking  away  a  thin  slice  from  its  posterior  surface ; 
this  has  been  done  with  the  object  of  giving  strength  to  the  union  of  the 
bones  in  front.     It  is  .quite  possible,  under  favorable  circumstances,  for  this 
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to  occur,  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  for  the  bone  to  become  necrosed,  necessita- 
ting its  removal  at  a  later  date,  and  thereby  delaying  union.  Nature  has 
intended  the  patella  to  act  as  a  protection  to  the  front  of  the  joint,  and  also 
to  give  greater  leverage  power  to  the  quadriceps-extensor  muscle ;  but  by 
removal  of  the  knee-joint  the  usefulness  of  the  i»atella  is  lost,  and  to  leave  it 
behind  would  serve  no  good  end.  Another  question  of  practical  interest  is 
whether  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  leaving  behind  the  investing  sheath  of 
the  patella.  I  have  in  all  my  own  cases  removed  the  jiatella,  in  some  cases 
shelling  it  out  of  its  bed  like  the  kernel  of  a  nut.  I  think  that  leaving  the 
sheath  is  objectionable,  for  the  reason  that  nothing  is  gained  by  doing  so ; 
as  it  acts  as  a  periosteum,  the  vessels  entering  the  bones  are  minute  and 
numerous,  and,  being  in  fibrous  tissue,  great  difhculty  is  experienced  in  stop- 
ping their  bleeding ;  again,  a  cavity  is  left,  which,  after  tlie  limb  is  put  up, 
fills  with  a  clot  of  blood.  In  some  of  my  cases  the  oozing  from  these  vessels 
has  been  considerable.  In  the  last  three  or  four  cases  operated  upon  I  have 
removed  the  patella  and  its  investment,  and  have  had  much  less  trouble  as 
regards  hemorrhage. 

In  contemplating  the  method  of  section  of  the  bones,  as  above  alluded  to, 
it  will  be  observed  that  they  become  locked  as  it  were,  the  one  into  the  other; 
in  this  position  they  are  held  by  the  muscles.  As  long  as  the  bones  remain 
in  this  relative  position,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  chance  of  displace- 
ment ;  indeed,  I  have  experienced  difficulty  in  separating  them  when  the 
patient  has  slightly  recovered  from  the  ansesthetic.  After  removal  of  the 
joint,  and  of  the  tags  which  are  sometimes  found  in  the  wound,  all  bleeding 
points  should  be  secured.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  subse- 
quent success  of  the  case ;  sometimes  the  vessels  are  very  minute  and  very 
numerous,  so  that  the  bleeding  is  rather  a  general  oozing  than  a  hemorrhage 
from  any  vessel  that  can  be  ligated.  Under  these  circumstances  the  appli- 
cation of  hot  carbolic  lotion  will  be  found  of  advantage.  I  have  on  several 
occasions  packed  the  wound  with  sponge  saturated  with  hot  carbolic  lotion, 
drawn  down  the  flap,  and  proceeded  to  apply  the  splint,  and  have  fouml  on 
removal  of  the  sponge,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  wound,  that  nearly  all 
bleeding  had  ceased. 

Various  forms  of  apparatus  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  surgeon,  all  having 
one  object,  to  retain  the  parts  at  rest  sufficiently  long  to  favor  union  of  the 
soft  parts  as  well  as  of  the  bones.  This  absolute  re^t  should  be  combined 
with  freedom  from  restraint.  The  apparatus  should  afford  support  to  the 
limb,  and  at  the  same  time  should  permit  change  of  dressings,  and  removal 
of  the  patient  from  place  to  place,  as  occasion  may  require,  without  disturb- 
ing the  bones. 

The  apparatus  which  has  seemed  to  me  to  answer  the  purpose  better  than 
any  other,  is  that  designed  by  Dr.  Patrick  Heron  Watson,  of  Edinl)urgh. 
There  are  many  advantages  to  be  claimed  for  its  use  in  dressing  the  limb 
after  excision  of  the  knee-joint.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easy  of  applica- 
tion, and  always  at  hand,  and  it  admits  of  the  application  of  dressings  to  the 
wound  without  disturbance  or  removal  of  the  splint,  thereby  adding  materi- 
ally to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  and  permitting  careful  cleansing  of  the 
part.  In  speaking  of  the  splints  devised  by  ^Nlr.  Butcher  and  others.  Dr. 
"Watson  remarks,  that  he  found  them  "  inconvenient  and  irksome  in  the 
last  degree  to  both  patient  and  surgeon."  lie  also  draws  attention  to  their 
unfitness  for  preventing  displacement  of  the  thigh,  which  is  sure  to  occur  •'  in 
proportion  to  the  restlessness  of  the  patient."  And  he  says,  "the  displace- 
ments of  the  thigh  I  found,  as  described  by  every  operator,  to  be  of  two  kinds : 
rotation  in  a  direction  outwards,  and  abduction  with  a  slight  degree  of  pro- 
jection forwards.     These  displacements,  I  furthermore  found,  could  not  be 
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overcome  when  tlicy  once  liad  occurred,  without  giving  groat  pain,  ami  with- 
out the  complete  re-ai»plication  of  the  ai)paratu.s.' ' 

It  is  advantageous  to  fix  the  limh  in  the  splint  Ijefore  closing  the  wound. 
By  so  doing  the  surgeon  can  readily  rectify  any  little  displucement  of  the 
bones  that  may  occur  during  the  ai)plication  of  the  splint,  as  he  has  the  parts 
constantly  under  observation. 

I  can  fully  bear  out  the  claims  put  forth  Ijy  Dr.  Watson  in  favor  of  the 
ai»paratus  which  he  has  designed  for  the  treatment  of  excision  of  the  knee- 
joint,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  his  work  a  description  of  the 
apparatus :  It  consists  essentially  of  two  parts  :  (1)  A  sus|)ension-rod  made 
of  iron  or  steel,  extending  from  the  groin  to  the  extremities  of  the  toes ;  at 
the  ankle-joint  it  is  bent  at  an  angle  to  the  outline  of  the  foot,  and  over  the 
situation  of  the  knee  it  forms  a  bow  or  arch.  To  the  upper  surface  of  the 
rod  arc  riveted  one  or  more  hooks,  by  whicli  the  limb  can  be  suspended  fi-om 
the  running  pulley  of  a  Salter's  swinging  cradle.  As  an  improvement,  I  have 
had  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  bar  two  square  pieces  of  tin,  one 
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Modification  of  Watson's  front  splint. 

situated  at  the  upper  part,  three  inches  below  the  groin,  the  other  over  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leg ;  these  give  additional  firmness,  and  do  not  add  ma- 
terially to  the  weight.  They  prevent  the  bar  from  being  displaced  or  twisted 
during  its  application.  (2)  The  second  part  of  the  apparatus  is  made  of  a 
Gooch's  splint,  specially  prepared,  the  laths  being  somewhat  thicker  than 
those  ordinarily  employed.  The  splint  can  be  cut  out  to  fit  the  limb ;  it 
should  not  be  too  wide,  but  sufficiently  so  to  surround  about  two-thirds  of  the 
limb's  circumference.  Laterally,  it  should  be  cut  out  on  either  side  opposite 
the  situation  of  the  wound,  leaving  a  sufficiently  broad  shelf  to  give  support 
to  the  pojjliteal  space.  The  inferior  extremity  of  the  splint  is  made  of  the 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe  or  stirrup,  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  foot,  this  being 
sujiported  by  the  two  projecting  pieces  whicli  pass  down  on  each  side  of  the 
malleoli.  In  this  way  the  heel  is  protected  from  pressure,  and  the  foot  held 
firmly  and  amply  supported.     Dr.  AVatson  gives  tw^o  forms  of  back  splint, 
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Back  splint  fitted  to  limb. 


either  of  which  may  be  selected.     In  one,  at  its  outer  part,  the  splint  is  left 
a  little  long  and  rounded,  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  os  innominatum,  to 
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which  it  is  attached  by  adhesive  straps.  This  splint  should  be  well  padded 
with  cotton-batting  or  lint,  and  covered  with  gutta-percha  tissue.  The  man- 
ner of  applying  this  apparatus  is  as  follows:  I  shall  describe  the  method 
pursued  in  our  liospital,  which  ditfers  in  some  minor  points  from  that 
described  by  Dr.  Watson.  I  have  been  in  tlie  habit  of  using  paraffine,  and 
find  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  give  support,  and  I  think  it  superior  iu  many 
respects  to  the  plaster  of  Paris  as  recommended  by  Watsou. 
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Back  splint  without  ontsid'^  piece. 

The  bones  are  carefully  adjusted,  and,  while  the  limb  is  held  in  position  liy 
an  assistant,  a  light  flannel  bandage  is  applied  from  the  toes  to  just  below 
the  wound.  A  similar  bandage  is  applied  to  the  thigh,  from'  above  the 
wound  to  as  high  as  the  groin.  This  is  done  for  the  double  purpose  of  o-ivino- 
support  to  the  circulation,  and  also  of  protecting  the  limb  from  the  effects  o^" 
the  hot  paraffine.  The  posterior  si^lint  is  now  applied  with  a  gauze  bandage 
soaked  in  the  hot  paraffine.  This  gives  considerable  firmness,  but,  before  the 
13ai*affine  consolidates,  the  position  of  the  bones  should  be  ascertained,  and,  if 
they  are  in  the  least  degree  out  of  position,  the  disarrangement  nnist  be 
remedied.  The  anterior  splint  should  now  be  applied,  and  retained  in  posi- 
tion by  gauze  bandages,  soaked  in  the  same  way  as  before.  When  these  are 
sufficiently  consolidated,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  together  by  inter- 
rupted wire-sutures  with  intermediate  sutures  of  carbolized  catgut.  A  lari^e- 
sized  drainage  tube  is  introduced  at  each  angle  of  the  wound,  passing  "in 
sufficiently  far  to  insure  free  discharge.  If,  as  "is  sometimes  the  case,  oozing 
goes  on,  a  large  soft  sponge  may  be  placed  over  the  wound,  and  retained  in 
position  by  a  bandage  of  antiseptic  gauze.  Two  strips  of  lint  soaked  in 
paraffiiie,  and  allowed  to  cool,  are  now  placed  around  the  edge  of  the  splint, 
close  to  the  exposed  skin,  so  as  to  prevent  blood  or  discharge  of  any  kind 
from  passing  beneath  the  splint.  The  wound  is  then  dressed"  after  the  man- 
ner of  Lister,  the  eight-ply  dressing  completely  encircling  the  limb  and  splint, 
passing  beneath  the  arch  of  steel,  and  extending  above  and  below  the  wound 
to  about  a  hand's  breadth  on  either  side. 

The  operation  and  subsequent  application  of  the  splint  should  be  conducted 
under  the  spray.  In  all  the  last  fifteen  cases  treated,  the  splint  was  not  re- 
moved until  the  soft  parts  had  united,  and  in  some  not  before  complete  and 
satisfactory  bony  union  had  been  obtained.  In  the  subsequent  dressings,  the 
spray  should  also  be  used.  In  several  of  the  cases  hero  alluded  to,  union  of 
the  soft  parts  progressed  without  any  suppuration,  and  in  some  the  amount  of 
pus  was  inconsiderable.  The  great  object  is  to  maintain  pei-fect  and  absolute 
rest ;  by  this  I  mean  absolute  fixity  of  the  bones,  and  but  slight  disturbance 
of  the  soft  parts — not  more  than  occurs  in  passing  a  sponge  over  the  face  of 
the  wound,  to  remove  any  discharge  that  may  be  there.  For  the  first  few 
days  the  dressings  may  require  to  be  changed  frequent!}-.  It  is  seldom  that 
they  demand  removal  before  the  end  of  24  hours,  but  if  the  oozing  of  blood 
and  serum  be  very  great,  and  the  dressings  become  soaked,  they  "should  be 
changed  sooner.  The  apparatus  being  applied  with  gauze  bandaijes  and 
paraffine,  and  a  good  layer  of  paraffine  covering  all,  the  dischariie  has  no 
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tendency  to  trickle  l)eneath  tlie  splint,  thereby  Koiling  the  ilanncl  bandage 
and  giving  discomfort  to  the  patient.  The  drainage  tubes  nliould  at  each 
dressing  be  removed  and  cleansed ;  it"  this  be  not  done,  drainage  will  not  be 
thoroughly  maintained,  the  tubes  very  soon  becoming;  blocked  up  ;  they  may 
with  atlvantage  be  clipitcd  oft'  at  each  dressing,  andoy  gradually  shortening 
them,  the  process  of  union  will  be  favored.  The  wound  may  be  syringe<l 
out,  if  there  is  anything  likely  to  ofl'end,  which  does  not  tlow  awa}' ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  less  the  parts  are  disturbed  the  better.  It  is  very  objectionable 
to  disturb  or  separate  the  tiap  from  its  bed  by  injecting  forcibly  an  antiseptic 
lotion  of  any  kind.  This  I  have  seen  done,  and  have  always  regarded  it 
as  hurtful.  We  must  believe  that  union  is  progressing ;  and  to  disturb  a 
wound  with  any  fluid  w^ill  do  no  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  in  all  like- 
lihood separate  and  tear  the  delicate  structures,  and  retard  the  process 
of  cure.  As  the  discharge  in  many  cases  is  very  inconsiderable,  it  would  be 
far  better  to  discard  the  use  of  the  syringe  altogether,  and  simply  wipe  away 
any  matter  that  requires  to  be  removed  with  a  sponge  or  piece  of  lint.  The 
drainage  tubes  ought  to  be  removed  when  the  surgeon  believes  that  they 
have  done  all  that  they  are  expected  to  do.  There  is  as  much  error  in 
maintaining  the  drainage  tubes  too  long  in  situ^  as  there  is  in  doing  without 
them  altogether. 

The  wire  sutures  do  not  require  to  be  removed  for  a  considerable  time,  as 
they  create  very  little  disturbance.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  them 
undisturbed  until  perfect  union  of  the  soft  parts  has  been  obtained.  The  cat- 
gut sutures  seldom,  if  ever,  require  to  be  removed,  as  the  deeper  portion  is 
absorbed,  and  that  outside  can  be  readily  wiped  away.  The  surgeon  must  be 
ever  on  the  alert  for  the  presence  of  pus.  Should  any  collection  form,  from 
pus  being  retained  in  the  meshes  of  the  cellular  tissue,  it  should  be  freely 
opened.  Nothing  can  lead  to  greater  disaster  in  surgical  cases  than  pent-up 
pus,  and  in  the  after-treatment  of  excision  of  the  knee-joint  the  greatest 
care  and  watchfulness  should  be  exercised  to  guard  against  the  occurrence  of 
any  such  complication. 

The  apparatus  of  Dr.  Watson  appears  to  answer  the  rec[uirements  better 
than  any  other  that  I  have  myself  used,  or  have  seen  in  use.  It  was  to  me  a 
matter  of  regret,  in  the  treatment  of  my  earlier  cases  of  excision  of  the  knee- 
joint,  that  no  suitable  splint  had  been  suggested,  and  in  reading  over  Dr. 
Watson's  book  on  this  subject,  and  viewing  his  illustrations,  I  must  admit 
that  I  still  doubted  the  practical  utility  of  the  apparatus  suggested.  It  was 
chiefly  with  the  hope  of  gaining  increased  steadiness  between  the  ends  of  the 
bones  that,  in  1868, 1  designed  and  carried  out  section  of  the  bones  in  the  way 
above  described.^  I  had  experienced  the  beneflt  of  this  method  with  the  use 
of  an  iron  splint,  a  modification  of  that  used  by  Sir  AV.  Fergusson,  and  the 
results  were  satisfactory  in  giving  greater  steadiness  between  the  bones,  and 
a  subsequently  straight  and  well-shaped  leg.  Having  obtained  such  favorable 
results,  I  natjirally  felt  some  reluctance  in  adopting  any  novelty,  however 
strongly  recommended. 

Dr.  Watson's  apparatus  was  first  used  by  me  in  1878,  and  all  the  cases 
operated  on  in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  since  that  date  havebeen  put 
up  in  the  same  manner,  wdth  some  slight  change,  according  to  circumstances,, 
such  as  substituting  paraffine  for  the  plaster  of  I'aris.  The  advantages  to  be 
claimed  for  this  form  of  splint  are :  greater  steadiness  between  the  bones  and 
greater  comfort  to  the  patient,  permitting  free  motion  of  the  body  without 
disturbance  or  alteration  in  position  of  the  bones  at  the  point  of  section.  The 
confinement  becomes  less  irksome,  and  there  is  less  risk  of  the  occurrence  of 

•  Caii.iila  Mi'dical  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  page  318,  1871. 
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bedsores.  It  is  evident  that  ])c(lsore8  are  lialde  to  form  in  patients  held 
down  in  one  position  for  weeks  too;etlier ;  any  chann-c  in  the  position  of  the 
body — any  movement,  however  sliglit — is  always  grateful  to  a  patient  after  an 
operation.  Dr.  Watson  has  pointed  out  that  the  various  si)lints  in  use  will 
permanently  lix  the  leg  and  foot,  but  that  the  thigh-bone  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  rotate  outwards;  the  buttocks  will  sink  into  the  bed,  and  the 
patient  will,  through  sheer  discomfort,  rest  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh, 
thereby  seriously  altering  the  axis  of  tlie  bone.  Before  using  this  apparatus, 
the  want  of  steadiness  between  the  bones  was  a  constant  source  of  anxiety, 
and  to  prevent  bedsores,  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  having  the  patient  raised 
from  his  bed,  and,  while  held  U]»,  having  his  back  carefully  bathed  and 
cleansed,  and  thoroughly  dried,  and  having  him  replaced  on  a  freshly-prepared 
bed.  This  w^as  an  ordeal  greatly  dreaded  by  the  patient,  althouji-h  performed 
with  great  care,  and  with  the  help  of  many  assistants.  With  A\^itson's  ajipa- 
ratus,  however,  aided  by  sus}»ension  of  the  limb,  there  is  such  tirnmess,  with 
freedom  of  motion,  that  I  have  seen  patients,  before  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
able  to  sit  up  with  comparative  comfort ;  and  in  attending  to  the  calls  of 
nature  they  have  been  able  to  swing  themselves  out  of  bed,  and  get  on  to  a 
close-stool  or  chair  placed  at  the  bedside.  The  advantage  to  the  morale  of  the 
patient  will  also  be  apparent. 

In  putting  up  the  limb  after  excision,  the  surgeon  may  employ  plaster  of 
Paris,  or  paraffine,  or  a  combination  of  botl]  plaster  and  paraffine — this  is  a 
mere  matter  of  choiee.  The  plaster  makes  a  iirmer  splint — it  is  heavier — but 
from  absorbing  the  discharges  it  soon  becomes  foul ;  moreover,  when  the  spray 
is  used  in  dressing  the  wound,  should  it  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  dressing 
frequently,  the  plaster  will  soften  down  and  be  less  efficient.  To  obviate  all 
these  disadvantages  the  plaster  may  at  the  outset  be  coated  over  with  paraffine, 
or  else  paraffine  may  be  employed  without  plaster ;  it  is  quite  strong  enough, 
and  forms  a  lighter  splint ;  it  is  always  sweet  and  clean ;  any  discharge  of 
blood  or  serum,  or  of  pus,  will  trickle  away,  and  will  be  taken  up  by  whatever 
dressing  is  applied  to  the  wound.  The  front  splint,  if  made  of  steel  and  if 
fitted  beforehand  to  the  limb,  will  bind  and  keep  the  parts  in  very  accurate 
apposition.  In  its  construction  it  should  have  one  or  two  hooks ;  one,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  Fig.  008,  is  all  that  is  really  necessary,  and  this  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  suspending  the  limb  in  a  Salter's  swinging  cradle.  This  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient. 

With  respect  to  closing  the  w^ound,  I  have  been  in  the  haljit  of  leaving  this 
to  the  last,  and  I  think  with  advantage.  The  bones  during  the  application  of 
the  splint  should  be  under  the  charge  of  the  surgeon  or  of  an  assistant,  whose 
duty  should  consist  in  preventing  any  displacement  of  the  bones  after  their 
adjustment,  even  to  a  slight  degree.  When  once  the  plaster  or  paraffine  has 
set,  there  is  no  chance  of  displacement:  the  wound  can  now  be  closed,  the  ed^es 
brought  accurately  together,  and  perfect  drainage  secured  at  both  angles.  1  he 
gauze  dressing  should  then  be  applied,  and  in  applying  it  that  portion  of  the 
splint  which  supports  the  popliteal  s})ace  must  necessarily  be  included.  This 
method  has  Ijecn  adopted  in  all  my  recent  cases,  and  I  have  had  no  reason  to 
regret  its  employment.  It  is  well  not  to  disturb  tlie  wound  by  too  frequent 
dressings;  but,  again,  to  leave  it  too  long  without  a  change,  is  an  error  in  the 
opposite  direction.  I  am  not  so  pronounced  a  Listerite  as  to  believe  it  neces- 
sary to  change  the  dressing  as  soon  as  any  discharge  shows  itself  on  the  outside 
of  the  eight-ply  wrapper.  Of  course  if  it  should  be  abundant,  sufficient  to  soil- 
or  soak  into  the  draw-sheet,  and  should  be  still  soaking  through  and  draining 
away,  I  should  deem  it  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  comfort  to  the  patient,  to 
change  and  cleanse  the  wound ;  but  if,  as  in  some  cases,  serum  alone  had  come 
away,  and  had  dried,  and  were  not  giving  evidence  of  being  very  considerable, 
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nor,  by  attecting  the  tcnipemture,  of  creating  any  irritation,  I  h1iou1(1  leave 
the  limb  at  rest.  In  this  particular  I  am  impressed  with  the  advantai^e  of 
watching  scrupulously  the  temperature  chart ;  any  rise  in  temi)erature  nidi- 
cates  soiiie  local  irritation,  if  not  threatened  suppuration;  and  if  this  con- 
tinues for  several  days  together,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  sure  indication  of  the 
presence  of  pus.  In  some  of  my  later  cases,  very  few  changes  of  the  dress- 
ings were  re(£uired;  in  Case  K'o.  27,  of  the  Table,  that  of  a  young  girl,  the 
dressings  were  changed  five  times  only ;  complete  union  of  the  soft  parts  was 
found  to  exist,  and  the  antiseptics  were  discontinued,  on  the  23d  day  trom 
the  date  of  operation.  The  splint,  however,  was  not  removed  until  the 
thirty-fifth  day. 
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'  Patient  taken  to  the  country  by  his  friends  ;  results  not  hopeful. 
2  No  union  of  bones  ;  the  patient  insisted  on  having  tlie  leg  amputated. 
'  Partial  union  of  bones.     Contracted  smallpox.     Extensive  suppuration,  necessitating 
putation. 

*  Died  from  pysemia. 

*  Splint  removed  thirty-ninth  day,  firm  union  ;  allowed  to  get  up  ;  goes  out  on  gallery. 
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Introduction. 


Although  tumors  are  with  justice  regarded  as  a  species  of  the  great  class 
of  hypertrophies  or  overgrowths,  the  difference  hetweeu  the  species  and  the 
class  are  so  great,  when  typical  examples  are  compared,  that  the  relationship 
between  them  well-nigh  disappears.  A  tumor  is  a  hypertrophy,  but  it  is 
something  more  and  something  less  than  a  hypertrophy.  It  is  an  over- 
growth of  tissues,  but  not  limited  in  its  extent  or  capabilities.  It  tends  to 
continuous  and  extravagant  increase  of  bulk,  appropriating  to  its  own  use 
material  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  nourishment  of  tlie  natural  struc- 
tures of  the  body.  It  is  not  adapted,  nor  does  it  aft'ect  to  adapt  the  natural 
structures,  to  j^erform  increased  amount  of  work.  It  has  no  inclination  to 
preserve  the  normal  shapes  of  parts,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  distinct  intention 
to  disfigure  and  deform,  or  even  to  deface  them  past  all  recognition,  it  is 
derived  from  the  tissues  of  the  part  in  which  it  first  grows,  yet  does  not  of 
necessity  reproduce  them,  or,  if  it  does  so,  often  reproduces  them  in  a  dis- 
orderly lashion  ;  or,  reproducing  them  in  a  perfect  form  and  orderly,  separates 
them  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  growth  from  the  parts  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  lie,  and  to  which  they  might  apparently  be  useful.  Certain  of  the 
great  groups  of  tumors  present  characters  more  remarkable  than  these ;  for 
they  may  be  disseminated  in  tissues  and  organs  remote  from  that  in  which 
the  primary  tumor  grew,  and  not  resembling  it  in  structure  or  in  function. 
The  projjerty  common  to  hypertrophies  and  tumors  is  impulse  to  production. 
But  in  the  hypertrophy  the  impulse  is  limited,  purposive,  orderly,  even 
desirable;  in  the  tumor  it  is  practicall}^  without  limit,  useless,  ill-regulated, 
disastrous.  Yet,  great  as  are  the  differences  between  the  extreme  instances 
of  hypertrophy  and  tumor,  specimens  may  be  found  of  which  it  is  difficult 
or  impossible  to  decide  to  which  category  they  shall  be  considered  to  belong. 
Of  these,  the  growths  which  have  been  called  by  Paget^  "  continuous  out- 
growths," are  examples.  Uninterruptedly  continuous  with  some  one  of  the 
natural  tissues,  and  formed  of  similar  elements,  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
spring  from  a  limited  area  of  the  part  in  which  they  grow,  or  are  due  to  a 
general  overgrowth  of  all  its  elements.  Enlarging  the  tissue  they  aftect,  they 
yet  tend  rather  to  distort  than  to  preserve  its  natural  shape.  Sometimes 
attaining  an  enormous  bulk,  the}'  are,  nevertheless,  for  the  most  part  limited 
in  growth.  They  are  thus  hypertrophies  which  may  develop  sonic  of  the 
distinctive  properties  of  tumors  proper ;  or  they  are  tumors  proper  whose 
powers  are  limited  by  the  conditions  which  infiuence  hypertrophies. 

'  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  vol.  ii.  p.  22.     London,  1S53. 
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Etiology  of  Tumors. 

"SVliile  liypertropliics,  unloss  tlioy  l)e  congenital,  are  by  general  consent 
admitted  tci  1)C  due  in  the  large  nuijority  of  instances  to  increased  use  of  tlie 
part  which  is  hyi>ertr()phied,  this  cannot  be  maintained  of  tumors,  which  are 
attributed  to  many  causes ;  indeed,  to  almost  every  cause  save  this.  Thus,  age, 
sex,  injuries,  inheritance,  inflammation,  anxiety,  irritation,  hyi»era?mia,  the 
inclusion  of  eml)ryonic  tissiK's,  parasitism,  are  all  and  severally  claimed  as 
causes  of  the  origin  of  tumors.  Of  some  of  these,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  they  predispose  to  tumors,  and  especially  to  certain  varieties  of  tumor. 
Youth,  for  example,  is  a  protection  from  almost  every  form  of  carcinoma. 
Age^on  the  other  hand,  Avith  the  accompanying  decay  or  altered  life  of  tissue, 
renders  almost  every  epithelial  structure,  but  some  nmch  more  than  others, 
liable  to  carcinoma.  Sex^  less  perhaps  than  its  associated  conditions,  increases 
the  liability  to  tumors  of  certain  tissues  or  organs — the  breast,  in  woman,  to 
tumors  of  every  kind  ;  the  tongue  and  the  oesophagus,  in  man,  to  carcinoma. 
Anxiety  is  thought  by  many  surgeons  to  predispose  especially  to  carcinoma. 
The  effect  of  chronic  inflammation  and  long-continued  irritation  in  producing 
tumore  may  be  illustrated  by  numerous  examples.  The  gradual  transition  of 
so-called  psoriasis  and  ichthyosis  of  the  tongue  to  epithelioma,  of  cliimney- 
sweeps'  warts  to  cancer,  of  simple  sores  and  warty  conditions  of  the  lips  to 
epithelioma,  are  familiar  to  every  sui-geon.  Of  late  years  the  predisposing 
power  of  inflammation  has  been  rated  much  more  highly,  for  it  has  been 
shown  that  long-continued  inflammation  of  the  nipple  and  areola  tends  un- 
doubtedly to  carcinoma  of  the  breast ;  and  it  is  thought  that  carcinoma  is  more 
liable  to  attack  breasts  which  have  been  the  seat  of  previous  inflammation 
than  those  which  have  never  been  inflamed.^  The  evidence  in  favor  of  this 
doctrine  is  not  as  yet  conclusive.  Dr.  Formad^  carries  the  view  of  the  inflam- 
matory origin  of  tumoi-s  so  far  as  to  express  the  opinion  that  nearly  all  tumors 
are  direct  effects  of  inflammation.  lie  supports  this  statement  by  showing 
that  some  tumore  are  directly  traceable  to  inflammation,  and  that  certain 
results  of  inflammation  resemble  in  their  structure  certain  tumors.  But  a 
perusal  of  his  paper  leaves  tlie  impression  that  he  confuses  the  causes  of  in- 
flammation with  the  inflammation  which  is  caused,  and  that  he  forgets  that 
mere  resemblances  of  structure  are  not  absolute  evidence  of  identity  of  origin. 

Tumoi*s  are,  with  good  reason  in  some  instances,  thought  to  be  inherited, 
for  the  children  of  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  tumor  sometimes  not  only 
suffer  from  tumor,  but  even  from  the  same  variety  of  tumor,  in  precisely  the 
same  org'an  or  tissue.  Thus,  osseous  tumors,  symmetrically  placed  on  certain 
of  the  long  bones,  may  occur  on  the  same  ])ones  in  father  and  child.  A 
mother  and  her  daughter  may  both  suffer  from  carcinoma  of  the  breast.  But 
the  law\s  of  the  inheritance  of  tumors,  if  such  laws  be  admitted  to  exist,  are 
singularly  limited  in  their  extent,  and  appear  almost  eccentric  in  their  inci- 
dence. Only  a  few  varieties  of  tumor  appear  capable  of  being  mherited,  or  at 
least  of  being  frequently  inherited  ;  chiefly  the  osseous  amongst  the  innocent 
tumors,  and  both  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  among  the  malignant  growths. 
The  inheritance  of  osseous  tumoi*s  is  generally  very  regular  when  it  occure, 
for  the  tumors  are  of  the  same  kind  in  parent  and  offspring,  and  affect  cor- 
responding bones  and  parts  of  bones.  But  the  inheritance  of  malignant 
tumors  is  far  less   regular,  although  apparently  far  more   frequent.     The 

J  Billroth,  Deutsche  Chirurgie,  Lf.  41  ;  Fischer,  Deut.  Zeitschrift  f.  Chirurgie,  1S81  ;  Oldekop, 
Laugenbeck's  Archiv,  1879. 

»  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  vol.x.  pp.  24S-294.    Pliiladelphia, 
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tumors  are  not  necessarily  or  the  same  variety  in  parent  and  offspring ;  the 
mother  may  suffer  from  carcinoma,  the  daughter  from  sarcoma  ;  or  the 
fiither  may  suffer  from  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  the  son  from  glioma.  The 
tumors  are  not  necessarily  of  the  same  organ  or  tissue  in  both  generations ; 
the  mother  may  die  of  tumor  of  the  l^reast,  the  daughter  of  tumor  of  the 
uterus ;  or  the  father  of  tumor  of  the  tongue,  the  son  of  tumor  of  the 
femur.  Nor  can  inheritance,  even  when  it  is  thought  to  exist,  always  be 
traced  directly  to  the  parents,  but  has  to  be  sought  in  grandparents,  in 
uncles  or  in  aunts,  or  even  in  pei"sons  more  distantly  related.  The  age  at 
which  a  tumor,  supposed  to  be  inherited,  occurs,  is  often  not  the  same  in  the 
transmitter  and  in  the  inheritor.  Even  this  modified  form  of  inheritance  of 
malignant  tumor  is  only  discovered  once  in  every  five  or  six  cases  among 
hospital  patients,  and  about  once  in  every  three  or  four  cases  among  private 
patients,  wdiose  family  histories  are  more  perfect — a  proportion  so  small  that 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  doubts  have  been  cast  upon  the  wliole 
theory  of  inheritance.  Mr.  Cripps  has  pointed  out^  that,  if  parents  and  children 
are  alone  coiLsidered,  the  death-rate  from  cancer  in  the  parents  of  cancerous 
patients  is  scarcely  greater  than  the  proportionate  death-rate  from  cancer  to 
the  general  death-rate  of  adults  in  the  community,  and  that  therefore,  quite 
apart  from  inheritance,  one  cancerous  patient  in  so  many  cases  must  have 
had  a  cancerous  parent  or  relation.  Probably  the  kind  of  evidence  which  has 
lent  most  support  to  the  theory  of  inheritance,  is  that  derived  from  the  his- 
tories of  certain  families.  Sir  James  Paget^  speaks  of  a  lady  who  died  "  with 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  one  of  her  daughtei's  died  with  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
another  died  with  cancer  of  the  breast ;  and  of  her  grandchildren,  two  died 
of  cancer  of  the  breast,  two  of  cancer  of  the  uterus,  one  of  cancer  of  the  axil- 
lary gland,  one  of  cancer  of  the  rectum."  Broca^  mentions  a  case  even  more 
extraordinary  than  this,  in  which,  of  the  members  of  a  particular  family  who 
lived  to  reach  adult  life,  very  few  escaped  death  from  cancer.  Cases  such  as 
these,  although  they  are  Ixy  no  means  numerous — nay,  are  very  rare — must 
inevitably  attract  attention  and  secure  adherents  to  the  party  which  believes 
strongly  in  inheritance.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  by  the  stoutest  par- 
tisans of  the  theory,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain  lohat  is  trans- 
mitted or  what  is  inherited.  It  is  net  the  tumor  itself  which  is  inherited,  for 
congenital  tumore  are  compaiTitively  seldom  claimed  to  be  inherited.  It  is 
not  the  tendency  to  a  particular  form  of  tumor,  or  to  tumor  of  a  certain  organ 
or  tissue,  which  is  inherited.  "What  is  it,  then,  which  is  inherited  ?  Is  it  a 
germ,  or  collection  of  germs,  or  a  tumor-parasite,  or  merely  a  weak  condition 
of  certain  organs  and  tissues,  which  renders  them  liable,  under  the  influence 
of  some  exciting  cause,  to  produce  such  tumoi's  as  sarcomas  and  carcinomas  ? 
Surely  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  inheritance  of  malignant  growth  is  yet  by 
no  means  satisfactory. 

"Within  the  last  few  years,*  Cohnheim  has  put  forward  a  new  theorj'  to 
explain  the  occurrence  of  new  growths,  but  particularly  of  heterologous 
growths.  It  is,  that  in  an  early  period  of  the  development  of  the  embryo, 
more  cells  are  produced  than  are  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  that  there  remain  behind,  therefore,  unused  masses  of 
cells,  probably  only  of  small  dimensions,  but  possessing  great  capabilities  on 
account  of  the  embryonic  character  of  the  cells.  Under  the  influence  of  an 
excitement,  an  increased  flow  of  blood,  for  example,  these  masses  may  develop 
into  tumoi-s.     This  theory  scarcely  admits  of  demonstration  :  its  chief  claim 

1  St.  BartholomeTT's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  xiv.  p.  2S7.     1S7S. 

2  Pathological  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  xxv.  p.  319.     1S74. 
8  Traits  des  Tumeurs,  t.  i.  p.  151.     1866. 

«  Vorlesungen  ueber  allgeiueine  Pathologie.     Berlin,  1S77.  Ed.  i.  S.  622. 
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to  credence  rests,  indeed,  on  the  insufficiency  of  other  theories  to  explain  the 
occnnvnce  of  ever}'  variety  of  tumor  under  every  possible  condition.  But 
the  diiliculties  in  accepting  it  are  so  great  that  they  a[»pcar  almost  insuper- 
able. It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  masses  of  embryonic  tissue  can  remain 
locked  up  in  developing  or  fully  developed  tissues,  that  they  can  remain 
unchanged  and  inert  in  the  midst  of  continual  change  and  action  during  a 
period, "in  some  instances,  of  half  a  century,  and  then  be  capable  of  springing 
suddenly  into  life  and  action  on  the  application  of  so  slight  a  stimulus  as  an 
increased  flow  of  blood  in  their  immediate  neighborhooth 

The  theory  of  parasitic  origin^  when  applied  to  malignant  tumors,  offers  at 
the  present  moment  greater  attraction  than  any  other.     It  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  "many  circumstances  in  the  life-history  of  sarcoma  and 
carcinoma,  almost  inexplicable  on  any  other  theory,  especially  the  invasion 
of  lymphatic  glands  and  general  dissemination.     It  cannot,  I  think,  be  main- 
tained that  the  tumor  is  the  parasite,  for  its  elements  are  undoubtedly  de- 
rived from  the  natural  textures  of  the  body.     But  it  may,  and  probably  will 
be  proved,  that  the  tumor  contains  the  parasite,  such  a  parasite  for  example 
as  the  bacillus  of  leprosy  or  of  tubercle.     The  close  resemblance  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  malignant  tumors  to  those  of  certain  of  the  infection-tumors, 
especially  tubercle ;  the  manner  in  which  malignant  tumors  are  developed  in 
distant  portions  of  the  body  ;  the  rapidity  with  which  the  transit  is  in  many 
instances  effected  ;  the  resemblance  of  the  secondary  masses  to  the  parent 
growth ;  the  obstinate  hold  which  malignant  growths  maintain,  all  favor  this 
view.   That  there  are  objections  to  the  theory  of  parasitism,  I  am  well  aware, 
but  some  of  the  most  important  of  them  may  be  met.     Thus,  to  the  objec- 
tion that  no  parasite  has  been  discovered  in  any  tumor,  the  answer  is  obvious : 
the  parasites  of  leprosy  and  tubercle  have  only  recently  been  discovered. 
The  objection  that  tumors  are  not  inoculable,  or  infectious,  or  contagious, 
may  be  answered  by  pointing  out  that  tubercle  does  not  appear  to  be  readily 
infectious  or  contagious,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  inoculation 
experiments  successfully  is  much  greater  for  tumors  than  for  tubercle ;  for  it 
is  evident,  from  what  we  know  of  their  life-history,  that  they  require  certaui 
very  favorable  conditions  for  their  first  production.     When  the  nature  and 
the  situation  of  the  parasite  has  been  discovered,  it  may  then  be  found  pos- 
sible to  conduct  inoculation  experiments  with  success.     Among  the  circum- 
stances which  tend  particularly  to  encourage  the  belief  that  malignant  tumors 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  parasites,  the  following  may  be  mentioned.    Acti- 
nomycosis, which  stands  on  the  border-line  between  tumors  and  infection- 
tunK)rs,  has  been  already  discovered  to  contain,  and  probably  is  due  to,  a 
parasite  or  fungus.   The  lympho-sarcoma  of  the  lungs  of  the  cobalt  miners  of 
fechneeberg,'  undoubtedly  a  true  tumor-disease,  occui-s  only  amongst   the 
miners  in  the  cobalt-pits,  killing  all  the  men  who  work  there  for  a  certain 
number  of  yeai's,  but  affecting  none  of  the  persons  in  the  neighborhood  who 
are  not  employed  in  the  pits.     The  green  color  and  rapid  dissemination  of 
green  cancer  (chlorosis),  with  the  invariable  presence  in  the  tumoi-s  of  very 
numerous,  minute,  highly  refractilo  molecules,  may  also  be  mentioned.    Even 
the  geographical  distribution  of  cancer,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Ilavilland,* 
may  tend  towards  the  same  conclusion.     For  he  has  found  from  statistical 
research,  that,  while  the  high  and  dry  lands  are  very  free  from  cancer,  the 
courses  of  large  rivers  subject  to  seasonal  ovei*flow,  are  hotbeds  of  cancer ; 
which  may  suggest  that  the  organisms  of  cancer  thrive  only  or  chiefly  in 
moist  districts,  or  in  the  tissues  of  those  who  reside  in  moist,  river  districts. 

'  Ilesse,  Arcbiv  d.  Heilkunde,  Bd.  xix.  S.  160. 

*  Jourual  of  tlie  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  xxvii.  No.  1367. 
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Whether  various  kintls  of  maliij:;nant  tumor  arc  due  to  difFerent  forms  of 
micro-organism,  or  to  modifications  of  a  single  organism,  can  scarcely  be 
discussetl.  Nor  can  the  questions  of  the  entrance,  maintenance,  growtli,  and 
influence  of  the  parasite  be  dwelt  upon.  But  I  feel  confident  that  the  rapid 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  micro-organisms  will  lead,  ere  long,  to  the  dis- 
covery of  tumor  parasites. 

Some  of  the  conditions  which  have  been  mentioned  as  predisposing,  are 
also  exciting  causes  of  tumors — inflammation  and  long-continued  irritation, 
for  example.  The  hypertemia,  which  Cohnheim  regards  as  an  important 
exciting  cause,  is  present  in  most  of  these  conditions. 


Course  and  Growth  of  Tumors. 

A  tumor,  once  formed,  tends  always  to  maintain  its  size,  or  to  increase  in 
bulk,  and  this  maintenance  or  increase  of  size  is  generally  quite  independent 
of  the  conditions  of  the  whole  body.  The  latter  may  remain  unchanged  or 
even  waste,  but  the  tumor  grows.  It  rarely  becomes  smaller,  und  almost 
never  disappears,  either  spontaneously  or  under  treatment.  It  may,  however, 
though  rarely,  die,  and  it  may  wholly,  or  in  part,  slough  out. 

The  increase  may  be  by  interstitial  growth,  by  additions  to  the  surface,  or 
by  infiltration.  An  illustration  of  the  fij-st  method  may  be  observed  in  any 
growing  fatty  tumor.  The  small  portion  of  protoplasm  between  the  fat-cells 
gradually  enlarges ;  a  tiny  drop  of  liquid  fat  appears  within  it ;  the  drop 
grows  larger,  and,  in  time,  flattening  out  the  protoplasm  around  it,  forms 
a  new  fat-cell.  Of  surface-increase,  an  admirable  example  may  be  found 
in  the  growth  of  a  cancellous  exostosis.  The  bone  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  hyaline  cartilage,  which,  becoming  ossified  In  its  deepest  layers 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  cancellous  bone,  maintains  its  thickness  and 
provides  for  the  increase  of  the  tumor  by  the  addition  of  new  cartilage  to  Its 
surface.  Growth  by  infiltration  may  be  studied  m  carchioma,  the  elements 
of  which  are,  as  it  were,  thrust  in  between  the  natural  textures  of  tho  part 
invaded.  Long  rows  of  carcinoma-cells  may  thus  be  found  lymg  between 
and  separating  the  fibres  of  inorganic  muscle,  or  groups  of  smiilar  cells  fire 
seen  between  fat-cells  or  bundles  of  connective-tissue.  The  changes  in  the 
tissues  which  are  produced  by  infiltration  will  be  presently  discussed. 

Of  the  precise  mode  of  origm  of  most  tumors  we  have  no  definite  know- 
ledge. Many  of  them  may,  and  probably  do,  commence,  as  Virchow  has 
suggested,^  in  the  form  of  granulation-tissue.  But  this  is  certainly  not  the 
case  with  all.  The  origin  of  carcinoma  may  often  be  traced  to  changes  in 
epithelium,  and,  without  any  intervening  granulation  stage,  the  carcinoma 
cells  are  derived  from  the  normal  epithelial  cells.  All  primary  tumors 
indeed  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  elements  of  the  natural  tissues,  but  the 
first  steps  in  their  development  can  very  rarely  be  observed.  The  tissue 
from  which  they  take  their  origin,  and  the  tissues  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  grow,  exercise  a  marked  inliuence  upon  their  structure.  The  influence 
of  the  former  is  the  more  powerful,  and,  so  great  is  the  tendency  of  tumors 
to  assume  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  parent  tissue,  that  the  latter  may 
often  be  inferred  by  observation  of  the  former.  Even  if  the  same  structure 
be  not  present  in  the  tumor  and  the  parent  tissue,  the  tumor  invariably 
belongs  to  the  same  histological  series.  Thus,  a  fibrous  tissue  may  produce 
a  fibrous  tumor,  or  a  tumor  formed  of  bone  or  cartilage,  or  a  tumor  whose 
development  into  fibrous  tissue  has  not  taken  place  (sarcoma). 

•  Krankliaften  Geschwulste.     Baud  i.     Vorlesiiii-r  5. 
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If  a  tumor  possesses  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  parent  tissue,  it  is 
termed  Imniologous.  But  if  its  structure  (lifters  from  the  structure  of  the 
pareut  ti.s.sue,  even  if  it  belong  to  the  same  histologicul  series,  it  i.s  termed 
heterologous.  Thus,  a  fibrous  tumor  growing  from  the  fibrous  fascia  of  a 
limb,  is  a  homologous  tumor ;  an  osseous  tumor  growing  from  the  same  fascia 
is  lieterologous.  There  is,  however,  a  heterology  of  another  kind — that  in 
which  a  tumor  extends  into  a  tissue  which  belongs  to  an  entirely  diftercnt 
series.  A  tumor  of  epithelial  origin  and  composed  of  epithelial  tissues,  may 
thus  extend  hito  connective  tissues;  or,  vice  versa^  a  tumor  of  the  connective- 
tissue  series  may  extend  into  tissues  composed  of  epithelium.  With  hetero- 
logy, especially  with  the  second  form  of  heterology,  is  often  associated  malig- 
nancy— but  heterology  does  not  necessarily  imp!}'  malignancy ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  a  tumor  which  is,  and  which  remains  homo- 
logous, is  never  a  malignant  tumor. 

The  influence  of  the  parent  tissue  is  not  limited  to  the  structure  which  it 
impresses  on  a  tumor.  As  will  presently  be  seen  in  the  life-history  of 
malignant  tumors,  the  origin  of  a  tumor  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
course  it  will  pursue,  and  even  on  the  fact  and  method  of  dissemination. 

The  effects  which  tumors  exercise  on  the  structures  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  grow,  depend  largely  ou  the  nature  of  the  tumor  and  the  manner  of  its 
growth.     A  tumor  which  increases  slowly  Ijy  interstitial  growth,  usually 
condenses  the  tissues  in  its  immediate  vicinity  into  a  covering  or  capsule, 
which,  separating  it  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  serves  at  the  same  time  to 
connect  it  with  them.     Through  the  capsule  it  derives  support  by  vessels 
directly  connected  with  the  vessels  of  the  normal  parts.     Such  a  tumor  pro- 
duces most  of  its  effects  by  pressure,  causing  atrophy  and  absorption,  cutting 
off"  blood  and  nerve  supply  to  near  and  distant  parts.     Or  inflammation  may 
be  lighted  up,  with  resulting  adhesion  or  destruction  of  the  inflamed  struc- 
tures.    The  infiltrating  tumors  also  produce  atrophy  and  absorption  of  the 
natural  structures  by  pressure  of  their  invading  elements,  but  their  effects 
are  not  confined  to  these.     The  invasion  is  usually  preceded  or  surrounded 
by  a  cloud  of  small  round  cells,  probably  colorless  blood-corpuscles  drawn 
from  the  vessels  by  irritation ;  these  probably  are  not  transformed  into  the 
cell-elements  of  the  tumor,  but  disappear  or  retract  before  the  advancing 
growth.  The  corpuscles  of  connective  tissue,  the  endothelial  cells  of  lym}»hatics 
and  Ijloodvessels,  proliferate,  and  the  young  cells  which  result  from  the  pro- 
liferation are  probably  transformed  into  the  cell-elements  of  such  tumors  as 
sarcomas.     But,  whether  a  similar  transformation  takes  place  m  carcinoma, 
is  still  a  debated  point.     The  alternative  is  that  the  elements  of  the  invaded 
tissues  are  gradually  destroyed  and  replaced  by  those  of  the  growing  tumor, 
which  increase  either  by  division  or  endogenous  formation.     The  intercel- 
lular structures  are  at  first  incorporated  in  the  substance  of  the  tumor,  and 
then,  in  many  instances,  destroyed.     In  the  carcinomas,  however,  thouo-h 
fibrous  tissues  form  the  fibrous  stroma  of  the  tumor,  or  at  least  a  gooitly 
portion  of  the  stroma,  there  is  reason  to  l)elieve  that  jtartof  the  stroma  may 
be  formed  anew.     Certain  tissues  resist  the  progress  of  a  tumor  far  more  ob- 
stinately than  others.     The  hardness  of  the  tissue  is  not  the  only  force  Ijy 
which  this  resistance  is  effected.     Thus,  bone  o;ives  way  more  readily  than 
cartilage  or  tough  fibrous  membrane ;  as  may  oe  seen  in  the  sarcomas  of 
bones  bordering  on  joints,  where  the  cartilage  protects  the  joint  long  aftei- 
every  particle  of  the  epiphyseal  bone  has  been  destroyed,  and  in  the  iienetra- 
tion  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  skull  Ijy  a  tumor  which  has  not  yet  perfo- 
rated the  pericranium.     The  explanation  of  these  facts  is  to  be  sought,  not 
merely  in  the  toughness  of  the  membrane  and  elasticity  of  the  cartilage,  but, 
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possibly,  in  the  less  liability  of  their  cellular  elements  to  be  transformed  into 
cell-elements  of  the  tumor. 

The  shapes  assumed  by  tumors  are  very  various,  and  depend  partly  on  the 
unequal  pressure  to  wliicli  they  are  subjected  as  they  gnnv.  They  may  be 
spherical  or  spheroidal,  oblong,  oval,  granular,  nodular,  tuberous,  Ijossed,  or 
lobed.  They  may  be  furnished  with  processes  or  -with  outlying  lobes  or 
lobules,  slenderly  connected  with  the  main  mass.  They  may  be  plexiform 
or  polypoid.  It  is  easily  intelligible  that  pressure  must  exercise  a  conside- 
rable influence  in  determining  the  shape  assumed  by  a  tumor  growing  in  the 
midst  of  solid  parts.  If  the  impulse  to  growth  be  equal  in  all  parts  of  the 
tumor,  those  parts  which  are  subjected  to  the  least  amount  of  pressure  will 
naturally  attain  a  larger  size  than  those  parts  about  which  the  pressure  is 
much  greater.  But  pressure  is  not  the  only  cause  of  irregularity  of  growth. 
Tumors  which  increase  by  infiltration,  do  not,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in- 
filtrate all  tissues  with  equal  facility ;  and,  although  toughness  and  hardness 
certainly  tend  to  increase  the  resistance  which  tissues  ofler  to  the  progress  of 
an  infiltrating  tumor,  mere  toughness  or  hardness  will  not  account  lor  the 
resistance,  almost  amounting  to  immunity  from  infiltration,  which  some 
tissues  exhibit.  It  is  probable  that  the  vascularity,  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  the  cell-elements,  and,  perhaps,  the  liability  of  the  elements  to  in- 
fection, influence  the  resistance  which  these  tissues  ofler  to  infiltration,  and 
consequently  aftect  the  shape  of  infiltrating  tumoi-s. 

But  there  are  certain  reasons  which  render  it  almost  certain  that  pressure 
and  infiltration  are  not  the  sole,  or  indeed  the  chief,  causes  of  the  peculiar 

Fig.  70O. 


Mncons  polypi  of  nose  ;  natnral  size.    To  show  the  shape  of  polfpi- 

shapes  assumed  by  many  tumors.  A  large  number  of  tumors  are  not  sub- 
jected to  pressure  which  can  possibly  be'retrardcd  as  unequal,  nor  do  they 
grow  by  infiltration,  yet  they  present  eccentric  shapes.  Thus,  tumors  which 
grow  in  the  interior  of  cavities,  intracystic  growths,  for  example,  which  are 
surrounded  on  every  side,  except  at  the  base,  by  fluid  ;  and  especially  tumors 
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wliicli  grow  downwards,  with  free  spaces,  where  for  a  long  time  there  is 
room  for  equal  and  unfettered  growth — polyi)i  of  the  nose,  for  example — 
assume  shapes  which  far  exceed  in  eccentricity  the  nv)st  peculiar  shape 
exhibited  by  a  tumor  growing  under  restraint.  (Fig.  TOO.)  These  are  the 
tumors  which  grow  sometimes  horizontally  instead  of  downwar<ls,  or  wliich 
put  forth  processes  like  buds  in  directions  wholly  inexplicable  by  an}-  law  of 
gravity,  in  these  tumors,  an  elongated  form  is  much  more  usual  than  the 
spherical  or  spheroidal  form  which  mi^ht  naturally  be  expected.  The  only 
reasonable  hypothesis  on  wdiich  these  singular  forms  can  be  explained,  is  to 
suppose  that  the  impulse  to  growth  is  unequal  in  different  portions  of  a 
tumor,  or  that  the  tumor,  instead  of  growdno;  from  a  single  centre,  grows 
from  several  or  even  many  centres.  The  growth  from  certain  of  these  centres 
may  be  much  more  active  than  from  others,  perhaps  owing  to  greater  vascu- 
larity of  the  part  in  which  the  active  centres  lie,  or,  it  may  be,  owing  to  the 
greater  vigor  of  these  centres.  The  growth  from  certain  of  them  may  be 
timited  or  diverted  by  external  pressure,  and,  from  all  of  them,  may  be 
modified  by  mutual  pressure.  But  it  appears  possible  to  explain  all  the 
diverse  forms  which  are  assumed  by  tumors,  by  the  admission  of  separate 
centres  of  growth,  acting  sometimes  almost  alone,  sometimes  in  conjunction 
with  pressure,  with  iufilti-atiou,  wdth  oedema,  and  with  other  modifying 
circumstances. 


Metamorphoses  of  Tumors. 

The  study  of  tumors  is  often  rendered  exceedinglj-  difficult  by  the  meta- 
morphoses which  they  are  apt  to  undergo.  The  cellular  tumors,  particularly 
the  sarcomas,  often  become  in  large  part  organized  into  fibrous  tissue,  cartilage, 
or  bone.  All  tumors  are  subject  to  degeneration :  fibrous  tumors  calcify  ;  car- 
cinomas become  partly  fatty  and  caseous  ;  chondromas  liquefy ;  and  sarcomas 
and  carcinomas  are  not  infrequentlj'  pigmented.  The  conditions  on  which 
these  metamorphoses  depend  are  probably  the  same  as  those  w^hich  govern 
similar  metamorphoses  of  normal  structures.  Thus,  the  close  proximity  of 
the  periosteum  to  subperiosteal  sarcomas,  exercises  without  question  immense 
iniluence  on  their  chondrification  and  ossification.  Calcification  may  in  like 
manner  be  induced  by  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  bone  and  periosteum, 
but  it  is  also  influenced  by  the  age  and  nature  of  the  tumor,  together,  perhaps, 
w^ith  certain  peculiarities  of  circulation ;  thus,  cartilaginous  tumors  and  fibrous 
tumors  which  are  old  are  very  prone  to  calcify.  Tlie  imperfect  nutrition  of 
the  cell-masses  of  carcinoma,  owing  sometimes  to  their  large  size,  sometimes 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  closely  pressed  together,  and  always  to  the 
fact  that  vessels  do  not  pass  between  them,  inclines  them  to  fatty  and  caseous 
degeneration. 

Tumors  thus  changed  by  organization  and  degeneration  are  often  most 
perplexing.  "Where  tlie  changes  are  only  very  partial  or  minute,  there  is  no 
difficulty  In  deciding  on  the  nature  of  a  tumor.  But,  where  the  changes  are 
extensive,  and  affect  a  large  part  or  almost  the  whole  of  the  growth,  tliere  is 
a  very  strong  probal)ility  that  a  tumor  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
class  which  it  approaches  most  nearly  in  its  general  structure.  In  tlTis  man- 
ner, ossifying  and  chondrifying  sarcomas  are  sometimes  taken,  respectively, 
for  osteomas  and  chondromas,  and  fibrifying  sarcomas  are  frequently  con- 
founded with  fibromas.  The  mistake  is  serious,  for  the  nature  and  capabili- 
ties of  such  tumoi-s  are  not  materially  altered  by  the  transformation  of  their 
structure.  They  remain,  in  efl'ect,  sarcomas,  nine-tenths  of  whose  structure 
has  been  transformed  into  some  simple  tissue,  but  with  all  the  capabilities  for 
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evil  which  the  most  lo\vly-orgainze<l  Barcoraas  possess.  In  consequence  of 
this  error,  meml)ei's  of  an  innocent  ^roup  of  tumors  have  appeared  to  pursue 
a  most  malignant  course,  and  suspicion  has  thus  Ijeen  cast  on  the  whole  group. 
Such  mistakes  may  generally  be  avoided  by  a  careful  study  of  the  youngest 
portions  of  these  doul)tful  tumors,  which  lie  usually  at  their  periphery,  and  l>v 
examination  of  secondary  growths  if  dissemination  has  occurred.  Althouirh 
the  latter  are  lial)le  to  undergo  the  same  metamorphosis  as  the  parent  tumor, 
the  change  is  usually  not  as  extensive  or  advanced,  and  the  essential  structure 
may  often  be  easily  discovered. 

In  addition  to  degenerative  and  organization  changes,  tumors  are,  like  nor- 
mal parts,  lial)le  to  accidents  and  diseases.  Especially,  they  may  be  bled  into, 
and  from  frequent  and  extensive  hemorrhage  may  present  characters  strangely 
obscured.  Thus  are  formed  the  hemorrhagic  sarcomas,  which  during  nrany 
years  were  looked  upon  as  simple  blood-cysts.  They  may  inflame  and  sup- 
purate, and  the  characters  of  inflammation  and  of  tumor  may  be  so  equally 
balanced  that  it  may  be  doubtful  to  which  class  the  disease  belongs. 

Multiple  and  Secondary  Tumors. 

A  person  may  be  the  subject  of  one  or  several  tumors,  and,  where  the  disease 
is  multiple,  the  tumors  may  present  the  same  or  diiferent  types  of  structure. 
Single  tumors  are  much  more  usual  than  multiple  tumors ;  and  unity  of  type 
in  multiple  tumors  is  the  rule.  Multiple  tumors  may  affect  a  limfted  area 
of  the  body,  or  may  be  widely  separated.  Thus,  the  skull  ma}-  be  the  seat  of 
multiple  sarcomas,  and  chondroma  may  attack  only  the  scapula  and  pelvis. 
But  it  is  usual  for  multiple  tumors  to  observe  unity  of  type,  and  to  attack 
the  same  or  sinular  tissues.  In  this  manner,  not  only  are  all  the  tumors 
grown  by  an  individual  fibrous,  but  all  of  them  occur  in  connection  with 
the  fibrous  sheaths  of  nerves ;  or  all  the  tumors  are  fatty,  and  grow  only  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissue.  Certain  tumors  are  much  more  often  multiple  than 
single,  mucous  polypi  of  the  nose  for  example,  which  grow  iu  groups  of  five 
or  six,  or  many  more,  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  turbinated  bones. 

That  numerous  tumors  constitute  a  moi'e  serious  malady  than  a  single 
tumor  of  the  same  nature,  and  of  moderate  size,  is  obvious ;  but  the  gravity 
of  the  disease  depends  largely  on  the  relation  of  the  tumors  to  each"  other. 
This  need  be  no  closer  than  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  numerous 
fractures  produced  by  a  severe  accident.  Multiple  exostoses  may  own  some 
common  cause,  and  may  be  wholly  independent  of  each  other.  And  this  is 
equally  the  case  whether  the  tumors  are  simultaneous  in  their  outbreak  or 
appear  from  time  to  time.  In  the  same  way,  multiple  fatty  tumoi-s,  and 
multiple  fibrous,  or  other  similar,  tumors  may  be  wholly  independent  of  each 
other.  The  mere  multiplicity  of  tumors,  whether  of  the  same  or  of  difierent 
structure,  is  therefore  no  symptom  of  malignancy.  But,  if  tlie  tumors  are 
distinctly  related  to  one  among  their  numl)er,  so  that  the  presence  of  the  later 
tumors  can  be  ascribed  to  the  growth  which  first  appeared,  then  multiplicity 
becomes  an  undoubted  expression  of  malignancy.  The  situation  of  these 
secondary  tumors  is  liable  to  consideraljle  variation.  They  may  appear  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  primary  disease,  a  condition  not  uncommonly 
observed  in  connection  with  carcinoma  of  the  female  breast,  where  the  skin 
becomes  the  seat  of  numerous  nodules ;  or  with  epithelioma  of  the  a?sopli;igus, 
where  the  mucous  membrane  is  afiected  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  hig-^lily 
improbable  that  these  tumors  are  separate  and  independent  outbreaks  ot^  the 
same  disease,  yet  the  maimer  of  their  connection  with  the  primary  tumor  is 
not  very  clear.     Bloodvessels  or  lymphvessels  by  which  tumor-germs  can  be 
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convt'Vod,  lire  not  always  demonstrable  between  the  iirHt  growth  and  the 
nodules,  or  between  the  individual  nodules,  so  that  we  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  believing  that  the  disease  extends  from  the  jtrimary  growth  in 
long  lines  in  the  connective  tissue,  without  sj»ecial  reference  to  vessels  or  tis- 
sues, and  that  here  and  there  it  buds  forth  in  the  form  of  larger  or  smaller 
nodules." 

The  secondary  tumors  very  frequently  affect  the  neighboring  lymiihatic 
glands,  commencing  usually  in  a  single  gland,  and  spreading  from  gland  to 
gland  until  a  whole  group  or  chain  of  glands  is  converted  into  tumors.    The 
affection  of  the  glands  generally  follows  the  appearance  of  the  primary  dis- 
ease by  a  distinct  interval,  usually  of  several  months,  sometimes  only  of  weeks, 
occasional!)"  even  years,  but  varying  with  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  primary 
disease.     The  characters  of  the  disease  in  the  glands  resemble  these  of  the 
jtrimary  growths,  in  some  instances  only  distantly,  but  generally  so  closely 
that  sections  of  a.  cancerous  gland  and  of  the  cancerous  tumor  with  which  it 
is  connected  may  easily  be  confounded.     Not  only  are  the  cells  of  the  same 
type,  but  they  are  arranged  in  the  same  fashion,  with  the  same  disposition 
of  the  intercellular  material.     It  is,  of  course,  natural  to  assume  that  the 
disease  travels  along  the  lymphatics  from  the  primary  growth  to  the  affected 
glands,  and,  indeed,  this  is  generally  admitted ;  but  the  precise  method  of 
conversance  has  been  and  is  still  a  much  debated  question.     In  some  cases, 
cords  composed  of  plugged   lymphatics  occupy  the   interval   between  the 
glands  and  the  primary  disease,  and  examination  of  the  material  which  plugs 
the  lymphatics  shows  that  it  consists  of  cancer-cells ;  but  cords,  which  re- 
semble these  in  their  general  feel  and  aspect,  are  not   invariably  plugged 
lymphatics.     Gussenbauer  has  shown,^  in  one  case,  in  which  a  very  careful 
investigation  was  made  of  such  a  cord  between  an  affected  gland  and  a 
primary  epithelioma  of  the  oesophagus,  that  the  lymphatics  were  unoccu- 
pied throughout  their  entire  course,  and  that  the  induration  was  due  to  the 
presence  of^^long  lines  or  cords  of  cancer-cells  in  the  walls  of  the  bloodves- 
sels and  the  connective  tissue.     In  the  large  majority  of  cases  no  connecting 
cords  are  observed,  and  even  microscopical  examination  fails  to  detect  any 
alteration  either  in  the  lymphatics  or  in  the  neighboring  tissues.     Of  these 
cases  two   explanations   may  be  offered:    first,  that  cancer-cells,  or  germs 
capable  of  developing   into  cancer-cells,  are  conveyed   by  the  lymph  into 
the  glands,  and  there  grow  and  multiply  ;  second,  that  an  infecting  material 
is  conveyed  in  the  lymph,  whieh,  brought  in  contact  with  the  cell-elements 
of  the  lymphatic  gland,  cause  these  to  assume  the  form,  arrangement,  and 
properties  of  the  cancer-cells.^     The  chief  objections  to  the  first  explanation 
are  that  cancer-cells  are  not  found  in  the  lymph  in  these  cases  ;  that  the  leu- 
cocyte-like cells  which  are  observed  cannot  be  proved  to  be  young  cancer- 
cells  ;  and  that  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  germs  or  fragments  which  are 
capable  of  developing  into  cancer-cells — certainly  we  do  not  know  enough  of 
them  to  distinii;uish  them  microscopically.     To  these  objections  another  has 
of  late  been  aaded,  especially  b}'^  Gussenbauer  in  a  later  and  very  elaborate 
paper,*  that  in  the  earliest  stages  of  glandular  disease  the  first  truly  cancerous 
changes  are  observed  in  the  follicular  ends  and  cords  of  tlie  affected  glands, 
not  in  the  lymph-paths.     Gussenbauer  argues  strongly  in  favor  of  the  infec- 
tion theory,  and  believes  that  he  has  discovered  the  actual  material  which 

'  Tlie  exquisite  drawings  of  lymphatics  •which  Sappey  has  lately  published,  lead  me  to  think  it 
not  improbable  that  these  secondary  nodules  are  due  to  extension  of  the  disease  along  the  lines 
of  lymphatic  vessels. 

2  Langenbeck's  Archiv,  Bd.  xiv.  S.  501.     1872. 

3  By  mnter-cells,  let  it  be  understood  that  sarcoma-cells  and  carcinoma-ceJls  are  equally  meant. 
*  Zeitschrift  fur  Ih-ilkuude,  Bd.  ii.  S.  17. 
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infects.  This  had  previously  been  imagined,  by  those  who  hold  the  infection 
theory,  to  be  a  juice,  or  a  seniinium  in  the  form  of  minute  particles  or  young 
cells.  But  Gussenbauer  declares  that  it  is  in  all  cases  a  minute  molecule, 
highly  refractile,  easily  distinguishable  from  the  molecules  which  most  cells 
contain.  He  has  observed  vast  numbers  of  these  molecules  in  the  lympli- 
paths  and  in  all  parts  of  the  affected  icland,  and  further  describes  precisely 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  celTs  of  the  gland,  through  which  they 
pass  to  become  cancer-cells.  Xo  class  of  cells  seems  capable  of  withstanding 
the  infection,  for  lymph-cells,  endothelial  cells,  connective-tissue  corpuscles, 
and  even  muscular  fibres  are  transformed  into  cancer-cells.  But  the  endothe- 
lium of  the  bloodvessels  is  particularly  liable  to  be  infected. 

Gussenbauer's  paper  is  admirably  Avorked  out,  and  the  statements  which 
it  contains  are  made  in  so  confident  a  tone  that  his  tlieory  is  very  attractive. 
His  observations,  however,  have  not  yet  been  confirmed,  although  two  years 
have  elapsed  since  they  were  published.  Until  they  have  been  confirmed  or 
contradicted,  they  must  be  regarded  with  caution :  first,  on  account  of  the 
difiiculty  which  must  always  be  experienced  in  recognizing  a  particular 
molecule  which  has  not  any  very  characteristic  features,  and  of  observing 
the  exact  changes  which  occur  in  parts  whose  structure  is  so  close  and  con- 
fused as  that  of  the  follicular  ends  and  cords  of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  second, 
on  account  of  a  grave  improbability  which  the  author's  account  contains.  He 
tells  us  that  the  existing  cells  of  the  infected  tissues,  no  matter  how  old,  and 
fixed,  and  stable  they  may  be,  are  directly  transformed  into  cancer-cells.  So 
marvellous  an  eft'ect  of  a  seminium  is  scarcely  conceivable,  since  it  is  so 
ditlerent  from  the  eftects  which  we  are  accustomed  to  observe.  A  seminium 
acting  on  a  cell  may  be  expected  to  cause  swelling  and  proliferation,  and  it 
is  perfectly  conceivable  that  the  cell  or  cells  which  result  from  this  prolifera- 
tion may  assume  a  very  difterent  form  and  properties  from  those  of  the  parent 
cell.  The  difiiculty  of  admitting  the  direct  influence  of  the  seminium,  and 
the  somewhat  vague  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the 
cells  in  acini,  or  tubes,  or  groups,  resembling  those  of  the  primary  cancer,  is 
effected,  constitute  some  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  acceptance  of  these 
statements. 

Either  with  or  without  glandular  affection,  secondary  tumors  may  occur  in 
various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  In  some  instances  one  organ,  as  the 
lung  or  liver,  is  the  seat  of  very  large  or  numerous  secondary  tumors,  and  no 
other  organ  or  tissue  is  affected.  In  other  instances,  several  parts  possessing 
the  same  structure,  for  example,  several  bones  or  several  muscles,  contain 
secondary  tumors.  Again,  in  other  instances,  organs  of  a  different  structure 
and  function,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  kidneys,  are  affected.  And  some- 
times the  disease  is  A\^dely  disseminated  through  the  body,  attacking  many 
and  different  tissues  and  organs.  Dissemination  may  be  accomplished  through 
different  channels.  The  most  usual,  undoubtedly,  is  the  blood,  and  the  orijau 
whose  capillaries  are  first  traversed  by  blood  Avhich  passes  through  the  pri- 
mary disease  is  that  in  which  secondary  tumors  may  be  first  expected.  Thus, 
the  lungs  are  secondarily  affected  by  tumors  of  many  different  parts ;  the 
liver  by  tumors  of  the  spleen,  the  stomach  and  the  intestines.  But  this  course 
is  not  by  any  means  invariably  pursued.  Organs  far  distant  from  the  pri- 
mary disease,  and  having  no  decided  connection  with  it  cither  by  blood  or 
lymph  vessels,  may  be  the  seat  of  secondary  tumors,  while  those  organs 
which  are  directly  exposed  to  infection  are,  so  to  speak,  neglected.  From 
this  it  may  be  inferred  that  all  organs  are  not  equally  inocutable,  or  do  not 
all  afford  a  suitable  soil  for  the  reception  or  growth  of  cancer.  And  further, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  certain  forms  of  cancer,  especially  of  certain 
organs  and  tissues,  are  much  more  readily  inoculable  than  others,  in  parts 
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greatly  exposed  to  infection.  In  some  cases,  cancerous  emboli  of  considerable 
size  are  ]>roba])ly  conve^'ed  by  the  blood,  for  tlie  |iriniary  disease  projects  into 
the  interior  of  large  veins,  such  as  the  iliac  or  jugular  veins,  and  fragments 
are  easily  separated  from  the  mass.  But,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
there  is  no  perceptible  perforation  of  a  vessel  wall,  and  the  infecting  material 
is  prol)ably  i)reci8ely  similar  to  that  which  is  carried  by  the  lymjih  to  the 
lymphatic  glands.  Fragments  of  the  primary  disease  may  be  conveyed  by 
the  insjtired  air,  take  root  in  the  lungs,  and  grow.  In  this  manner  some  of 
the  carcinomas  secondary  to  those  of  tlie  larynx  and  a-sophagus  are  accounted 
for.  The  frequent  or  continual  contact  of  a  healthy  witli  a  cancerous  surface 
may  lead  to  the  inoculation  of  the  former.  Thus  are  formed,  apparently, 
some  of  the  secondary  tumors  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder, 
where  the  bladder  is  the  seat  of  an  ulcerated,  primary*  carcinoma. 

However  different  the  manner  of  infection  in  individual  instances,  the 
secondary  tumors  bear  almost  always  a  marvellous  resemblance  to  the  pri- 
mary disease,  so  marvellous  indeed  that  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  primary 
disease  may  frequently  be  recognized  by  microscojucal  examination  of  sec- 
tions of  the  secondary  tumors.  Even  the  metamorphoses  of  the  primary 
disease  are  often  repeated  in  the  secondary  tumors,  and  thus  the  lungs  are 
filled  with  cartilaginous  growths  derived  from  a  chondrifying  sarcoma  of 
the  testis,  or  with  bony  growths  from  an  ossifying  sarcoma  of  the  femur. 


Recurrence  of  Tumors. 

With  the  multiplicity  of  tumors,  the  question  of  recurrence  may  fairly  be 
considered.  And  here  it  is  important  to  be  sure  of  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  recurrence  is  employed.  It  is  most  frequently  used  to  denote  the  refor- 
mation or  reproduction  of  a  tumor  after  removal  or  destruction.  And  as 
reproduction  takes  place  usually  within  a  few  months  of  the  operation,  the 
cause  of  recurrence  is,  in  most  instances,  justly  assumed  to  be  a  fragment  of 
the  tumor  left  at  the  operation.  The  fragment  may  be  microscopical  or  may 
be  of  considerable  size.  Both  innocent  and  malignant  tumors  may  recur 
under  these  circumstances.  Thus  mucous  and  fibrous  polj'pi,  as  every  sur- 
geon knows,  recur  unless  their  bases  are  removed ;  and  sarcomas  and  carci- 
nomas which  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  removed,  frequently  recur  with 
singular  obstinacy. 

But,  if  a  tumor  reappears  many  years  after  removal,  this  is  equally  termed 
recurrence,  although  the  second  tumor  cannot  possibly  be  traced  to  incom- 
plete removal  of  the  first.  In  such  case,  both  tumors  probably  own  the 
same  or  a  similar  cause,  and  there  is  really  no  direct  relation  between  them. 

A  third  condition,  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  recurrence,  is  the  afiec- 
tion  of  lymphatic  glands  after  removal  of  a  tumor  which  has  not  itself 
recurred,  the  glands  at  the  time  of  the  operation  not  having  appeared  to  be 
abnormal. 

To  the  last  condition  the  term  recurrence  should  never  be  applied,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  the  glands  must  have  been  already  aft'ected  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  although  the  aftection  was  not  suflicicntly  advanced  to  be  detected. 
The  second  condition  may  justly  be  termed  recurrence,  but  I  think  it  is  desi- 
rable to  limit  the  term  to  the  re-formation  or  reproduction  of  a  tumor  within  a 
few  months  of  its  removal :  first,  because  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word  is 
most  frequently  employed ;  second,  because,  when  used  thus,  it  carries  with  it 
the  important  admission  that  the  disease  was  not  completely  removed.  The 
difference  is  api)arent  in  prognosis :  a  surgeon  assures  his  patient,  after  removal 
of  a  fatty  or  bony  tumor,  that  the  disease  will  not  recur ;  but  he  certainly 
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docs  not  intend  to  promise  that  the  patient  will  never  again  in  the  course  of 
his  life  be  the  subject  of  a  fatty  tumor,  in  the  same  region  of  the  body  as  that 
from  which  the  first  tumor  was  removed.  In  this  article,  then,  the  term  will 
be  employed  only  in  this  sense,  to  denote  the  reproduction  or  re-formation  of 
a  tumor. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  how  long  a  period  must  elapse  before  a 
person  can  be  deemed  safe  from  the  possibility  of  recurrence ;  Ijut  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  considered  that,  if,  twelve  months  after  an  operation,  there  is  no 
visible  or  tangible  si^n  of  return,  the  operation  is  to  be  regarded  as  success- 
ful. It  can  scarcely  be  conceived  that,  during  the  period  of  a  year,  tlie  dis- 
ease should  be  present,  perhaps  in  a  microscopic  form,  and  lie  dormant,  and  then 
break  forth  into  active  growth,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  or  months 
produce  a  tumor  of  considerable  bulk.  In  the  histories  of  cases,  recurrence  is 
often  made  to  appear  much  more  tardy  than  it  really  is,  by  the  alDsence  of  accu- 
rate information  of  the  date  of  re-appearance  of  the  tumor ;  and  the  period 
between  the  first  and  second  operations  is  sometimes  wrongly  regarded  as  a 
period  free  from  recurrence.  Although  recurrence  is  thus  admitted  to  be 
due  to  incomplete  removal,  the  operator  is  not,  by  any  means,  necessarily  to 
blame,  in  all  cases,  for  the  recurrence  of  a  tumor.  Some  tumoi-s  are  so  situ- 
ated that  it  is  practically  impossible  completely  to  remove  them ;  yet  an 
operation  is  fully  justified  by  the  temporary  relief  which  it  aftbrds.  On  this 
account  polypi  of  the  nose  are  taken  away,  even  when  the  probability  of  their 
recurrence  amounts  almost  to  certainty.  Other  tumors  appear  to  have  been 
completely  removed,  and  yet  recur.  Thus  do  many  sarcomas  which  are 
inclosed  in  complete  capsules.  The  tumors  are  removed,  together  with  their 
capsules,  shelling  out  like  fatty  or  fibrous  tumors  ;  but  the  capsule  does  not 
serve  to  protect  the  surrounding  tissues  from  contagion ;  they  are  already  infil- 
trated with  the  elements  of  the  tumor.  And  tumors  which  are  not  encai> 
suled,  certain  of  the  sarcomas  and  carcinomas,  are  often  difficult  thoroughly  to 
define,  and  therefore  difficult  completely  to  remove. 


Malignancy  of  Tumors. 

The  terms  malignant  and  malignancy  have  been  employed  so  frequently 
that  it  is  desirable  to  define  their  meaning.  Malignancy  is  expressed  in  one 
or  more  of  three  difierent  ways :  infiltration  of  adjacent  structures,  aflection 
of  neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  aflection  of  other  organs  and  tissues.  The 
first  of  these  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important,  for  it  is  probably  never 
absent,  and  is,  in  many  instances,  the  only  indication  of  malio;nancy.  Thus 
the  cancerous  ulcer  termed  "  rodent,"  neither  aftects  the  glancis  nor  any  dis- 
tant organ  or  tissue,  but  its  malignancy  is  expressed  in  the  local  invasion  of 
skin,  adipose  tissue,  muscle,  bone,  the  eye — in  fact,  of  every  tissue  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact.  Many  malignant  tumors  appear  to  be  strictly  circum- 
scribed, and  even  confined  within  firm  capsules ;  but  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  immediately  adjacent  tissues  discovers  elements  of  the  tumor,  and 
examination  of  sections  of  the  tumor  discovei*s  fragments  of  normal  tissues 
included  in  the  morbid  growth,  and,  as  it  were,  partially  digested  by  it.  This 
property  of  malignant  tumors  renders  their  complete  removal  tar  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  of  innocent  growths,  but  it  has  been  already  shown  that  recur- 
rence is  not  by  any  means  exclusively  a  character  of  malignancy.  Aflection 
of  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  is  a  decided  expression  of  malignancy,  and 
is  exhibited  by  every  variety  of  malignant  tumors  under  favoring  circum- 
stances. Whenever  it  occurs  it  is  the  most  reliable  of  the  clinical  indications 
of  malignancy,  for  infiltration  of  adjacent  tissues  may  be  unrecognizable 
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before  removal  of  a  tumor,  and  multiplicity  of  tumors  is  not  confined  to  those 
which  arc  malignant.  The  mistake  is,  however,  liable  to  be  made  of  con- 
foundini!;  irritative  and  inflammatory  enlargements  of  the  glands  for  malig- 
nant attection.  The  multiplicity  of  malignant  tumors,  when  it  occurs,  is  an 
indication  of  the  most  advanced  malignancy,  and  of  the  hopelessness  of  surgi- 
cal treatment.  The  disease  is  no  longer  regional ;  it  has  become  general. 
Infiltration  of  adjacent  tissues  and  glandular  affection  are  never  produced  by 
innocent  tumors,  if  the  fashion  of  growth  of  certain  hypertrophic  conditions 
which  are  scarcely  tumors  be  excepted  ;  for  occasionally  a  fatty  or  fibrous  out- 
ijrowth  separates,  by  a  kind  of  infiltration,  such  structures  as  muscular  fibres. 
One  such  growth  I  have  seen,  which  formed  a  tumor  of  considerable  size  in 
the  calf  of  tlie  leg  of  a  young  girl,  and  which  contained  fibres  of  inorganic 
muscles  widely  separated  by  the  fat. 


General  Characters  and  Diagnosis  of  Tumors. 

Most  of  the  clinical  features  and  symptoms  of  tumors  will  be  considered 
in  the  sections  which  treat  of  the  different  varieties  of  tumor,  but  certain 
characters  which  serve  to  distinguish  all  tumors  from  other  diseases  which 
resemble,  or  are  closely  allied  to  them,  may  be  considered  here.  Thus  tumors 
are  generally  distinguished  from  inflammatory  swellings  by  their  continual 
tendency  to  enlarge,  their  more  clearly  defined  outline,  their  mobility,  the 
absence  of  the  most  prominent  signs  of  inflammation,  the  disinclination  which 
they  exhibit  to  suppurate  or  even  to  iilflame  acutely,  and  the  nature  and 
situation  of  the  part  affected.  The  points  of  difterence  are,  for  the  most  jiart, 
more  obvious  when  innocent  tumors  are  compared  with  inflammations,  for  they 
are  generally  much  more  movable,  more  clearly  defined,  and  less  inclined  to 
inflame  and  suppurate,  than  are  malignant  growths.  The  nature  and  situation 
of  the  part  aft'ected  appear  at  first  sight  lo  be  of  little  moment  in  the  diag- 
nosis. ]!SI^or  are  they  of  importance  in  every  case ;  but,  in  many  instances,  a 
consideration  of  them  helps  to  make  the  diagnosis  much  more  easy.  Thus, 
inflammations,  especially  chronic  inflammations,  of  one  parotid  gland  are  very 
uncommon,  while  tumors  are  by  no  means  rare  ;  tumors  of  the  epididymis 
are  exceedingly  rare,  while  inflammations  are  very  frequent.  Although  in  a 
vast  number  of  cases  the  distinctive  characters  of  tumor  are  so  clear  that 
the  question  of  inflammation  cannot  arise,  there  are  some  cases,  especially  of 
carcinoma  and  sarcoma,  where  the  signs  of  inflammation  are  present,  and 
where  the  characters  of  tumor  are  so  ill-marked  that  an  accurate  diagnosis  is 
impossible.  The  nature  of  the  case  becomes  evident  only  by  close  observation 
of  its  course. 

Tumors  are  usually  distinguished  from  hypertrophies  by  the  fact  that  hyper- 
trophy commonly  aftects  the  whole  of  an  organ  or  portion  of  the  body,  or 
an  entire  reach  of  tissue.  For  instance,  the  whole  of  a  finger  may  be  hyper- 
trophied,  but  only  one  or  two  of  the  phalanges  are  usually  the  seat  of  tumors. 
Hypertrophied  pai'ts  generally  retain  many  of  their  normal  characters ;  all  the 
tissues  are  enlarged  in  an  almost  equal  degree,  and  thus  the  form  and  general 
l»roportions  of  the  part  are  relatively  maintained.  Certain  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  tumors,  such  as  the  parotid  and  the 
testis,  are  scarc^ely  subject  to  pure  hypertrophy.  And  in  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  subject  both  to  hypertrophy  and  to  tumors,  such  as  the  breast, 
the  tumors  are  generally  more  elearly  defined  and  separable  from  the  organ 
in  or  near  which  they  lie. 

The  signs  l)y  which  tumors  proper  are  distinguished  from  the  infection- 
tumors,  are  sometimes  very  minute.     Tubereulous  and  syphilitic  aflcctions 
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are  frequently  mistaken  for  tumors ;  nor  is  this  remarkable  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  how  closely  the  course  of  tulx'rcle  resembles  that  of  some  malignant 
tumoi*s,  and  how  prone  syphilis  is,  as  Hutchinson  has  pointed  out,  to  produce 
imitations  of  other  diseases.  The  source  of  the  infection-tumors,  which 
would  be  an  important  aid  to  diagnosis,  is  not  in  every  case  apparent,  but 
they  are  almost  invariably  associated,  soon  or  late,  with  inllamniation,  and, 
if  they  do  not  actually  suppurate,  are  a  frequent  cause  of  suppuration  in  the 
adjacent  structures.  Associated  signs  of  syphilis  and  tubercle  are  in  many 
instances  present  and  easily  discoverable. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  air  individual  case  of  tumor,  many  other  points  ])esides 
the  local  features  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  age  of  the  patient  is 
often  of  extreme  importance.  Xumerous  examples  in  proof  of  this  may  be 
adduced :  almost  the  only  true  tumor  which  attacks  the  testes  of  Ijoys  under 
ten  years  of  age,  is  sarcoma  ;  inflammations  of  the  breast  are  common  during 
the  child-bearing  period,  carcinomas  are  common  after  the  inflammatory 
period  has  passed:  carcinoma  of  any  part  of  the  body  is  almost  unknown  in 
persons  under  adult  age ;  cartilaginous  and  l)ony  tumors  commonly  affect 
children  or  young  adults.  Sex  ofteu  plays  an  important  part  in  diagnosis. 
For,  setting  aside  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  peculiar  to  the  sexes,  and 
those  which  are  more  highly  developed  in  one  sex  than  the  other,  certain 
regions,  apparently  of  equal  importance  in  both  sexes,  are  much  more  liable 
to  tumors  in  one  sex  than  in  the  other.  Thus,  the  tongue  and  the  oesophaijus 
are  much  more  often  the  seat  of  carcinoma  in  men  than  in  women.  The  lip 
and  the  external  ear  are  rarely  cancerous  in  women,  frequently  in  men.  The 
affection  of  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  an  efl:ect 
of  malignant  tumors  which  is  not  produced  by  innocent  growths.  It  is  a 
frequent  association  of  acute,  not  so  frequent  of  chronic  inflammations.  It  is 
of  common  occurrence  in  connection  with  tubercular  aflections,  but  is  scarcely 
ever  observed  as  the  result  of  gummata. 

It  is  not  merely  one  or  the  other  of  these  conditions  which  is  of  value  in 
diagnosis.  It '\^  t\iQ  combination  o/"  co?ic?<7/o?i5  which  establishes  certainty.  A 
firm,  rapidly-increasing,  ill-defined  tumor  in  the  breast  of  a  woman  more 
than  forty  years  of  age,  with  retraction  of  the  nipple,  adherence  of  the 
skin,  enlargement  of  one  or  more  axillary  glands,  and  a  history  of  six  or 
nine  months'  duration,  is  practically  certain  to  be  a  carcinoma.  A  foul  sore, 
with  indurated  base  and  edges,  of  the  lower  lip  of  a  man  of  seventy  yeai-s, 
which  has  been  forming  slowly  during  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  enlargement  of  the  glands  beneath  the  jaw,  is  surely  a  squamous- 
celled  carcinoma  (epithelioma).  But,  should  the  tumor  lie  in  the  breast  of  a 
suckling  woman  of  tw^enty-five  years  old,  and  be  of  two  or  three  months' 
instead  of  six  or  nine  months'  duration,  the  diagnosis  is  completely  changed. 
The  probability  is  now  as  strongly  in  favor  of  chronic  inflannuation  as  it  was 
formerly  in  favor  of  carcinoma.  Or,  should  a  woman  of  twenty  yeai's  bear 
the  foul  ulcer  on  the  lower  lip,  the  diagnosis  will  be  syphilis,  not  carcinoma. 

In  the  diagnosis  between  innocent  and  malignant  tumors,  the  duration  of 
disease  and  rapidity  of  growth  are  often,  apart  from  other  signs,  of  value.  Thus, 
the  diagnosis  of  the  malignant  character  of  tumors  of  the  upper  jaw,  depends 
mainly  on  the  relatively  large  size  to  which  they  attain  in  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks  or  months.  In  the  same  respect,  the  part  of  the  body  affected  is  ofteu  of 
importance.  Thus,  the  eye  is  very  rarely  the  seat  of  innocent  tumors,  not 
uncommonly  of  malignant  tumors ;  the  testis  is  much  more  often  attacked  by 
sarcoma  and  carcinoma  than  by  any  innocent  growth ;  the  gums  are  often 
the  seat  of  innocent  tumoi's  (fibrous  epulis),  rarely  of  malignant  growths. 

The  nature  of  a  doubtful  swelling  may  often  be  proved  by  puncture  with  a 
grooved  needle  or  a  fine  trocar  and  cauula.     This  method  of  diai^nosis  is 
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especially  valuable  in  the  case  of  tumors  situated  deep  in  the  substance  of 
an  oi'i^an  like  the  mamma,  where  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  be  certain 
whctlaT  solid  or  fluid  is  present.  It  is  employed,  too,  when  the  question  lies 
between  an  abscess  and  a  softening  carcinoma,  or  a  sarcoma  which  has  become 
red  and  semi-fluctuating.  The  "  emporte-piece  histologique"  is  not  as  valuable 
an  aid  to  diagnosis  as  it  was  at  one  time  hoped  it  might  be;  only  a  very  tiny 
fragment  can  be  withdrawn,  not  generally  large  enough  to  cut  a  section  from ; 
and  even  this  fragment  may  be  withdrawn  from  a  portion  of  the  tumor  the 
structure  of  which  is  not  characteristic,  ^foreover,  the  introduction  of  the 
emporte-piece  is  painful,  and  is  not  easily  borne  by  patients,  especially  ladies, 
without  the  aid  of  anaesthesia. 

The  diagnosis  of  malignant  ulcers  may  often  be  made  with  unerring  certainty 
by  scraping  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  gently  with  a  knife,  and  submitting  the 
scraping  to'^the  microscope.  This  method  can  only  be  employed  with  advantage 
in  the  case  of  ulcerated,  squamous-celled  carcinomas  (epitheliomas),  the  surfaces 
of  which  yield  epithelial  cells,  and  not  unfrequently  cell-nests.  The  cells  are 
distinguished  from  the  normal  epithelium  by  the  absence  of  typical  characters. 
They  vary  much  in  size  and  shape ;  some  larger  than  the  normal  cells,  some 
smaller,  some  round,  some  oval,  some  angular,  and  others  tailed.  The  nuclei 
are  large,  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  cells,  and  many  of  the  cells  contain 
two  or  several  nuclei,  or  even  several  smaller  nucleated  cells.  Almost  all  the 
cells  are  very  granular.  ^Mingled  wdth  these  altered  epithelial  cells  are  blood 
and  pus  corpuscles,  debris  of  decaying  tissues,  and,  in  some  situations,  schisto- 
mycetes.  But  the  epithelium  forms  the  characteristic  and  preponderating 
element.  "When  it  is  uncertain  whether  an  ulcer  is  epithelial,  or  tuberculous, 
or  syphilitic,  the  diagnosis  of  epithelioma  may  by  this  means  be  usually 
made  without  diflicurty,  for  scrapings  of  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  ulcere 
yield  only  pus  and  blood,  with  debris,  and  occasionally  schistomycetes. 


Treatment  of  Tumors  in  General. 

The  treatment  of  tumors  can  only  be  considered  with  reference  to  pallia- 
tion and  operation,  for  few,  if  any  of  them,  can  be  cured  by  medicine.  Indeed, 
the  only  tumors  which  appear  to  yield  to  the  internal  administration  of  drugs, 
are  some  of  the  fatty  outgrowths  and  certain  o;landular  enlargements,  of 
which  it  is  by  no  means  certam  that  they  are  really  tumors. 

A  tumor  may  be  removed  or  destroyed  for  one  of  the  following  reasons : 
pain,  inconvenience,  disfigui-ement,  damage  or  dauber  to  important  structures, 
danger  or  detriment  to  health,  danger  to  life  (immediate  or  remote).  A 
tumor  may  be  removed  for  all  these  reasons,  and  few  tumors  are  removed  for 
only  one  among  them.  Tumors  are  frequently  removed  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  pain  of  which  they  are  the  seat :  the  "  painful  subcutaneous  tumors," 
for  example — small,  fatty  or  fibrous  tumors,  exquisitel}-  painful  and  tender. 
Small  cysts  and  tumors  seated  in  the  eyelids  are  occasionally  removed  on 
account  of  the  inconvenience  or  annoyance  which  they  occasion,  even  when  they 
scarcely  at  all  disfigure,  and  are  not  painful.  For  the  same  reason,  a  working 
man  will  desire  to  be  rid  of  a  cartilaginous  tumor  of  the  phalanx  of  his  finger ; 
it  interferes  with  the  due  performance  of  his  work.  Disfigurement  and  the 
fear  of  disfigurement  often  demand  the  removal  of  a  growth  which  might 
otherwise  be  left  untouched.  For  this  reason  sebaceous  cysts  of  the  scalp, 
which  have  attained  a  moderate  size,  are  removed  from  the  heads  of  ladies 
who  are  otherwise  scarcely  inconvenienced  by  them.  A  rodent  ulcer  of  the 
face  is  very  freely  removed  or  destroyed,  in  some  instances  chiefly  with  the 
object  of  saving  an  eye  which  is  imperilled  by  its  gradual  growth.      The 
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detriment  to  health  which  is  produced  by  hemorrhages  from  a  fibroid  polypus 
of  the  uterus,  or  from  a  dandular  polypus  of  the  rectum,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  necessitate  its  removal.  And  the  danger  to  life  incurred  by  the  presence 
of  an  innocent  tumor  of  the  larynx — a  papilloma,  for  example — calls  loudly 
for  early  and  effectual  treatment. 

A  tumor  which  produces  neither  of  the  conditions  just  described,  may  yet 
be  radically  treated  on  account  of  the  certainty  that  ultimately  it  will  produce 
one  or  other  of  them. 

For  the  means  by  which  removal  of  a  tumor  may  be  elfected,  they  are 
numerous — caustics,  cautery,  scissors,  knife,  ligature,  ecraseur.  The  choice 
among  these  depends  partly  on  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  growth,  partly 
on  the  inclination  of  the  operator,  and  partly  on  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
Superficial  growths,  such  as  capillary  ntevi,  mav  be  well  treated  with  caustics 
or  the  cautery ;  subcutaneous  nievi,  and  petlunculated  warty  and  fibrous 
growths,  with  the  ligature.  The  tongue  may  be  removed,  according  to  the 
preference  of  the  operator,  with  the  cautery,  or  with  scissors,  knife,  or  ecraseur. 
Small  cysts  and  cutaneous  epitheliomas,  in  very  old  or  feeble  pei-sons,  may  be 
more  safely  removed  with  caustic  than  with  the  knife ;  and  patients  whose 
condition  of  health  forbids  the  use  of  the  knife,  may  often  be  quite  safely 
treated  by  means  of  caustics  or  the  cautery.  For  the  very  large  majority  of 
tumors,  however,  the  knife  is  employed  by  almost  all  surgeons  as  the  readiest, 
the  most  easily  managed,  and  the  most  efficacious  means  of  treatment.  Xo 
other  instrument  can  be  so  delicately  or  so  roughly  used  as  occasion  seems  to 
require.  Xo  instrument  can  be  so  rapidly  employed  to  remove  large  masses 
of  tumor,  none  to  dissect  so  closely  round  an  innocent  growth  whicli  adheres 
to  the  surrounding  structures,  none  so  well  to  spare  the  skin  and  leave  so 
small  and  narrow  an  opening.  The  special  means  which  may  be  recom- 
mended for  the  treatment  of  different  varieties  of  tumor,  will  be  further  dis- 
cussed in  the  sections  on  the  several  forms  of  growth. 

Tumors  which  are  neither  painful,  nor  inconvenient,  nor  disfigurins:,  nor 
threatening  important  structures,  nor  detrimental  to  health,  nor  dangerous  to 
life,  nor  likely  speedily  to  become  so,  may  be  left  untreated,  and  simply 
watched  from  time  to  time,  to  be  sure  that  they  have  not  changed  their  charac- 
ters. They  require  no  palliative  treatment,  for  there  are  no  di'scomforts  which 
need  palliation.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  remove  a 
tumor  even  thus  innocuous,  to  allay  the  mental  anxiety  of  which  it  is  the 
source.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tumor,  even  when  it  is  the  seat  of  pain,  or  a 
source  of  grave  inconvenience,  may  be  deemed  unfit  for  operation  on  account 
of  the  ill-health  or  age  of  the  patient.  And  a  tumor  which  is  not  growing 
larger  may  remain  untreated,  because  the  disfigurement  or  damage  produced 
by  removal  would  be  greater  than  that  produced  by  the  presence  ot'  the  tumor. 
Again,  it  is  often  deemed  right  not  to  interfere  with  malignant  tumors  when 
their  complete  removal  cannot  absolutely  be  insured,  or  when  the  neighbor- 
ing glands  are  extensively  involved,  or  when  there  are  symptoms  pointing  to 
implication  of  internal  organs.  Operations  on  the  subjects  of  multiple,  inno- 
cent tumors,  may  be  undertaken  for  the  removal  of  one  or  more  of  tlie  growths, 
for  the  same  reasons  as  those  which  lead  to  the  removal  of  a  single  tumor. 
But  it  is  not  usual  either  for  the  patient  to  demand,  or  for  the  surgeon  to 
advise,  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  multiple  tumors. 


Classification  and  Nomenclature  of  Tumors. 

The  classification  and  nomenclature  of  tumors  have  been  exercisincj  the 
minds  of  pathologists  for  nearly  a  century,  but  particularly  during  the  life  of 
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tlie  present  generation.  With  the  growth  of  knowledge  of  the  minute  anatomy 
of  tumors,  the  clinical  classification,  which  was  generally  employed  twenty 
yeai-s  ago,  came  to  be  regarded  as  eminently  unsatisfactory.  In  truth,  it  had 
during  niany  years  been  gradually  forfeiting  its  claim  t(j  be  considered  a  con- 
sistent classification.  Certain  of  the  classes  were  based  on  the  coarse,  anatomical 
characters;  certain  of  them  even  on  the  microscopical  characters  of  the  tumors. 
It  had  become,  therefore,  a  mixed  classification,  partly  clinical,  partly  anatomi- 
cal. Its  insufiicicncy  for  scientific  purposes  was  daily  becoming  more  mani- 
fest when,  in  18G3,  it  received  its  death-blow  by  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  of  Virchow's  great  work  on  tumors.'  In  this  volume  the  great 
pathologist  clearly  established  the  desirability,  nay  necessity,  of  classifying 
all  tumoi*s  according  to  their  anatomical  characters,  and  without  any  refer- 
ence to  their  clinical  attributes.  Since  that  day  the  anatomical  classification 
has  been  gradually  growing  in  favor,  and  is  now  generally  adopted  by  sur- 
geons, among  some  of  whom,  however,  there  is  still  a  tendency  to  regard  all 
malignant  tumors  as  cancers,  and  to  ascribe  to  all  cancers  equal  and  fancied 
attributes.  Although,  without  question,  the  present  classification  is  much 
more  scientific  than  the  old,  it  is  just  as  undoubted  that  it  is  defective  in  cer- 
tain parts.  But  the  defects  are  not  more  numerous  and  certainly  not  more 
glaring  than  those  which  are  inseparable  from  the  clinical  method.  And 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  and  especially  of  the  individual 
tumoi-s  of  certain  classes,  increases,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe 
that  the  anatomical  classification  may  become  the  most  perfect,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  useful,  for  the  purposes  of  the  clinical  surgeon. 

Many  of  the  classes  are  arranged  without  dilficulty,  and  do  not  differ  from 
the  classes  belonging  to  the  old  method — the  osseous,  fibrous,  fatty,  and  carti- 
laginous tumors,  for  example.     Their  likeness  to  normal  bone,  fibrous  tissue, 
fat,  or  cartilage,  is  at  once  apparent,  and   a  microscopical  examination  is 
not  needed  to  confirm  the  diagnosis.     Other  classes  are  arranged  with  just 
as  little  difiiculty  by  the  aid  of  microscopical  examination,  as  the  glandular 
tumors,  whose  prototypes  are  the  acinous  or  cylindrical  glands.     The  pro- 
totypes of  other  classes  are  not  so  easy  to  discover,  for  they  exist  only  in 
one  or  two  situations  in  the  human  body.     Of  such  a  kind  is  mucous  tissue, 
found  in  adult  man  only  in  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye.     And  for  two 
great  classes  no  physiological   prototype  can  be  found  in  normal,  perfect 
structures.     That  of  the  sarcoma  has  to  be  sought  in  embryonic  tissues : 
that  of  the  carcinoma  does  not  exist  even  in  these.     Tlie  difiiculty  of  de- 
ciding on  the  relative  and  general  position  of  these  two  large  and  important 
classes,  has  made  one  of  the  chief  difliculties  in  perfecting  the  anatomical 
classification.     Since  no  certain  physiological  prototype   of  either  of  them 
actually  exists,  it  has  been  possible  for  each  pathologist  to  decide  for  him- 
self,  individually,  the  grounds  on  Avhich  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
the  sarcomas  and  carcinomas,  and  the  essential  characters  of  each.     There 
are,  therefore,  several  different  definitions  of  both  terms,  and  the  words  sar- 
coma and  carcinoma  do  not  carry  with  them  a  signification  which  is  at  once 
l)erceptible  and  intellii>ible,  like  that  which  belongs  to  the  words  chondroma, 
osteoma,  or  fibroma.     Virchow  makes  the  difference  lie  in  difierence  of  anato- 
mical structure,  without  reference  to  origin.     Indeed,  difference  of  origin  is 
not  admitted  by  Virchow,  who  holds  that  liotli  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  are 
derived  from  connective-tissue  elements.     lie  therefore  considers  the  presence^ 
or  absence  of  alveolar  structure  as  the  essential  condition  of  distinction.     If 
the  distinction  laid  ddwn  byA'irchow  could  l)e  in  all  instances  relied  on,  or  if 
any  other  structural  difierence  could  be  discovercil  which  could  be  thoroughly 

1  Kraukhafteu  Gescliwiilste.     Berliu,  1S63. 
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depended  on,  it  would  be  correct  to  make  the  diiference  between  sarcoma  and 
carcinoma  solely  structural,  and  thus  preserve  the  nnifornnty  of  the  anatomi- 
cal classification.  But,  unfortunately,  altliough  Virchow's  structural  distinc- 
tion serves  in  the  lar^e  majority  of  instances  to  distinguish  between  sar- 
coma and  carcinoma,  it  fails  in  certain  cases,  partly  l)ecausc  the  anatomical 
characters  of  the  disease  are  indistinct — as  it  were  blurred — partly  because  sar- 
comas occasionally  present  the  structure  which  has  been  assigned  to  carci- 
nomas. The  initrustworthiness  of  the  anatomical  distinction,  and  the  discovery 
by  Waldeyer^  of  the  epithelial  origin  of  carcinoma,  led  to  the  adoption  of  dif- 
ference of  origin  as  a  basis  of  distinction  between  the  two  classes.  Carcinomas 
are  tumors  of  epithelial  origin ;  sarcomas  are  tumors  of  connective-tissue 
origin.  This  is  the  basis  of  division  on  which  it  appears  safest  to  rely. 
Most  of  the  tumors  can  easily  be  distinguished  and  classed  by  examination 
of  their  structure,  but  the  difference  in  their  origin  serves  to  supplement 
and  correct  the  diagnosis.  And  this  does  not  involve  a  serious  strain  of  the 
whole  system  of  classification,  for  the  various  classes  of  tumors  are  arranged 
first  according  to  the  physiological  prototype  of  each,  and  also  in  large 
divisions  according  as  the  prototypes  belong  to  the  connective  tissue  or  the 
epithelial  series.  Sarcoma  thus  falls  naturally  within  the  one,  carcinoma 
within  the  other  division.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  yet  possible  to  trace  back 
the  origin  of  the  two  classes  in  question  to  the  layers  of  the  l^lastoderm,  to 
derive  sarcoma  from  the  mesoblast,  carcinoma  from  the  epiblast.  An 
attempt  to  do  this  would  tend  to  much  confusion,  perhaps  because  our 
knowledge  of  embryology  is  not  yet  sufliciently  reliable.  Two  examples  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  confusion  to  which  the  attempt  would  lead.  Glioma, 
a  round-celled  tumor  originating  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, is  at  present  classed  among  the  sarcomas,  and  the  position  assigned  to  it 
seems  justified  by  its  structure  and  its  origin  in  connective  tissue;  but  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  great  nerve-centres  is  derived  from  the  epiblast,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  glioma  would  be  removed  from  its  present  position  and  classed 
amon^  the  carcinomas.  Again,  spheroidal-celled  (soft)  carcinoma  of  the  tes- 
ticle is  derived  from  the  epithelium  of  the  testicle,  sarcoma  from  its  connec- 
tive tissue.  The  difference  in  their  origin  and  structure  is  generally  suffi- 
ciently evident,  and  the  former  tumor  is  classed  among  the  carcinomas,  the 
latter  among  the  sarcomas.  But  the  entire  testis  is  derived  from  the  meso- 
blast, and  in  consequence  all  malignant  tumors  of  the  testis,  whether  they 
originated  in  the  epithelium  or  in  the  connective  tissue,  would  be  classed 
among  the  sarcomas  as  mesoblastic  tumors.  It  will  be  evident  from  these 
two  illustrations  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  employing  the  embryo- 
nic theory  in  the  classification  of  tumors,  and  that  it  is  far  more  safe  and 
useful,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  look  for  the  essential  difference  between 
sarcoma  and  carcinoma  in  their  origin,  respectively,  from  what  are  generally 
described  and  regarded  as  connective  tissue  and  epithelium. 

A  difficulty  in  classification  is  likely  to  arise,  has  indeed  already  arisen,  in 
connection  with  the  tumors  which  grow  from  endothelium.  It  seems  scarcely 
certain  whether  the  endothelia  should  be  regarded  as  a  separate  class  of 
tissues,  or  whether  they  should  be  placed  as  formerly  among  the  ei^ithelia, 
or  as  at  present  among  the  connective  tissues.  For  the  present,  it  appears 
more  desirable  to  consider  them  as  connective-tissue  structures,  on  account 
of  their  intimate  relation  with  the  connective  tissues,  the  distance  at  which 
they  often  lie  from  any  epithelium,  and  the  great  diff'erences  which  exist 
between  them  and  the  various  forms  of  epithelium.  Tumors,  therefore,  which 
arise  from  the  endothelia  may  be  regarded  as  tumors  of  connective-tissue 
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oriffiu.     It  is  probable  that  many  tumors  whicli  are  now  regarded  as  sarcomas, 
arein  reality  endotheliomas,  but  at  present  this  is  only  jtrobable. 

Thus  far  "we  have  not  learned  to  recognize  with  certainty  the  essential 
structural  characters  of  the  endotheliomas,  for  very  few  pure  examples  of  them 
have  been  described. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  there  are  certain  defects  in  the  anatomical 
metliod  of  classification,  so  is  it  also  necessary  to  allow  that  the  nomenclature 
is  not  i)crfect  in  all  respects.  The  tumors  composed  of  simple  tissues  are  very 
proiterly  named  in  accordance  with  their  structure.  Tumors  composed  of 
fibrous  "tissue  are  fibromas  ;  tumors  composed  of  bone  are  osteomas.  But  the 
tumoi's  wliich  have  no  named  prototype,  the  sarcomas  and  carcinomas,  possess 
no  natural  name.  Old  names  have  therefore  been  applied  to  them ;  the  term 
carcinoma  has  been  retained  for  that  part  of  the  old  class  of  cancers  which 
is  derived  from  epithelium  ;  the  term  sarcoma  has,  at  the  suggestion  of  Vir- 
chow,  been  recalled  and  applied  to  the  embryonic  growths  which  are  derived 
from  connective  tissue.  It  might  of  course  be  possible  to  replace  these  terms 
by  others  more  suitable ;  to  replace  the  term  carcinoma,  for  example,  by  epi- 
thelioma, used  as  most  French  pathologists  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it.  But 
in  German  and  English-speaking  countries  this  change  would  be  fraught  with 
the  gravest  inconvenience,  and  would  lead  during  many  years  to  great  con- 
fusion. For  the  term  epithelioma,  in  these  countries,  is  already  applied  to  a 
particular  form  of  carcinoma,  and  its  occurrence  in  medical  literature  would, 
therefore,  be  associated  with  continual  uncertainty  respecting  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  employed.  The  use  of  the  present  terms  is  sanctioned  by  custom, 
and,  probably,  the  precision  which  might  be  attained  by  the  substitution  of 
more  correct  terms,  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  inconveni- 
ence which  would  be  produced.  The  following  nomenclature  of  solid  tumors 
will,  therefore,  be  here  adopted,  cysts  being  separately  considered : — 

1.  Lipoma, 

2.  Fibroma, 

3.  Chondroma, 

4.  Osteoma, 

5.  Myxoma, 

6.  Lymphoma, 

7.  Myoma, 

8.  Neuroma, 

9.  Angeioma, 

10.  Sarcoma, 

11.  Endothelioma. 

12.  Papilloma, 

13.  Adenoma, 

14.  Carcinoma. 


I.  Connective- 
Tissue  Tumors. 


II.  Epithelial  Tumors. 


I 


Round-celled, 
Spindle-celled, 
Giant-celled, 
Mixed-celled. 

(  Spheroidal-celled, 
■I  Squamous-celled, 
{  Cylindrical-celled. 


The  above  nomenclature  differs  in  certain  respects  from  those  generally 
followed.  Thus,  a  sub-class  of  "  mixed-celled  sarcomas"  is  introduced  to  make 
a  place  for  many  tumors  which  would  otherwise  be  left  unclassed.  A^ain,  the 
carcinomas  are  not  divided,  as  usual,  into  hard,  soft,  epithelial,  etc.,  but  into 
spheroidal  or  glandular-celled,  squamous-celled,  and  cylindrical  or  columnar- 
celled,  according  as  they  are  derived  from,  and  present  the  characters  of,  one 
or  other  of  these  difl;erent  varieties  of  ei)ithelium.  All  the  hard  and  soft 
carcinomas  fall  within  the  first  sub-class,  the  flat-celled  epitheliomas  within 
the  second  sub-class,  and  the  cylindrical  epitheliomas  within  the  third  sub- 
class. Xo  distinction  is  made  between  hard  and  soft  carcinomas,  because  it 
has  become  gradually  aitparent  during  many  years  that,  whatever  minor  dif- 
ferences may  exist  between  them,  there  are  no  difiercnces  which  can  be  deemed 
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essential.  Carcinomas  Avhich  feel  hard  to  the  toucli,  have  in  many  instances 
the  typical  structure  of  soft  carcinoma.  A  hard  carcinoma  of  tlie  breast  may 
be  the  parent  of  soft  carcinomas  in  the  liver.  Glands,  secondarily  involved 
from  a  soft  carcinoma,  may  present  the  characters  of  hard  carcinoma.  The 
tumors  formerly  called  cylindrical  epitheliomas  (or,  worse  still,  cylindromas), 
are  not  considered  as  epitheliomas,  because  they  have  nothing  more  in  com- 
mon with  the  tlat-celled  epitheliomas,  either  in  structure  or  in  proi)ertiei=j,  than 
they  have  with  the  spheroidal-celled  tumors.  They  are  therefore  placed  in 
a  separate  sub-class,  as  cylindrical  or  columnar-celled  carcinomas.  Colloid, 
melanotic,  and  villous  cancel's  are  omitted  from  tlie  general  scheme  of  classi- 
fication, for  reasons  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  section  on  carcinoma. 

The  modifications  of  nomenclature  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  have 
been  introduced  into  this  scheme  in  order  to  render  the  anatomical  classifica- 
tion more  perfect.  There  is  no  reason,  because  all  the  classes  have  not  been 
named  in  accordance  with  strict  anatomical  principles,  that  the  chief  sub- 
classes should  not  be  so  named  where  it  is  possible.  The  sub-classes  of  car- 
cinoma are,  therefore,  made  to  harmonize  with  the  sub-classes  of  sarcoma, 
and  I  believe  rather  with  advantage  than  with  detriment  to  general  con- 
venience. 

However  perfect  the  general  system  of  classification  may  be,  the  classifica- 
tion of  individual  tumors  is  always  liable  to  be  attended  with  difiiculty. 
Every  tumor  is  not  typical  in  structure.  Every  tumor  is  not  composed  only 
of  one  tissue.  The  metamorphoses  which  tumors  or  parts  of  tumors  undergo 
obscure  their  fundamental  structure.  Nevertheless,  most  tumors,  even  if 
they  are  not  typical  in  structure,  may,  with  care,  be  referred  to  the  class  to 
which  they  properly  belong.  And  tumors  which  arc  composed  of  two  or 
several  tissues,  may  be  referred  to  the  class  to  which  the  bulk  or  most  of  the 
tissues  they  contain  belong.  For  certain  of  these  tumors,  compound  names 
may  need  to  be  adopted.  A  tumor  which  consists  partly  of  fibrous,  partly 
of  glandular  tissue,  may  be  termed  an  adeno-fibroma,  or  a  fibro-adenoma,  as 
one'or  the  other  of  these  tissues  preponderates  in  bulk  or  in  importance.  A 
tumor  composed  partly  of  fat  and  partly  of  fibrous  tissue,  may,  in  a  similar 
fashion,  be  termed  a  fibro-lipoma,  or  a  lipo-fibroma.  The  mere  addition  of 
small  portions  of  a  second  tissue  to  a  tumor  consisting  chiefly  of  one  tissue, 
ought  not  to  be  denoted  in  the  name  unless  some  peculiar  feature  in  the 
second  tissue  renders  it  desirable  to  recognize  it. 

The  main  difiiculty  arises  in  connection  with  the  classification  of  tumors 
whose  tissues  are  markedly  or  largely  metamorphosed.  The  errors  wliich 
may  be  produced  by  faulty  classification  and  recording  of  these  metamor- 
phosed tumors  have  already  been  alluded  to,  and  need  no  further  mention, 
except  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  placing  all  such  tumors  in  the  class  to 
which  their  basis  and  essential  tissue  naturally  refer  them.  But  another 
trouble  has  arisen  from  these  tumor  transformations,  namely,  a  faulty  nomen- 
clature, which  has  led  to  much  confusion  in  the  study  of  onkology.  The 
osseous  transformations,  especially,  have  led  to  the  use  of  several  terms  which 
are  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  Of  such  are  osteo-sarcoma,  osteoid-sar- 
coma,  osteoid-cancer,  osteoid-chondroma.  The  sense  in  which  these  terms 
were  originally  used  has,  for  most  of  them,  long  since  been  forgotten.  Each 
of  them  has  been  employed  in  more  than  one  sense,  and  when  either  of  them, 
except  perhaps  the  last,  is  now  employed  in  medical  literature,  it  is  quite 
uncertain,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  an  explanation,  which  of  several  meafi- 
iugs  is  to  be  attached  to  it.  "Osteo-sarcoma"  may  mean  a  sarcoma  contain- 
ing bone,  a  sarcoma  growing  from  a  bone  and  containing  bone,  a  soft  tumor 
growing  within  a  bone.  ''Osteoid-sarcoma"  and  ''osteoid-cancer"  are  applied 
to  malignant  tumors  occurring  in  coimection  with  a  bone,  and  to  ossifying  and 
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calcifying  sarcomas.  "Osteoid-cliondronia"  ia  usually  employed  to  denote  the 
presence  "of  a  tissue,  ncitlicr  i)erfcot  cartilage  nor  j)erfoct  bone,  but  resembling 
bone  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  earthy  salts.  The  mere  fact  that  these 
terms  may  bear  several  different  significations,  shows  that  they  are  undesir- 
aljle.  And  they  are  as  umiecessary  as  they  are  undesirable,  for  the  trans- 
formations which  some  of  them  express  can  be  far  better  expressed  in  simi)ler 
terms.  A  sarcoma  which  has  been  transformed  in  large  part  into  bone,  is  an 
ossifying  or  ossified  sarcoma,  and  had  far  better  be  termed  ossifying  or  ossified 
than  osteo-  or  ostcoid-sarcoma.  A  sarcoma  which  is  largely  calcified  is  more 
appropriately  termed  a  calcifying  sarcoma  than  an  osteoid-cancer  or  sarcoma. 
The  tumoi*s  which  are  named  osteoid-chondromas  are  almost  invariably 
chondrifying  sarcomas.  For  these  and  similar  terms,  then,  others  far  more 
appropriate  and  more  intelligible  may  advantageously  be  substituted,  and  a 
great  obstacle  to  an  easy  comprehension  of  tumor  nomenclature  be  thus 
removed. 


SPECIAL  VARIETIES  OF  TUMOR. 


Lipoma  or  Fatty  Tumor. 

A  tumor  composed  of  adipose  tissue,  resembling  histologically  and  chemi- 
cally normal  adipose  tissue,  may  originate  in  the  fatty  and  areolar  tissues  of 
almost  every  region  of  the  body,  but  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  grows 
from  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  extremities.  The  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  the  shoulders,  and  the  arms  are  especially  liable  to  lipoma.  The  scalp, 
the  legs,  the  hands,  and  the  feet  are  seldom  affected.  And  still  more  seldom 
the  bones,  the  periosteum  of  the  vertebrae,  the  spinal  canal,  or  the  tongue;  but 
fatty  tumors  have  been  observed  in  all  these  situations.  The  disease  is  rare 
in  the  abdomen,  but  I  once  removed  a  large  fatty  mass  from  the  interior  of 
the  sac  of  a  hernia,  where  it  lay,  not  adherent  to  the  sac,  but  attached  by  a 
long  pedicle,  probably  to  the  omentum.  It  had  descended  suddenly,  and  had 
given  rise  to  symptoms  resembling  those  of  strangulation  of  the  intestine,, 
but  somewhat  less  acute. 

Lipoma  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  is  much  more  common  in  adults  than 
in  children.  A  few  examples  of  congenital  lipoma  have  been  described, 
notably  a  huge  lipoma  of  the  tongue  which  proved  fatal  a  few  days  after 
bii'th.1 

The  comparative  rarity  of  lipoma  during  childhood  and  the  unusual  situa- 
tions it  afl:ects  in  children,  together  with  certain  peculiarities  of  structure, 
particularly  the  presence  of  a  fiorous  pedicle  in  many  of  the  tumors,  encourage 
the  belief  that  these  growths  are  really  rather  fibrous  tumors  which  have  been 
transformed  in  whole  or  part  into  fat. 

Characters  and  Course  of  Lipomata. — The  characters  of  a  subcutaneous 
fatty  tumor  are  usually  sufficiently  decided  to  permit  of  ready  recognition. 
The  outline  lobed  and  circumscribed,  the  surface  slightly  dimpled,  the  con- 
sistence so  soft  as  almost  to  exhibit  fluctuation,  the  natural  condition  of  the 
ekin,  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  intiammation,  and  the  free  mobility  of  the 
tumor  on  the  subjacent  parts,  render  the  diagnosis  sure  and  rapid.    In  tact,  the 

•  Aruold,  Virchow's  Arcliiv,  Bd.  50,  S.  482. 
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only  disease  which  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  it,  is  a  chronic  abscess,  uikI  tliis 
may  be  distinguislicd  by  the  absence  of  lobes,  the  certain  fluctuation,  and 
the  less  mobility  of  the  swelling,  even  when  there  are  no  signs  of  inflammation. 
When  the  symptoms  of  fatty  tumor  and  abscess  are  very  evenly  Ijulunccd,  a 
puncture  with  a  grooved  needle  or  fine  trocar  and  canula  will  aid  the  diagnosis. 
In  certain  situations  the  characters  of  lipoma  are  not  so  distinctive.  The 
thick  integuments  of  the  scalp  conceal  the  lobulation  of  the  tumor,  and  lend 
to  it  a  greater  firmness  than  it  ought  naturally  to  possess.  Lipomas  of  the 
nape  of  the  neck  are  often  composed  of  very  tough  fat,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  instead  of  being  circumscribed,  lobed,  and 
movable,  are  fixed  and  ill-defined.  This  often  appears  to  result  from  the  pres- 
sure of  a  basket  or  some  heavy  object  frequently  resting  on  this  portion  of 
the  trunk. 

Though  most  fatty  tumors  appear  to  be  spontaneous  in  their  origin,  cer- 
tain of  tliem  can  be  clearly  traced  to  injury,  or  frequent  irritation,  or  pressure. 
The  lipomas  of  the  nape  of  the  neck  are  an  example  of  this,  and  some  of 
the  growths  about  the  shoulders  are  attributed  to  the  rubbing  of  a  strap  or 
of  a  l3race,  while  persons  who  ride  much  are  occasionally  the  subjects  of  fatty 
tumors  of  the  buttocks. 

The  growth  of  a  fatty  tumor  is  usually  very  slow,  so  that  in  ten  years  it 
may  not  have  attained  the  size  of  a  fist ;  but  some  fatty  tumors  increase  in 
size  more  quickly,  and  in  the  course  of  many  years  may  produce  enormous 
masses,  weighing  several  scores  of  pounds.  These  huge  growths  are  rarely 
seen  at  the  present  day,  for  people  submit  more  readily  to  operations  since 
the  introduction  and  constant  use  of  anaesthetics.  It  may  be  the  same  reason 
which  renders  the  shifting  of  fatty  tumors  so  rare  that  no  case  has  been  of 
late  recorded.  Cases  have  formerly  been  described  in  which  a  tumor  has 
moved  from  its  original  seat  to  one  far  lower  on  the  trunk,  apparently  slowly 
sliding  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  because  the  loose  attachments  of  the  tumor 
have  been  too  weak  to  sustain  the  burden  of  its  weight. 

Although  a  fatty  tumor  usually  forms  a  lobed  and  flattened  mass,  it  is  in 
some  instances  more  prominent  and  globular,  and  is  sometimes  constricted 
at  its  base,  and  attached  to  the  body  by  a  long  and  narrow  pedicle. 

Fatty  tumors  apparently  are  rarely  inherited.  They  are  in  some  persons 
multiple,  rarely  symmetrical.  The  multiple  tumors  grow  usually  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  arms  and  thighs,  but  may  appear  in  considerable 
numbers  on  the  trunk  and  the  extremities.  They  are  not  UBually  simul- 
taneous in  origin,  and  often  occur  at  intervals  of  many  months  or  years. 
They  seldom  reach  a  large  size,  and  may  remain  stationary  during  many 
years.  Five  years  ago,  Mr.  Callender  removed  one  of  a  number  of  fatty 
tumors  from  the  forearm  of  a  woman  who,  twenty  years  previously,  had  been 
treated  by  Mr.  Liston  for  the  same  disease.  During  these  twenty  years  a  few 
more  tumors  had  appeared,  but  the  older  growths  had  altered  very  little  in 
size. 

Fatt}'  tumors  are  very  seldom  tender,  and  not  often  painful ;  but  occasionally 
a  solitary  tumor,  or  one  of  a  large  number  of  multiple  growths,  is  the  seat  of 
exquisite  pain.  The  slightest  touch,  or  the  pressure  of  the  clothes,  suflice3  to 
produce  a  severe  paroxysm  of  pain,  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  tumor, 
but  more  often  radiating  widely  around  it.  These  are  some  of  the  "  painful 
subcutaneous  tumors,"  which  were  formerly  described  as  a  separate  class  of 
growths.  But,  since  these  painful  subcutaneous  tumoi-s  vary  much  in  struc- 
ture, their  small  size,  their  exquisite  sensibility,  and  their  tendency  to  aftect 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  are  not  sufficiently  weighty  reasons  for  separating 
them  from  tumors  which  are  not  noticeably  painfm.  The  painful  fatty  tunn n-s 
are,  for  the  most  part,  very  small,  and  soon  cease  to  grow ;  but  they  do  not 
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d'liYvv  in  ai'iiearanco  or  in  structure  from  other  fatty  growtljs.  Their  sensi- 
Itilitv  lias  l)een  allrihutcd  to  their  containing  nerve-tihrcs,  but  is  nuidi  more 
]iritl>*a1)ly  »Uie  to  juvs^ure  upon  a  nervous  twig.  "With  removal  of  the  tumor, 
the  distress  which  it  occasions  ceases. 

Appearance  after  Removal. — The  appearance  of  a  typical  fatty  tumor, 
af'lt-'r  removal,  is  that  of  a  lobed  mass  of  soft  and  yellow  fut,  inclosed  in  a  tliin, 
tirm,  fil)rous  capsule,  from  which  septa  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  growth, 
sfjiarating  and  confining  its  lobes.  But,  as  the  clinical  characters  vary,  so  may 
the  appearance  of  the  tumor.  The  firmer  gi-owths  are  composed  of  a  tougher 
adipose  tissue,  in  the  form  of  numerous  tiny  pellets,  and  of  a  large  cjuantity 
of  fibrous  tissue.  Many  of  the  lipomas  are  not  separate,  encapsuled  tumors, 
but  continuous  outgrowths  of  adipose  tissue,  whose  boundaries  are  indistin- 
o-uishable.  In  fact,  a  certain  limited  area  of  the  patient's  tissues  has  become 
obese,  and  if  the  condition  were  more  extensive,  and  affected  the  wliole  body, 
it  would  be  regarded  merely  as  excessive  corpulence.  The  microscopic  cha- 
racters of  lipoma  resemble  those  of  normal  adipose  tissue,  but  the  fat-contain- 
ing cells  are  generally  of  larger  size.    (Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  1.) 

Metamorphoses  and  Combinations. — Fatty  tumors  are  not  liable  to  many 
degenerations,  nor  do  they  tend  to  become  organized.  Occasionally  they 
soften  and  become  in  great  part  fluid  by  mucous  degeneration  ;  or  mucous 
cysts  are  formed  within  them.  This  transformation  of  adipose  to  mucous 
tissue  may  be  regarded  as  a  retrograde  step,  in  which  the  perfectly-developed 
tissue  resumes  its  immature  condition.  Calcification  of  lipomas  has  been 
described,  but  the  calcification  is  probably  always  of  the  fibrous  septa  of  the 
tumor,  or  of  masses  of  fibrous  tissue  included  in  it.  In  the  Museum  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  are  several  examples  of  these  calcified  lipomas,  two 
of  which  contain  central  masses  of  calcified  material,  -while  in  two  othei-s  the 
fibrous  septa  of  the  tumor  have  undergone  calcareous  transformation. 

The  mingling  of  fatty  with  other  tissues  is  not  very  rare.  Thus,  fibrous 
tissue  is  invariably  present  in  a  fatty  tumor,  and  in  the  firmer  sorts  is  often 
present  in  almost  equal  quantity  with  fat.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
tumors  which  are  partly  fatty,  partly  mucous,  are  rather  composite  tumors 
than  due  to  the  metamorphosis  of  a  perfectly  developed  fat.  A  few  rare 
examples  of  fatty  tumor  contain  an  undue  proportion  of  vessels,  and  are 
almost  nevoid.  The  term  lipoma  telangeiectodes  has  been  applied  to  them, 
but  it  is  an  unwieldy  and  unnecessary  term.  Such  tumore  appear  to  be  in 
reality  degenerated  nsevi.  I  have  seen  two  such  beneath  the  muscles  over 
the  ribs  of  young  subjects,  and  a  third  diftused  among  the  normal  structures 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  a  little  girl,  in  whom  it  was  the  seat  of  extreme 
pain,  which  necessitated  its  removal  by  a  troublesome  dissection.  Some  of 
the  congenital  fatty  tumors  contain  tissues  which  certamly  would  not  have 
been  expected  in  them.  Thus,  bone  has  been  found  m  one  or  two  instances; 
and  a  small  rounded  tumor  removed  by  Mr.  Smith  from  an  infant's  perineum, 
where  it  sat  behind  and  closely  resembled  the  scrotum  in  size  and  shape, 
and  in  the  wrinkling  of  its  surface,  contained  a  long  slender  stalk  of  hyaline 
cartilage. 

The  tumors  which  are  large  and  pendulous  are  liable  to  inflammation  and 
ulceration.  Over  some  of  them  the  skin  sloughs  in  large  areas,  leaving  foul 
ulcers  of  forbidding  aspect,  which  may  even  be  the  source  of  troublesome 
hemorrhage.     Fatty  tumors  are,  however,  not  usually  very  vascular. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  fatty  tumors  is  generally  very  simple.  A 
solitary  tumor,  if  it  be  growing,  should  be  removed.     If  it  be  lobed  and  not 
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adherent  to  the  surrounding  structures,  it  may  be  quickly  shelled  out  through 
ji  single  incision.  If  it  bo  more  adherent,  it  may  reciuire  to  be  dissected  out. 
When  the  growth  is  pendulous,  a  portion  of  the  integument  covering  it 
should  be  removed,  and  when  this  is  ulcerated,  the  ulcers  will  naturally  be 
included  in  the  piece  taken  away.  The  painful  subcutaneous  fatty  tumors, 
even  if  they  are  not  increasing,  should  be  removed,  for  the  pain  ceases  with  the 
removal  of  the  tumor.  The  removal  of  a  fatty  tumor  is  attended  with  very 
little  hemorrhage,  unless  the  tumor  lies  beneath  the  scalp.  Recurrence  after 
removal  is  very  rare,  only  a  few  cases  having  been  recorded  in  which  such  a!i 
event  took  place.  One  case  has  been  recorded  of  a  fatty  tumor  which  rapidly 
recurred,  and  pursued  a  most  malignant  course,  proving  fatal  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  this  tumor  was  in  truth  a 
sarcoma  or  carcinoma,  with  which  fat  was  largely  mingled;  but  this  is  denied 
by  the  observer,  after  a  thorough  microscopical  investigation.  Multiple  fatty 
tumors  are  not  often  removed,  but  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  taken  out  if 
they  be  very  inconvenient  or  painful. 

The  fatty  outgrowths,  which  are  not  infrequently  multiple,  and  the  cause  of 
great  disfigurement,  are  scarcely  amenable  to  operation.  They  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  diminish  or  disappear  under  the  long-continued  administration  of 
liquor  potassse. 

Fibroma  or  Fibrous  Tumor. 

A  tumor  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  may  form  either  a  very  firm,  almost 
hard,  mass,  or  a  tumor  so  soft  as  almost  to  fluctuate.  The  soft  growths  in- 
clude many  of  those  which  were  formerly  classed  apart  as  "fibro-cellular" 
tumors.  Again,  fibrous  tumors  may  be  circumscribed  or  dift'use  ;  in  the  one 
case  forming  separate  masses,  generally  encapsuled,  in  the  other  case  produc- 
ing hypertrophy  of  tracts  of  tissue.  Continuous  outgrowths  of  fibrous  tissue, 
similar  to  the  continuous  outgrowths  of  fatty  tissue,  also  occur. 

Characters  and  Course  of  Fibromata. — Fibrous  tumoi-s  may  originate  in 
the  connective  tissue  of  almost  any  region  of  the  body,  but  they  occur  most 
frequently  in  connection  with  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  ;  the  nerves 
(neuroma) ;  the  female  breast,  the  vulva,  and  the  uterus ;  the  periosteum,  fascia^, 
and  intermuscular  septa ;  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  (epulis) ;  the  external 
ear.  In  the  skin  they  are  usually  firm  and  circumscribed  growths,  seldom  of 
large  size.  In  the  nerves  they  are  for  the  most  part  circumscribed  and  firm, 
but  occasionally  form  dift\ised  and  irregular  outgrowths  either  of  the  peri-  or 
the  epi-neurium.  The  fibrous  tumore  of  the  breast  are  the  most  common  of 
the  innocent  growths  of  that  part,  and  are  almost  always  firm,  circumscribed, 
and  impure  from  the  mingling  of  other  tissues  with  the  fibrous  tissue.  The 
tumors  of  the  vulva  are  among  the  best  examples  of  soft  fibro-cellular  tumoi-s, 
and  are  generally  continuous  "-outgrowths"  of  the  clitoris,  or  more  often  of  the 
labia.  Those  of  the  uterus  form  either  firm  and  separate  tumore,  or  polypoid 
growths  which  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ.  The  periosteum,  fasciae, 
and  intermuscular  septa  usually  furnish  the  firm  varieties  of  fibroma ;  the 
naso-pharyngeal  polypi,  which  are  attached  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  are  pro- 
bably of  periosteal  origin.  The  fibrous  tumors  of  the  jaws  are  almost  invari- 
ably firm  ;  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  epulides  are  of  periosteal  or  periodontoid 
origin.  The  tumors  of  the  ear  are  for  the  most  part  firm,  ill-defined  growths 
of  the  lobe,  often  excited  by  the  presence  of  an  ear-ring. 

Every  period  of  life  is  subject  to  fibroma,  but  adults  are  much  more  often 
attacked  than  children  ;  indeed,  the  only  structures  of  children  which  appear 
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peculiarly  liable  to  fibroma  are  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  Many  of 
the  cases  of  multiple  fibroma — fibroma  molluscum,  for  example — commence 
durinc;  cliildliood. 

A  fibrous  tumor  usually  grows  slowly,  but  may  in  the  course  of  years  attain 
a  considerable  size  and  a  weight  of  many  pounds.  Large  size  is,  however, 
by  no  means  usual ;  many  of  the  fibromas  tend  rather  to  aftect  a  very  small 
size.  Thus,  in  the  breast,  unless  the  tumor  be  complicated  with  cysts,  it  is 
generally  not  much  larger  than  a  walnut  or  a  Tangerine  orange.  The  epulides 
are  generally  very  small.  The  tumors  of  the  skin  and  nerves  are  insignificant 
as  regards  their  size.  The  growth  of  fibrous,  like  that  of  fatty  tumors,  is 
prone  to  be  unequal,  and  sometimes  intermittent  during  long  periods  of 
months  or  years. 

Appearance  after  Removal. — As  might  be  expected,  the  appearance  of 
fibrous  tumors  varies  exceedingly,  and  depends  in  great  measure  on  their 
origin  and  situation.  The  firm  kind  is  usually  encapsuled,  cuts  firmly  or 
toughly,  and  almost  with  a  gritty  section,  and  presents,  when  cut,  a  glisten- 
ing aspect.  The  naked  eye  can  easily  discern  fibrous  bands  traversing  the 
section  in  various  directions.  In  some  tumors  these  bands  are  disposed 
irregularly ;  in  others  they  assume  the  appearance  of  concentric  laminae  ar- 
ranged around  one  or  many  central  points ;  and  in  others,  again,  they  form 
whorls  around  many  centres.  '  Some  of  the  firmest  tumors,  which  are  as  hard 
as  cartilage,  present  on  section  an  almost  homogeneous  aspect,  so  closely  are 
the  tissues  set  of  which  they  are  composed.  Some  of  the  soft  fibromas,  on 
the  other  hand,  resemble  mucous  tumors,  and  are  almost  as  soft  as  jelly. 
Such  tumors,  after  removal,  exude  clear  fluid,  which  slowly  oozes  from  them, 
until  at  length  there  remains  only  a  soft,  pulpy  tissue,  less  than  one-fourth 
the  size  of  the  original  mass.  These  tumors,  those  of  the  vulva  especially, 
are  sometimes  of  considerable  size. 

As  in  the  macroscopic,  so  in  the  microscojnc  characters,  there  is  a  marvellous 
variety  in  fibrous  tumors,  not  only  between  the  hard  and  soft  tumors,  but 
between  difierent  specimens  of  hard  fibroma.  Even  the  same  tumor  may 
exhibit  several  kinds  of  fibrous  tissue  side  by  side,  and  the  proportion  of 
cells  to  fibrous  tissue  is  liable  to  considerable  variation.  The  form  of  fibrous 
tissue  most  frequently  observed  is,  perhaps,  fibres  larger  and  coarser  than 
those  of  typical,  wavy,  fibrous  tissue,  arranged  to  form  parallel,  but  not  wavy 
bundles.  The  bundles  cross  each  other,  anastomose,  and  interlace,  but  often 
leave  fissured  spaces,  sometimes  of  large  size.  Between  the  bundles,  or  even 
betw^een  the  individual  fibres,  there  are  frequently  a  homogeneous  or  finely 
granular  connecting  substance,  and  oval  nuclei  or  cells.  In  some  instances  the 
cells  are  spindle-shaped  or  stellate.  The  fibrous  tumore  of  the  breast  and 
those  of  the  lower  jaw  (epulides)  almost  invariably  contain  many  large  oval 
nuclei  or  nucleated  cells.  A  few  tumors  consist  almost  entirely  of  broad 
bands  rather  than  fibres — bands  as  broad  as  narroAv  bundles  of  the  wavy 
tissue.  Some  fibromas,  especially  those  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue, 
are  composed  largely  of  the  typical  wavy  tissue,  containing  larger  and  more 
numerous  cells  than  normal,  wavy,  fibrous  tissue.  In  some  of  the  fibromas  of 
the  breast  and  periosteum,  the  tissue  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  delicate 
tibi'ils,  not  arranged  in  bundles,  unless  it  be  in  very  narrow  bundles,  and  dis- 
posed in  strangely  irregular  fashion.  Of  this  more  unusual  form  a  sketch 
(Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  2)  isintroduced  to  show  the  extreme  confusion  of  the  dis- 
position. Another  ver}'  unusual  form  I  have  seen  in  a  tumor  of  the  forearm 
of  a  young  girl,  where  it  had  grown  some  years  previously  in,  or  close  to,  the 
seat  of  a  sliglit  injury.  The  tumor  was  quite  hard,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
walnut,  perfectly  inclosed  in  a  thick  ca[)sule.     It  api>eared  to  be  entire^ 
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built  up  of  flat,  irregularly-shaped  bands,  whose  length  only  slightly  exceeded 
their  breadth.  Placed  at  a  little  distance  ajjart,  these  bands  gave  oft'  from 
every  side — or,  rather,  split  up  into — coarse  radiating  fibres,  which,  joining 
or  interlacing  with  the  tibres  of  the  surrounding  bands,  formed  a  delicate 
network.  The  design  thus  worked  is  very  ornamental  and  very  diflicult  cor- 
rectly to  trace  or  copy.  The  soft  fibromas  have  more  often  the  structure  of 
loose  areolar  tissue,  in  the  meshes  of  which  is  contained  the  serous  fluid 
which  oozes  away  in  such  abundance  after  removal  of  the  growth.  They  in- 
variably contain  cells,  but  generally  not  in  larger  proportion  than  many  of 
the  hard  tumors.  Elastic  fibres  are  present  in  these  soft  fibromas,  wound 
round  the  bundles  of  white  fibres,  and  many  of  the  hard  fibromas  contain 
elastic  tibres,  but  the  proportion  is  in  most  tumors  very  small.  The  fibromas 
are  not  usually  very  vascular;  the  vessels  are  provided  in  most  instances 
with  true  vessel  walls.  The  varieties  of  structure  exhibited  by  fibromas  of 
the  same  reg^ion,  and  apparently  of  the  same  tissue,  have  led  Recklinghausen 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  ditFerence  in  their  structure  depends  on  the  fact 
that,  even  when  they  appear  to  arise  from  the  same  tissue,  they  really  arise 
from  dift'erent  tissues,  or  from  difierent  layers  of  the  same  tissue.  In  this 
way  he  accounts  for  the  marked  differences  which  exist  in  the  structures  of 
fibromas,  apparently  of  a  similar  origin,  in  cases  of  multiple  fibroma — assum- 
ing that  the  structure  varies  according  as  the  tumor  arises,  now  from  the 
reticular  layer  of  the  skin,  and  now  from  the  covering  of  the  nerves.^ 

jSIetamoephoses  and  Combinations. — The  metamorphoses  to  which  fibrous 
tumors  are  subject  are  not  many ;  they  may,  however,  become  partially  calci- 
fied or  even  ossified.  I  have  seen  one  small  tumor,  on  the  back  of  a  young  man, 
completely  encased  in  a  thin  shell  of  bone.  Small  portions  of  a  fibroma  may, 
too,  undergo  fatty  or  caseous  degeneration.  But  the  combinations  of  fibrous 
with  other  tissues  are  numerous.  Thus  bone,  cartilage,  fat,  mucous  tissue, 
gland-tissue,  muscle,  vessels,  and  sarcomatous  tissue  all  occur  in  combination 
with  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  of  course  doubtful  how  far  many  of  these  mixed 
tumors  are  to  be  regarded  as  in  reality  combination  tumors.  Some  of  them 
are  unquestionably  examples  of  transformation  of  tissue.  The  combinations 
with  sarcoma,  for  instance,  are  undoubtedl}-  in  many  cases  organizations  of  sar- 
coma into  fibrous  tissue.  Large  vascular  tumors  (naevi)  occasionally  become 
less  vascular  and  more  fibrous  with  increasing  age,  and  are  then  said  to  have 
undergone  fibrous  degeneration.  But,  of  the  niingliug  of  fat  with  fibrous  tissue, 
and  ot  gland-tissue  with  fibrous  tissue,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  former 
was  described  in  the  section  on  fatty  tumors ;  the  latter  occurs  with  great  fre- 
quency in  the  breast.  It  occurs,  too,  in  the  parotid  and  other  glands.  The 
proportion  in  which  the  two  structures  are  mingled  varies  in  different  tumors ; 
the  fibrous  tissue  may  predominate,  or  the  ^land-tissue  may  be  most  abundant, 
and,  as  one  or  the  other  appears  the  more  important  element,  the  tumor  ma'- 
be  termed  an  adeno-fibroma  or  fibro-adenoma. 

Fibromas,  like  lipomas,  are  subject  to  inflammation  and  ulceration,  but 
these  are  rare  events,  and  occur  only  in  tumors  of  considerable  size,  or  in 
growths  which  have  been  greatly  irritated  or  injured. 

Cysts  are  occasionally  found  in  fibrous  tumors,  but  they  are  almost  invari- 
ably due  to  the  presence  in  the  tumors  of  structures  other  than  fibrous.  The 
cysts  in  a  cystic  fibroma  of  the  testis,  for  instance,  are  formed  in  connection 
^yith  the^landular  structures,  and  are,  so  to  speak,  independent  of  the  fibrous 
tissue.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  cj'sts  in  cystic  fibromas  of  the  breast. 
In  neither  caae  do  the  cysts  depend  upon  the  fibrous  character  of  the  inter- 
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voiiinii^  tissue,  for  they  may  occur  equally,  wlietlier  tliis  tissue  l)e  fibrous  or 
siirconuitous.  Cystoid  ca^•ities  are,  iu  some  rare  iuBtauces,  formed  owing  to 
mucous  transformation  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  or  to  the  combination  of  fibrous 
with  mucous  tissue. 

Fibrous  tumors  may  occur  either  singly  or  in  numbers.  Multiple  fil)roma3 
grow  in  the  uterus,  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  on  the  nerves. 
Those  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  the  tumors  of  tlie  nerves,  are 
in  some  persons  very  numerous  ;  they  may  exist  in  hundreds.  Some  of  their 
relations  and  characters  are  so  peculiar  that  they  deserve  remark.  They 
commence  in  many  instances  in  childhood,  or  even  dui-ing  infancy.  They 
increase  in  size  for  the  most  part  slowly,  but  there  seems  scarcely  a  limit  to 
the  numbei'  which  may  be  produced.  They  are  usually  restricted  to  the 
tissues  mentioned  above,  but  occasionally  afi'ect  tissues  nearly  allied  in  their 
disposition,  the  submucous  tissue  for  example.  The  large  majority  of  the 
tumors  remain  exceedingly  small,  even  when  their  existence  for  forty  or  fifty 
years  has  been  established.  In  the  monograph  already  mentioned,  Reck- 
linghausen has  given  an  admirable  account  of  the  structure  of  these  tumors 
in  two  patients.  They  were  decidedly  fibrous,  but  their  intimate  structure 
diftered  somewhat  according  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  structures  from  which 
they  were  derived.  Most  of  the  multiple  fibromas  of  the  skin  and  nerves 
are  hard,  but  some  are  quite  soft.  To  certain  cases  of  the  latter  variety  the 
term  fibroma  molluscum  has  been  applied,  partly  on  account  of  their  soft 
consistence,  partly,  I  believe,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  many  of  the 
cutaneous  tumors  to  those  of  molluscum  coiitagiosum.  The  appearance  of 
the  larger  soft  tumors  of  fibroma  molluscum  resembles  that  of  the  soft  fibro- 
cellular  tumors.  Microscopic  sections,  however,  exhibit  a  structure  which 
is  very  difterent  from  that  of  most  fibrous  or  fibro-cellular  tumors.  They  are 
composed  iu  great  part  of  trabecular  of  cells  containing  vessels,  and  inclosing 
spaces  filled  with  fluid.  The  cells  vary  much  iu  shape  and  size ;  many  of 
them  are  spindle-shaped  or  stellate.  But  cells  of  a  very  difierent  character 
are  sometimes  seen  among  them,  or  in  the  fluid — round  or  oval  cells  with  a 
double  contour,  nucleated,  and  closely  resembling  cartilage  cells.  With  the 
tumors  of  small  and  moderate  size  in  this  disease  are  not  uncommonly  asso- 
ciated huge  outgrowths  of  connective  tissue  covered  with  thick  and  roughened 
skin,  w^hich  hang  down  around  the  patient's  body  in  a  great  fold  or  folds.' 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  clinical  characters  of  fibroma  vary  according 
to  the  situation  and  variety  of  the  tumor.  Thus  the  tumor  may  be  extremely 
firm,  nay,  hard ;  or  extremly  soft,  and  even  fluctuating.  It  may  be  very  mova- 
ble, or  immovably  adherent ;  it  may  be  perfectly  circumscribed,  or  diifused,  and 
indistinguishably  blended  with  the  tissues  of  the  part  in  which  it^rows.  And 
yet  the  diagnosis  of  fibroma  is  not,  for  most  examples,  difficult.  For,  although 
the  clinical  characters  of  all  fibromas,  taken  collectively,  are  subject  to  wide 
variation,  the  characters  of  the  fibromas  of  each  part  in  which  they  commonly 
occur,  are  generally  decidedly  impressed.  In  the  breast,  for  example,  the 
fibrous  tumors  are  generally  small,  perfectly  circumscribed,  nodular,  very 
freely  movable,  detacned  or  almost  separate  from  the  gland,  of  rounded  shape 
and  slow  growth,  painless,  and  not  adherent  to  the  skin  or  muscle  ;  they  at- 
tack usually  the  breasts  of  young  women.  They  can  only  be  mistaken  for  ade- 
nomas, an  error  quite  unimportant ;  or  for  sarcomas,  from  which  they  may  be 
distinguished  in  most  instances  by  the  quicker  growth  of  the  latter  and  their 
less  mobility.     Iii  the  lower  jaw,  again,  the  fibrous  tumors  assume  generally 

•  [Ti..j8e  are  the  growths  to  which  the  terms  denmtolysis  (Wilson),  pachydermatocele  (Mott),  and 
eiloides  (Warrou),  have  been  appliud.j 
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the  form  of  epulis,  arc  small,  smooth,  covered  with  red  mucous  membrane, 
fixed  closely  around  the  neck  of  a  tooth  or  stump,  slowly  growing,  and  painless. 
They  must  be  diagnosed  from  giant-celled  or  other  forms  of  sarcoma,  which 
are  infinitely  more  rare,  grow  much  more  quickly,  attain  a  much  greater 
bulk,  and  tend  to  ulcerate.  The  giant-celled  sarcomas  are  rare  in  the  form 
of  epulis,  but,  when  they  do  occur,  often  closely  resemble  fibrf)us  eitulides. 
But  they  are  usually  of  darker  color  and  quicker  growth.  Tlie  large  out- 
growths of  the  labia  and  other  portions  of  the  vulva  can  scarcely  be  con- 
lounded  with  any  other  kind  of  tumor.  Their  soft  and  almost  doughy  con- 
sistence, their  large  size,  but  slow  growth,  and  the  wrinkled,  brown,  thickened 
skin,  covering  and  intimately  adherent  to  them,  arc  pathognomonic  of  their 
nature.  Some  of  those  of  the  labia  certaiidy  are  much  firmer  to  the  feel 
when  they  are  prominent,  but  not  loose  or  dependent  masses,  but  the  thick- 
ened and  altered  skin  over  them,  to  which  they  owe  much  of  their  firm  feel, 
is  characteristic.  In  the  uterus,  I  believe,  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
myomas ;  and  this  holds  good  after  removal  until  a  microscopic  examination 
has  been  made.  The  soft  fibrous  polypi  of  the  nostrils  are,  too,  indistinguish- 
able from  mucotis  polypi ;  clinically,  the  diagnosis  is  unimportant ;  patho- 
logically, it  is  probal)le  that  the  two  diseases  are  intimately  related,  and  that 
one  is  but  a  modification  of  the  other.  In  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue, 
and  in  the  nerves,  the  diagnosis  may  be  very  difficult,  especially  between 
fibroma  and  sarcoma.  The  firmer  feel  of  fibroma,  its  slower  growth,  and 
the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  tumor,  are  the  most  important  features. 

The  diagnosis  of  multiple  fibromas  from  multiple  sarcomas  is  not  usually 
beset  with  difficulty.  The  course  of  the  one  disease  is  often  lifelong,  of  the 
other  only  a  few  months,  or  two  or  three  years ;  the  sarcomas  often  form  lai'ge 
tumors,  the  fibromas  only  rarely — in  such  cases,  for  instance,  as  fibroma  mol- 
luscum.  Fibrous  tumors  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  are  usually  character- 
ized by  their  slow  growth,  and  by  the  freedom  of  the  skin  and  other  surround- 
ing structures  from  infiltration. 

In  connection  with  the  fibi-omas  which  occur  on  nerves,  it  maj'  be  men- 
tioned that,  not  only  are  they  usually  free  from  pain,  but  even  firm  pressure 
on  them  fails  to  elicit  signs  of  pain.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
fibrous  tumors  furnish  the  typical  examples  of  the  "  painful  subcutaneous 
tumors,"  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  the  pain  and  ten- 
derness, of  which  these  tumors  are  the  seat,  are  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
nerve  or  nerves  within  them,  or  to  a  large  mingling  of  nervous  tissue  with 
their  structure.  But  repeated  examinations  have  failed  to  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  either  of  these  conditions.  And  experience  of  fibrous  tumors  on 
nerve-trunks,  whether  large  or  small,  has  shown  that  a  tumor  which  contains 
a  nerve,  or  lies  between  its  fibres,  is  not  necessarily  or  even  usually  painful. 
The  cause  of  the  pain  in  these  "  painful  subcutaneous  tumors"  must,  there- 
fore, be  sought  in  some  special  and  peculiar  relation  of  the  tumor  to  the  sen- 
sory nerves.  The  clue  may  probably  be  found  in  the  bulbous  condition  of 
the  nerve-ends,  in  certain  painful  stumps,  in  which  the  presence  of  a  larger 
bulb  than  usual  is  the  source  of  a  similar  exquisite  tendornoss  to  that  exist- 
ing in  the  painful  tumors.  The  tumors  in  the  stump  lie  at  the  cut  ends  of 
the  nerves,  and  the  theory  which  is  suggested  by  this  circumstance  is,  that 
the  painful  tumors  are  formed  in  connection  with  the  terminations  of  nerves, 
or  on  the  proximal  extremities  of  sensory  nerves  which  have  been  divided, 
perhaps  by  accident,  or  by  the  growth  of  the  tumor. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  a  fibrous  tumor  is  unquestionably  favorable. 
Its  presence  may  be  distressing  on  account  of  pain,  or  inconvenient  by  reason 
of  its  situation  or  its  bulk.     But  even  multiple  fibrous  tumoi-s  in  prominent 
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situations  ina  v  be  borne  with  vcr}'  little  distress.  One  of  the  patients  described 
by  Ivecklinghausen  was  tla-  suljuct  of  several  hundred  tumors,  many  of  which 
had  originated  during  childhood ;  yet  she  lived  to  be  more  than  fifty  years 
of  age,  was  twice  married,  and  bore  eleven  children.  Small  fibrous  tumors 
of  the  breast  are  often  permitted  to  remain  untouched  during  many  years, 
without  danger  or  detriment  to  health.  Huge  outgrowths  of  the  vulva  fre- 
quently exist  for  years  Avithout  treatment,  partly  because  of  the  slight  annoy- 
ance which  they  occasion,  partly  on  account  of  the  modesty  which  induces  a 
woman  to  conceal  as  long  as  possible  the  existence  of  such  a  tumor.  The 
prognosis  of  a  fibrous  tumor  may,  however,  be  complicated  or  falsified  owing 
to  misconception.  A  very  shrunken,  scirrhous  carcinoma,  or  mixed  fibroma 
and  sarcoma,  or,  more  probably,  a  fibritying  sarcoma,  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
fibrous  tumor,  and  on  this  faulty  diagnosis  an  equally  faulty  prognosis  may  be 
based.  From  such  errors  as  these  it  has  appeared  as  if  certain  fibrous  tumors 
were  capable  of  exhibiting  characters  of  malignanc}',  and  a  group  of  "  malig- 
nant fibrous  tumors"  was  formerly  described  to  include  cases  such  as  these. 
These  cases  may  now  more  justly  be  regarded  as  examples,  not  of  malignant 
fibrous  tumors,  but  of  carcinomas,  or,  much  more  frequently,  sarcomas,  which 
have  been,  in  great  part,  transformed  into  fibrous  tissue. 

Treatment. — As  to  the  treatment  of  fibrous  tumors,  they  may  be  removed 
if  they  are  sources  of  pain  or  inconvenience,  or  if  they  are  increasing  quickly. 
For  most  of  them  the  knife  is  the  best  instrument  for  removal,  but  the  epu- 
lides  may  need  the  gouge,  and  the  fibrous  polypi  of  the  uterus  may  be  more 
safely  removed  with  the  ecraseur.  The  soft  fibrous  polypi  of  the  nose  may  be 
best  taken  away  with  the  galvano-cautery  ;  or,  under  chloroform,  the  portions 
of  bone  to  which  they  are  attached  may  be  cut  through,  and,  together  with  the 
polypi,  removed,  in  order  to  prevent  recurrence.  For,  although  recurrence 
does  not  take  place  after  complete  removal  of  a  fibroma,  the  tumor  slowly 
grows  again  if  the  removal  has  not  been  complete.  The  outgrowths  of  the 
vulva,  in  spite  of  their  enormous  size,  ma}"  be  removed  with  a  minimum  of 
danger  and  difliculty.  The  blood-supply  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  vessels 
may  be  easily  secured.  Indeed,  the  disproportion,  in  most  of  these  large 
tumors,  between  the  size  and  number  of  the  vessels  and  the  bulk  of  the  tumor, 
is  so  striking  that  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  how  so  large  a  mass  can  be  nour- 
ished by  so  small  a  blood-supply.  The  explanation  may  probably  be  found 
in  the  low  vitality  of  the  tumor,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  nourishment  which 
it  receives  is  solely  for  its  maintenance,  for  it  neither  expends  its  force  in 
action  nor  supplies  material  for  further  use  in  the  economy. 


Chondroma  or  Cartilaginous  Tumor. 

A  tumor  composed  of  cartilage  may  occur  either  as  a  hard  or  as  a  soft  mass. 
The  most  typical  examples  of  cartilaginous  tumor  are  those  which  occur  in  con- 
nection with  cartilage  and  bone,  all  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  homologous 
on  account  of  the  close  relations  between  bone  and  cartilage.  Of  cartilaginous 
origins,  the  septum  nasi  is  probably  the  most  frequent ;  but  small  chondromas 
grow  also  from  the  larynx.  The  bones  which  produce  chondromas  are  many 
of  the  long  bones — the  femur,  tibia,  clavicle,  humerus,  bones  of  the  forearm, 
and  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes ;  and  some  of  the  flat  bones — the  os 
innominatum  and  the  scapula.  They  grow  also  in  connection  with  the  jaw 
bones,  the  upper  more  often  than  the  lower. 

The  number  of  the  chondromas  may  be  largely  augmented  if  the  cancel- 
lous exostoses  which  are  coated  with  a  laver  of  hvaline  cartilage  are  classed 
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among  them  as  ossifying  tumors,  instead  of,  as  is  the  present  custom, 
among  the  osteomas.  The  chondromas  of  tlie  long  bones  occur  usually 
near  the  extremities  of  the  bones,  and  are  more  often  of  subperiosteal  than 
of  central  origin ;  those  of  the  phalanges  usually  arise  in  the  interior  of  the 
bones,  which  are  blown  out  by  them  until  only  a  thin  shell  of  compact  tissue 
covers  the  tumor,  or  until  the  tumor  reaches  even  to  the  periosteum.  But 
the  chondromas  are  not  limited  to  the  cartilages  and  the  bones.  They  occur 
almost  as  frequently  in  certain  parts  which  contain  neither  cartilage  nor  bone; 
as  in  the  substance  of  certain  glands — the  parotid,  sul)maxillary,  sublingual, 
and  lachrymal  glands,  and  the  testicle — and,  very  rarely,  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.  In  the  glands  it  is,  of  coui-se,  supposed  that  thej'  originate  in  the 
connective  tissue,  not  in  the  essential  elements  of  the  gland. 

Ciiarachers,  Course,  Etc. — Young  persons  are  much  more  frequently  the 
subjects  of  chondroma  than  are  older  persons.  Some  chondromas  are  indeed 
congenital.  The  large  majority  of  them  commence  during  childhood  or 
young  adult  age.  This  is  scarcely  surprising  when  they  arise  from  bone  and 
cartilage,  for  the  new  formation  of  cartilage  in  the  growth  of  both  tissues 
occurs  so  largely  at  this  period  of  life,  that  an  overgrowth  or  outgrowth  of 
cartilage  in  cartilage-producing  situations  ma}'  be  regarded  as  a  not  unnatural 
event.  The  power  of  producing  cartilage,  however,  is  not  limited  to  the 
earlier  periods  of  life,  although  it  becomes  less  strong  with  advancing  age. 
Many  of  the  cartilage  tumors  of  the  middle  and  later  periods  of  life  are  not 
specimens  of  simple  chondromas,  but  of  sarcomas  which  are  chondrifying. 

Chondromas  are  almost  always  slow-growing  tumors,  and  the  pure  exam- 
ples do  not  often  attain  considerable  size.  Some  of  the  tumors  of  the  lono- 
bones,  and  of  the  scapula  and  pelvis,  however,  reach  a  large  size  in  the  course 
of  years  of  growth.  The  manner  of  growth  is,  I  believe,  always  by  additions 
to  the  surface,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  certain  tumors  of  the  glands, 
the  testis  especially,  which  enlarge,  in  part  at  least,  by  increase  of  the  separate 
fragments  of  cartilage  of  which  the  tumor  is  composed. 

Appearance  after  Removal. — The  appearance  of  a  mass  of  cartilage  is  so 
well  known  that  the  naked-eye  appearance  of  a  cartilaginous  tumor  may 
seem  scarcely  to  require  description.  But,  although  many  of  the  tumors 
have  the  general  appearance  of  an  almost  homogeneous  mass  of  hyaline 
cartilage,  this  is  not  true  of  all.  Some  of  them  are  far  softer  than  others, 
and  are  almost  gelatinous.  Some  are  tough  and  less  translucent.  And  while 
many,  those  of  the  bones  especially,  are  tolerably  homogeneous  masses,  inter- 
rupted only  by  bands  of  librous  tissue,  as  if  interwoven  with  the  cartilage, 
a  certain  number  of  them,  those  of  the  testis  above  all  othei's,  are  composed 
of  small  nodules,  tubes,  and  cylinders  of  cartilage,  separated  and  bound 
together  into  a  single  tumor  by  a  thick  matrix  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  which 
the  vessels  lie.  One  tumor  I  have  seen  in  a  woman  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  situated  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  arm  a  little 
below  the  axilla,  which  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  small  nodulated  frac;- 
ments  of  cartilage,  disconnected,  but  fitted  together  like  the  pieces  of  a  dis- 
sected puzzle,  and  lying  closely  packed  in  the  interior  of  a  fibrous  sac  or 
capsule.  Cartilaginous  tumors  are  almost  invariably  circumscribed,  and 
generally  encapsuled.  The  capsule  is  in  many  instances  formed  by  the  com- 
pact layer  of  a  bone,  or  by  the  periosteum,  but  when  the  tumor  lies  in  an 
organ  such  as  the  parotid  gland,  is  usually  such  a  fibrous  capsule  as  surrounds 
a  fibrous  or  fatty  tumor.  I'he  surface  of  the  growth  is  almost  always  nodular 
or  tuberous. 

The  microscopic  characters  of  chondroma  are  seldom  the  typical  clKri'acters 
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of  normal  cartilage.     In  the  iirst  place,  two  or  more  varieties  of  cartilage 
may  be  present  in  the  same  tumor,  and,  instead  of  forming  distinct  and 

sc})arate  i»arts  (jf  the  tnnior,  may  he 
Fig.  7G1.  intimately  Ijlonded  in  all  }iarts.  Thns, 

hyaline  and  fibrous  cartilage  may  he 
mingled,  and,  with  them,  areas  of  cel- 
lular cartilage  may  be  blended.  In 
the  second  place,  the  cells  usually 
differ  from  those  of  normal  cartilage 
in  their  larger  size,  their  greater 
number  in  each  cell-cavity,  and 
their  irregular  disposition  in  the 
matrix.  The  spindle  and  stellate 
cells  so  frequently  described  are  not 
usually  observed  in  the  hard  chon- 
dromas, and  their  presence  in  the 
soft  varieties  may  justly  be  explained  by  the  close  relation  which  subsists 
between  soft  cartilage  and  mucous  tissue,  of  which  mention  will  presently 
be  made.  Cellular  cartilage,  such  as  that  which  forms  the  chorda  dorsalis 
of  the  embryo,  is  rare  in  tumors,  and  probably  never  forms  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  structure. 

^Metamorphoses  and  Combinations. — Chondromas  are  vcrj'  prone  to  undergo 
partial  ossification  or  calcification.  The  doubt  has  already  been  expressed, 
whether  the  cartilage-capped  exostoses  ought  not  more  correctly  to  be  termed 
ossifying  chondromas  than  osteomas.  But,  setting  these  aside,  the  ossifica- 
tion or  calcification  of  cartilaginous  tumors,  both  of  the  hard  parts  and  of  the 
soft,  is  quite  an  ordinary  occurrence.  The  metamorphosis  afiiects  usually  the 
central  portions  of  the  tumor,  and,  in  calcification,  the  lime  salts  are  deposited 
in  the  matrix  of  the  cartilage.  In  tumors  consisting  of  numerous  separate 
pieces  of  cartilage,  the  central  portion  of  each  piece  may  thus  be  calcified. 
This  was  so  in  the  case  already  alluded  to  of  tumor  in  a  woman's  arm. 
Ossification  and  even  calcification  of  chondromas  seem  to  belong  so  closely 
to  the  natural  order  of  occurrences,  that  they  excite  scarcely  a  feeling  of 
curiosity.  Eut  there  is  another  metamorphosis  of  cartilage,  by  no  means 
uncommon,  of  which  no  such  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  oflered.  In 
this,  the  mucous  transformation,  the  cartilage  grows  softer  and  more  translu- 
cent, until  it  may  be  so  altered  as  to  form  a  gelatinous  material  or  even  viscid 
fluid.  Probably  only  the  hyaline  cartilage  thus  degenerates,  but  large  masses 
of  it  may  be  liquefied,  and  the  liquid,  lying  in  the  interior  of  a  solid  tumor, 
gives  rise  to  the  ap[iearance  of  a  cyst.  Many  cysts,  or  rather  cystoid  cavities, 
of  this  nature,  may  be  found  in  a  large  chondroma.  The  contents  may  vary 
in  color,  consistence,  and  clearness.  But  they  are  generally  yellow  or  yellow- 
i.sh- white,  viscid,  like  synovia,  and  quite  translucent.  A  microscopical  exami- 
nation discovers  numerous  spindle-shaped  or  stellate  cells,  with  long,  delicate 
processes,  formed  by  transformation  of  the  cartilage-cells  or  nuclei,  or  per- 
haps rather  derived  by  descent  from  the  cells  of  the  cartilage  than  due  to 
transformation.  The  liquid  is  as  probably  due  to  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
matrix. 

The  hard  chondromas  yield  chondrin  in  chemical  analysis  ;  the  softer  chon- 
dromas, and  those  which  are  actually  liquefied,  yield  mucin. 

Cartilage  is  frequently  combined  with  other  tissues  in  tumors.  Bone, 
fibrous  tissue,  gland-tissue,  and  sarcoma-tissue,  all  or  severally  may  occur  in 
eonibination  with  cartilage.  Of  the  last  of  these  it  A\*(iuld  generally  be  more 
just  to  say  that  the  sarcoma-tissue  has  been  oriranized  into  cartilage ;  and  of 
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the  first,  that  the  bone  is  the  result  of  organizution  in  the  cartilage.  But 
the  niinii;liugs  ot"  fibrous  and  gland-tissue  with  cartilage  are  true  coniljina- 
tions.  'riie  former  is  observed  in  almost  all  chondromas,  whatever  be  their 
situation ;  the  latter  is  only  found  in  chondromas  originating  in  glands,  and 
is  especially  frec^uent  in  the  [)arotid.  Of  such  tumors,  it  may  of  course  be 
doubted  whether  the  gland  tissue  is  not  merely  a  remnant  of  the  natural 
structure  of  the  organ.  But  in  some  instances  there  are  characters  which 
lead  to  the  belief  that  a  new  formation  of  gland-structures  occurs,  similar  to 
that  which  takes  place  in  many  tumoi-s  of  the  breast. 

Chondromas  are  rarely  the  seat  of  inflammation,  and  do  not  often  ulcerate. 

Diagnosis. — In  most  instances  the  characters  of  chondroma  are  very  clear, 
and  the  disease  need  seldom  be  mistaken.  The  extreme  hardness  of  the  hard 
variety,  the  nodular  or  tuberous  contour,  the  slow  and  painless  growth,  and 
the  situation  of  the  tumor  on  bone  or  cartilage,  or  in  a  gland,  are  sutficiently 
distinctive.  Multiplicity  in  certain  situations  is  another  important  feature 
of  the  disease.  The  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are  not  uncommonly 
the  seat  of  multiple  chondromas,  of  which  there  may  be  two  or  three  grow- 
ing from  each  finger.  Whether  these  phalangeal  tumors  are  single  or  mul- 
tiple, and  even  when  they  are  of  central  origin,  and  so  large  as  completely  to 
destroy  the  bone  in  which  they  grow,  they  seldom  aftect  the  joints,  which 
may  remain  for  years  intact,  although  their  action  is  interfered  with  by  the 
size  and  situation  of  the  growths. 

An  osteoma  may  be  mistaken  for  a  choadroma,  but  the  mistake  is  unim- 
portant. Very  similar  as  are  the  characters  of  the  two  diseases,  the  diagnosis 
is,  nevertheless,  in  many  instances  very  simple ;  for  the  tumors  generallj' 
select  very  difi'erent  seats.  Chondromas  are  frequently  found  upon  the 
toes  and  fingers,  osteomas  rarely  upon  any  save  the  last  phalanx  of  the 
great  toe ;  multiple  osteomas  of  the  ribs  and  long  bones  are  not  unusual, 
multiple  chondromas,  except  of  the  hand  and  foot,  are  rare ;  chondroma  of 
the  salivary  glands  is  of  tolerably  frequent  occurrence,  osteoma  so  rare  as  to 
be  almost  unknown ;  osteoma  seldom  originates  in  any  of  the  soft  parts,  but 
is  much  more  common  in  connection  with  the  bones  than  is  chondroma.  A 
fibrous  tumor  is  occasionally  taken  for  a  chondroma  when  it  is  exceedingly 
firm,  and  contained  within  a  very  tightly-fitting  capsule.  Here,  again,  the 
mistake  may  usually  be  avoided  by  attention  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The 
most  important  and  the  most  frequent  mistakes  are  made  between  chondroma, 
whether  soft  or  hard,  and  sarcoma,  for  the  latter  aft'ects  the  same  situations 
as  the  former,  and  may  consist  in  large  part  of  cartilage.  In  certain  situa- 
tions, liable  to  both  diseases,  chondrifying  sarcoma  much  more  frequently 
occurs  than  pure  chondroma ;  the  long  bones  and  the  testis  may  be  adduced 
as  examples.  It  is  of  extreme  importance  to  avoid  an  error  of  diagnosis, 
because  the  prognosis  m  the  two  cases  is  so  widely  difierent.  The  unequal 
consistence  and  the  rapidity  ot  growth  of  sarcoma  are  often  the  only  distinc- 
tive features ;  but  the  unequal  consistence  is  not  quite  reliable,  tor  even  this 
sign  may  be  observed  in  some  of  the  soft  or  softening  chondromas. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  an  uncomplicated  cartilaginous  tumor  is  favor- 
able, for  the  tumor  is  quite  innocent.  The  gravity  of  the  disease  is  height- 
ened, naturally,  by  large  size  or  multiplicity  of  the  tumors,  or  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  organ  which  is  attacked.  Thus,  multiple  cartilaginous  tumors 
of  the  fingers  may  necessitate  amputation  of  the  hand,  and  choiidroma  of  the 
testis  may  lead  to  destruction  and  removal  of  the  organ.  But  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  local  recurrence  of  a  chondroma,  and  no  tendency  to  afiection  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  or  to  dissemination  of  the  disease.     I  am  aware  that 
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tliis  doctrine  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with  those  which  have  hitherto  been 
t;nit!;lit.  For,  wliilc  it  has  boon  admitted  tliat  cartilaginous  tumors  arc  inno- 
cent, tlic  admission  lias  been  modified  b}'  adding  that  certain  of  them  are 
maliixnant,  and  examples  have  been  cited  of  cartilaginous  tumors  of  the  testis 
and  tiic  bones,  in  which  the  disease  has  attacked  the  lymphatic  glands,  the 
lungs,  and  other  organs,  and  has  rapidly  proved  fatal.  But,  as  I  have  i»ointed 
outclsewhere,*  this  statement  rests  on  an  error  of  diagnosis ;  for  the  tumors 
which  pursue  this  irregular  coui-se  are  chondrifying  sarcomas,  not  chon- 
dromas. 

Treatment. — Removal  with  the  knife  is  the  treatment  most  appropriate  to 
most  chondromas.  Even  a  small  tumor  of  the  sei)tum  nasi  requires  removal, 
on  account  of  the  partial  or  complete  obstruction  of  the  nostril  which  it  causes. 
Chondromas  of  the  salivarj'  glands  may  usually  be  dissected  out  without 
seriously  damaging  the  gland,  provided  that  they  are  of  small  size.  Those 
of  the  lachrymal  gland  and  testis  more  often  necessitate  complete  removal  of 
the  organ.  Multiple  chondromas  of  the  fingers  may  and  should  be  left  uninter- 
fered  with  as  long  as  the  hand  and  fingers  can  be  used ;  but  if  their  weight, 
and  size,  and  immber,  incumber  the  hand  so  as  to  render  it  not  only  useless 
but  a  burden,  amputation  at  the  wrist  or  forearm  must  be  performed.  Wheu 
the  affection  is  limited  to  a  single  tumor  of  a  finger,  a  very  different  course 
may  be  pursued.  Even  the  finger  may  be  preserved,  and  remain  a  useful  and 
sightly  member,  after  the  tumor,  large  in  relation  to  the  bone  in  which  it  lies, 
has  been  removed.  One  case  I  caa  call  to'  mind  at  present,  in  which  a  tumor 
was  scooped  out  of  the  interior  of  the  second  phalanx  of  a  young  lady's  finger, 
five  or  six  years  ago.  At  the  last  report  (December,  1882)  she  was  well,  had 
never  suftered  from  recurrence,  and  was  able  to  use  the  finger  easily  ;  yet  the 
tumor  occupied  the  interior  of  the  phalanx  from  end  to  end,  was  so  large  that 
it  produced  great  unsightliness,  had  destroyed  all  the  bone,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  thin  shell  at  the  back  and  sides,  and  was  so  friable  in  parts  that 
separate  fragments  re-  mired  to  be  scooped  out  after  the  removal  of  the  main 
mass,  so  that  there  ap]»eared  a  danger  lest  some  minute  fragment  had  been 
left  behind.  From  this  and  similar  cases  it  is  clear  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made,  wherever  it  is  feasible,  to  remove  the  disease,  leaving  the  part  from 
which  it  grows. 

Osteoma  or  Osseous  Tumor. 

An  osteoma  is  a  tumor  composed  of  bone,  either  cancellous  or  compact. 
Bone  tumors  are  not  rare ;  they  grow  almost  exclusively  from  the  skeleton, 
but  a  few  examples  have  been  described  in  connection  with  the  dura  mater 
(separate  from  the  skull),  and  even  in  the  interior  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
eye.  They  are  also  observed  occasionally  in  the  lung  and  in  the  testis.  ^  The 
additamcntary  masses  of  bone  which  grow  in  the  synovial  fringes  of  joints 
afiected  by  rheumatoid  arthritis,  scarcely  belong  to  the  category  of  tumors. 
And  a  similar  objection  may  be  made  to  the  small  niasses  of  bojie  in  tendons 
and  a];)oneurose8,  which  are  probably  due  to  the  ossification  of  inflammatory 
products. 

The  cancellous  osteomas  grow  usually  from  the  long  bones — the  femur,  tibia, 
and  humerus  al)ove  all  others ;  sometimes  at  the  attachments  of  the  nmscles 
or  tendons,  but  chiefly  towards  tlieir  extremities.  They  are  found  usually  at 
or  about  the  junction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  diaphysis,  where  the  increase 
in  the  length  of  the  bone  is  etfectcd.     And,  as  they  occur  generally  in  young 

^  Sarcoma  and  Carcinoma,  cliap.  ii.     London,  1SS2. 
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subjects  before  the  full  stature  has  been  attained,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
these  naturally  active  parts  of  the  bones  have  been  excited  to  undue  and  ill- 
directed  activity,  and  have  consequently  put  forth  processes  or  outgrowths  of 
cartilage  and  bone.  For  these  exostoses  do  not  merely  consist  of  cancellous 
bone,  but  are  capped  with  hyaline  cartilage,  forming  in  some  specimens  a  layer 
of  considerable  thickness.  The  question  of  the  [(rojtriety  of  regarding  them  as 
cartilaginous  tumors  was  discussed  in  the  last  section  (on  chondroma).  The 
tumors  which  occur  at  the  attachment  of  tendons  are  chieHy  due  to  the  ossi- 
fication  of  a  portion  of  the  tendons.  Cancellous  osteomas  grow  also  froiti 
the  irregular  and  short  bones — the  vertebrae  and  tarsal  bones ;  and  a  very- 
favorite  situation  is  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe> 
where  they  protrude  beneath  the  nail  and  form  small  but  very  painful 
tumors. 

The  compact  tumoi-s  grow  usually  in  connection  with  the  flat  bones  and 
the  jaAvs.  Those  which  grow  from  the  scapula  and  flat  bones  of  the  skull, 
are  usually  rounded  and  often  quite  smooth  exostoses,  rarely  of  large  size. 
Some  of  them,  which  are  formed  of  compact  layers,  arranged  like  the  lamellae 
of  an  onion  around  a  pedicle  or  central  stem,  are  so  hard  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  cut  into  with  a  saw  or  chisel ;  they  have  been  named  eburnated 
or  ivory  exostoses.  The  tumors  which  originate  in  the  Jaw-bones,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  upper  jaw,  often  bear  the  character  of  dittused  enlargements 
of  the  bones,  and  consist  sometimes  of  compact,  sometimes  of  finely  cancel- 
lous bone.  Although  many  of  the  compact  osteomas  attack  young  subjects, 
the  rule  is  not  as  strict  for  them  as  for  the  cancellous  tumors.  They  occur 
not  infrequently  in  adults  of  from  thirty  to  forty  years  of  a»e. 

Course  of  Osteomata. — The  growth  of  osteomas  is  very  slow\  Some  tumors 
exist  for  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  and  only  attain  the  size  of  a  racquet  ball. 
It  is,  indeed,  unusual  to  find  a  tumor,  composed  only  of  osseous  tissue,  of  large 
size.  Yet  osseous  tumors,  apparently  pure,  have  occasionally  been  observed 
of  enormous  size ;  one,  of  the  tibia,  mentioned  by  Sir  James  Paget,^  measured 
a  yard  in  circumference. 

Appearances  after  Removal. — The  macroscopic  characters  of  osseous  tumoi-s 
are  those  of  bone.  The  cancellous  growths  are  like  the  cancellous  tissue  of 
the  ends  of  the  long  bones,  but  for  the  most  part  coarser  and  less  regularl}' 
formed.  They  are  capped  either  with  cartilage  or  with  a  layer  of  compact 
bone.  The  spaces  which  they  contain  are  in  some  instances  very  large  and 
filled  with  marrow.  In  outward  form  they  vary  much ;  from  pedicledknobs 
or  hook-like  processes,  to  smooth  and  sessile  lumps,  or  to  rough,  irregularly- 
shaped  excrescences  and  masses.  The  surface  of  the  larger  masses  is  generally 
nodular  or  tuberous.  They  may  generally  be  easily  gouged  from  the  bone  on 
which  they  grow,  and  the  surface  left  by  their  removal  is  rough  and  like  can- 
cellous bone.  The  compact  growths  may  be  so  closely  set  that  no  spaces  are 
visible,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  composed  of  a  very  fine  cancellous  tissue, 
the  spaces  of  which  can  only  wnth  difliculty  be  distinguished.  Some  of  these 
tumors  form  large  masses  of  irregular  shape ;  particularly  the  tumors  of  the 
upper  jaw,  w^hicli  completely  fill  the  antrum,  and,  enlarging  the  bone  in  all 
directions,  encroach  on  the  neighboring  cavities.  Both  upi)er  jaws  maybe 
aft'ected  in  the  same  patient ;  and,  with  these,  the  other  face-bones  are,  in 
some  rare  instances,  the  seat  of  irregular  bony  outgro\\'tlis,  and  the  face  is  by 
this  means  horribly  distorted  and  disfigured.    The  appearance  of  the  features 

1  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 
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produced  by  this  condition  has  been  termed  Leontiasis.'  The  lamellar  arrange- 
ment of  the  ivory  exostoses  has  already  l)een  al hided  to.  Occasionally,  between 
the  lamelliii,  a  thin  layer  of  cancellous  tissue  is  interposed. 

The  minute  characters  of  the  cancellous  tumors  resemble  those  of  normal 
cancellous  bone,  but  the  tissue  is  not  as  perfect,  nor  as  delicately  formed.  The 
lacunfe  are  less  regularly  disposed,  and  the  canaliculi  are  not  as  numerous  or 
as  long  as  in  the  normal  bone.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  lacunse 
and  canaliculi  of  the  compact  bone-tumors.  In  these  growths  Haversian 
cHuals  are  present,  but  there  is  not  the  same  evident  arrangement  of  Haversian 
systems  as  in  the  normal  bone.  The  ivory  exostoses  I  have  never  examined  ; 
they  are  said  to  contain  no  bloodvessels. 

Metamorphoses  and  Combinations. — Osseous  tumors  are  scarcely  subject  to 
transformation  of  their  structure.  Decalcification,  though  not  impossil)le, 
seems  practically  seldom  or  never  to  occur.  But  combinations  of  bone  with 
other  tissues  are  observed,  although  not  frequently.  The  large  medullary 
spaces  of  some  of  the  wade-meshed  cancellous  tumors  are  filled  with  embry- 
onic or  coarse  fibrous  tissue.  Some  of  them  are  unquestionabl}-  ossifj-ing 
sarcomas  and  ossifying  fibromas.  The  embryonic  tissue  which  is  found  in 
many  of  them  docs  not  difi^er  in  any  respect,  except  in  quantity,  from  the 
cell-tissue  which  naturally  exists  in  the  medullary  spaces  of  bone  under  various 
conditions.  Such  tumors  may  therefore  fairly  be  regarded  as  true  osteomas, 
which  contain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  marrow  than  is  usual.  Over  osseous 
tumors  which  are  subjected  to  friction,  adventitious  burs?e  sometimes  form, 
and  these,  like  bursre  in  other  situations,  may  inflame  and  ulcerate.  Other- 
wise, osseous  tumors  rarely  cause  inflanmiation  or  idceration  of  the  tissues 
covering  them.  But  an  osseous  tumor  or  outgrowth  will  sometimes  become 
carious  or  necrosed,  and,  being  cast  out,  a  spontaneous  cure  may  result.  This 
fortunate  occurrence  appears  to  be  more  common  as  a  termination  of  large 
bony  tumors  of  the  bones  of  the  head  and  face,  than  of  those  of  other  parts. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  an  osseous  tumor,  like  those 
of  a  chondroma,  are  usually  verj'  decided.  The  situation,  fixity,  and  extreme 
hardness  of  the  tumor,  and  its  slow  and  painless  growth  are,  in  most  instances, 
unmistakable  characters  of  osteoma.  Occurrence  during  youth  is  also  a  clin- 
ical character  of  importance.  And  even  the  shape  of  the  tumor,  although 
subject  to  great  variation,  is  often  characteristic ;  for  pedicled  growths  and 
hooklike  ])rojcctions  are  not  forms  assumed  by  other  tumors  growing  from 
bones.  Multiplicity  of  exostoses  is  by  no  means  unusual.  A  large  num- 
ber of  bony  tumors  may  grow  from  the  ribs,  femur,  tibia,  fibula,  humerus, 
radius,  ulna,  clavicle,  scapula,  and  lower  jaw.  These  multiple  tumoi-s  afi'ect 
similar  situations  on  each  bone  to  those  afiected  by  the  single  growths.  Several 
of  them  may  be  found  towards  the  extremity  of  each  long  bone.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  symmetrical,  occur  in  children,  and  not  rarely  in  the  children 
of  parents  who  exhibit  a  similar  condition  of  the  bones.  These  multii)le 
tumors  seldom  attain  a  large  size,  but  one  or  two  of  them  may  grow  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  rest,  or  may  continue  to  increase  in  size  after  the  others 
have  reached  what  appears  to  be  the  limit  of  their  growth. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  osseous  tumor  is  generally  easy.  The  characters  by 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  a  chondroma  were  considered  m  the 
preceding  section,  and  there  is  no  other  innocent  tumor  growing  from  bone 
or  cartilage  for  which  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken.  It  is,  in  some  instances, 
however,  difficult  to  decide  between  an  osteoma  and  an  ossifying  sarcoma. 

'  Virchow,  Krankhafteu  Geschwulste,  Bil.  ii.  S.  23. 
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The  rapid  growth  of  the  latter,  the  large  size  it  presently  attains,  its  unequal 
consistence,  and  the  much  larger  surface  of  bone  to  which  it  usually  is  attached, 
greatly  assist  the  diagnosis.  Osteomas  are  liable  also  to  be  mistaken  for  in- 
flammatory affections  ;  but  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  observing  that  the 
inflammation  aftects  the  shaft  of  the  ])one  rather  than  either  end,  and  that 
the  swelling  is  smoother,  more  difl'used,  and  less  prominent.  Inflammatory 
ati'ections  of  bones  are,  too,  usually  painful ;  osseous  tumors  little  or  not  at  all. 

Prognosis. — As  the  diagnosis  of  an  osteoma  is  usually  very  easy,  so  is  the 
prognosis  very  favorable.  The  tumor  may  be  removed  without  fear  of  recur- 
rence, provided  that  its  base  be  taken  away ;  and  even  this  does  not  seem 
absolutely  necessary  to  insure  against  recurrence.  Or  the  tumor  may  be  left 
untreated  without  fear  that  it  will  affect  lymphatic  glands  or  be  disseminated, 
and,  in  most  cases,  without  fear  that  it  will  increase  to  a  large  size.  The 
malignant  osseous  tumors  are  not  true  osteomas,  but  combination  tumors,  or 
sarcomas  which  are  ossifying.  Thej'  are  therefore  not  included  in  this  section, 
but  in  the  section  on  sarcoma,  to  which  they  projxirly  belong. 

Treatment. — An  osteoma  may  be  removed  if  it  be  increasing  quickly  in 
size,  or  if  it  cause  pain  or  inconvenience,  or  threaten  an  important  struc- 
ture in  its  further  growth.  One  of  the  most  frequent  reasons  for  removal 
is  the  pain  or  inconvenience  produced  by  the  frequent  hitching  of  a  ten- 
don against  an  exostosis.  This  may  necessitate  the  removal  of  a  tumor  of 
quite  small  dimensions  from  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  or  from  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  femur.  Again,  an  osteoma  of  the  upper  jaw  may  be  removed 
after  many  years  of  growth,  because  it  grows  upwards  into  the  orbit,  and 
causes  great  disfigurement  or  imperils  the  safety  of  the  eye.  The  exostoses 
of  the  bones  of  the  skull  are,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  the  reach  of  removal. 
And  this,  unfortunately,  is  the  case  also  with  many  of  the  large,  irregular, 
bony  outgrowths  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  which,  j^rojecting  into  the  nostrils, 
orbits,  or  upwards  into  the  cranium,  produce  horrible  deformity,  and  damage 
important  or  vital  structures.  The  danger  incurred  in  the  removal  of  the'se 
masses  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  leaving  them.  Paget  suggested,  many 
years  ago,  that  they  should  be  exposed  and  treated  by  the  application  of 
powerful  caustics  in  the  hope  of  causing  necrosis  or  caries,  and  ultimate  slough- 
ing of  the  mass.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  plan  has  ever  been  carried  out 
in  the  case  of  tumors  of  large  size,  nor  does  the  operation  appear  likely  to 
succeed  so  far  as  to  procure  the  removal  of  any  large  portion  of  the  growth. 
Cancellous  exostoses  of  the  long  bones  are  usually  very  easily  removed  by 
means  of  a  chisel  or  gouge,  after  thorough  exposure  of  the  base  of  the  tumor, 
which  should  be  cut  away  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  bone.  The  operation 
is  not  free  from  danger,  for  deep-seated  suppuration  is  liable  to  occur,  which 
delays  the  recovery,  and  maj^  even  prove  fatal.  The  i-emoval  of  a  compact 
or  ivory  osteoma,  even  when  it  is  easily  accessible  and  not  very  large,  is  often 
exceedingly  difficult  on  account  of  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  tumor.  The 
saw  is  a  safer  instrument  than  the  chisel  for  such  growths,  especially  when 
they  are  situated  on  the  bones  of  the  skull  or  face.  Multiple  exostoses  need 
seldom  be  interfered  with  by  operation,  unless  any  of  them  are  painful  or 
very  inconvenient.  The}*  almost  invariably  cease  to  grow  when  the  stature 
of  the  patient  is  completed,  if  not  earlier. 

As  a  variety  of  the  osteomas  may  be  described  the  tumors  of  the  teeth  to 
which  the  term  odontoma  has  been  applied.  They  may  be  composed  of  cement- 
substance,  and  may  grow  from  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  as  overgrowths  or  con- 
tinuous outgrowths  of  the  cement.     Or,  they  ma}-  consist  chiefly  of  a  sub- 
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Btance  closely  resembling  the  dentine  of  the  teeth,  and  may  attain  a  much 
larger  size  than  in  the  last  case,  growing  still  usually  in  connection  with 
thc"^  fangs.  The  largest  odontomas  are,  however,  always  small  tumors,  the 
lart!:ost  recorded  example  scarcely  exceeding  the  size  of  a  large  w^alnut,  while 
the"  large  majority  of  them  are  scarcely  more  than  excrescences  upon  the 
teeth.  The  presence  of  any  save  the  largest  specimens  is  seldom  discovered 
until  after  the  removal  of  the  tooth,  which  may  be  rendered  much  more 
diliicult  than  usual  by  the  attachment  of  the  tumor  to  the  fangs. 

Myxoma  or  Mucous  Tumor. 

The  myxoma  is  a  tumor  composed  of  mucous  tissue,  that  is,  of  a  mucin- 
bearing  basis  or  matrix  in  which  are  cells,  generally  stellate  or  spindle-shaped, 
with  long  delicate  processes  which  anastomose  with  the  processes  of  neigh- 
boring cells.  (Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  3.)  The  prototype  of  this  tissue  is  found, 
in  the  human  subject,  in  the  Whartonian  jelly  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  in 
the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye.  It  precedes  also,  and  is  probably  transformed 
into,  adipose  tissue  in  the  embryo.  Tumors  composed  solely  of  this  tissue 
in  its  typical  condition  are  very  uncommon,  and  its  relations  with  other 
tissues  are  so  close,  and  its  combinations  so  frequent,  tliat  I  have  been  tempted 
to  wonder  whether  a  special  class  of  myxomas  is  necessary,  and  whether 
the  various  growths  now  classed  under  this  title  might  not  be  relegated  to 
those  other  classes  to  which  each  appears  more  properly  to  belong.  This 
can,  however,  scarcely  be  accomplished  at  the  present  moment,  ancl  it  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  describe  the  class  myxoma  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  which  generally  prevail. 

The  most  typical  form  of  myxoma  is  often  called  hyaline^  or  jjure  myxoma; 
but  the  deviations  from  this  condition  are  so  numerous  that  at  least  six  varie- 
ties have  been  described :  lipomatous  myxoma^  which  contains  much  fat ; 
medullary  myxoma^  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  cells ;  fibrous 
myxoma^  which  consists  largely  of  fibrous  tissue ;  cystoid  myxoma^  in  which 
are  parts  so  fluid  as  to  resemble  cysts ;  cartilaginous  myxoma^  having  either 
a  firmer  consistence  than  usual,  or  containing  cells  like  those  of  cartilage ; 
and  telangiectatic  myxoma^  the  structure  of  which  is  largely  vascular.  It  may 
of  course  be  said  that  these  are  not  varieties  of  mucous  tumor,  but  merely 
,  combination  tumors  of  mucous  and  other  tissues.  If  so,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  they  have  been  often  spoken  of  as  varieties  of  myxoma.  As  an  example 
of  the  frequency  with  which  these  varieties  occur  in  comparison  with  the 
typical  form.  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross^  found  that  in  seven  examples,  out  of  the  cases 
which  he  had  been  able  to  collect  of  myxoma  of  the  breast,  only  one  was  a 
pure  hyaline  myxoma,  while  the  others  belonged  chiefly  to  the  fatty  and 
fibrous  varieties.  Mucous  tumors  grow  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  the  in- 
termuscular spaces ;  in  the  female  breast ;  in  the  salivary  glands ;  m  the  placenta 
(as  the  hydatid  mole);  in  the  vulva ;  in  the  interior  of  the  nose,  in  the  form  of 
polypi ;  in  the  nerves  ;  and  it  is  said  even  in  the  bones.  They  are  far  more 
frequently  met  with  in  adults  than  in  children  ;  indeed,  the  disease  is  almost 
confined  to  adult  life,  for,  with  the  excei)tion  of  nasal  polypi,  which  occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  are  found  in  young  subjects,  the  mucous  tumors  of 
other  parts  scarcely  ever  occur  in  children.  They  may  form  diftuse  enlarge- 
ments of  the  parts  which  they  attack,  and  in  the  vulva  they  not  uncommonly 
take  the  form  of  continuous  outgrowths.  But  they  usually  produce  distinct 
and  separate  tumors,  which  assume  a  rounded  shape,  and  are  inclosed  in  a 
fibrous  capsule. 

'  Tumors  of  the  Mammary  Gland,  p.  101.     1880. 
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Appearances  after  Removal. — The  most  typical  examples  of  myxoma  pre- 
sent a  jelly-like  appearance;  are  colorless,  or  faintly  tinged  with  yellow  or 
gray  ;  and  are  very  translucent.  The  consistence  of  the  tumor  may  vary  from 
that  of  the  softer  varieties  of  cartilage  to  a  softness  bordering  on  diffluence. 
The  entire  tumor  may  appear  homogeneous,  or  it  may  be  divided  by  fibrous 
bands  into  more  or  less  separate  lobes.  The  characters  of  tlie  varieties  of  the 
disease  are  very  diverse ;  many  of  them  may  be  foretold  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  tumor.  Thus,  Ihe  presence  of  fat  im}»artB  a  yellowish 
color  and  more  opaque  character  to  the  growth.  Lar^e  numbers  of  cells  also 
cause  opacity,  and  even  so  far  transform  the  tumor  tliat  it  becomes  medul- 
lary or  brain-like.  The  very  vascular  growths  are  altered  and  disfigured  by 
the  numerous  vessels  which  they  contain,  and  by  numerous  and  often  con- 
siderable hemorrhages.  The  pure  myxomas  seldom  form  very  large  tumors  ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  usual  to  observe  a  tumor  as  large  as  a  man's  closed  fist,  and 
the  tumors  of  certain  parts,  the  nose,  for  instance,  are  invariably  of  quite  small 
dimensions.  Their  form  may  vary  exceedingly,  for,  while  the  typical  form 
is  spherical  or  spheroidal,  the  tumors  of  the  nose  are  always  polypoid.  Those 
of  the  nerves  are  generally  elongated,  after  the  manner  of  neuromas,  and  the 
hydatid  mole  of  the  placenta  presents  the  grape-like  appearance  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  and  which  probably  depends  on  the  papillary  origin  of  the 
growth. 

It  may  easily  be  understood  that  the  minute  structure  of  tumors  which 
vary  so  much  in  their  general  composition,  is  likely  to  vary  consi<lerably. 
The  rainglings  with  other  tissues  are  so  numerous  that  the  essential  structure 
of  myxoma  is,  in  many  instances,  so  obscured  as  to  be  with  difiiculty  dis- 
cernil3le.  The  microscopic  characters  have  already  been  desci'ibed  in  the  defi- 
nition. But  attention  may  be  further  directed  to  the  homogeneous  or  very 
finely  granular  character  of  the  matrix,  and  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
cells,  for,  not  only  are  their  processes  fine,  and  long,  and  delicate,  but  the  bodies 
of  the  cells  are  often  so  vaguely  outlined,  and  their  details  so  indistinct,  that 
they  at  once  convey  to  the  mind  an  impression  of  that  fragility  which  consti- 
tutes one  of  their  properties.  The  cells  are  generally  furnished  with  a  single 
nucleus,  more  clearly  defined  and  evident  than  the  body  of  the  cell.  The 
blending  of  mucous  with  other  tissues  is  extremely  interesting.  Thus,  the 
bands  or  individual  fibres  of  fibrous  tissue  separate  to  form  intervals  of  vary- 
ing width,  occupied  by  typical  mucous  tissue.  The  double-contour  cells  of 
hyaline  cartilage  mingle  Avith  the  stellate  or  spindle  cells  of  mucous  tissue  in 
a  perfectly  diftluent  basis.  Fat-cells,  either  single  or  in  groups,  lie  scattered 
in  meshes  formed  by  the  anastomosing  processes  of  the  typical  myxoma-cells. 
The  fat-cells  are  probably  formed  by  a  transformation  of  the  myxoma-cells 
similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  development  of  fat  from  mucous  tis- 
sue. The  precise  method  by  which  cartilage  is  transformed  into  mucous 
tissue  is  not  so  well  known,  but  the  basis-substance  probably  softens  or  lique- 
fies, and  the  new  cells  are  formed  by  a  change  in  the  cells  of  the  cartilage. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  mucous  tissue  is  capable  of  being  transformed  in 
turn  into  cartilage,  and  perhaps  into  fibrous  tissue.  It  is,  as  Virchow  has 
pointed  out,  an  embryonic  tissue,  but  an  embryonic  tissue  which  may  be 
maintained  as  an  independent  tissue.  Its  stability,  however,  appears  to  be  of 
a  very  low  order. 

Metamorphoses  and  Combinations. — The  combinations  of  mucous  with 
other  tissues  have  been  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  varieties  of  myxoma. 
That  most  of  these  tumoi*s  are  not  combination  tumors  will  be  gathered  from 
what  has  preceded.  They  are  merely  masses  in  w^hich  the  transformation 
into  a  higher  and  more  stable  tissue  is  in  progress,  but  has  not  been  completed. 
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Symptoms  and  r)TAr,NOSi?. — It  is  difficult  to  offer  an  account,  which  may  be 
useful,  of  the  clinical  characters  of  myxoma.  They  depend,  in  great  measure, 
on  the  situation  of  the  tumor,  but,  in  still  greater  measure,  on  the  variety  of 
tlie  mucous  tissue.  The  characters  of  some  of  the  tumors  are  so  well  known 
that  they  are  recognized  by  every  student.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention, 
as  an  example,  the  mucous  polypi  of  the  nose.  But  the  myxomas  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  fascia?,  nerves,  vulva,  breast,  and  salivary  glands,  present  no 
distinctive  characters.  They  may  be  taken  for  fatty,  fibrous,  or  sarcomatous 
tumors,  and  there  are  no  certain  means  by  which  the  diagnosis  can  be  made. 
Happily,  an  error  is  not  of  extreme  importance,  for  the  more  closely  the 
tumor  resembles  one  or  other  of  these,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  closely  allied 
with  the  disease  it  most  resembles,  not  only  in  its  structure,  but  in  its  capa- 
bilities. The  prognosis,  therefore,  which  befits  the  one  disease,  is  likely  to 
prove  equally  true  for  that  with  which  it  has  been  confounded. 

Prognosis. — As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  mucous  tumors  are  inno- 
cent. Those  which  are  developing  into  fatty  and  fibrous  tissue,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  rather  as  ill-formed,  fatty  and  fibrous  tumors,  than  as  myx- 
omas, are  as  innocent  as  simi)le  fatty  and  fibrous  tumors.  But  the  purest 
forms  of  myxoma,  in  which  little  or  no  development  takes  place,  and  which, 
therefore,  correspond  closely  with  sarcomas  in  the  fact  that  they  are  embry- 
onic-tissue tumors,  are  as  malignant  as  sarcomas  of  the  same  tissue  or  organ. 
Thus,  several  cases  have  fallen  within  my  experience  in  which  myxomas  of 
the  breast  and  nerves  have  pursued  a  malignant  course — a  course  precisely 
similar  to  that  pursued  by  sarcoma  of  the  breast  and  nerves,  respectively. 

Treatment. — The  appropriate  treatment  of  myxoma  is,  in  most  instances, 
removal  of  the  tumor ;  and,  since  the  tumor  is  usually  of  small  or  moderate 
size,  and  is  not  deeply  or  dangerously  situated,  the  operation  may  be  prac- 
tised without  much  danger.  The  method  of  treating  mucous  tumors  in  the 
uterus  and  the  nose,  will  be  described  m  the  Articles  devoted  to  the  diseases 
of  those  organs. 


Lymphoma  or  Lymphatic  Tumor. 

The  lymphoma  is  a  tumor  com]  losed  of  tissue  resembling  that  of  which 
lymphatic  glands  are  formed.  Great  as  are  the  difficulties  by  which  the 
study  of  certain  classes  of  tumors  is  encompassed,  in  no  class  are  they  more 
prominent  than  in  that  of  the  lymphomas ;  indeed,  they  are  for  the  present 
insuperable,  nor  do  I  yet  see  how  in  the  future  they  are  satisfactorily  to  be 
overcome.  The  difficulty — nay,  impossibility — of  distinguishing  between 
several  difterent  lymphatic  glandular  aftections,  either  macroscopically  or 
microscopically,  and  the  close  resemblance  of  the  clinical  characters  of  two 
or  more  diseases,  which  are  probably  widely  difterent  in  nature,  are  causes  of 
confusion  from  which  there  appears  no  sure  escape.  Even  simple  hyper- 
trophies and  chronic  inflammatory  conditions  of  lymphatic  glands  are  often 
indistinguishable  from  true  tumors,  and  surijeons  are  frequently  confronted 
with  the  difficulty  of  deciding  between  a  tubercular  aftection  and  lympha- 
denoma  or  simple  hypertrophy. 

It  may,  perhaps,  facilitate  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  if  one  tolerably 
large  group  of  lymphatic-tissue  tumors  is  at  once  disposed  of  by  considering 
all  the  primjiry  heterologous  formations  of  lymphatic  tissue  as  round-celled 
sarcomas.  The  lymphatic-tissue  tumors,  for  example,  which  occur  primarily 
in  bone,  or  in  the  breast,  or  in  the  testis,  will  be  considered  with  the  round- 
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celled  sarcomas — a  manner  of  treating  them  which  ia  justified  by  the  close 
resemblance  of  their  structure  to  that  of  the  round-celled  sarcomas,  but  still 
more  by  the  similarity  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  two  diseases.  They  are 
usually  described  under  the  name  of  lympho-sarcoma — a  term  which  will  be 
referred  to  in  the  section  on  sarcoma.  If  this  view  be  a<lopted,  it  will  follow, 
as  a  consequence,  that  many  of  the  primary  affections  of  glands  now  described 
as  malignant  lymphoma,  or  lymphadenoma,  must  be  regarded  as  round-celled 
sarcoma,  the  structure  of  which  is  slightly  modifietl  so  that  the  disease 
resembles  the  tissue  of  a  gland ;  a  circumstance  not  difficult  to  account  for 
when  the  influence  of  the  parent-tissue  on  the  structure  of  a  tumor  is  remem- 
bered. Many  of  the  lymphomas  and  lymphadenomas  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  in  the  section  on  sarcoma,  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
include  a  general  description  of  them  here,  if  only  because  the  account  will 
be  sought  for  in  this  section. 

A  pure  lymjjhoma  might  be  imagined  to  be  a  tumor  consisting  of  tissue 
precisely  resembling  that  of  a  lymphatic  gland,  taking  origin  m  adenoid 
tissue,  encapsuled,  and  thus  separate  from  the  parent-tissue,  increasing  in  bulk 
slowly  but  continuously,  without  pain  or  sign  of  inflammation,  and  present- 
ing generally  a  rounded  shape  and  well-defined  contour. 

But  such  a  tumor  docs  not  appear  to  exist.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is 
the  general  enlargement  of  a  lymphatic  gland,  neither  depending  on  tubercle, 
or  syphilis,  or  inflammation,  but  rather  hypertrophic  in  its  character;  affect- 
ing only  one  gland ;  slow  in  progress,  but  yet  ^progressive ;  aflfecting  the 
entire  gland,  but  not  tending  to  extend  beyond  the  confines  of  the  gland ;  not 
fixed  to  the  surrounding  structures;  maintaining  nearly  the  shape  of  the  gland 
and  its  natural  firmness ;  and  presenting,  on  examination,  the  general  and 
microscopic  characters  of  the  normal  gland.  Even  this  aft'ection  is  very  un- 
usual, and,  when  every  case  of  glandular  enlargement  depending  on  inflam- 
mation and  tubercle  has  been  rigidly  excluded,  is  rendered  so  rare  that  one 
becomes  almost  doubtful  of  its  very  existence.  Of  the  natural  history  of 
such  cases  no  trustworthy  account  can  be  presented,  for,  since  Schiippel  has 
shown^  that  many  of  the  enlargements  formerly  regarded  as  simple  tumors  or 
hypertrophies,  are  in  truth  tuberculous,  the  material  from  which  the  natural 
historj^  should  be  drawn  has  been  almost  wholly  withdrawn. 

Instead  of  a  single  gland,  it  is  much  more  usual  to  meet  with  enlargement 
of  several  neighboring  glands ;  for  instance,  in  the  neck,  or  immediately 
beneath  the  lower  jaw.  Although  all  of  the  group  may  be  enlarged,  one  of 
them  is  usually  far  larger  than  tbe  others,  and  its  size  renders  it  so  obtrusive 
that  it  often  overshadows  the  enlargement  of  its  fellows.  Such  a  gland  may 
attain  the  size  of  a  walnut,  or  a  racquet-ball,  and  may  remain  without  any 
evidence  of  inflammation,  indolent,  movable,  firm,  smooth,  painless,  and  occa- 
sionally slowly  increasing  in  size,  for  as  many  as  four,  or  six,  or  more  years.  I 
have  seen  more  than  one  such  case  in  children  or  young  adults,  and  have 
thought  that  the  disease  was  a  h3'pertroph3',  or  true  lymphatic  tumor,  and  in 
this  belief  have  removed  the  largest  gland.  It  has  shelled  out  with  perfect 
ease,  and  on  section  has  presented  a  homogeneous  or  granular  surface,  a  yellow- 
ish color,  but  absolute  freedom  from  fatty  degeneration  or  caseation  ;  indeed, 
all  the  characters  which  might  be  regarded  as  proper  to  a  glandular  tumor  or 
hypertrophy.  But  microscopic  examination  has  invariably  discovered  the 
presence  of  tubercles,  usually  very  numerous  and  typical,  with  their  central 
giant-cells,  surrounded  by  epithelioid  and  lymi)hoid  cells.  It  thus  appears 
probable,  if  not,  indeed,  certain,  that  a  tuberculous  gland  may  remain  almost 
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unaltered  in  its  essential  qualities,  without  inflammation  or  perceptible  de- 
generation, (luring  many  years.  The  attection  of  several  neighboring  glands 
IS  indicative  of  ntrunious  disease  rather  than  of  simple  tumor. 

Of  jnire  or  8im[)le  lymphoma,  then,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  frequent 
occurrence,  and  to  wonder  if  the  disease  does  ever  occur,  either  affecting  a 
single  gland  or  several  neighboring  glands. 

The  term  lymphadenoma^  or  Hodgkiri's  disease^  has  been  given  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  several  or  many  glands,  certainly  not  tuberculous  or  simply  inflam- 
matory, and  as  certainly  not  merely  hypertrophic,  for  the  disease  is  malignant 
and  often  pursues  a  rapidly  fatal  course.  It  commences  most  frequently  in 
the  glands  of  the  neck,  affecting  at  first  a  single  gland,  or  a  group  of  glands. 
Thegrowth  usually  proceeds  quickly,  and  while  the  disease  spreads  to  other 
glands,  those  first  afl:ected  become  exceedingly  enlarged,  and,  losing  their 
separate  mobility  and  separate  shape,  are  often  moulded  into  a  large,  irregu- 
lar mass  of  tumor.  The  glands  on  both  sides  of  the  neck  are  by  and  by 
diseased,  and  other  groups  of  glands,  those  of  the  axilla,  groins,  chest,  and 
abdomen,  may  become  ail'ected.  But  the  disease  is  not  necessarily  limited  to 
the  lymphatic  glands.  The  moulding  of  several  glands  into  a  single,  solid 
mass  is  accomplished  by  the  spreading  of  lymphatic  tissue  beyond  and  between 
the  individual  glands.  Growths  of  similar  lymphatic  tissue  occur  in  the 
spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  skin,  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  walls  of  the  intestines. 
And  presently,  usually  within  a  few  months  or  a  3'ear  or  two,  the  patient 
dies,  borne  down  by  the  pressure  of  accumulated  disease.  Lymphadenoma 
may  occur  at  almost  any  age,  but  it  is  most  common  in  young  adults.  Those 
afl:ected  by  it  are  often  apparently  of  strong  constitution  and  in  admirable 
health;  and  this,  with  the  adult  age  of  the  patient,  helps  to  distinguish  the 
disease  in  its  early  period  from  strumous  disease.  In  its  more  advanced 
stages  the  diagnosis  is  not  very  difiicult.  The  number  of  affected  glands, 
the  afl:ection  of  w^idely  distant  glands  and  the  absence  of  an  adequate  cause 
for  their  afiection,  the  steady  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  absence  of 
signs  of  inflammation,  are  characters  proper  to  lymphadenoma,  not  to  struma. 
Occasionally,  suppuration  is  observed  around  rapidly  increasing  glands,  and 
in  rare  instances  large  masses  of  such  glands  have  sloughed  completely  out, 
leaving  a  cavity  into  which  a  closed  fist  could  almost  have  been  thrust.  With 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  disease,  the  health  declines,  and  an  increased  num- 
ber of  colorless  corpuscles  usually  appear  in  the  blood  ;  often  as  many  as  from 
six  to  ten,  or  more,  in  a  single  field  of  the  microscope. 

Virchow  has  described  as  Hodgkin's  disease  what  he  calls  "  simple  hyper- 
plasia of  the  lymph-glands.^"  This  disease  he  separates  from  l^Tnpho-sarcoma, 
and  lympho-sarcoma  again  from  sarcoma  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  His 
account  of  "  simple  hyperplasia"  is  very  short,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
that  he  has  included  among  the  simple  hyjierplasias,  cases  of  tuberculous 
glands,  even  if,  indeed,  his  description  of  the  disease  is  not  entirely  founded 
on  the  observation  of  very  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  glands.  For,  in  the 
minute  structure  of  the  hyperplastic  glands,  he  mentions  the  occurrence  of 
giant  and  epithelial  cells ;  and,  in  their  general  characters,  speaks  of  the 
granular  appearance  of  the  section,  and  of  rounded  or  elongated  bodies  scat- 
tered through  the  tumors.  The  glands  of  lym})hadcnoma,  examined  after 
removal,  present  a  yellowish  or  brownish-yellow  color  and  a  homogeneous 
section.  But  they  difter  in  appearance  according  as  they  belong  to  the  hard 
or  soft  variety.  The  hard  are  usually  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  in  color,  and 
more  fibrous  in  appearance  ;  the  soft  are  often  white,  and  even  brain-like.    As 
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the  general  appearance  of  the  hard  glands  is  fibrous,  so  is  their  minute  structure 
very  fibrous.  All  the  constituents  of  the  gland  are  increased  in  quantity;  the 
follicular  ends  and  cords  are  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  their  cells  is  greater ; 
the  lymph-paths  can  still  be  easily  traced ;  but  the  ca[»sule  and  the  fibrous 
trabeculae  are  so  much  thickened  that  the  fibrous  constituent  of  the  tumor 
produces  a  decided  eft'ect  upon  its  character.  Although  these  glands  do  not 
convey  the  impression  of  being  very  vascular,  they  are  much  more  vascular 
than  the  normal  glands.  The  soft  silands  are  characterized  by  the  great 
increase  in  their  cellular  elements,  'the  relations  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  gland  are  not  so  carefully  maintained  ;  the  cells  and  the  fine  meshwork  of 
the  follicular  portions  are  vastly  increased  in  quantity,  and,  with  the  increase 
in  quantity,  there  takes  place  also  an  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  cells, 
which  are  usually  larger,  less  regular  in  shape, and  less  uniform  than  the  normal 
lymph-corpuscles.  Sometimes  large  cells  resembling  giant>-cell3  are  mingled 
with  the  other  constituents. 

Between  the  disease  which  has  been  just  described  and  the  disease  which 
has  been  termed  lympho-sarcoma,  and  which  I  regard  as  sarcoma  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  I  can  at  present  find  no  clear  distmction.  And  yet  I  believe 
that  a  distinction  may  exist,  and  that  in  this  general  description  at  least  two 
separate  diseases  are  included,  closely  allied  perhaps,  and  nearly  resembling 
each  other,  but  possibly  as  distinct  as  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  have  been 
proved  to  be.  One  of  these  diseases  is  unquestionably  a  sarcomatous  disease; 
the  other  not  improbably  a  simple  tumor  enlargement,  affecting,  not  one 
alone,  but  several  or  many  glands,  or  rather  resembling  in  its  nature  the 
multiple  lipomas  or  fibroraas  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

This  subject  is  rendered  yet  more  complex  by  the  fact  that  an  enlargement 
of  many  glands  occurs  in  association  with  certain  constitutional  conditions. 
In  leukaemia,  a  great  increase  of  size  of  many  lymphatic  glands,  or  of  the 
spleen,  or  of  both  together,  occurs  with  signs  of  fever,  and  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Here  the 
lymphatic  enlargement  is  regarded  as  subordinate  in  importance  to  the  con- 
stitutional condition.  But  cases  of  leukaemia  may  and  do  occur  in  which 
the  constitutional  symptoms  are  not  strongly  marked,  and  the  glandular 
affection  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  disease.  And  cases  of  lympha- 
denoma  or  sarcoma  occasionally  occur  in  which  the  enlargement  of  the  glands 
is  accompanied  by  fever,  and  by  a  much  greater  increase  than  usual  in  the 
number  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  So  that  the  lymphadenomas 
or  sarcomas  must  be  distinguished,  not  only  from  strumous  affections,  but 
also  from  leukeemic  and  similar  diseases.  A.  Winiwarter,  in  an  article  in 
Langenbeck's  Archives,^  terms  the  disease  which  has  been  here  described 
under  the  name  lymphadenoma,  "  malignant  lymphoma,"  and  separates  it 
entirely  from  lympho-sarcoma.  The  latter  term  he  employs  only  for  round- 
celled  or  spindle-celled  sarcomas  which  attack  lymphatic  glands,  and  which 
break  out  at  one  or  more  points  in  the  interior  of  a  gland,  but  are  not  at 
first  diffused  through  its  entire  mass.  But  the  clinical  characters  which 
Winiwarter  attributes  to  malignant  lymphoma  are  so  ill-defined  that  it  is 
evident  to  an  impartial  student  of  his  paper  that  he  has  included  among  his 
cases  several  of  strumous  disease.  And  the  distinction  which  he  draws  l)e- 
tween  lympho-sarcoma  and  malignant  lymphoma,  is  not  sufficient  to  establish 
a  difference  which  can  be  justified.  The  difference  is  merely  that  which  exists 
between  certain  anatomical  varieties  of  sarcoma  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
circumscribed  and  diffused  malignant  tumors  on  the  other  hand. 
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Treatmknt  of  Lymphoma. — The  very  uncertainty  whicli  prevails  respecting" 
the  exact  nature  of  a  lymphatic  enlargenient,  leads  to  a  corresponding  uncer- 
tainty in  treatment.  A  disease  which  appears  at  the  first  sight  to  be  almost 
trivial,  may  resist  treatment  of  every  kind  ;  while  a  disease,  extensive  in  the 
number  and  bulk  of  the  affected  glands,  and  most  threatening  in  its  aspect, 
occasionally  yields  unexpectedly  to  medicine,  and  undergoes  complete  and 
permanent  resolution.  The  general  rule  should,  therefore,  be  observed,  with 
respect  to  all  glandular  aitections,  that  no  case  is  too  trivial  to  deserve  serious 
attention,  and  that  no  case  is  too  grave  to  be  despaired  of.  The  treatment  of 
strumous  affections  of  the  glands  does  not  demand  consideration  here.  Nor 
need  attention  be  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the  leuksemic  affections,  in 
which  the  constitutional  condition  plays  so  large  a  part.  The  treatment  of 
the  remaining  diseases  may  be  by  medicine  or  operation.  In  the  first  place, 
the  precaution  should  not  be  neglected  of  removing  everything  which  may 
possibly  be  a  source  of  irritation,  and  thus  tend  to  protract  or  increase  a  glan- 
dular affection.  Skin  eruptions,  decayed  teeth,  ulcers  of  the  tongue,  and 
similar  causes  of  glandular  enlargement,  should  be  sought  for  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  affected  glands,  and,  if  possible,  should  be  removed  early  in 
the  course  of  treatment ;  and  where  a  lurking  doubt  exists  of  strumous 
taint,  cod-liver  oil  and  steel  with  other  suitable  remedies  should  be  adminis- 
tered. 

But  wdiere  the  disease  exhibits  characters  pointing  to  a  sarcoma,  and  is, 
indeed,  a  fair  example  of  what  has  been  described  under  the  term  lymph- 
adenoma,  in  a  stage  not  very  advanced,  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of  im- 
provement from  these  remedies.  In  such  cases  arsenic  has  been  recommended, 
and  wdtli  justice,  for  the  results  of  a  carefully  conducted  course  of  arsenic  are 
in  some  instances  surprisingly  successful.  I  have  myself  seen  greatly  en- 
larged glands,  which  I  believed  to  be  incurable — which  had  been  steadily 
increasing  in  size  during  many  months,  or  even  a  year — subside  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  under  arsenical  treatment.  One  young  man,  whose  upper 
cervical  and  submaxillary  glands  formed  a  mass  as  large  as  his  two  fists,  and 
who  had  been  under  treatment  with  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  other  drugs,  for  a  period  of  upAvards  of  a  year,  with  the  only  result  that 
the  glandular  disease  extended  and  continued  to  increase  in  bulk,  rapidly  im- 
proved on  arsenic,  and  in  two  months  was  dismissed  as  cured.  The  prepara- 
tion which  is  employed  is  almost  always  the  liquor  arsenicalis,  in  doses  at 
first  of  from  5  to  8  minims,  three  times  daily,  after  meals.  Every  week  the 
quantity  of  the  arsenic  solution  is  increased  by  one  minim,  until  symptoms  of 
slight  poisoning  are  produced— dryness  of  the  fauces,  suffusion  of  the  eyes, 
pains  in  the  epigastrium,  and  slight  tremulousness.  The  quantity  of  arsenic 
which  will  produce  these  symptoms  varies  in  difterent  individuals,  but  in 
most  instances  from  13  to  15  minims  of  the  preparation  named  may  be  given 
three  times  daily  before  actual  discomfort  is  experienced.  The  disease  seldom 
begins  to  yield  until  the  larger  doses  have  been  reached,  but  the  subsidence 
of  the  swelling  is  then  sometimes  very  rapid.  Injection  of  the  tumors  with 
liquor  arsenicalis  has  also  been  practised,  but  the  success  claimed  for  it  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  induce  one  to  employ  it,  while  an  unfortunate  chance, 
or  slight  want  of  caution,  might  be  attended  with  very  untoward  results. 
Only  one  or  two  minims  are  thrown  in,  and  the  injection  is  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  days.  Violent  infiammation  or  sloughing  may  be  occa- 
sioned, or  the  tumor  which  is  injected  may  grow  nuich  more  rapidly  than 
before.  I  have  never  been  tempted  to  use  arsenical  injections,  but  have 
administered  injections  of  ])erchloride  of  iron  and  of  tincture  of  iodine.  In 
one  instance  in  which  the  latter  was  enn)loyed,a  large  mass  of  glands  rapidly 
increased  in  size,  and  in  a  few  days  sloughed  out,  leaving  a  deep  cavity  in  the 
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neck,  which  never  healed,  for  the  patient — a  young  man,  and  previously 
apparently  rather  robust  than  delicate — died  within  a  few  weeks  of  this  un- 
fortunate occurrence. 

Glands  may  be  removed  with  advantage  when  they  are  very  indolent,  not 
very  large,  and  not  matted  together,  and  when  the  enlargement  has  existed  for 
many  months  or  years.  In  such  cases,  although  simple  hypertrojihy  may  be 
suspected,  tubercle  will  almost  invariably  be  discovered.  Again,  the  question 
of  removal  of  lymphatic  tumors  may  be  raised  in  the  case  of  disease,  appar- 
ently sarcomatous,  which  has  resisted  treatment  by  internal  remedies.  Large 
masses  of  glands  have  been  removed,  more  particularly  from  the  cervical 
region,  m  cases  of  this  description ;  but  the  result  has  not  been  happy,  for  in 
most,  if  not  all,  instances  the  disease  has  recurred  with  great  rapidity,  and  no 
material  benetit  has  been  attributable  to  the  operation.  The  removal  of 
glands  which  are  undoubtedly  sarcomatous  cannot  therefore  be  recommended. 
The  extension  from  gland  to  gland  is  so  rapid,  and  the  disease  so  speedily 
affects  a  wide-spread  group  of  glands,  that  the  operation  appears  useless. 


Myoma  or  Muscular  Tumor. 

The  myoma  is  a  tumor  consisting  either  of  striped  or  unstriped  muscle. 
The  former  variety  is  the  rhabdomyoma^  the  latter  is  the  leiomijoma. 

The  myomas  which  are  composed  of  striped  muscular  tissue  are  exceedingly 
rare.  They  occur  in  the  heart,  the  tongue,  the  kidney,  the  testis,  and  the 
muscles,  especially  of  the  lumbar  region.  Pure  rhabdomyomas  probably 
are  always  of  congenital  origin  ;  and  even  tumors  which  contain  striated- 
muscle  fibres,  unless  the  fibres  have  been  entangled  in  the  growth  of  the  fatty, 
fibrous,  or  sarcomatous  tissues,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lie,  are  much 
more  often  congenital  than  the  product  of  extra-uterine  life.  Indeed,  the 
possibility  of  the  new  formation  of  striated  fibres  in  the  human  subject  after 
birth  has  been  questioned.  The  undoubtedly  congenital  tumors  which  contain 
striated  muscle  are,  for  the  most  part,  large  mixed  tumors,  composed  of 
various  formed  and  embryonic  connective  tissues — fibrous,  cartilaginous, 
sarcomatous,  etc. 

Myomas  composed  of  unstriped  muscle  (leiomyomas)  are  not  uncommon  in 
certain  situations — the  uterus  and  prostate ;  they  occur  also  in  the  appendages 
of  the  uterus,  in  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus,  the  stomach,  and  intestines,  and 
in  the  cutis  vera  of  the  skin,  but  only  rarely  in  the  last-named  situation. 
They  constitute  many,  probably  most,  of  the  "fibroids"  of  the  uterus  and  of 
the  chronic  enlargements  of  the  prostate. 

Characters  and  Course  of  Myomata. — Unstriped  myoma  appears  to  be  ex- 
clusively a  disease  of  adult  age,  and  occure  so  much  more  frequently  in  per- 
sons beyond  the  middle  period  of  life,  that  old  age  may  be  regarded  as  an 
important  predisposing  cause  of  its  occurrence.  For  example,  chronic  enlarge- 
ments of  the  prostate  are  almost  limited  to  persons  over  55  years  old ;  and 
fibroid  tumors  of  the  uterus,  although  they  occur  in  women  at  a  much 
younger  age  than  this,  are  very  rare  before  the  middle  period  of  life.  The 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  art'ected  parts,  to  which 
Virchow  is  disposed  to  attribute  the  formation  of  myoma,  is  not  so  frequently 
observed  in  connection  with  the  enlargement  of  the  prostate  as  to  lend  color 
to  the  theory. 

Myomas  grow  either  as  continuous  or  as  discontinuous  tumors.  Most  of 
the  enlargements  of  the  prostate  consist  in  a  general  hypertrophy  of  the 
organ,  and  the  two  lateral  lobes  are  for  the  most  part  symmetrical  in  size  and 
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appearance.  In  some  instances  the  middle  lobe  becomes  enlarged  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  general  hypertrophy,  and  projects  at  the  oriticeof  the  urethra 
BO  as  to  obstruct  or  even  comi)letely  prevent  tlie  passage  of  urine.  Dis- 
tinct spherical  or  spheroidal  tumors  may,  however,  occur  in  the  prostate, 
and  many  of  the  conditions  which  look  like  general  hypertrojdiies  or  con- 
tinuous outgrowths  prove  on  examination  to  contain  circumscribed  tumors. 
The  entire  uterus  may  be  enlarged  in  like  manner  with  the  prostate,  but  the 
rule  is  inverse  for  the  two  organs,  for  discontinuous  or  distinct  tumors  are 
proportionally  much  more  numerous  than  general  enlargements  of  the  uterus. 
Many  of  the  tumors  of  the  uterus  ])ro)ect  into  tlie  interior  of  the  organ  in  the 
form  of  polypi,  laro;e,  fleshy,  and  with  thick  stalks.  Others  lie  in  the  substance 
of  the  uterine  wall,  as  circumscribed,  spherical,  or  spheroidal  tumors,  encap- 
suled,  and  perfectly  separate  from  the  tissues  of  the  womb.  A  third  set  project 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  uterus  beneath  the  peritoneum,  where  they  some- 
times form  tumors  of  considerable  bulk  ;  these,  too,  may  assume  the  form  of 
polypi.  The  uterus  may  be  the  seat  of  multiple  tumors,  and  even  where  oidy 
one  tumor  exists,  there  is  often  great  hypertrophy  of  the  uterine  wall,  not  only 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tumor,  but  throughout.  The  muscular  tumors 
of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  and  those  of  the  intestines,  project  on  the  outer, 
or  more  frequently  the  inner,  aspect  of  the  wall  of  the  tube,  and  sometimes,  in 
the  oesophagus  especially,  form  large  polypoid  growths. 

Appearance  after  Removal. — The  consistence  of  myomas  varies  from 
an  almost  scirrhous  hardness  to  that  of  the  softer  fibrous  (fibro-cellular) 
tumors.  Those  of  the  prostate  are  generally  firm,  and  sometimes  hard ;  but 
those  of  the  uterus  may  be  either  firm  or  soft.  On  section,  the  general  aspect 
of  the  typical  muscular  tumors  so  closely  resembles  that  of  the  most  typical 
fibrous  tumors,  that  the  difi'erence  cannot  be  distinguished.  Glistening  bands 
of  fibres,  interlacing  and  anastomosing,  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  the 
growth  in  either  case.  The  vascularity  of  the  firmer  sorts  is  not  great ;  from 
a  study  of  injected  specimens  it  would  appear  almost  null,  for,  wliile  the  wall 
of  the  uterus  around  the  tumor  is  deeply  reddened,  the  tumors  are  scarcely 
stained  with  the  injection. 

3Iicroscopic  Apjyearances. — The  muscle-cells  of  muscular  tumors  resemble 
those  of  the  organs  in  which  they  grow,  but  are  often  larger.  (Plate  XYIII. 
Fig.  6.)  They  are  arranged  in  bands  or  trabecule,  which  usually  present  a 
wavy  aspect ;  but  the  appearance  is  widely  difl:erent  from  that  of  wavy 
fibrous  tissue.  Even  if  it  were  impossible  to  distinguish  the  muscle-cells 
and  elongated  nuclei,  the  general  aspect  of  the  trabeculse  is  so  coarse,  and  the 
waves  are  so  angular,  that  the  two  tissues  could  not  be  confounded.  Mingled 
with  the  muscle-fibres  are  round  and  oval  cells,  and  even  the  purest  myomas 
contain  a  small  proportion  of  fibrous  tissue.  Most  myomas,  indeed,  contain 
a  large  alloy  of  fibrous  tissue. 

Metamorphoses  and  Combinations. — Whether  as  the  result  of  the  admix- 
ture with  fibrous  tissue,  or  owing  to  the  special  liability  of  muscular  tissue 
under  certain  conditions  to  calcify,  these  tumors  occasionally  undergo  partial 
or  complete  calcareous  metamorphosis.  The  change  seems  almost  limited  to 
the  tumors  of  the  uterus.  That  it  is  connected  with  the  age  and  certain 
conditions  of  the  growth,  is  probable,  far  more  probable  than  that  it  depends 
on  the  i)atient's  a^e,  for  tumors  of  the  prostate,  even  in  the  oldest  men, 
rarely  calcify.  Ossification  of  a  muscular  tumor  has  been  described.  Cys- 
toid  cavities  are  formed  by  a  process  of  softening  of  the  tissue  of  the  tumor 
in  some  of  the  softer  varieties  of  muscular  tumor,  and  the  largest  specimens 
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of  uterine  fibroid  may  contain  numerous  and  large  cavities  formed  in  this 
manner. 

Tlie  constant  combination  with  fibrous  tissue  has  been  already  mentioned. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  of  the  comlnnations  of  muscle-Ussue,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  one.  In  the  prostate,  gland-tissue  frequently  forms  a  part  of  the 
tumors,  and  in  very  varying  proportions ;  for  while  some  tumors  are  formed 
almost  entirely  of  muscle,  and  contain  very  few  gland-follicles,  other  tumors 
consist  largely  of  gland-follicles  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  muscle. 
Although  most  of  the  myomas  are  not  plentifully  supplied  with  vessels, 
some  of  them  are  so  vascular  that  they  have  been  regarded  as  combination- 
tumors  of  muscle  and  vessel. 

Symptoms  of  Myomata. — In  spite  of  the  small  supply  of  vessels  which  most 
myomas  possess,  they  are  frequently  associated  with  severe  and  frequent 
hemorrhage.  But  the  blood  appears  almost  always  to  be  poured  out  from 
the  vessels  of  the  nnicous  membrane  of  the  aftected  organ.  It  can  scarcely 
be  maintained  that  the  hemorrhage  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  tumor,  for 
the  symptom  is  well-nigh  limited  to  the  myomas  of  the  uterus,  those  of  the 
prostate  seldom  even  bleeding  slightly  unless  they  have  been  injured.  The 
ditterence  is  so  remarkable  that  hemorrhage  is  reckoned  an  important  symj> 
tom  of  fibroid  tumors  of  the  uterus ;  the  absence  of  hemorrhage  just  as  im- 
portant a  symptom  of  enlargement  of  the  prostate. 

Myomas  are  liable  to  ulceration,  but  the  ulceration  is  more  often  of  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  them  than  of  the  substance  of  the  tumor.  The 
peritoneum  is  also  liable  to  inflammation  in  the  case  of  subperitoneal  growths. 
Myomas  occasionally  slough,  and  are  completely  cast  out,  when  a  spontaneous 
cure  of  the  disease  may  result.  ^Tyomas  are,  too,  some  of  the  very  few  tumors 
which  undergo  partial  or  complete  resorption.  Complete  disappearance  of  a 
myoma  is  probably  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Wliere  shrinking  has  taken 
place  to  such  a  degree  that  the  tumor  has  seemed  entirely  to  disappear,  it 
has  been  found,  when  the  opportunity  for  examination  has  been  given  after 
death,  that  there  has  still  remained  a  tumor,  but  of  unimportant  "size.  The 
shrinking  may  be  due  to  cicatrization  of  inflammatory  products,  when  the 
tumor  becomes  as  hard  as  a  scirrhous  growth  ;  or  it  may  proljably  be  due  to 
fatty  defeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the 
natural  mvolution  of  the  uterus.  That  it  should  be  noticed  chiefly  or  solely 
in  tumors  of  the  uterus,  and  should  take  place  most  frequently  after  the 
complete  cessation  of  the  menses,  might  almost  be  foretold  from  what  is 
known  of  the  natural  changes  which  the  uterus  exhibits  after  pregnancy 
and  after  the  change  of  life.  Fortunately,  with  the  diminution  of  the  tumor 
the  alarming  symptoms  of  which  it  has  been  the  cause  frequently  disappear, 
and  the  disease  is  practically  cured. 

Diagnosis  and  Treatment. — The  clinical  characters  of  myomas  can  scarcely 
be  considered  here.  External  myomas  are  so  rare,  and  so  unimportant  when 
they  do  occur,  that  an  elaborate  description  of  their  characters  would  not  be 
necessary  even  if  it  were  possible.  The  symptoms  of  the  muscular  tumors  of 
the  uterus  and  prostate  will  be  fully  described  in  the  articles  on  diseases  of 
those  organs.  The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  disease  also  falls  more 
appropriately  to  the  duty  of  writei-s  on  those  subjects.  It  may,  however, 
be  said  here  that  it  is  impossible  to  diagnose  between  a  myoma  and  a  fibroma, 
and  this  might  be  expected  from  what  has  been  stated  of  the  close  relation 
and  resemblance  of  the  two  diseases.  It  may  also  be  said  that  a  myoma  is 
a  perfectly  benign  tumor,  and  that  the  dangers  associated  with  its  presence 
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doi)C'n(l,  not  on  the  structure  of  the  tumor,  but  on  the  importance  of  the 
parts  wliich  it  attacks. 

Keuroma  or  Nerve-Tumor. 

This  is  a  tumor  consisting  of  nervous  tissue,  cither  ganglionic  or  filjrous. 
Here  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  a  distinction  whicli  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood and  borne  in  mind  through  the  whole  consideration  of  this  subject. 
A  neuroma  is  not  merely  a  tumor  of  a  nerve,  or  a  tumor  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord,  but  is  essentially  a  tumor  of  nervous  tissue.  It  would  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  this  distinction,  were  it  not  that  the  term 
neuroma  has  been  misapplied  to  tumors  occurring  in  the  course  of  nerves, 
and  especially  to  fibromas  of  nerves,  so  that  many  persons,  hearing  it  employed, 
accept  it  in  that,  rather  than  in  its  true,  sense. 

The  tumors  which  are  composed  of  ganglionic  tissue  have  been  termed 
medullary,  a  bad  term,  because,  although  it  may  be  correctly  applied  in  the 
present  instance,  it  has  been  used  in  other  senses  when  applied  to  tumors. 
The  term  ganglionic  is  for  this  reason  alone  to  be  preferred.  The  tumors 
which  are  composed  of  nerve-fibres  may  be  either  medullated  (myelinic), 
or  non-medullated  (amyelinic),  according  as  they  contain  niedullated  or  non- 
medullated  fibres. 

True  neuromas  may  grow  in  connection  with  any  of  the  nerves,  but  are 
much  more  frequent  upon  the  spinal  than  the  cerebral  or  sympathetic.  The 
ganglionic  tumors  occur  in  the  brain,  or,  more  properly,  upon  the  brain,  for 
they  form  small  tumors  in  connection  with  the  cortex.  Nerve-tumors  may, 
too,  be  heterologous.  They  have  been  found  in  the  testes  and  ovaries,  and 
in  the  sacral  region.  These  tumors  are  not  usually  pure  nerve-tumors,  but 
mixed  growths,  consisting  of  several  difl:erent  tissues,  among  which  nervous 
tissue  forms  one,  but  generally  not  the  most  important. 

A  large  number  of  the  nerve-tumors  are  probably  congenital,  those  of  the 
nervous  centres  especially.  The  nerve-fibre  tumors  may  occur  at  any  age, 
hut  many  of  them  are  also  probably  congenital. 

Neuromas,  of  whatever  kind,  grow  slowly,  and,  as  a  rule,  do  not  attain  a 
large  size.  The  ganglionic  tumors  are  usually  very  small,  but  the  nerve- 
fibre  tumors  sometimes  reach  the  size  of  a  tennis  ball,  or  even  a  larger  size 
than  this. 

Appearances  after  Removal. — The  general  characters  of  the  nerve-fibre 
tumors  are  so  like  those  of  fibrous  tumors,  or  of  fibro-myomas,  that  it  is 
impossible  with  the  naked  eye  to  make  the  diagnosis  between  them.  They 
are  usually  very  firm  or  hard,  and  inclosed  in  a  fibrous  ca[)sule,  and  they 
present  on  section  various  arrangements  of  bauds  of  fibres  such  as  are  common 
in  fibromas. 

It  is  almost  as  diflacult  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  a  non-medullated  nerve- 
tumor  from  the  microscopical  examination^  for  the  very  fine  fibres,  closely 
interwoven,  very  nearly  resemble  the  tissue  of  some  of  the  fibi'ous  tumors. 
The  difl:erence  may  be  recognized  by  coloring  sections  with  gold,  but  this 
method  is  not  usually  adopted  unless  the  presence  of  nervous  tissue  is  sus- 
pected, or  is  especially  sought  for.  Sections  examined  fresh,  or  colored  with 
hematoxylin,  present  no  distinctive  characters.  Even  the  medullated  tumora 
may  be  overlooked  unless  the  examination  be  very  thorough.  The  coloring 
of  the  axis-cylinders,  and  absence  of  color  in  the  medultary  sheaths,  how- 
ever, is  the  feature  by  which  the  distinction  may  l^e  made.  The  frequency 
with  which  nerve-tissue  is  mingled  with  other  tissues,  and  the  abundance  of 
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these  tissues,  make  the  diagnosis  of  neuroma  still  more  difficult.  Fibrous 
and  sarcomatous  tissue  are  largely  represented  in  these  compound  tumors, 
and  pure  nerve-tumors  are  much  more  rare  than  compound  growths.  The 
sarcoma-tissue  is  usually  spindle-celled,  and  the  spindle-cells  are  often  so  tine 
and  slender  that  they  may  well  be  mistaken  for  embryonic  nervous  tissue, 
xmd  thus  the  suggestion  of  Billroth  may  be  justified,  that  sarcoma  should 
include  not  only  embryonic  connective  tissue,  but  also  embryonic  nerve  (and 
muscle).  The  ganglionic  tumors,  like  the  fibre-tumors,  are  generally  mixed 
grow^ths,  and,  in  addition  to  nerve-fibres,  contain  fibrous  or  other  tissues 
mingled  with  the  ganglion-cells  and  neuroglia  which  form  their  essential 
structure.  The  cells  are  round,  oval,  or  stellate,  are  often  of  large  size,  and 
resemble  the  normal  nerve-cells. 

Metamorphoses  and  Combinations. — Of  the  metamorphoses  and  diseases 
of  nerve-tumors  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  speak.  The  combinations  have 
been  more  than  once  alluded  to.  Fibrous  tissue  is  of  almost  invariable  occur- 
rence ;  sarcoma-tissue  is  a  frequent  combination;  mucous  tissue  is  by  no  means 
infrequent.  The  second,  and  perhaps  the  third  of  these  tissues  may,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  as  young  nerve-tissue,  and  so  the  tumor  may  be  looked  on  as  an 
embryonic  tumor  which  is  partly  organized. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  clinical  characters  of  neuroma  resemble  those 
of  fibroma  and  sarcoma  so  closelj'  that  it  appears  at  first  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  them.  The  diagnosis  of  neuroma  from  fibi'oma  is,  however, 
unimportant,  for  the  neuroma,  like  the  fibroma,  is  a  perfectly  benign  tumor. 

Treatment. — The  neuromas  which  grow  upon  nerves  may  be  removed, 
like  fibromas  in  similar  situations,  without,  in  most  instances,  serious  damage 
to  the  nerve.  The  tumor  is  generally  encapsuled,  and  may  easily  be  freed 
from  its  attachments  to  the  nerve.  A  longitudinal  incision  through  the  epi- 
neurium,  and  a  few  touches  with  the  knife,  alwa3's  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion, suflice  for  its  speedy  and  complete  removal.  Where  the  tumor  is  more 
intimately  blended  with  the  nerve,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  remove  a 
portion  of  the  latter,  after  which  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  fiisten  the 
divided  ends  together,  and  thus  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  nerve. 

The  neuromas  of  the  brain  are  beyond  the  reach  of  treatment.  The  com- 
pound growths  in  which  nerve-tissue  is  more  or  less  largely  represented, 
require  no  other  treatment  than  that  which  is  dictated  by 'the  general  prin- 
ciples wdiich  guide  the'  treatment  of  the  tumors  of  the  aftected  part. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  pain  does  not,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  constitute  an  important  symptom  of  neuroma.  It  was  at  one  time 
naturally  imagined  that  the  painful  subcutaneous  tumoi^  would  prove  to  be, 
at  least  in  part,  nervous.  But  this  expectation  has  not  been  fulfilled,  for 
these  tumors  usually  do  not  contain  nerve-tissue ;  and,  moreover,  cannot  in 
many  instances  be  demonstrated  to  bear  a  close  connection  to  a  nerve.  The 
bulbous  tumors  which  form  about  the  ends  of  nerves  in  stumps,  certainly 
are  extremely  sensitive.  But  these  tumors,  although  they  often  contain  \i 
fair  proportion  of  nervous  tissue,  are  chiefly  composed  of  fibrous  tissue. 
They  can  scarcely  therefore  be  regarded  as  true  neuromas. 


Angeioma  or  Vascular  Tumor. 

The  angeioma  is  a  tumor  composed  chiefl}'  of  vessels,  or  of  spaces  into 
which  vessels  freely  open.     These  tumors  are  recognized  under  the  common 
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name  of  vfvvi,  and  although  the  term  angeioma  has  been  applied  to  them  for 
many  year8  past,  they  are  so  much  more  commonly  called  nsevi  that  the  other 
name  has  never  become  i>oi>ular  among  surgeons. 

Vascular  tumors  ofter  several  different  varieties.  They  may  be  arterial, 
venous,  capillary,  or  what  is  called  cavernous,  where  numerous  freely  anas- 
tomosing cavities  take  the  place  of  capillaries  or  small  veins.  They  may,  too, 
be  lympliatic,  and  again  may  be  cavernous,  or  composed  of  dilated  lymphatic 
vessels.  It  will  be  convenient,  for  purposes  of  description,  to  consider,  first, 
the  arterial  angeiomas,  then  the  other  forms  of  blood  angeioma,  and  lastly, 
those  which  are  connected  with  lymphatic  vessels. 

Arterial  angeiomas,  or,  as  they  are  often  called,  arterial  na^vi,  aneurisms 
by  anastomosis^  or  cirsoid  aneurisms^  may  appear  in  one  of  two  different  forms, 
either  as  a  dilatation  and  lengthening  of  the  arteries  of  a  certain  area  or 
region  {aneurism  by  anastomosis),  in  whicli  case  there  may  be  a  formation  of 
new  vessels,  or  as  a  dilatation  and  lengthening  of  an  arterial  stem  and  its 
branches  (cirsoid  aneurism).  Both  these  conditions  alfect  chiefly  the  arteries 
of  the  scalp,  the  temporal  and  occipital,  but  occur  also  more  rarely  in  con- 
nection with  other  vessels,  the  posterior  auricular  and  supra-orbital,  and  the 
vessels  of  the  upper  lip.  They  may  be  congenital,  but  are  often  of  extra- 
uterine formation,  and  may  even  appear  late  in  adult  life.  In  some  instances 
the  disease  can  be  clearly  traced  to  injury,  but  in  other  cases  it  appears  to 
form  spontaneously.  Examination  of  these  arterial  n^evi  shows  that  the 
disease  in  the  most  typical  cases  is  limited  to  the  arteries,  and  does  not 
materially  affect  the  veins  and  capillaries,  or  entail  an  increase  in  the  sur- 
rounding connective  tissues.  Indeed,  these  tissues  more  often  undergo  atrophy 
than  hypertrophy  from  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  vessels,  which  not  only 
become  greatly  dilated  and  hypertrophied,  but  are  at  the  same  time  coiled 
and  twisted,  and  interlaced  with  one  another  so  as  to  appear  like  a  group  of 
coiled  worms.  In  some  cases  the  vessels  lose  their  uniform  calibre,  and 
undergo  irregular  dilatation,  becoming  varicose  and  sacculated.  The  struc- 
ture of  their  coats  is  not  materially  altered.  Xot  only  are  the  arteries  of  the 
tumor  widely  dilated,  but  the  arteries  which  supply  it  are  often  greatly  en- 
larged, so  that  their  calibre  is  in  some  instances  increased  twofold.  The 
supply  of  blood  to  arterial  nfevi  of  the  first  form  is  not  derived  from  a  single 
source,  but  often  enters  the  tumor  from  vessels  which  communicate  with  it 
on  every  side.  Some  of  these  dilated  vessels,  and  the  enlarging  tumor  itself, 
channel  or  hollow  the  bone  on  which  they  lie. 

Diagnosis. — Arterial  n^evi  are,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  easy  to  recog- 
nize. In  the  larger  tumors  the  form  and  convolution  of  the  vessels  may  be 
easily  made  out  through  the  skin  whicli  covers  them,  and  this  alone  is  usually 
BO  striking  a  feature  as  to  stamp  the  disease.  But  all  these  tumors,  even  the 
smallest  and  in  other  respects  the  least  typical  of  them,  pulsate  with  regu- 
larity and  often  with  considerable  force.  The  pulsation  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be 
controlled  by  pressure  on  a  single  artery  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  in  some  instances  cannot  be  controlled  by  pressure  upon  either  distant 
or  surrounding  vessels,  however  carefully  it  may  be  applied. 

Treatment. — Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  dis- 
ease is  often  difficult,  and  may  be  most  formidable,  to  deal  with.  Even  the 
smallest  tumors  bleed  profusely  during  their  removal,  and  I  have  seen  exces- 
sive hemorrhage  from  such  a  tumor  situated  immediately  above  the  orbit, 
and  measuring  only  an  inch  by  half  an  inch.  It  was  necessary  to  tie  six  or 
eight  arteries  before  the  hemorrhage  was  arrested.  In  some  cases  arterial 
angeiomas  may  remain  without  special  treatment  during  years,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  patient's  health,  for  some  of  them  neither  increase  quickly  nor 
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give  rise  to  niucli  discomfort.  But,  more  frequently,  thej  increase  in  size, 
and  cause  discomfort  by  producing  noises  in  tlio  ear  of  the  affected  side,  or 
worse  than  discomfort  l>y  ulcerating  and  bleeding,  sometimes  profusely.  Such 
tumors  must  usually  be  dealt  with  by  operation  ;  for  pressure,  even  when  it 
lias  been  employed  with  extreme  care,  has  seldom  availed  much.  The  main 
arter}^ — in  most  instances  the  common  carotid — may  be  ligatured ;  but,  for 
the  reasons  which  have  been  already  stated,  this  course  can  seldom  be  relied 
on.  The  tumor  may  still  continue  to  increase  in  size,  and  hemorrhage  may 
be  as  severe  as  before  the  operation.  The  means  which  offer  the  best  prospect 
of  success  are  destruction  of  the  tumor  by  the  galvauo-cautery,  and  complete 
removal.  For  the  former,  the  cauter^^  wire  may  be  passed  beneath  the 
growth,  heated,  and  made  to  cut  completely  through  it.  This  proceeding 
IS  repeated  until  tlie  tumor  has  been  destroyed  piece  by  piece.  The  heatecl 
wire  greatly  reduces  the  danger  of  hemorrhage,  but  does  not  entirely  avert 
it.  Even  if  there  be  no  bleecling  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  hemorrhage 
may  occur  with  the  separation  of  the  sloughs.  The  alternative  operation  of 
complete  removal  is  certainly  the  surest  means  of  cure,  but  it  is  fraught  with 
the  gi-avest  danger  when  the  tumor  is  of  large  size.  The  supplying  vessels 
should  first  be  ligatured  through  an  incision  immediately  around  the  growth, 
each  vessel  being  separately  taken  up  as  it  is  cut  through.  "When  all  these 
vessels  have  been  tied,  the  tumor  should  be  rapidly  removed,  and  the  vessels 
which  enter  its  under  surface  as  quickly  as  possible  secured.  The  operation 
may  be  rendered  less  difficult  and  dangerous  by  the  application  of  compression, 
during  its  performance,  on  the  main  artery  of  the  affected  part,  and  by  the 
emploj'ment  of  the  clamp-forceps  which  are  used  for  the  temporary  arrest  of 
hemorrhage  during  ovariotomy  and  similar  operations. 

Xon-Arterial  Angeiomata. — The  non-arterial  varieties  of  angeioma  are 
much  more  frequent  than  the  arterial.  They  are  indeed  so  numerous  that  a 
week  never  passes  in  the  out-patient  practice  of  a  large  hospital  without  pro- 
ducing at  least  one  case.  The  venous  and  capillary  nrevi  are  more  frequently 
mot  with  than  the  cavernous^  not  merely  because  they  are  more  numerous, 
but  because  the  cavernous  tumors  more  frequently  attack  the  liver,  and  such 
deep  structures  as  the  muscles,  while  the  vessel-nsevi  more  frequently  affect 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue. 

Characters  and  Course  of  Venous  and  Capillary  Ncevi. — All  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  are  subject  to  the  occurrence  of  venous  and  capillary 
nsevi,  Ijut  the  head  and  face,^  and  the  trunk,  are  more  often  affected  than  the 
extremities.  They  grow  in  the  most  unfortunate  situations,  the  tip  of  the  nose, 
the  eyelids,  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and  the  ears.  They  are  very  frequent  on  the 
hairy  scalp,  and  about  the  neck  and  back.  But  their  occurrence  is  not  limited 
to  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  They  grow  in  and  beneath  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  tongue,  and  the  gums,  and  more  rarely  in  the 
muscles,  the  bones,  and  even  in  the  brain.  The}'  are  almost  invariably  con- 
genital, or  growths  of  early  infancy  ;  for,  when  the  history  is  not  clearly  one  of 
congenital  occurrence,  it  is  that  the  tumor  was  first  noticed  shortly  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  as  a  minute  speck  or  dot.  Whether  it  be  congenital  or 
of  infantile  origin,  the  speck  or  dot  may  remain  stationary,  or  may  increase 
in  extent  and  bulk,  or  may  take  a  third  course  and  diminish  in  size,  and 
gradually  disappear.  Most  nrevi  increase  in  size,  and  of  those  that  are  cuta- 
neous, the  manner  of  growth  may  sometimes  easily  be  observed.  The  red 
patch  or  area  which  constitutes  the  disease  increases  at  its  margins  by  putting 
forth  vessel-loops  and  ctds-de-sac.     But  more  frequently  the  disease,  watched 

•  [See  Plate  XVI.,  Vol.  III.  page  308.] 
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thus,  appears  to  sjtroarl  by  punctiforni  dotH  scattered  in  close  proximity  to 
the  tumor,  but  a])itai-c'iitly  uncoiiiu'ctcd  witli  it  until  the  intervening  space 
becomes  filled,  or  is  bridged  over,  by  lines  of  vessels. 

Anatomical  Ajjpcarances. — The  venous  and  capillary,  like  the  arterial  n?evi, 
consist  of  dilated,  coiled,  and  twisted  vessels,  many  of  which  pursue  a  cork- 
screw course.  They  rarely  maintain  a  uniforni  calibre,  but  become  varicose 
and  sacculated.  Their  walls  are  usually  thickened,  but  no  new  elements  are 
introduced  into  them.  The  growth  of  new  vessels  may  jirobably  be  by  any 
one  of  the  different  methods  by  which  new  vessels  are  formed  physiologically 
and  pathologically.  Two  methods  have  particularly  been  described:  one,  the 
formation  of  loops  by  granulation  buds,  which  grow  out  from  the  walls  of 
the  previously  existing  vessels ;  the  other,  by  the  channeling  of  tlie  bodies 
and  processes  of  anastomosing  branched  cells.  The  formation  of  granulation- 
tissue  in  large  quantity  has  been  observed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  some 
growing  angeiomas. 

The  microscopic  characters  of  venous  and  capillary  angeiomas  are  such  as 
the  macroscopic  appearances  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  course,  even  of 
capillaries,  cannot  be  followed  far,  but  the  twisted  and  corkscrew  course  can 
often  be  discerned,  and  the  irregular  dilatation  and  sacculation  is  very 
evident.  The  thickening  of  the  vessel-coats,  which  is  almost  constant,  is 
also  very  plain.  In  addition  to  the  thickening  of  the  vessel-coats,  an  inter- 
A^ascular  material  is  always  present,  generally  a  wavy  fibrous  tissue,  nucleated 
but  not  richly  so.  The  constancy  of  this  or  some  other  connective  tissue  in 
venous  and  capillary  ntevi,  and  in  the  cavernous  tumors,  and  the  abundance 
in  which  it  is  present  in  some  tumors,  has  led  certain  surgeons,  among  whom 
Birkett  may  especially  be  mentioned,  to  conclude  that  all  these  tumors  ought 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  highly  vascular,  fibrous  or  connective-tissue  growths, 
whose  solid  structure  is  their  essential  feature,  and  whose  vascularity  is,  so 
to  speak,  an  accident.  Unquestionably  there  are  grounds  for  the  accep)tance 
of  this  theory,  but  there  are  stronger  grounds  for  its  rejection.  The  diseased 
vessels  are  not  only  the  most  striking  feature  of  these  naivi,  but,  in  ever}- 
respect,  their  most  important  element.  They  form  much  more  than  tlie 
moiety  of  the  tumor,  and  the  extension  of  the  disease  is  always  by  new 
vessels.  If  it  recur  after  removal  or  destruction,  the  recurrence  is  invariably 
in  the  form  of  vessels.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its  career  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  tumor  holds  a  subordinate  position,  and  appears  to 
exercise  no  influence  on  its  course. 

Metamorjohoses^etc. — T\\q  decrease  and  disappearance  of  venous  and  cai)illary 
nsevi  have  been  mentioned.  The  manner  of  their  occurrence  is  not  thoroughly 
understood.  It  is  not  imj)robable  that  thrombosis  of  the  supplying  vessels 
is  an  early  and  essential  clement  in  the  cure.  Either  as  a  part  of  this  pro- 
cess, or  of  separate  occurrence,  are  what  are  called  the  fibrous  and  fatty 
degenerations  of  n?evi.  Instead  of  merely  shrinking  and  slowly  disap- 
pearing, the  nrevi  remain  as  solid  masses,  nmch  smaller  than  the  original 
tumors,  and  apparently  not  more  vascular  than  an  ordinaiy  fibrous  or  fatty 
tumor.  The  vessels,  however,  have  not  been  obliterated,  for  when  these 
masses  are  examined  years  after  this  transformation  has  occurred,  numerous 
vessels  filled  with  blood  clot  may  often  be  discerned.  The  combinations  of 
vascular  with  other  tissues  are  very  numerous,  but  probably  many  of  them 
are  only  examples  of  excessive  vascularity  of  other  tumors.  Fibromas,  sar- 
comas, myxomas,  myomas,  lipomas,  are  all  liable  to  be  thus  hyper-vascular. 

Nicvi  are  very  subject  to  inflammation  and  ulceration.  The  central  por- 
tions of  the  growth  are  usually  affected.  The  ulceration  in  some  instances 
penetrates  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  tumor,  but  in  other  instances 
remains  quite  superficial.   In  either  case  it  is  often  the  cause  of  severe  hemor- 
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rhage.  Rarely,  sloughing  oecurR.  From  one  or  other  of  these  causes  the 
disease  may  be  spontaneously  cured ;  for  the  tumor  may  be  completely  de- 
stroyed by  gangrene  or  ulceration,  and  inflammation  alone  may  suffice  to 
induce  thrombosis  of  the  vessels  with  subsequent  shrinking  of  the  tissues. 

Cavernous  Ncevi. — Before  discussing  the  clinical  characters,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  the  venous  and  capillary  angeiomas,  it  will  l)e  well  to  describe  the 
cavernous  nievi,  the  exact  position  of  which  is  not  quite  clear,  and  to  point 
out  the  anatomical  difterences  which  have  caused  them  to  be  considered, 
especially  In'  the  German  pathologists,  apart  from  the  venous  and  capillary 
tumors.  They  contain  a  large  numljer  of  cavities,  sometimes  very  small, 
sometimes  as  large  as  cherry-stones.^  Between  these  cavities  there  is  such 
free  communication  that  an  injected  fluid  thrown  into  one  passes  instantly 
into  the  others.  They  are  lined  with  endothelium,  and  are  separated  by  a 
variable  quantity  of  intervening  tissue,  the  structure  of  which  is  chiefly 
white  fibrous  tissue,  intimately  mingled  with  yellow  elastic  tissue,  and  con- 
taining almost  invariably  organic  muscular  fibres.  When  the  tumor  is 
removed,  blood  runs  out  from  all  the  spaces,  and  the  mass  shrinks  to  less  than 
half  its  former  volume,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  mesh-work,  the  fibres 
and  partitions  of  which  are  white  and  tough.  The  characters  of  the  tissue 
are  those  of  the  erectile  tissues,  that  of  the  penis  for  example.  Occasionallj- 
phlebolites  are  noticed  in  the  cavities.  Arteries,  sometimes  of  normal  cali- 
bre, sometimes  dilated,  open  into  the  cavities,  and  veins  convey  the  blood 
directly  away  from  them.  They  therefore  appear  to  occui:)y  the  position,  in 
the  circulation,  of  the  capillaries,  or  of  the  capillaries  and  smallest  veins.  The 
larger  and  older  tumors  are  usually  inclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule,  a  rare  con- 
dition in  venous  and  capillary  angeiomas ;  through  the  capsule  the  vessels 
pass  into  and  out  of  the  tumor.  The  developn:ient  of  the  cavernous  an- 
geiomas is  probably  by  the  development  and  dilatation  of  vessels  which 
become  sacculated,  and  which,  by  pressure,  produce  absorption  of  the  sur- 
rounding textures.  Their  walls  thus  come  immediately  in  contact,  and,  by 
the  continuation  of  the  pressure,  are  absorbed  at  certain  points,  so  that  the 
vessels  or  vascular  channels  communicate  through  many  openings.  Their 
original  tubular  nature  is  by  this  means  destroyed  and  replaced  by  the  system 
of  anastomosing  cavities  which  forms  the  essential  feature  of  the  cavernous 
angeiomas. 

The  separation  of  these  tumors  from  the  venous  and  capillary  utevi  has  not 
been  generally  adopted  by  English  and  American  surgeons,  nor  does  there 
appear,  if  the  history  of  their  development  be  correct,  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  separation.  They  occur,  like  the  other  non-arterial  nicvi,  in  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue,  the  muscles,  and  the  tongue ;  but  their  seat  of  election  is  the 
liver,  where  they  commonly  form  growths  as  large  as  an  English  walnut.  The 
tumors  of  the  head  and  face  have  a  special  predilection  for  the  region  of  the 
foetal  fissures — about  the  ear,  the  lips,  and  orbit ;  this  tendency  is  so  marked 
that  these  tumors  have  been  termed 3^\«.s?<r«/  angeiovias.  Other  organs  are  liable 
to  be  attacked  besides  the  liver — the  kidneys,  spleen,  and  uterus.  The  vascular 
tumors  of  the  internal  organs,  though  they  sometimes  attain  a  large  size, 
seldom  or  never  produce  any  disastrous  effects.  Yet,  from  the  lialjility  of 
the  superficial  tumors  to  ulcerate  and  bleed,  it  might  be  expected  that'^the 
superficial  nsevi  of  the  organs  w^ould  sometime^  pursue  a  similar  dangerous 
course.     But,  whether  it  be  that  they  are  far  better  protected  from  violence, 

'  In  one  tumor  which  I  saw  many  years  ago,  and  of  which  there  is  a  drawing  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  London,  some  of  the  spaces  were  as  large  as  a  walnut. 
The  patient  was  an  infant  only  a  few  days  old  ;  the  tumor  was  situated  on  the  buttock. 
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or  that  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  organs  is  beneticial,  these  dangerous 
events  appear  to  ho  exceedingly  rare. 

tS>/mpfo)ns  of  Non-drterial  Nccvi. — The  clinical  characters  of  all  non-arterial 
na^vi  arc  usually  very  decided,  unless  the  tumors  are  very  dee}»ly  seated.  The 
cutaneous  ntevi  appear  as  marks  (mother's  marks),  or  plaques,  or  moles,  of 
red  color.  The  redness  is  always  shari)ly  circumscribed  ;  and,  even  wlien  the 
growth  is  spreading,  each  dot,  or  loop,  or  line,  is  clearly  defined ;  the  color 
varies  from  the  brightest  scarlet  to  a  dull-red  or  livid  hue.  Some  njevi 
exhibit  a  uniform  tint,  but  more  commonly  the  coloring  is  unequal,  and  in 
many  instances  lines  of  vessels  can  be  traced  u]»on  the  surface ;  the  surtace, 
like  the  color,  is  liable  to  variation — it  may  be  quite  smooth  and  flat,  or 
slightly  rounded,  or  warty,  like  a  papilloma.  The  disease  may  be  very 
limited  in  extent,  or  may  extend  over  half  the  head  and  face,  producing  the 
most  serious  disfigurement.  The  subcutaneous  na}vi  form  more  definite 
tumors,  often  of  round  or  oval  shape,  sometimes  distinctly  circumscribed,  but 
in  other  instances  ill-defined,  and  gradually  shelving  into  the  surrounding 
tissues ;  they  feel  soft  and  compressible,  and  are  smooth,  or  only  slightly 
lobed ;  the  skin  over  them  is  seldom  natural  in  color,  but  has  a  dull-blue 
or  livid  hue,  very  different  from  the  color  of  the  cutaneous  growths,  but  very 
characteristic,  nevertheless.  Both  the  cutaneous  and  the  subcutaneous  nsevi 
are  compressible,  and  may  be  much  lessened  in  bulk  by  a  moment's  continuous 
pressure.  But  a  more  characteristic  property  is  the  power  which  some  of 
them  possess  of  rapid  or  sudden  enlargement,  the  property  of  erectility,  on 
account  of  which  they  have  been  sometimes  termed  erectile  tumors.  Pro- 
longed coughing  or  crying  of  the  patient  will  often  cause  a  ntevus  thus  to 
swell ;  and  it  is  stated  that  some  of  them  will  swell  and  become  "  erect"  under 
the  in"fluence  of  irritation,  like  the  physiological  erectile  tissues.  But  I  think 
that  the  erectile  power  of  these  vascular  tumors  has  been  overrated,  and  that, 
as  Paget  has  pointed  out,  they  deserve  the  name  erectile  rather  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  structure  of  many  of  them  (the  cavernous)  to  that  of  the 
erectile  tissues,  than  because  they  imitate  these  tissues  in  erectile  power. 

Diagnosis. — The  decided  characters  of  the  more  superficial  n^evi  render 
the  diagnosis  usually  very  easy ;  and  wdien,  to  these  characters,  the  fact  of 
their  origin  before  or  during  early  infancy  is  added,  it  is  almost  imi)0ssible 
to  mistake  them.  Occasionally,  a  slight  difiiculty  arises  in  distinguishing 
between  the  true  vascular  tumors  and  other  tumors  which  are  hypervascular ; 
but  the  more  solid  feel  of  most  of  these  growths,  their  limitation  in  most 
instances  to  the  deeper  structui-es,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not,  like  the 
nsevi,  proper  to  early  infancy,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  diagnosis. 
A  deeply-situated  ntevus  may  be  taken  for  a  congenital  cystic  tumor,  especially 
w^hen  it  grows  in  the  region  subject  to  these  tumors.  I  have  lately  seen  such 
a  growth,  deep  down  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and  shoulder  of  a  baby.  The 
diagnosis  wa^  made  by  observing  that  the  integuments  over  it,  although  it 
lay  at  some  depth  beneath  them,  were  fainth*  discolored. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  non-arterial  n:evi,  as  far  as  life  is  concerned, 
is  favorable ;  indeed,  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  them  rarely  prove 
fatal.  But  they  are  often  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  disfigurement  may  result 
from  their  most  successful  treatment.  The  extensive  discolorations  termed 
port-wine  marks  are  scarcely  imi)roved  by  treatment ;  for  the  discoloration 
can  only  be  substituted,  in  the  most  successful  case,  by  an  extensive  scar, 
equally  disfiguring.  It  may  T)e  laid  down,  as  a  general  axiom,  that  the  cure 
of  a  cutaneous  njevus  by  almost  every  known  method  entails  the  pi'oduction 
of  a  scar  equal  in  extent  to  the  area  of  the  n;evus.  The  recognition  of  this 
fact,  and  the  knowledge  that  nievi  sometimes  shrink  and  tlisappear,  lead 
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many  surgeons  to  adopt  an  expectant  plan  of  treatment.  The  course  of  the 
disease  is  watched^  and  as  long  as  there  is  no  very  rapid  increase  of  the 
tumor,  no  active  mcasurea  arc  employed.  Unfortunately,  this  reposal  of  con- 
fidence in  the  good  otiices  of  nature  is  far  too  frequent  and  too  long  continued, 
and  is  apt  to  be  met  by  a  very  ill  return.  The  noevus  continues  slowly  and 
steadily  to  increase  in  size  ;  and  what  was  a  mere  speck  in  an  infant  a  few 
days  after  birth,  becomes  a  plaque  the  size  of  a  sixpence  or  a  dime  by  the 
time  the  child  is  six  months  old.  A  tiny  drop  of  nitric  acid  would,  in  the 
first  instance,  have  sufliced  for  the  complete  cure,  and  the  scar  would  have 
been  scarcely  appreciable.  But  now  the  cure  is  far  more  diflicult,  and  the 
scar  Avill  be  six  times  as  large.' 

Trcaliiient. — If  a  iu\ivu8  is  increasing  in  size,  it  should  be  treated ;  nay, 
the  safer  rule  for  guidance  is,  if  a  nsevus  is  not  diminishing  in  size,  it  should 
be  treated. 

The  selection  of  an  appropriate  method  of  treatment  depends,  to  a»  certain 
extent,  on  the  character  and  situation  of  the  tumor,  but  is  apt  to  be  embar- 
rassed by  the  number  and  variety  of  methods  from  which  the  selection  may 
be  made.  The  various  methods  may,  however,  I  believe,  be  classed  under 
three  heads :  those  which  aim  at  inducing  shrinking  of  the  tumor ;  those 
wdiich  bring  about  its  complete  destruction ;  those  by  which  it  is  at  once 
removed,  "the  means  of  the  first  class  most  commonly  employed  are  pres- 
sure, the  application  of  collodion,  and  galvanism.  The  two  former  are  rarely 
successful,  but  the  last  named  has  of  late  been  highly  spoken  of.  Pressure 
may  be  produced  merely  by  pads  and  strapping,  but  the  difliculty  of  main- 
taining equable  and  constant  pressure,  sufficiently  firm  to  be  of  use  and  yet 
not  hard  enough  to  produce  ulceration  or  sloughing,  is  probably  one  great 
reason  why  it  is  not  more  often  employed.  The  application  of  collodion  is 
of  course  easily  made,  and  the  collodion  is  easily  removed ;  but,  although 
under  its  use  the  vessels  are  constricted,  and  the  tumor  loses  much  of  its 
color,  the  good  result  is  for  the  most  part  only  temporary. 

Galvanism  is  employed  in  the  form  of  the  continuous  current,  with  the 
object  of  producing,  not  ulceration  or  destruction  of  the  tumor,  but  clotting, 
with  decomposition  of  the  blood  and  perhaps  of  certain  of  the  tissues,  followed 
by  shrinking  of  the  mass.  Any  good  constant-current  battery  may  be  em- 
ployed. A  variable  number  of  cells  is  required,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
nsevus,  but  an  average  number  of  six  or  eight,^  if  the  battery  is  in  good  work- 
ing order.  Insulated  needles  made  of  gold  are  the  best  for  the  jDurpose:  for  a 
small  nsevus,  one  or  two  needles  at  the  negative,  and  a  charcoal  point  at  the 
positive  pole.  The  needles  are  thrust  well  into  the  tumor,  so  that  the  insu- 
lated portions  are  in  contact  with  the  integument ;  otherwise  small  sloyghs 
are  formed  around  each  puncture.  The  operation  lasts  for  several  (ten  or 
fifteen)  minutes.  Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  needles,  bubbles  of 
gas  pass  out  beside  them,  and  similar  bubbles  may  be  seen  traversing  the 
superficial  vessels.  The  naevus  then  becomes  firm  from  the  formation  of  a 
clot,  and  changes  its  color  to  a  bluish-wdiite.  The  operation  is  painful,  so  that 
an  ansesthetic  is  usually  administered,  but  there  is  no  subsequent  pain.  From 
one  to  three  or  four  sittings  are  required,  according  to  the  size  and  chamcter 

'  I  have  known  a  medical  man  in  large  practice  bring  his  own  child  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
to  London,  for  the  treatment  of  a  cutaneous  nsevus  of  the  face,  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  he  told  me  was  a  scarcely  visible  red  point  a  week  after  the  child  was  born.  If, 
instead  of  watching  it  for  several  months,  he  had  at  that  time  touched  it  with  the  tiniest  drop 
«>f  aitric  acid,  the  journey  might  have  been  avoided,  and  the  nsevus  cured  without  appreciable 
scarring. 

'  As  many  as  fifteen  or  even  twenty-five  cells  are  required  when  the  weaker  forms  of  battery 
are  employed. 
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ol"  tlu'  iiivvus,  jiiul  the  sittings  are  usually  conducted  at  intervals  of  a  Aveek 
or  hniijc'r.  'riu'  fbrogoiiiir  directions  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  given  by 
Knott.'  lie  chiinis  to  have  thus  treated  a  large  number  of  nievi,  varying  in 
size,  in  situation,  and  in  character,  and  ahvays  with  a  good  result.  The 
action  of  the  battery  is  very  certain,  and  only  a  faint  cicatrix  remains.  1 
cannot  say  that  my  own  experience  and  observation  have  led  nie  to  a  similar 
conclusion.  Even  where  the  effects  described  have  been  produced,  they  have 
been  very  transitory,  and  success  has  not  been  nearly  uniform.  I  am  unwil- 
ling, however,  to  judge  too  hastily  a  method  which  is  highly  spoken  of  l)y 
several  competent  surgeons,  and  therefore  at  the  present  time  am  engaged  in 
carryins  out  a  fresh  investigation  of  it.^ 

Another,  method  b^'  which  thrombosis  and  shrinking  of  a  na?vus  may 
sometimes  be  produced,  is  by  the  injection  into  it  of  very  small  quantities  of 
the  tincture  of  the  percldoride  of  iron.  About  three  minims  of  the  pure  tinc- 
ture are  injected  by  means  of  a  screw  s^'ringe,  and  an  equal  quantity  may  be 
thrown  into  three  or  four  different  parts  of  a  nsevus  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
The  injection  should  be  repeated  in  different  parts  of  the  tumor  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  days,  until  the  whole  mass  has  been  rendered  solid.  The 
objections '  to  this  method  are  that  it  is  very  uncertain ;  suppuration  and 
sloughing  are  apt  to  be  produced  by  too  free  use  of  the  syringe ;  and  it  is  not 
free  from  danger  to  life.  More  than  one  case  is  on  record  in  which,  appa- 
rently from  embolism,  sudden  death  has  taken  place  during  or  immediately 
after  thg  operation.  It  is  most  suitable  for  the  treatment  of  nfevi  which  can 
be  completely  surrounded  by  a  ring  or  band,  and  thus  separated  for  the  time 
from  the  general  circulation. 

The  methods  by  which  destruction  of  the  tumor  may  be  effected  are  verv 
numerous.  Among  the  most  important  of  them  are  vaccination  ;  the  appli- 
cation of  nitric  acid  or  ethylate  of  sodium ;  the  introduction  of  nitrate  of 
silver  or  caustic  potassa ;  the  passage  of  setons ;  ligature  of  the  growth :  and 
the  use  of  the  cautery.  These  methods  do  not  all  entail  an  absolute  destruc- 
tion of  the  tunior.  Vaccination,  for  example,  sets  up  inflammation  in  the 
npevus,  and  cures  it  by  thrombosis  and  subsequent  shrinking.  It  might,  there- 
fore, be  placed  in  the  preceding  class  of  remedies.  But  it  often  causes  ulcer- 
ation and  cicatrization,  and,  on  this  account,  belongs  more  properly  to  this 
class.  It  is  employed  only  for  cutaneous  nanu,  and  is,  at  best,  a  very  uncer- 
tain remed}'.  The  A'accination  punctures  arc  made  immediately  around  the 
nsevus,  and,  even  when  the  treatment  is  successful,  leave  unsightly  scars. 
Xitric  acid  is  very  frequently  employed  for  the  destruction  of  cutaneous 
nsevi.  The  strongest  yellow  fuming  acid  is  used,  and  is  applied  with  a  glass 
rod,  or,  better  still,  a  piece  of  stick,  the  surrounding  parts  having  previously 
been  protected  by  oiling  them,  and  care  being  taken  to  soak  up  with  blotting- 
paper  any  acid  which  runs  beyond  the  na^vus.  In  a  few  days  the  na?vus 
sloughs  out,  and  a  sore  remains  which  requires  sinqde  treatment.  The  ethy- 
late of  sodium  is  api»lied  in  the  same  manner  as  nitric  acid.  It  acts,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Richardson,  as  a  nascent  caustic.  A  thick  black  scab  forms  on 
the  surface  of  the  nievus,  and  as  soon  as  this  separates,  usually  within  a  week, 
a  second  application  of  the  fluid  is  required.  Several  applications  are  usually 
needed.  This  method  is  said  to  be  applicable  to  n;evi  of  almost  eveiy  kind 
and  size.  I  have  found  it  exceedingly  useful  for  cutaneous  nttvi,  quite  use- 
less ibr  the  subcutaneous  and  larger  growths.  It  results  in  the  formation  of 
rather  a  thinner  scar  than  that  produced  by  nitric  acid. 

The  introduction  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  nievi  is  used  for  the  mixed  or 

'  Lancet,  1875,  vol.  i.  p.  402. 

'  According  to  the  directions  given  Ly  Dr.  Newniau,  of  Stamford. 
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subcutaneous  forms.  The  caustic  is  first  molted  on  the  ends  of  probes  or 
wires.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  centre  of  the  tumor  with  a  tenotomy- 
knifc,  and  with  the  knife,  or  with  a  director,  the  tissue  of  the  tumor  is  thor- 
oughly broken  up.  Three  or  four  of  the  coated  jirobes  are  tlien  rapidly 
introduced,  one  after  the  other,  and  the  caustic  soaks  off  from  them  into  the 
interior  of  the  tumor.  Severe  intlammation  and,  generally,  sloughing  ensue, 
and  the  disease  is  cured,  but  not  without,  in  most  instances, Considerable 
scarring. 

Setons  of  silk  are  used  to  excite  intlanimation  in  the  substance  of  the  n^evus. 
They  are  often  soaked  before  use  in  a  solution  of  perchloride  or  subsulphate  of 
iron.  From  one  or  two  to  six  or  more  threads  may  be  passed  in  different 
directions  through  the  growth,  at  the  same  time.  Usually,  inflammation  and 
suppuration  take  place  along  the  line  of  each  of  the  threads.  The  blood  coagu- 
lates in  all  parts  of  the  growth,  and,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  threads,  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  their  introduction, the  ntevus  slowly  shrinks;  but  the 
effect  of  setons  is  very  variable.  They  set  up  in  some  tumors  so  little  inflam- 
mation that  they  are  well  nigh  useless;  the  operation  requires  repetition 
many  times,  and  a  cure  is  only  effected  with  the  greatest  difiiculty.  In  other 
instances  a  ntevus  will  slough  completely  out  merely  from  the  presence  of 
two  or  three  small  threads  ;  and  betw^een  these  extremes  many  gradations  are 
observed.  Nevertheless,  the  treatment  is  useful  whore  «•  neevus  is  diffuse  and 
tolerably  bulky,  and  in  a  situation  whence  it  cannot  conveniently  be  removed. 

Nsevi  may  be  ligatured  in  several  different  ways.  The  operation  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  for  growths  which  are  not  deeply  situated,  but  which  are 
bulky.  If  the  ntevus  be  of  small  size,  a  thread  may  be  tied  completely  around 
its  base,  so  tightly  that  the  circulation  is  entirely  arrested  in  the  tumor.  It 
is  usual  to  make  a  groove  for  the  ligature  before  applying  it,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  subsequent  pain.  If  the  nsevus  be  of  larger  size,  a  double  thread 
may  be  passed  immediately  beneath  it  and  divided  into  two  parts,  and  each 
may  be  tied  around  one  half  of  the  base  of  the  growth.  Elongated  navi  may 
be  tied  in  several  different  portions,  care  being  taken  so  to  arrange  the  threads 
that  each  segment  is  thoroughly  constricted,  and  that  no  intervening  tissue  is 
left  untied  between  the  segments.'  And  the  larger,  rounded  na?vi  may  be  tied 
in  four  instead  of  in  two  segments.  When  the  tumor  appears  thoroughly  con- 
stricted, a  puncture  may  be  made  in  it  to  be  sure  that  the  circulation  is  entirely 
arrested.  Sloughing  quickly  takes  place,  and  in  a  few  days  the  mass  drops 
off,  or  is  removed,  and  there  remains  only  an  ulcer  which  requires  simple  treat- 
ment. The  objections  to  the  ligature  are  the  surrounding  inflammation  and 
often  severe  constitutional  disturbance  which  it  creates ;  the  loss  of  skin  which 
it  entails,  and  the  pain,  which  may  last  long  after  the  ojteration.  It  possesses 
few%  if  any,  advantages  over  excision,  and  the  scar  left  by  it  is  larger  and 
more  unsightly. 

The  cautery  may  be  emplo^^ed  either  to  remove  or  destroy  an  angcioma. 
The  instruments  most  convenient  for  the  purpose  are  the  benzine  (Paquelin's) 
and.  the  galvanic  cautery .^  The  heat  employed  should  be  red,  not  white, 
for  the  greater  heat  is  apt  to  destroy  the  tissues  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
tumor,  and,  instead  of  checking,  to  promote  hemorrhage.  The  cautery,  as 
an  instrument  of  destruction,  is  chiefly  used  for  the  cure  of  superficial  nan'i, 
or  of  mixed  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  usevi  of  small  size. 

Where  complete  removal  of  a  n;evus  can  be  accomplished,  excision  is,  in 
most  instances,  the  best  method  of  treatment.  When  the  growth  is  bulky  and 
well-defined,  and  does  not  affect  the  integuments  over  a  wide  area,  removal 
by  the  knife  is  the  most  certain  means  of  curing  the  disease,  and  does  not 

1  See  Fig.  532,  Vol.  III.,  page  370.  «  See  Figs.  77  ami  94,  Vol.  I.,  pages  504  ami  524. 
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entail  a  larcjer  or  more  disfiguring  scar  tlian  most  of  the  other  methods  which 
liavc  been  described.  One  great  objection  to  it  is  the  loss  of  blood  during  the 
operation — a  loss  small  in  quantity,  perhaps,  but  very  serious  to  a  young 
child  or  infant.  But  this  danger  may  be  obviated  by  adopting  the  recom- 
mendations of  AV^'heelhouse'  and  Davies-Colley.*  llare-lip  pins  are  i»asscd 
beneath  the  growth  so  as  to  project  just  beyond  its  marf!:ins.  Beneath  tliese 
an  elastic  band  or  tube  (an  ordinary  drainage-tube  wdl  suffice)  is  tightly 
bound,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  circulation  throu<^h  the  tumor,  which  may  then  be 
dissected  as  entirely  and  carefully  as  may  oe  desired.  The  wound  may  be 
closed  and  the  dressings  applied  before  the  pins  and  elastic  have  beeu 
removed. 

Lympiiangeiomas,  or  lymphatic- vascular  tumors,  are  not  nearly  as  frequently 
observed  as  blood-angeiomas ;  indeed,  they  belong  to  the  less  common  foi-ms 
of  tumor.  They  may  be  composed  of  a  number  of  dilated  lymphvessels,  or 
may  resemble  the  cavernous  blood-angeiomas.  The  cavernous  variety  is  the 
more  usual.  It  occurs  in  the  tongue,  in  macroglossia ;  in  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  in  elephantiasis;  and  in  the  lipjs.  The  disease  occurs  more 
frequently  in  combination  than  unmixed.  Thus,  neither  macroglossia  nor 
elephantiasis  are  due  solely  to  lymphatic  dilatation  and  disease.  Certain  of 
the  congenital  cystic  tumors  are  probably  lymphangiomas,  and  lymph- 
angeiomas  have  been  described  in  the  buttock,  the  thigh,  and  other  parts. 
The  disease  is  recognized  partly  by  the  plexiform  or  cavernous  nature  of  the 
tumors,  partly  by  the  clear  fluid  contained  in  the  tubes  or  spaces.  When  the 
walls  of  these  tubes  and  spaces  are  examined  after  they  have  been  treated 
(when  quite  fresh)  with  a  half-j)er-cent.  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is 
found  that  they  are  lined  with  endothelium  similar  to  that  which  lines  lym- 
phatic vessels.  The  solid  tissue  between  them  varies  in  quantity  and  char- 
acter.    It  may  be  fibrous,  or  mucous,  or  fatty. 

Most  of  the  lympiiangeiomas  are  congenital,  but  the  disease  may  occur  in 
adult  life.  The  clinical  characters  of  the  uncomplicated  lymphangeiomas  are 
so  little  known  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  a  satisfactory^  account  of  them. 
The  congenital  cystic  tumors  which  are  lymphatic,  do  not  appear  to  exhibit 
characters  which  distinguish  them  from  those  wdiich  are  not  lymphatic.  lu 
one  instance  in  which  a  lymphangeioma  was  developed  in  the  thigh  of  a  child, 
the  swelling  was  mistaken  by  Billroth  for  a  cold  abscess,  and  was  opened.  The 
result  was  a  lymphatic  fistula,  which  did  not  cease  to  flow  until  the  tumor, 
Avhich  was  perfectly  circumscribed,  was  extirjDated.  This  case  deserves  par- 
ticularly to  be  borne  in  mind,  for  it  illustrates  the  result  which  may  follow 
the  incision  of  a  lymphangeioma,  and  still  better  the  manner  in  which  the 
disease  may  be  treated  with  success. 


Sarcoma  or  Embryonic  Connective-tissue  Tumor. 

A  sarcoma  is  a  tumor  which  has  its  origin  in  one  of  the  tissues  belonging 
to  the  connective-tissue  series.  It  consists  in  great  part  of  cells  embedded 
in  a  more  or  less  abundant  basis-substance.  The  cells  multiply,  usually,  by 
division.  The  vessels,  which  are  often  very  numerous  and  very  thin-walled, 
run  between  the  cells. 

Four  groat  subclasses  of  sarcoma  are  recognized  according  to  the  character 
of  the  cells  of  which  they  are  composed :  round-celled,  spindle-celled,  giant- 
celled,  and  mixed-celled. 

1  British  Medical  Journal,  1878,  vol.  ii.  p.  205. 

2  friiy's  Hospital  Reports,  1879,  3d  series,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  437. 
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Round-celled  Sarcoma. — The  round-celled  sarcomas  are  composed  of  round 
cells  embedded  in  a  granular  or  liomogcncous  basis-substance,  which  is  some- 
times traversed  by  bands  of  librous  tissue.  (Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  7.)  There 
is  no  definite  arrangement  of  the  cells.  The  vessels  are  often  mere  fissures 
between  the  cells,  but  more  often  possess  a  thin  wall  composed  of  a  single 
layer  of  spindle-cells. 

Spindle-celled  Sarcoma. — The  spindle-celled  sarcomas  consist  of  spindle- 
shaped,  or  oat-shaped,  or  fibre-like  cells,  generally  disposed  so  as  to  form  bands 
or  trabeculte,  which  cross,  anastomose,  and  interlace  with  one  another.  (Plate 
XVIII.  Fig.  8.)  The  vessel  walls  are  formed  of  one  or  more  layers  of  spindle- 
cells.  Two  varieties  of  spindle-celled  sarcoma  are  sometimes  recognized,  ac- 
cording as  the  cells  are  very  large  or  very  small. 

Giant-celled  Sarcoma. — The  giant-celled  sarcomas  are  so  named  because 
a  large  part  of  their  bulk  is  made  up  of  flattened  masses  of  protoplasm,  con- 
taining from  two  or  three  to  thirty,  forty,  or  even  more,  nuclei.  (Plate  XVIII. 
Fig.  0.)  These  are  the  myeloid  cells  of  Paget.  In  their  most  perfect  and 
typical  form  they  occur  in  the  tumors  of  bone.  The  giant-cells  of  soft  tex- 
tures have,  for  the  most  part,  less  clearly  defined  outlines,  less  coarsely  granu- 
lar contents,  more  grotesque  shapes  ;  and  those  of  tubercle  present  a  peculiar 
disposition  of  the  nuclei,  which  are  generally  arranged  in  a  single  row  towards 
the  periphery  of  the  cell.  Around  and  between  the  giant-cells  of  myeloid 
tumors,  there  are  always  round,  oval,  or  spindle-shaped  cells. 

Mixed-celled  Sarcoma. — The  mixed-celled  sarcomas  are  composed,  as  their 
name  implies,  of  cells  of  various  shapes  (Plate  XIX.,  Fig.  11),  or  are  partly 
round-celled,  partly  spindle-celled.  This  term  has  been  introduced  in  order 
to  designate  a  subclass  which  includes  a  number  of  tumors  not  properl}' 
belonging  to  either  of  the  preceding  subclasses,  on  account  of  the  irregularity 
of  their  structure. 

Modified  forms  of  these  four  varieties  of  sarcoma,  particularly  of  the  round- 
celled  and  spindle-celled,  are  not  uncommon.  Of  these,  the  most  important 
are  the  following  : — 

Alveolar  ^Sarcoma. — A  round-celled  sarcoma  having  an  alveolar  structure 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  carcinoma.  (Plate  XX.  Fig.  21.)  The  cells  are 
generally  of  large  size,  and  between  them  can  often  be  distinguished  a  deli- 
cate reticulum. 

Lymphosarcoma. — The  cells  and  reticulum  resemble  those  of  lymjihatic 
glands.  (Plate  XX.  Fig.  20.)  The  cells  are,  however,  sometimes  much  larger 
than  lymph-cells.  The  lympho-sarcomas  usually  originate  in  structures  in 
which  lymphatic  or  adenoid  tissue  naturally  exists,  but  this  is  not  an  invariable 
rule. 

Glioma. — Its  structure  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  lympho-sarcomas,  but 
the  cells  are  usually  of  smaller  size.  (Plate  XIX.  Fig.  10.)  The  gliomas  are 
derived  from  the  neuroglia  or  connective  tissue  of  nerve-centres. 

Hexiform  Sarcoma  ;  Cylindroiaa. — A  round-celled  sarcoma  presenting  the 
following  peculiarities  of  structure:  (1)  Cylinders,  or  irregularly-shaped 
masses  of  cells,  surrounded  and  separated  by  (2)  a  hyaline  or  very  finely 
fibrillated  substance,  often  very  abundant ;  (3)  a  polygonal  form  of  cells  ;  (4) 
an  absence  of  intercellular  material.    (Plate  XX.  Figs.  22  and  23.)     These 

Eeculiarities  of  structure  appear  to  be  due  to  a  hyaline  transformation  of  fibrous 
ands  or  tracts  of  tissue  throughout  the  tumor.      The  hyaline  substance, 
occupying  much  more  space  than  the  tissues  which  it  has  replaced,  presses 
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asuiulei-  tlie  intervening  masses  of  coIIh,  which  i!:radually  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  cylinders  or  cords  of  cells.  Ouiii"::  to  the  presnure,  the  intercellular 
substance  disappears,  and  the  individual  cells  assume  a  polygonal  form.  The 
coats  of  the  vessels  traversing  the  tumor  frequently  undergo  a  similar  hyaline 
transformation. 

Fig.  7tJ2. 


Psammoma.    The  central  portion  of  each  globe  is  calcareous.     X  280.     (After  Virchow.) 

Psammoma ;    Nest-celled    Sarcoma ;    Pearl-tumor.  —  Xot    improbably,    all 
three,  associated  conditions  of  the  same  variety  of  sarcoma.     Psammoma  is 

Fig.  763. 


Nests  auil  culls  I'roiii  ucst-celli'U  sarcoma  of  dura  mater      X  •*""■     vAl'ter  Gowors.) 

composed  of  bands  or  trabecuko  of  spindlc-c>clls  or  fibrous  tissue,  in  which 
lie  concentric  l)otlies,  containing  each  a  central  calcareous  mass.  The  nest- 
celled  sarcoma  and  the  pearl-tumor  consist  of  round,  or  more  often  of  sjtindle- 
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shaped  cells,  with  which  are  found  cell-nests  resembling  the  epidermic  globes 
of  scpiamous  ei)ithelioma. 

It  is  probable  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  tumors  are  of  endothelial 
origin. 

llciaorrhagic  Sarcoma.  —  A  round-celled  or  si)indle-celled  tumor,  having 
such  a  great  tendency  to  bleed,  that  the  tumor  may  appear  to  be  simply  a 
collection  of  blood,  or  a  blood-cyst,  so  completely  are  its  characters  obscured 
by  hemorrhage. 

Melanotic  tSarcoma. — A  spindle-celled  or  round-celled  tumor,  in  which 
pigment  graimles  are  so  abundant  that  the  tumor  exhibits  a  black  or  brown- 
ish-black color.  The  pigment  generally  lies  in  the  interior  of  the  cells,  but 
in  some  instances  is  found  in  the  intercellular  material  or  fibrous  trabecula\ 

3Ii/xo-sarcoma  ;  Net-celled  Sarcoma. — Most  of  the  myxo-sarcomas  appear  to 
be  spindle-celled  or  mixed-celled  sarcomas,  containing  many  stellate  cells. 
The  cells  are  imbedded  in  a  viscid,  homogeneous,  or  granular  material,  which 
is  often  very  abundant,  so  that  the  tumors  j»resent  a  jelly-like  appearance.  The 
origin  of  this  material  is  very  uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  a  result  of  dege- 
neration of  some  of  the  textures  of  the  tumor. 

Localities  of  Sarcomata. — A  sarcoma  may  originate  in  almost  any  region 
of  the  body ;  for,  as  connective  tissue  is  of  universal  occurrence  throughout 
the  body,  and  sarcoma  is  of  connective-tissue  origin,  so  the  origin  of  sarcoma 
may  be  universal.  Thus  it  may  arise  in  cartilage  or  bone,  in  fibrous  tissue 
or  lymphatic  tissue,  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nervous  cords  and  centres, 
in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  various  organs.  But  in  some  respects  it  aj)- 
pears  almost  capricious  in  the  selection  of  the  part  which  it  attacks.  Tlius, 
such  parts  as  the  tongue  and  the  oesophagus,  which  are  frequently  the  seat 
of  malignant  disease,  are  scarcely  ever  aftected  by  sarcoma.  The  sole  of  the 
foot  is  not  unconmionly  attacked  by  sarcoma,  the  palm  of  the  hand  almost 
never.  The  bones  are  frequently  the  seat  of  sarcomatous  growths,  but  cer- 
tain parts  of  certain  bones  are  the  seats  of  election  of  the  disease.  Amono- 
the  parts  which  are  particularly  subject  to  sarcoma  may  be  mentioned  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue;  the  bones;  the  lymphatic  glands;  the  eve; 
the  upper  jaw ;  the  testicle ;  the  breast ;  the  brain  ;  the  lungs  and  kidneys. 
They  are  found  also,  but  less  frequently,  in  the  nerves;  in  "the  faseij.\?  and 
intermuscular  septa ;  in  the  spinal  cord  ;  in  the  heart  and  liver. 

Further,  the  subclass  and  variety  of  the  particular  sarcoma  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  dependent  on  the  character  and  situation  of  the  mother-tissue.  Thus, 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  are  liable  to  round-celled  and  spindle-celled 
sarcomas,  and  the  tumors  are  often  melanotic.  The  Ijones  are  subject  to  all 
four  subclasses  of  sarcoma,  but  the  giant-celled  tumors  are  almost  limited  to 
the  central  parts  of  bones.  The  lymphatic  glands  may  be  attacked  by  round- 
celled  and  spindle-celled  sarcomas,  but  are  most  frequentl}-  the  seat  of  the 
variety  lympho-sarcoma.  Glioma  and  melanotic  spindle-celled  sarcoma  afiect 
the  eye.  The  testicle  and  breast  may  be  the  seat  of  round-celled,  spindle- 
celled,  and  mixed-celled  sarcomas,  and  of  the  variety  lym[>ho-sareoma.  Tlie 
brain  and  spinal  cord  are  subject  to  glioma ;  the  lungs  and  kidneys  chiefiy 
to  round-celled  sarcoma  and  lympho-sarcoma ;  the  fascia?  and  iutermusculaV 
glands  to  spindle-celled  sarcoma. 

The  influence  of  the  mother-tissue  is  felt  not  only  in  determining  the  form 
of  sarcoma  which  is  primarily  produced,  but  in  the  transformations  or  deuen- 
erations  w^hich  the  tumor  undergoes.  Thus,  the  subperiosteal  sarcomas  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  osseous  and  calcareous  changes,  and  fibrous  tissue  is  laruvl  v 
found  in  tumors  which  grow  from  the  fascia^  and  septa.  Xor  is  this  influ- 
ence limited  to  the  primary  growth.     It  makes  itself  felt  in  recurrent  and 
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secondary  tumors,  which  preserve  not  only  the  general  characters  of  the  pri- 
mary disease,  but  even  the  transformed  or  degenerated  characters  which  it 
presented.  The  chondrifying  sarcomas  of  the  testicle  are,  by  this  means, 
reiteated  in  the  glands  and  lungs;  the  ossifying  subperiosteal  sarcomas,  in  the 
lungs ;  the  melanotic  sarcomas  of  the  eye,  in  the  substance  of  the  liver. 

IMiat  a  sarcoma  should  take  its  origin  in  connective  tissue  has  been  lai<l 
down  in  the  definition  as  essential.  But  the  precise  element  of  tlie  tissue 
from  which  it  is  developed  lias  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  That  it  is  of 
cellular  origin  is  almost  certain.  But  whether  it  arises  from  wandering 
blood-corpuscles,  from  endothelium,  or  from  the  fixed  cells,  is  still  an  open 
question.  My  own  belief  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  origin  from 
the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells,  if  not  in  all  structures,  at  least  in  many. 
The  theory  of  origin  from  wandering  corpuscles,  carries  with  it,  almost  of 
necessity,  the  belief  that  tlie  tumor  commences  in  the  lymph-spaces  through 
which  these  cells  may  be  assumed  to  travel ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  tumor 
has  free  access  to  the  lymphatic  vessels  with  which  these  spaces  are  in  com- 
munication. If  this  were  so,  the  glands  ought  almost  invariably  to  be 
aflected  by  sarcoma.  But  glandular  affection  is  not  by  any  means  an  inva- 
riable occurrence.  iTor  do  I  think  that  the  characters  of  what  must  still  be 
spoken  of  as  the  mother-tissue  would  be  so  strongly  impressed  upon  a  tumor 
which  originated  from  cells  which  may  be  regarded  as  indifferent,  and  of 
merely  accidental  occurrence  in  the  mother-tissue.  The  same  reasoning,  as 
far  as  the  lymphatics  are  concerned,  would  lead  me  to  deny  that  the  origin 
of  any  sarcomas  was  from  the  endothelium  lining  lymphatic  spaces.  Yet  I  can 
quite  conceive  that  sarcomas  of  such  parts  as  the  testis,  which  certainly  and 
early  affect  the  glands,  may  arise  from  endothelium.  In  cartilage,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  tumor  arises  from  proliferation  of  the  cartilage-cells ;  in  bone, 
from  the  corpuscles  of  the  marrow  and  soft  tissue  in  the  cancellous  spaces, 
or  from  the  cellular  elements  of  the  periosteum. 

Course  of  Sarcomata. — Sarcomas  frequently  grow  rapidly,  but  their  rate 
of  increase  is  subject  to  remarkable  variation.  The  situation  of  the  tumor 
necessarily  exercises  some  influence  on  the  manner  and  rapidity  of  its  growth. 
Tumors  of  parts  which  are  loose-textured  and  abundantly  supplied  with  blood, 
naturally  grow  more  quickly  than  tumors  which  are  poorly  nourished  and 
confined  in  narrow  spaces.  The  increase  is  effected  by  continual  addition  to 
the  surface,  or  rather  by  the  continual  invasion  of  the  surrounding  tissues  by 
the  new  growth  in  the  manner  described  in  the  introductory  portion  of  this 
article.  The  capsule  which  incloses  many  specimens  of  sarcoma  does  not 
prevent  them  from  spreading.  They  infiltrate  the  capsule,  and  extend  into 
or  affect  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Sarcomas  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life.  Congenital  tumors  are  occa- 
sionally met  with ;  children  are  not  unfrequcntly  the  subjects  of  sarcoma ; 
persons  in  middle  life  are  frequently  attacked ;  and  old  people  may  fall  vic- 
tims to  the  disease  in  their  eighth  or  ninth  decade.  Although  children  are 
not  as  subject  as  adults  to  sarcoma,  sarcoma  is  nevertheless  tlic  malijjnant 
disease  of  childhood,  for  carcinoma  is  scarcely  ever  observed  in  chiltlren. 
Both  sexes  appear  equally  liable  to  the  disease,  but  of  course  its  seat  is  often 
largely  influenced  by  sex. 

Appearances  after  Removal. — The  macroscopic  characters  of  sarcoma  are 
so  manifold  that  it  is  impossible  to  cover  them  with  any  general  descrip- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  tumors  are  often  surrounded  by  a  capsule,  has  just 
been  mentioned,  and  must  be  looked  on  as  a  somewhat  singular  circumstance 
in  a  disease  which  is  unquestionably  malignant,  and  which,  in  many  instances. 
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expresses  its  malignancy  chiefly  or  only  by  its  continuous  extension.  The 
presence  of  a  capsule  is  not,  however,  constant.  Sarcomas  of  the  bones,  and 
those  of  organs  like  the  testis,  possess  no  special  capsule,  but  the  latter  are, 
of  course,  contained  for  many  months,  or  even  years,  within  the  tunica  albu- 
ginea  or  tunica  vaginalis,  which  has  thus  the  appearance  of  a  capsule  proper  to 
the  tumor.  Some  rapidly  growing  sarcomas  of  large  size  present  all  the  charac- 
ters of  typical  encephaloicl  disease.  They  are  white,  opaque,  soft,  and  juicy; 
and  streaked,  or  dotted,  or  blotched  with  blood.  Some  are  quite  as  soft  and 
juicy,  but  exhibit  a  slaty  color.  Some  look,  wlien  cut,  like  the  substance  of 
a  ripe  plum  or  nectarine,  juicy,  semi-translucent,  and  yellowish-white,  or  deej) 
yellow  dashed  with  red.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  an  appearance  among 
morbid  growths  which  a  sarcoma  may  not  exhibit ;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
multiplicity  of  characters  which  may  belong  to  the  pure  specimens,  the  dis- 
ease is  so  often  complicated  by  the  mingling  of  other  tissues,  that  almost  every 
kind  of  innocent  tumor  may  be  imitated  by  sarcoma.  Probably  the  appear- 
ance of  a  withering  carcinoma  is  less  often  observed  than  any  other.  In  some 
parts  of  the  body  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing,  from  the 
macroscopic  characters,  between  carcinoma  and  sarcoma.  In  the  breast,  the 
absence  of  capsule,  and  of  large  cysts  with  intra-cystic  growths,  are  alone 
sufficient  to  characterize  carcinoma.  And,  when  the  carcinoma  is  contracted 
or  disseminated,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding  between  the  two  diseases. 
In  other  parts  of  the  body  it  is  impossible,  unless  by  the  chance  admixture  of 
some  tissue,  such  as  cartilage  or  bone,  with  the  sarcoma,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween sarcoma  and  cai'cinoma.  The  tumors  of  the  testicle  affiard  an  admira- 
ble illustration  of  this  difficulty  of  diagnosis.  The  round-celled,  spindle-celled, 
and  mixed-celled  sarcomas  cannot  usually  bo  respectively  distinguished  in 
any  part.  The  spindle-celled  tumor  does,  however,  sometimes  present  a  fasci- 
culated section,  but  this  is  not  constant  or  reliable.  But  the  typical  myeloid 
or  giant-celled  tumor  is  firm,  close-textured,  and  colored  like  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  mammalian  heart.     Its  characters  are  quite  unmistakable. 

The  microscopic  characters  of  sarcoma  have  been  described  in  the  definitions 
of  the  sub-classes  and  varieties.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  whereas 
they  are  generally  so  characteristic  that  they  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with 
the  minute  structure  of  any  other  disease,  yet  some  specimens  are  exceedingly 
perplexing.  The  resemblance  of  round-celled  sarcoma  to  granulation-tissue, 
or  inflamed  tissue,  is  often  most  striking,  nor  do  I  think  that,  in  every  instance, 
the  diagnosis  can  be  made.  (Plate  Xt^III.  Fig.  7.)  Again,  lympho-sarcoma 
may  be  so  exactly  similar  in  appearance  to  hypertrophied  lymphatic  gland, 
that  the  minute  appearances  alone  are  not  to  be  relied  on  for  the  diagnosis. 
Alveolar  sarcoma  sometimes  presents  the  appearance  of  carcinoma,  but  usually 
the  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  for  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  are  often  formed  of 
s[>indle-cells,  and  the  contents  are  rarely  so  uniform  and  epithelioid  in  cha- 
racter as  the  contents  of  the  alveoli  of  carcinoma.  The  real  nature  of  a 
hemorrhagic  sarcoma  is  not  easy  to  discover.  The  tumor  may  be  so  larscely 
composed  of  blood  that  it  may  be  taken  for  a  cyst.  Many  of  the  so-called 
blood-cysts  are  tumors  of  this  description.  To  detect  the  presence  of  sarcoma 
in  them,  a  very  careful  examination  is  required.  Usually,  round-celled  or 
spindle-celled  tissue  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  rough  wall  of  the 
cystoid  cavity  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  presence  of  sarcoma  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, trabeculfe  of  spindle-cells  may,  in  many  instances,  be  discovered  travel's- 
iug  the  blood  in  various  directions. 

Metamorphoses  and  Combinations. — Sarcoma  is  liable  to  many  transform- 
ations of  its  structure.  It  may  undergo  tatt}-  or  caseous  degeneration,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  many  sarcomas  contain  areas,  or  streaks,  or  masses  of 
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cheesy  substance.  The  more  cellular  and  the  less  vascular  the  tumor,  the 
greater  is  the  tendency  to  caseous  degeneration.  Organization  into  fibrous 
tissue,  cartilage,  and  bone,  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  tumoi-s  of  certain 
parts.  Fibritieation  may  take  place  in  the  tumors  ot"  almost  every  part ;  on 
a  large  scale  it  is  more  frequent  in  those  of  the  fasciae  and  intermuscular  septa. 
Ohondrification  is  not  uncommon  in  the  sarcomas  of  the  testis,  and  is  very 
common  in  those  of  bone.  (Plate  XIX.  Fig.  13.)  And  ossification  is  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  subperiosteal  sarcomas  (Plate  XIX.,  Fi^.  12), 
sometimes  transforming  the  greater  portion  of  a  tumor  into  bone,  sometimes 
only  forming  bony  spiculse,  or  an  imperfect  and  fragile  bony  skeleton.  The 
calcification  of  subperiosteal  tumors  is  almost  as  frequent  as  their  ossification; 
the  distinction  is  not  apparent  to  the  naked  eye,  but  is  evident  in  microscopic 
sections,  when  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi  of  ill-developed  bone  may  be  observed 
in  the  ossifying  tumors.  Mucous  transformation  is  observed  in  sarcomas  of 
the  breast,  the  testis,  and  the  nerves,  and  in  those  of  the  salivary  glands. 
The  mucous  and  fatty  transformations  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  cystoid 
cavities.  Some  of  the  large  mixed-celled  sarcomas  of  the  bones  are  remarkable 
for  the  size  and  number  of  these  cavities,  most  of  which,  probably,  derive  their 
origin  from  mucous  transformation  of  the  tissues  of  the  tumor.  These  dif- 
ferent changes  in  sarcomas  are  jiroductive  of  much  inconvenience  in  classifi- 
cation, for  a  sarcoma  is  liable  to  be  so  altered  in  appearance  by  them,  that  it 
may  be  mistaken  for  a  growth  of  an  entirely  difterent  character.  This  matter 
was  referred  to  in  the  preliminary  portion  of  this  article,  and  the  necessity 
was  there  pointed  out  of  distinguishing  clearly  between  these  metamorphosed 
tumors  and  the  growths  which  they  most  resemble.  For  this  purpose  an  ex- 
amination of  the  youngest  portions  of  the  tumor  must  be  made,  and,  when 
possible,  of  recurrent  and  secondary  growths.  The  method  of  classifying 
many  of  these  tumors  separately,  as  osteoid  cancers,  osteoid  sarcomas,  and 
ostco-sarcomas,  was  also  objected  to.  The  principle  is  incorrect,  and  the 
nomenclature  is  misleading. 

In  connection  with  mucous  transformation,  must  be  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility of  colloid  transformation  of  sarcomas.  This  has  been  so  long  regarded 
as  a  change  only  befalling  carcinoma,  that  it  seems  difficult  at  first  to  admit 
that  sarcoma  may  be  also  liable  to  it.  Yet,  apart  from  the  close  relation 
which  probably  exists  between  mucous  and  colloid  changes,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  tlje  cells  of  a  sarcoma  should  not  undergo  the  colloid  change. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  conditions  which  are  indistinguishable,  or  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished,  from  those  observed  in  colloid  carcinoma,  may  befall  cer- 
tain sarcomas.  An  admirable  illustration  of  such  a  case  may  be  found  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  London  Pathological  Society,^  where  a  nmltiple  sarcoma 
of  bone  presented  all  the  characters  of  colloid  carcinoma.  The  disease  was, 
indeed,  described  as  colloid  cancer,  but  the  origin  of  the  tumors  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  bones  forbids  the  idea  that  they  were  truly  carcinomas. 

Although  the  transformations  of  a  tumor  nnist  be  regarded  as  secondary 
changes,  they  are,  nevertheless,  in  many  instances,  as  essential  to  it  as  its 
proper  primary  structure.  They  aft'ect  a  large  portion  of  its  tissues :  they 
are  repeated  in  recurrent  and  secondary  growths  in  distant  parts.  Tlie 
tenacity  with  which  they  adhere  to  the  disease  throughout  its  course,  is 
observed  in  the  pigmented  (melanotic)  sarcomas,  and  in  the  hemorrhagic 
and  organizing  growths.  The  practice  of  noticing  the  transformations  of 
a  sarcoma  in  its  name,  has  on  this  account  some  ground  to  justify  it.  Xor, 
as  long  as  the  terms  employed  are  simple  and  intelligible,  can  there  be  any 
serious  objection  raised  against  it.     A  sarcoma  may  be  named  an  ossifying, 

•  Trans.  Path.  Soc,  vol.  xxii.  i>.  20(3. 
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or  calcifying,  or  fibrifying  sarcoma,  without  obscuring  its  real  nature.  The 
term  hemorrhagic,  applied  to  a  sarcoma,  does  not  lead  to  confusion.  But  the 
term  melanotic  is  not  wholly  free  from  objection,  for  there  is  a  tendency  to 
attril)ute  to  melanotic  sarcomas  }iroperties  which  the  uncolored  tumors  do 
not  possess.  The  term  pigmented  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  preferred,  since  it 
does  not  carry  with  it  any  further  meaning  or  falser  impression.  The  terms 
osteo-sarcoma  and  osteoid  sarcoma  are  absolutely  indefensible. 

Some  of  the  so-called  transformations  of  sarcomas  may  be,  and  probably 
are,  true  combinations  of  sarcoma  with  other  structures.  Thus  mucous 
tissue,  cartilage,  bone,  and  fibrous  tissue,  may  all  or  any  of  them  bo  combined 
with  sarcoma,  without  necessarily  having  resulted  from  organization  or 
degeneration  of  the  natural  tissues  of  the  tumor.  One  of  the  most  certaiu 
combinations  is  that  of  gland  tissue  with  sarcoma.  It  occurs  in  such  organs 
as  the  breast,  where,  with  the  formation  of  sarcoma-tissue,  there  takes  place 
simultaneously  a  development  of  acini  and  tubes  from  the  previously  exist- 
ing glandular  structures.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  combinations 
of  glandular  and  other  tissues  with  sarcoma  are  of  very  little  clinical  import- 
ance, for  they  exercise  little  or  no  influence  on  its  course.  However  large 
the  proportion  of  the  developed  tissue  compared  with  the  quantity  of  sar- 
coma-tissue present,  the  destructive  power  of  the  tumor  will  always  depend 
on  the  sarcoma-tissue.  In  spite  of  the  less  settled  character  of  the  latter,  its 
hold  upon  the  individual  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  developed  tissue. 
The  latter  exercises  no  softening  or  benign  influence  on  the  sarcoma-tissue, 
but  the  sarcoma-tissue  may,  as  it  were,  poison  the  more  developed  growth. 

^Nevertheless,  the  combinations   with   other  tissues  often   produce   great 
alterations  in  the  characters  of  a  sarcoma.     Even  the  combinations  with 
glandular  tissue,  though  not  at  first  as  evident  as  those  with  bone,  or  carti- 
lage, or  fibrous  tissue,  may  in  time  lead   to  macroscopic  changes  quite  as 
striking,  owing  to  the  formation  of  cj'sts.     The  large  cystic  sarcomas  of  the 
breast  are  familiar  to  every  practical  surgeon,  and  sarcomas  of  the  testicle 
containing  cysts  are  scarcely  less  familiar.     The  formation  of  the  cysts  in 
these  tumors  from  the  glandular  structures  of  each   organ  has  repeatedly 
been  traced,  and  at  the  present  moment  is  hardly  disputed  by  any  pathologist. 
Sarcomas  are  prone  to  inflammation,  and,  but  much  more  rarely,  to  suppura- 
tion.   The  signs  of  inflammation  are  sometimes  so  strongly  expressed  in  con- 
nection with  a  quickly  growing  sarcoma,  that  the  question  of  diagnosis  may 
be  aifected.    In  some  of  these  cases,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  tumor  grows 
may  suflice  to  explain  the  heat  and  pain  of  which  it  is  the  seat.     In  other 
cases  the  tumor  actually  becomes  the  seat  of  inflammation,  or  sets  up  inflam- 
mation amid  the  surrounding   tissues.     A  sarcoma  may  ulcerate,  and  the 
character  of  the  ulcer  is,  in  some  instances,  significant  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease.     It  is  not  merely  a  superficial  opening  through  the  skin,  due  to 
pressure,  or  to  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  tumor,  but  the  structures 
covering  the  tumor  are,  as  in  carcinoma,  gradually  infiltrated  by  the  gro\\'th 
until  the  skin  is  transformed  into  sarcoma-tissue.     The  ulcer,  when  it  forms, 
is  then  a  cavity  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  tumor  substance,  out  of  which  it 
may  appear  to  have  been  scooped.    But  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  sometimes  puts 
forth  large  and  prominent  granulation-masses,  so  that  there  is  a  protrusion 
in  the  place  of  a  depression.    This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  cystic  sar- 
comas of  the  breast,  where  a  superficial  cyst  becomes  filled  with  intra-cystic 
growth  ;  the  skin  covering  the  cyst  at  length  gives  way,  and  with  it  the  cyst- 
wall  ;  and  through  the  circular  opening  thus  formed,  the  intra-cystic  growth, 
still  enlarging,  protrudes  as  a  soft,  fungous  mass,  prone  to  bleed  andslough. 
Around  such  a  mass  as  this  the  skin  is  not  generally  adherent,  but  is  thin 
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and  undermined ;  it  has  not  been  invaded  by  tbe  growtli,  Init  has  given  way 
from  jtressiire. 

Sarcomas  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  slough  completely  out  and  undergo 
sj)ontaneous  cure.  I  have  seen  one  of  several  tumors  in  the  back  of  a  boy's 
tliigh,  thus  perfectly  removed,  nor  was  there  any  recurrence,  although  the 
j>at^ient  lived  more  than  a  year  after  this  accident.  It  is,  however,  more 
usual  for  a  large  fragment  of  a  tumor  to  slough  out  without  benefit  to  the 
jiatient ;  and  still  more  rare  than  sloughing,  is  spontaneous  cure  by  the  gradual 
withering  of  a  tumor.  Indeed,  a  sarcoma  rarely,  under  any  circumstances, 
diminishes  in  bulk.  In  the  patient  of  whom  mention  has  just  been  made,  a 
tumor  of  the  testicle  decreased  notably  in  size  during  the  course  of  weeks  or 
months,  but  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  not  arrested.  During  this  period 
the  pelvic  glands  were  steadily  enlarging,  and,  although  the  testis  diminished, 
it  did  not  resrain  its  normal  size  or  consistence. 

Symptoms  of  Sarcomata. — To  give  a  general  description  of  the  clinical 
characters  which  shall  apply  to  all  sarcomas,  is  impossible,  for  no  class  of 
tumors  is  so  liable  to  variation.  So  much  depends  on  the  situation  of  the 
ijrowth  and  other  associated  conditions.  Yet  there  are  certain  characters 
which  are  sufficiently  general  and  important  to  be  noticed  in  this  section. 
That  a  sarcoma  may  be  as  hard  as  bone  or  as  soft  as  jelly  ;  that  it  may  grow 
slowly  or  may  increase  with  rapid  strides  ;  that  it  may  be  very  smooth  or  very 
uneven ;  that  it  may  be  movable  or  fixed,  are  characters  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  what  has  been  already  said  of  this  disease.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  characters  which  a  sarcoma  may  not  present.  But  a  combination 
of  symptoms  is  often  observed  which  is  vejy  characteristic  of  sarcoma.  !Mul- 
tiple  tumors,  not  secondary  to  one  among  their  number,  aftecting  difterent 
yet  nearly  allied  tissues,  increasing  steadily  and  often  rapidly,  invading 
neighboring  structures  and  becoming  speedily  less  movable  even  when  they 
are  of  small  or  moderate  size,  without  signs  of  inflammation,  yet  tending  to 
produce  discoloration  of  the  integuments  over  them — can  scarcely  be  other 
than  sarcomas.  Unequal  consistence,  rapid  growth,  the  absence  of  signs  of 
inflammation,  the  occurrence  of  the  tumor  in  one  of  the  well-known  seats  of 
election  of  sarcoma,  and  increasing  immobility,  are  probably  the  most  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  the  disease.  But  every  one  of  these  symptoms  may  be 
absent,  and  yet  the  disease  may  be  a  well-marked  specimen  of  sarcoma.  In  the 
sketches  which  will  presently  be  given  of  the  sarcomas  of  certain  tissues  and 
organs,  the  most  important  features  of  each  will  be  described,  and  at  the  same 
time  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  characters  upon  which  most  weight 
should  be  placed  in  making  a  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  sarcoma  is  never  favorable.  The  sarcomas  of 
some  parts  are  quickly  fatal,  and  this,  not  because  the  disease  primarily 
attacks  vital  structures,  but  because  of  its  essentially  malignant  nature  ;  thus, 
subperiosteal  sarcomas  of  the  bones  run  usually  a  very  rapid  course,  and, 
becoming  generalized,  sometimes  kill  in  three  or  four  months.  Sarcomas  of 
the  foot  are  also  very  malignant,  and  sarcomas  of  the  tonsil  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  primary  sarcomas  of  any  other  part.  The  manner  in  which  the  disease 
invades  surrounding  parts  has  been  already  spoken  of,  and  the  fact  that  it 
often — nay,  almost  always — oversteps  its  apjiareut  limits  (that  is,  its  capsule), 
and  grows,  microscopically,  in  the  tissues  just  beyond.  (Plate  XXI.  Fig.  24.) 
Thus  is  accounted  for  the  recurrence  of  sarcomas,  tlie  intense  obstinacy  with 
which  some  of  them  are  re-formed,  not  once  but  many  times.  A  tumor,  per- 
fectly encapsuled,  shells  out  with  ease ;  the  capsule  is  not  opened,  so  that 
there  appears  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  tissue  of  the  growth  has 
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been  inoculated  in  the  wound  ;  healing  occurs  rapidly  and  completely ;  but 
in  less  than  six  months  the  growth  a}>pears  in,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of,  the  scar.  The  completeness  ot"  the  removal  was  but  api»arent ;  an  area  of 
the  tissues  immediately  around  the  capsule,  tissues  unquestionably  affected, 
ought  to  have  been  sacrificed. 

^^^LTJ.PL3:ci\TI0N  AND  RECURRENCE. — But  thc  malignancy  of  sarcoma  is 
not  limited  to  this  local  infection.  The  disease  may  atfcct  the  lymphatic 
glands.  Contrary  to  the  general  teaching  on  this  point,  the  glands  may  be 
attected  as  early  and  as  certainly  by  sarcoma  as  by  carcinoma ;  nor  is  there 
at  [)resent  any  evidence  to  prove  tbat  tlie  manner  in  which  the  affection  is 
produced  is  different  in  the  two  diseases.  The  glandular  affection  in  sarcoma 
depends,  not  on  a  special  malignancy  of  individual  tumors,  but  on  the  scat  of 
origin  of  the  disease.  Thus,  sarcomas  of  the  eye,  the  upper  jaw,  the  bones, 
the"  larynx,  and  the  breast,  rarely  or  never  affect  the  glands.  But  those  of 
.  the  foot,  the  tonsil,  the  testis,  and,  probably,  the  kidney,  affect  the  glands 
certainly,  and  in  most  instances  early.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  two 
points  require  elucidation  :  first,  the  reason  why  the  sarcomas  of  certain  parts 
affect  the  glands,  while  the  sarcomas  of  other  parts  do  not  affect  them  ; 
second,  the  reason  why  the  glands  are  occasionally  affected  by  sarcomas 
which  do  not  habitually  affect  them.  The  answer  to  the  firet  question  may 
be  sought  in  several  circumstances,  such  as  the  subclass  or  variety  of  sarcoma, 
the  absence  of  lymphatics  in  certain  parts,  and  the  precise  origin  and  manner 
of  growth  of  the  tumor.  The  subclass  or  variety  of  sarcoma  does  not  appear 
to  exercise  the  slightest  influence  on  glandular  affection.  Eveiy  kind  of  sar- 
coma which  attacks  the  testis  affects  the  glands,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
primary  tumor  are  almost  invariably  repeated  in  the  tumors  of  the  glands ; 
on  the  other  hand,  not  one  of  the  subclasses  or  varieties  of  sarcoma  of  the 
breast  or  upper  jaw  affects  thc  glands.  Xor  can  the  tendency  to,  or  freedom 
from,  affection  of  the  glands  depend  chiefly  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
lymphatics  in  the  part  primarily  diseased,  for  certain  of  those  parts  which 
are  not  associated  with  glandular  affection  are  largely  provided  with  lym- 
phatics— the  breast  for  example.  That  the  course  of  the  disease  may  be 
influenced  by  the  absence  of  lymphatics,  cannot,  of  course,  be  questioned. 
Indeed,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the  freedom  of  the  glands  from  secondary 
aftection  in  primary  sarcoma  of  the  bones,  may  depcnid  on  the  absence  of 
lymphatics  from  the  osseous  system.  It  is,  however,  premature  to  speak 
too  decidedly  on  this  point,  for  the  proof  may  yet  be  forthcoming  that  the 
bones  are  provided  with  lymphatics.  The  certainty  and  speed  with  which 
the  glands  are  diseased  in  connection  with  sarcomas  of  certain  bones  (those 
of  the  foot)  tend  to  prove  that  there  must  be  a  close  relation  between  thQ 
lymphatics  and  these  bones.  The  exact  origin  of  the  primary  tumor,  how- 
ever, and  the  manner  of  its  growth,  are  the  conditions  to  which  we  must 
look  for  an  explanation  of  the  affection  of  lymphatic  glands  in  cases  of 
sarcoma.  Those  tumors  which  do  not  affect  \he  glands  must  originate  iu 
elements  of  the  part  which  are  not  in  direct  comnnmication  with  "the  lym- 
phatics,  and  the  new  growth,  instead  of  making  its  way  into  the  lymphatic 
capillaries,  must  rather  close  them  in  its  progress.  Those  tumors  which 
affect  the  glands  must  originate  in  elements,  which,  if  not  actually  within 
the  lymphatics,  have  free  access  to  them.  The  absence  of  glandular  affection 
in  connection  with  the  sarcomas  of  certain  organs,  is  the  more  noticeable 
on  account  of  the  certainty  with  which  the  glands  become  affected  by  car- 
cinomas of  the  same  organs.  The  breast  and  larynx  may  be  used  to  illustrate 
this  point. 

The  second  question  is  almost  more  difficult  to  answer  than  the  first.     Sar- 
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comas  of  tlio  l)oncs,  with  tlio  exception  of  the  tumors  of  tlie  tarsus,  and, 
perhaps,  of  one  or  two  other  bones,  do  not  affect  the  glands;  yet  sometimes 
It  happens  that  a  sarcoma,  especially  a  subperiosteal  tumor  of  tlie  fenmr,  or 
of  the  clavicle,  is  the  cause  of  extensive  glandular  affection.  1  liave  endea- 
vored to  explain  this  by  su]>p<»sing  that  the  ]iriniary  disease  in  these  cases 
has  gradually  grown  into  ncighi)oi'ing  lymphatic  glands,  and  thus  lias  gained 
an  entrance  into  the  lymphatic  system.'  And  this  aj)j)ears  the  most  reason- 
able exitlanation.  It  does  not  suffice  to  assume  that  the  disease  spreads  from 
parts  which  are  not  provided  with  lymphatic  vessels,  into  parts  in  whidi 
these  vessels  are  numerous ;  for,  if  this  were  so,  affection  of  tlie  glands  ought 
to  occur  in  every  case  in  which  tlie  disease  extends  into  the  soft  parts  around 
the  bones.     l>ut  such  is  not  the  fact. 

The  malignancy  of  sarcoma  may  be  still  further  expressed  by  the  affec- 
tion of  distant  tissues  and  organs.  It  is  especially  prone  to  affect  the  lungs 
and  pleurae,  and  it  also  attacks  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  distant 
and  disconnected  lymphatic  glands,  brain,  bones,  muscles,  and  subcu- 
taneous tissue.  Indeed,  most  of  the  tissues  and  organs  which  are  subject  to 
primary  sarcoma  are  also  subject  to  secondary  growths.  As  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  the  eye,  the  breast,  and  the  upper  jaw,  may  be  mentioned.  The  seat, 
frequency,  and  period  of  formation  of  secondary  tumors  are  liable  to  im- 
mense variation.  Primary  tumors  of  the  same  tissue  or  organ,  apparently 
identical  in  structure,  form,  and  manner  of  growth,  occurring  in  two  persons 
of  equal  age  and  equal  strength,  may  yet  be  followed  by  secondary  tumors  of 
dissimilar  parts,  after  very  different  intervals  of  time.  AVhether  the  differ- 
ence lies  in  some  unnoticed,  and  at  present  undiscoverable,  difference  of  con- 
stitution of  the  subjects,  or  in  an  indistinguishable  but  essential  difference 
in  the  primary  tumors,  it  is  imj)ossible  to  say.  The  disease  in  most  instances 
is  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  blood,  probably,  in  the  form  of  germs 
which  are  capable,  on  reaching  a  suitable  soil,  of  developing  into  sarcoma- 
cells,  or  which,  perhaps,  excite,  as  by  spermatic  influence,  a  formative  action 
in  the  cells  of  certain  parts,  with  the  result  that  the  excited  cells  bring  forth 
new  cells  of  the  sarcoma  type.  How  the  germs,  which  are  probably  very 
minute,  are  arrested  when  a  part  suitable  for  their  development  or  action  has 
been  reached,  is  not  easy  to  understand.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  why 
certain  tissues  and  organs  should  be  selected,  while  other  tissues  and  organs, 
of  equal  or  greater  importance  and  vitality,  are  rejected.  Mere  vascularity 
does  not  attract,  for  the  most  vascular  tissues  of  the  eye  are  never  the  seat  of 
secondary  tumors.  Nor  are  very  cellular  regions  esj)ecially  liable  to  secondary 
tumors;  the  spleen,  for  example, and  the  salivary  glands.  Nor  does  resemb- 
lance of  structure  to  the  tissue  primarily  attacked  render  tissues  much  more 
liable  to  secondary  growths:  thus  the  secreting  glands  are  very  rarely  the 
seat  of  secondary  tumors,  even  when  the  jtrimary  disease  is  seated  in  one  of 
them.  But  several  of  these  conditions,  with  small  size  of  cai>illaries  and  a 
very  important  additional  condition — oj)portunity — probably  have  much  to  do 
with  the  occurrence  of  secondary  growths.  The  small  size  and  great  number 
of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and  the  splendid  opportunity  afn)rded  them  of 
obtaining  sarcomatous  material  by  reason  of  the  relation  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation  to  that  of  every  portion  of  the  body,  are  conditions  which  may 
easily  account  for  the  great  liability  of  the  lungs  to  secondary  growths.  But 
this  same  factor,  opportunity,  cannot  be  charged  as  the  only  or  chief  cause 
of  the  formation  of  all  secondary  tumors  For  parts  which,  in  all  physio- 
logical probability,  enjoy  an  equal  opportunity  of  obtaining  sarcomatous 
material,  are  very  unequally  aflfected.     The  liability  of  a  tissue  to  be  affected, 
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must  depend  still  further  oti  the  suitability  of  the  soil  which  it  offers  for  the 
reception  and  development  of  the  malignant  germs. 

Treatment  of  Sarcomata. — In  the  treatment  of  any  given  case  of  sarcoma, 
the  freedom  of  the  glands  and  distant  parts  from  the  disease  must  of  course 
be  proved  and  taken  into  account.  Further,  the  necessity  of  wide  removal 
of  the  primary  disease  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Speakiiii^  in  genenil  terms, 
early  operation  is  advisable  for  all  sarcomas  which  admit  of  very  comfilcte 
removal,  and  is  even  justitiable  in  some  instances,  in  which  there  is  irremedi- 
able affection  of  the  glands ;  when,  for  instance,  the  i»rimary  tumor  can  be 
thoroughly  removed,  and  its  presence  is  associated  with  excessive  pain  and 
infinite  distress.  An  operation  under  these  circumstances  may  be  followed  by  a 
few  riionths  of  ease.  The  result  of  operation  dej)ends  largely  on  the  situation 
of  the  tumor.  Even  amputation  high  above  the  disease  in  some  situations, 
while  it  affords  certainty  of  freedom  from  recurrence  of  the  primary  tumor, 
offers  little  or  no  hope  of  cure ;  for  the  course  of  the  affection  is  so  rapid  tl>at, 
apparently  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  first  apjiearance,  distant  tissues  and 
organs  are  already  affected. 

To  complete  this  general  sketch  of  sarcoma,  some  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  four  subclasses. 

The  round-celled  sarcomas  may  be  regarded  as  the  least  developed  of  the  four, 
for  the  tissue  of  which  they  are  composed  most  closely  resembles  embryonic 
or  granulation  tissue.  They  affect  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  the  bones ; 
the  eye  and  the  brain ;  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  tonsil ;  the  kidney  and 
the  testis.  They  may  occur  at  any  time  of  life,  from  early  infancy  to  advanced 
old  age.  They  grow  usually  with  rapidity,  and  quickly  invade  the  surrounding 
tissues.  They  are  often  not  encapsuled,  and  they  form  the  most  diffused  tumors 
of  all  sarcomatous  growths.  By  this  character,  together  with  their  greater 
softness  and  friability,  and  their  lack  of  fibrillation,  they  ma}'  be  distinguished 
from  sarcomas  of  the  other  subclasses.  They  are  prone  to  undergo  fatty  and 
caseous  degeneration,  nnd  may  ciilcify  or  be  organized  into  fibrous  tissue, 
cartilage,  or  bone.  But  the  tendency  to  organization  is  small,  and,  in  the 
tumors  of  certain  parts — the  eye,  the  brain^  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the 
kidney — is  almost  absent.  Nor  are  combinations  of  round-celled  sarcoma 
with  other  tissues  frequently  observed.  Round-celled  sarcomas  are  not  un- 
commonly multiple  ;  and,  when  they  are  so,  they  affect  chiefly  the  glands,  the 
bones,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  prognosis  of  round-celled  sarcoma, 
all  other  conditions  being  equal,  is  worse  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  sub- 
classes. The  rapidity  of  growth  and  local  infection  is  proportionately  great; 
dissemination  takes  place  early,  widely,  and  with  great  rapidity.  The  struc- 
tures in  which  multiple  tumors  are  usually  observed  are  "frequently  the  seat 
of  secondary  growths ;  and  with  them  may  be  mentioned  the  liver  and  the 
walls  of  the  intestines,  in  which  secondary  growths  sometimes  occur  in  large 
number. 

The  spindle-celled  sarcomas  are  usually  held  to  be  composed  of  more  highly 
developed  tissue  than  the  round-celled,  in  the  same  measure  as  a  spindle^ell 
or  fibre-cell  is  regarded  as  one  stage  nearer  than  the  round  cell  to  perfectlv 
developed  fibrous  tissue.  CertainXv  the  tendency  to  develop  into  fibrous 
tissue  is  much  more  powerful  in  s]."indle-celled  than  in  round-celled  tumors. 
And,  with  the  changed  form  of  cell  which  marks  the  higher  development, 
some  traits  of  the  savage  malignancy  which  stamps  the  round-celled  tumors 
appear  to  have  been  lost;  for,"as  a  class,  the  spindle-celled  tumors  are  less 
active  than  the  round-celled.  They  form  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue, 
the  fasciie  and  aponeuroses,  the  nerves,  the  bones,  the  breast  and  the  testis,  and 
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inoiv  raroly  in  other  parts  which  are  subject  to  sarcoma.  Their  occurrence, 
like  tliat  of  the  round-tvlled  tumors,  is  not  limited  to  certain  atfes,  but  they  art 
nnu'li  more  common  in  }»ersons  who  are  not  jilaeed  at  the  extremes  of  lite. 
Iftliey  occur  in  ihildren,  it  is  more  often  in  older  children  than  in  infants, 
and  they  seldom  attack  old  i»eople  of  either  sex.  They  are  often  encapsuled, 
and  the  capsule  may  be  thick,  strong,  and  complete.  They  frequei>tly  i)re- 
sent,  on  section,  an  aspect  resembling  that  of  fibrous  and  muscular  tumors,  for 
the  bands  of  small  and  closely  set  spindle-cells  look,  to  the  naked  eye,  like 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue.  They  are,  too,  usually  of  firmer  texture  than  tlie 
tumors  of  tlie  last  subclass.  But  these  characters  are  not  always  present, 
and  a  spindle-celled  sarcoma  may  be  soft,  homogeneous,  and  quite  brain-like. 
The  spindle-celled  tumors  not  only  tend  to  organization  into  fibrous  tissue, 
but  into  cartilage  and  bone,  and  they  are  subject  to  all  the  degenerations 
which  af!ect  sarcomas.  True  cysts  are  more  often  formed  in  connection  with 
spindle-celled  tlum  with  round-celled  tumors  ;  indeed,  in  the  breast  and  testis 
they  occur  almost  invariably  in  connection  with  the  spindle-celled  tumors. 
Multiple  spindle-celled  tumors  occur  in  the  skin,  where  they  are  often  pig- 
mented (melanosis),  in  the  nerves,  and  more  rarely  in  other  structures.  The 
growth  of  spindle-celled  tumors  is  not  usually  as  rapid,  nor  is  their  dissemi- 
nation as  widely  si)read  as  that  of  the  round-celled  tumors;  but  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  there  are  not  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  parts  most  fre- 
quently attacked  by  secondary  growths,  not  taking  into  account  glandular 
aft'ection,  are  the  lungs  and  pleurte,  the  skin,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

The  mixed-celled  sarcomas  may  be  met  with  in  many  of  the  parts  subject  to 
sarcoma,  but  the  best  examples  are  observed  in  connection  with  the  bones. 
Here,  not  only  are  the  tumors  composed  of  cells  of  several  shapes,  but  many 
tissues  may  be  mingled  in  strange  confusion  to  make  up  the  tumor:  fibrous 
tissue,  bone,  and  cartilage,  with  sarcoma-tissue,  calcifying  or  becoming  fatty. 
In  these  tumors  large  cystoid  cavities  frequently  occur,  true  cysts  much  more 
rarely.  The  mixed-celled  tumors  are  usually  very  malignant,  and  secondarily 
aftect  the  lungs,  perhaps  more  often  than  any  other  organs. 

The  g 'unit-celled  or  myeloid  sarcomas  are  the  least  malignant  of  the  four  sub- 
classes. They  are  almost  limited,  as  primary  growths,  to  the  interior  of  the 
bones,  and  exhibit  a  marked  predilection  for  the  lower  jaw,  the  femur,  and 
the  tibia.  Giant-celled  tumors  have  also  been  observed  in  the  testis,  the 
breast,  and  other  of  the  soft  structures,  but  the  giant-cells  of  which  these 
tumors  are  composed  are  very  different  in  character  from  the  giant-cells  of 
the  central  tumors  of  the  bones,  and  their  origin  is  probably  very  dificrent. 
A  sarcoma  should  not  be  termed  giant-celled  unless  the  giant-cells  constitute 
at  least  half  its  bulk.  The  giant-celled  tumors  seldom  occur  at  the  extremes 
of  life  ;  they  are  more  frequently  met  with  before  or  about  the  middle  period. 
They  grow  for  the  most  part  slowly.  I  have  seen  a  myeloid  tumor  of  the 
lower  jaw  no  larger  than  a  small  walnut  at  the  end  of  seven  years.  They  are 
not  generally  encapsuled,  but  are  usually  perfectly  circumscribed,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  cortex  of  the  bone.  Most  of  them  are  firm-texturud,  homo- 
geneous, and  red  or  brown  in  color.  They  are  less  prone  than  the  other 
sarcomas  to  organization,  and  not  very  prone  to  degeneration.  Occasionally 
cystoid  cavities  form  in  them.  Myeloid  tumors  are  rarel3'  multiple  and 
rarely  disseminated,  but  multiplicity  and  dissemination  may  both  occur. 

The  want  of  sufficient  space  will  not  permit  even  a  short,  separate  account 
of  the  sarcomas  of  every  locality  which  these  tumors  afiect.  But  an  account 
of  some  of  them  is  highly  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  prove  how 
largely  the  disease  is  influenced  by  the  situation  of  the  primary  growth. 
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Sarcomata  of  Bone. — The  bones  are  6ii])ject  to  every  one  of  the  four  sub- 
classes of  sarcoma ;  and,  altliouii:h  each  suljchiss  preserves  witliin  certain  limits 
its  individuality,  the  whole  disease  is  marvellously  modified,  not  onl}'  by 
occurring  in  connection  with  the  bones,  but  even  by  the  particular  bone  and 
part  of  the  bone  which  is  affected.  First,  suhpcriosical  tumors  are,  other 
things  being  equal,  very  much  more  malignant  than  eiulodenl  or  cnitral 
tumors.  Second,  tumors  of  l)ones  more  near  the  trunk  arc,  with  few  excep- 
tions, more  malignant  than  tumors  of  more  distant  bones;  thus,  tumors  of 
the  humerus  are  more  malignant  than  tumors  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and 
tumors  of  the  femur  than  tumors  of  the  fibula  and  tibia.  An  exce[ition  must 
be  made  for  tumors  of  the  tarsal  bones,  which  apitcar  much  more  malii^nant 
than  those  of  the  bones  of  the  leg.  Both  the  central  and  the  subperiosteal 
tumors  attack  the  long  bones  more  frequently  than  those  of  other  shapes,  and 
the  femur  more  frequently  than  any  other  bone.  And  both  have  a  marked 
predilection  for  the  ends  of  the  bones,  but  the  predilection  is  much  stronger 
in  the  central  tumors.  They  affect  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  (Plate 
XXTT.)  and  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna;  the  lower  end  of  the  femur 
and  up}icr  end  of  the  tibia  and  tibula.  Both  central  and  subperiosteal  tumors 
attack  the  flat  bones — the  scapula,  the  sternum,  and  the  calvaria.  But  the 
short  bones  are  very  seldom  affected. 

The  bones  of  children  and  old  people  maj^  be  the  seat  of  sarcoma,  but  the 
disease  is  much  more  common  during  middle  adult  life.  As  a  general  rule, 
central  tumors  attack  older  persons  than  subperiosteal  tumors.  Both  sexes 
appear  very  nearly  equally  liable  to  sarcoma  of  the  bones.  Xeither  the  cen- 
tral nor  the  subperiosteal  tumors  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  capsule,  but  the 
former  are  for  a  long  time  inclosed  in  the  expanded  cortex  of  the  bone,  and, 
when  that  is  broken  through,  in  the  periosteum ;  and  the  latter  are  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  periosteum  until  they  have  attained  a  considerable  size 
and  have  grown  through  it,  wdien  it  may  still  be  discerned  as  a  curved  line 
of  tough  fibrous  tissue,  sometimes  ossified,  traversing  a  section  of  the  tumor. 
The  macroscopic  characters  of  both  the  central  and  subi»eriosteal  tumors  are 
variable  within  wide  limits,  the  more  so  on  account  of  the  organizations  and 
degenerations  to  which  the  subperiosteal  growths,  especially,  are  prone.  Cys- 
toid  cavities  may  be  formed  in  both,  and  both  may  undergo  fatty  and  mu- 
cous transformations  ;  but  chondrification,  ossification,  and  calcification,  are 
far  more  often  observed  in  the  subperiosteal  tumors,  undoubtedly  by  reason 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  presence  of  the  periosteum. 

Subperiosteal  Sarcomata  of  Bone. — The  clinical  characters  of  the  subperiosteal 
tumors  are  the  situation  they  aft'ect,  their  general  tendency  to  assume  a  fusi- 
form or  clavate  shape,  their  unequal  consistence,  and  often  irregularity  of 
surface.  They  seldom  enlarge  a  bone  equally  in  all  directions,  but  more 
often  produce  great  swelling  on  one  aspect,  little  or  none  at  all  on  the  opposite 
side.  They  grow,  for  the  most  part  cpiickly,  often  with  astonishing  ra[iidity, 
and  the  rapid  growth  is  sometimes  acconqianied  by  well-marked  signs  of 
inflammation — heat,  and  even  redness  of  the  surface,  with  excessive  pain  and 
tenderness.  The  pain  occasionally  subsides,  and  recurs  in  paroxysms  of  great 
severity,  during  which  the  bodily  temperature  may  be  raised  several  deirrees. 
However  large  the  tumor,  and  however  closely  it  ap[>roaches  the  neighboring 
joint,  the  joint  itself  is  rarely  invaded.  The  growth  tends  ratlier  in  tlie  oppo- 
site direction,  and  may  occupy,  in  course  of  time,  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  aflected  bone.  At  the  same  time  it  gradually  grows  towards 
the  surface,  and  may  in  time  ulcerate  and  fungate,  an  occurrence  never  very 
frequent,  and  rare  in  sarcomas  of  the  more  deeply-seated  bones. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  subperiosteal  tumors  is  usually  easy,  by  attention  to  the 
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characters  just  described,  but  in  some  instanceB  is  exceedingly  <liffirult,  espe- 
cially the  diagnosis  from  osteitis.  Tlio  difHculty  is  now  and  tlien  so  great 
that  it  is  only  possible  to  make  the  distinction  by  frequent  measurements,  or 
by  exploration.  The  continuous  increase  in  circumference,  which,  in  sj.ite 
of  rest,  is  proved  by  cai-eful  measurements  at  frequent  intervals,  is  so  signili- 
cant  of  a  malignant  tumor  that  it  may  serve  to  turn  the  balance  of  ojiinion. 

The  protjnosis  of  subi)eriosteal  sarcoma  is  never  favorable,  and,  I'or  tunjors 
of  the  femur  and  the  humerus,  is  most  uidiappy.  Even  when  tlie  disease  is 
limited  to  the  lower  third  of  the  former  bone,  and  when  ami»utation  can  be 
performed  so  far  above  it  that  there  is  little  fear  of  local  recurrence,  there  is 
yet  a  strong  probability  that  the  patient  may  die  within  a  few  months  of  «li»- 
semination  of  the  disease.  And,  although  dissemination  of  tumors  of  the 
humerus  is  not  so  early  or  so  absolute,  the  growth  of  the  primary  tumor  along 
the  bone  is  so  rapid  that  amputation  at  tlie  shoulder-joint  at  a  very  early 
period  seldom  suffices  to  avert  local  recurrence.  Tumors  of  the  bones  of 
the^  forearm  and  leg  are  not  so  malignant.  Their  growth  is  not  usually  so 
rapid,  nor  is  disseniination  so  frequently  observed  ;  amputation  may  easily 
be  performed  so  high  above  them  that  local  recurrence  need  not  he  appre- 
liended.  But  these  favorable  conditions  are  not,  by  any  means,  invariably 
maintained,  and  a  fatal  issue  from  dissemination  may  occur  within  a  year  or 
eighteen  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Subperiosteal 
tumors  of  the  clavicle,  the  scapula,  the  pelvis,  and  the  skull,  are  almost  cer- 
tainly fatal ;  those  of  the  two  last  bones  can  scarcely  ever  be  removed,  those 
of  the  first  two  bones  recur  after  a  very  short  interval.  The  lymi^hatic  glands 
are  not  afl'ected  by  subperiosteal  sarcomas,  unless  the  tumor  grows  directly 
into  a  lym})hatic  gland,  or  in  some  similar  fashion  obtains  access  to  the  lym- 
phatic system.  Tumors  of  the  more  distant  bones  scarcely  ever  aflect  the 
glands  ;  and  tumors  of  the  bones  more  neai  the  trunk  only  afl^ect  them  when 
they  grow  in  close  proximity  to  the  glands.  In  the  general  dissemination  of 
the  disease,  the  bones,  the  distant  lymphatic  glands,  the  skin  and  subcuta- 
neous tissue,  and  the  lungs,  are  the  parts  most  "frequently  attacked. 

The  only  treatment  on  which  the  slightest  confidence  can  be  rejjosed  is  the 
early  and  free  removal  by  amputation  of  all  tumors  wliieh  are  so  situated  as 
to  admit  of  it.  The  amputation  must  be  performed  far  above  the  disease,  to 
insure  safety  from  recurrence,  and  when  a  point,  as  far  above  as  the  middle 
of  the  thigh  is  above  a  sarcoma  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  tibia,  is  chosen, 
no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  return  of  the  disease  in  the  stump.  The  scapula 
and  clavicle  may  be  excised  for  suljperiosteal  tumors,  but  with  a  very  tinnt 
hope  of  ultimate  success.  I  have  seen  attempts  made  to  remove  tunioi-s  of 
the  pelvis  and  the  skull,  but  in  neither  instance  did  the  attempt  succeed.  The 
manner  in  which  the  sarcomas  of  the  calvaria  grow  through  the  bone  into 
the  interior  of  the  skull,  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  failure  of  attempts 
to  remove  them,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  multiple  is  a  sufficient 
reason  to  deter  a  prudent  surgeon  from  interfering  with  them. 

Central  Sarcomata  of  Bone. — The  clinical  characters  of  the  central  tumors 
are,  the  situation  they  afi'ect  (a  circumstance  of  more  importance  than  for 
the  subperiosteal  growths),  their  more  globular  sha])e,  their  more  equal  con- 
sistence where  they  are  uncovered  by  the  cortex  of  the  bone,  the  occasional 
"egg-shell  crackling"  where  a  thin  layer  of  bone  still  exists,  and  the  occa- 
sional pulsation,  observed  especially  in  connection  with  tumoi-s  of  the  fcnmr, 
the  tibia,  the  skull,  and  the  pelvis.  They  grow  more  slowly  than  the  sub- 
periosteal tumors,  but  much  more  quickly  than  the  non-malignant  tumors, 
and  they  are  much  less  often  the  cause  of  inflammatory  symptoms.  They 
arc  usually  the  scat  of  pain,  M'hich  may  luvcedc  the  apjiearance  of  the  tumor 
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by  several  weeks  or  month.s.  The  inimunity  of  the  neit^liboriiig  joint  from 
invasioii  is  very  remarkable,  for  the  tumor  often  completely  tills  the  articular 
end  of  the  bone,  and  bulges  out  on  every  side  ;  the  cortex  of  the  bone  is 
destroyed,  and  the  periosteum  traversed,  but  the  joint  is  still  protected  by  a 
thin  layer  of  cartilage,  which  will  not  yield  to  the  advancing  growth.  A 
central  tumor  seldom  occui)ies  as  much  of  the  length  of  the  affected  bone  as 
does  a  subperiosteal  growth,  and,  as  might  be  foreseen,  ulceration  is  very 
infrecpient.  Multiplicity  in  ditferent  bones  is  more  common  for  central  than 
for  subperiosteal  tumors,  unless,  [lerhaps,  in  the  calvaria,  where  it  is  the  rule 
for  subperiosteal  tumors  to  be  multiple. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  central  tumor  is  usually  more  difficult  than  that  of  a 
subperiosteal  tumor.  The  growth  is  slower,  the  enlargement  of  the  end  of  the 
bone  more  uniform.  But  attention  to  the  following  }ioints  will  generally 
serve  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  The  tumor  almost  invariably  continues  to 
increase  in  size ;  the  enlargement  of  the  end  of  the  bone,  thouf^h  often  for  a 
long  time  uniform,  at  length  ceases  to  be  so,  and  may  affect  one-naif  solely,  or 
one  much  more  than  the  other  half.  Inflammatory  conditions  which  produce 
similar  eidargements  are,  for  the  most  part,  diseases  of  earlier  life  than  central 
tumors ;  they  tend  early  to  atl'ect  the  neighboring  joint,  while  central  tumora 
leave  the  joint  intact.  In  cases  in  which  uncertainty  cannot  be  otherwise 
relieved,  an  exploratory  incision  should  be  made. 

The  prognosis  of  central  tumors  is  much  more  favorable  than  that  of  sub- 
periosteal tumors.  The  local  mischief  is  not  as  wide-spread  ;  the  glands  in 
connection  with  the  aifected  part  are  not  diseased,  except,  perhaps,  in  connec- 
tion with  sarcomas  of  the  tarsus  and  the  sternum ;  dissemination  is  not  as 
common  an  occurrence,  nor  does  it  take  place  as  early.  These  favorable  con- 
ditions render  it  justifiable  to  deal  much  more  leniently  with  the  disease  in 
these  cases  than  in  those  of  subperiosteal  growth. 

Treatment. — Most  sarcomas  of  the  femur  and  the  humerus,  it  is  true,  neces- 
sitate amputation,  and  the  amputation  should  be  performed  high  above  the 
disease,  to. avert  the  possibility  of  local  re-formation  of  the  growth.  But 
central  sarcomas  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  forearm,  unless  the  disease  be 
very  far  advanced,  and  have  destroyed  a  large  fragment  of  the  bone,  may  be 
removed  by  gouging  or  resection.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advise  that  the- 
operation,  of  whatever  kind,  should  be  thorough,  and  that  every  morsel  of 
the  disease  should  be  removed,  and  the  surface  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  lay 
scraped,  after  the  tumor  has  been  gouged  out.  Central  tumors  of  the  clavicle 
and  scapula  can  only  be  completely  removed  by  taking  away  the  bone  in 
which  they  grow.  Tumors  of  the  skull,  the  sternum,"  and  the  pelvis  are 
rarely  amenable  to  operation.  The  generally  fiivorablc  prognosis  of  central 
tumors  rests  chiefly  on  the  modified  malignancy  of  the  tumors  of  the  Iou«t 
bones,  which  constitute  a  very  large  majority  of  all  central  tumors. 

Sarcomata  of  the  Testis. — The  testis  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  round- 
celled,  spindle-celled,  and  mixed-celled  sarcomas,  but  specimens  of  mixed-celled 
tumors  are  not  common.  Many  of  the  round-celled  tumors  belong  to  the 
variety  lympho-sarcoma.  Tlie  disease  probably  originates  in  almostall  cases 
in  the  body  of  the  testis ;  but  whether  as  a  single  nodule  which  gradually 
enlarges  until  it  occupies  the  entire  organ,  or  as  several  separate  nodules 
which  speedily  coalesce,  or  by  a  general  affection  of  all  the  connective  tissue, 
is  not  certain.  The  disease,  in  most  instances,  has  affected  the  whole  orii'an 
before  an  opportunity  is  afforded,  by  castration,  for  examination  of  "the 
tumor.  In  rare  instances  the  epidid^-mis  and  body  of  the  testis  are  simul- 
taneously and  proportionately  enlarged,  or  the  disease  begins  actuallv  in  the 
epididymis.     But,  generally,  the  epididymis  becomes    inseparably  blended 
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with  the  crowing  tumor.  Sarcoma  of  the  testis  is  not  limited  to  certain 
periods  of  life  ;  it  has  been  observed  in  infants  and  in  aged  men,  but  it  usually 
occurs  in  children  under  ten  years  old,  or  in  men  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
yeai's. 

When  a  sarcoma  of  the  testis  is  cut  open,  the  appearances  are  usually  quite 
characteristic  of  malignant  disease,  but  often  only  of  malignant  disease,  not 
of  the  particular  variety  or  class  of  tumor.  Not  only  is  it  impossible  in 
many  instances  to  distinguish  the  particular  subclass  of  sarcoma,  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  sarcoma  and  carcinoma.  The  tumor  is 
generally  soft,  pulpy,  tolerably  homogeneous,  or  traversed  by  fibrous  bands, 
very  juic}',  and  of  dark-gray  or  fawn  color.  Here  and  there  are  tiny  areas  of 
caseous  material.  Certain  conditions  may,  however,  disclose  the  nature  of 
the  tumor.  Cysts  are  most  frequent  in  siiiiulle-celled  tumors,  and  cartilage 
occurs  only  in  spindle-celled  and  mixed-celled  tumors.  In  microscopic  sections, 
seminiferous  tubules  may  sometimes  be  discovered  in  the  midst  of  the  sarcoma- 
tissue,  which  separates  them  and  slowly  compasses  their  destruction.  The 
cysts  are  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  some  of  the  tubules,  and  are  lined  with 
epithelium.  Fatty  and  caseous  degeneration  are  observed  in  most  sarcomas, 
but  usually  only  in  small  patches.  The  spindle-celled  and  mixed-celled  tumors 
are  frequently  partly  chondrified,  and  the  organization  may  be  so  extensive 
that  the  tumor  may  appear  to  be  wholly  cartilaginous.  This  wholesale  trans- 
formation of  the  tissues  of  a  sarcoma,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  disposition 
of  the  cartilage  resembles  that  observed  in  simple  cartilaginous  tumors,  lias 
led  to  the  error  of  including  some  of  these  growths  in  the  class  cliondroma, 
and  of  speaking  of  them  as  malignant  enchondromas  on  account  of  the 
course  which  they  pursue.  Their  course  resembles  that  of  the  spindle-celled 
sarcomas  of  the  testis,  the  subclass  to  which  they  naturally  belong  ;  and  there 
is  not  such  a  tumor  as  a  malignant  enchondroma  of  the  testis.  Pure  car- 
tilaginous tumors  are  invariably  innocent. 

Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  bone  is  found  in  sarcomas  of  the  testis,  gen- 
erally in  the  form  of  thin  plates,  or  of  a  delicate  skeleton,  on  which  the  soft 
structures  might  almost  appear  to  have  been  built.     Mucous  tissue  is  more 
common  than  bone.    The  round-celled  tumors  are  very  rarely,  if,  indeed,  ever, 
the  seat  of  any  organization-changes  or  of  transformation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  slight  fatty  and  caseous  degeneration.     Sarcomas  of  the  testis  do  not 
often  ulcerate,  a  circumstance  which  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
strength  and  thickness  of  the  structures  by  which  the  organ  is  covered,  and  by 
the  ease  with  which  the  growth  extends  along  the  cord  towards  the  pelvis  and 
abdomen.     The  tumor  usually  commences  insidiously,  but  sometimes  notice- 
ably as  the  result  of  a  blow  or  squeeze.     The  shape  of  the  testis  may  be  for  a 
long  time  maintained,  or  the  growth  maybe  more  globular  or  kidney-shaped. 
It  is  at  first,  and  often  throughout,  quite  firm  or  almost  hard,  owing  to  the 
tightness  with  which  it  is  bound  down  by  the  tunica  albuginea,  for  when  the 
albuginea  is  incised  the  soft  contents  protrude  or  even  escape.    Usually,  as  the 
disease  advances,  the  tumor  becomes  more  prominent  at  certain  points,  and  each 
prominence  becomes  softer,  until  at  last  there  maybe  fluctuation.    The  tumor 
is  thus  unequal  in  consistence  ;  but  even  over  the  softest  spots  there  is  no  sign 
of  inflammation,  except  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  the  scrotum  becomes 
adherent  and  gives  way.     At  an  early  period  the  cord  is  thickened,  and,  with 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  tumor,  it  becomes  at  length  greatly  enlarged.    The 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  abdomen  are  afi'ected  by  every  kind  of  sarcoma,  pro- 
vided oidy  that  the  disease  is  not  cut  short  at  an  early  period  by  ojieration,  or 
by  the  patient's  death.     The  glandular  aflection  usually  commences  within  a 
few  months  of  the  enlargement  of  the  testis,  but  may  be  deferred  to  a  nnu-h 
later  period.     In  a  few  cases  both  testes  are  attacked  simultaneously,  or  after 
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a  short  interval,  but  only  by  ronnd-cellGcl  sarcoma.  Dissemination  may  take 
place  in  all  forms  of  sarcoma,  but,  as  in  sarcoma  of  the  bones,  it  is  most  widely 
spread  and  earliest  in  the  case  of  the  round-celled  tunjors.  Tlie  subcutaneous 
tissue  and  the  bones  are  selected  particularly  by  the  round-celled  tumors,  but 
all  three  forms  met  with  in  the  testis  attack  the  lungs. 

The  diagnosis  of  sarcoma  of  the  testis  will  demand  consideration  in  the  article 
devoted  to  diseases  of  that  organ,  but  attention  may  be  here  directed  to  one  or 
two  important  })oints.  The  nne([ual  consistence  of  the  tumor,  and,  sometimes, 
its  fluctuation  without  any  sign  of  intlainniation  ;  the  tact  that  the  body  f)f  the 
testis  is  affected ;  and  the  absence  of  all  history  of  syphilis  and  struma,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  age  of  the  patient,  are  the  most  valuable  and  reliable 
symptoms.  The  presence  of  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  largo  quantity,  may  obscure  the  characters  of  the  tumor,  but  the 
removal  of  the  fluid  allows  an  examination  to  ho  made.  In  very  doubtful 
cases  the  tumor  itself  may  be  punctured.  Bright  blood  flows  freely  through 
the  canula  from  malignant  tumors.  The  diagnosis  between  sarcoma  and  car- 
cinoma cannot  in  most  instances  l)e  made;  but  when  both  testes  are  attected, 
or  when  the  patient  is  a  child,  the  disease  is  certainl}'  not  carcinoma. 

The  prognosis  of  all  sarcomas  of  the  testis  is  grave :  it  is  most  grave  for 
round-celled  sarcoma,  and  for  sarcoma  in  children.  Children  ajjpear  seldom  to 
escape  a  fatal  issue :  in  them  the  glands  are  early  aftected,  and  castration  is 
rarely  early  enough  performed.  In  adults,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  not 
in  all  cases  so  rapid ;  and  the  prognosis,  therefore,  is  not  quite  so  bad. 

The  only  treatment  on  which  the  faintest  reliance  can  be  placed  is  that  of 
castration,  performed  high  up,  and  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.  If  the 
cord  be  obviously  diseased,  the  operation  will  be  useless,  for  the  disease  will 
certainly  recur  locally.  Aft'ection  of  both  testes  does  not  of  necessity  preclude 
operation,  but  the  chances  of  success  are  proportionately  diminished.  Even 
when  the  glands  are  already  enlarged,  and  when  no  hope  can  be  indulged  of 
completely  removing  the  disease,  castration  may  yet  be  performed  for  the 
temporary  relief  of  the  patient. 

Sarcoma  of  the  Toxsil. — The  tonsil  is  subject,  apparently,  only  to  one  kind 
of  sarcoma,  the  round-celled,  or  the  variety  lympho-sarcoma.  (Plate  XX. 
Fig.  20.)  The  entire  tonsil  enlarges  and  projects  into  the  fauces.  The  dis- 
ease usually  attacks  adult  males  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty  years. 
On  section,  the  tumor  is  generally  soft,  easily  broken  down,  juicy,  vascular 
and  darker-colored  than  the  normal  tonsil.  "With  the  exception  of  slight 
fatty  degeneration  and  mingling  with  fibrous  tissue,  or  perhaps  fibrification, 
the  tumors  are  very  free  from  secondary  changes.  The  disease  rarely  affects 
more  than  one  tonsil.  The  tumor  commences  insidiously,  but  grows  rapidly, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  projects  as  a  rounded  mass  as  far  as,  or 
across,  the  middle  line  of  the  fauces.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  it  is 
often  livid,  and  not  infrequently  ulcerated,  but  deep  ulceration  and  sloughing 
of  the  tumor  are  rare  events.  The  growth  is  prone  to  invade  the  adjacent 
structures,  the  palate,  and  the  tongue.  The  cervieal  glands  become  enlarged, 
usually  at  a  very  early  period  ;  in  three  months  after  the  first  appearance  of 
the  tumor,  they  are  often  already  extensively  diseased.  The  tumor  of  the 
tonsil  may  be  felt  deep  down  from  the  outside  of  the  neck.  As  the  disease 
advances,  deglutition  is  seriously  interfered  with,  articulation  becomes  indis- 
tinct, and  stitthess  of  the  throat  and  neck  gives  rise  to  great  complaint. 
Death  may  occur  wnthin  a  few  months  of  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  or 
may  be  delayed  for  about  a  3'ear,  but  few  patients  survive  more  than  twelve 
months.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  a  post  mortem  examination  has  been 
made,  the  liver  has  been  once  found  to  be  affected,  and  the  lungs  once  or 
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twice.   "Witli  tlic  luiiijs,  ill  one  case,  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  the  peritoneum, 
and  the  niosentoric  gUinds,  were  also  (liseased. 

The  d'nujuosis  of  sareonia  of  the  tonsil  is  not  very  difficult.  The  eidarge- 
ment  of  a  single  tonsil  in  an  adult  i)atient,  is  in  itself  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance;  and  when  to  this  are  added  the  continuoun  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
tumor,  the  ahsence  of  signs  of  inflammation,  and  the  glohular  shape  and 
ilarker  hue  than  natural,  suspicion  is  exchanged  for  certainty.  The  propwsis 
is  most  uidiappy.  There  is  no  malignant  disease  which  ajipears  to  run  so 
rapid  and  so  smooth  a  course  to  death.  Ulceration,  su[)})urati(>n,  hemorrhage, 
im[)airment  of  deglutition,  impeded  respiration,  and  dissemination,  combine 
to  exhaust  the  patient's  strength,  and  surgery  offers  scarcely  a  prospect  of 
even  temporary  alleviation  of  his  sutfering. 

Treatment. — The  tonsil  may  be  removed  either  from  the  mouth  or  through 
an  opening  in  the  neck,  and,  although  both  oj)erations  may  appear  fraught 
with  excessive  danger,  they  arc  very  seldom  fatal.  The  o2)eri},tion  through 
the  mouth  may  be  performed  with  the  ecrasear.,  or  with  the  actual  or  the  gal- 
vanic-cautery :  contrary  to  what  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  hemor- 
rhage is  seldom  severe.  The  operation  from  the  neck  presents  the  advantage 
of  tlie  possibility  of  much  more  free  removal  of  the  i)rimary  disease,  and  of 
extirpation  at  the  same  time  of  one  or  more  affected  glands.  In  spite  of  the 
importance  of  the  parts  in  the  midst  of  which  the  incision  must  be  carried, 
even  this  opei'ation  may  be  performed  with  compai-ative  safety.  Unfortu- 
nately, both  operations  are  speedil}^  followed,  in  almost  every  case,  by  recur- 
rence ;  so  that  the  short  relief  obtained  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  distress  of  the  operation.  In  the  only  successful  case  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  in  which  the  tumor  was  removed  through  the  mouth,  I  am 
sometimes  tempted  to  wonder  wdiether  the  disease  was  really  a  sarcoma. 

Sarcomata  of  the  Larynx. — The  sarcomas  of  the  larynx  ofl'er  in  many 
respects  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  tonsil.  The  disease  is  far  more 
dangerously  situated,  yet  its  progress  is  less  rapid,  and  it  is  more  amenable 
to  treatment.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  why  there  should  be  so  much 
difference  in  the  disease  of  two  parts  so  nearly  neighbored  ;  it  may  perhaps 
lie  in  the  softer  consistence  ancl  cellular  structure  of  the  tonsil,  and  in  its 
close  connection  with  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  structure  of  the  parts  of  the 
larynx  beneath  the  mucous  covering  is,  for  the  most  part,  iibrous  and  muscu- 
lar. In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  general  rule  that  the  structure  of  the 
parent  tissue  exercises  a  niarked  influence  on  the  structure  of  its  tumors, 
most  of  the  sarcomas  of  the  larynx  are  spindle-celled  or  fibre-celled.  Eound 
cells  are  often  mingled  with  the  spindle-cells,  but  a  pure  round-celled  tumor 
is  an  exception.  The  disease  may  originate  in  the  epiglottis,  the  ventricular 
bands  (false  cords),  or  the  vocal  cords.  One  case  has  been  described  by 
Morell  Mackenzie,  in  which  the  tumor  grew-  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage.*  It  attacks  adults,  rarely  children,  and  is  rather  an  affec- 
tion of  middle  and  advanced,  than  of  younger  adult  life.  Most  of  the  cases 
occur  in  males ;  at  least  three  times  as  many  males  as  females  are  attacked,  a 
ditterence  possibly  accounted  for  by  the  much  coarser  use  to  which  the  larynx 
is  subjected  in  the  male  sex.  The  tumor  does  not  usually  grow  very  quickly, 
and  does  not  usually  grow  very  large.  Large  size  seems  almost  precluded 
by  the  nature  and  situjition  of  the  jjarts  aftcctcd.  Many  of  the  tumoi*s  which 
have  been  removed  are  thought  to  have  existed  months  or  even  yeare  before 
tiie  oi)cration.  Yet  they  arc  very  small.  On  tlie  other  hand,  quick  growth 
has  been  observed,  and  early  operation  has  been  called  for  by  the  dyspna-u 
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occasioned  by  the  tumor.  Sarcomas  of  the  larynx  arc  more  often  outgrowtlis 
tliun  circumscribed  and  separable  tumors;  sometimes  they  are  quite  smooth, 
more  commonly  j)a}>illary  or  coarsely  warty,  sometimes  foul  and  deejily 
ulcerated,  like  an  ei»ithelioma.  They  have  no  tendency  to  under<iro  meta- 
mor})hosis  of  structure,  unless  it  be  towards  fibrous  tissue,  wliich  is  tolerably 
ubundaut  in  some  of  the  tumors.  The  surl'ace  of  the  tumor  is  generally  red, 
but  may  be  yellow  or  gray  when  viewed  with  the  laryiigoscojie.  In  its  pro- 
gress, the  tumor  tends  to  atiect  the  neighboring  structures,  and  may  invade 
and  perforate  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  may  attack  the  tongue,  the  palate, 
or  the  pharynx,  or  may  involve  the  upper  portion  of  the  gullet.  The  glands 
are  practically  never  affected.  Only  once  were  they  enlarged  in  eighteen  cases 
of  which  I  have  collected  notes,  and  in  tliat  case  the  ])rimary  disease  had 
passed  completely  through  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  had  thus  been  brought 
in  close  proximity  to  the  affected  glands,  Nor  does  there  appear  any  greater 
proneness  to  dissemination;  not  even  in  the  lungs,  which  are  singularly  well 
situated  to  receive  blood  returning  from  the  affected  part,  and  fragments  of 
the  growth  carried  down  by  the  inspired  air. 

By  reason  of  this  immunity  from  glandular  affection  and  dissemination,  the 
prog)wsis  of  sarcoma  of  the  larynx  is  not  nearly  as  unfortunate  as  that  of  the 
disease  last  discussed.  If  left  to  itself,  naturally  it  will  prove  fatal,  either 
directly  by  obstructing  the  entrance  of  air  through  the  glottis,  or  indirectly 
by  inducing  spasm  of  the  glottis,  or  by  favoring  the  course  of  an  intercurrent 
pulmonary  malady.  In  selecting  an  appropriate  treatment,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  be  sure  of  the  diagnosis^  not  merely  from  innocent  tum(M's,  but  from 
carcinoma.  Generally,  the  larger  size  and  more  rapid  growth  of  the  tumor, 
with  its  irregular  shape  and  tendency  to  ulceration,  are  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish it  from  an  innocent  tumor.  But  the  diagnosis  from  carcinoma  is  so 
difficult  when  the  surface  is  deeply  ulcerated  that,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
disease,  it  may  be  impossible  to  make  it  by  observation  with  the  laryn- 
goscope. In  such  cases  it  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  most  advisable,  to  remove 
with  the  laryngeal  forceps  a  fragment  for  examination.  A  very  small  por- 
tion is  sufficient  to  enable  a  person  even  moderately  skilful  with  the  micro- 
scope, to  make  out  whether  the  disease  is  sarcoma  or  squamous-celled 
carcinoma  (epithelioma). 

The  treatment  may  be  either  palliative  or  curative.  The  palliative  treat- 
ment consists  chiefly  in  opening  the  trachea  and  soothing  pain  by  blowing 
morphia  powder  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  tumor.  The  curative  treatment, 
or  removal  of  the  disease,  may  be  performed  throuirh  the  mouth  or  through 
the  neck.  When  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  epiglottis,  it  may  be  removed 
by  means  of  an  ecraseur  through  the  mouth;  and,  although  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  recurrence,  and  the  operation  may  need  to  be  repeated,  the  result 
may  nevertheless  be  satisfactory.  When  the  disease  is  more  dee})ly  seated, 
and  especially  when  it  has  invaded  the  surrounding  structures,  and  wlien 
there  is,  therefore,  no  prospect  of  I'cmoval  by  such  simjile  measures,  excision  of 
the  larynx  may  be  undertaken,  either  partial  t)r  conii»lcte,  and,  with  the  larynx, 
may  be  removed  all  the  adjacent  j»arts  which  are  affected.  Thus,  I)r.  Caselli, 
of  lieggio  Emilia,  cut  out  the  larynx,  with  adjacent  portions  of  the  i)harynx, 
palate,  and  base  of  the  tongue,  in  a  young  woman  19  yeai^s  of  age.  Twenty 
months  afterwards  the  patient  was  well  and  free  from  recurrence.  And  Dr. 
Gei'ster,  of  Xew  York,  removed  the  right  half  of  the  larynx  and  hyoid  bone, 
a  portion  of  the  pharynx,  the  right  ronsil,  and  part  of  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
in  a  man  of  50  yciirs,  who  died  of  ])lourisy  a  year  subsetjuently,  without  a  trace 
of  return  of  the  disease.  These  results  of  operation  serve  to  prove  that  laryngeal 
sarcomas  may  be  attacked  with  confidence,  even  when  they  are  extensive  and 
afiect  important  structures  around  the  larynx.     The  diagnosis  between  sar- 
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coma  and  carcinoma,  on  which  stress  was  just  now  laid,  is  important,  heeause 
the  result  of  similar  operations  practisetl  for  epithelioma,  is  so  little  successful 
that  the  question  has  been  raised  wliether  it  is  justifiable. 

Sarcomata  of  the  Antritm. — Sarcomas  of  the  antnim  may  be  round-celled  or 
s)>indle-celled,and  one  or  two  instances  of  mixed-celled  tumors  have  been  de- 
scribed, in  wliich  giant-cells  were  present.  The  round-celled  tumors  are  rather 
more  frecpiently  met  with  than  the  spindle-celled,  and,  probably,  the  preprmder- 
ance  would  be  still  greater  were  it  not  that  ossifying  tibromas  have  not  infre- 
quently been  described  as  ossifying  fibro-sarcomas,  and  have  thus  been  classed 
among  the  spindle-celled  sarcomas.  In  the  structure  of  these  ossifying  tibromas, 
coarse  fibres,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  fibre-like  cells  of  some  spindle- 
celled  tumors,  arc  present  in  large  numbers.  But  a  careful  study  shows  that 
they  are  fibres  and  not  fibi-e-cells,  and  the  course  of  the  tumors  is  that  of 
fibroma,  not  of  sarcoma.  The  consideration  of  tumors  of  the  antrum  is 
rendered  difficult  by  the  impossibility,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  of  dis- 
covering the  precise  origin  of  the  disease.  It  might  be  thought  that  it  was 
enough  to  know  that  it  occupied  the  antrum,  but  when  the  great  ditference 
in  the  properties  of  the  central  and  sub-periosteal  tumors  of  Done  is  remem- 
bered, it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  differences  of  origin  of  the  sarcomas 
which  grow  into  the  antrum,  may  involve  important  differences  in  their  pro- 
perties. The  account  of  these  tumors  has  not,  therefore,  the  same  scientific 
value  as  the  account  of  the  tumors  of  which  the  point  of  departure  can  be 
clearly  ascertained.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  features  which  the^'  possess 
in  common  which  are  highly  interesting. 

Characters  arid  Course. — These  grow^ths  appear  in  some  instances,  especially 
in  young  subjects,  to  be  caused  by  the  irritation  of  a  misplaced  tooth  which 
has  been  found,  on  removal  of  the  tumor,  indjedded  or  encysted  in  its  sub- 
stance. The  disease  is  much  more  common  in  adults  than  in  children,  but  is 
not  uncommonly  met  with  in  3'oung  adults,  about,  or  a  little  beyond,  twenty 
years  of  age.  From  this  period  to  quite  old  age  it  may  frequently  l)e  observed. 
It  appears  rather  more  common  in  males  than  females.  Most  of  the  sarcomas 
of  the  antrum  are  soft  and  very  vascular ;  they  vary  much  in  color  and  ap- 
pearance, some  being  white  and  opaque  like  the  typical  medullary  cancer, 
some  gray,  puffy,  and  blotched  with  blood,  some  brown  or  yellow-brown ; 
they  are  not  encapsuled,  but  may  be  contained  within  a  shell  of  bone  formed 
by  the  expanded  antrum  ;  they  seldom  contain  cysts,  although  the  antrum  is 
peculiarly  subject  to  cystic  affections  ;  they  fill  the  entire  cavity,  expand  and 
in  time  destroy  the  bone,  and  then  affect  the  surrounding  structuies:  they 
may  be  partly  ossified,  or  calcified,  or  chondrified,  but  these  changes,  although 
they  may  occur  in  every  part  of  the  tumor,  seldom  transform  large  portions 
of  its  structure.  Fibrous  tissue  occurs  more  abundantly  than  any  other,  so 
that  some  of  the  sarcomas  are  largely  composed  of  fibrous  tissue.  By  the 
growth  of  a  sarcoma  of  the  antrum  a  well  recognized  deformity  of  the  jaw 
and  face  is  speedily  produced,  for  the  tumor  is  usually  very  active,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth  permits  no  doubt  of  its  malignant  nature.  But,  to 
rapid  growth  is  frequcntl}'  added  inq»lication  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  with 
discharge  from  the  nose  and  mouth.  And,  unless  the  disease  be  interfered 
with,  the  cheek  may  ulcerate  and  a  fungous  mass  protrude. 

The  diagnosis  between  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  of  the  antrum  cannot,  I 
think,  in  many  instances,  be  made,  but  carcinoma  does  not  generally  attack 
persons  as  young  as  many  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  sarcoma.  The 
diagnosis  from  carcinoma  is  not,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  tumors  of  the 
larynx,  very  inq>ortant,  for  in  the  antrum  the  course  of  the  disease  and  the 
treatment  applicable  to  it  are  the  same  in  both  diseases. 
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Prognosis. — The  course  of  tlie  disease  is  towards  a  fatal  termination ;  it 
extends  into  tlic  sinuses  of  tlie  etlnnoid  and  sjiliciK)id  bones;  it  ulcerates  and 
discharges  abundantly  ;  but  it  does  not  usually  become  disseminated,  nor 
does  it  att'ect  the  lymphatic  glands.  It  is,  therefore,  in  most  instances  a  local 
malady,  sometimes,  indeed,  very  extensive,  and  not  infrequently  so  diffused 
and  so  situated  that  it  cannot  entirely  be  removed.  But,  when  it  is  of  short 
duration  and  limited  in  extent — when,  for  example,  it  has  not  penetrated 
into  the  structures  around  the  antrum — its  strictly  local  character  should  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind,  and  the  treatment  be  devised  on  this  assumption. 

The  only  treatment  to  be  recommended  is  complete  removal  of  the  upj)er 
jaw  at  the  earliest  possible  period ;  and,  if  the  disease  has  8})read  beyond  the 
jaw,  removal  of  the  affected  and  suspicious  tissues  as  widely  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable. No  consideration  of  sparing  tissues  or  organs  because  of  their  im- 
portance, provided  that  they  can  be  removed  with  safety,  should  seduce  the 
operator  into  allowing  tissues  to  remain  which  he  may  suppose  to  be  affected 
even  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  prognosis  of  the  result  of  operation  would 
be  much  more  favorable  than  it  is,  if  the  patients  came  under  notice  at  an 
earlier  period.  But  the  first  stages  of  the  disease  are  often  very  insidious, 
and  cause  so  little  distress  that  its  gravity  is  underrated. 

Sarcomata  of  the  Foot. — Several  cases  of  sarcoma  of  the  sole  of  the  foot 
have  come  under  my  observation,  and,  as  their  progress  up  to  a  certain  point 
has  been  very  uniform,  the  disease  seems  worthy  of  notice  here.  The  tumor 
begins  in  the  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissue  of  some  part  of  the  sole,  usually 
near  the  middle  of  the  forepart.  At  first  it  feels  like  a  corn,  and  as  it  in- 
creases in  size  a  sore  may  form  over  it,  or  a  bleb,  which  bursts  and  fills  again. 
If  the  tumor  be  dissected  out,  it  is  found  to  extend  from  the  skin  to  the 
plantar  fascia,  and  to  be  quite  circumscribed,  but  not  encapsuled.  It  may  be 
tolerably  firm,  or  soft  and  juicy  ;  in  either  case  it  looks  more  like  sarcoma 
than  carcinoma.  At  the  time  of  removal,  when  the  tumor  has  existed  for 
perhaps  a  year,  it  may  be  no  larger  than  a  walnut.  The  disease  usually 
occurs  in  persons  about  the  middle  period  of  life ;  it  appears  to  them  a  trivial 
matter,  and  even  to  the  surgeon  not  of  grave  importance.  But  in  the  coui-se 
of  a  few  months  an  induration  appears  in  close  proximity  to  the  scar,  or 
several  little  nodules  in  the  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissue.  And,  about  the 
same  time,  the  femoral  glands  become  enlarged ;  and,  either  then  or  later, 
tumors  form  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  of  other  regions  of  the  body. 
By  this  time  the  disease  is  past  all  hope  of  treatment  by  o[)ei"ation,and  usually 
the  end  is  not  far  distant.  In  the  only  case  of  which  I  have  seen  a  post- 
mortem examination,  there  was  very  extensive  visceral  disease  in  addition  tx) 
the  widely  spread  dissemination  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  The 
disease  in  this  case  was  round-celled  sarcoma,  which  is  apparently  the  variety 
met  with  in  most  of  these  plantar  tumoi-s. 

AVith  the  experience  of  so  few  cases,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  very  strongly 
on  the  questions  of  diagnosis  and  of  treatment.  A  definite  tumor,  however, 
in  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  a  person  over  forty  years  of  age,  of  six  months'  or  a 
year's  duration,  is  probably  a  sarcoma.  Incision  into"  it  will  clearly  expose 
its  character.  In  view  of  the  prognosis  which  the  cases  hitherto  observed 
afford,  it  may  well  be  asked,  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  amputate  at 
the  ankle-joint  than  merely  to  remove  the  tumor. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  sarcomas  of  organs  and  tis^^ues,  to 
show  how  the  course  and  character,  and,  with  them,  the  treatment  of  the 
disease,  are  infiuenced  by  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  part  which  is 
affected.     But  the  instances  which  have  been  given  suflice  to  prove  this  as 
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c'loarly  as  is  necessary,  and  noithor  time  nor  space  will  permit  of  more  copious 
illustration.  In  the  articles  wliidi  treat  of  the  affections  of  each  organ  and 
tissue,  other  examples  will  be  found.  Every  example  of  the  disease  shows 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential,  in  addition  to  a  general  survey  of  sarcoma,  to 
study  the  sarcomas  of  each  organ  and  tissue  se])arately,  and  tliat  only  thus 
can  a  complete  knowledge  of  tlie  whole  subject  be  arrived  at. 


Endothelioma  or  Endothelial  Tumor. 

This  is  a  cellular  tumor  derived  from  endothelium.  The  materials  which 
are  within  our  reach  for  a  complete  account  of  this  disease  are  scanty  and 
insuihcient.  Our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  even  of  undoubted  endothe- 
liomas is  very  imperfect,  and  the  information  which  we  possess  of  the  disease, 
in  all  other  situations  than  the  endothelial  surfaces,  is  so  small  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  It  is  not  improbable  that  constantly 
increasing  knowledge  of  tumors  will  discover  that  many  growths,  which  are 
now  classed  otherwise,  must  be  placed  among  the  endotheliomas.  Varieties 
of  the  disease  will  be  discovered  ;  metamorphoses  and  combinations  will  be 
described ;  and  endothelioma  may  be  found  to  be  as  important  and  easily 
recognizable  as  carcinoma  or  sarcoma.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
some  authors  derive  the  sarcomas,  if  not  of  all  parts,  yet  certainly  of  some 
parts,  from  endothelium.  If  this  be  so,  these  tumors  are  endotheliomas,  not 
sarcomas.  I  have  given  reasons  for  not  accepting  this  view  for  all  sarcomas, 
and  for  believing  that  these  growths  are  more  often  derived  from  the  fixed 
connective-tissue  corpuscles.  But  I  can  quite  believe  that  many  of  the  atj'pi- 
cal  specimens  of  sarcoma  of  various  parts  will  prove  to  be  endotheliomas. 
Until  this  has  been  proved,  however,  it  will  be  safer  to  regard  as  endothe- 
liomas only  those  tumors  which  grow  from  endothelial  surfaces,  and  which 
appear  to  be  derived  from  the  endothelium  of  these  surfaces  rather  than  from 
the  membrane  or  tissue  which  underlies  the  cells.  Such  tumors  have  been 
observed  on  the  serous  membranes,  especially  the  pleura ;  and  I  think  many 
of  the  tumors  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  and  of  the  other  membranes 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord — such,  for  instance,  as  the  rtest-celled  sarcomas^ 
and  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  psamjnomas — may  be  fairly  included  in  this  class. 

Gowers  has  described'  three  cases,  in  each  of  which  the  tumor  sprang  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  Each  was  globular  in  form,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  small  orange,  with  a  nodular  surface.  Their  consistence  varied; 
the  older  portions,  near  the  origin  at  the  dura  mater,  were  very  firm,  but  the 
more  recent  parts  were  much  softer.  In  one  specimen  the  whole  tumor  was 
soft,  not  firmer  than  brain-tissue.  Each  specimen  was  grayish  in  color. 
Each  was  composed  chiefly  of  spindle-cells,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  nests 
of  concentric  cells,  resembling  those  found  in  squamous-ccllcd  carcinoma ; 
one  of  these  nests  had  become  calcified  in  the  centre.  Each  of  the  tumors 
had  pressed  the  brain-substance  on  one  side,  but  had  not  invaded  it.  No  fur- 
ther particulars  are  given  of  the  cases,  for  the  paper  deals  chiefly  with  the 
development  of  the  spindle-cells,  which  appeared  to  be  by  vacuolation  or 
endogenous  cell-formation  in  the  interior  of  round,  nucleated  cells. 

I  do  not  think  that  all  the  psammomas  can  at  jiresent  be  reckoned  to  l)e  of 
endothelial  origin,  for  some  of  them  arc  composed  almost  wholly  of  fibrous 
tissue,  and  therefore  more  probably  originate  in  the  connective-tissue  con- 
stituents of  the  membranes.     But  some  of  the  psammomas  are  composed 

'  Medico-Cliirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  lix.  p.  217.   187G. 
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chiefly  of  cells  resernbliiii!;  cjiitlicliul  cells,  and   the  sand  bodies  in  them  are 
a])[)arently  calcified  epithelial,  or  rather  endothelial,  globes. 

It  is  possible  that  certain  rare  conditions  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  belong 
also  to  the  category  of  endotheliuniata.  Thus  a  case  is  described  by  Dr. 
Cauchois,'  of  an  affection  of  the  testis  and  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  whieli  the 
latter  became  the  seat  of  fungosities  adherent  to  its  iimer  surface.  These 
were  examined  l)y  MM.  Ranvier  and  Thaon,  who  found  that  they  contained 
amyloid  corpuscles,  similar  to  those  occurring  in  glioma  and  fine  retiforni 
tissue.  M.  Ranvier  termed  the  disease  "  sarcome  nevroglique,"  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  of  its  structure  to  that  of  the  gliomas. 

The  cases  respecting  the  nature  of  which  there  apjtcars  to  be  the  least  un- 
certainty, are  the  tumors  of  the  larger  serous  membranes,  the  pleura  and  the 
peritoneum.  Schultz^  and  Epjtingei-^  have  each  described  cases  in  wliich 
these  membranes  were  much  thickened  and  stiff  from  cancerous  transforma- 
tion. The  general  characters  of  the  disease,  and  even  the  microscopic  char- 
acters up  to  a  certain  point,  were  those  of  a  carcinomatous  disease;  but, 
although  the  cells  were  epithelioid,  and  were  apparently  arranged  in  alveoli, 
there  were  circumstances  which  pointed  strongly  to  the  belief  that  thcv  were 
derived  from  the  endothelium  of  the  meml)rane,  and  that  the  alveoli  were 
sections  of  communicating  tubes  filled  with  cells.  By  the  endothelium  of 
the  membrane  must  be  understood,  not  merely  the  cellular  covering  of  the 
membrane,  but  the  germinating  cells  around  the  stomata,  and  the  endothelium 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels  which  are  entered  from  the  stomata.  These  tumors 
were  malignant — fatal  not  merely  from  their  situation,  but  by  producino- 
metastases.  Both  the  pleura  and  the  peritoneum  were  affected  in  one  case, 
and  secondary  afl'ection  was  observed  of  the  lung  and  the  liver,  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  and  the  axillary  glands.  In  another  case,  in  which  both  pleura 
and  peritoneum  were  involved,  the  primary  disease  was  presumably  of  the 
peritoneum,  and  the  mesenteric  and  retro-peritoneal  glands  Avere  also  secon- 
darily affected.  Klebs  has  described^  a  blood vessel-endothelioma  of  the  pia 
mater,  but  the  evidence  does  not  seem  to  me  conclusive  that  the  disease  reallv 
owned  the  origin  attributed  to  it  by  the  author.  And  Block'  has  recounted 
a  case  of  pigmented  endothelioma  of  the  liver  with  secondary  nodules  in  the 
heart  and  kidney.  Amongst  others,  the  view  of  Koster  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  carcinoma  of  the  skin  is  of  endothelial  origin.*'  If  this  view  be  accepted, 
then  there  ma}'  be  added  to  the  many  sarcomas  which  are  not  improbably  of 
endothelial  origin,  a  large  section  of  the  carcinomas,  and  the  class  endothe- 
lioma will  swallow  up  a  large  part  of  the  sarcomas  and  carcinomas. 

The  symptoms  of  endotheliomas  of  the  serous  membranes  are  so  blended 
with  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  and  of  visceral  disease,  that  even  the 
fact  that  the  disease  is  a  tumor  formation  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
ascertain.  The  symptoms  of  endotheliomas  of  the  more  external  parts  are, 
thus  far,  only  known  to  resemble  the  symptoms  of  other  malis^nant  diseases 
of  those  parts.  Of  the  diagnosis^  therefore,  nothing  can  be  definitely  stated. 
The  prognosis  seems  to  be  in  most  instances  bad"  The  treatment  depends, 
naturally  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  character  and  situation  of  the  part  affected. 
In  the  large  majority  of  cases  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of  cure,  or  even  of 
relief,  by  operation  ;  for,  even  should  these  tumors  of  the  serous  membranes 
be  removed,  there  appears  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  speedily 
return. 

1  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Anat.,  3e  s4r.  t.  vii.  p.  289.     1872. 

*  Archiv  der  Heilkunde,  Bd.  xvii.  S.  1.     1875. 

'  Prag.  med.  Wochenschrift.  Bd.  i.  No.  4  und  5.     1676. 

*  Prag.  med.  Wochenschrift.  Bd.  i.  No.  6.    1876.         »  Archiv  der  Heilkunde,  Bd.  xvi.  S.  412. 

*  Die  Entwickelung  der  Carcinome.     Wurzburg,  1869. 
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Papilloma  ;  Papillary  or  "Warty  Tumor. 

The  papilloma  is  a  tumor  composed  of  papillpe  (Plate  XVIII. ,  Fig.  5),  whose 
stnic-turo  comprises  a  basis  or  central  stem  of  connective  tissue,  containing 
usually  a  vessel  or  vessels,  and  a  covering  of  epithelium. 

Two  varieties  of  j)apillary  tumor  are  commonly  described,  the  hanl  and 
the  soft.  The  former  is  represented  by  horns,  and  warts,  and  warty  growths; 
the  latter  by  villous  tumors,  such  as  are  met  with  in  the  bladder.  Both 
varieties  are  probably  produced,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  chronic  inflam- 
mation, or  by  various  forms  of  irritation.  Thus,  the  work  of  certain  occu- 
pations leads  to  the  formation  of  warts — chimney-sweepers  and  workers  in  tar 
are  notably  subject  to  them.  The  irritation  of  long-continued  discharges  and 
the  collection  of  dirt  cause  the  formation  of  warts  upon  the  penis.  Chronic 
inflammations  of  the  larynx  are  productive  of  warty  excrescences,  and  some- 
times of  warty  growths  of  grave  importance. 

Characters  and  Course. — Papillomas  may  occur  in  many  different  situa- 
tions on  the  skin,  any  part  of  which  they  may  attack  ;  but  they  are  very 
frequent  on  the  hands  and  face,  as  warts ;  about  the  genitals,  the  scrotum,  and 
the  anus,  as  warts  and  condylomata ;  on  the  lips,  especially  the  lower,  again 
as  warts.  They  occur  on  the  mucous  membranes  (1)  of  the  respiratory  tract, 
where  they  attack  the  vocal  cords  and,  more  rarely,  the  interior  of  the  nose, 
the  epiglottis,  and  the  trachea;  (2)  of  the  digestive  tract,  where  the  tongue, 
Oisophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines  (particularly  the  colon  and  the  rectum) 
are  afiected  ;  (3)  of  the  genito-urinary  tract,  where  they  atiect,  in  women,  the 
vagina  and  the  vulva,  in  men  the  penis,  and  in  both  sexes  the  bladder.  They 
grow,  also,  on  serous  membranes,  where  they  are  covered  with  endothelium, 
not  with  epithelium.  And  they  are  developed,  sometimes,  in  the  interior  of 
ducts  and  tubes — in  the  galactophorous  ducts,  for  example — where,  by  the 
obstruction  which  they  produce,  they  occasionally  play  an  important  part  in 
the  development  of  cysts. 

They  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  are  more  common  in  j'^oung  persons  than 
in  persons  even  at  the  middte  period  of  life.  They  are  sometimes  congenital; 
but  the  period  of  life  at  which  they  grow  depends  largely  upon  the  part 
which  is  att'ected,  and  upon  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  manner  of  their  development  on  surfaces  which  are  naturally  papillary, 
is  merely  by  hypertrophy  of  the  natural  [lajtilhe,  or  by  outgrowth  of  one  or 
more  papillte  and  the  formation  of  compound  papillae  on  the  outgrowth.  The 
development  on  surfaces  which  are  not  naturally  pajtillary,  is  probably  by  the 
formation  of  small  protrusions  of  the  sub-ei)ithelial  connective  tissue,  into 
each  of  which  a  vessel  is  projected. 

The  api)earance  of  a  pa] »illoma  generally  clearly  indicates  its  nature,  for  its 
papillary  structure  is  usually  very  evident.  Yet, papillomas  differ  exceedingly 
in  shape ;  some  of  the  most  typical  warty  growths  are  sessile  and  low,  and 
almost  tubercular;  others  are  pedunculated,  prominent,  and  pointed;  the 
true  horns  or  horny  growths  are  not  papillary  on  the  surface,  but  project 
from  the  skin  from  \\'liich  they  grow  to  the  extent  often  of  an  inch  or  more, 
sometimes  even  of  several  inches,  when  they  are  usually  curled  or  twisted; 
the  pa[iillomas  of  the  bladder  com[trise  the  most  admirable  specimens  of 
villous  growth,  and  can  be  floated  out  in  water,  like  fragments  of  a  delicate, 
branching  sea-weed.  Most  of  the  papillomas  of  the  skin  are  dry  and  hard ; 
those  of  the  li[)s  and  penis  are  often  moist  and  discharge  freely.  The  ]iapil- 
lomas  seldom  attain  a  large  size  ;  indeed,  the  largest  specimens  are  found  in 
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the  groat  cauliflower  condylomata  about  the  vulva  and  the  anus,  and  the  largest 
of  these  is  rarely  as  large  as  the  closed  fist  of  a  child. 

Microscopic  Appearances. — The  microscopic  characters  of  the  disease  have 
been  intlicatcd  in  the  definition.  The  connective  tissue  which  forms  the 
basis  of  each  papilla,  and  of  the  whole  tumor,  when,  as  in  some  instances, 
there  is  a  central  mass,  is  usually  simple  fibrous  tissue ;  but  it  may  be  rather 
mucous  than  fibrous,  and  in  either  case  may  vary  much  in  quantity,  some- 
times forming  only  a  slender,  central  stalk,  sometimes  a  mass  of  considerable 
thickness.  In  the  smallest  pa}iilla3  there  is  often  only  a  single  ca]»illary  loop  ; 
it  is  very  unusual  to  find  a  }tapilla  which  does  not  contain  a  bloodvessel.  The 
larger  papilhe  may  contain  an  artery  and  vein  with  the  j)ro[)er  capillary  net- 
work. Occasionally  a  kind  of  cavernous  system  exists  in  the  interior  of  the 
papilhp,  composed  of  large,  thin-walled  cavities  filled  with  blood,  and  com- 
municating with  the  afterent  and  eft'erent  vessels.  The  formation  of  these 
cavities  probably  resembles  the  formation  of  similar  cavities  in  the  cavernous 
angeiomas;  that  is,  they  are  dilatations  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  not  spaces  of 
new  formation  which  have  acquired  a  communieation  with  the  vessels.  The 
epithelial  covering  of  the  papillfe  is  squamous  or  columnar,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  epithelium  of  the  part  aft'ected.  It  may  form  only  a  single 
layer,  or  may  consist  of  many  layers  ;  it  may  resemble  the  horny  layer  of  the 
epidermis ;  and  in  some  specimens  exhibits  ditierences  in  the  characters  of 
its  layers — the  most  internal  being  imbricated  or  radiating  ;  the  middle  layer 
large,  well-formed,  and  spheroidal;  the  external  flattened,  thin,  and  scaly. 

Metamorphoses,  etc. — Some  of  the  warty  growths  are  pigmented,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  they  are  quite  black.  These  pigmented  growths  are  not  infre- 
quently congenital,  and  form  the  dark  and  warty  moles  noted  at  birth,  and 
sometimes  associated  with  large  areas  covered  with  hair.  It  is  these  pig- 
mented moles  which  are  prone  in  later  life  to  grow,  and  after  removal  to 
grow  again.  Apparently  they  undergo  a  complete  transformation  of  their 
structure,  for  investigation  shows  that,  in  such  cases,  the  basis  of  the  tumor  and 
of  the  papilla  is  a  sarcomatous  tissue.  This  is  not  the  only  transformation  to 
which  papillomas  are  subject ;  they  become  even  more  commonly  carcinoma- 
tous. The  liability  to  cancerous  transformation  is  so  thoroughly  recognized, 
that  it  is  considered  not  only  possible,  but  almost  probable,  that  an  irritated 
warty  growth  of  the  lower  lip  or  scrotum  will  become  an  epithelioma.  Fur- 
ther, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  epitheliomas  and  superficial  sarcomas 
sometimes  present  a  warty  aspect,  which  may  be  perfectly  papillary,  so  that 
a  combination  of  these  diseases  with  papilloma  may  be  described.  The  term 
combination  is,  however,  scarcely  justified,  for  the  pajallary  surface  is  but  a 
variety  of  the  outward  form  of  certain  sarcomas  and  carcinomas,  and  the 
papillary  structure  produces  not  the  slightest  influence  on  the  nature  of  the 
disease. 

Papillomas  are  subject  to  inflammation,  and  not  uncommonly  are  ulcerated, 
or  at  least  excoriated.  Under  these  circumstances  they  discharge,  and  are 
liable  to  bleed.  Hemorrhage  is,  in  truth,  a  prominent  symptom  of  tlie  ]>apil- 
lomas  of  certain  parts,  even  when  no  ulceration  is  present.  Thus,  the  villous 
tumors  of  the  bladder  generally  bleed,  sometimes  profusely,  so  that  the  chief 
danger  from  them  is  from  loss  of  blood.  Their  extreme  delicacy  of  structure, 
their  vascularity,  and  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  at  frequent  intervals 
subjected,  may  account  for  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage.  A  papilloma  may 
slough  completely  ofl:",  or,  being  loosely  attached,  may  be  knocked  oti',  and 
thus  a  cure  result. 
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Symptoms. — The  clinical  dianicters  of  most  pajtillonias  have  heen  described 
in  the  account  of  tlie  niacroscojiic  diaractern  of  the  dinease.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  outward  form  and  other  features,  there  are  certain  points  to  which 
attention  should  Ik-  directed.  It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind,  that,  how- 
ever nnich  a  iiajiilloma  may  deface  the  part  from  which  it  grows,  it  is,  after 
all,  only  a  superficial  aiiection,  spriiii;-ing  from  the  surface,  and  not  ati'ecting 
the  subjacent  structures ;  and  that  its  tendency  is  not  to  destroy  its  site,  but 
merely  to  disfigure  it.  P^ven  when  it  ulcerates  or  sloughs,  the  destruction  is 
limited  to  the  tumor,  and  rarely  or  never  penetrates  to  the  parts  beneath. 
From  a  knowledge  of  these  characters  another  important  character  may  be 
inferred,  namely,  the  absence  of  induration  of  the  part  from  whidi  the 
tumor  grows.  If  there  be  induration,  it  is  due  to  some  other  cause,  such  as 
inflammation,  and  is  not  dependent  on  the  presence  of  tumor  growth.  Pa- 
pillomas are  often  multiple,  in  proof  of  which  the  warts  on  the  hands  and 
penis  may  be  mentioned,  and  the  condylomata.  Of  course,  the  symptoms 
of  papillomas  of  parts  in  which  the  tumor  cannot  easily  be  observed,  are 
often  vcVy  obscure,  and  to  enter  on  a  long  description  of  the  symptoms  and 
diagnosis  of  papillomas  of  the  bladder,  the  larynx,  the  nose,  and  other  simi- 
larly situated  parts,  would  be  foreign  to  the  intention  of  this  article. 

Diagnosis. — In  most  instances  the  diagnosis  of  a  paj)illoma  lies  on  the 
surface,  and  presents  absolutely  no  difficulty.  The  appearance  of  the  tumor 
itself  is  conclusive.  But  occasionally  there  is  a  difficulty  in  deciding  between 
a  papilloma  and  a  sarcoma  or  epithelioma.  In  the  first  case,  the  much  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  sarcoma,  the  affection  of  the  deeper  structures  of  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  consequent  induration,  and  the  evident  fact 
that  here  is  a  tumor  of  w^hich  the  surface  only  is  papillary,  lead  to  a  correct 
decision.  In  the  second  case,  the  diagnosis  is  often  much  more  difficult,  as,  for 
example,  between  a  papilloma  and  epithelioma  of  the  lip,  or  of  the  scrotum. 
In  both  these  instances,  the  induration  at  the  base  of  the  warty  growth,  in 
epithelioma,  and  the  ulceration,  which,  when  present,  extends  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lip,  with  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  tumor,  are  the  points 
on  which  the  diagnosis  chiefly  nmst  depend.  But  where  a  papilloma  is  being 
gradually  transformed  into  an  epithelioma,  the  characters  of  the  two  diseases 
may  be  confusedly  blended. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  papilloma  is  very  hopeful.  In  fact,  as  far  as 
the  tumor  is  itself  concerned,  the  only  dangers  which  need  be  apprehended 
from  it  are  hemorrhage,  and  the  possibility,  not  very  remote  under  what  may 
be  termed  favorable  conditions,  that  the  tumor  may  become  an  epithelioma. 
As  long  as  it  remains  a  papilloma,  it  exhibits  no  disposition  to  glandular 
affection  or  dissemination.  It  may  recur,  certainly,  after  a  removal,  but  the 
recurrence  is  due,  not  to  any  specific  vices  which  arc  in  the  tumor,  but  to  the 
difiiculty  of  dealing  w^ith  it  completely  in  certain  situations.  The  prognosis 
of  papillomas  of  the  bladder  and  the  larynx  is  grave  on  account  of  the  site 
of  the  disease,  not  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  tumor. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  varies  widely  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
ease.  The  common  dry  w^arts  on  the  hands  may  be  ti'catcd  by  touching  them 
with  suljihuric  acid.  A  single  api»lication  in  most  instances  suffices  for  the 
cure.  Each  wart  turns  yellow,  shrinks,  and,  in  a  few  days,  drops  off,  leaving 
behind  a  slight  dei>rcssion  where  it  stood,  which  soon  fills  up  and  leaves  no 
a[)[>rcciable  scar.  The  treatment  is  quite  painless.  The  same  method  is 
applicable  to  warts  ujion  the  penis  and  vulva,  but  they  arc  more  often  snip- 
ped off  with  scissors,  and  the  bleeding  surface  touched  with  chromic  acid  or 
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Koliil  nitrate  of  silver — a  painful  method,  but  etfectual.  Horns  are  removed 
with  the  knife,  and  the  vessels,  which  are  not  large  or  numerous,  are  tied. 
Cond^domata,  when  large,  are  removed  with  the  knife  or  ecrasenr^  and  the 
wounds  are  often  toucdied  with  solid  nitrate  f)f  silver,  or  some  other  strong 
caustic,  to  guard  against  recurrence.  l*aj»illomas  of  the  tongue  may  be 
removed  with  the  galvano-cautery,  whicli  may  also  be  em[)loyed  for  con- 
dylomata. The  warty  tumors  of  the  lar\'nx  are  generally  removed  with  the 
galvano-cautery  or  the  forceps:  the  number  and  the  situatioti  of  the  growths, 
not  only  upon,  but  beneath  the  vocal  cords,  make  it  most  tedious  and  difficult 
completely  to  remove  the  comjiound  }>a[>illomas.  They  recur  again  and 
again,  until  the  j»atience  of  both  ojierator  and  patient  are  well  nigh  exha-usted. 
The  treatment  of  villous  tumors  of  the  bladder,  the  rectum,  and  similar 
parts,  cannot  be  considered  here. 


Adenoma  or  Glandular  Tumor. 

The  adenoma  is  a  tumor  resembling  in  its  structure  a  secreting  gland.  Two 
varieties  of  adenoma  may  be  described,  the  first  resembling  the  structure  of 
the  racemose  glands  (Plate  XXI.,  Fig.  25),  the  mammary  gland  for  instance, 
the  second  resembling  the  structure  of  the  long  tubular  glands,  such  as  the 
crypts  of  Lieberkiihn.     (Plate  XV^III.  Fig.  4.) 

Ty[>ical  specimens  of  adenoma  of  either  variety,  uncombined  with  other 
tissues,  are  much  more  rare  than  is  commonly  taught.  On  the  one  hand,  ade- 
nomas are  confounded  with  carcinomas  in  which  the  glandular  character  and 
origin  of  the  disease  are  more  than  usually  stamped,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  tumors  are  termed  adenomas  which  are  largely  composed  of  fibrous  or 
other  connective  tissues,  and  in  which  gland-tissue,  though  tolerably  abundant, 
plays  only  a  subordinate  part,  I  have  myself  always  limited  the  use  of  the 
word  adenoma  to  tumors  which  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  glandular 
structures,  and  which  contain  only  as  much  connective  tissue  as  is  required  to 
knit  the  acini,  or  tubes,  and  ducts,  into  a  compact  mass,  and  to  those  tumore 
which  bear  not  only  a  general  resemblance  to  glandular  tissue,  but  which  are 
composed  of  acini,  or  tubes,  provided  for  the  most  part  with  a  lumen,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  membrana  propria. 

The  racemose  adenomas  are  found  chiefly  in  the  mammary  gland  and  the 
parotid  ;  less  often  in  the  skin,  the  tongue,  and  the  liver.  The  tulndar  adenomas 
grow  in  the  prostate,  and  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  rectum,  nos$, 
and  uterus.  The  adenomas  of  the  thyroid  body  resemble  the  racemose,  much 
more  closely  than  they  do  the  tubular  glands.  In  almost  every  instance,  ade- 
nomas originate  in  connection  with  previously  existing  glandular  structures, 
but  it  is  thought  that  they  may  be  })roduced  by  the  ejtitheliuni  ccn-ering  the 
skin  and  mucous  membrane.  The  method  of  their  formation  in  a  gland  may 
be  studied  in  the  breast,  where  it  resembles,  in  many  respects,  the  natural  devel- 
opment of  the  organ. 

The  epithelium  of  the  gland  proliferates,  and  solid  cylinders  of  cells  are 
projected  into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue.  From  these  cylinders 
secondary  processes  are  put  forth,  and,  being  formed  around  the  termijiation 
of  the  cylinders,  the  general  disposition  is  that  of  a  terminal  duct  and  acini, 
or  tubelets,  which  becotne  perfect  by  the  hollowing  in  them,  at  a  later  period, 
of  a  narrow  lumen.  It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  that  the  comiective  tissues  do 
not  take  any  active  part  in  the  development  of  the  new  gland-tissue,  or  to 
decide  what  share  the  epithelium  and  the  connective  tissues  take  respectively 
in  the  new  formation  j  but  the  epithelium  iseems  certainly  to  be  the  chief, 
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even  if  it  1)0  not  indeed  tlic  pole,  agent.    The  growth  of  tlie  tumor  is  effected 
in  the  same  fashion,  hy  tlie  continued  new  formation  of  gland-tissue. 

Characters  and  Course  of  Adenomata. — Some  of  the  new  formations  of 
gland-tissue  are  congenital.  The  dermoid  tumors  contain  excellent  examjiles 
of  gland-tissues,  especially  of  scl)aceous  and  sudoriparous  glands.  It  is  jiroh- 
able,  too,  that  m(xst,  if  not  all,  of  the  alimentary  glan<ls  are  congenital. 
Unless  they  are  congenital,  adenomas  are  almost  invariably  developed  during 
adult  age.  Thus,  the  adenomas  of  the  breast  are  found  cliiefly  in  women 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age ;  the  adenomas  of  the  salivary  glands  in 
young  or  middle-aged  adults;  those  of  the  nose,  the  tongue,  and  the  skin,  at 
a  corresponding  jteriod  of  life.  The  adenomas  of  the  rectum  are  among  the 
very  few  glandular  tumors  which  are  found,  not  very  rarely,  in  young 
subjects. 

Most  of  the  adenomas  are  small,  and  few  of  them  attain  a  very  large  size. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  polypi  of  the  nose,  uterus,  and  rectum  arc 
among  the  glandular  tumors  of  those  parts,  the  truth  will  at  once  be  recog- 
nized that  they  rarely  form  large  tumors.  The  true  adenomas  of  the  breast 
are  among  the  smallest  tumors  which  grow  there.  The  chronic  enlargements 
of  the  prostate  which  are  adenomatous  are  very  seldom  large.  The  actual 
growth  of  all  these  tumors  is,  too,  very  slow^,  so  that  to  attain  even  their 
small  size  may  occupy  several  years. 

Appearance  after  Removal. — The  adenomas  of  the  breast,  the  salivary 
lands,  the  thyroid,  and  some  of  those  of  the  prostate,  are  circumscribed, 
obulated  tumors,  inclosed  in  a  firm,  fibrous  capsule.  Those  of  the  breast  are 
often  united  to  the  gland  by  a  slender  cord.  On  section,  all  these  tumors 
exhibit  a  compact  structure,  yery  much  resembling  the  appearance  of  an 
active  gland,  a  portion  of  the  pancreas,  for  example.  The  compactness  of 
the  section  is  often  broken  by  the  presence  of  small  cysts  which  are  not  un- 
usual in  these  growths.  The  tumors  of  the  skin  and  tongue  are,  in  the  same 
way,  generally  circumscribed  and  inclosed  in  capsules.  A  singular  exception 
to  this  rule  occurs  in  the  disease  W'hich  goes  by  the  name  of  elephantiasis  of 
the  nose,  and  which  consists  in  an  irregular  and  most  disfiguring  enlargement 
of  that  part.  Most  of  the  enlargement  is  due  to  a  great  nicrease  in  new  for- 
mation of  sebaceous  glands,  but  the  disease  is  a  continuous  outgrowth,  not  a 
distinct  and  separate  tumor.  The  adenomas  of  the  interior  of  the  nose,  the 
uterus,  and  the  rectum,  however,  are  almost  invaria1)ly  i)olypi,  and  differ  very 
little  in  appearance,  if  at  all,  from  polypi  of  the  same  regions  which  are  only 
partly  formed  of  glandular  structures,  or  which  contain  no  glands.  They  are 
firmer  than  the  mucous  polypi,  but,  like  them,  are  covered  by  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

The  microscopic  stricture  of  the  adenomas  depends,  naturally,  upon  the 
variety  of  the  disease.  The  racemose  adenomas  consist  of  a  large  number  of 
single  cavities  or  acini,  of  round  or  slightly  elongated  shape,  each  inclosed  in 
a  membrana  propria  and  lined  with  epithelium.  The  membrana  propria 
consists,  in  whole  or  part,  of  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells;  the  epithelium,  of 
one  or  several  layers  of  spheroidal,  or  cubical,  or  columnar  cells.  Most  of  the 
acini iire  furnished  with  a  small,  central  lumen.  Sometimes  they  a])pear  to 
have  no  definite  arrangement,  but  usually  they  are  disjiosed  in  lobules,  or 
clustered  around  the  end  of  a  suLill  duct.  Several  small  ducts,  with  acini 
placed  thus  around  their  terminations,  may  join  to  form  a  larger  duct,  as  in 
the  normal  gland.  But  at  this  point  the  resemblance  ceases,  for  no  main 
ducts  exist.  When  first  these  glandular  structures  were  developed  they  were, 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  description  of  the  development,  in  ct)nnection 
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with  the  normal  glandular  apparatus,  and  therefore  with  the  gland-ducta. 
But  the  connection  after  a  time  wns  t^evered,  aUhough  traces  of  it  may  be 
discovered  in  the  slender  cord  which  attaches  some  of  these  tumors  to  the 
gland  from  which  they  grow,  and  wliich  contains  an  obliterated  du(;t.  All 
tlie  glandular  structures  of  wliich  the  tumor  consists,  are  bound  together  by 
a  small  quantity  of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  in  which  run  the  vessels,  which 
are  not  very  large  or  numerous.  The  tubular  glandular  tumors,  of  which  ex- 
cellent specimens  may  be  found  in  [lolypi  of  the  rectum,  consist  of  long  tubes, 
each  having  a  niembnina  pnjfiria  and  a  single  layer  of  regularly  arranged 
columnar  epithelium,  inclosing  a  narrow  central  lumen.  The  tubes  are  often 
branched,  and  their  disposition  is  not  as  regular  as  in  the  normal  mucous 
membrane.  (Plate  XV^III.  Fig.  4.)  Whether  they  all  open  on  the  surface  of 
the  tumor,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  probable  that  many  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly long,  and  strangely  bent  and  twisted,  and  that  their  communication 
with  the  surface  is  by  a  very  devious  and  indirect  route.  These  tumors 
usually  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  than  the  most 
typical  racemose  adenomas. 

Metamorphoses  and  Combinations. — In  all,  or  almost  all,  these  glandular 
tumors,  even  when  the  structure  conforms  most  closely  to  the  structure  of 
the  normal  glands,  there  is  noticeable  one  great  defect:  no  pre[)aration  is 
made  for  the  reception  or  bestowal  of  secretion  which  may  be  itroduced  by 
the  glandular  apparatus.  Fortunately,  in  the  majority  of  the  adenomas,  how- 
evei  perfect  may  be  the  existing  apparatus,  the  glandular  function  is  not  called 
into  piay,  and  the  amount  of  secretion  is  not  large  enough  to  produce  any 
inconvenience.  But  in  some  of  the  glandular  tumors  of  the  breast,  the 
salivary  glands,  and  other  parts,  under  some  stimulus  of  uncertain  character, 
fluid  is  secreted,  not  necessarily  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  the  gland 
normally  secretes,  but  sometimes  very  abundantly.  The  inevitable  result  of 
this  etfusion  into  cavities  from  which  no  outlet,  or  only  an  ineflicient  outlet, 
exists,  is  to  dilate  the  cavities ;  and  in  this  manner  are  formed  the  cysts 
which  are  found  in  glandular  tumors,  especially  in  the  racemose  tumors,  and 
more  especially  in  those  tumors  in  which  the  glandular  tissue  is  largely  com- 
bined with  fibrous  and  other  connective  tissues.  In  these  latter  growths,  the 
most  singular  appearances  are  produced  by  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
cysts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tendency  to  increase  of  the  solid  structures  on  the 
other  hand.  The  two  events  occur  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so.  The  fibrous 
or  mucous  tissues  immediately  around  the  newly  formed  or  primary  cysts, 
growing,  project  into  the  interior  of  the  cysts,  sometimes  as  large  spheroidal 
masses,  often  as  polypoid  excrescences.  The  cysts,  therefore,  are  no  sooner 
formed  than  they  are  partly  filled  by  ingrowths  of  the  surrounding  solid  struc- 
tures, covered,  since  they  thrust  the  lining  of  the  cyst  before  tliem,  with 
eiiithelium  in  one  or  several  layers.  The  largest  cysts  are  often  by  this  means 
subdivided  into  several  cavities,  which  communicate  more  or  less  freely  around 
and  between  the  intracystic  growths.  If  the  eflusion  which  led  to  cystic 
dilatation  be  arrested,  and  the  solid  tissues  still  continue  growino;,  the  cyst  may 
be  completely  filled  by  intracystic  grow^th.  Xay,  more,  the  intracystic 
growth  may  destroy  and  perforate  theVall  of  the  cyst,  and,  if  the  latter  lie 
immediately  underneath  the  skin,  this  gives  way,  and  the  intracystic  growth 
protrudes  as  a  fungous  mass.  Thus  are  produced  some  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  cystic  tumors  of  the  breast — adenomas  only  in  so  far  that  they 
contain  often  a  large  quantity  of  glandular  structure,  and  that  the  glandular 
structure  exercises  a  marked  intluence  on  the  general  apitearance  of  the 
tumors — but  connective-tissue  tumors  in  reality,  since  the  capabilities  of  the 
tumors  depend  on  the  character  of  the  connective  tissue  which  they  contain. 
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In  the  breast,  combinations  of  gland-tissue  with  fibrous  tissue,  mucous- 
tissue,  and  sarcoma-tissue,  are  coninion.  All  these  tissues  may  coexist  in  the 
same  tumor,  and  with  them,  in  very  rare  instances,  cartilage  has  been  observed. 
Such  a  tumor  1  have  lately  seen  in  the  j)Osse8sion  of  Mi-.  Howlby,  who  ex- 
]iil>ited  it  to  the  i'athologieal  Society  last  year.'  It  was  taken  from  the 
breast  of  a  woman  42  years  old,  had  been  growing  12  months,  and  was  about 
as  large  as  an  orange.  It  contained  gland-structures,  some  of  which  had  been 
dilated  int-o  cysts,  fibrous  and  sarcomatous  tissues,  and  small  nodules  of  hya- 
line and  fibrous  cartilage.  Nor  was  this  the  sum  of  all  the  tissues  wliich 
composed  this  extraordinary  growth,  for  the  cartilage  had  in  some  jilaces  un- 
dergone mucous  and  even  calcareous  transformation.  In  the  salivary  glands, 
combinations  of  cartilage  with  gland-tissue  are  not  infrequent,  and  nmcous 
and  fibrous  tissues  commonly  coexist  with  glandular  structures.  In  the  poly- 
poid glandular  tumors,  the  most  frequent  combinations  are  of  fibrous  and 
mucous  tissue  with  the  glands ;  and  in  the  prostate  and  the  uterus,  gland- 
tissue  and  muscle-tissue  are  combined. 

The  cells  of  adenomas  are  subject  to  fatty  degeneration,  but  the  effect  of  this 
upon  the  tumor  is  unimportant.  Far  less  infrequent,  but  of  infinitely  greater 
im];»ortance,  is  tlie  transformation  of  an  adenonia  into  a  carcinoma.  The 
steps  by  which  this  is  effected  are  probably  precisely  the  same  as  those  by 
which  a  carcinoma  is  developed  from  the  normal  gland.  But  this  transfor- 
mation of  adenoma  is  probably  very  unusual,  although  it  appears  very  simi»le 
and  natural,  and  although  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish,  in  micros- 
copic specimens,  whether  a  tumor  is  in  truth  an  adenoma  or  a  carcinoma. 
The  ditferenc^  in  the  general  characters  of  the  two  diseases  is,  however,  very 
decided,  and  it  is  a  rare  event  to  observe  a  tumor  which  bears  the  clinical 
characters  of  adenoma,  gradually  assume  those  of  carcinoma. 

Adenomas  are  not  subject  to  any  special  maladies.  Even  the  ulceration 
which  has  been  described  is  associated  rather  with  the  connective-tissue  ele- 
ments than  with  the  glandular  structures  of  the  combination-tumors. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  clinical  characters  of  adenomas  are  those  of 
fibromas,  or  of  combination-tumors  of  the  same  parts.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to 
say  w^ith  certainty  before  the  removal  of  a  tumor  which  presents  the  symp- 
toms of  a  "chronic  mammary  tumor,"  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  whether  it  will 
consist  wholly  or  chiefiy  of  gland-tissue,  or  whether  it  will  be  composed 
almost  solely  of  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  little  fat  and  gland-tissue.  The  same 
mobility,  the  same  nodular  surface,  the  same  hardness,  the  same  slowness  of 
growth,  are  characteristic  of  the  tumor  in  either  case.  Multijtlicity  is  not 
more  common  in  one  disease  than  in  the  other.  Under  these  conditi(Mis  the 
diagnosis  of  a  i)ure  glandular  tumor  is  scarcely  possible.  It  is  therefore  a 
happy  circumstance  that  it  is  unimportant.  For,  as  the  characters  of  the 
adenomas  resemble  those  of  the  fibrous,  or  of  the  combined  glandular  and 
fibrous  tumore,  so  is  the  course  of  the  two  diseases  similar.  An  adenoma  is 
a  quite  innocent  tumor,  neither  infiltrating  the  surrounding  tissues  nor  affect- 
ing the  lymphatic  glands  or  other  parts. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  most  instances  is  removal,  but  the  general 
rule  is  subject  to  modification  for  the  tumors  of  certain  regions.  It  aj)plies 
generally  to  adenomas  of  the  salivary  glands,  the  breast,  the  skin,  and  the 
mucous  membranes,  wdien  the  tumors  can  be  reached.  In  those  cases  in 
which  the  tumor  is  completely  encapsuled,  it  suffices  to  remove  it  with  its 
capsule ;  it  is  not  needful  or  desirable  to  interfere  with  the  surrounding 
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tissues.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  tumor  is  a  polypus,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  it  by  cuttinij;  tlirouijh  its  stalk,  and  the  stalk  must  bo  destroyed  to 
prevent  recurrence  ot"  the  growth.  The  stops  of  the  oja-ration  do  not  difter, 
in  either  instance,  from  those  which  are  customary  in  the  removal  of  other 
innocent  tumors  of  the  same  parts. 


Carcinoma.' 

A  carcinoma  is  a  tumor  of  epithelial  origin,  possessing  generally  an  alveolar 
structure.  The  cells  are  seldom  separated  by  a  visible  intercellular  substance. 
The  vessels  run  in  tbe  walls  of  the  alveoli,  not  between  the  cells,  and  the  cells 
increase  in  numlK'r,  chiefly  by  endogenous  formation. 

In  troatiuii:  of  the  carcinomas,  a  similar  course  will  be  pursued  to  that  fol- 
lowed in  describing  the  sarcomas.  First,  a  general  account  of  the  disease 
will  be  given;  next,  a  short  account  of  each  of  the  chief  subclasses ;  third, 
illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  ditierent  parts  of  the  body  are  afiected 
by  carcinoma. 

There  are  three  subclasses  of  carcinoma :  the  spheroidal-celled  or  glandular- 
celled,  the  squarnous-celled,  and  the  columnar-celled  or  cylindrical-celled. 

Spheroidal-celled  or  glandular-celled  carcinomas  are  those  which  are 
derived  from  the  spheroidal  or  glandular  epithelium  of  the  racemose  glands, 
the  mammary  gland,  the  liver,  etc.  The  alveolar  structure  is  generally  well 
exi)ressed,  and  the  cells  resemble  those  of  spheroidal  epithelium.  (Plate  XIX. 
Figs.  15  and  10.)  The  spheroidal-celled  tumors  include  all  those  carcinomas 
which  are  commonly  called  hard  (scirrhous,  withering,  tubular,  fibrous)  and 
soft  (medullary,  encephaloid,  multicellular,  acinous).  The  chief  difference 
between  the  hard  and  soft  carcinomas  consists  in  the  much  greater  quantity 
of  fibrous  tissue  which  the  hard  contain,  and  the  much  larger  number  of  cells 
of  which  the  soft  are  composed  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  essential 
difference  between  them. 

Squamous-celled  carcinomas  are  developed  from  squamous  epithelium. 
(Plate  XX.  Figs.  17  and  18.)  They  include  all  the  squamous  epitheliomas; 
indeed,  in  English-speaking  countries,  epithelioma  and  squamous-celled  carci- 
noma are  practically  convertible  ternis,  provided  that  the  term  ei>ithelioma  be 
not  extended  to  the  cylindrical-celled  carcinomas.  The  cells  of  squamous- 
celled  carcinoma  are  usually  easily  recognized  by  their  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  epidermis  of  the  tongue,  lip,  and  other  parts.  Their  borders  are 
often  fringed  or  jagged,  and  they  vary  much  in  size  and  shape.  Instead  of  a 
single  nucleus,  many  of  them  contain  two  or  three  nuclei.  Yet  their  general 
large  size,  flattened  shape,  and  decided  characters,  serve  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  cells  of  other  tumors.  The  alveolar  structure  of  epithelioma  is  not 
well  marked  ;  often,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  said  to  exist.  The  connection  of  the 
disease  with  the  epithelium  of  the  surface  is  generally  demonstrable.  And 
in  the  masses  or  columns  of  cells  which  dip  down  from  the  superficial  into 
the  dee[)er  parts,  are  almost  alwaj's  found  the  cell-nests  or  epidermic  globes 
which  are  justly  held  to  be  so  characteristic  of  the  disease.  These  bodies  are 
composed  of  flattened,  scale-like  cells,  surrounding,  in  a  few  or  many  layers, 
one  or  more  central  cells.  They  are  not,  however,  confined  to  e])ithelioma 
or  even  to  morbid  tissues,  for  they  may  be  discovered  in  the  normal  skin  and 

[>  It  will  be  observed  that  the  term  "cancer"  is  avoided,  as  having  a  clinical  rather  than  a 
pathological  signification.  ] 
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tongue;  l»iit  tlioy  occur  rnucli  more  abundantly  in  epithelioma,  and  usually 
attain  a  larger  size  than  under  other  circumstances. 

Cylindrical-celled  or  columnar-cellkd  carcinomas  arc  derived  from  the 
columnar  ei)ithelium  covering  surfaces,  or  lining  glands  or  tubes.  (Plate  XX. 
Fig.  10.)  Those  of  them  which  grow  more  slowly  present  a  structure  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  tubular  crypts  or  glands  ;  l)ut  those  which  grow  more 
quickly  exhibit  a  confused  ajipeurance  of  irregularly  shaped  cavities  or  spaces, 
lined  with  l)lurred  and  ill-formed  epithelium.  Although  there  is  often  an 
alveolar  structure,  the  alveoli  are  usually  lined,  not  tilled,  with  ei)ithelium. 
These  tumors  have  been  generally  classed  with  the  squamous-celled  carcino- 
mas, as  a  variety  of  epithelioma,  but  they  bear  no  closer  relation  to  the 
squamous-celled  than  to  the  spheroidal-celled  carcinomas. 

Several  varieties  of  the  subclasses  of  carcinoma  are  observed.  The  most 
important  are  the  following : — 

Colloid  carcinoma,  which  has  usually  been  described  as  one  of  the  primary 
subclasses,  but  which  appears  to  be  a  modified  form  of  the  spheroidal-celled 
carcinoma.  The  alveolar  structure  is  very  strongly  expressed,  but  the  alveoli 
contain  usually,  in  addition  to  cells  or  groups  of  cells,  a  quantity  of  clear, 
colloid  material,  sometimes  marked  with  faint  lines  or  dots  parallel  with  the 
walls  of  the  alveoli.  (Plate  XXI.  Fig.  26.)  Drops  of  the  same  colloid  mate- 
rial may  sometimes  be  detected  in  the  interior  of  the  cells,  whence  the  theory 
that  this  material  is  produced  by  a  transformation  of,  or  deposit  in,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cells.  Colloid  carcinoma  is  known  also  by  the  names  of  gelati- 
niform  cancer  and  alveolar  cancer.  It  is  probable  that  sarcomas  sometimes 
undergo  a  colloid  change. 

Melanotic  Carcinoma. — Although  jjigmentation  is  not  as  common  in  carci- 
noma as  in  sarcoma,  melanotic  carcinomas  are  occasionally  observed.  The 
pigment  is  deposited  either  in  the  cells  or  in  the  fibrous  stroma. 

Villous  carcirLoma  may  be  mentioned,  merely  to  point  out  how  very  rarely 
carcinoma  exhibits  a  villous  or  dendritic  form  of  growth  ;  some  examples  of 
squamous-celled  and  colunmar-celled  carcinoma  present  a  papillary  surface, 
but  most  of  the  true  villous  grow^ths  are  papillomas  or  sarcomas. 

The  reasons  for  the  foregoing  classification  of  the  carcinomas  have  been  set 
forth  on  a  preceding  page,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Localities  of  Carcinomata. — Carcinomas  may  grow  primarily  from  any 
epithelial  structure.  They  occur  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  the 
secreting  glands  and  their  ducts,  the  eye  and  the  lung ;  but  they  exhibit  a 
great  preference  for  certain  parts  of  the  skin  and  membranes,  and  for  certain 
glands.  Thus,  they  grow  where  the  skin  joins  the  mucous  membrane  at  the 
entrance  of  the  mouth,  the  anus,  the  vulva,  and  the  glans  jtenis ;  they  atfeet 
the  commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  tongue  and  the  a'sojihagus, 
and  the  termination,  the  rectum,  more  often  than  the  intervening  portions. 
They  attack  the  narrower  or  constricted  portions  of  canals  or  tubes  more  fre- 
quently than  the  wider  parts — the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices  of  the  stomach, 
for  example,  the  glottis,  and  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  preference 
for  these  parts  of  the  skin  and  mucous  surfaces  is  one  of  the  arguments  which 
Virchow  has  employed  in  fiivor  of  the  theory  that  tumors,  esi»ecially  carci- 
nomas, are  produced  by  frequent  injuries  or  irritation.  And,  certainly,  very 
strong  evidence  can  l)e  adduced  to  su])})ort  this  view.  The  irritation  of  the 
lower  lip  by  an  ill-finished  pipe,  the  irritation  of  the  tongue  by  rough  and 
carious  teeth,  the  irritation  of  the  penis  by  the  collection  of  dirt  and  discharge 
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beneath  a  tight  foreskin,  the  irritation,  or  injury,  of  the  anus  by  the  passage 
of  hard  and  ill-digested  motions,  may  all  be  looked  upon  as  possible,  if  not 
probable,  causes  of  careinoma.  Tlie  careinomas  which  occur  on  other  parts 
of  the  skin  may  often  be  traced  to  a  similar  cause.  For  instance,  those  of  the 
scrotum  to  the  irritation  of  soot,  those  of  the  face  to  the  scratcliing  or  tear- 
ing ott"  of  pi'eviously  existing  warts.  Among  the  glands  for  which  carcinoma 
has  the  greatest  liking,  the  foremost  place  is  taken  by  the  female  breast  ;  then, 
but  separated  by  a  long  interval,  the  testis,  the  pancreas,  the  }>arotid,  the  liver, 
and  tlie  kidneys.  The  thyroid  and  the  supra-renal  capsules  are  also  selected 
from  among  the  ductless  glands.  The  reasons  for  tlie  frequency  with  which 
the  female  Ijreast  is  attacked,  are  thought  to  be  the  injuries  to  which  it  is 
exposed,  and  the  great  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  develoimicnt  and  in 
decline,  in  evolution  and  in  involution.  Some  of  the  tumors  of  the  skin, 
and  many  of  those  of  the  mucous  membranes,  are  really  tumors  of  glandular 
origin,  the  former  originating  in  the  sudoriparous  and  sebaceous  glands,  the 
latter  in  the  crypts  or  mucous  follicles. 

The  causes  which  have  been  mentioned  are  not  so  potent  as  to  account  for 
all  the  peculiarities  which  are  observed  in  the  origin  of  carcinoma.  Why,  for 
instance,  should  the  disease  aliect  the  lower  lip  so  much  more  freciuently  tlian 
the  upper?  Why  are  some  glands  scarcely  ever  affected,  while  other  glands 
resembling  them  in  structure  and  in  function  are  comparatively  fre([uently 
attacked  ?  Why  is  carcinoma  almost  unknown  during  infancyand  childhood, 
so  rare  during  adolescence,  so  common  after  the  middle  period  of  life  ?  The 
answer  to  the  first  question  is  sought  in  the  greater  irritation  to  which  the 
lower  lip  is  habitually  exposed.  The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  scarcely 
attem})ted.  The  third  question  is  thought  to  be  answered  by  saying  that  the 
epithelium  is  more  active  during  later  life,  or  that  it  is  subject  to  irritations 
which  are  unknown  in  earlier  life.  The  insuthciency  of  these  and  simi- 
lar answers  is  evident.  The  epithelium  of  many  parts  is  as  active  in  the 
young  as  in  the  old  ;  the  epithelium  of  the  breast  and  testis  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  be  degenerate  in  women  of  thirty-five,  or  men  of  thirty,  in  whom 
carcinoma  is  not  uncommon  ;  the  anus  and  the  rectum  are  subject  to  precisely 
similar  irritation  in  early  and  in  later  life.  Even  if  the  disease  be  due  to  the 
introduction  of  a  parasite  (micro-organism),  it  is  not  easy  to  undei'stand  why 
this  should  only  gain  access  to  the  epithelium,  or  only  produce  its  disastrous 
results,  after  a  certain  period  of  life. 

The  organs  and  tissues  primarily  aftected  by  carcinoma  are  not  necessarily 
or  most  frequently  those  affected  by  secondary  carcinoma.  Thus,  the  glands, 
the  skin,  and  the  mucous  membranes,  are  rarely  tlie  seat  of  secondary  tumors, 
but  the  bones  and  the  brain,  parts  never  attacked  by  the  primary  disease,  are 
among  the  most  common,  next  to  the  lungs  and  the  liver,  of  the  parts  in 
wdiich  secondary  tumors  grow. 

Etiology  of  Carcixomata. — The  age  and  sex  of  persons  subject  to  carcinoma 
have  been  touclied  on  in  the  preceding  i)aragra}»hs.  Here  it  may  be  added  tliat 
although  carcinoma  attacks  some  parts  of  the  body  much  earlier  than  others, 
it  is  rare  in  any  part  in  persons  under  thirty  years  of  age.  It  is  sometimes 
seen  in  the  testicle  in  men  little  over  twenty  years,  on  the  labia  in  girls  of 
scarcely  twenty,  in  the  breasts  of  women  between  twenty  and  thirty  years. 
From  thirty-five  to  fifty  years  it  is  met  with  frequently  in  the  breast,  the 
\  ulva,  and  the  uterus,  on  the  tongue  and  the  penis,  in  the  testis  and  the  bladder. 
The  carcinomas  of  the  lip  and  the  a?soi)hagus  are  more  frequently  noticed  at 
a  later  age — from  forty-five  to  sixty-five.  The  sexes  are  very  unequally 
exposed  to  the  occurrence  of  carcinoma,  on  account  of  the  great  liability  of 
the  female  organs  of  generation  to  the  disease.     The  breast,  for  example,  fur- 
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nishes  a  large  proportion  of  tlic  butii  total  of  all  carcinomas,  and  the  vulva 
and  the  utt-nis  aiv  more  oi'teii  aUccttMl  than  the  peniH,  the  Kcrotinn,  and  the 
testicle.  The  ]ar<:;e  statistics  pnl)lislied  on  tiiese  jioints  in  the  death  ret^isters 
of  various  countries  might  he  adduced  to  prove  the  truth  of  these  ntatements, 
but  they  are  not  accurate  enough  in  several  points.  The  Narious  kinds  of 
malignant  tumor  are  not  sufficiently  distin<ijuished,  and  the  certificates  are 
often  not  l)ased  on  examinations  after  death,  m  cases  in  which  the  precise  seat 
and  nature  of  tiie  disease  could  only  be  discovered  by  an  autojisy.  In  several 
parts  which  [)Ossess  the  same  structure  and  function  in  males  and  females, 
carcinoma  is  much  more  prevalent  in  the  foi-mer ;  this  is  the  case  in  the 
tongue,  the  cpsophagus,  and,  above  all,  in  the  lower  lip. 

The  difference  is  attributed  to  habits  and  conditions  which  are  much  more 
common  in  the  stronger  sex ;  the  habit  of  smoking  undoubtedly  })redisi)Ose8 
to  the  formation  of  epithelioma  of  the  li[),  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  more  than  one  of  the  few  women  who  have  sufiered  from  this 
disease  have  been  habitual  smokers ;  the  same  habit,  and  the  results  of  [)ast 
syphilis  and  intemperance,  tend  to  carcinoma  of  the  tongue;  dram-drinki!ig 
and  coarse  habits  of  eating  and  drinking  are  thought  to  be  powerful  agents 
in  producing  carcinoma  of  the  a?so})hagus.  Although  I  quite  admit  that 
these  are  all  agents  in  the  production  of  carcinoma,  chiefly,  perhaps,  by 
causing  irritation  and  chronic  inflammation  in  structures  which  arc  prone  to 
carcinoma,  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  that  the  enormous  disproportion  in  the  two 
sexes  can  be  due  solely  to  these  causes,  and  I  am  driven  to  suspect  the  exist- 
ence of  some  other  essential  dift'erence  of  which  at  present  we  are  ignorant. 
Among  the  causes  to  which  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  is  probably  in  many 
cases  rightly  ascribed,  is  the  rubbing  or  scratching  of  carious  teeth.  But 
carious  teeth  are  as  common  in  women  as  in  men,  and  ei)itheli()ma  from  this 
cause  ought  certainly  to  be  as  frequently  observed  in  one  sex  as  in  the  other. 

Development  of  Carcinomata. — The  manner  in  which  a  carcinoma  is  de- 
veloped from  epithelium  can  be  clearly  discerned  in  the  tumors  of  certain 
parts.  Thus,  squainous-celled  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  is  formed  by  prolife- 
ration of  the  cells  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  by  the  consequent  ingrowth  of  the  interpapillary  processes  into  the 
subjacent  tissues.  In  carcinoma  of  the  antrum,  the  form  of  the  mucous  glands 
is  often  for  a  long  time  maintained,  but  their  size  is  greatly  increased,  and 
the  epithelium,  in  place  of  forming  a  thin  lining  for  each  tube  or  sac,  is 
vastly  thickened,  and  consists  generalh'  of  several  layers  of  cells,  while  the  cells 
exhibit  many  signs  of  activity  and  proliferation.  In  carcinoma  of  the  breast, 
a  similar  glandular  arrangement  can  often  be  distinguished  even  Avhen  the  dis- 
ease is  far  advanced,  if  not  in  the  central,  yet  plainly  in  the  jieripheral  portions. 
But  the  tumors  of  the  breast  which  offer  the  greatest  facilities  for  these  re- 
searches, arc  the  carcinomas  which  have  l)oen  ])receded  by  eczematous  condi- 
tions of  the  nip])le  and  areola.  (Plate  XXIII.)  The  activity  and  ]»rolifera- 
tion  of  the  epithelium  of  the  nipple  is  continued  into  the  mouths  of  the 
galactophorous  ducts  (Plate  XXL,  Fig.  27);  the  same  activity  and  })rolifera- 
tion  can  be  traced  along  the  ducts,  in  which  the  form  of  the  cell  is  usually 
changed,  and  a  spheroidal  cell  is  substituted  for  the  colunmar  cell  which 
naturally  prevails  there  (Plate  XXI.,  Fig.  28);  these  morbid  conditions  are 
continued  deej)  down  into  the  sulistance  of  the  mammary  gland,  where  the 
sacs  become  similarly  affected.  Coincident  with  the  changes  in  the  ducts 
and  gkuidular  e})ithelium,  increased  vascularity  and  the  collection  of  cells 
reseinbling  leucocytes  are  observed  in  the  connective  tissue  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  glandular  apparatus.  But  no  direct  connection  can  be  traced 
between  the  changes  within  the  ducts  and  sacs  and  those  without  them,  and 
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the  latter  are  subordinate  in  character  and  degree  to  the  former.  Not  until 
the  disease  is  advanced,  and  a  dotinite  tumor  has  heen  formed,  wliieli  can  be 
recoijnizod  with  the  naked  eye  as  carcinoma,  arc  cells  resemi>lin<;  those  within 
the  (^ucts  and  sacs  found  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  Birch-llirschfcld'  has 
shown  that  the  changes  in  the  testis,  which  lead  to  carcinoma,  commence  in  a 
similar  manner  in  the  epithelium,  and  C'armalt^  has  i)crformeil  a  similar  ser- 
vice in  rcs|K'ct  to  epithelioma  (s(juanK)Us-('elled  carcinomaj  of  the  (esophagus. 
The  mnltiiilieation  of  the  epithelial  cells  ai)pears  to  he,  in  most  instances,  hy 
endogenous  growth,  and  the  young  cell  or  cells  can  often  be  discerned  within 
the  parent  cell.     But  nuiltiiilication  by  division  appears  also  to  take  jdace. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  more  difficult  to  trace  the  extension  of  tlie  j)rocesses 
which  are  observed  within  the  glandular  apparatus  of  an  affected  organ 
into  the  surrounding  tissues.  At  one  time,  I  was  disposed  to  believe  that 
when  the  ducts  and  sacs  became  tilled  and  distended  with  cells,  their  walls 
gave  way,  and  the  epithelium  escaped  into  the  surrounding  tissues;  and  I 
still  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  the  epithelium,  so  to  speak, 
escapes.  But  that  there  are  other  ways  by  which  the  connective  tissues 
become  infiltrated  with  epithelial  cells,  I  cannot  doubt.  From  specimens 
wliich  Mr.  Eve  has  shown  me,  it  appears  probable  that  instead  of,  as  it  were, 
dribbling  out  on  all  sides  of  the  distended  sacs,  the  eiiithelium  may  put  forth 
buds  or  ])rocesses  of  cells  at  one  or  more  points,  and  that  these  may  grow 
till  they  become  long  bars  or  solid  cylinders  of  cells  in  the  interstices  of  the 
connective  tissue.  Again,  Mr.  Cripps'  has  shown  that,  in  columnar-celled 
carcinoma  of  the  rectum,  the  nuclei  of  the  columnar  cells  which  line  the 
follicles  pass  out  through  the  basement  membrane  and  wall  of  the  follicles 
into  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  there,  becoming  surrounded  by  protoplasm, 
develop  into  new  cells  similar  to  those  from  which  the  nuclei  escai)cd.  The 
grou}»ing  of  the  nuclei,  and  consequently  of  the  cells,  resembles  that  of  the 
cells  in  the  follicles,  and  thus  the  follicular  structure  is  maintained  in  all  but 
the  most  rapidly  growing  rectal  carcinomas.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
convince  jnyself  of  the  correctness  of  the  infection-theory  as  applied  to  the 
growth  of  carcinoma  ;  yet  it  is  affirmed  by  many  good  observers  that  "  indif- 
ferent" corpuscles,  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and  endothelial  cells,  are  all 
capable  of  being  converted  into  e])ithelium  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
under  the  influence,  of  growing  carcinoma.  If  there  exist  this  capacity,  I  might 
almost  say  readiness,  on  the  part  of  various  cells  to  assume  the  form  and  pro- 
perties of  carcinomatous  e})ithelium,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  singular 
circumstance  that  the  cells  in  a  lympliatic  gland  are  not  infected  almost 
en  masse.  But,  in  fact,  in  the  carcinomatous  invasion  of  lymphatic  glands, 
the  new  cell-growth  adopts  a  determinate  course,  passes  between  or  around 
masses  of  lymph-corpuscles,  but  appears  to  produce  no  other  eftect  upon  them 
than  that  which  may  be  ascribed  to  inanition. 

Again,  there  is  uncertainty  respecting  the  source  of  the  stroma  of  most 
forms  of  carcinoma,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced.  It  is,  for  the 
most  part,  fibrous  tissue,  and,  in  the  hardest  varieties  of  spheroidal-celled 
carcinoma,  a  coarse  and  tough  fibrous  tissue.  It  may  contain  no  cellular 
elements  of  its  own,  and  may  inclose  only  the  cells  proper  to  the  carcinoma, 
or  it  may  be  infiltrated  with  cells  like  leucocytes,  respecting  the  origin  and 
precise  nature  of  which  there  exists  a  wide  diversity  of  ojiinion."  Some 
pathologists  aver  that  they  are  wandered-out  corpuscles  of  the  blood  ;  others, 
that  they  are  derived  by  proliferation  from  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  or 

»  Archiv  der  Heilkunde,  Bd.  ix.  S.  53S.     1868. 

»  Vircliow's  Archiv,  li.l.  Iv.  S.  4S1.     1872. 

'  Cancer  of  the  Rectum,  chapter  iii.     Loudon,  1880. 
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the  endothelial  cells  ;  others,  that  they  are  the  escaped  nuclei  of  the  epithelial 
cells.  I  am  (lis})()se(l  to  roijanl  them  partly  as  waiuU'rcd-out  corpuscles  of 
the  bk)c)(l,  but  chieHy  as  the  oftspring  of  coimectivc-tissuu  corpuscles,  in 
either  case  the  result  (^f  the  irritation  caused  by  the  near  ncijjjhborhood  of  the 
excited  and  active  e2)itheliuni.  A  larije  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  fibrous  stroma 
of  many  carcinomas  is  certainly  the  tibrous  tissue  of  the  part  in  which  they 
are  developed.  But  where  this  is  very  scanty,  it  may  be  re})liiccd  or  su}iple- 
mented  by  a  new  formed  stroma.  In  i)roof  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  I 
once  examined  a  recurrent  carcinoma  of  the  breast,  a  lump  measuring  an 
inch  and  a  half  by  nearly  an  inch,  and  having  the  thickness  of  an  inch.  It 
grew  close  to  the  corner  of  a  scar  of  the  previous  operation  wdiere  there  had 
been,  before  its  growth,  very  little  tissue  of  any  kind  over  the  muscle.  This 
tumor  presented  an  alveolar  structure  such  as  the  original  tumor  had 
probably  presented,  but,  in  place  of  old  and  perfect  fibrous  tissue,  the  stroma 
was  comi)Osed  of  fibre-cells  which  had  not  yet  develo])ed  into  fibrous  tissue. 
To  what  extent  the  new  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  takes  place  in  njost  pri- 
mary carcinomas,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  that  there  is  a  new  formation  in 
most  of  them,  is  probable.  The  shrinking  of  a  scirrhous  carcinoma  is  pro- 
bably in  a  measure  due  to  a  contraction  of  the  newly-developed  fibrous  tissue, 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  scars. 

Appearances  after  Removal  ;  Metamorphoses  and  Combinations. — The 
macroscopic  characters  of  carcinoma  depend,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  sub- 
class to  which  the  tumor  belongs,  but  there  is  great  variation  in  the  appear- 
ance of  difterent  tumors  of  the  same  subclass.  Some  general  characters  are, 
however,  common  to  most,  if  not  to  all,  of  them.  The  absence  of  capsule, 
for  example,  is  almost  universal.  A  carcinoma  may  be  perfectly  circum- 
scribed, and  its  outline  may  be  clearly  drawn  against  the  surrounding  tissue, 
but  a  fibrous  capsule  inclosing  it  is  a  great  rarity.  There  are  two  chief  types 
of  carcinoma,  recognized  generally  as  the  hard  and  the  soft.  The  former 
seldom  forms  a  tumor  of  large  size,  and  is  often  very  small.  It  may  have 
existed  many  years  and  yet  be  no  larger  than  a  walnut.  This,  of  course,  is 
rare  ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  not  usual  to  meet  with  a  case  of  carcinoma  of  any  form 
in  which  the  disease  has  existed  many  years.  It  feels  and  cuts  firm  or  hard, 
or  even  very  hard  like  fibro-cartilage,  and  is  heavy  and  inelastic.  Its  cut 
surface  is  usually  concave.  The  aspect  of  the  cut  surface  is  homogeneous,  or 
fibrous  with  glistening  bands  of  fibres  crossing  it  in  various  directions,  but 
presenting  no  definite  arrangement  such  as  is  seen  in  fibrous  tumors.  It  is 
not  often  lobed.  A  thick  creamy  fiuid  may  usually  be  scraped  ott"  the  section. 
The  general  shape  of  the  tumor  may  be  that  of  a  rounded  and  tuberous  mass, 
clearly  defined — a  mass  which  may  be  dissected  away  from  the  adjacent  parts; 
or  it  may  roughly  preserve  the  form  of  the  gland  or  part  in  which  it  has  been 
developed,  and  may  be  connected  with  the  surrounding  or  more  distant  tissues 
by  long  straggling  arms  or  processes  which,  with  its  queer-slmpetl  body,  lend 
to  it  some  resendjlance  to  a  crab,  whence  the  names  cancer  and  carcinoma. 

The  soft  carcinomas  form,  usually,  much  more  bulky  growths,  and  are 
much  more  vascular  than  the  hard  tumors,  although  the  latter  are  usually 
well  supplied  with  vessels.  They  may  be  very  soft — so  soft  that  they  will 
not  hold  together — or  as  firm  as  firm  fat  or  soft  fibrous  tissue.  They  often 
form  lai'ge,  rounded  masses,  and  are  not  uncommoidy  lobed.  On  section  they 
exhibit  the  opa([ue-white  color  and  creamy  ai>j»carance  of  brain-substance, 
blotched  and  dotted  with  red,  or  of  a  gray  color  and  more  translucent  aspect. 
Although  these  are  the  two  chief  types  of  carcinoma,  they  comprise  scarcely 
more  than  half  of  all  carcinomas.  They  include,  however,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  spheroidal-celled  tumors,  and  a  few  of  the  squamous-celled 
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and  columnar-celled  growths.  The  majority  of  the  squamous-celled  tumors 
are  formed  of  a  dense,  o^iaque,  dull-white  material,  itresentintr  no  trace  of 
tihrilUition,  but  containing  usually  nunien»us  plugs  of  yellow,  clieesy  matter. 
They  are  generally  friahle,  l»ui  are  sometimes  very  tough.  They  very  rarely 
form  large  tumors;  indeed,  there  is  often  nothing  which  deserves  the  name 
of  tumor,  for,  beneath  the  ulcer,  wliich  almost  invariably  forms,  there  exists 
only  a  layer  of  carcinomatous  material,  from  a  line  to  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, witli  a  notched  or  fringed  border  abutting  on  the  subjacent  ])arts. 

Whatever  be  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  one  character  is  almost  always 
apparent  in  a  carcinoma,  that  of  intiltration.  In  the  section  on  sarcoma  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  tumor  is  often  circumscribed  and  encapsuled,  and 
that  the  intiltration  of  surrounding  tissues,  which  almost  invariably  occurs, 
is  veiled,  and  may  not  be  suspected.  In  carcinoma  the  case  is  ditferent ;  in- 
filtration is  not  only  present,  but  is  usually  plainly  visible.  The  tumor  is,  in 
very  many  instances,  not  a  separate  mass,  but  an  altered  condition  of  the  part 
in  which  it  grows.  Again,  the  carcinomas  are  very  vascular,  or,  if  the  tumor 
itself  be  not  very  vascular  (for  example,  an  epithelioma),  tlie  vessels  which 
supply  the  parts  immediately  around  it  are  always  large  and  full. 

Other  general  characters  of  carcinoma  dej)end  upon  the  part  attacked,  and 
upon  changes  which  the  tumor  undergoes.  Thus,  the  hard  and  the  soft  varie- 
ties, and  the  typical  epitheliomas,  are  all  liable  to  fall)/  and  caseous  degeneration^ 
and  these  changes,  when  they  are  extensive,  naturally  produce  a  striking 
etfect  on  the  appearance  of  portions  of  the  tumor.  The  hard  carcinomas,  of 
the  breast  especially,  are  prone  to  shrink,  and,  by  shrinking,  become  still 
harder,  and  draw  in  toward  the  tumor  all  the  surrounding  tissues,  so  that  dis- 
tortion, puckering,  and  an  appearance  of  scarring,  are  produced.  Organization, 
with  the  exception  oi'  Jibrijication^  is  very  rare  in  carcinoma.  Bone  and  car- 
tilage are  scarcely'  ever  met  witn  ;  nor  is  calcification  more  frequent.  But  there 
is  one  transformation  of  the  tissues  of  carcinoma  which  is  not  by  any  means 
uncommon  in  the  tumors  of  several  parts,  a  transformation  so  striking  in 
the  effects  which  it  produces  that  it  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  tumors 
which  were  aftected  by  it  belonged  to  an  entirely  separate  class  of  carcinomas ; 
it  is  the  colloid  transformation.  Colloid  carcinomas  are  almost  always  easily 
recognized  by  their  gelatinous  appearance,  and  by  their  locular  structure. 
The  loculi  or  alveoli  are,  in  some  tumors,  very  large  ;  in  other  tumoi-s  so  small 
that  they  present  the  appearance  of  a  tine  network,  with  meshes  filled  with 
jelly,  or  viscid,  transparent  fluid,  softer  and  more  diffluent  than  jelly.  Colloid 
carcinomas  are  met  with  in  the  abdomen,  in  connection  witii  the  omentum 
and  mesentery,  and  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  down  to,  and  within,  the  rec- 
tum. They  occur,  too,  occasionally  in  other  parts,  such  as  tlie  breast.  They 
often  form  large  masses,  and  spread,  along  the  intestine  especially,  over  many 
inches  or  even  feet.  They  grow,  for  the  most  part,  slowly,  and  are  less  maligr- 
nant  than  the  carcinomas  of  the  same  parts  which  are  not  colloid,  as  if  the  col- 
loid change  of  structure  had  involved  some  change  of  property  or  capacity  in 
the  tumor,  fortunately  in  the  direction  of  rendering  it  less  capable  of  mischief; 
yet  they  run  the  same  course  as  other  carcinomas  of  the  same  part,  but  are 
slower  in  every  stage  of  it.  Thus,  the  colhnd  tumors  of  the  breast  are  slow 
of  growth,  late  in  returning  after  they  have  been  removed,  late  in  aflecting 
the  lym[»hatic  glands,  and  slow  to  aflect  other  organs.  But  they  may  do  all 
these  things,  provided  that  sufficient  time  is  granted  them.  The  reasons  for 
believing  colloid  carcinoma  to  be  only  a  modified  form  of  one  of  the  sub- 
classes, are  shortly  these :  it  is  sometimes  found  in  combination  with  one  of 
the  other  forms,  the  spheroidal-celled  especially,  and  the  gradual  transition 
of  the  one  into  the  other  can  be  clearly  traced  ;  the  cells  which  are  seen  in 
the  colloid  material  resemble  those  found  in  other  carcinomas  ;  and  the  course 
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of  the  disease  is  similar  to  that  of  other  carcinomas  of  the  same  part,  but 
somewhat  more  prolonged. 

True  c<niihifnitio)ts  of  carcinoma  with  otht'r  tumors  are  not  common.  Oc- 
casionally a  combination  with  adenoma  or  fibro-adenonia  is  observed  in  the 
breast,  and  the  sujutosition  is  that  an  adenoma  or  tibro-adenoma  of  the  breast 
has  been  transformed  into  a  carcinoma.  Combinations  with  pajjilioma  also 
are  met  with.  An  ei>ithelioma  may  commence  as  a  simjile  warty  irrowth,  and 
the  warty  condition  may  remain  long  after  the  epithelial  transformation  has 
occurred. 

Again,  it  is  probable  that  combinations  of  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  do 
occur.  I  have  once  or  twice  seen  tumors  of  which  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  deciding  whether  the  disease  was  sarcoma  or  carcinoma.  The  elements  of 
both  kinds  of  tumor  appeared  to  be  mingled  in  such  a  manner  that  a  com- 
bination-tumor was  suggested.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  relation 
to  such  tumors,  that  the  connective  tissue  of  a  carcinoma  may  consist  of 
spindle-cells  or  fibre-cells,  as  in  the  recurrent  carcinoma  of  which  mention 
has  been  made. 

What  has  been  already  said  of  the  microscopic  characters  of  carcinoma  need 
only  be  supplemented  here  by  one  or. two  remarks  on  its  alveolar  structure. 
This  is  not  nearly  so  universal  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  impoi'tance 
which  has  often  been  attached  to  it.  It  scarcely  exists  in  squamous-celled 
carcinoma  (epithelioma),  and  is  almost  always  absent  in  columnar-celled  carci- 
noma. In  the  young  spheroidal-celled  tumors,  the  alveoli  are  for  the  most 
part  the  full  sacs  or  tubelets  of  the  gland.  In  the  older  tumors,  the  connec- 
tive tissue  forms  spaces  or  alveoli  of  various  shapes,  in  which  epithelial  cells 
are  closely  packed.  In  the  soft  tumors  the  alveoli  are  large  and  numerous, 
and  the  stroma  is  scanty  ;  in  the  hard  tumors  the  stroma  is  abundant,  and  the 
alveoli  are  small ;  while  in  the  withered,  scirrhous  tumors  the  stroma  is  very 
coarse  and  plentiful,  the  alveoli  are  reduced  to  mere  fissures,  and  the  cells  are 
shrunken  or  degenerated  to  a  mass  of  molecules. 

Carcinoma,  like  sarcoma,  is  liable  to  inflame  and  even  suppurate,  but  the 
liability  is  not  great.  Occasionally  the  formation  of  a  carcinoma  is  preceded 
by  the  signs  of  inflammation,  or  is  ushered  in  by  an  inflammation,  a  circum- 
stance doubly  interesting,  since  it  complicates  the  early  diagnosis  and  opens  the 
important  question  of  the  relations  of  carcinoma  to  inflammation.  The  ulce- 
ration of  carcinomas  is  much  more  frequently  observed  than  the  ulceration  of 
sarcomas.  The  tumors  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  almost  invariably 
ulcerate,  and  the  tumors  of  the  breast,  if  they  be  left  long  enough  without  ope- 
ration, very  frequently  ulcerate.  Not  so  the  carcinomas  of  the  testis,  where 
the  tumor  may  attain  a  large  size  and  produce  numerous  secondary  tumors 
without  breaking.  The  character  of  the  ulcer  is  usually  significant  of  the 
disease.  The  edges  are  often  raised  and  nodular,  and  the  surface  sometimes 
glazed  and  tuberous,  sometimes  ragged  and  sloughing,  sometiiues  deeply  ex- 
cavated and  irregular,  generally  foul,  and  scarcely  ever  healing,  while  in  every 
case  the  ulcer  is  a  loss  "of  substance  of  the  tumor  which  forms  its  immediate 
base  and  edges.  Thus,  in  the  breast,  the  tumor  becomes  adherent  to  the  skin, 
which  is  red  or  livid  when  the  adherence  is  complete,  and  becomes  actually 
a  part  of  the  tumor.  AVhen  the  ulcer  forms,  it  is  as  if  a  hollow^  were  scooped 
out  of  the  substance  of  the  mass. 

Symptoms  and  Course  of  Carcinomata. — The  clinical  characters  of  carci- 
noma naturally  vary  with  the  form  of  the  disease  and  with  the  part  attacked, 
and  there  are  very  few  characters  which  are  conmion  to  the  carcinomas  of  all 
parts.  Among  these,  the  character  of  infiltration  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent.    In  the  skin,  tho  tongue,  the  oesophagus,  the  breast,  the  testis — in  truth 
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wherever  carcinoma  grows — it  infiltrates  the  affected  part.  The  outward  signs 
ot' infiltration  arc  induration  and  inin)oi)ility.  The  degree  of"  innnohility  de- 
jicndn  on  the  nature  of  the  part  afiec-tc-d  and  the  stage  of  the  disease.  An 
epithelioma  is,  at  its  eonnneneenient,  fixed  to  the  skin,  or  mucous  membrane, 
and  moves  only  with  these  structures,  hut  in  a  later  stage  it  may  connect 
them  with  deejter  and  lesa  movable  parts,  and  the  fixation  may  become 
complete.  A  carcinoma  of  the  mamma  is,  in  its  earliest  condition,  an  indu- 
rated portion  of  the  gland,  but  is  as  freely  movable  as  the  gland  itself.  As 
the  disease  advances,  it  may  attach  the  att"ecte<l  portion  of  the  gland  to  the 
skill,  or,  worse  still,  to  the  peetoral  muscle,  or  even  to  the  ribs,  when  the  im- 
mobility becomes  com[»lete.  A  carcinoma  of  the  testis  att'ects,  as  far  as  its 
clinical  characters  are  concerned,  the  entire  organ  ;  the  scrotum  may  never 
become  adherent,  and  the  impaired  mobility  which  is  noticed  in  the  later 
stages  is  generally  due  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  tumor,  and  to  the  tliick- 
ening  and  stifiening  of  the  cord.  Continued  growth,  and,  where  the  disease  is 
superficial,  continual  advance  of  ulceration,  are  also  characters  significant  of 
carcinoma.  The  exception  which  occurs  in  the  shrinking  of  some  hard  car- 
cinomas of  the  breast,  must  of  course  be  borne  in  mind.  In  most  instances, 
the  growth  is  not  only  continuous,  but  rapid  in  comparison  with  the  growth 
of  all  other  tumors  of  the  same  part  except  sarcoma.  Few  carcinomas  attain 
a  large  size ;  indeed,  their  largest  bulk  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
that  of  some  of  the  sarcomas,  and  of  many  of  the  innocent  tumors.  A  i)rimary 
carcinoma  may  be  of  (piite  small  size,  even  when  it  is  the  parent  of  numerous 
secondary  tumors,  and,  when  general  carcinosis  is  far  advanced.  Multiple, 
primary  carcinomas  are  very  unusual,  much  more  so  than  multiple,  primary 
sarcomas. 

The  progress  of  a  carcinoma  is  almost  invariably  from  bad  to  worse. 
Spontaneous  cure,  even  by  sloughing  of  the  tumor,  is  almost  unknown.  But 
the  natural  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  terminates, 
are  varial>le,  and  influenced  by  many  circumstances.  Even  tumors  of  the 
same  organ  are  subject  to  marvellous  variation  in  the  length  of  life  vouch- 
safed to  the  patient.  A  carcinoma  of  the  breast  may  run  its  course  with 
every  detail  of  malignancy  in  three  or  four  months ;  and,  on  the  other  hand., 
well  authcniicated  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  carcinomas  of  the  breast  have 
existed  from  twelve  to  twenty  years,  and  have  not  then  ]>roduced  such  exten- 
sive morbid  changes  as  the  more  rapid  tumors  have  effected  in  a  quarter  of 
a  year.  But  the  general  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  infiltrate  and  fasten 
together  adjacent  structures,  to  affect,  in  many  instances,  the  neighboring 
lymphatic  glands,  and  to  produce  secondary  tumors  in  other  tissues  ana 
oro:ans. 

The  affection  of  lymphatic  glands  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  it  has 
been  regarded  as  essentially  a  character  of  carcinoma,  almost  alone  sufficient 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  malignant  tumors.  This  is  a  false  imjiression, 
which  is  corrected  in  this,  and  in  the  section  on  sarcoma.  All  carcinomas 
do  not  affect  the  lymphatic  glands,  but  all  carcinomas  of  certain  organs  and 
tissues  affect  them.  The  glands  first  affected  are  those  which  stand  in  a 
direct  anatomical  relation  to  the  part  in  which  the  primary  disease  is  situated  ; 
but  the  period  at  which  the  lymphatic  glands  become  affected  is  subject  to 
the  widest  variation.-  Thus,  a  carcinoma  of  the  breast  may  l)e  first  noticed 
simultaneously  with  affection  of  the  axillary  glands,  and,  althouo;!!  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  secondary  to  the  former,  there  is  very  Tittle  doubt 
that  the  interval  between  the  two  diseases  has  not  been  very  long,  perhaps  only 
a  few  weeks.  In  contrast  to  this  rapidity  of  extension,  there  are  cases  of 
carcinoma  of  the  breast  in  which  affection  of  the  glands  has  been  deferred 
five,  seven,  or  eight  yeai^s.     When  a  gland  is  once"  involved,  although  ^he 
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affection  iii:iv  liavo  \)oou  lonir  (Iclayod,  tlio  disease  often  spreads  quickly  from 
inland  to  Lclii'id,  and  tliis  hotore  any  individual  one  of  a  i;rouj)  of  iriands  lias 
aoiuirc'd  a  notable  nize.  XotlnuiC  is  more  deceptive  than  tlie  injpression 
gained  l»y  feeling  a  full  axilla.  AVhat  has  appeared  to  he  a  ningle,  slightly 
enlarged  inland,  ]»roves,  in  many  instances,  on  opening  the  axilla,  to  be  only 
one  of  a  large  gi-oup  of  diseased  glands,  each  of  which  is  of  considerable  size. 
Two  very  inteivsting  questions  in  connection  with  this  subject  deserve 
attention:  iirst,  whether  glands  which  are  enlarged  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  a  carcinoma,  and  in  the  lymi»hatic  course,  are  necessarily  carci- 
nomatous ;  second,  whether  glands  which  are  not  obviously  enlarged  may 
nevertheless  be  carcinomatous.  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  manifestly 
neicative.  A  gland  beneath  the  jaw,  in  a  case  of  epithelioma  of  the  tongue, 
may  be  enlarged,  and  the  enlargement  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
ei>i*thelioma,  yet  there  may  be  no  carcinoma  in  the  lyniphatic  gland.  In 
proof  of  whit'h,  in  more  than  one  instance,  such  a  gland  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  when  the  primary  disease  has  been  removed  ;  the  swelling  of  the 
gland  has  entirely  subsided  after  removal  of  the  ulcer,  and  the  patient 
has  been  free  from  all  signs  of  carcinoma  after  the  lapse  of  several  years. 
It  is,  however,  quite  clear  that,  unless  there  be  some  well  marked  contra- 
indication to  tlie  removal  of  such  glands,  no  reliance  should  be  placed  in 
l>ractiee  on  this  exceptional  condition.  The  second  question  may  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  For  it  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  circumstance,  after  an 
operation  for  carcinoma,  to  see  the  glands  slowly  enlarge,  although  at  the 
time  of  the  operation  they  appeared  to  be  quite  healthy,  or,  at  least,  no  en- 
largement of  them  could  be  discovered.  Of  such  cases  it  must  be  surmised, 
either  that  a  separate  outbreak  of  carcinoma  has  occurred  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  or  that  they  w^ere  already  attected  when  the  primary  tunior  was 
removed.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  view :  if 
there  were  no  other  proof,  the  histological  resemblance  of  the  disease  of  the 
glands  to  the  primary  disease  would  suffice  to  decide  the  question. 

In  some  cases,  cords  formed  by  thickened  or  swollen  lymphatics  can  be 
felt  between  the  enlarged  glands  and  the  primary  disease.     But  this  is  not 
invariably  the  case :  indeed,  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  parts  atfected  may 
render  it  impossible  to  distinguish  these  lymjihatic  cords  even  if  they  exist. 
Where  they  can  be  distinguished,  they  should  be  regarded  as  undoubtedly 
carcinomatous  in  all  questions  relative  to  treatment.     Their  structure,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  glands  become  atfected  without  disease  of  the  inter- 
vening lymphatics,  were  discussed  in  the  introductory  portion  of  this  article. 
The  production  of  secondary  tumors  in  structures  other  than   the  glands, 
depends  partly  on  the  seat  of  the  primary  atiection,  and  perhaps  i)artly  on 
the  variety  of  the  carcinoma.     The  secondary  tumors  usually  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  primary  disease,  so  much  so  that  the  charactei's  of  a 
secondar}'  tumor  of  the  liver  may  indicate  the  nature  and  even  the  probable 
seat  of  the  primary  growth.     The  liver  and  the  lungs  are  the  parts  most  fre- 
quently attacked  by  secondary  tumors;  but  the  skin,  bones,  brain,  heart, 
kidneys,  and  other  tissues  and  organs,  are  also  liable.     The  soft,  spheroidal- 
celled  carcinomas  of  sucli  parts  as  the  breast  and  testis  are  the  tumors  from 
which  the  widest  dissemination  may  be  expected.    Slowly  growing  and  hard 
squamous-celled  carcinomas  (epitheliomas)  of  the  lip  and  scrotum  exhibit 
very  little  tendency  to  dissemination.     As  in  the  afiection  of  lymphatic 
glands,  so  in  the  formation  of  other  secondary  tumors,  there  exists  the  widest 
ditierence  in  res|tect  to  the  [leriod  at  which   the  dissemination  is  etiected. 
The  same  kind  of  tumor,  in  the  same  parts,  may  produce  numerous  secondai-y 
growths  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  its  first  appearance,  or  not  till  after 
many  years. 
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The  germs  of  the  secondary  tumors  are  carried  in  most  instances  by  the 
blood,  and  thus  the  lungs,  whose  capillaries  are  the  first  to  receive  the 
returning  blood,  are  exposed  above  all  organs  to  contagion.  The  blood  from 
tumors  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  spfccn,  and  the  pancreas,  first  passes 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  liver,  and  to  this  cause  the  frequency  with  which 
secondary  tumors  of  the  liver  occur  is  partly  to  be  attributed.  In  connection 
with  this  point  some  singular  fact?  deserve  to  be  recorded.  The  blood  from, 
a  part  in  which  a  carcinonia  is  situated  may  be  returned  [)artly  through  the 
portal,  partly  through  the  general  circulation.  Facilities  are  thus  afforded 
for  the  introduction  of  tumor-germs  into  both  liver  and  lungs.  But,  while 
the  former  is  abundantly  inoculated,  and  becomes  the  scat  of  numerous 
growths,  the  latter  are  quite  free  from  secondary  tumors.  An  illustration  of 
these  conditions  may  be  observed  in  squamous-cclled  carcinomas  of  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach  ;  or,  rather,  of  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus.  It 
might  be  imai!:ined  that  the  liver  was  preferred  in  these  cases  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  "the  cardia ;  but  that  it  is  not  merely  a  quest  i(-»n  of  proximity, 
may  be  assumed  when  it  is  found  that  squamous-cclled  carcinomas  of  the 
hi*>-her  portions  of  the  oesophagus  scarcely  ever  produce  secondary  tumors  in 
the  lungs,  and,  in  the  few  instances  in  which  they  do  so,  probably  inoculate 
the  lungs  through  the  air-passages  rather  than  through  the  bloodvessels. 
From  aknowledge  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  tissue  of  the  lungs 
does  not  atford  asuitable  nidus  for  the  reception  and  growth  of  squaraous- 
celled  carcinoma  originating  in  the  oesophagus,  unless,  perhaps,  under  peculiar 
conditions — such,  for  example,  as  the  introduction  into  them  of  an  actual 
mass  or  lump,  such  as  may  be  conveyed  by  the  inspired  air.  It  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  argued  that  the  tissue  of  the  liver  altbrds  a  favorable  nidus, 
and  that  the  disease  seizes  greedily  on  it  through  the  opening  which  is  ottered 
by  the  portal  circulation.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  further  question  may  be 
asked,  why  germs  which  have  passed  through  the  ca])illaries  of  the  lungs  are 
not  conveyed  to  the  liver  and  other  organs,  whose  tissues  are  better  fitted  to 
receive  and  mature  them  ?  Possibly  they  do  pass  through  the  pulmonary 
circulation ;  if  so,  it  must  be  assumed  that  their  vitality  is  destroyed,  and  that 
they  are  rendered  incapable  of  development  by  changes  effected  in  them  on 
their  passage.  If  they  are  arrested  in  the  lungs,  it  must  be  assumed  that  they 
remain  immature,  or  perish  in  consequence  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  nidus. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  arise  others  equally  interesting  and  im- 
portant. Supposing,  as  appears  probable,  that  secondary  tumors  are  due  to 
the  conveyance  by  the  blood  of  germs  aerived  from  the  primary  disease,  why 
is  the  entrance  of  the  germs  into  the  blood  deferred  for  months  or  even  years, 
when,  as  we  know  full  well,  the  vessels  in  the  interior  of  a  malignant  tumor 
are,  in  most  instances,  very  weak-walled  and  easily  penetrated?  Again,  when 
the  germs  have  certainly  made  their  way  into  the  blood,  and  fresh  germs 
may  be  assumed  to  be  continually  entering  the  blood  and  circulating  through 
the  body,  why  is  the  dissemination  in  most  cases  so  limited?  ClauzeP  has 
shown  that,  in  certain  cases  of  melanosis,  colored  granules  or  molecules  are 
easily  detected  in  the  blood,  the  urine,  and  the  vomit,  and  that  the  presence 
of  these  bodies  indicates  the  occurrence  of  dissemination.  If  we  regard  these 
bodies  as  the  germs  of  the  disease,  we  must  acknowledge  that  they  exist  in 
large  quantity  throughout  the  body,  while  the  dissemination  may  be  limited 
to  a  single  tissue  or  organ.  In  part  answer  to  these  inquiries,  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  may  be  assumed :  That  germs  of  tumors  are  often  present 
in  the  blood  long  before  dissemination  takes  place,  but,  either  from  defective 
vitality  in  themselves,  or  from  too  great  vitality  and  consequent  power  of 
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resistanoc  in  \]\v  tissues,  do  not  obtain  a  hold  even  in  suitable  soils;  for 
it  must  be  admitted  that  all  soils  are  not  equally  suitable  for  the  reception 
and  development  of  the  germs  of  tumors.  Second,  that  the  dissemination  is 
not  necessarily  associated  with  great  activity  of  the  }irimary  tumor,  although 
the  most  active  primary  tumors  are  those  which  generally  are  earliest  and 
most  widely  disseminated.  For  we  occasionall}'  meet  with  cases  in  which 
dissemination  has  occurred  in  connection  with  old  and  withered  scirrhous  car- 
cincunas,  whose  very  existence  has  almost  been  forgotten,  and  which  have 
exhibited  no  signs  of  renewed  activity.  There  may,  of  course,  be  a  revival 
of  activity  in  the  outlying  parts  of  such  a  tumor,  of  small  extent,  and  con- 
cealed in  the  depth  of  the  tissues  in  which  the  tumor  lies ;  but,  if  the  case 
be  judged  on  its  apparent  merits,  the  original  tumor  is  perfectly  quiescent. 
In  all  considerations  relating  to  the  occurrence  of  secondary  tumors,  the  pos- 
sibility, nay,  i^robability,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  each  secondary  growth 
may  be  the  parent  of  later  secondary  growths,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not 
necessary  to  trace  back  to  the  primary  growth  the  origin  of  every  secondary 
tumor.  Thus,  a  primary  tumor  of  the  breast  may  be  the  source  of  secondary 
tumors  in  the  lungs,  and  these  in  turn  of  secondary — or  tertiary,  in  point  of 
origin — tumors  in  the  liver  and  the  kidneys. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  carcinoma,  that  is  of  carcinoma  of  external 
or  easily  accessible  parts,  is  in  most  instances  easy.     The  comi^aratively  rapid 
growth  of  the  tumor,  the  manner  and  rapidity  of  its  progress,  the  imi)lica- 
tion  of  surrounding  structures,  the  affection  in  many  cases  of  the  neighbor- 
ino-  glands,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  dissemination  of  tumors,  are  signs  sufficient 
to  enable  a  surgeon  to  distinguish  carcinoma  from  any  of  the  innocent  growths. 
The  diagnosis  between  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  is,  of  course,  not  so  easy ;  in 
some  instances,  and  more  particularly  in  the  tumors  of  certain  parts,  it  may 
be  impossible.     Thus,  between  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  of  the  testicle  it  may 
be  quite  impossible  to  distinguish,  even  after  removal,  unless  the  presence  of 
cartilage  proves  the  disease  to  be  sarcoma.     But  in  some  parts  which  are 
liable  to  both  diseases,  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  much  less  difficult  by  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  one  tumor  which  arc  rarely  exhibited  by  the  other.     In 
the  breast,  sarcoma  is  in  the  first  instance,  and  sometimes  till  late  in  the  dis- 
ease, usually  much  more  movahle  than  carcinoma ;  it  frequently  contains 
cysts ;  it  forms  a  much  more  bulky  tumor ;  it  does  not  aftect  the  axillary 
glands ;  and  the  ulceration  from  which  it  sometimes  suffers  differs  widely 
from  the  ulceration  of  carcinoma.     The  characters  of  the  ulcer  in  both  dis- 
eases have  been  described  and  need  not  be  repeated.     Again,  extreme  diffi- 
culty is  sometimes  experienced   in  distinguishing  between  carcinoma  and 
inflammatory  swelling.    Generally,  the  symptoms  of  inflanmiation  are  absent 
in  cases  of  carcinoma.    But  they  may  be  present  certainly  in  as  great  measure 
as  in  some  chronic  inflanmiations,  and  the  ill-defined  tumor  with  the  slight 
signs  of  inflammation  renders  the  diagnosis  very  uncertain.    The  difficulty  is 
made  greater  by  two  circumstances :  first,  a  carcinoma  may  become  actually 
inflamed,  and  suppurate ;  second,  an  inflammation  with  or  without  suppura- 
tion may  immediately  precede  the  formation  of  a  carcinoma.    In  the  presence 
of  these  complications  the  diagnosis  may  be  at  first  impossible,  and  in  many 
cases  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  careful  watching  of  the  case.    It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  even  the  presence  of  enlarged  glands  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  inflammation.    The  enlarged  glands  of  inflammation  are,  however,  gen- 
erally less  hard  and  more  tender  than  those  of  carcinoma.     The  diagnosis 
of  carcinoma  dei)ends,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  on  several  or  many 
ass(K!iated  conditions.    Thus,  the  age  of  the  patient  is  always  a  matter  of  im- 
portance ;  for,  however  closely  a  tumor  in  a  child  may  resemble  carcinoma, 
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the  tender  age  of  the  patient  entirely  shuts  out  the  probability  of  carcinoma. 
The  situation  of  the  tumor  is  not  less  important.  Xot  only  are  certain  situa- 
tions much  more  liable  than  others,  but  some  situations,  as  the  bones  and 
muscles,  are  impossible  to  primary  carcinoma.  The  sex  of  the  patient  often 
affects  the  diagnosis,  in  the  case  of  squamous-celled  carcinoma  of  the  lip  or 
tongue  for  instance.  These  and  other  similar  ])oints  will  therefore  always  be 
taken  into  the  account,  in  addition  to  the  local  characters  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  carcinoma  is  invariably  bad,  for  the  natural 
progress  is  in  every  case  toward  death.  But  there  is  the  widest  diversity, 
Doth  in  the  duration  and  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  There  is  great  diversity 
not  only  between  the  carcinomas  of  diifcrent  parts  of  the  body  and  between 
diifcrent  forms  of  carcinoma,  but  even  in  a  number  of  cases  of  carcinoma  of 
similar  structure  of  the  same  part.  Thus,  although  spheroidal-celled  carci- 
noma of  the  breast  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  fatal  in  from  two  to  three  or  four 
years,  patients  have  been  known  to  live  for  more  than  twenty  yeai*s  with  this 
disease.  The  great  differences  which  exist  in  the  tendency  to  dissemination, 
and  in  the  extent  to  which  dissemination  takes  place,  have  been  spoken  of  in 
previous  pages.  It  may  generally  be  foretold  with  certainty  that  a  patient 
with  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  or  the  oesophagus  will  not  live  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  that  a  patient  with  carcinoma  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  face,  especially 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  orbit  (rodent  ulcer),  will  in  all  probability  live 
for  many  years.  It  may  with  equal  certainty  be  foretold  that  the  disease  in 
the  last  case  will,  if  unchecked,  produce  extensive  and  hideous  ravages ;  and 
it  may  be  said  of  the  first  two  cases  that  the  patients  are  killed  thus  early 
owing  to  the  advantageous  position  which  the  carcinoma  unfortunately  com- 
mands. Operation,  if  very  free  and  early,  may  produce  a  most  beneficial 
eftect  on  the  prognosis,  but  the  eftect  is  largely  infiuenced  by  the  situation  of 
the  growth.  The  best  results  of  free  removal  are  observed  in  the  case  of 
squamous-celled  carcinoma  of  the  lip  and  scrotum,  w^here  the  operation  not 
infrequently  is  efiectual  in  completely  curing  the  disease.  A  good  result  may 
also  be  expected  from  the  removal  of  squamous-celled  carcinomas  of  the  skin 
of  various  parts,  if  the  disease  be  not  advanced.  The  more  slowly  growing 
carcinomas  of  the  rectum  may  be  removed  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 
But  the  prospect  becomes  more  gloomy  in  the  case  of  carcinomas  of  the  testis 
and  the  breast.  And  in  those  of  the  tongue  and  upper  jaw,  only  a  faint  hope 
can  be  entertained  that  the  disease  will  be  completely  arrested,  or  even  long 
retarded. 

Treatment. — In  spite  of  the  effect  which  the  removal  of  a  carcinoma  may 
produce  on  the  prognosis,  it  does  not  follow  that  an  operation  should  be  prac- 
tised on  every  tumor  which  is  removable.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  all  cases  of  carcinoma  which  are  uncomplicated,  and  in  which  the 
tumor  is  accessible,  should  be  treated  by  free  operation.  But  each  indi- 
vidual case  must  be  judged  on  its  merits,  and  the  considerations  which  guide 
our  conduct  in  deciding  on  operations  for  other  causes,  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  treatment  of  carcinoma.  It  is  often  prudent,  and  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  patient,  not  to  remove  a  shrivelled  carcinoma  of  the  breast  (Plate  XXIV.), 
even  when  the  tumor  is  easily  removable  and  there  is  no  glandular  enlarge- 
ment. For  it  sometimes  appears  as  if  a  disease  which  was  previously  quies- 
cent, and  likely  to  remain  almost  unchanged  during  yeai*s,  is  started  into 
fresh  activity  by  an  operation.  It  recurs,  and  the  recurrent  growth  exhibits 
an  activity  and  power  which  would  never  have  been  looked  for  in  the  pri- 
mary disease.  Ulcerated  carcinomas  of  the  breast,  with  wide  affection  of  the 
integument,  especially  when  there  are  many  separate  nodules  in  the  sur- 
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romulin*'"  skin  aiitl  snbciitancous  tissue,  arc  very  unsuitable  for  operation. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  atl'cction  of  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands 
seriouslv  coni}tlicate8  the  question  of  removal  of  a  carcinoma,  and  may  render 
inadvisjible  an  ojieration  which  might  otherwise  be  undertaken.  But  gland- 
ular ailcction  must  not  be  allowed  to  exercise  too  powerful  an  influence  in 
dcH'idinic  against  an  operation,  j)rovided  that  the  glands,  the  primary  disease, 
and  theintcrvening  tissues,  in  which  the  lymj)haticH  lie,  can  be  freely  removed. 
That  the  prognosis  is  less  good  in  such  a  case,  admits  of  no  question  ;  for,  in 
adilition  to  the  increased  difficulty  in  completely  removing  the  disease,  affec- 
tion of  the  glands  indicates  a  more  advanced  stage  of  malignancy  of  the 
carcinoma.  J5ut  the  success  which,  of  late  years,  has  attended  operations 
conducted  on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore,  justifies  the  operative  treatment 
of  such  cases.  Ilecurrence  of  a  carcinoma,  cither  in  the  site  of  the  original 
tumor,  or  of  the  glands  which  have  been  removed,  may  be  met  by  rejieated 
operations,  provided  that  the  recurrent  disease  be  easily  accessible ;  and  at 
each  operation  every  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  wide  of  the  disease.  The 
dissemination  of  carcinoma  generally  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  surgery  ; 
even  if  the  disseminated  tumors  be  removable,  their  presence  indicates  a 
malignancy  so  advanced  that  operation  would  but  add  one  more  distress  to 
those  which  already  afflict  the  patient.  Where  a  carcinoma  is  so  situated 
that  it  can  be  very  completely  removed  by  amputation  of  a  limb,  that  method 
should  always  be  preferred,  unless  the  disease  be  a  small  skin  tumor  of  recent 
origin,  and  still  limited  to  the  superficial  tissues. 

The  spheroidal-celled  or  glandular-celled  carcinomas  form  perhaps  the  most 
common  of  the  three  subclasses.  Their  chief  seat  is  the  female  breast,  but  they 
occur  also  in  the  male  breast,  in  the  parotid  and  other  salivary  glands,  in  the 
testicle,  the  antrum,  the  liver,  and  other  organs.  Secondarily,  they  affect  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  the  bones,  the  lungs,  and  other  of  the  viscera.  They 
form  in  most  instances  definite  tumors,  and  comprise  most  of  the  typical 
hard  and  soft  carcinomas.  Their  origin  and  minute  structure  have  been 
sufficiently  described,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  here  that  the  typical 
alveolar  structure  of  carcinoma  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  tumors  of  this 
Bubclass.  They  are  very  liable  to  fatty  and  caseous  degeneration  ;  and  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  true  colloid  carcinomas  are  glandular-celled  tumors.  Wast- 
ing or  withering  belongs  also  almost  exclusively  to  these  tumors.  Combina- 
tions with  adenoma  or  fibro-adenoma  are  occasionally  met  with.  Cysts  are 
formed  in  some  of  the  glandular-celled  carcinomas,  but  are  not  of  frequent 
occurrence ;  cystoid  cavities,  due  to  degeneration  and  softening  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tumor,  are  much  more  common.  In  their  gradual  growth,  these 
tumors  implicate  the  skin  and  produce  typical  cancerous  ulcers,  but  ulcera- 
tion is  usually  late,  and  may  never  take  place.  As  the  disease  advances, 
small  secondary  nodules  may  form  in  the  integuments  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  tumor,  the  glands  may  become  eidarged,  and  the  disease  may  be  dissemi- 
nated in  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  bones,  and  other  parts. 

The  squamous-celled  carcinomas  (epitheliomas)  differ  in  several  important 
respects  from  those  which  have  just  been  described.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  superficial,  affecting  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  but  are  occasion- 
ally found  primarily  in  more  deeply  seated  structuivs.  They  may  grow  from 
the  skin  of  any  region  of  the  body,  but  they  especially  affect  the  face,  the  lower 
lip,  the  scrotum,  and  the  anus.  Of  the  mucous  membranes,  they  attack  those 
of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  of  the  larynx  and  a'sophagus,  of  the  penis 
and  vulva.  Of  the  deeper  structures,  the  upper  jaw  may  be  adduced  as  an 
example,  almost  indeed  the  sole  example.     Yet  even  here  the  disease  almost 
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unquestiomibly  extends  up  into  the  antrum  througli  the  alveolar  process  of 
the  jaw,  from  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  which  it  originates.  Althoui;h  a  few 
of  tiie  epitheliomas  produce  soft  tumors  resembling  tlie  tyjiical  medullary  can- 
cer, the  tendency  of  e}»ithelioma  may  be  said  to  1k',  not  to  produce  a  tumor. 
Scarcely  has  a  lump  formed,  when  its  sui)erficial  portions,  always  closely  con- 
nected with  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  ulcerate,  and  the  a])pearance  of  the 
disease  thenceforth  is  that  of  a  foul  and  often  ragged  ulcer,  with  an  indurated 
base  and  edges.  The  induration  is  in  many  cases  so  narrow  that  the  tumor  is 
lost  sight  ofin  the  ulcer.  In  the  microscopic  structure,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  tlie  alveolar  structure  is  more  often  absent  than  present.  The  surface- 
epithelium  can  be  seen  dipping  down  in  colunms  or  masses  into  the  subjacent 
tissues,  and,  as  the  deeper  structures  are  reached,  the  epithelium  advances 
into  them  in  cords  or  cylinders  of  cells,  always  continuous,  but  jjursuing  an 
irregular  course,  now  narrower,  now  wider,  now  putting  forth  knobs  or  buds, 
and  always  anastomosing  at  short  intervals.  The  intervening  space  is  occu- 
pied by  the  natural  tissues,  infiltrated  with  cells  resembling  leucocytes.  The 
impression  produced  by  the  appearance  of  these  cylinders  of  epithelial  n-ells, 
is  that  they  are  formed  and  contained  within  some  definite  channels — an 
impression  very  likely  to  be  true.  The  epitheliomas  are  liable  to  fatty  and 
ciiseous  degeneration,  but  rarely  to  the  same  extent  as  the  spheroidal-celled 
carcinomas.  The  central  cells  of  the  characteristic  cell-nests  or  epithelial 
globes  are  prone  to  colloid  transformation.  Wasting,  such  as  happens  to  the 
spheroidal-celled  tumors,  is  very  rare. 

The  surface  of  an  epithelioma  is,  not  infrequently,  papillary,  for,  with  the 
tendency  to  grow  downwards  into  the  subjacent  tissues,  which  is  the  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  disease,  there  is  a  simultaneous  tendency  to  the  putting 
forth  of  papillary  outgrowths  from  the  surface.  These  usually  perish  with 
the  progress  of  the  ulceration.  Cysts  are  scarcely  ever  formed,  and  even 
cystoid  cavities  are  rare.  Multiple,  primary  epitheliomas,  like  multiple,  pri- 
mary carcinomas  of  every  variety,  are  very  rare.  But  after  the  primary 
disease  has  existed  for  a  certain  period,  it  is  not  unusual  in  some  situations, 
as  in  the  oesophagus,  to  observe  a  few,  or  even  many  nodules  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  primary  epithelioma,  or  even  extending  a  considerable  dis- 
tance beyond  it.  The  lymphatic  glaiids  are  liable  to  be  affected  b}'  epithelioma, 
but  the  liability  depends  on  the  situation  of  the  primary  disease.  Epithe- 
lioma may  become  generalized,  hut  wide-spread  dissemination  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  this  disease  to  terminate  without  the 
formation  of  any  secondary  tumors.  The  liver  and  lungs  are,  perhaps,  more 
frequently  afi:ected  than  other  organs,  but  the  kidneys  and  the  heart  may  be 
the  seat  of  secondary  epithelioma,  and  growths  may  form  in  the  bones  and 
other  tissues.  The  diagnosis  of  epithelioma,  in  all  j»arts  in  which  it  can  be 
reached,  deserves  especial  notice.  It  is,  for  the  most  jiart,  easy :  the  foul 
ulcer  with  its  irregular  surface  and  absence  of  granulations ;  the  induration 
of  the  base  and  edges,  often  extending  far  beyond  the  ulcer ;  the  spreading 
of  the  disease ;  its  situation — these  and  other  features  in  individual  cases  are 
quite  sutficient  to  decide  the  nature  of  the  malady.  But  it  sometimes  liajv 
pens  that  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  making  a  diagnosis  between 
epithelioma  and  syphilitic  or  tubercular  ulcers.  In"  such  cases,  the  doubt 
raa^)^  be  dispelled  by  examining  with  the  microscope  a  scraping  of  the  surface 
of  the  ulcer,  as  recommended  on  a  preceding  page.  The  number  and  diver- 
sity of  the  epithelial  cells,  the  mother-cells,  an^  the  occasional  presence  of 
epithelial  globes  or  cell-nests,  serve  to  establish  the  identity  of  epithelioma. 

The  general  pathology-  of  the  eylindrical-celled  or  columnar-celled  carcinomas  is 
less  intimately  known  than  that  of  either  of  the  preceding  forms,  partly  be- 
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cause  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  tliem,  jind  partly  because  they  have  been 
re2:ar<k'(l  merely  as  a  variety  of  the  squamous-celled  carcinomas,  and  liave 
been  included  under  the  common  term  ei»ithclioma.  They  are  found  in  the 
rectum,  which  is  indeed  their  chief  seat,  the  intestines,  the  uterus,  the  an- 
trum, and  the  sinuses  of  the  nose,  and  in  the  ducts  of  some  of  the  secreting 
flands,  the  jtancreatic  duct  for  example.  They  present  the  same  characters 
of  intiltration  and  absence  of  capsule  as  do  the  other  carcinomas,  and  tend 
to  early  ulceration,  like  the  epitheliomas.  The  surface  of  the  tumor,  too,  is 
often  papillary,  or,  as  the  processes  are  soft  and  long,  it  may  more  fitly  be 
described  as  villous.  The  growth  of  the  disease  in  connection  with  the  sur- 
face-epithelium or  superficial  glands  of  mucous  membranes,  and  its  early 
ulceration,  account  for  the  association  of  this  disease  with  squamous  epithe- 
lioma. It  produces,  usually,  a  soft  growth,  which,  however,  feels  indurated 
in  comparison  with  the  very  soft  surrounding  structures.  As  in  epithelioma, 
60  in  this  disease,  the  tumor  is  often  thrown  in  the  shade  by  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  ulcer.  Allusion  must  be  made  to  one  important  feature 
in  the  microscopic  characters  of  this  form  of  carcinoma,  to  the  regularity, 
namely,  of  the  epithelium,  and  to  its  arrangement  as  in  the  normal  glands,  in 
some  of  the  more  slowly  growing  specimens.  The  glandular  arrangement  is 
60  perfect,  or  at  least  so  tittle  dilferent  from  that  observed  in  adenomatous 
polypi  of  the  same  part  (as  in  tbe  rectum),  that,  judging  from  the  microscopic 
characters  alone,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
columnar-celled  adenomas  and  carcinomas.  The  general  characters  of  infil- 
tration and  ulceration  are,  however,  distinctive  of  the  carcinomas.  The 
columnar-celled  carcinomas  are  not  particularly  liable  to  fatty  or  caseous 
degeneration ;  but  they  appear  to  be  subject  to  colloid  transformation.  Cysts 
and  cystoid  cavities  are  rarely  observed,  yet  cysts  occasionally  form  by 
changes  in  the  gland-like  structures  of  which  the  tumor  is  composed.  These 
tumors  may  afi:ect  the  lymphatic  glands,  but  do  not  necessarily  do  so.  And 
they,  more  often  perhaps  than  the  squamous-celled  carcinomas,  are  dissemi- 
nated, attacking  the  liver  with  especial  frequency. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Breast. — In  illustrating  the  foregoing  general  account  of 
carcinoma  by  short  sketches  of  the  carcinomas  of  special  parts  of  the  body  the 
breast  is  naturally  chosen  to  illustrate  the  spheroidal-celled  carcinomas.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  descriptions  which  have  been  given  of  hard 
and  soft  carcinoma  apply  nowhere  so  well  as  to  the  breast ;  that  the  remarks 
on  the  general  and  microscopic  characters  of  the  disease  are  in  great  measure 
dictatecl  by  our  experience  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast ;  that  the  statements 
respecting  the  limits  of  duration  of  cases  of  carcinoma  are  furnished  in  great 
measure  by  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast.  I  may  now  add  that  the  breast 
is  subject  to  spheroidal-celled  and  squamous-celled  carcinoma,  but  to  the 
former  at  least  a  hundred  times  as  frequently  as  to  the  latter.  The  squa- 
mous-celled tumors  are  almost  limited  to  the  rcijion  of  the  nipple.  The 
spheroidal-celled  tumors  attack  every  region  of  eitiier  breast  almost  without 
preference,  but  are,  perhaps,  a  little  more  inclined  to  the  upper  and  outer  seg- 
ment than  to  any  other.  The  disease  may  occur  in  women  after  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  has  been  attained,  but  is  rare  before  the  age  of  thirty.  It  com- 
mences in  the  majority  of  instances  during  the  period  between  forty  and 
fifty-five  years.  The  mode  of  onset  is  usually  by  an  ill-defined  swelling  in 
the  substance  of  the  mammary  gland,  or  rather  by  an  ill-defined  induration 
of  a  portion  of  the  gland,  Avhich  at  first  slowly,  then  more  quickly,  grows. 
But  the  tumor  may,  when  first  noticed,  be  as  large  as  a  hen's  eg^^  or  may 
attain  that  size  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

In  some  instances,  soon  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  tumor,  small 
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nodules  of  carcinoma  form  in  tlie  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  mam- 
mary region.  They  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  mammary  region,  but 
may  be  spread  widely  over  the  back  and  front  of  the  chest.  In  a  few  rare 
cases,  the  skin  of  the  breast  is  extensively  involved  by  carcinomatous  nodules, 
while  yet  the  mammary  gland  seems  almost  free  from  tumor.  The  nodules 
coalesce  and  transform  the  skin  into  a  hard,  stitf,  red,  or  reddish-brown  cov- 
ering, through  which  the  breast  can  be  no  longer  felt,  and  to  which  the  term 
"  sqidrrhe  en  cuirasse'^  has  been  applied.  It  is  very  unusual  for  both  breasts 
to  be  attacked  simultaneously  by  carcinoma,  or  even  for  both  breasts  to  be 
attacked  at  different  periods  in  the  same  patient ;  but  it  is  still  more  unusual 
for  cancer  to  occur  simultaneously  in  two  or  more  parts  of  the  same  breast. 
The  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  is  a  jiart  of  the  life  history  of 
carcinoma  of  the  breast,  may  occur  early  or  late  in  the  disease — within  two 
or  three  months  of  its  first  appearance,  or  not  till  after  many  (seven  or  eight) 
years.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease,  if  untreated  by  operation,  is 
about  two  and  a  quarter  years  ;  but  this  period  gives  no  idea  of  the  shortness 
of  the  course  in  some  instances,  or  of  its  extreme  length  in  others.  In  the  worst 
case  which  I  have  ever  seen,  death  occurred  within  four  months  of  the  time 
when  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  breast.  Both  breasts  were  affected, 
and  completely  transformed  into  masses  of  extreme  hardness,  but  in  neither 
case  larger  than  the  size  of  the  breast  before  becoming  diseased,  and  in  neither 
case  ulcerated,  although  adherent  to  the  skin.  The  glands  in  both  Uxillae 
were  enlarged  and  hard.  The  lungs  and  liver  were  occupied  by  canceroUs 
masses,  and  other  of  the  viscera  were  affected.  This  patient  had  early  pre- 
sented all  the  signs  of  cancerous  cachexia ;  she  had  become  sallow,  had  lost 
flesh  and  strength  and  spirits,  and  for  days  before  she  died  was  dusky  ^nd 
unconscious.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  an  aged  woman  with  a  large 
ulcerated  carcinoma  of  the  breast  of  many  years'  duration.  It  was  adherent 
to  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  probably  to  the  ribs,  and  extended  round  almost 
into  the  axilla.  It  discharged  offensively  and  bled  at  frequent  intervals,  for 
the  patient,  who  was  insane,  would  tear  her  dressings  off"  and  even  tear  the 
wound,  so  that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  it  was  thought  that  the  hemor- 
rhage would  kill  her.  Yet  she  lived  in  this  condition  many  years,  and  it 
was  only  towards  the  end  that  cachexia  became  established.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  cases  of  mammary  carcinoma  are  submitted  to  operation  m 
spite  of  the  admitted  fact  that  the  very  large  majority  of  those  operated  on 
die  within  a  short  period  of  the  disease.  Indeed,  only  a  very  small  percentage 
can  be  claimed  to  be  rescued  from  death  by  treatment. 

The  majority  of  patients  treated  by  operation  die  with  return  of  the  dis- 
ease in  sitUj  or  with  enlargement  of  the  axillary  glands  without  local  recur- 
rence, or  with  recurrence  in  the  axilla  after  removal  of  the  Ij'mphatic  glands. 
In  spite  of  these  discouraging  results  the  operation  continues  to  be  practised ; 
nay,  probably  grows  in  favor.  By  many  surgeons  it  is  re<>:arded  as  palliative, 
not  curative:  it  is  thought  to  diminish  the  liability  to  ulceration,  inasmuch 
as  the  disease  does  not  necessarily  recur  in  situ ;  to  remove  a  source  of  grave 
anxiety,  be  it  only  for  a  short  period ;  to  remove  a  cause  of  acute  pain  in  cer- 
tain instances ;  and  to  prolong  life  in  a  few  cases,  perhaps  for  a  few  mouths, 
or  even  more.  By  some  surgeons  it  is  looked  on  as  offering  a  very  slender 
chance  of  cure,  yet  still  the  only  chance.  And  by  a  few  surgeons  it  is  re- 
garded in  a  more  hopeful  light,  not  merely  as  a  possible  means  of  cure,  but 
as  a  means  which,  used  earlier  and  with  greater  freedom,  would  insure  a 
good  percentage  of  complete  recoveries.  Most  surgeons  remove  the  entire 
breast  even  when  the  tumor  is  comparatively  small ;  but  those  who  expect 
most  from  the  operation,  sweep  the  tumor  and  the  breast  completely  off, 
together  with  a  very  wide  area  of  integument,  and,  not  content  with  removing 
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axillary  e;laiul8  which  arc  decidedly  enlarged,  search  the  axilla  when  no 
onlartjonit'iit  can  he  felt,  and  remove  all  the  glandn  which  can  he  found. 
That  these  large  operations  are  fraught  with  grave  ilanger  to  life  is  unques- 
tioned ;  the  lonlinary  o})eration  of  removal  of  the  breast  is  a  com})aratively 
safe  procedure,  hut  these  extensive  removals  result  in  a  comparatively  large 
percentage  of  fatalities.  In  spite  of  this,  I  am  of  those  who  advocate  exten- 
sive ojitration  where  operation  is  deemed  advisable,  on  the  ground  that  the 
lesser  measure  often  fails  to  atford  even  tem})orary  relief,  and  tliat  tlie  larger 
measure  has  thus  far  proved  much  more  successful  in  atibrding  relief  and 
effecting  permanent  cures.  The  experiment  is  still  untried,  how  far  success 
would  he  increased  by  much  earlier  operations  than  are  customary  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  opportunities  of  carrying  out  the  experiment  seem  yet 
to  be  far  distant.  Partly  owing  to  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  women  to 
conceal  the  existence  of  a  tumor  of  the  breast,  partly  owing  to  the  ill-advice  of 
many  family  doctors,  carcinoma  of  the  breast  in  a  large  number  of  cases  does 
not  come  under  the  notice  of  the  operating  surgeon  till  three,  four,  six,  or 
more  months  have  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  tumor.  By  this 
time  the  skin  is  perhaps  adherent ;  the  tumor  is  no  longer  freely  movable ; 
the  axillary  glands  are  a  little  increased  in  size ;  and  by  thus  much  are  the 
probabilities  of  complete  removal  diminished. 

This  sketch  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  is  of  course  very  short,  but  a  much 
more  complete  account  of  the  disease  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  Diseases 
of  the  Breast. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Testicle. — The  testis  is  subject  to  spheroidal-celled  car- 
cinoma. The  disease  may  attack  adults  of  almost  everj-  age,  but  is  much 
more  frequently  met  with  after  35  years  than  earlier,  and  is  most  common 
between  the  ages  of  35  and  45.  It  never  aflects  both  testes.  It  follows  some- 
times on  a  blow  or  squeeze,  and  is  occasionally  attributed  to  friction  of  the  testis 
against  the  clothes.  The  tiimor  grows  steadily  and  often  quickly,  at  first  main- 
taining the  normal  or  nearly  normal  shape  of  the  body  of  the  testis,  but  after  a 
time  becoming  more  spheroidal  or  oval,  and  bulging  here  and  there.  The 
bulging  parts  are  usually  softer  than  the  rest  of  the  tumor,  and  sometimes 
fluctuate  with  the  fluctuation  of  a  soft  solid.  The  epididymis  soon  ceases  to  be 
distinguishable  as  a  separate  body ;  the  cord  becomes  a  little  thicker  than  its 
healthy  fellow.  If  now  the  tumor  be  cut  open,  it  usually  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  typical  soft  cancer.  The  whole  of  the  normal  structure  of  the  testis 
and  epididymis  is  swallowed  up  in  the  disease,  or  a  thin  layer  of  testis  struc- 
ture may  be  spread  out  over  a  part,  or  all,  of  the  surface  of  the  tumoro  Small 
areas  of  fatty  or  caseous  degeneration  may  be  present,  but  there  is  no  mucous 
tissue,  nor  cartilage,  nor  bone.  The  mass  is  inclosed  within  the  tunica  albugiuea, 
or  a  fibrous  covering  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  albuginea,  and  thus  is 
separated  from  the  scrotum,  which  is  rarely  adherent,  even  when  the  tumor 
is  of  large  size.  Ulceration  is,  therefore,  a  rare  event.  The  layers  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  are  often  adherent  to  each  other,  but  the  sac  may  contain 
fluid,  even  in  considerable  quantity.    Cysts  are  less  common  than  in  sarcoma. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  depends  chiefly  upon  the  continuous  growth  of 
the  tumor,  its  shaj^e,  its  general  elasticity  but  unequal  consistence,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fluid  drawn  oft'  by  a  puncture,  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  inflam- 
mation and  of  adherence  to  the  scrotum,  unless  the  disease  be  far  advanced. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  sarcoma  cannot,  in  most  instances,  he  distin- 
guished from  carcinoma,  and  that  the  diagnosis  is,  in  truth,  between  malig- 
nant disease,  on  the  one  hand,  and  innocent  tumors,  luematoceles,  or  inflam- 
matory afl'ections  of  various  kinds,  on  the  other  hand. 

Of  the  propriety  of  castration^  in  the  absence  of  any  contra-indication,  at 
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the  earliest  possible  date,  there  can  be  no  question  ;  for,  although  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  a  patient  has  been  authcjritatively  stated  to  be  alive  and 
free  from  all  signs  of  carcinoma,  a  year  or  more  after  castration,  are  very 
few,  still  the  percentage  of  such  cases  among  those  which  I  have  collected,  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  performance  of  the  operation.  Of  13  patients  whose 
subsequent  history  was  obtained,  2  were  quite  well  14  months  afterwards, 
and  1  at  the  end  of  3i  years.  AVere  there  no  other  ground  for  operation 
than  the  removal  of  a  large,  heavy,  and  sometimes  painful  tumor,  that  alone 
would  justify  castration,  for  local  recurrence  need  only  be  apprehended  when 
the  cord  is  very  large  and  obviously  diseased. 

The  natural  course  of  carcinoma  of  the  testis  is  to  produce  aftection  of  the 
iliac  and  lumbar  lymphatic  glands,  very  rarely  of  the  glands  in  the  groin, 
never,  indeed,  unless  the  scrotum  is  involved  in  the  primary  disease.  The 
glandular  enlargement  probably  takes  place  within  a  year  or  eighteen  months 
from  the  first  enlargement  of  the  testis  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  cer- 
tainly be  deferred  for  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  a  circumstance  which 
deserves  every  consideration,  as  it  bears  upon  the  usefulness  of  operation. 
Secondary  tumors  have  been  observed  m  the  lung,  the  liver,  the  breast,  the 
supra-renal  capsule,  and  the  omentum. 

Lingual  Carcinoma. — The  tongue  appears  to  be  subject  only  to  one  form 
of  carcinoma,  the  squamous-cellecl  (or  epithelioma).  The  disease  may  attack 
any  portion  of  the  tongue,  but  generally  aliects  its  sides  or  borders.  It  is 
much  more  common,  nearly  six  times,  in  males  than  in  females  ;  it  is  very  rare 
before  30  years  of  age,  and  occurs  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  in  persons 
between  40  and  60  years.  It  may  sometimes  be  traced  to  the  long-continued 
irritation  of  a  carious  tooth,  and  may  be  engrafted  on  a  tongue  which  has 
been,  during  many  years,  the  seat  of  chronic  superficial  inflammation  (ich- 
thyosis, psoriasis,  etc.).  In  no  structure  can  the  transition  from  chronic 
inflammation  to  epithelioma  be  more  readily  observed  than  in  the  tongue. 
The  disease  occasionally  forms  a  definite  tumor  which  presents  the  ajipear- 
ance  of  a  soft  cancer,  but  more  often  forms  an  irregular  ulcer  with  indurated 
base  and  edges.  Ulceration  is  almost  inevitable,  and  usually  occurs  at  a  very 
early  period.  As  the  disease  advances  hemorrhage  may  take  place,  and  the 
tongue  may  be  bound  down  by  extension  of  the  growth  to  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  and  gums ;  or  the  extension  may  be  towards  the  tonsils  and  arches  of 
the  palate,  or  may  involve  the  epiglottis  and  larynx. 

The  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  must  be  made  from  tertiary  syphilis  (gunmia 
and  gummatous  ulcer)  and  from  tubercular  ulcer.  In  most  cases  the  age  and  sex 
of  the  patient,  the  situation  of  the  disease,  the  surrounding  induration,  and  the 
absence  of  other  signs  or  history  of  syphilis  and  tubercle,  serve  to  distinguish 
carcinoma.  In  cases  of  difficulty  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  should  be  scraped, 
and  the  product  examined  microscopically  in  the  way  already  described.  The 
lymphatic  glands  are  involved  in  all  cases  which  are  not  treated,  or  not  cut 
short  by  accident.  A  very  few  months,  three  or  four,  will  suffice  in  some 
cases  for  the  disease  to  affect  the  glands,  and  the  glandular  aftection  is  very 
seldom  deferred  longer  than  six  months,  probably  never  longer  than  nine  or 
ten  mouths.  The  glands  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  primary  dis- 
ease are  generally  the  first  to  become  enlarged,  but  this  rule  is  not  without 
exception,  the  exception  being  due  probably  to  an  unusual  distribution  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  carcinoma  has  wider  or  deeper  rela- 
tions than  are  apparent  on  the  surface.  Unfortunately,  the  aftected  glands 
speedily  acquire  intimate  relations  with  the  surrounding  structures ;  they 
lose  their  mobility,  and  their  removal  is  thus  rendered  proportionately  diffi- 
cult.    The  dissemination  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  is  comparatively  rare, 
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but  secondary  tumors  have  been  observed  in  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  supra- 
renal  i'ai>sulc's,  and,  in  one  instance,  in  one  of  the  ribs.  The  infrequency  of 
disscniiniilion  may  be  asoriljed  i)artly  to  a  general  disinclination  of  sfjuamous- 
celk'd  carcinoma  to  become  generalized,  i)artly  to  the  rai»idity  with  which 
carcinoma  of  the  tongue  causes  death.  Among  the  cases  not  submitted  to 
operation,  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  one  in  which  life  has  lasted  longer  than 
eit'liteen  months,  and  a  very  large  number  die  within  twelve  months.  As 
death  usuidly  results  from  some  cause  connected  with  the  horribly  advanta- 
geous situation  of  the  disease,  the  carcinoma  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  run 
Its  natural  course ;  and  it  may,  on  that  ground,  be  assumed  that  sufficient 
time  has  not  been  allowed  for  dissemination  to  occur.  Nowhere  do  the  argu- 
ments which  are  employed  in  favor  of  early  and  free  operation  apply  with 
greater  force  than  in  regard  to  the  tongue.  For  the  disease  is  confined,  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases,  throughout  its  whole  course,  to  the  tongue  and 
to  the  neighboring  structures  and  glands.  It  is  thus  far  a  local  aftection,  and 
if  it  be  treated  before  it  has  become  a  very  wide-spread  local  aflection,  it  may 
be  thoroughly  removed. 

l!xperience  shows  clearly  that  a  certain  percentage  of  patients  may  be 
saved  by  operation.  Thus,  of  70  patients  who  were  subjected  to  various  kinds 
of  operation,  and  in  all  of  whom  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  proved  by 
microscopic  examination,  7  are  shown  by  my  tables^  to  have  been  quite  well 
more  than  seventeen  months  after  the  operation,  most  of  the  seven  several 
yeai-s.  One  patient  died  four  3'ears  afterwards  of  an  entirely  ditierent  dis- 
ease, and  in  one  case  the  tongue  again  became  affected  six  years  after  the  re- 
moval of  a  carcinoma.  I  have  lately  learned  that  two  more  of  the  70  pa- 
tients are  still  alive  and  well,  although  several  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
operation  in  each  case.  The  evidence  furnished  by  collected  cases  further 
goes  to  show  that  life  is  prolonged  by  operation,  and  is  made  more  comfortable 
even  when  the  disease  recurs  in  the  tongue,  or  when  the  patient  dies  from 
affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Face. — A  great  contrast  to  the  carcinomas  of  the 
tongue  is  found  in  those  of  the  skin  of  certain  parts,  and  particularly  in  those 
of  the  skin  of  the  face.  The  upper  half  of  the  face,  especially,  is  liable  to  two 
forms  of  carcinoma,  the  squamous-celled  and  the  spheroidal-celled ;  or,  since 
there  is  some  doubt  of  the  precise  relationship  of  the  latter,  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  regard  it  merely  as  a  modification  of  the  former,  and  to- 
consider  all  the  carcinomatous  ulcers  of  the  face  as  belonging  to  two  varieties 
of  squamous-celled  carcinoma,  one  typical,  the  other  modified.  The  typical 
epithelioma  commences  frequently  as  a  wart  or  mole,  which,  spontaneously,  or 
after  injury  or  irritation,  enlarges,  and  then  breaks  down  and  ulcerates.  The 
ulcer  thus  formed  bears  the  characters  of  an  epithelial  ulcer,  and  is  recog- 
nized by  its  unhealthy  surface,  devoid  of  granulations  and  often  scabbed  over, 
and  by  the  induration  of  its  base  and  edsies,  which  are  often  raised,  irregu- 
larly thickened,  and  sometimes  everted.  I'he  disease  occurs  in  men  far  more 
fre(|uently  than  in  women ;  always  in  adult  men, and  generally  in  those  advanced 
in  years;  but  I  have  once  seen  it  in  a  man  29  years  old.  Its  course  is  slow,  but 
it  spreads  gruduuUy  along  the  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  slowly  dee}>cns. 
It  does  not  tend  to  affect  the  lynqthatic  glands,  nor,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
does  it  become  disseminated.  But  the  life  history  of  the  disease  is  but  im- 
perfectly known  to  us,  jiartly  perhaps  because  it  has  not  been  deemed  suffi- 
ciently important  or  interesting  to  call  for  special  study  and  description, 
partly  because  so  much  confusion  has  reigned,  and  still  reigns,  in  res])ect  to 
the  relation  between  this  disease  and  that  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak. 

'  Sarcoma  and  Carcinoma,  p.  156. 
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The  second  form  ir^  that  to  which  tlie  name  "  rodent  ulcer"  has  been  and 
still  continues  to  he  applied.  It  has  been  more  studied  than  epithelioma  of 
the  face,  but  in  spite  of  the  attention  it  has  received,  was  reo;arded  till  within 
the  last  few  years  as  a  disease  not  truly  carcinomatous,  but  in  some  indefinite 
manner  related  to  carcinoma.  Dr.  Collins  AVarren*  was,  I  believe,  the  first 
person  to  state  decidedly  that  rodent  ulcer  was  a  carcinoma ;  nay  more,  he 
regarded  rodent  ulcer  as  an  epithelioma  derived  from  epidermis,  and  only 
ditfering  in  a  few  unimportant  respects  from  the  typical  examples  of  epi- 
thelioma. During  the  past  six  or  eight  years,  the  histology  and  origin  of 
this  disease  have  been  made  the  subject  of  much  study  and  controversy,  and 
a  much  clearer  knowledge  of  its  histology  at  least  has  certainly  been  gained. 

Rodent  ulcer  attacks  especially  the  parts  of  the  face  in  the  near  neighbor- 
hood of  the  eyes  and  nose.  (Plate  XXV.)  It  commences  usually  as  a  small 
sore,  or  wart,  which  very  slowly  ulcerates  and  very  slowly  extends.  In  many 
cases  the  disease  during  this  state  is  treated,  and  almost  invariably  by  means 
of  caustics,  in  consequence  of  which  the  charactei-s  it  assumes  are  modified, 
if  not  permanently,  at  least  for  a  time.  The  fully  developed  ulcer,  as  it  ap- 
pears after  a  duration  of  a  year  or  more,  presents  the  following  characters  :  it 
is  superficial,  and  the  surfoce  is  often  furnished  with  large,  flat  granulations 
which  may  project  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin ;  the  surface  is  pale- 
red  and  glazed,  and,  if  not  kept  moist  with  dressing,  is  generally  covered  in 
part  or  whole  with  thick  scabs;  the  discharge  is  purulent  and  usually  abund- 
ant ;  the  edges  of  the  sore  are  in  most  cases  sinuous,  a  very  little  raised  and 
uneven,  and  without  the  heaping  up  of  tissue  which  is  commonly  observed  in 
epithelioma  ;  the  surrounding  integument  is  usually  normal  or  but  little 
altered.  One  important  difference  which  has  been  pointed  out  between  epi- 
thelioma and  rodent  ulcer  is  the  absence  of  induration  in  the  latter ;  but, 
although  induration  is  not  usually  as  marked  or  as  far  spread  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  ulcer  as  hi  epithelioma,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  ever 
absent ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  some  cases  quite  as  marked  in  the  one  dis- 
ease as  in  the  other.  There  is  another  feature  often  presented  by  rodent 
ulcer,  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  observed  in  epithelioma ;  the  ulcer  may  heal 
in  places,  with  the  formation  of  a  thin,  pale  red  or  pink,  glazed  scar.  I  have 
from  this  cause  seen  a  large  ulcer  divided  into  two  ulcei's,  separated  by  a 
broad  band  of  cicatricial  tissue.  Whether  such  ulcei^s  ever  completely  heal 
over, and  thus  become  spontaneously  cured,!  do  not  know,  but  am  inclined  to 
believe  the  contrary.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
disease  has  a  vastly  greater  tendency  to  extend,  yet  with  a  singularly  slow 
progress.  The  ulcer  will  slowly  reach  the  eyelid,  and  destroy  it;  then  spread 
along  the  margin  ot  the  orbit  and  attack  the  other  lid;  at  the  same  time,  or 
subsequently,  eat  into  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  and  extend  along  its  walls ; 
then  fix,  and  after  a  while  destroy  the  eyeball. 

Although  the  ulcer  seldom  grows  much  in  depth,  but  creeps,  as  it  were, 
along  the  surface,  and  destroys  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  yet  it  not 
infrequently  exposes  and  even  destroys  the  surface  of  the  superficially  situated 
bones,  the  malar  prominence,  the  margins  of  the  orbit,  and  the  nasal  bones. 
(Plate  XXVI.)  The  destruction  which  ensues  from  the  continued  progress 
of  a  rodent  ulcer  is,  beyond  all  concei)tion,  horrible.  A  large  i>ortion  or  the 
whole  of  the  nose  may  be  removed  ;  both  eyes  may  be  destroyed  ;  the  middle 
of  the  face  may  be  entirely  converted  into  an  ulcer  which  has  slowly  swept 
away  every  feature  in  its  course.  ^len  sufier  more  frequently  from  this  dis- 
ease than  women,  but  the  difl:erence  in  this  respect  is  not  as  notable  as  in  epi- 
thelioma of  the  lip  and  tongue.     Rodent  ulcer  may  commence  between  the 

^  Boylston  Prize  Essay,  Boston,  1872. 
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ai'os  of  tliirt}'  and  forty  years,  but  is  more  often  seen  in  older  persons,  lu 
both  tliese  circumstancert  it  resembles  typical  epithelioma  of  the  same  regions. 
But  a  most  singular  circumstance,  in  which  it  ditiers  from  malignant  disease 
in  i^ciioral,  is  the  extreme  slowness  of  its  course,  a  slowness  not  exceptional 
and  belonging  only  to  occasional  specimens  of  the  disease,  but  habitual  and 
almost  inseparaljle  from  it.  Thus,  a  rodent  ulcer  will  slowly  spread  during 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  years,  produce  horrible  disfigurement  ana 
great  destruction,  and  yet  not  aiiect  the  lymphatic  glands  nor  become  dissemi- 
nated. So  uniform  is  its  course  in  these  respects,  that  the  separation  which 
has  been  till  lately  made  of  rodent  ulcer  from  the  carcinomas  may  easily  be 
accounted  for.  ^lalignancy  of  the  disease  is,  however,  expressed  in  its  con- 
tinuous extension,  and  in  the  fact  that  it  attacks  every  structure  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact — skin,  subcutaneous  tissue,  fasciae,  muscles,  cartilage,  and 
bone. 

The  microscopical  characters  of  typical  examples  of  this  disease  are  these : 
In  the  cutis  vera  and  subcutaneous  tissue  are  blocks  or  irregular  masses  of  cells, 
closely  massed  together ;  the  blocks  vary  much  in  shape,  and  are  generally 
much  larger  than  the  cell-masses  and  cylinders  of  epithelioma.  (Plate  XXI. 
Fig.  29.)  They  are  separated  by  a  .fibrous  tissue  infiltrated  with  small  cells, 
or  in  some  cases  are  tolerably  free  from  cell-infiltration.  The  cells  of  which 
they  are  composed  are  for  the  most  part  spheroidal,  or  angular  from  mutual 
pressure,  smaller  and  more  uniform  in  size  and  shape  than  the  cells  of  epithe- 
lioma, and  they  contain  generally  each  a  single  nucleus.  (Plate  XXI.  Fig.  30.) 
The  peripheral  layer  of  cells  of  each  block  is  more  frequently-  columnar,  like 
the  deepest  layer  of  the  normal  epidermis.  In  some  of  the  masses  or  blocks, 
the  cells  present  another,  very  different  shape.  They  are  elongated,  or  even 
oat-shaped,  or  spindle-shaped,  so  that  a  careless  examination  might  lead  to  the 
impression  that  the  tumor  was  a  sarcoma.  (Plate  XXI.  Fig.  31.)  A  closer 
examination  of  all  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  will  correct  this  false  im- 
pression. Occasionally  very  small  and  ill-formed  cell-nests  are  observed.  The 
exact  origin  of  the  disease  has  been  made  the  subject  of  frequent  and  animated 
discussions.  The  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis,  the  hair-follicles,  and  the 
sudoriparous  glands,  have  each  been  regarded  as  the  source  from  which  the 
new  growth  was  derived.  The  balance  of  opinion  inclines  towards  the  Mal- 
pighian  layer  of  the  cuticle  or  the  hair-follicles ;  and  with  this  opinion  my 
own  accords,  on  the  ground  of  the  similarity  of  the  cells  met  with  in  this 
disease  to  those  of  the  structures  referred  to,  and  of  the  direct  continuity  which 
may  sometimes  be  traced  between  the  cell-masses  and  those  structures.  A  cir- 
cumstance may  here  be  mentioned  which  bears  upon  the  scarring  of  rodent 
ulcer,  and  tends  to  show^  that  the  healing  is  probably  only  apparent.  In  a 
section  cut  by  Mr.  Bowlby  perpendicularly  through  the  scarred  portion  of  a 
rodent  ulcer,  the  characteristic  structure  of  the  disease  was  quite  as  evident 
beneath  the  scar  as  in  the  unhealed  parts.  The  disease  was  therefore  not 
cured,  but  concealed  by  the  scarring  over  it.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  is 
invariably  the  case;  a  spontaneous  cure  may  in  some  rare  instances  be  efl:ected, 
but  such  healing  must  always  be  regarded  with  suspicion  until  its  complete- 
ness and  durability  ha\-e  been  proved. 

The  diagnosis  of  rodent  ulcer  in  advanced  and  well-marked  cases  presents 
no  difliculty ;  but  in  earlier  stages,  and  when  the  charactei-s  are  less  pro- 
nounced, it  may  be  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  between  this  disease  and 
the  common  form  of  epithelioma.  Practically,  the  difierential  diagnosis  is 
not  very  important,  for  precisely  similar  treatment  should  be  followed  in 
both  diseases.  The  practice  so  commonly  adopted,  of  applying  caustics  to 
the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  or  of  attempting  to  destroy  it  with  the  cautery,  is  in 
the  very  large  majority  of  cases  useless,  or  worse  than  useless.     This  treat- 
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ment,  only  iiartially  destroying  the  disease,  tends  to  excite  fresh  growth,  and 
conduces  rather  to  rapid  increase  than  to  cure.  Both  the  facial  epithelioma 
and  the  rodent  ulcer  should,  whenever  it  is  possible,  be  very  freely  removed 
with  the  knife,  and  in  the  operation  every  consideration  should  be  banished 
save  the  one  great  consideration  of  comitletely  removing  the  disease.  If  tliis 
necessity  were  borne  in  mind  in  the  early  treatment,  especially  of  rodent  ulcer, 
and  the  incisions  were  carried  wide  of  the  disease,  even  to  the  sacrificing  of  im- 
portant and  ornamental  structures,  the  success  attending  the  operation  would 
be  proportionately  increased.  Unfortunately,  the  reluctance  of  the  patient 
and  of  the  surgeon  to  sacrifice  enough  at  the  first  onset,  leads  generally  to 
insufficient  treatment.  The  disease  recurs  immediately,  and  the  recurrence  is 
worse  than  the  original  ulcer.  It  is  essential  to  remember  that  these  diseases 
are  strictly  local,  and  that  local  measures,  promi)tly  and  widely  enough 
applied,  are  at  once  necessary  and  sufficient  for  their  cure. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Larynx. — To  compare  with  the  sarcomas  of  the  larynx, 
and  also  for  the  general  interest  they  possess,  the  carcinomas  of  the  larynx  may 
be  considered  in  a  few  words.  Squamous-celled  carcinoma  is  by  far  the 
most  frequent  of  them,  but  glandular-celled  carcinoma  is  not  very  unusual, 
and  one  case  at  least  has  been  recorded  of  a  columnar-celled  carcinoma.  The 
disease  may  originate  in  the  outer  or  the  inner  structures  of  the  larj-nx:  in 
the  epiglottis,  the  ary-epiglottic  folds,  or  the  margin  of  the  interarytenoid 
fold;  inthe  vocal  cords,  the  ventricles,  the  ventricular  bands,  or  the  subglottic 
region.  To  the  tumors  which  arise  in  the  first-named  situations,  the  term 
extrinsic  has  been  applied  ;  to  those  which  arise  within  the  larynx,  the  term 
intrinsic.  The  distinction  is  worthy  to  be  borne  in  mind,  on  account  both 
of  certain  difl:erences  of  symptoms  which  belong  to  the  two  sets  of  tumors,  and 
of  certain  important  differences  in  their  course.  Carcinoma  of  the  larynx  is 
very  rare  before  the  age  of  thirty-five,  may  occur  at  any  period  after,  but 
appears  to  be  most  common  between  fifty  and  sixty  years.  It  attacks  men 
tar  more  often  than  women,  perhaps  four  times  as  frequently.  ^^A^aatcver 
be  the  character  of  the  carcinoma,  it  slowly  extends  and  early  ulcerates.  Only 
rarely  is  a  large  tumor  produced,  for  the  disease,  being  generally  epithelio- 
raatous,  exhibits  the  prevailing  features  of  epithelioma,  and  is  characterized 
rather  by  ragged  ulceration  with  an  indurated  base  and  edges,  than  by  the 
formation  of  a  large  mass.  Like  carcinoma  of  other  parts,  the  disease  shows 
the  same  disposition  to  infiltrate,  to  attack  all  structures,  almost,  without 
choice,  and  to  destroy.  The  mucous  and  submucous  tissues,  the  muscles, 
the  essential  tissues  of  the  cords  and  the  frame-work  of  the  larynx,  all  yield 
to  the  invading  growth.^  It  is  most  interesting,  though  painful,  to  watch  the 
steady  progress  of  a  small  excrescence  or  ulcer  at  first  limited  to  a  single 
cord :  how  it  fixes  the  cord,  then  spreads  to  the  ventricle  or  around  to  the 
healthy  fellow  cord,  attacks  the  deeper  structures  of  the  larynx,  narrows  or 
fills  up  the  glottis,  and  at  length  destroys  the  form  of  all  the  natural  struc- 
tures. 

It  is  not  needful  or  desirable  in  this  place  to  detail  the  symptoms  of  the 
malady:  as  might  be  expected,  the  intrinsic  carcinomas  produce  the  earliest 
and  most  serious  obstacles  to  respiration ;  the  extrinsic  carcinomas  are  often 
first  noticed  on  account  of  pain  and  difficulty  in  deglutition,  especially  when 
they  are  seated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pharynx,  about  the  aryte- 
noids or  the  ary-epiglottic  folds.  The  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  presence 
and  extension  of  ulceration,  the  greater  destruction  produced  by  this  disease 
than  even  by  syphilis  or  tubercle,  the  absence  of  history  and  of  other  signs  of 

1  The  cartilages,  however,  resist  for  a  long  time  the  progress  of  the  iufiltration. 
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fivphilis,  and  the  absence  of  tlie  characteristic  lesions  of  tubercle.  In  doubtful 
■cases,  where  it  is  im}>ortant  tliat  a  diagnosis  should  ])0  made,  a  tiny  i»ortion 
of  the  li^nnvth  may  be  removed  with  the  laryngeal  foreeps  for  examination. 

The  "disease  may  i»rove  fatal  in  the  course  of  a  few  nKjnths,  but,  in  spite  of 
"the  cruelly  advantageous  situation  of  the  growth,  this  rapid  course  is  the  ex- 
ceiition,  not  the  rule.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  patient,  in  the  absence  of  any 
accident,  to  live  for  two  to  three,  or  even  more  years.  This  long  duration 
depends  unquestionably  on  the  slow  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  slight 
•tendency  to  dissemination,  while  the  immediate  dan^^er  of  suftbcation  is  averted 
hy  the  performance  of  tracheotomy.  In  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  the 
new  growth  may  perforate  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  and  ibrm  a  distinct 
:swelling  in  the  neck.  Although  the  tendency  to  dissemination  appears  to  be 
remarkably  slight,  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands  are  in  many  instances 
affected.  Unfortunately,  those  surgeons  who  have  published  cases  have  not 
always  been  sufficiently  alive  to  the  impoi-tance  of  noting,  or  at  least  of  in- 
cluding in  their  reports,  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  glands.  The 
•evidence  on  this  point,  therefore,  is  not  nearly  as  complete  as  it  might  easily 
have  been  made.  But  the  conclusion  which  must  be  drawn  from  the  study 
of  a  large  number  of  cases,  is  that  the  statement  of  Krishaber,  is,  in  the  main, 
•correct,  that  the  glands  are  aifected  hy  extrinsic,  not  by  intrinsic  carcinomas. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  larynx 
was  solely  palliative,  and  consisted  of  tracheotomy  and  the  use  of  soothing 
local  remedies.  But,  lately,  removal  of  the  disease  by  extirpation  of  the 
whole,  or  part,  of  the  larynx  has  been  practised.  A  large  number  of  cases 
•of  this  operation  were  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Foulis,  who  laid  before  the 
London  meeting  of  the  International  Congress,  in  1881,^  a  table  of  cases  of 
extirpation  of  the  larynx,  twenty-five  of  which  were  for  carcinoma.^  The 
results  of  the  operation  are  not  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  encourage  surgeons 
to  continue  its  performance.  All  the  patients  died  save  two  or  three — within 
.a  few  months  from  recurrence  of  the  disease,  or  wdthin  a  few  days  from 
the  immediate  results  of  the  operation.  Of  the  three  patients  who  did  not 
•die  from  either  of  these  causes,  the  periods  through  which  they  had  respec- 
tively been  watched  were  seven  months,  four  months,  and  about  three 
months.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  earlier  operation  and  a  more 
•careful  selection  of  cases,  with  special  reference  to  the  intrinsic  origin  of  the 
tumor,  may  yield  a  very  different  result,  and  that  the  operation,  thus  limited, 
may  become  justly  popular.  [Of  56  operations  for  carcinoma,  tabulated  by 
Dr.  J.  Solis  Cohen,3  40  proved  fatal,  and  more  than  half  of  these  within  the 
first  fortnight.  In  only  6  cases  were  the  patients  known  to  be  alive  a  year 
.after  the  operation.] 

The  foregoing  examples  will  serve  to  show  that  carcinoma,  like  sarcoma, 
is  influenced  largel}'  by  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  part  in  which  it  takes 
its  origin — even  more,  probably,  than  by  any  other  single  condition.  They 
prove  that  the  course  and  duration  of  the  disease  are  largely  influenced  by 
its  origin  ;  that  dissemination  depends,  i)robably,  in  great  part  on  the  origin 
of  the  tumor;  and,  above  all,  that  the  affection  of  lymphatic  glands  depends, 
not  on  the  structure  of  the  tumor,  as  was  formerly  taught,  but  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  tumor  of  a  certain  structure  has  been  developed  in  a  certain 
part.  How  largely  these  considerations  must  in  future  influence  the  progno- 
sis and  treatment  of  malignant  tumors,  needs  scarcely  to  be  stated. 

'  Transactions,  vol.  iii.  p.  255. 

•  Dr.  Burow  has  collected  a  still  larger  number  of  cases  in  the  Archives  of  Laryngology, 
I080. 

'  Trans.  Coll.  Phys.  Phila.,  3d  s.,  vol.  vi.  p.  353. 
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Nature  and  Pathology  of  Cysts. 

A  cyst  may  be  defined  as  a  sac  with  liquid  or  solid  contents.  The  term 
may  bo  restricted  by  a})plying  it  only  to  those  sacs  which  are  lined  with  epi- 
thelium or  endothelium,  or  it  may  be  much  more  widely  extended  by  includ- 
ing among  the  cysts  all  collections  of  liquid  lying  in  the  midst  of  solid  tissues, 
whether  they  are  inclosed  in  a  distinct  sac  or  not.  The  word  is  employed 
here  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  while  to  those  liquid  collections  which  are 
not  inclosed  in  sacs,  and  which  commonly  owe  their  origin  to  softening  or 
liquefaction  of  solid  tissues,  the  tissues  of  a  tumor  for  example,  the  term  cys- 
toid  is  applied. 

All  cysts,  in  regard  to  their  pathology,  may  be  gathered  into  three  groups  : 
I.  Those  formed  by  the  distension  of  previously  existing  sacs  or  tubes ;  II. 
Those  of  new  formation  ;  III.  Those  of  uncertain  origin. 


I.  Cysts  formed  by  Distension  of  previously  existing  Sacs  or  Tubes. 

Retentiox-Cysts. — The  first  class  includes  the  retention-cysts^  of  which  ex- 
cellent examples  are  found  in  the  sebaceous,  the  mucous,  and  the  milk  cysts. 
All  these  are  formed  by  the  distension  of  the  glandular  sacs  or  ducts  of  the 
sebaceous,  mucous,  and  mammary  glands.  They  owe  their  origin  always  to 
the  occlusion  of  the  ducts  of  the  various  glands,  while  the  secreting  structures 
still  continue  to  perform  their  functions.  The  ducts  may  be  partially  or 
wholly  closed  by  many  different  causes,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  as 
the  most  frequently  observed,  the  pressure  of  tumors  or  iuflammator}'  swellings, 
cicatrization,  the  formation  of  tumors  within  the  ducts,  and  the  inspissation 
and  concretion  of  certain  discharges  at  the  mouths  of  ducts.  Although  the 
contents  of  these  cysts  usually  resemble  the  secretion  of  the  gland  in  which 
they  have  been  formed,  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.  The  quality 
of  the  secretion  may  be  altered,  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  cysts  which  par- 
tially discharge  their  contents,  either  constantly  or  at  frequent  intervals,  the 
character  of  the  contents  may  undergo  great  modification.  For  milk  or 
mucus,  may,  in  this  manner,  be  substituted  a  thin  serous  fluid.  Blood,  too, 
may  be  extra vasated  into  the  interior  of  a  cyst  of  whatever  kind.  The  walls 
of  the  retention-cysts  are  composed  of  fibrous  tissue — close-textured  and  tough 
around  the  larger  and  older  cysts,  hardly  amounting  to  more  than  a  homoge- 
neous membrane  in  the  smallest  and  most  recent  cysts — lined  with  one  or 
more  layers  of  epithelial  cells.  Between  the  fibrous  tissue  and  the  epithelium 
can  sometimes  be  detected  an  endothelial  layer,  particularly  in  those  cases  in 
which  proliferation  of  the  endothelium  has  taken  place,  and  in  which  a  tolerably 
thick  intervening  membrane  has  been  formed.  The  epithelium  may  closely 
resemble  that  which  previously  lined  the  cavity,  or  may  be  modified  in  shape, 
and  may  form  several  layers  in  place  of  a  single  layer. 

A  retention-cyst  may  be  formed  by  the  distension  of  a  single  duct,  whether 
large  or  small.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  the  distension  of  a  single  acinus, 
bat  is  much  more  commonly  developed  by  the  distension  of  a  group  of  acini. 
Each  acinus  of  the  group,  at  or  about  the  same  period,  becomes  dilated  ;  as  the 
dilatation  advances,  a  sacculated  cavity  is  formed,  the  interior  of  which  is 
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j)artly  divided  by  the  partition  walls  between  the  acini ;  witli  tlie  still  greater 
increase  of  the  cavity  the  jiartition  walls  gradually  disappear,  and  the  cavity 
tenils  to  assume  a  spherical  shape. 

Exudation-Cysts. — To  the  first  class  belong  also  the  exudation-cysts^  of  which 
the  enlargements  of  bursfe,  hydrocele,  and  many  of  the  cysts  of  the  tliyroid 
body  and  of  the  ovary,  may  be  taken  as  examples.  The  cavities  out  of  which 
the  bursal  and  serous  cysts  arc  formed,  contain  for  the  most  part  only  a  suth- 
cient  (piantity  of  fluid  to  lubricate  them,  and  to  diminish,  as  far  as  possiljle, 
the  friction  attendant  on  the  gliding  of  their  walls  upon  each  otlier.  From 
some  cause,  perhaps  slight  inflammation,  or  merely  irritation,  an  increased 
([uantity  of  fluid  is  poured  out,  and  the  cavity  becomes  a  cyst.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  all  bursal  cysts  are  formed  b}'  the  dilatation  of  previously  existing 
bursic,  for  the  bursa  itself  may  be  a  new-formed  cavity  and  not  a  natural  sac. 
The  development  of  such  a  cavity  will  be  presently  considered.  Xor  has  the 
hydrocele  any  other  than  a  prescriptive  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  cyst,  for 
collections  of  fluid  in  other  serous  cavities,  the  pleura  and  the  peritoneum, 
for  example,  are  not  numbered  among  the  cysts.  Certain  of  the  cysts  of  the 
thyroid  body  are  not  improbably  formed  by  the  pouring  out  of  fluid  into  the 
sacs  of  the  gland,  but  others  of  them  are  more  probably  due  to  colloid  changes 
in  the  cells  which  the  sacs  contain.  The  thyroid  cysts  are  lined  usually  with 
a  layer  of  spheroidal  cells,  but  the  hydrocele  and  bursal  sacs  only  with  endo- 
thelium. The  fluid  which  tlrese  various  exudation-cysts  contain  varies  with 
the  origin  of  the  cysts.  It  may  be  thick  and  clear  like  synovia,  or  clear  and 
thin  like  serum,  or  blood-stained,  or  wholly  blood.  But,  besides  liquid,  some 
of  these  cysts  contain  solid  bodies.  Thus,  the  distended  synovial  sac  beneath 
the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist  contains  flattened  bodies  resembling  melon 
seeds,  formed  either  by  changes  in  fibrine  or  by  the  growth  and  organization 
of  club-shaped  extremities  of  fringes  formed  within  the  sac.  They  are  either 
amorphous  or  bear  the  trace  of  a  low  organization.  The  well-known  ganglia 
on  the  back  of  the  wrist  and  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  are  probably  formed  by 
a  modification  of  the  distension  process.  For  they  appear  to  be  in  the  first 
place  pouches  derived  from  the  synovial  sheath  of  a  tendon ;  the  pouch  is  by 
and  by  cut  oft"  from  the  sheath,  and  then  forms  a  separate  sac  or  cyst.  The 
contents  of  ganglia  differ  from  the  contents  of  most  of  the  other  exudation- 
cysts,  in  being  much  more  viscid.  Indeed,  they  are  jelly-like,  clear,  colorless 
or  faintly  yellow,  and  quite  coherent.  The  material  resembles  in  some  re- 
spects colloid  material ;  it  does  not  contain  albumen. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  of  the  exudation-cysts  may  be  due  to  a 
faulty  process  of  absorption,  rather  than  to  the  pouring  into  the  cavity  of  an 
abnormal  quantity  of  fluid. 

Elood-Cysts  and  Lymph-Cysts. — Still  to  the  first  class  belong  the  cysts 
which  are  formed  in  connection  with  bloodvessels  or  lymi)hatics.  Their  de- 
velopment appears  to  resemble  in  some  respects  the  development  of  ganglia 
from  synovial  membranes.  A  sac-like  pouch  is  protruded  from  a  vein,  m  most 
instances  a  varicose  vein,  and  by  and  by  the  connection  of  pouch  with  vein 
is  severed.  In  other  instances  the  lumen  of  a  vessel,  whether  vein  or  lymi)h- 
atic,  is  occluded  at  two  or  more  points,  and  between  these  points  is  patent  ; 
thus  one  or  several  cysts  are  formed.  In  this  way  are  developed  certain  of 
the  l)lood-cysts  and  lymph-cysts.  Yet  even  these  cysts  do  not  always  contain 
blood  or  lymph  :  a  serous  fluid  may  be  substituted  for  either.  The  walls  of 
blood-cysts  and  lymph-cysts  may  be  quite  smooth,  and  lined  with  endothelium, 
or  may  be  roughened  from  the  presence  of  vascular  fringes  and  excrescences. 
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Some  of  the  cysts  which  are  formed  in  cavities  due  to  arrests  of  develop- 
ment must  also  properly  be  reckoned  among  the  exudation-cysts;  those,  for 
example,  which  are  formed  in  the  processus  vaginalis  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
in  the  WollKan  body,  and  in  the  ligamentum  latum. 


II.  Cysts  of  Xew  Formation. 

Extravasation-Cysts. — The  second  class  of  cysts,  those  of  new  formation, 
includes  several  varieties.  First,  are  the  extravasatioii-cj/sts,  formed  by  changes 
in  and  around  a  blood-extravasation.  The  surrounding  tissues  become  con- 
densed, and  connective  tissue  is  develo])ed,  in  some  instances  certainly  as  the 
product  of  inflammation,  but  not  always  of  inflammatory  origin.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  cyst-wall  may  be  lined  with  endothelium.  The  blood  may  be 
absorbed  and  replaced  by  serous  fluid  ;  or  it  may  be  changed,  as  in  coagula- 
tion, the  wall  of  the  cavity  being  roughly  lined  with  clot  and  the  expressed 
serum  occupying  the  centre,  llie  serum  may  contain  blood-crystals  and 
pigment-molecules. 

In  the  same  way  in  which  an  extravasation  becomes  inclosed  within  a 
cyst-wall,  a  tbreign  body  may  acquire  a  sac  and  become  the  solid  contents  of 
a  cyst. 

Parasitic  Cysts. — To  the  cysts  of  new  formation  belong  the  sacs  which 
are  formed  in  connection  with  parasites :  echinococcus,  cysticercus  cellulosse, 
and  others. 

Cysts  formed  in  Areolar  Tissue. — It  appears  probable  that  some  cysts 
are  formed  by  the  expansion  of  areolar  spaces  of  connective  tissue.  A  num 
ber  of  adjoining  spaces  thus  expanded  and  fused  together  by  the  absorption 
or  attenuation  of  the  intervening  tissue,  form  a  cavity  sometimes  of  consider- 
able size.  The  immediately  surrounding  tissue  is  condensed,  and  forms  a 
fibrous  wall  which  may  be  even  lined  with  endothelium.  The  contents  of 
such  a  cyst  are  generally  clear,  serous  fluid.  Many  of  the  adventitious  bursas 
are  attributed  to  this  cause.  Even  the  bursa-over  the  patella  is  often  regarded 
as  an  adventitious  bursa  formed  in  this  fashion,  and  the  bands  which  are 
sometimes  found  crossing  its  interior  are  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  fibrous 
partitions  which  formerly  separated  the  areoloe  from  which  the  bursa  was 
developed. 

Some  of  the  congenital  cystic  tumors,  the  cystic  hygromas,  are  thought  to 
be  developed  by  the  expansion  and  fusion  of  areolar  spaces,  but  others  of 
them  have  been  traced  to  a  connection  with  lymphatic  vessels,  and  a  few  are 
supposed  to  be  developed  in  connection  with  the  remains  of  foetal  structures. 

Cysts  formed  by  union  of  Papillary  Processes, — Another  method  by 
which  cysts  are  newly  formed  is  by  the  growing  together  of  certain  portions 
of  adjacent  papillary  processes,  while  other  portions  of  them  are  separated 
by  fluid.  Such  cysts  are  developed  more  commonly  in  connection  with 
tumors  than  in  the  natural  textures.  They  are  lined  with  the  same  variety 
of  epithelium  as  that  which  covers  the  papillw,  generally  columnar. 

Cysts  from  Changes  in  Cells. — Last  of  the  cysts  of  new  formation,  but 
certainly  not  least,  for  they  are  more  truly  wholly  of  new  formation  than 
some  of  those  which  have  been  described,  are  the  cysts  which  are  due  to 
changes  in  cells.  By  proliferation  a  group  of  cells  is  produced,  of  which  the 
outer  form  a  capsule,  and  those  which  lie  next  a  cellular  lining  for  the  capsule, 
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while  thoso  in  tlie  interior,  niidcrgoing  a  liquid  transformation,  form  the  con- 
tents (»t'  tlie  cyst.  Or,  tlic  cyst-wall  may  be  formed  hy  condensation  <jf  the 
Burrounding  tissues;  the  lining  and  contents  by  clianges  in  the  cells.  Certain 
of  tlie  cysts  in  the  ovary,  the  ki(hiey,  the  thyroid,  and  other  organs,  and 
many  of  the  cysts  in  tumors,  are  probably  thus  derived  from  changes  in  cells, 
either  connective-tissue  or  epithelial. 


III.  Cysts  of  Uncertain  Origin. 

The  cysts  of  uncertain  origin  include  some  of  the  congenital  cysts  and 
cystic  tumors,  some  of  the  dermoid  cysts,  and  some  of  the  anomalous  mucous 
sacs  and  bursa?.  The  origin  of  some  of  the  congenital  cysts  has  already  been 
traced  ;  others  of  them  are  derived  from  changes  in  meningoceles,  whether 
of  the  brain  or  of  the  cord,  owing  to  which  the  communication  between  the 
sac  and  the  arachnoid  has  been  obliterated.  But  the  origin  of  others  cannot 
fio  certainly  be  discovered :  they  are,  therefore,  classed  among  the  cysts  of 
doubtful  origin.  Again,  certain  of  the  dermoid  tumors  are  unquestionably 
develo])ed  in  unclosed  or  only  partially  obliterated  embryonal  clefts,  as  in  the 
branchial  fissures.  Thus  they  occur  in  the  sides  of  the  neck  or  behind  the 
eternum,  and  their  presence  is  not  necessarily  observed  during  infancy  or 
childhood.  An  accidental  circumstance  may  cause  the  tiny  cavity  to  enlarge, 
until  it  may  reach  a- considerable  size,  and,  being  inflamed,  may  open  or  per- 
haps be  ojiened.  The  interior  of  such  a  cyst  is  generalh*  quite  smooth  and 
lined  with  ^[(ithelium  in  layers,  resembling  the  epithelium  of  the  skin.  The 
contents  arc,  for  the  most  part,  soft-solid,  resembling  in  appearance  the  con- 
tents of  a  sebacc>ou8  cyst,  and  consisting  of  epithelial  scales  which  have  been 
cast  off  from  the  lining  of  the  wall.  In  addition  to  this  substance  there  are  fre- 
quently hairs,  and,  less  commonly,  solid  masses  covered  with  skin  and  fur- 
nished with  hairs,  and  with  sebaceous  and  even  sudoriparous  glands.  Some 
of  the  dermoid  cysts  contain  teeth,  or  fragments  of  cartilage  or  bone.  It  is 
thought  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  dermoid  cysts  are  formed  by  arrests  and 
n)oditications  of  development.  They  are  found  in  many  different  parts  of 
the  body — in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  (especially  of  the  temporal  and 
orbital  regions),  in  the  testis  and  ovary,  uterus,  brain,  pleurae,  lungs,  and 
mesentery,  and  in  the  neck  and  anterior  mediastinum. 


Relations  of  Cysts  to  Solid  Tumors. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  general  characters  and  treatment  of  any 
of  the  special  forms  of  cyst,  it  will  be  well  to  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  rela- 
tions between  cysts  and  solid  tumors.  But  first,  the  combinations  of  cysts  with 
other  cysts  must  be  referred  to.  Several  or  many  cysts  may  be  develo[)ed  in 
one  or  other  of  the  ways  which  have  been  described,  and,  lying  close  together, 
may  constitute  a  compound  cystic  growth.  Or,  cysts  may  be  formed  within 
a  C3'st,  wdiich,  until  it  be  opened,  bears  the  appearance  of  a  simple  cyst. 
These  intracystic  or  secondary  cysts  are  not  necessarily  develojted  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  mother  cyst;  for,  while  the  latter  may  be  the  result  of  disten- 
sion of  a  jireviously  existing  cavity  or  sac,  the  former  may  be  due  to  the 
inclusion  of  spaces  Ijetween  pajtillary  growths  from  tlie  inner  surface  of  the 
wall  of  the  mother  cyst,  or  to  transformation  of  cells  or  groups  of  cells.  Large 
cysts  with  intracystic  cysts  arc  not  uncommon  in  the  ovary.  By  similar 
processes  to  those  by  which  the  secondary  cysts  are  formed,  tertiary  cysts,  or 
cysts  within  the  secondary  cysts,  may  be  developed. 
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A  solid  tumor  may  be  formed  within  a  cyst  by  outgrowth,  or  rather  in- 
growth, of  its  walls.  Such  growths  are  often  jiapillar}-,  derived  from  the 
ei»itlu'lial  lining  of  the  sac  ;  or  the  connective  tissui-,  either  of  the  sac  itself 
or  of  the  parts  immediately  l)eyoiid  the  sac,  may  commence  to  grow  unduly, 
and,  ex})ericncing  least  resistance  in  the  direction  ol"  tiie  cyst,  may  intrude 
ujion  its  cavity,  thrusting  before  it  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cyst.  The 
l>ai»illarv  growths  may  be  met  with  in  such  simple  cysts  as  the  sebaceous,  and 
may  in  time  entirely  occupy  the  sac  to  the  exclusion  of  the  material  which 
previously  filled  it.  The  second  form  of  inti-acystic  growth  is  much  more 
fre([uently  observed  in  tumors  partly  cystic  and  partly  solid,  those  of  the  mam- 
mary gland  for  instance  (sero-cystic  disease),  in  which  the  cysts  are  often 
occupied  by  coimective-tissue  growth,  rarely  l)y  ei»ithelial. 

Cysts  may  develop  within  a  solid  tumor  by  almost  any  of  the  methods 
which  have  been  described.  Thus,  they  may  be  formed  from  previously 
existing  ducts  and  acini,  as  in  the  cystic  tumoi-s  of  the  breast ;  or  by  the  grow- 
ing together  of  papillary  processes,  as  in  tumors  of  the  breast  and  ovary  ;  or 
by  condensation  around  blood  or  other  morbid  material;  or  by  the  exjiansion 
and  fusion  of  the  areohe  of  connective  tissue  ;  or  by  changes  in  cells,  or  groups 
of  cells.  Many  of  the  cavities  which  are  found  in  tumors  are  produced  by 
liquefaction  of  some  of  the  solid  structures  of  the  tumor,  and  are  rather 
cystoid  than  cystic.  8ome  of  the  cystoid  cavities  are  furnished  with  per- 
fectly smooth  walls  or  sacs,  but  many  of  them  arc  irregularly  shai»ed  spaces 
with  ragged  walls.  Every  kind  and  degree  of  cystoid  cavity  may  be  observed 
in  soft,  sarcomatous  tumors,  or,  better  still,  in  large  tumors  partly  chondritied. 
The  cartilage  of  such  tumors  often  softens  down  into  a  clear  viscid  fluid, 
which  forms  the  contents  ot  the  cystic  cavity. 

The  cysts  in  solid  tumors  may  be  again  tilled  up  in  whole  or  part  by  intra- 
cystic  growths,  in  or  about  which  a  second  series  of  cysts  may  be  formed. 
By  a  succession  of  such  changes  are  produced  the  singular  characters  pre- 
sented by  certain  of  the  cystic  tumors  of  the  breast. 


"  Special  Varieties  of  Cyst. 

Most  of  the  cysts  will  be  described  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  in  the  sections 
devoted  to  the  diseases  of  the  organs  in  which  they  commonly  occur — the 
breast,  the  ovary,  etc. — but  some  of  them  may  be  more  fitly  considered  in 
this  place. 

Sebaceous  Cysts. — These  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body  in  which 
sebaceous  glands  naturally  exist,  but  are  mort>  frequently  found  in  the  scalp 
than  elsewhere.  Several  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  same  patient.  They 
are  far  more  common  in  adults  than  in  children.  The  characters  they  present 
are  erenerally  very  decided:  a  rounded  or  oval  shape;  a  soft,  sometimes  fluc- 
tuating, sometimes  doughy  consistence  ;  an  indolent  course.  They  are  seated 
chiefly  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  but  are  attached  so  closely  to  the  skin  that 
they  amnot  be  separated  from  it.  The  skin  covering  them  is  sometimes  un- 
changed, but,  in  the  scalji,  is  generally  smooth,  and  bald,  and  wliite,  and  in 
other  parts,  when  the  cyst  is  large,  is  often  reddened,  and  marked  by  ramify- 
ing vessels  ;  on  the  summit  of  many  t)f  the  cysts  may  be  found  a  tiny  depres- 
sion marked  by  a  dark  speck,  corresponding  with  the  obstructed  duct  of  the 
gland  froni  which  the  cyst  has  been  developed.  If  not  interfered  with,  they 
may  remain  during  many  years  unaltered,  neither  increasing  nor  diiuinish- 
ing  in  size,  or  they  may  slowly  inerease  and  attain  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
orange,  but  seldom  a  larger  bulk  than  this.     Their  characters  are,  however, 
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Bubjoct  to  niociificatioii  from  povoral  dift'croiit  cansos.  Tlio  contentfi  of  the 
cyst,  wliic'li  usually  form  a  soft,  semi-solid,  whitish,  ])asto-like  cjr  jrrumous 
material,  ol'ten  very  otieusive,  may  become  ealciiied,  and  the  eyst  may  ac(|uire 
a  st(Miv  liardness  and  an  iri-e<i;ular  outline;  or,  the  uoi-mal  contents  may  be 
replaced  by  u  solid  growth  from  the  lining  memljrane  of  tlie  cyst ;  or,  and 
this  is  far  more  common,  tlie  cyst  may  become  inflamo(h  The  surface  and 
the  surroundimx  parts  become  red,  and  the  local  signs  of  inflammation  are 
comj)lete.  Suiipuration  may  take  place,  and,  the  cyst  being  opened  and  tlie 
pus  discharired,a  cure  may  be  eifected.  Even  sloughing  may  occur  from  the 
Hcveritv  of  the  iuilammation.  Suppuration  does  not  necessarily  end  in  cure 
of  the  disease.  An  intractable  ulcer  may  remain  after  tlie  destruction  of  the 
cyst,  and,  with  its  uidiealthy-looking  surface  and  raised  everted  edges,  may 
resend^le  a  malignant  ulcer. 

The  <h'a(j)n>sisoi'  a  sebaceous  cyst,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  description 
of  its  character,  is  generally  very  easy.  The  oidy  diseases  for  which  it  is 
likely  to  be  mistaken  are  a  fatty  tumor  and  a  chronic  abscess.  The  former 
is  easily  recognized  by  theiirmer  feel,  the  presence  of  lobes,  and  the  more  flat- 
tened shape -^  the  latter  by  the  more  distinct  fluctuation,  the  less  rounded 
shape,  and  less  mobility  of  the  tumor.  Even  a  dermoid  cyst,  closely  related 
as  it  is  to  a  sebaceous  cyst,  and  closely  as  it  resembles  it  in  some  respects, 
may  usually  be  distinguished  without  difficulty  by  its  situation  in  one  of  the 
seats  of  election  of  dermoid  cysts,  the  tcmpoi-al  or  orbital  regions,  and  by  the 
early  age  of  the  patients  who  are  subject  to  it.  An  inflamed  sebaceous  cyst 
may,  in  most  instances,  be  diagnosed  by  the  presence  of  a  definite  tumor  in 
the"  centre  of  the  inflamed  area,  and  by  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation. 
And  an  ulcerated  cyst,  which  looks  like  a  malignant  ulcer,  may  be  known  for 
what  it  is  by  the  history  of  the  case,  the  absence  of  deep-seated  infilti'ation, 
and  the  character  of  a  scraping  of  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  examined  micro- 
scopically. 

The  treatme-nt  of  sebaceous  cysts  may  be  by  several  dift'erent  methods. 
When  they  produce  no  inconvenience,  and  are  not  so  placed  that  they  are 
unsic-htly,  they  may  be  left  untouched;  and,  provided  that  they  are  not  irri- 
tated, may  remain  without  change  during  many  years.  The  small  sebaceous 
tumors  of  the  scalp,  especially  when  there  are  several  of  them,  are  often  left 
untreated  for  long  periods  of  years,  and  would  be  left  still  longer  were  it  not 
that,  Avhen  they  have  attained  a  certain  size,  though  still  small,  they  are  liable 
to  be  caught  and  torn  by  the  comb.  Small  cysts  may  be  cured  by  the  ajiplica- 
tion  of  the  strongest  nitric  acid,  or  some  other  caustic,  which  may  require  to^ 
be  applied  on  two  or  more  occasions  before  complete  destruction  or  removal  of 
the  cyst  is  accomplished.  Caustics  are,  however,  recommended  only  for  those 
cases  in  which,  either  on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  the  surgeon,  there  is  a 
special  objection  to  the  use  of  the  knife.  Some  of  the  snialler  sebaceous  cj'sts 
may  be  cured  by  the  following  simple  means.  The  tiny  central  depression 
which  marks  the  exit  of  the  obstructed  duct  on  the  summit  of  the  tumor, 
havino-  been  found,  is  opened  and  distended  rajiidly  by  the  introduction  of 
probes,  until  it  is  sufliciently  large  to  allow  the  thick  white  contents  of  the 
sac  to  be  squeezed  out.  If  this  be  thoroughly  ]ierformed,  and  the  surfaces  of 
the  sac  be  rubbed  together,  the  latter  may  shrivel,  and  not  refill. 

For  the  large  majority  of  cases,  removal  with  the  knife  is  the  proper  treat- 
ment. The  cyst  may  be  dissected  out  through  a  simple  incision  ;  but,  since 
it  often  adheres  closely  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  the  safest  general  rules  to 
be  observed  in  the  removal  are,  freely  to  open  the  cyst — by  transfixion,  if  it 
be  large — turn  out  its  contents,  seize  the  floor  of  the  sac  with  a  pair  of 
toothed  forceps,  and  drag  it  out.  Ulcerated  cysts  geiuM-ally  require  removal. 
Sebaceous  cysts  should  never  be  removed  at  the  time  when  they  are  inflamed, 
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however  urgient  the  desire  may  be  for  tlioir  ronioval.     The  operation  should 
always  be  (leferred  until  the  iuflaninmtion  has  subsided. 

Dermoid  Cysts. — Those  are  alnioi^t  always,  if  not  always,  congenital.  The 
simplest  varieties  are  situated  beneath  the  outer  corner  of  the  eyebrow.  The 
tumor  is  generally  noticed  during  infancy  or  childhood  as  a  small,  round,  or 
oval  body,  no  larger  than  a  pea  or  horse-bean.  It  lies  beneath  the  fascia,  and 
is  tolerably  freely  movable,  while  the  skin  over  it  is  normal.  The  contents 
are  almost  invariably  tine  hairs  embedded  in  a  thick,  sebaceous-lrxtking  mas«, 
composed  of  e[>itlielial  cells  and  fatty  matter.  Removal  is  etfected  through 
a  simple  incision  in  the  line  of  the  eyebrow.  The  cyst,  in  spite  of  its  aj)[)a- 
rent  mobility,  is  generally  closely  adherent  to  the  surrounding  textures,  and, 
on  account  of  the  thiimess  of  its  wall,  can  only  be  dissected  out  unbroken  by 
observing  the  greatest  delicacy  in  the  performance  of  the  operation.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  together  with  line  horsehair  or  thread  sutures, 
and  a  scarcely  perceptible  sear  remains. 

The  dermoid  cysts  which  are  met  with  beneath  the  tongue,  in  the  neck, 
and  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  are  apparently  formed  in  connec4;ion  with 
imperfectly  closed  branchial  fissures.  They  are  generally  of  much  larffer 
size  than  those  last  describe!,  and  their  contents  are  much  more  cf)mplex. 
From  such  a  cyst  I  have  seen  removed  large  masses  of  irregular  shape,  cov- 
ered with  skin  and  hairs.  When  sections  were  made  of  them,  they  were 
found  to  be  composed  of  fibrous  and  adipose  tissues,  in  which  were  numerous 
sebaceous  and  a  few  sudoriparous  glands.  The  masses  were  emlicdded  in  a 
large  rpiantity  of  pultaceous  material,  composed  chiefly  of  epithelial  scales, 
which  had  been  east  off  by  the  skin  covering  the  masses  and  lining  the  cavity. 
These  cysts  may  be  mistaken  for  chronic  abscesses,  all  the  signs  of  which  they 
may  present,  and  may,  therefore,  be  opened  in  the  expectation  of  evacuating 
a  quantity  of  pus.  They  are  much  more  dilticult  to  treat  than  the  smaller 
cysts  on  account  of  the  depth  at  which  they  are  situated,  and  the  important 
structures  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  When  they  cannot  be  removed,  the 
better  plan  of  treating  them  is  to  incise  the  tumor,  completely  clear  out  its 
contents,  and  cauterize  or  thoroughly  scrape  the  surface  of  the  sac,  which 
may  then  be  left  to  heal  up  from  the  bottom  like  an  abscess-cavity. 

Dermoid  cysts  are  also  found  in  the  testicle  and  scrotum,  the  ovary,  the 
brain,  and  the  lung.  Their  contents  are  sometimes  very  complex :  in  "addi- 
tion to  hairs,  skin,  and  glands,  they  contain  bone,  cartilage,  teeth,  and  other 
structures. 

Sanuuineous  Cysts.— Of  late  years  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
pathology  of  sanguineous  cysts  by  the  discovery  that  many  of  them  are  sar- 
comas, into  which  hemorrhage  has  taken  place.  The  knoCvledge  of  this  fact 
has,  perhaps,  led  surgeons  to  take  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the  future  of  almost 
every  blood-cyst  which  they  are  called  upon  to  treat.  Sarcomas  of  this  kind 
have  been  alluded  to  in  the  section  on  sarcoma,  under  the  heading  "  hemor- 
rhagic sarcoma."  They  may  be  found  in  vai'ious  tissues  and  organs,  and  are 
almost  invariably  of  the  round-celled  or  spindle-celled  variety.  They  are  re- 
cognized generally  by  their  ra})id  growth,  and,  when  cut  into,  by  the  irregu- 
larity and  roughness  of  their  walls,  and  b}'  the  presence  here  and  there  of  tniy 
fragments  of  a  soft  solid  mingled  with  the  blood.  Microscopic  examination 
of  fragments  taken  from  the  roughened  walls  betrays  the  real  character  of  the 
disease;  and  the  sarcoma-tissue,  as  Mr.  Godlee  has  shown, ^  may  even  be  traced 
us  a  kind  of  meshwork  through  the  substance  of  the  hardened  blood-clot. 

•  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society,  vol.  xxvii.  page  270.    Loudon,  187tj. 
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Tlu-  idciititv  ot"  thoao  ]>loo(l-filK(l  mid  transformed  sarcomas  should  be  cstab- 
lislicd  as  caVlv  as  jiossililc,  tor  tlu-  iirotjiiosis  and  treatiiiont  must  Ix;  ;i;iiided 
bv  tlio  ri'i'dijiiition  tliat  the  disease  lias  all  the  irravity  of  an  ordinary  sarcoma 
of  the  part  ath'cte(L  Fortunately,  however,  all  bl()(»d-cysts  are  not  masked 
sarcomas.  Some  of  them  are  senMis  cysts,  in  which  the  serum  has  been 
rejilaced  by  blood,  or  has  been  larijely  mixed  with  blood:  this  transformation 
is  occasionally  seen  in  hiematoceles  which  arc  formed  from  liydroceles.  Some 
of  them  are  (leveloi»ed  in  connection  with  ijloodvessels  in  the  manner  already 
described  on  a  jtreceding  jiairc.  Some  of  them  are  of  uncertain  oritrin.  They 
mav  occur  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  body,  and  have  been  met  with  in  the 
neck,  the  thigh,  the  parotid  gland,  the  thyroid  body,  and  the  trunk.  Most 
of  the  blood-cysts  of  the  parotid  and  the  thyroid  are  probably  exami»le8 
of  cysts  of  otlier  kinds  into  which  hemorrliage  has  taken  place.  Those  of 
the  neck  appear  to  be  the  most  frequent.  They  vary  in  size  and  outward 
characters,  but  are  seldom  very  large.  The  blood  which  they  contain  is 
almost  all,  and  always,  fluid  ;  but,  wdple  the  tumor  is,  in  most  instances, 
undoubtedly  cystic,  the  nature  of  its  contents  is  usually  not  recognized  until 
it  has  been  punctured.  The  interior  of  the  sac  is  generally  quite  smooth, 
but  may  be  columnar  or  fasciculated  like  the  interior  of  the  auricles  of  the 
heart.  "These  cvsts  may  be  tapped,  and  the  blood  evacuated,  and  this  may 
suffice  for  cure.  "  But  they  almost  always  fill  again,  sometimes  indeed  imme- 
diately, and  render  further  treatment  necessary.  The  treatment  suitable,  in 
such  cases,  is  to  lay  the  cavity  completely  open,  clear  it  of  its  contents,  and 
plug  it  from  the  bottom  with  strips  of  lint.  If  there  be  hemorrhage  into  the 
cyst  at  the  time  of  operation,  the  bleeding  vessels  should  be  sought  for  and 
tied:  if  the  hemorrhage  be  capillary  or  venous,  it  will  be  arrested  by  the  lint 
plugs. 

Mucous  Cysts. — Of  these  the  best  examples  may  be  found  in  the  cysts  at 
the  neck  of  the  uterus,  in  the  labia,  in  the  lip,  beneath  the  tongue,  and  in 
the  antrum.  The  first  of  these  are  formed  in  connection  with  the  glands  of 
Kaboth:  they  often  burst  and  discharge  their  contents,  and  are  then  re-formed 
or  are  replaced  by  others  of  a  similar  kind.  Tlie  second  are  formed  l)y  dila- 
tation of  Cowper's  or  Duvernoy's  glands.  They  are  seldom  multii)le,  like 
those  of  the  uterus,  but  attain  a  larger  size. 

The  mucous  cysts  of  the  lip  are,  I  think,  less  common  than  those  of  the 
uterus  and  vulva.  They  are  developed  usually  on  the  inside  of  the  lower 
lip,  not  far  from  the  prolabium,  by  dilatation  of  the  submucous  glands.  They 
are  easily  recognized  by  their  smoothness,  their  rounded  or  oval  shape,  and 
their  translucence,  which  is  very  obvious.  I  have  never  seen  one  larger  than 
a  common  nut. 

Of  far  more  frequent  occurrence  are  the  mucous  cysts  in  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  beneath  the  tongue,  which  are  known  under  the  name  "  ranula."  A 
few  of  them  are,  perhaps,  developed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  duct  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  but  the  large  majority  of  them  ])robably  originate  in  the 
mucous  glands  beneath  the  tongue.  The  tumor  may  be  much  larger  than  hi 
the  last  case,  and  may  contain  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  fluid.  It  is 
finite  easily  recognized  by  its  situation,  its  bluish  color,  its  consistence,  and  its 
translucence.  Cystic  disease  of  the  antrum  is  not  very  common.  The  cavity 
is  seldom  distended  by  a  single  cyst,  but  contains  several  or  many  cysts 
which  may  in  time  distend  it  to  the  utmost.  All  these  cysts  contain,  in  most 
instances,  a  glairy,  clear,  whitish,  or  yellowish  fluid,  not  unlike  wliite  of 
eerg.  But  the  contents  are  not,  in  every  case,  so  clear  and  almost  colorless. 
T  liey  are  occasionally,  especially  in  the  tumors  of  the  lal)ium,  o])aque  and 
dark  colored,  and  sometimes  very  thick.     The  treatment^  for  tiiose  of  the 
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lal)inm,  the  lip,  and  the  floor  of  the  moutli,  is  to  open  the  cyst  freely,  squeeze 
out  the  eontents,  and  a[>p]y  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or  some  similar  eaustie,  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  sac.  Even  after  this  severe  treatment  the  cyst  some- 
times Jills  again,  and  requires  a  re^tetition  of  the  process,  or  the  introduction 
of  a  seton.  Removal  of  the  cyst  cannot  be  recommended  on  account  of  the 
ditticulty  of  dissecting  the  whole  of  it  away,  for  it  is  often  thin-walled  and 
very  adherent  to  the  surrounding  structures,  while  its  situation  and  the 
hemorrhage  which  invarial)ly  occurs  render  it,  in  the  case  of  cysts  of  the 
mouth  and  labium,  exceedingly  ditHcult  t(3  com[)lete  the  operation  successfully. 

Serous  Cysts. — The  best  examples  of  so-ous  cysts  are  met  with  in  the  con- 
genital cystic  tumors  of  the  neck,  to  which  the  name  cystic  hygroma  has  been 
given.  They  sometimes  form  large  and  single  cysts,  smooth-walled,  thin- 
walled,  and  containing  a  clear,  thin  fluid,  in  most  instances  colorless;  but, 
more  often,  a  cystic  tumor  is  observed,  formed  of  an  irregidar  mass  of  con- 
nective tissue,  in  which  are  several  cysts,  neither  of  them,"j)erhaps,  of  larger 
size  than  a  common  nut  or  small  walnut.  The  outline  of  such  a  tumor  is 
usually  ill-defined,  and,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  dissect  it  out,  it  is  found 
exceedingly  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  distinguish  the  exact  limit  of  the 
growth.  Some  of  these  cysts  are  probably  formed  l)y  distension  and  fusion 
of  areolar  spaces  of  the  connective  tissue  ;  but,  since  most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
are  lined  with  endothelium,  it  is  thought  that  they  are  developed  rather  by 
distension  of  lymphatic  spaces  than  of  mere  areolar  spaces  in  the  tissue.  As 
many  of  the  spaces,  formerly  regarded  merely  as  areolar,  are  now  known  to 
be  lymphatic  spaces,  the  dift'erence  in  origin  assigned  to  these  congenital 
cysts  is  rather  apparent  than  real ;  it  is  not  that  they  arise  by  the  distension 
of  a  diflerent  set  of  spaces,  but  that  we  know  better  the  nature  of  the  spaces 
which,  distended,  form  the  cysts.  The  occurrence  of  congenital  hygroma, 
though  tar  more  frequent  in  the  neck  than  elsewhere,  is,  by  "no  mcans^  limited 
to  the  neck.  I  have  seen  a  simple  cyst  of  this  kind  in  front  of  the  sternum, 
and  another  precisely  similar  in  the  axilla,  and  large  cystic  tumors,  such  as  are 
desci-ibed  above,  in  the  arm  and  thigh,  ^or,  although  these  tumors  are  pro- 
bably all  congenital,  are  they  always  first  observed  during  infancy,  or  even 
childhood. 

The  large  single  cysts  are  best  treated  by  puncturing  and  injecting  them 
with  tincture  of  iodine  as  a  common  hydrocele  is  treated  ;  or  a  seton  "may  be 
passed  through  the  cyst  and  left  in  till  sufficient  inflammation  has  been  ex- 
cited. This  method  is  not,  however,  free  from  danger,  even  fatal  inflamma- 
tion having  been  excited  by  the  presence  of  the  thread.  The  cystic  tumors 
are  very  troublesome  to  treat.  The  individual  cysts  which  they  contain  may 
be  treated  like  simple  cysts  ;  but  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  if  it  be 
not  growing,  may  be  more  safely  left  than  meddled  with.  If  it  be  increasing, 
it  is  generally  best  to  try  and  remove  it  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  arising 
from  its  diffused  character.  I  have  myself  seen  death  result  from  the  ]xissage 
of  setons  through  such  a  tumor,  three  days  alter  their  introduction.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  setons  set  up  a  violent  general  inflammation  of  the  tumor,  asso- 
ciaietl  with  grave  constitutional  symptoms,  to  which  the  i>atient,  a  young 
child,  speedily  succumbed. 

Serous  cysts  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  breast,  less  often  in  the  testicle. 
In  the  testicle  they  almost  invariably  occur  as  cysts  in  tumors,  and  are  formed 
by  dilatation  of  the  glandular  structures  of  the  organ.  In  the  mamma, 
although  many  of  the  cysts  also  occur  in  combination\vith  solid  tumors,  and 
are  almost  always  developed  from  the  glandular  structures,  yet  simple  cysts, 
independent  of  any  solid  growth,  are  of  tolerably  frequent  occurrence.  Some 
of  these  cysts  are  also  developed  by  distension  of  the  ducts  and  acini  of  the 
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trliiiul,  and  are  lined  witli  one  or  more  layers  of  epithelium  ;  but  others  of 
tiu'iii  are  fornied  1)}'  distension  of  lymphatic  sj»aces  in  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  breast,  and  are  lined  with  end(»thelium.  Such  cysts  may  be  single  or 
multiple,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  may  lie  in  different  jjortions  of  the  breast, 
or  may  be  clustered  together  to  form  a  single  lobular  tumor,  the  nature  of 
which  may  not  be  recognized  until  it  has  been  cut  into,  perhaps  on  the  sup- 
jiosition  that  it  is  cancerous,  for  the  cysts,  being  small,  are  not  readily  dis- 
covered. These  clustered  cystic  tumors  are  best  treated  ]>y  removal  of  the 
mass  composed  of  cysts  and  indurated  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  lie.  The  simple,  single  cysts  can  generally  be  obliterated  by  opening 
and  [dugging  them  with  lint. 

Many  of  the  large  cystic  tumors  of  the  ovary  are  examples  of  serous  cysta, 
and  among  other  serous  cysts  nmst  not  be  forgotten  hydroceles,  whether  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  or  of  the  cord. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  THE  MICROSCOPIC) 
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PLATE  XVIII. 


Fig.  1.  Lipoma  of  Shoulder,  x  C>0. 

Fig.  2.  Fibroma  of  Breast,  X  "200. 

Fig.  3.  Myxoma  of  Lower  Jaw,  x  200. 

Fig.  4.  Columnar-celled  Adenoma  (Polypus  of  Rectum),  x  40. 

Fig.  5.  Papilloma  of  Vocal  Cord,  complete  section,  magnified  about  8  times. 

Fig.  G.  Myoma  of  Uterus  (Leiomyoma),  x  260. 

Fig.  7.  Round-celled  Sarcoma  of  Thigh,  x  260. 

Fig.  8.  Spindle-celled  Sarcoma  over  Pubes,  x  260. 

Fig.  I).  Giant-celled  (Myeloid)  Sarcoma  of  Ulna,  x  200. 

PLATE  XIX. 

Fig.  10.  Glioma  of  the  Eye,  x  200. 

Fig.  11.  Mixed-celled  Sarcoma  of  Femur,  X  200. 

Fig.  12.  Trabecula  of  an  Ossifying  Sarcoma  of  the  Ilium,  X  260. 

Fig.  13.  Chondrifying  Sarcoma  of  Submaxillary  Gland,  X  260. 

Fig.  14.  Fibrifying  Sarcoma  of  Gluteal  Region  ;  drawing  from  a  portion  of  the  tumor 

wliich  was  completely  fibritied,  X  40. 

Fig.  15.  Spiieroidal-celled  Carcinoma  of  Breast  (hard),  X  280. 

Fig.  16.  Spheroidal-celled  Carcinoma  of  Parotid  Gland  (soft),  x  40. 

PLATE  XX. 

Fig.  17.  Squamous-celled  Carcinoma  of  Leg  (Epithelioma)  ;  vertical  section,  magni- 
fied about  8  times,  to  show  the  epithelial  masses  dipping  down  into  the 
subjacent  tissues. 

Fig.  18.  Squamous-celled  Carcinoma  (Epithelioma)  of  the  Tongue,  showing  cell- 
nests,  X  200. 

Fig.  19.  Columnar-celled  or  Cylindrical-celled  Carcinoma  of  Rectum  (after  Cripps), 
X  60. 

Fig.  20.     Round-celled  Sarcoma  (Lympho-sarcoma)  of  the  Tonsil,  x  260. 

Fig.  21.      Alveolar  Sarcoma  (containing  a  few  Giant-cells)  of  Thumb,  X  60. 

F'ig.  22.      Round-celled  Sarcoma  (Cylindroma)  of  Popliteal  Space,  X  'JO. 

Fig.  23.     Portion  of  the  same  growth  more  highly  magnified,  X  260. 

PLATE  XXL 

Fig.  24.  Myxo-sarcoma  of  Breast,  showing  the  cells  between  the  adipose  cells,  beyond 
the  apparent  margin,  X  90. 

Fig.  25.      Racemose  Adenoma  of  Breast,  X  40. 

Fig.  26.      Colloid  Carcinoma  of  Pylorus,  X  260. 

Fig.  27.  Transverse  section  of  "  Eczematous  Nipple,"  associated  with  carcinoma  of 
breast,  showing  diseased  condition  of  many  of  the  ducts,  X  about  8. 

Fig.  28.  Altered  Epithelium  of  Galactophorous  Ducts  from  "Eczematous  Nipple," 
X  260. 

Fig.  29.  Rodent  Ulcer  of  Face,  X  40.  The  white  areas  represent  masses  of  epithe- 
lium dipping  into  the  adjacent  parts. 

Figs.  30,  31.     Rodent  Ulcer  of  Face,  X  200. 
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The  region  whose  injuries  are  to  be  considered  in  this  article,  embraces 
the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  posterior  part  of  the  whole  trunk  excepting  the  head.  The  organs  con- 
tained in  this  region  are,  (1)  the  spinal  cord,  with  the  spinal  meninges  and 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  (2)  the  vertebral  column,  from  atlas  to  tip  of 
coccyx  inclusive ;  and  (3)  the  muscles  both  great  and  small  which  are 
attached  to  the  vertebrjv,  together  with  the  integuments  that  cover  them. 

The  welfare  of  these  organs  is  a  subject  of  extremely  great  importance, 
inasmuch  as  their  integrity,  considering  them  as  a  unit,  is  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  man  as  an  animal.  I  cannot  emphasize  this  point  in  any 
better  way  than  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  vertebral  column  is 
the  first  portion  of  the  skeleton  to  ai»pear  in  man,  and  the  centre  around 
which  all  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  produced  ;  that  the  sjunal  cord 
is  the  first  formed  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  centre  to  which  all 
other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are  ap}icnded;  and  that  the  chorda  dorsalis 
of  the  embryo  "  forms  the  basis  around  wliicli  the  vertebral  column  is  deve- 
loped." At  first,  the  vertebral  column  is  a  simple  cartilaginous  tube  which 
surrounds  and  protects  the  primitive  trace  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  em- 
bryo ;  but,  as  it  advances  in  growth  and  organization,  it  becomes  divided 
into  33  distinct  pieces  constituting  the  vertebne ;  of  which  24  are  called  true 
and  9  false.  At  a  still  later  period,  the  false  vertebne  coalesce,  the  upper  5  of 
them  to  form  the  sacrum,  and  the  lower  4  to  constitute  the  cocc3'x,the  process 
of  coalescence  being  completed  at  maturity  or  the  termination  of  growth. 
The  true  vertebrae,  however,  do  not  coalesce;  but,  placed  one  above  the  other, 
they  constitute  a  flexible  tubular  column,  composed  of  ring-shaped  bones 
alternating  with  lenticular  disks  of  firm  yet  clastic  intervertebral  substance, 
and  bound  together  l)y  broad,  thin  jilanes  or  bands  of  ligamentous  tissue, 
many  of  which  are  also  elastic.  The  vertebral  tube  is  lined  by  the  spinal 
dura  mater,  or  theca  vertebralis,  which  is  continuous  with  the  cerebral  dura 
mater  above  it,  and  contains  much  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  which  the  spinal 
cord,  attended  by  large  plexuses  of  veins,  hangs  suspended  from  the  base  ot 
the  brain  by  its  attachments  to  tlie  }Knis  Varolii,  as  it  were,  in  a  well.  The 
cerebro-spinal  or  sub-arachnoidean  fluid  also  keeps  up  a  constant  and  gentle 
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preRsuro  upon  the  entire  surface  of  the  Bpinal  cord  as  well  as  upon  that  of 
the  hraiii,  and  yields  with  the  <::reatest  facility  to  the  various  movements  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  spinal  colinnn,  giving  at  the  same  time  to  the  delicate 
structures  of  the  cord  and  hrain  the  advantages  of  the  meclianical  j)rin<iplcs 
so  uscrully  aj»}ilic(l  l)y  J)r.  Arnott  in  the  hydi'ostatic  hed.  Thus  we  tind  ihat 
the  spinal  cord  is  })rotected  in  a  truly  wonderful  n)anner  from  the  ill  effects 
of  hlows,  and  shocks,  and  jiressure,  hy  an  elastic,  Huid  medium  which  every- 
where surrounds  and  gently  compresses  it. 

The  traumatic  lesions  of  the  hack  naturally  arrange  tliemselves  in  three 
groups,  as  follows  : — 

I.  Injuries  of  the  integuments  and  muscles,  or  soft  parts  generally. 
II.  Injuries  of  the  vertehral  column. 
III.  Injuries  of  the  spinal  memhranes,  spinal  cord,  and  spinal  nerves. 

For  the  purposes  of  study  and  description,  this  classitication  of  the  trau- 
matic lesions  to  which  the  dorsum  of  the  trunk  is  ex[)Osed  presents  some 

advantages  which  are  quite  ohvious, 
Fig.  764.  and,  therefore,  I  shall  follow  it  as  far 

as  may  be  found  serviceable.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
examples  which  claim  the  surgeon's 
attention  in  practice  usually  illustrate 
at  least  two  of  these  forms  of  injury; 
and  that,  not  unfrequently,  all  three 
are  simultaneously  exhibited  in  the 
same  patient.  The  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  these  lesions  must  there- 
fore be  described  from  general  or  com- 
mon, as  well  as  from  sjjecific  points  of 
view. 

From  most  writers  on  surgery,  inju- 
ries of  the  back  have  not  received 
that  degree  of  attention  which  their 
importance  justly  demands.  This  neg- 
glect  may  have  arisen  on  the  one  hand 
from  undervaluing  the  functions  of  the 
spinal  cord  itself,  and  holding  it  to  be 
merely  an  appendage  of  the  brain,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  considering  the 
injuries  which  involve  the  vertebral 
colunm  and  spinal  cord,  in  general,  to 
be  hopeless  lesions  for  which  the  sur- 
geon's art  can  do  no  good.  Xeverthe- 
less,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  a  con- 
siderable share  of  e^Tn  the  least  pro- 
mising cases  are  susceptible  of  jter- 
manent  relief  by  judicious  treatment 
from  the  surgeon ;  and  I  am  sup})orted 
in  this  view  by  the  extremely  large 
pro[»ortion  of  recoveries  which  has  resulted  from  the  attempts  to  reduce 
dislocations  and  fractures  of  the  vertebrne  that  have  been  recorded.  For 
instance,  thirty-four  cases  are  mentioned  in  Dr.  Ashhurst's  tables,^  in  which 
reduction  was  attempted   by  various  appropriate  procedures,  and  recovery 

•  Injuries  of  the  Spine,  pp.  71-121.    Philadelphia,  18G7. 


Posterior  vipw  of  the  vertebral  column,  ribs,  etc.,  the 
iDtegumeots  aud  muscleB  having  been  laid  open  and 
deflected  from  them.  (Sibson's  Medical  Anatomy,  PI. 
XII.) 
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ensued  in  all  but  fonr.  In  many,  the  succei«sfiil  is?!ue  of  the  eftorts  at  reduc- 
tion was  indicated  by  an  audible  sound  or  a  "  snap."  In  several  the  paralysis 
was  instantly  relieved. 


I.  IN^JURIES  OF  THE  SOFT  FARTS. 


Incised  and  Punctured  Flesh-wounds  of  the  Back. 

Wounds  are  inflicted  with  cutting  and  p»uncturing  instruments  in  the  back 
part  of  the  neck,  chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis,  by  accidents,  by  criminal  de- 
sign, and  in  war,  with  so  much  frequency  as  to  require  at  least  some  mention 
of  them  in  this  place.  For  instance,  "  punctured  and  incised  flesh-wounds 
of  the  back  were  exemplified  by  fifty-six  instances  [during  our  late  civil  war], 
of  which  twenty-one  were  cases  of  bayonet-stabs,  thirtecMi  of  sabre-cuts,  and 
twenty-two  of  punctures  and  incisions  In*  sundry  weapons.  Xone  of  these 
cases  are  recorded  as  terminating  fatally,  though  in  six  the  result  has  not 
been  ascertained ;  forty-five  were  sent  to  duty,  and  five  were  dischart'cd. 
Several  of  these  cases  were  examples  of  severe  though  not  dangerous  sword- 
wounds."'  Of  the  thirteen  examples  of  sabre-cuts,"twelve  were  received  in 
action.  The  bayonet-stabs,  however,  appear  to  have  been  inflicted  almost 
entirely  by  sentries,  or  by  provost-guards,  or  in  brawls,  or  through  accidents. 
But  one  example  is  specified  as  a  wound  received  in  action,  a!id  this  wound 
may  not  have  been  inflicted  by  the  enemy.  Sabre-wounds  of  the  back  are 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  literature  of  surgery.  Xo  instance  is  related  by 
either  Guthrie  or  Hennen.  Bilguer,  however,  gives  an  instance  that  occurred 
in  the  Seven  Years  War  (1756-63):  A  cavalry  soldier,  J.  R.,  while  retreating 
and  leaning  over  his  horse's  neck,  received  two  cuts  in  the  lumbar  region"' 
He  api»ears  to  have  recovered.  But  Morgagni  records  an  autopsy  in  a  case 
of  sabre-thrust  in  the  back.' 

Incised  wounds  which  sever  to  a  considerable  extent  the  fasciculi  of  the 
trapezius,  latissimus  dorsi,  or  rhomboid  muscles,  are  apt  to  gape  widely  open. 
In  treating  such  wounds,  it  is  necessary,  after  stanching  the  bleeding  and 
removing  the  coagula  and  all  other  foreign  bodies,  to  introduce  at  the  outset 
sutures  of  carbolized  silk,  which  are  antiseptic,  or  of  silver  or  iron  wire, 
which  are  also  antiseptic  per  se,  in  sufficient  number  and  at  sufficiently  short 
intervals,  and  at  a  sutticient  depth,  to  bring  the  dividejl  parts  into  complete 
apposition,  where  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  union  is  com- 
plete. Under  this  plan  of  treatment,  with  quietude,  the  results  of  flesh- 
wounds  of  the  back  (incised)  are  almost  always  very  favorable.  But  if  no 
sutures  be  introduced,  and  the  gaping  wound  be  allowed  to  fill  up  and 
heal  by  granulation,  some  considerable  time  may  be  required  before  recovery 
takes  [)lace. 

Incised  or  Punctured  Flesh-wounds  of  the  Back  of  the  Xeck. — If  these 
penetrate  deeply,  they  may  o^ien  the  vertebral  or  the  occipital  artery,  and 
thus  cause  a  hemorrhage  which,  if  not  restrained,  will  speedily  prove'  fatal, 
on  the  one  hand  ;  or,  unless  promptly  treated  in  a  radical  manner,  will  cr\yQ 
rise  to  a  traumatic  aneurism  of  an  almost  equally  fatal  character,  on  the 

'  Med.  and  Surjr.  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Second  Surgical  Vol.  p.  429. 
'  Chirurg.  Wahriiehimingen.  S.  493.     Berlin.  1703. 
•  De  Sed.  et  Causis  Morb.,  Ep.  liii.  p.  270.     17(j5. 
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otlior.     TTfiiiU'ii,  iiKlood,  ronuirkw  that  "  siuijtk'  incised  woiin<ls  on  tlic  Lack 
of  the  nofk,  altli()ui;;h  sonietinies  iienetrating  to  a  great  dt'iitli,  and  even  un- 
coverin£r  the  vertebral  arteries,  are  not  beyond  tlie  reach  ot  Hiinjile  bainhiL^e, 
and  retention  l)y  adlicsive  strips  and  sutures;    feebleness  of  tlie  extremities, 
])arfi(ularlv  tlie  lower,  is  a  more  frequent  source  of  comi»laint,  in  these  cases, 
than  hein(n'rha<2:e."'     Nevertheless,  there  are  many  cases  on  record  in  which 
stabs  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  opened  one  of  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  most  disastrous  consequences.     Dr.  Kocher,  of  Jierne,  relates  an 
excellent  example  of  this  sort,  in  Langenbeck's  Archives  -^    and  he  remarks 
that  it  is  the  twenty-first  recorded  case  of  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  verte- 
bral artery.     In  twelve  of  these  twenty-one  cases,  the  wounds  were  stabs. 
In  ten  cases  the  result  was  fatal  before  any  ]>nlsating  swelling  aiqieared. 
In   eleven  cases  where  life  was  prolonged   until   there  was  ])nlsating  swell- 
ing, but  two  recoveries  occurred.^     Thus  it  ajijK'ars  that  fiesh-wounds  in 
tlie  nape  of  the  neck  which  involve  either  of  the  vertebral  arteries  are  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  life,  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  for  this  lesion  has, 
liitherto,  exceeded   90   per  cent.,  inasmuch  as  nineteen  out  of  twenty-one 
recorded  cases  have  proved  fatal,  and  that  the  surgical  treatment  of  this 
form  of  injury  is  a  subject  of  very  great  importance  to  practitioners  as  well 
as  to  patients.     It  may  be  useful  to  state  in  this  connection  the  chief  causes 
of  this  striking  want  of  success.     In  eleven  cases,  the  carotid  artery  was 
tied,  through  error  in  diagnosis,  and  this  operation  probably  rendered  the 
evil   greater,  by  increasing   the   blood-] jressure    in   the  wounded  vertebral 
artery;  indeed,  in  two  of  the  cases  thus  operated  on,  the  patient  died  of 
violent  hemorrhage  from  the  seat  of  injury ;  and  in  three  other  cases  belonging 
to  the  same  categ-ory,  death  occurred  from  bursting  of  the  aneurism.    In  five 
instances,  the  ligation  of  the  carotid  was  followed  by  paralysis  that  ])roved 
fatal.    Liicke,  in  a  case  where  the  aneurismal  swelling  increased  rapidly  after 
ligating  the  carotid,  injected  into  the  sac  chloride  of  iron,  and  also  applied 
plugs  saturated  with  the  perchloride ;  the  patient,  however,  died  with  symp- 
torns  of  paralysis.     INIaisonneuve,  in  a  case  of  gunshot  wound,  tied  both  the 
vertebral  and  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  and  extracted  the  missile.  The  bleed- 
ing was  arrested,  but  death  ensued  from  the  infiltration  of  pus  into  the  spinal 
canal,  and  consequent  inflammation.     One  patient  died  of  septicjcmia  follow- 
ing suppuration  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  neck.     In  several  cases  there 
was  hemorrhage  that  resulted  in  death.*     But,  as  stated  above,  an  error  in 
diagnosis,  a  mistaking  of  the  wounded  artery  for  a  branch  of  tlie  carotid 
with  consequent  ligation  of  that  vessel,  was  l)y  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
failure  in  treating  these  cases ;  and,  inasmuch  as  such  errors  in  diagnosis  are 
avoidable  when  the  likelihood  of  their  occurrence  is  borne  in  mind  by  sur- 
geons, there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  much  better  results  will  hereafter 
be  achieved  in  treating  flesh-wounds  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  which  involve 
either  of  the  vertebral  arteries. 

But  flesh-wounds  of  the  posterior  cervical  region  may  lay  open  other  arte- 
ries of  importance  as  well  as  the  vertebral,  for  instance,  the  pn.fnnda  cervicis, 
a  branch  of  the  subclavian,  the  arieria  jmnceps  cervicis,  a  branch  of  the  occi- 
pital which  inosculates  freely  with  the  profunda  cervicis,  and  even  the  occi- 
pifdl  artcrji  itself.  In  Dr.  Kocher's  case  it  was,  at  first,  uncertain  whether 
the  vertebral  or  the  deep  cervical  was  injured ;  but  the  occurrence  of  hemor- 
rhage on  removing  the  dressing,  and  the  result  obtained  by  introducing  a 
finger  into  the  wound  as  far  as  the  transverse  })rocesses  of  the  vertebrjie, 

■  Principli'S  of  Military  Surgery,  p.  285,  Am.  ed. 

«  Archiv  fiir  klin.  Cliirurg.,  Bd.  xiii.  S.  867. 

•  New  Sydeuham  Soc.  Bieu.  Retrospect,  1871-72,  pp.  202,  203.  *  Ibid.,  p.  204. 
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whereby  the  blood  was  perceived  to  issue  from  a  point  between  two  trans- 
verse processes,  apparently  the  fifth  and  sixth,  soon  made  the  dias^nosis  clear. 
In  Mobus's  case,  which  is  mentioned  by  J)r.  Koclier  as  the  only  instance  of 
traumatic  aneurism  of  the  vertebral  artery,  besides  Ins  own,  whic'li  eventuated 
in  recovery,  there  was  a  pulsating  tumor  below  the  occij)ital  bone  on  the  ri<'-ht 
side.  It  might  have  arisen  fnun  a  wound  of  the  occipital  just  as  well  as  from 
a  wound  of  the  vertebral  artery  ;  but  the  iiulsation  was  nc^t  arrested  by  com- 
pressing the  occii)ital  artery,  and  the  tumefaction  was  not  lessened  by  com- 
pressing the  carotid,  wherefore  the  vertebral  was  inferred  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  lesion.' 

Flesh-wounds  in  the  posterior  cervical  region  that  also  lay  open  one  of  the 
oceipital  arteries,  have  proved  almost  as  deadly  as  similar  wounds  that  lay 
open  the  vertebral  arteries,  mentioned  above.  The  principal  reason  for  these 
untoward  results  has  been  that  surgeons,  owing  to  difficulties  real  or  fancied 
that  they  have  met  with  in  trying  to  tie  the  wounded  occipital  artery  in  the 
w^ound  itself,  have  resorted  to  untrustworthy  expedients,  instead  of  persevering 
as  they  should  have  done  until  success  had  crowned  their  efforts  to  ligature 
the  bleeding  vessel  on  each  side  of  the  aperture  in  its  walls.  From  the  em- 
ployment of  temporizing  measures,  it  has  resulted  that  the  hemorrhao-e, 
although  restrained  for  a  brief  period,  has  burst  forth  afresh  from  day  to 
day  or  from  time  to  time,  until,  finally,  the  patient  has  i)erished  miserably 
from  anaemic  exhaustion,  or,  in  other  words,  has  slowly  bled  to  death,  and 
that,  too,  beneath  the  surgeon's  very  eyes.  The  following  example  well 
illustrates  this  subject. 

A  young  man,  aged  22,'^  received  in  an  affray  a  stab-wound  in  the  neck,  two  inches  in 
lengtli  by  one  inch  in  deptli,  behind  the  left  ear,  and  about  two  inches  distant  from  tiie 
auditory  meatus.  Half  an  hour  afterward  tlie  medical  man  found  him  pale  and  faint 
from  loss  of  blood.  The  hemorrliage  still  continued  in  feeble  jets  ;  but  pressure  ap- 
plied at  the  bottom  of  tlie  wound  with  a  finger  readily  suppressed  it.  On  failint^  to 
grasp  the  wounded  artery  with  forceps,  it  was  resolved  to  treat  the  hemorrhage  by  com- 
pression. Thereupon  tlie  wound  itself  was  stuffed  with  lint,  and  the  lips  thereof  were 
drawn  together  over  it,  and  secured  in  apposition  witli  interrupted  sutures.  This  pro- 
ceeding controlled  the  hemorrhage  fqr  five  days,  when  sliglit  bleeding  recurred.  On 
tlie  sixth  day  there  was  more  hemorrhage.  On  removing  the  dressing  the  bleedin*' 
■was  very  profuse,  and  could  not  be  entirely  suppressed  by  pressure  with  a  finder  in  the 
M'ound.  Tlie  left  common  carotid  artery  was  then  tied,  and  the  bleeding  ceased. 
Three  days  afterward,  however,  a  slight  hemorrhage  appeared  in  the  original  wound, 
and  in  twelve  days  more  hemorrhage  again  occurred  from  the  same  wound,,  on  openincr 
which,  the  blood  was  found  to  issue  from  the  occipital  artery,  at  a  point  behind  the 
mastoid  process.  Manual  compression  was  now  resorted  to,  but  two  days  subsequently 
the  patient  died,  having  survived  the  wound  twenty-three  days,  and  the  deligation  of 
the  common  carotid  artery  seventeen  days.  An  autopsif,  made  ten  hours  after  death, 
showed  that  the  knife  had  penetrated  between  the  mastoid  process  of  the  left  temporal 
bone  and  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  had  opened  the  occipital  artery  in  the 
occipital  groove.  The  occlusion  of  the  carotid  was  perfect.  The  brain  was  not  diseased- 
Death  appears  to  have  resulted  from  anaemic  convulsions  and  anaemic  exhaustion,  that 
were  caused  by  the  regurgitant  hemorrhages  from  the  wounded  artery. 

Deligation  of  the  common  carotid  in  this  case  failed  to  control  the  hemor- 
rhage, because  it  did  not  control  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  wounded  i>art 
of  the  occi[)ital  artery;  and  it  did  not  control  the  circulation  because  of  the 
^reat  freedom  with  which  the  terminal  branches  of  the  two  occipital  arteries 
inosculate  with  each  other  across  the  median  line,  and  with  branches  of  the 
temporal  and  posterior  auricular  arteries  in  the  scalp,  and  likewise  by  means 

'  Ibid.,  p.  204.  «  American  Medical  Times,  May  18,  1861,  p.  320. 
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of  tlic  artcria  princcpa  ccrvicis  witli  the  profunda  ccrvicis  in  the  deep  part  of 
the  neck.  In  consocpicnce  of  the  great  freedom  of  this  arterial  intereoni- 
munieation,  the  closure  of  the  common  carotid  was  not  attended  with  8Uc1j  a 
stoppage  of  the  blood-flow  in  the  wounded  ])art  of  the  occijdtal  artery  as  is 
reipiisite  for  the  formation  of  hlood-clots  which  can  i»ermaMciitly  close  the 
aj>crture  in  the  arterial  tunics,  and  thus  effectually  restrain  the  hemorrhage. 
\Vherefore  it  ha}»iiencd,  that,  as  soon  as  the  blood-] )ressu re  rose  again  after 
the  oi)eration  of  tying  the  common  carotid  was  performed,  the  occluding  clots 
were  driven  out  of  the  aperture  in  the  arterial  tunics,  and  the  bleeding  started 
afresh  from  the  distal  as  well  as  from  tlie  proximal  portion  of  the  wounded 
artery.  Tims  it  is  shown  that  the  only  procedure  which  might  have  saved 
this  patient  would  have  consisted  in  tying  tlie  injured  artery  in  the  wound 
itself  with  two  ligatures,  one  of  them  being  applied  on  each  side  of  the  aper- 
ture in  its  walls,  so  as  to  prevent  the  regurgitant  as  well  as  the  direct  hemor- 
rhage ;  and  had  this  operation  been  promptly  performed  by  the  physician 
who  tirst  saw  the  patient,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
promptly  recovered. 

In  treatbtg  flesh-Avounds  of  the  posterior  cervical  region  which  open  any 
bloodvessel  of  importance,  the  first  and  the  most  important  indication  consists 
in  suppressing  the  hemorrhage,  without  delay,  by  applying  two  ligatures  to 
the  injured  vessel  in  the  wound  itself,  placing  one  of  them  on  each  side  of  the 
bleeding  aperture  in  its  walls.  To  fulfil  this  indication  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bring  the  bleeding  orifice  or  ends  of  the  vessel  distinctly  into  view  ;  and, 
to  this  end,  whenever  the  wound  is  not  large  enough  to  allow  the  bleeding 
point  or  points  to  be  seen  and  secured  with  ligatures,  the  surgeon,  having 
first  introduced  a  finger  of  his  left  hand  into  the  wound,  and  placed  the  tip 
of  it  on  the  spot  whence  the  blood  issues  from  the  vessel,  so  as  to  control 
the  hemorrhage  for  the  time  being,  should  enlarge  the  wound  with  a  bistoury, 
held  in  his  right  hand,  until  the  source  of  bleeding  is  fairlj'  brought  into 
view,  bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  parts  in- 
volved, and  carefully  avoiding  all  nerves  and  other  organs  of  importance. 
Then  he  must  ligature  the  distal  as  well  as  the  proximal  end  of  the  wounded 
artery,  in  order  to  repress  the  regurgitant  as  well  as  the  direct  hemorrhage ; 
and,  in  cases  where  the  artery  is  not  already  completely  divided,  it  is  well  to 
finish  the  operation  by  completing  the  division  of  the  arterial  tube  with  a 
bistoury,  a[)p]ied  midway  between  the  two  ligatures,  so  that  the  ends  of  the 
vessel  may  be  allowed  to  retract  and  contract.  However  great  the  obstacles 
in  such  cases  may  be,  the  surgeon  must  persevere  until  he  has  overcome  them, 
and  has  suppressed  the  hemorrhage  in  this  radical  manner;  otherwise  he  will 
pretty  certainly  be  annoyed  and  mortified  by  seeing  his  patient  slowly  bleed 
to  death,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  has  done,  as  happened  in  the  case  just  related. 

The  application  of  a  distal  as  well  as  a  proximal  ligature  to  the  vertebral 
artery,  when  wounded,  is  quite  as  necessary  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  occipital, 
or  the  profunda  cervicis ;  for  the  two  vertebrals  unite  together  to  form  the 
basilar  artery,  and,  therefore,  the  blood  is  capable  of  regurgitating  in  either  of 
them  with  great  force.  But  a  large  part  of  the  course  of  each  vertebral  artery 
IS  occupied  by  its  passage  through  the  foramina  in  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  U[»per  six  cervical  vertebra^,  together  witli  the  spaces  intervening  between 
the  transverse  processes  of  these  six  cervical  vertebra?.  Now,  the  vertebral 
artery  is  not  unfrequently  wounded  in  this  part  of  its  course,  and  here, 
because  of  its  anatomical  relations,  ligatures  cannot  be  applied.  AVhat,  then, 
is  to  be  done  in  such  cases  in  order  to  stanch  the  hemorrhage?  Happily  this 
problem  has  been  solved  by  Dr.  Ivocher,  who  has  presented  us  with  a  success- 
tul  exam[»le,  already  several  times  referred  to  above.  His  plan  of  treatment 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe : — 
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The  patient  was  a  nuui,  aged  48,  He  had  a  stab-wound  in  the  nape  of  liis  neck,  the 
lu'Uiorrhage  from  which  hail  been  restrained  to  a  considerable  extent  by  plugs  soaked  in 
styptic  solutions,  etc.  On  removing  the  dressings,  there  was  seen  at  the  level  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebra-,  about  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  spine,  a  roundish 
wound  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  removing  the  coagulum  which  lay 
in  the  wound,  some  dark  blood  escaped  ;  and,  on  withdrawing  the  finger  used  for 
exploration,  a  rather  violent  hemorrhage  of  bright  red  blood  followed.  The  wound 
was  then  laid  open  to  the  extent  of  about  three  inches,  and  a  large  quantity  of  coagu- 
lum was  removed  by  the  finger.  Thus  a  cavity  was  found,  having  the  size  of  a  small 
apple,  and  at  the  bottom  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  left  articulating  processes  were 
felt,  and,  more  distinctly,  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra;.  A  transverse 
incision  was  now  made,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  anterior,  and  half  an  inch  in  the 
posterior  direction  ;  and  the  blood  was  tlien  seen  to  issue  from  a  point  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  two  vertebrae,  apparently  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical.  The 
blood  escaped  from  the  distal  as  well  as  from  the  proximal  portion  of  the  artery ;  and 
the  liemorrhage  was  arrested  by  pressing  against  the  transverse  processes,  either  from 
above  or  from  below.  No  ligatures  could  be  applied  to  the  wounded  artery.  A  plug 
of  charpie  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  soaked  in  a  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  was 
therefore  introduced  between  the  transverse  processes,  and  left  there.  It  stopped 
the  bleeding.  The  external  wound  was  closed  with  sutures,  and  dressed  antiseptically. 
The  head  was  kept  fixed  by  a  stiff  collar.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  the 
plug  in  the  deep  part  of  the  wound  was  removed,  partly  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water, 
partly  by  forceps ;  no  bleeding  followed.  The  patient  was  discharged  cured,  a  little 
more  than  five  weeks  after  the  operation." 

In  similar  cases,  the  wounded  vertebral  artery  might  be  successfully  plug- 
ged by  pressing  into  its  lumen  one  or  more  cones,  made  out  of  fresh  animal 
tendons  (readily  procurable  at  almost  any  butcher's  stall),  having  the  diameter 
of  a  pea,  and  having  been  smeared  over  with  a  strong  solution  of  ferric  per- 
chloride, instead  of  a  wad  of  charpie.  The  animal-tissue  plugs  could  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  situ,  where  ultimately  they  woidd  undergo  absorption 
and  be  replaced  by  new  connective  tissue.  Both  ends  of  the  wounded  verte- 
bral artery  must,  in  general,  be  plugged. 

When  the  muscular  and  eoinieetive  tissues  of  the  neck  are  extensively  infil- 
trated with  blood,  as  soon  as  the  wounded  artery  has  been  securely  ligatured 
or  plugged,  and  the  coagula  have  been  removed,  the  wound  itself  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Exter- 
nally, the  wound  having  been  closed  by  interrupted  sutures  should  be  dressed 
antiseptically,  and  should  have  left  in  it  an  adequate  drainage  tube,  reaching 
to  the  bottom.  Thus,  septiciemia,  which  is  very  apt  to  appear  anel  prove  fatal 
in  such  cases,  may  be  avoided. 

Ilennen  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  wounds  of  the  back,  "  sinuses  are 
also  very  apt  to  form  along  the  spine,  and  they  often  prove  very  troublesome ; 
I  would  never  trust  [he  justly  observes]  to  pressure  in  tliese  cases,  but  would 
make  a  free  though  cautious  incision.  Tliese  iueisions  are  sometimes  ren- 
dered very  necessary  by  the  lodgment  of  balls,  pieees  of  cloth,  etc.'"^ 

These  sinuses  and  abscesses  along  the  spine  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  back 
having  been  freely  opened,  their  contents  discharged,  and  all  foreign  bodies 
removed,  they  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  by  injecting  a  two-per-cent. 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  slK>uld  be  treated  by  securing  complete  drainage 
with  velvet-eyed  tubes  of  rubber,  deeply  inserted,  as  well  as  by  applying 
antiseptic  dressings  externally. 

To  sum  ui»  the  treatment  of  flesh-wounds  which  also  lay  open  important 
arteries  in  the  posterior  cervical  region : — 


'  New  Sydenham  Soc.  Bieu.  Betruspect,  1S71-2,  pp.  202,  203. 
2  Op.  cit.,  p.  350. 
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(1)  Tlio  diagnosis  as  to  what  vessel  is  injured  must  be  made  b}'  exploring 
the  wound  itself  with  a  finger,  ascertaining  by  the  tactile  sense  the  ]>oint 
whence  the  blood  issues,  and  determining  \)y  the  same  means  its  anatomical 
relations. 

{•2)  Thii  bleeding  vessel  must  be  brought  into  view  Ijy  enlarging  the  wound 
without  delay ;  and  it  must  then  be  tied  at  the  place  of  injury  with  two 
ligatures,  one  of  them  being  applied  on  each  side  of  the  aperture  in  its  walls, 
or  to  each  end  of  the  artery  if  it  be  severed.  The  artery  should  be  divided 
midway  between  the  two  ligatures,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  its  ends  to 
retract  and  contract,  in  all  cases  where  it  has  not  been  severed  by  the  original 
wound. 

(3)  AVhen  one  of  the  vertebral  arteries  is  wounded  in  that  part  of  its 
course  which  lies  in  the  canal  formed  by  the  foramina  in  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  six  upper  cervical  vertebra',  the  hemorrhage  must  be  restrained 
by  plugging  the  injured  artery  in  the  manner  described  above,  because  in  this 
situaticMi  ligatures  cannot  be  applied. 

(4)  These  wounds  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  antiseptic  lotions. 
Their  lijis  should  then  be  drawn  together,  and  held  in  apposition,  by  means 
of  interrupted  sutures.  Should  the  occurrence  of  deep-seated  suppuration 
be  probable,  adequate  drainage  tubes  should  be  inserted.  Antiseptic  dress- 
ings should  be  employed  externally. 

\b)  Inasmuch  as  there  is  great  flexibilit}'  in  the  neck,  fixing  the  head  by 
means  of  a  stiff  collar,  so  as  to  secure  quietude  in  the  cervical  muscles,  will 
considerably  expedite  the  recovery,  and  diminish  the  liability  to  seeondaiy 
hemorrhage ;  and  it  should  therefore  always  be  employed  in  these  cases. 

I  have  considered  the  flesh-wounds  in  the  posterior  cervical  region  which 
involve  also  the  vertebral,  the  occipital,  the  deep  cervical,  or  other  arteries, 
at  considerable  length,  because  of  the  enormously  high  rate  of  mortalit_\- 
which  has  attended  the  reported  examples  of  these  lesions,  amounting  to 
fully  90  per  cent. ;  and  I  l)elieve  that  the  principles  of  treatment  enunciated 
above,  when  generally  applied  in  practice,  will  greatly  lessen  this  awful  ratio, 
and  correspondingly  increase  the  chances  of  recovery  from  these  exceedingly 
troublesome  forms  of  injury. 

Incised  or  Punctured  Flesh-wounds  of  the  Back,  received  between  the 
Shoulder-blades. — These  wounds  not  unfrequently  penetrate  the  thoracic 
cavity.  The  following  example,  taken  from  my  note-book,  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  this  point : — 

A  government  teamster,  middle-aged  and  robust,  was  stabbed  in  the  back,  at  Wash- 
ington, August  15,  18G1,  in  abrawL  He  received  a  cut  about  tliree  inches  in  length, 
extending  up  and  down,  between  the  base  of  the  left  scapuhi  and  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrai,  but  rather  nearer  to  tlie  scapula  than  to  the  spinous  processes. 
The  muscles  were  divided  down  to  the  ribs,  and  tlie  left  pleural  cavity  was  freely 
opened,  so  that  air  in  large  quantity  was  drawn  into  and  expelled  from  that  cavity  by 
each  respiratory  movement.  He  was  at  once  taken  to  the  E  Street  Intirmary.  AVhen 
admitted,  he  was  much  prostrated  from  shock,  and  had  considerable  dyspmea.  As 
soon  as  tlie  bleeding  was  completely  stopped,  which  required  a  little  time,  the  lips  of 
the  wound  were  brought  into  apposition  and  retained  by  three  points  of  interrupted 
suture,  and  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster. 

August  20 Most  of  the  wound  has  united  by  the  "  first  intention,"  and  he  has  con- 
valesced thus  far  without  even  one  unfavorable  symptom.  There  has  been  no  pain  in 
the  side  nor  any  other  sign  of  pleurisy.  Subsequently  he  did  well  in  every  respect, 
and  soon  left  the  hospital  entirely  cured. 
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It  was  observed  in  this  case  that  the  wound  gaped  considerably ;  and, 
therefore,  each  of  the  three  points  of  intorruitted  suture  was  passed  tliroutrli 
the  rhomboid  muscle,  as  well  as  through  the  exterior  plane  of  muscles  and 
the  skin.  Thus  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  securely  held  in  close  appo- 
sition, and  a  speedy  recovery  was  obtained. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  back  not  unfrequently  perforate  the  theca  verte- 
bralis,  and  lay  open  the  spinal  canal.  The  occurrence  of  this  lesion  is  attended 
with  the  escape  of  cerebro-si)inal  lluid;  and,  in  cases  where  the  spinal  cord 
and  spinal  nerves  had  not  been  injured,  the  escape  of  this  fluid  through  the 
wound  would  alone  indicate  the  nature  of  the  lesion. 

Professor  Agncw  has  pointed  out  "  the  exi)osed  condition  of  the  contents 
of  the  spinal  canal  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  neck,"  and  states  that  ''  it  is 
due  to  the  horizontal  direction  of  the  sjjinous  processes,  by  which  vulnerable 
spaces  are  left  between."  Professor  A gnew  also  says:  "  Tlie  i>opular  notion 
that  posterior  cervical  wounds  are  followed  by  sexual  impotence  must  be 
founded  on  cases  of  injury  to  the  cord  or  its  membranes.  The  testimony  of 
Legouest,  who  had  abundant  opportunities  for  observation  on  this  point 
iluring  the  conflicts  of  the  French  with  the  Turks,  gives  no  countenance  to 
this  O[»inion."^ 

But  incised  wouifds  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  chest  also  not  unfre- 
quently penetrate  the  spinal  canal,  and  cause  paraplegia  by  injuring  the  spinal 
cord,   notwithstanding    that    the   spinous 

processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse  do  not  ex-  Fig.  7(j.'>. 

tend  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  follow- 
ing example  occurred  during  the  late  civil 
war : — 

Private  George  S.,  Co.  B,  loth  New  York 
Engineers,  was  admitted  to  Armory  Square  Hos- 
pital, Washington,  April  22,  18G3,  having  been 
stabbed  with  a  knife  in  the  back  at  Falmouth, 
Va.,  on  the  20th,  that  is,  two  days  before.  He 
was  completely  paraplegic  ;  the  urine  had  to  be 
drawn  otF  by  a  catheter ;  and  nothing  but  cro- 
ton  oil,  in  three  drop  doses,  succeeded  in  moving 
his  bowels,  three  days  after  admission  ;  two  days 
after  that,  involuntary  defecation  and  micturition 
set  in.  Sphacelus  of  all  the  projecting  points  on 
the  lower  part  of  his  body  soon  followed,  and 
proceeded   rapidly   until   it   nearly  exposed  tlie 

spines  of  the  sacrum.  On  May  10,  chills  came  on,  and  recurred  daily.  Diath  ensued 
on  May  26,  .from  exhaustion.  Tlie  autopsy  showed  that  the  knife  had  penetrated  the 
fifth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  a  part  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebrae  were 
removed  and  sawn  through  longitudinally  to  exhibit  the  knife-blade,  which  appears  to 
have  been  broken  otT,  and  to  have  remained  fixed  in  the  body  of  the  fifth  dorsal  verte- 
bra ever  since  the  injury  was  inflicted.  The  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Museum  ;  and  it  is  represented  by  the  accompanying  wood-cut.  (Fig.  700.)'^ 

Another  instance  of  incised  wound  of  the  back,  involving  the  vertebral 
column,  was  likewise  recorded  during  the  late  civil  war: — 

Private  Wm.  D.  Cook,  company  D,  6th  Tennessee  Cavalry,  aged  25,  was  admitted  to 
Overton  Hospital,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  November  25,  1864,  with  an  incised  wound  of  the 
spine  inflicted  on  the  10th,  that  is,  fifteen  days  before,  with  a  knife.  Simple  dressings 
were  applied.     The  patient  was  returned  to  duty  on  December  15.' 

1  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

«  Mt^dical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  First  Surgical  Volume,  p.  425. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  45.  '  o  .  i 


The  fourth,  fifth,  and  a  part  of  the  sixth  dorsal 
vertebrse,  sawn  oi)en  to  exhibit  the  blade  of  a 
kuife  which  had  brokeu  off  after  traversing 
the  spinal  caual  and  spinal  cord.  (Spec.  1160, 
A.  M.  M.) 
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In  tliis  case  it  does  not  api»ear  tliat  the  spinal  cord  or  spinal  nerves  sus- 
tained any  injury.  Xo  other  exanijdets  helonging  to  this  category  were  re- 
ported (luring  the  late  civil  war. 

Dr.  Mcryon'  iircsents  a  very  instructive  case  of  incised  wound  in  the  back, 
j)enetrating  the  vertebral  colunui  and  injuring  the  spinal  cord,  in  wliieh  coni- 
jilete  rei-overy  took  place. 

A  boy,  ajKMl  !."»,  rect-ived  u  wound  from  a  cutting  instrument  in  the  back,  wliich 
})enetratt'd  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  (hjrsal  vertebra-,  and  probably  divid(,-(l  tiie 
right  half  of  the  spinal  marrow.  There  was  complete  paralysis  ol  motion,  and  incom- 
plete loss  of  sensibility  in  the  right  thigh  and  leg.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  months  was  able  to  walk  four  or  live  miles.  A  prominent  sym|»- 
tom  in  this  case,  which  has  often  been  observed  in  similar  cases,  was  the  escape  of 
a  quantity  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  wound  during  the  first  twelve  days  after  the 
injury. 

Dr.  iSchwandner  reports  a  somewhat  similar  instance,  in  which  a  punctured  wound  of 
the  back  injured  the  spinal  cord  between  the  second  and  third  dorsal  vertebra-.  Paralysis 
of  the  right  foot  and  leg,  shortness  of  breathing,  together  with  involuntary  defecation 
and  micturition,  were  present.  The  foot  remained  partially  paralyzed  ;  but,  in  other 
respects,  the  recovery  was  complete.* 

Under  the  head  of  punctured  wounds  of  the  back,  the  following  examples 
are  also  embraced  : — 

Hennen  reports  that,  "•  in  a  sergeant  of  the  Enniskillen  Dragoons,  wounded 
at  Waterloo,  a  piece  of  the  shaft  of  a  Polish  lance  stuck  fast  between  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  last  two  dorsal  vertebrfe,  completely  paralyzing  him 
until  it  was  removed.'"' 

In  arrow-wounds  of  the  back  the  missile  sometimes  penetrates  the  verte- 
bral column,  as  happened  in  a  case  tlic  specimen  from  which  is  represented 
by  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (Fig.  766).  This  speci- 
men was  obtained  from  the  body  of  a  white  man 
killed  by  Indians  (by  an  arrow-wound  of  the  heart, 
etc.)  in  1869,  at  an  outpost  near  Fort  Concho,  Texas, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Army  ^ledical  Museum.  It  con- 
sists of  the  fourth  and  tifth,  together  with  portions  of 
the  tliird  and  sixth,  dorsal  vertebrae.  An  arrow-head 
is  shown  impacted  in  the  right  transverse  process  of 
the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra  and  posterior  extremity  of 
the  rib.  Tlie  spinal  canal  was  not  opened  by  the 
missile.*  "The  force  with  which  arrows  are  pro- 
jected by  the  Indians  is  so  great  that  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  initial  velocity  of  the  missile  nearly 
equals  that  of  a  musket  ball.  At  a  short  distance  an 
arrow  will  perforate  the  larger  bones  without  commi- 
nuting them,  or  causing  a  stight  iissure  only."* 


Fig.  7tiG. 


Showing  an  arrow-head,  im- 
pacted in  the  right  transverse 
process  of  the  fourth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra.—(Spec.  5673,  Sect.  I.  A. 
M.  M.) 


One  example  of  an  incised  flesh-wound  of  the  saci'al  region  has  come  under 
my  own  observation.  The  patient  was  a  lad,  aged  about  18,  who  was  cut 
by  the  lower  angle  of  an  axe  that  accidentally  fell  from  his  right  shoulder, 
upon  which  he  was  carrying  it  as  he  walked,  and  struck  against  the  sacrum, 
a  little  to  the  riarht  of  the  median  line.     The  wc)und  was  about  two  and  a 


'  Researrlifs  on  the  Various  Forms  of  Paralysis,  p.  69.  London,  1864.     Quoted  from  LTuiou 
Medicale,  IstJO,  p.  5.52. 

*  New  Sydenham  Soc.  Year-Book,  1859,  p.  429.  '  OV-  ^'t-  P-  350. 

«  CinnUar  No.  3,  S.  G.  0.,  August  17,  1S71,  p.  153.  *  nnd..  j..  160. 
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half  incheB  in  length,  extending  somewhat  obliquely  from  al)ove  <lown\\  ar<l, 
and  penetrated  to  the  bone,  which  was  also  slightly  cut  by  the  edge  of  tin- 
axe.  There  was  considerable  hemorrhage,  1>ut  no  ligatures  were  requii'ed. 
The  bleeding  having  been  stanched,  and  the  eoagulum  entirely  removed,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  into  ap[>osition,  and  fixed  without  difficulty 
by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  The  wound  uinted  throughout  by  the  first 
intention,  but  the  patient  complained  for  a  long  time  of  having  pain  and 
soreness  in  the  sacrum  beneath  the  cicatrix.  These  symptoms,  however, 
ultimately  disappeared  without  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  or  the  dis- 
charge of  any  pieces  of  bone. 


Contusions  and  Contused  "Wounds  of  the  Back. 

The  skin  on  the  dorsal  region  of  the  human  subject  is  so  thick  and  strong 
that  it  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  hard  usage  without  breaking.  There  is, 
however,  a  considerable  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  contusions  and  con- 
tused wounds  in  the  posterior  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  regions, 
from  railway  accidents,  from  falls,  from  blows  with  blunt  instrimients,  and 
from  the  impact  of  falling  bodies  or  of  the  missiles  of  war.  The  following 
examples  are  iu  point : — 

Contusion  of  the  Sao'al  Region  from  a  Raihvay  Accident Private  John   Hol- 

den,  Co.  C,  29tli  Intiuitry,  aged  23;  was  injured  at  Keswick,  Va.,  September  28, 
1868.  He  was  admitted  to  the  post  hospital  at  Camp  Schofield,  Lynchburg,  on  the 
next  day,  and  stated  that,  while  riding  on  the  top  of  a  box  car,  and  seeing  the  next 
car  in  front  rolling  over  an  embankment,  he  jumped  otl',  but,  being  unable  to  escape, 
was  struck  on  the  back  by  the  car  as  it  rolled  over.  He  complained  ot  intense  pain 
over  the  sacrum,  extending  between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  and  the  right 
tuber  ischii.  The  parts  over  the  sacrum  were  exceedingly  tender  under  pressure,  the 
slightest  motion  or  touch  causing  him  to  scream  with  pain.  No  crepitus  could  be 
elicited.  He  could  flex  the  leg  on  the  thigh  without  pain,  but  was  unable  to  flex  the 
thigh  on  the  pelvis.  Tiie  injured  part  was  much  ecchymosed  ;  and  he  Jiad  a  dull,  mov- 
ing, continuous  pain,  extending  across  the  whole  front  of  the  pelvis.  Anodynes,  with 
a  nourishing  diet,  were  administered.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  and  was 
returned  to  duty  on  November  26.' 

Contusions  of  the  Dorso-Lumbar  Region  from  Blows  icith  the  Butt-end  of  a 
Musket — Private  Thomas  Carroll,  Battery  L,  1st  Artillery,  aged  23,  presented  himself 
at  surgeon's  call  October  5,  1867,  at  Fort  Porter,  N,  Y.,  stating  that,  some  time  during 
the  previous  night,  he  had  been  struck  in  the  back  with  the  butt-end  of  a  musket  in  the 
hands  of  a  sentinel.  The  blow  had  knocked  him  down,  whereupon  he  had  been  struck 
twice  in  the  splenic  region  with  the  same  weapon.  On  examination,  a  slight  wound,  such 
as  might  have  been  made  by  the  percussion  hammer  of  a  musket,  was  found  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the  articulation  of  the  twelfth  rib  with  the  twelfth  dorsal 
vertebra.  About  two  inches  lower,  at  the  same  distance  Irom  the  second  lumbar  verte- 
bra, anotlier  wound  of  the  same  character  was  found.  The  man  was  treated  in  the  post 
liospital  at  Fort  Porter,  until  Oct.  21,  when  he  was  returned  to  duty  entirely  cured.^ 

Contusion  of  the  Back  caused  by  a  Fall. — August  Burtz,  artificer  of  Co.  II.  2d 
Infantry,  aged  38,  was  admitted  to  tlie  hospital  at  Taylor  Barracks,  Ky.,  November 
7,  1868,  having  fallen  from  a  ladder  to  the  floor,  a  distance  of  fourteen  feet.  He  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  inability  to  pass  water,  and  suffered  considerably 
from  shock.  A  stimulant  and  an  anodyne  were  administered.  On  the  8th  lie  was 
improved.  On  tlie  10th  he  was  taken  with  intermittent  fever,  which  yielded  to  quinine 
and  iron.     He  speedily  recovered,  and  was  returned  to  duty  on  the  loth.* 

'  Circular  No.  3,  S.  G.  O.,  August  17,  1S71,  p.  106. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  106.  s  i\^ia.,  p.  106. 
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Tliose  examples  well  illustrate  the  usual  course  of  ordinary  contusions  of 
the  hack,  when  they  are  treated  with  quietude,  nourishing  food,  and  ano- 
dynes, as  re(iuired.  But,  these  excellent  results  are  not  always  so  easily,  nor 
so  speedily  oI)taiiied,by  even  the  best-devised  j)lans  of  trcatnicnt ;  as  the  follow- 
ing (.-ase,  in  which  a  severe  bruise  of  the  sacral  region  was  followed  by  perios- 
titis and  sub-pej'iosteal  abscess,  will  serve  to  show  : — 

Private  Thomas  Morgan,  Co.  A,  42cl  Infantry,  aged  3i,  was  admitted  to  tlie  hospital 
at  Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y.,  October  2,  18G7,  the  wiieel  ol"  a  loaded  cart  liaving  passed 
over  his  pelvis  on  the  previous  day.  There  was  swelling,  together  with  extensive 
ecchymosis,  of  the  integuments  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  and  he  complained 
much  of  pain.  He  also  was  not  able  to  walk.  A  stimulating  lotion  was  applied  to  the 
contused  part,  and  anodynes  were  administered.  A  tumor,  which  formed  in  the  injured 
part,  was  several  times  evacuated  by  incisions.  The  j)atient  likewise  sutfered  from 
chills  and  fever.  By  November,  his  general  health  had  improved  under  expectant 
treatment ;  but  the  wound  of  operation  was  still  open.  On  December  6,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  do  light  duty.  On  the  27th  he  was  returned  to  hosj)ital ;  the  wound  was 
swollen,  intlamed,  and  freely  discharged  dark  purulent  matter.  The  swelling  having 
subsided  by  January  13,  1868,  and  the  condition  of  the  wound  remaining  unchanged, 
an  incision  three  inches  long  was  made  down  to  the  diseased  structure,  which  was 
found  to  be  a  hard  cartilaginous  growth  containing  osseous  deposits,  between  which 
and  the  periosteum  the  purulent  matter  had  been  lodged,  and  had  been  escaping  there- 
from by  means  of  an  opening.  On  dissecting  out  this  morbid  growth,  and  touching 
the  walls  of  the  residual  cavity  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  wound  was  closed  with  adhe- 
sive strips,  and  a  compress  was  applied.  But  little  suppuration  followed;  and,  on  the 
28th,  the  wound  being  nearly  healed,  the  patient  was  returned  to  duty.^ 

]S"ot  unfrequently,  however,  the  degree  of  injury  is  much  more  considerable 
than  it  was  in  either  of  the  above-mentioned  cases,  and  the  process  of  repara- 
tion then  consumes  much  time,  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  fatal  result  ensues  from 
sloughing  of  the  injured  part,  from  long  protracted  suppuration,  or  from 
septicaemia,  on  the  other.  One  of  these  conditions  is  very  apt  to  obtain  in 
cases  where  the  injury  is  inflicted  by  the  missiles  of  war.  A  striking  example 
of  violent  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  dorso-lumbar  region  came  under 
my  observation  at  Stanton  Military  Hospital,  during  the  late  civil  war. 

The  patient,  who  was  a  soldier,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  very  strongly  built,  aged 
about  30,  was  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell  while  lying  on  the  ground  face  down- 
wards, probably  in  line  of  battle.  He  thought  that  the  butt-end  of  a  shell  had  struck 
his  back.  On  examination,  there  was  found  centrally  situated  in  the  dorso-lumbar 
region,  a  circular  portion  of  the  skin  fully  six  inches  in  diameter,  that  was  very  much 
discolored  by  ecchymosis,  although  Avholly  unbroken,  was  raised  up  considerably  above 
the  surrounding  surface,  and  exhibited  fluctuation  distinctly  when  the  fingers  were 
applied  to  it,  because  a  copious  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  subcutaneous  connec- 
tive tissue  had  taken  place.  So  there  was  in  reality  present  an  immense  hiwmatoma, 
having  a  flattened  shape,  and  a  diameter  of  at  least  six  inches,  the  product  of  an 
exceedingly  powerful  blow  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  which  did  not  break  the  skin.  The 
treatment  consisted  of  quietude,  a  nourishing  diet,  tiie  administration  of  anodynes,  and 
the  application  of  camphorated  oil  to  the  injured  part.  But,  notwithstanding  the  care 
taken  to  prevent  it,  the  integuments  sloughed  off  throughout  the  whole  of  the  circular 
space  above  mentioned,  and  the  extravasated  blood  was  completely  discharged  thereby, 
leaving,  however,  a  healthy  granulating  surface  fully  six  inches  in  diameter.  Simple 
dressings  with  unguentum  resin*  were  applied,  the  supporting  plan  of  internal  treat- 
ment was  continued,  and  the  sore  rapidly  cicatrized.  When  his  recovery  was  far 
advanced,  the  patient  was  transferred  to  a  northern  hospital,  and  thus  passed  out  of 
my  sight. 

>  Ibid.,  i>.  108. 
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Concerning  the  occurrence  of  contusions  of  the  back  in  the  Crimean  War, 
Staff-sui'geon  T.  P.  Matthews  writes:  "  Veiy  many  wounds  oi'  tliis  region 
worr  indicted  by  shell,  and  the  position  uniformly  adojjted  as  safest  wliile 
awaiting  a  shell  explosion,  viz.,  lying  on  the  face,  accounts  for  this.  The 
contusions  were  often  large  and  serious,  and,  wlien  not  immediately  fatal, 
enormous  masses  of  tissue  often  sloughed  out,  and  the  patient  died  exhausted 
and  worn  out  by  jirofuse  su})puration,  or,  if  recovery  took  })la(*e,  the  wound 
healed  by  the  granulating  iirocess."' 

Ilennen  reports  the  following  case  of  contusion  of  the  back  from  a  spent 
cannon-ball,  which  proved  fatal : — 

A  gallant  artillery  officer  received  a  contusion  from  a  s[)ent  round-shot,  at  the  hattle 
of  Vittoria,  which  struck  him  exactly  between  the  scapulae,  barely  leaving  a  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  a  slight  stiffness  of  the  parts.  To  this  he  was  advised  to  apply 
cloths  wet  in  a  saturnine  solution,  which  he  gradually  increased  in  strength.  He 
derived,  Iiowever,  very  little  benetit  from  this  mode  of  treatment ;  the  stiffness  still 
continued,  the  discoloration  increased,  and  he  was  advised  by  some  casual  visitor  to 
apply  a  blister  to  the  part.  In  an  evil  hour  this  advice  was  acceded  to ;  and  in  a  very 
few  days  the  whole  back,  down  to  the  lumbar  region,  was  covered  with  a  dusky  erysi- 
pelatous inflammation.  Sloughing  abscesses  speedily  formed  in  the  injured  part,  which 
were  attended  with  a  horribly  offensive  discharge ;  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  death  closed 
the  scene.' 

Hennen  also  justly  remarks  concerning  this  case :  "  To  apply  strong  satur- 
nine solutions,  or  leeches,  to  a  part  under  these  circumstances,  is  extremely 
injurious,  because  they  tend  to  depress  still  more  the  powers  of  life ;  to  over- 
stimulate  by  blisters  is  equally  destructive  of  the  vitality  of  the  parts,  and 
more  hurtful  to  the  general  constitution."^ 

As  to  tlie  treatiiicid  of  contusions  of  the  back  when  caused  by  the  explosion 
of  shells  or  the  impact  of  spent  cannon-balls,  there  are  three  points  to  be  most 
carefully  attended  to  in  managing  these  cases :  Firsts  the  lotions  applied  as 
discutients  should  not  be  purely  sedative,  nor  powerfully  exciting,  but  of  a 
mildly  stimulating  nature.  iSeeondli/,  wdien  eifusions  of  blood  (hrematomata), 
or  formations  of  purulent  matter  (abscesses),  are  clearly  diagnosed,  and  require 
removal,  they  should  be  evacuated  through  small  valvular  apertures,  and  the 
admission  of  air  should  be  avoitled,  as  far  as  possible.  Thirdbj^  the  dressings 
should  be  antiseptic  in  their  nature ;  for  instance,  a  two-per-cent.  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  in  water  already  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  or  a  four- 
per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  camphorated  oil,  should  constitute  an 
important  element  of  the  dressings.  Furthermore,  a  nourishing  diet  should 
generally  be  allowed  in  these  cases,  and,  not  unfrequently,  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants also. 


Lacerated  Flesh-wounds  of  the  Back. 

Hippocrates,  in  the  twenty-third  section  of  his  work  on  wounds,  treats 
brietiy  of  wounds  of  the  back,  and  directs  attention  almost  exclusivel}'  to  those 
inflicted  by  the  lash,  that  is,  to  certain  forms  of  lacerated  wound  occurring 
in  this  region.  For  the  cure  of  these  injuries  he  recommends  the  application, 
at  tirst,  of  cataplasms,  consisting  of  boiled  onions  or  of  squills  ;  and,  subse- 
quently, of  an  ointment  made  of  goat's  fat  or  fresh  lard,  together  w-ith  oil, 
resin,  and  salt  of  copper — a  preparation  upon  the  whole  not  unlike  the  cera- 
tum  resina^  of  the  modern  pharmacopoiia  (a  most  useful  dressing  for  slowly 

'  Med.  and  Surg.  History  of  the  British  Army  in  the  Crimea,  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 
«  Op.  cit.,  pp.  92,  93.  3  Ibid.,  p.  93. 
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liealini;  and  indolent  sores),  to  wliich  a  sniull  jicroentage  of  cupric  sulphate 
or  acotatf  has  also  hecn  added. 

Hut  some  of  the  most  imi»ressive  instances  of  lacerated  flesh-wounds  of  the 
back,  on  record,  liave  resulted  from  exi>losions  of  shells.  The  next  two 
examples  are  reported  in  the  Medical  and  JSurgical  liistorv  of  the  War  of 
the  liehellion,  and  tliey  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  topic  in  an  excellent 
manner : — 

A  soldier,  aged  1!),  was  wounded  July  13,  18G4,  in  the  entrenclied  lines  before 
Petersburg,  by  a  large  sbell-fragment,  wbicli  tore  awuy  the  dorsal  integuments  over  a 
space  measuring  at  least  six  by  eight  inclies,  and  severely  lacerated  the  subjacent  mus- 
cles, but  without  injuring  the  ribs  or  the  vertebral  column.  There  was  no  bleeding, 
and  the  sliock  was  comparatively  slight.  The  lesion  is  well  shown  by  the  accompany- 
ing wood-cut  (Fig.  707).  The  patient,  after  partaking  of  restoratives,  and  having  the 
raw  surface  of  his  wound  covered  up  by  a  water  dressing,  was  taken  to  the  Depot  Field 
Hospital,  at  City  Point.  AVhile  here,  only  such  tissues  sloughed  as  were  utterly  disor- 
ganized by  the  projectile,  and  the  large  surface  that  was  exposed  soon  granulated  kindly, 
so  that,  after  a  niontl),  the  patient  was  in  a  condition  to  be  transferred  northward  ;  and, 
on  August  15,  ho  entered  the  AVhitehall  Hospital,  at  Bristol,  Pa.  The  (ncatrization 
progressed  rapidly.     On  September  12,  he  was   furloughed,  and   on    October  4,  lie 

Fig.  TUT. 


Showing  a  shell-wound  of  the  back,  6  by  S  inches  in  extent.     Recovery  ensued. 

was  readmitted,  being  fairly  convalescent.  On  January  23,  18<')5,  he  was  sent  for 
modified  duty  in  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  On  June  24,  he  was  mustered  out  of 
the  service.     No  application  for  a  pension  has  been  made  by  this  man  or  his  heirs.^ 

Inasmuch  as  the  men  were  often  ordered  to  lie  on  the  ground,  face  down- 
ward, while  imder  artillery -tire,  huge  lacerations  of  the  back  were  not  infre- 
quently observed  by  our  military  surgeons  during  the  late  civil  war.  Com- 
monly, however,  these  woimds  rapidly  healed,  as  happened  in  the  case  just 
related.  But,  sometimes,  the  process  of  reparation  was  very  slow  after  such 
lacerations.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  flcsh-■^^'ounds  in  the  flanks  and 
buttocks  were  found  to  be  more  serious  than  those  in  the  upper  dorsal  region. 
In  cases  where  large  masses  of  muscular  tissue  were  torn  away,  the  cica- 
trization was  sometimes  protracted  for  years,  as  happened  in  the  following 
instance : — 

A  soldier,  aged  20,  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chancellors ville,  INIay  3,  1863,  by 
the  explosion  of  a  shell.     The  integuments  over  the  gluteal  and  lumbar  regions  were 

•  Medical  and  Surgical  History,  etc.,  Second  Surgical  Volume.  ]>.  420. 
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torn  off,  and,  on  the  right  side,  a  large  portion  of  tin*  gluteal  muscles  was  also  removed. 
This  huge  wound  is  well  illustrated  hy  tiio  accompanying  wood-cut  (Fig.  768).  The 
shock  appears  to  have  been  considerable.  On  May  8,  reaction  having  taken  place, 
the  patient  was  sent  to  Armory  Square  Hospital,  at  Washington.    He  suffered  but  little 


Fig.  7(J8. 


Fig.  769. 


Snowing  an  immfnsp  Rhell-wonnd  of  the  lumbar  and  <:lutoal  rejLrions  ;  tPtanus  ;  rpcovery. 

pain,  and  had  a  good  appetite.  He  wa.s  ordered  the  best  of  diet,  with  porter;  lint  wet 
witli  a  disinfectant  lotion  to  the  wound  ;  and  an  anodyne  internally  at  night.  Tiie  patient 
<lid  well  until  the  forenoon  of  the  loth,  wlien  he  complained  of  inability  to  separate  his 
jaws,  and  of  stiffness  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  trismus  was  attended  next  day 
by  opisthotonos  and  other  tetanic  symptoms,  caused  perhaps  by  spinal  meningitis. 
Large  doses  of  morphia  were  administered  at  short 
intervals,  and  with  a  good  effect.  On  the  22d,  a 
large  dejection  from  the  bowels  occurred.  From 
this  date  the  patient  steadily  improved.  On  July 
10,  he  was  furloughed.  On  November  24,  he  re- 
turned to  the  hospital.  On  December  5,  an  examina- 
tion showed  that  the  wound  had  cicatrized,  except- 
ing a  patch  having  the  size  of  the  palm  of  a  hand, 
and  that  this  portion  was  kindly  granulating.  The 
right  buttock  was  wasted  and  flattened.  His  gait 
was  feeble  and  uncertain.  His  general  health  appear- 
ed to  be  good.  On  December  15,  he  was  discharged 
from  the  service  and  pensioned.  A  drawing  in  colors 
of  the  huge  wound  in  this  case,  as  well  as  of  that  in 
the  preceding  case,  was  made  by  Hospital  Steward 
Stanch  soon  after  the  reception  of  the  injury.  Botli 
drawings  are  preserved  in  the  Army  Medical  3Iii- 
scum.  An  excellent  chromo-lithograph,  made  from 
the  drawing  in  the  last  case,  is  presented  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  Surgical  History  of  the  "War.  The 
accompanying  wood-cut  (Fig.  7G8)  is  a  copy  (re- 
duced) of  the  chromo-lithograph.  On  November 
30,  1870,  the  pension-examiner  reported  as  fol- 
lows in  the  case :  "  A  shell-wound  over  sacrum  of 
large  extent ;  is  not  so  well  as  formerly ;  the  sore 
now  shows  no  disposition  to  heal,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  remain  an  open  ulcer.  His  weight  is  130 
pounds  ;  the  pulse  70  ;  the  respiration  normal ;  dis- 
ability total."  In  1871,  the  late  Dr.  Otis,  tlie  much-esteemed  editor  of  the  Medical  and 
Surgical   History  of   tlie  War,  addressed  a  note  of  inquiry  to  this  soldier,  regarding 


Showing  the  appearance  of  the  cicatrix 
nine  years  after  the  vronnd  represented  ia 
Fip.  "GS  was  inflicted.  In  the  centre  of  the 
cicatrix  an  indolent  ulcerof  irregular  sli;ii>f! 
remains. 
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the  condition  of  liis  wound.  His  attorney  courteously  responded  to  this  letter,  and 
transmitted  a  photograpii  and  diagram  of  the  cicatrix,  which  then  bounded  a  raw  sur- 
face of  irregular  shape,  three  inches  wide  by  two  inches  in  height.  The  photograpii 
is  reproduced  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (Fig.  7G9).  For  a  long  time  the  granula- 
tions on  this  raw  surface  had  l)een  indolent,  and  the  cicatrization  had  made  no  progress  ; 
there  were  no  sinuses  nor  listulous  tracks  to  indicate  the  existence  of  diseased  bone,  or 
of  any  other  internal  cause  of  irritation.  ThcMnvalid's  general  health  was  satisfactory. 
Dr.  Otis  advised  that  M.  Keverdin's  plan  of  skin-grafting,  on  which  Messrs.  Bryant 
and  Pollock  had  latterly  reported  so  favorably,  should  be  resorted  to ;  but,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  he  had  not  been  informed  whether  this  advice  had  been  followed.' 

G.  Fischei-^  cites  the  case  of  a  French  soldier,  who,  while  kneeling,  was  struck  by  a 
rolling  cannon  ball,  which  carried  away  a  portion  of  the  buttocks  having  the  size  of  a 
dinner-plate.  In  another  instance,  a  piece  as  large  as  a  man's  hand  was  torn  off.  In 
both  cases  luxuriant  granulations  arose,  and  complete  recoveries  were  expected. 

Conc'cniiiis^  the  trcatmeiH  of  this  class  of  injuries,  not  miicli  remains  to  be 
said.  The  chief  risks  pertaining  to  them  ai'ise  from  a  liability  to  the  occur- 
rence of  tetanus,  of  spinal  meningitis,  of  septicaemia,  of  pyemia,  or  of  ex- 
haustion from  profuscness  and  protractedness  of  the  suppuration.  The 
}>lans  of  treatment  should,  therefore,  be  framed  with  a  view  to  avoid  the 
occurrence  of  these  complications  as  far  as  possible.  To  this  end,  the  dress- 
ings applied  to  the  wounds  should  always  be  antisejDtic  in  their  nature,  a 
nourishing  diet,  with  tonics  and  stimulants,  should  generally  be  allowed,  and 
constitutional  irritation,  as  well  as  pain,  should  be  promptly  allayed  by  a 
judicious  administration  of  opium  or  morphia.  The  action  of  opiates  in 
these  cases,  to  allay  nervous  irritation,  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
supplemented  by  exhibiting  the  bromides  or  chloral  hydrate.  The  cicatriza- 
tion of  the  wounds,  especially  when  the  sores  are  large,  and  have  become 
chronic,  should  be  aided  by  introducing  skin-grafts,  as  recommended  for  this 
class  of  injuries  by  Dr.  Otis. 

In  civil  life,  immense  lacerated  wounds  of  the  back  are  sometimes  inflicted 
with  the  implements  of  labor,  accidentally  or  designedly.     For  example  : — 

"  Dominick  Jeffri,  an  Italian  laborer,  was  struck  in  the  back  with  a  pickaxe  in  the 
hands  of  John  Cannon,  a  fellow  workman,  and  fatally  injured  yesterday.  The  men, 
who  were  recently  arrived  emigrants,  were  employed  in  making  an  excavation  for  gas 
pipes  on  Atlantic  Street,  Brooklyn,  when  Jeffri  stepped  backward  in  a  stooping  position 
just  as  Cannon's  pick  was  descending.  The  full  force  of  the  blow  drove  the  sharp- 
pointed,  heavy  pick  through  the  back,  near  the  spine,  for  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches, 
causing  the  blood  to  flow  from  a  terribly  lacerated  wound.^ 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  injury  should  be  conducted  on  the  principles 
which  have  already  been  laid  down. 


Gunshot  (small-arm)  Flesh-wounds  of  tee  Back. 

In  the  Second  Surgical  Volume  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the 
late  Civil  War,  at  page  428,  there  is  presented  a  tabular  statement  embracing 
12,681  cases  of  gunshot  Hesh-wound  of  the  back.  The  number  of  deaths 
was  exactly  800,  which  gives  a  ratio  of  mortality  of  a  trifle  over  6  per  cent. 
The  proximate  causes  of  death  are  specitied  in  380  of  these  cases.  Eighty- 
three  of  them  were  complicated  by  other  wounds.     Of  the  remaining  297 

'  Ibid.,  p.  430. 

»  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Chir.,  1872,  Bd.  I.  a.  198.     (Otis.) 

3  N.  Y.  Herald,  June  8,  1882. 
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patients,  27  are  reported  as  having  succumbed  to  tetanus^^  33  to  secondary 
liemorrhagc^  and  28  to  gangrene.  The  fatal  termination  was  ascrilK'd  to 
surgical  or  tramaaV.c  fever  in  17  cases,  to  pgoeraia  or  scpti.ccBiaia  in  G7  cases, 
to  imeuhionia  or  Jicpatitis  (probably  instances  of  embolism)  in  17  cases,  to 
erysipelas  in  8  cases,  to  typhoid  fever  in  31  cases,  to  diarrlwxi  and  dysentery 
in  39  cases,  and  to  peritonitis  in  7  cases.  In  one  instance  the  administration 
of  chloroform^  it  was  thought,  caused  the  fatal  result.  Two  patients  died 
from  diphtheria^  two  from  sniaUpox^  and  18  from  various  intercurrent  dis- 
orders due  to  ^'■hospitalism,''  and  not  directly  connected  with  the  traumatic 
lesions.  Dr.  Otis  makes  the  following  observations,  which  may  be  of  special 
interest  to  statisticians:  "Analysis  of  this  large  series  of  gunshot  Hesh- 
wounds  indicates  that  the  mortality  of  these  non-penetrating  wounds  has 
been  over-estimated  by  some  European  writers  of  acknowledged  authority  in 
mattei's  pertaining  to  surgical  statistics.  Making  every  allowance  for  errors, 
and  admitting  that  the  aggregate  may  have  been  swelled  by  the  admission  to 
hospital  of  trivial  cases  of  wounds  of  the  integuments,  the  percentage  of 
mortality  remains  much  lower  for  this  group  of  injuries  than  has  been  here- 
tofore represented."  2 

The  foregoing  exhibit  of  the  causes  of  death  which  were  noted  in  12,681 
cases  of  shot  flesh-wounds  of  the  back,  shows  that  these  lesions  were  but 
seldom  mortal,  unless  septicaemia,  pyaemia,  gangrene,  or  tetanus  (that  is, 
traumatic  spinal  meningitis)  supervened,  or  arterial  hemorrhages  occurred, 
which,  doubtless,  were  not  infrequently  maltreated,  and  so  proved  fatal,  as  I 
have  shown,  on  a  previous  page,  was  the  case  in  numerous  instances  of  incised 
and  punctured  wounds  of  the  posterior  cervical  region.  Nevertheless,  sep- 
ticaemia, pynemia,  gangrene,  tetanus,  and  maltreated  arterial  bleedings,  were 
encountered  with  such  frequency  in  this  class  of  injuries  as  to  make  the  em- 
ployment of  special  precautions  against  their  occurrence  a  necessary  feature  in 
every  plan  of  treatment.  The  destructive  efiects  of  "hospitalism,"  and  of 
exposure  to  infectious  disorders,  such  as  typhoid  tever,  smallpox,  and  diph- 
theria, were  likewise  observed  with  such  frequency  as  to  require  the  adoption 
of  preventive  measures. 

But  flesh-wounds  of  the  back,  inflicted  by  small-arm  missiles,  usually — 
that  is,  in  a  large  majority  of  instances — gave  no  particular  trouble,  and  soon 
terminated  in  recovery.  The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
point : — 

Private  John  Cosgrove,  Company  F,  Eighth  U.  S.  Infantry,  aged  23,  was  wounded 
March  17,  18G9,  by  a  conoidal  ball,  wliich  entered  the  right  side  of  his  back  near 
the  tifth  lumbar  vertebra,  passed  forward  and  outward,  and  emerged  immediately  over 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  He  was  admitted  to  the  post  hospital 
at  Columbia,  S.  C,  on  the  18th.  Simple  dressings  were  applied,  and  in  April  he  was 
returned  to  duty.^ 

However,  the  observations  collected  by  surgeons  in  several  different  wars 
have  shown  that  there  are  certain  forms  belonging  to  this  group  of  injuries, 
which  are  particularly  liable  to  prove  troublesome  in  respect  to  manage- 
ment, and  to  be  followed  by  imperfect  recovery  or  physical  disability,  f'or 
instance,  Hennen  found  that  "  extensive  injuries,  or  the  permanent  lodgment 
of  balls,  gave  rise  to  either  death  or  incurable  paralysis.""*  Stromeyer  ob- 
served that,  while  shot  flesh-wounds  of  the  back  did  not  in  general  exhibit 

'  I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  these  27  fatal  cases  of  so-caUed  tetanus  were,  in  reality, 
examples  of  traumatic  spinal  meningitis,  in  which  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  motor  filaments 
jiroduced  tetanic  spasms  in  the  corresponding  peripheral  muscles. 

^  Op.  cit.,  p.  432. 

3  Circular  No.  3.  War  Department,  S.  G.  0.,  August  17,  1S71. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  350. 
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u  special  tendency  to  suppuration,  it  frequently  occurred  in  long  transverse 
seton-wounds  of  this  region  that,  their  orifices  having  ])roini»tly  healed  and 
remained  closed,  their  tracks,  months  afterward,  tilled  up  internally  with  j.uru- 
Icnt  matter  so  as  to  form  tluc'tuating  tumors,  which  had  to  he  lanced,  inasmuch 
as  the  thick  skin  of  the  hack  was  hut  slowly  [licrct-d  ]>y  ulceration.  He  likewise 
remarked:  "Many  surgeons  err  in  trying  to  relieve  such  ailments  hy  several 
small  incisions,  or  even  punctures,  parallel  to  the  spine;  these  afford  no  relief, 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  such  cases,  to  make  incisions  several  inches 
in  length,  at  right  angles  to  the  spine/''  It  should  also  be  state<l,  that,  if  the 
surgeon  does  not  lay  open  the  track  of  the  ball,  in  such  cases,  dame  Xature 
herself  will  not  unfrequently  do  it  by  ulceration  or  sloughing,  Durintr  the 
late  civil  war,  I  saw  several  examples  of  long,  seton-like,  transverse  flesh- 
wounds  of  the  back,  in  which  the  bridge  of  injured  muscle  and  integument 
had  been  completely  carried  away  by  ulceration  and  sloughing,  and  the 
seton-like  wound  itself  had  been  converted  into  an  immense  open  sore  whose 
long  diameter  extended  transversely,  that  is,  was  perpendicular  to  the 
vertebral  column.  The  cicatrices  resulting  from  such  wounds,  as  a  rule, 
seriously  impaired  the  functions  of  the  injured  muscles.  Again,  I  also  saw 
during  the  late  civil  w^ar,  several  instances  of  long  seton-like  flesh-wounds  of 
the  dorsal  region,  which  extended  between  the  scapulse  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  that  is,  were  parallel  to  the  vertebral  column.  These  wounds  had 
been  received  by  men  deployed  as  skirmishers,  while  advancing  by  crawling 
on  their  bellies  over  the  ground.  In  some  of  them,  the  missile,  having  passed 
through  the  trapezius,  tore  for  itself  a  way  across  the  fibres  of  the  rhomboid 
muscles,  dividing  them  to  great  extent  from  above  downward,  and  escaped 
from  the  integuments  over  the  latissimus  dorsi.  In  such  cases,  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  disability  alwaj's  remained,  owing  to  the  contraction  and  agglu- 
tination of  the  injured  muscles  wliich  ensued.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Otis 
remarks  concerning  this  group  of  injuries :  "  There  w^ere  some  curious 
instances  of  long,  circuitous,  ball-tracks ;  and,  among  the  fatal  cases  were 
noted  several  in  Avhich  the  projectiles  had  lodged  under  the  scapula.'"*  Dur- 
ing the  late  civil  w^ar,  I  several  times  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  results 
were  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  in  all  cases  of  shot  flesh-wound  of  the  back, 
where  the  missiles  lodged  beneath  the  scapula.  These  patients  often  com- 
plained of  having  great  pain  in  the  injured  region,  and  begged  to  have  the 
missiles  extracted  by  operations  to  which  they  were  always  ready  to  submit ; 
the  fistulous  tracks  made  by  the  missiles  remained  open,  discharging  jnirulent 
matter,  while  the  injured  muscles  became  matted  together  in  consequence 
of  the  inflammation  and  suppuration,  and  the  movements  of  the  injured 
shoulder  always  remained  much  restricted.  In  one  of  tliese  cases,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  months,  the  missile  wliich  had  penetrated  above  the  superic^r 
angle  of  the  scapula,  and  lodged  beneath  that  bone  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
serratus  magnus  anticus,  sank  downward  by  tlu3  force  of  gravity  until  it 
rested  on  the  costal  origin  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  from  the  last  three  ribs. 
It  was  extracted  by  making  an  incision  through  the  integuments  and  the 
latissimus  dorsi.  Thereupon,  the  patient's  sufferings,  whii-h  had  been  very 
great,  innnediately  ceased,  and  a  fistulous  channel,  which  had  remained  open 
and  discharging,  soon  became  permanently  closed  ;  but  I  do  not  thmk  that 
the  man  ever  regained  very  good  use  of  the  injured  shoulder. 

Dr.  B.  Beck^  remarks,  in  substance,  that  when  the  fleshy  covering  of  the 
back  is  injured,  much  depends  on  the  depth  to  which  the  laceration  of  the 
muscles  extends,  the  length  of  the  shot  channel,  the  amount  of  concussion  (as 

•  QiK.t.'d  by  Otis,  op.  cit.,  p.  429.  «  Op.  cit.,  p.  430. 

'  Cliirui^ie  dei-  Schussverletzungen,  1872,  S.  448.     (Quoted  by  Otis,  op.  cit.,  p.  430.) 
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from  largo  .shot  or  shell  tragi iieiits),  and  the  degree  ofiiiii»licati(ni  of  tlie  I'ihs  or 
sphie.  Shot  wounds  limited  to  the  areolar  tissue  and  nmseles  mainly,  are 
of  no  special  interest,  unless  attended  by  exceedingly  large  loss  of  substance, 
or  by  a  very  long,  seton-like  ball-track.  Cases  in  which  bloodvessels  of  the 
larger  order,  and  the  main  branches  of  nerves,  arc  contused  or  lacerated, 
are  more  serious.  The  functions  of  the  dorsal  muscles  are,  in  some  cases, 
nmch  impaired  by  shot  lacerations.  Many  invalids  of  this  class  are  unable 
to  move  freely,  and  corai)lain  of  difficulty  in  breathing,  stooping,  turning 
the  head,  etc. ;  complications  due,  unquestionably,  to  cicatrices  resulting  from 
lacerated  shot  wounds  that  have  either  been  attended  by  sloughing,  or  have 
required  incisions  to  relieve  deep  suppuration.  These  observations  of  Dr.  I>. 
Beck  confirm  those  of  other  surgeons,  which  have  been  presented  above. 

Flesh  wounds  of  the  back  from  small-arm  missiles,  especially  when  much 
inflamed,  may  be  attended  by  paraplegia,  as  happened  in  the  following  case, 
wliich  Statf-surgeon  T.  P.  ^latthew  declares  "  may  be  accepted  as  typical  of 
many  wounds  of  this  region : — " 

''  Maurice  Garvey,  aged  19,  was  wounded,  on  8th  June,  by  what  he  supposed  to  be 
a  spent  ball,  which  struck  him  on  his  back  about  opposite  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra. 
On  admission  to  his  regimental  hospital,  there  was  immense  swelling  of  the  back,  and 
complete  loss  of  motion  of  both  lower  extremities,  but  not  of  sensation.  The  swelling 
in  great  measure  subsided  in  a  few  days,  under  the  use  of  fomentations,  when  two  wounds 
were  discovered,  giving  the  idea  of  entrance  and  exit  of  a  ball,  but  no  injury  of  the 
bones  of  the  spinal  column  could  be  detected.  The  wound  healed  under  simple  dress- 
ings, but  the  paralysis  continued,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  Castle  Hospital,  on 
24th  October.  Here,  under  the  impression  that  the  persistent  paralysis  might  be  due 
to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  theca  vertebralis,  he  was  twice  put  under  the  influence 
of  calomel,  with  diuretics,  and  upon  each  occasion  with,  it  was  thought,  marked  bene- 
fit. Subsequently  strychnine  was  given,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  convulsive 
spasms  of  the  affected  limbs.  This  did  not  seem  productive  of  any  good,  and,  after  per- 
sistence in  its  use  for  three  weeks,  it  was  omitted.  He  very  slowly  improved,  however, 
and  on  26th  January,  was  invalided  to  England,  having  got  comparatively  fat,  and 
able  to  stand  upon  the  affected  limbs,  and  even  walk  a  few  paces  with  the  help  of 
crutclies.'" 

"Was  the  motor  paralysis,  which  presented  itself  in  this  case,  due  to  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammatory  process  which  arose  in  the  injured  tissues  of  the 
back,  and  caused  innuense  swelling  inwardly  until  it  reached  the  theca  verte- 
bralis, etc.,  or  was  it  due  to  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord?  This  question 
no  one  can  authoritatively  decide,  although  the  fact  that  mercurials  and 
diuretics  proved  markedly  beneficial  on  two  occasions,  decidedly  favors  the 
idea  that  there  was  a  secondary  spinal  meningitis. 

Tt^eatment. — Flesh-wounds  of  the  back  made  by  small-arm  missiles  should 
be  carefully  explored  at  the  outset,  and  all  foreign  bodies,  including  spent 
balls,  fragments  of  clothing  and  of  equipments,  and  all  coagula,  should  be 
promptly  extracted.  If  there  be  arterial  hemorrhage — whether  primary, 
intermediary,  or  secondary — it  must  be  suppressed  by  exposing  to  view  the 
wounded  vessel  at  the  place  of  injury,  and  ligaturing  it  on  each  side  of  the 
aperture  in  its  walls.  The  occurrence  of  septicaemia,  ]>yfemia,  and  gangrene, 
must  be  obviated  as  far  as  possible  by  applying  antiseptic  lotions,  such  as  a  ten- 
per-cent.  solution  of  alcohol  in  water,  to  which  two  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid 
has  been  added,  with  a  view  to  increase  its  efficacy.  Drainage  tubes  should 
be  inserted  in  all  wounds  where  the  purulent  matter  exhibits  a  tendency  to 
stagnate,  or  does  not  readily  flow  away.  Pain  and  constitutional  irritaticm 
should  be  subdued  by  administering  opiat<;s  and  sedatives.     A  nourishing 

'  Med.  and  Surg.  History  of  the  British  Army  in  the  Crimea,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 
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diet  sh()iil<l  generally  be  allowed ;  and,  not  unfrequentlj,  wine,  bitter  ale, 
porter,  or  uk-oliolie  liquors  sboiild  also  be  prescribed.  FUit  tlie  most  inijior- 
tant  of  all  tlic  points  concerned  in  treating  tbis  group  of  injuries,  consist  in 
jiromptlj  removing  all  foreign  bodies,  in  dressing  tlio  wounds  antisejitically, 
and  in  draining  them  thoroughly  by  passing  appropriate  velvet-i-ycd  India- 
rubber  tubes  of  suital)le  size  into  them  deeply,  or  comi)letely  through  them, 
which  is  still  better.  When  arterial  bleeding  occurs  in  this  group  ot^injuries, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  surgical  hemorrliage,  the  wounds  should 
not  be  stuffed  with  plugs  soaked  in  ferric  persulphate  or  [lerchloride  soluti(»ns, 
neither  should  these  liquids  be  injected  into  them,  for  both  proceedings  are 
worse  than  useless  in  such  cases ;  on  the  contrary,  the  bleeding  vessel  should 
be  promjitly  exposed  to  view  at  the  place  of  injury,  by  enlargmg  the  wound 
itself  or  by  direct  incisions,  and  then  it  should  be  tied  with  two  ligatures, 
one  of  them  being  applied  on  each  side  of  the  aperture  in  its  tunics ;  and, 
finally,  it  should  be  completely  divided  midway  Ijotween  the  ligatures,  so 
that  both  ends  may  retract,  and  thus  considerably  lessen  the  liability  to  return 
of  the  hemorrhage.  Instructions  on  this  point  of  treatment  are  by  no  means 
idle  or  unnecessary,  for  during  the  late  civil  war  (as  has  already  been  stated) 
no  less  than  thirty-three  fatal  cases  of  secondary  hemorrhage  from  desh- 
wounds  of  the  back,  inflicted  by  small-arm  missiles,  were  reported  by  our 
military  surgeons.^ 

It  is  advisable,  however,  to  add  that  ixtrenchymatous  hemorrhages  from 
flesh-wounds  of  the  back,  when  due  to  occlusion  by  coagulated  blood  (throm- 
bosis) of  the  veins  proceeding  from  the  injured  part,  or  to  any  other  cause, 
must  sometimes  be  treated  by  covering  the  raw  or  granulating  surface  from 
which  the  blood  is  exuding,  with  compresses  of  lint  thoroughly  wetted  witli 
a  solution  of  persulphate  or  perchloride  of  iron ;  but  arterial  hemorrhages 
must  not  be  treated  in  this  manner. 


►Sprains,  Twists,  and  Wrenches  of  the  Back. 

The  several  bones  which  compose  the  vertebral  column,  that  is,  the  true 
vertebrae  themselves,  together  with  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  are  united  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  bones  that  lie  in  contact  with  them,  by  ninety-nine  joints  or 
articulations.  All  of  these  joints  are  more  or  less  susceptible  of  motion.  In 
some  of  them,  however,  the  degree  of  mobility  is  but  slight,  as  for  instance, 
in  the  sacro-coccygeal  articulation ;  in  others,  it  is  very  considei'able,  as  for 
example  in  the  occipito-atloid  and  atlo-axoid  articulations.  The  several 
bones  which  constitute  the  vertebral  column  are  likewise  strongly  bound 
together  by  ligaments,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  are  elastic.  A 
brief  enumeration  of  these  ligaments  may  aid  us  materially  to  coini)rehend 
the  ettects  of  sprains,  wrenches,  and  jars  of  the  vertebral  column:  (1)  The 
lenticular  disks  of  intervertebral  substance^  interposed  between  the  bodies  of  all 
the  vertebrae  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum,  perform  not  only  the  office  of  liga- 
ments, but  they  also  have  elastic  properties,  which  enable  them  to  act  in  a 
mawner  not  very  unlike  that  of  India-rubber  butters,  when  [tlaced  between 
the  cars  of  a  railway  train,  in  obviating  the  injurious  ettects  of  jars  antl 
shocks  upon  the  vertebral  column  itself,  and  upon  the  organs  contained  in  the 
spinal  canal.  (2)  The  axfenor  ii\\(\.  j^osterior  common  ligaments  likewise  bind 
together  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  (3)  The  ligamcnta  stibflava  gird  together 
the  arches  of  each  jiair  of  vertebra:',  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum.  These  liga- 
ments are  also  elastic ;  and  by  means  of  their  elasticity,  tlay  counteract  the 

'  Med.  and  Surg.  History,  etc.,  Second  Surgical  Vol.,  p.  432. 
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clForts  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  tlie  trunk,  so  that  in  maintaining  an  upright 
])ositi()n  of  the  vertebral  cohnnn,  tliej  lessen  consideraljly  the  expenditure  of 
niuscuhir  force  by  their  automatic  work.  (4)  The  capfiuUir  litj<tiiii  nt.s  and 
atinoviiil  merahrancs  hold  together  the  articular  processes  of  the  vertebrie. 
(5)  The  inter-spinous  and  supraspinous  ligaments  fasten  together  the  spinous 
processes  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions.  (6)  The  inler-transverse  ligaments 
connect  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  vertebne  with  each  other. 

Furthermore,  the  ligamcnta  subjiava  are  in  direct  relation,  by  botli  surfaces, 
with  the  meningo-rachidian  veins;  and,  internally,  they  are  separated  from 
the  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  cord  by  these  veins  and  some  loose  connective 
and  adipose  tissue.  A  laceration  of  these  ligaments  would  probably  be 
attended  by  a  rupture  of  these  veins.  Again,  the  posterior  common  ligament 
is  in  relation  by  its  anterior  surface,  not  only  with  the  intervertebral  sub- 
stances and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  but  also  with  the  vena:  basum  vertebra- 
rum.  It  is  in  relation  by  its  posterior  surface  with  the  dura  mater  of  the  spi- 
nal cord,,  some  loose  connective  tissue  and  numerous  small  veins  alone  being 
interposed.  A  laceration  of  the  posterior  common  ligament  would  probably 
be  attended  by  a  rupture  of  these  veins,  with  a  rujiture  of  the  vense  basum 
vertebrarum,  and  a  considerable  injury  of  the  spinal  dura  mater.  Indeed, 
the  anatomical  relations  of  the  ligamcnta  subflava  and  the  posterior  common 
ligament  are  such  that  traumatic  spinal  meningitis,  as  well  as  hemorrhage 
from  the  contiguous  veins,  might  readily  result  from  a  traumatic  lesion  in- 
volving either  of  them. 

Viotent  strains  and  forcible  flexures,  and  strong  twists  or  wrenches  of  the 
back,  produce  injuries  of  the  joints  and  ligaments  of  the  vertebral  column, 
and  of  i\\Q  adjacent  parts,  both  soft  and  hard,  which  are  strictly  analoo;ous  Xo 
the  lesions  that  result  from  the  same  kinds  of  hurt  when  they  aflect  the 
joints  of  the  extremities.  The  lesions  Avhicli  are  met  with  in  the  back,  iu 
consequence  of  these  forms  of  injury,  vary  from  a  slight  laceration  of  some 
flbres  of  the  vertebral  ligaments,  and  of  the  contiguous  connective  tissue,  and 
lesser  bloodvessels,  on  the  one  hand,  all  the  way  up  to  a  very  extensive  tear- 
ing through  or  detachment  of  the  vertebral  ligaments,  with  a  correspondingly 
extensive  rupturing  of  the  contiguous  muscles,  tendons,  connective  tissue, 
and  bloodvessels,  on  the  other.  Indeed,  the  lesions  which  result  from  severe 
sprains  and  twists,  or  wrenches  of  the  vertebral  column,  difter  only  in  degree 
from  those  which  attend  dislocations  of  the  vertebne.  But,  according  to^  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Hilton,  "  the  most  frequent  lesion  in  injury  to  the  spine 
is  a  partial  severance  of  the  vertebra  from  the  intervertebral  substance."' 
This  view  receives  support  from  the  fact  that  the  junction  of  a  more  to  a  less 
elastic  body  is  the  weakest  spot,  and,  therefore,  receives  the  full  eflect  of  a 
strain.^ 

The  sgmptoms  or  phenomena  which  attend  these  accidents  are  pain  in  the 
injured  parts,  and  inability  to  move  them,  with  tumefaction  and  tenderness 
under  pressure  in  the  same  reo-ion  ;  and,  not  unfre<iUently,  subcutaneous 
ecchymosis  appears  in  the  swellmg.  These  symptoms,  however,  all  vary  in 
degree  and  extent,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  injury  that  has  been  sus- 
tained. The  swelling  may  or  may  not  be  attended  by  ecchymosis  ;  and  some- 
times the  latter  does  not  make  its  a[>pearance  for  several  days.  The  tenderness 
under  pressure  is  usually  not  restricted  to  the  spinous  processes  of  one  or  two 
of  the  vertebrse  (which  circumstance,  if  it  were  present,  would  excite  a  sus- 
picion that  vertebral  fracture  existed),  but  is  equally  noticeable  over  several 
contiguous  spinous  processes.  At  the  same  time,  on  tracing  the  tips  of  these 
spinous  processes,  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  normally  straight  line,  and  on  a 

»  On  Rest  and  Pain,  Am.  ed.,  pp.  47,  48.  *  Ibid.,  p.  48,  foot-note. 
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jtrojicr  lovrl.  So  mncli  at  ju-csciil  coiiccniiii'i-  tlie  iiiimediatc  eft'ects  of  tbcso 
acciiloiits. 

AiDOiig  the  remote  effects  of  the  lesions  of  tlic  baek,  eH})eciaIly  when  they 
liave  l)een  negleeted  or  iiii^jroperly  treated,  are  permanent  lameness  of  the 
bai-k  from  ehronie  inflammation  of  tlie  injured  joints,  and  eurvature  of  the 
spinal  colunm  from  vertebral  caries.  Mr.  Hilton  thinks  that  sc'\'eranees  of 
the  vertcbne  from  the  intervertebral  substances,  when  inadequately  treated, 
are  particularly  liable  to  give  rise  to  vertebral  caries.' 

Among  the  possible  consequences  of  sprains  or  Avrenches  of  the  vertebral 
column,  spinal  meningitis  must  likewise  be  mentioned.  The  following  state- 
ment concerning  a  case,  in  which  a  wrench  of  the  back  was  received  while 
on  board  of  a  street  railway  car,  has  recently  Ijcen  printed,  on  ai>parently 
good  authority,  in  a  prominent  morning  paper  in  Kew  York : — 

"  As  one  turns  into  Sixteentli  Street  oft"  Union  8(|uare,  on  the  west  side,  one  notices 
the  tan-bark  laid  thickly  in  front  of  a  handsome  house  in  the  middle  of  the  block.  Here 
Ues  G.  G.,  the  popular  soubrette  of  the  Theatre  Comique.  She  stopped  a  car  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  the  comluctor  started  it  before  she  had  fairly  got  on,  giving  her  such  a 
wrench  and  start  that  slie  felt  at  the  time  a  severe  pain  in  her  back.  From  that  day 
to  this  she  has  been  unable  to  move,  lying  dangerously  ill  with  spinal  meningitis."^ 

Sprains,  Twists,  and  "Wrenches  in  the  Cervical  liEGiON. — Xo  other  cases 
of  spinal  injury  or  disease  are  so  immediately  dangerous  t<j  life  as  those  in  which 
the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  region  is  the  seat  of  injury,  but  especially  the 
first  and  second  cervical  vertebrte,  or  the  space  betweeu  them ;  for,  when 
spinal  paral^^sis  results  from  injur}-  or  disease  of  this  part  of  the  cervical 
region,  the  nerves  which  cause  the  respiratory  muscles  to  act  are  likewise 
paralyzed,  and  then  complete  stoppage  of  the  respiratory  movements,  or 
death,  instantly  ensues.  Mr.  Hilton  has  reported  a  number  of  cases  which 
give  so  much  information  of  very  great  value  to  both  surgeons  and  patients 
concerning  this  group  of  injuries,  especially  about  their  symptoms,  conse- 
quences, and  treatment,  that  my  work  were  but  illy  done  should  I  omit  to 
mention  them.  Concerning  a  case  where  death  from  pressure  upon  the  spinal 
marrow  was  impending,  which  ultimately  ended  in  recovery,  he  says : — 

"  In  1850,  I  was  requested  by  Dr.  Addison  to  see,  with  him,  a  young  woman,  suftt-r- 
ing  from  injury  in  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  the  result  of  an  accident.  I  found  lier 
almost  pulseless,  with  great  distress  in  breathing,  loss  of  voice,  inability  to  swallow, 
and  nearly  complete  paralysis  of  the  arms  and  legs.  She  had  had,  from  the  early  part 
of  her  illness,  severe  pains  spread  over  the  back  of  her  head  and  neck,  increased  on 
pressing  the  head  downward  upon  the  spine.  Her  symptoms  had  gradually  aiTived  at 
this  stage  of  danger,  without  benefit  of  medical  treatment.  I  miglit  here  say,  that  tlie 
difficulty  of  breathing  and  deglutition  had  so  greatly  increased  of  late,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary,  or  to  her  advantage,  to  lift  her  up  more  and  more  in  the  bed  ;  but 
tlie  change  of  posture  seemed  only  to  add  to  her  distress  in  breathing  and  swallowing. 
These  were  the  difficulties  for  which  my  assistance  was  requested.  She  was  tlien 
propped  up  in  bed  by  pillows  at  her  back,  with  her  head  inclined  somewhat  forward, 
or  dropping  upon  the  chest.  As  the  impediment  to  swallowing  was  almost  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty,  I  was  desired  to  examine  the  throat,  but  I  could  not  discover 
anything  wrong  in  it.  It  was  our  opinion  that  her  lite  was  in  imminent,  or  jierhaps, 
instant  danger.  She  was  paralyzed,  and  could  not  swallow  ;  her  voice  was  excessively 
feeble,  and  her  pulse  not  very  perceptible  ;  she  scarcely  breathed  at  all,  and  was  not 
quite  conscious.  It  was  evident  that  something  must  be  done  without  delay.  Believ- 
ing that  her  symptoms  resulted  from  the  odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra  press- 
ing upon  the  spinal  marrow,  close  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  I  advised  that  she  should 
be  made  to  lie  down  immediately.      On  saying  to  her,  'You  must  lie  down  in  bed,'  she 

'   n>ia..  p.  48.  «  N.  V    Sun.  June  4,  1S82. 
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replied,  in  the  smallest  possible  voice,  '  Then  1  sliall  (-(Ttiunly  be  killed  ;  I  can't  get 
my  breath.'  Seeing  tlien^  was  no  time  for  contention,  1  told  licr  our  opinion  was,  that, 
if  not  placed  longitudinally  in  bed,  she  would  in  all  probability  di<!  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  Being  paralyzed,  or  nearly  so,  she  could  otter  no  resistance  to  my  purpose; 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  weight  of  the  responsibility,  when  1  took  hold  of  her, 
desired  the  pillows  to  be  removed  from  her  back,  and,  supporting  her  head  and  shoul- 
ders in  my  arms,  slowly  placed  her  upon  her  back,  nearly  flat  upon  the  bed,  with  her 
head  upon  a  thin  pillow,  some  additional  support  to  the  hollow  of  her  neck,  and  two 
sand-bags,  one  on  each  side  of  her  head,  to  prevent  any  lateral  or  rolling  motion.  Here 
was  a  patient  in  the  greatest  possible  danger,  and  1  do  not  hesitate  to  express  tlie 
opinion,  that,  if  the  head  had  fallen  forward,  say  half  an  inch,  she  would  iiave  died 
in  an  instant.  Her  sense  of  suffocation  was  soon  relieved  by  the  horizontal  position, 
and  she  remained  lying  down  during  six  months  uninterruptedly,  at  tlie  end  of  which 
time  all  the  serious  symptoms  had  disappeared.  She  was  then  allowed  to  move  about 
the  ward,  with  caution  ;  and,  a  few  montlis  afterward,  left  the  hospital,  well,  with  the 
exception  of  a  stiff"  neck,  most  probably  det)ending  on  anchylosis,  or  bony  union,  be- 
tween the  atlas  and  the  axis.  In  this  case,  nothing  but  complete  rest  was  employed  as 
a  remedy  ;  rest  was  the  only  element  of  success  in  the  treatment,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
very  striking  example  of  its  power  to  prolong  life,  by  enabling  Nature  to  repair  her 
injuries  undisturbed.'" 

In  this  case,  the  sprain  or  wrench  of  the  joints  between  the  atlas  and  the 
axis  was  followed  by  chronic  inflammation  of  these  joints,  of  a  destructive 
cliaracter,  which,  happily,  terminated  in  a  cure  by  anchylosis,  under  the 
benign  influence  of  prolonged  rest.  The  severe  pain  over  the  back  of  the 
lieadand  neck,  which  helped  to  mask  the  vertebral  lesion,  for  some  time, 
was  due  to  irritation  of  the  occipitalis  major  and  minor  nerves,  and,  perhaps, 
of  other  branches  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  cervical  plexuses  of  nerves, 
also. 

Mr.  Hilton  continues  in  a  most  instructive  vein : — 

"  I  will  now  direct  your  attention  to  another  case  of  diseased  cervical  vertebras  (also 
caused  by  a  hurt),  which  terminated  in  sudden  death.  It  is  that  of  a  little  child,  five 
years  and  five  months  old,  seen  by  me  in  1841.  She  was  a  small,  delicate,  unhealthy 
girl.  Slie  had  been  accustomed  to  ride  a  good  deal  in  the  country,  with  her  motlier, 
in  an  open  carriage,  and  was  thought,  in  that  way,  to  have  caught  a  cold  in  the  back 
of  the  neck,  which  became  gradually  stiff"  and  swollen,  accompanied  by  pains  in  the 
head  and  neck.  These  pains  were  believed  to  be  rheumatic,  and  the  treatment  em- 
ployed had  reference  only  to  that  impression,  which  was  supposed  to  be  supported  by 
some  pain  experienced  in  the  limbs,  with  cramps  and  stiff"ness  in  walking.  She  fre- 
(juently  suff"ered  from  fever  and  loss  of  appetite,  and  had  been  under  medical  treatment 
during  many  weeks,  the  symptoms  slowly  increasing  in  severity.  The  mother  told  me 
afterward  that  she  had  thought  her  an  obstinate  child,  and  that  she  sometimes  threat- 
ened to  punish  or  to  sliake  her  well  because  she  would  not  take  her  food.  I  have  no  doubt, 
if  she  had  done  so,  she  would  have  killed  the  child.  Upon  careful  examination,  I  thought 
I  made  out  the  case  to  be  one  of  disease  between  the  first  and  second  cervical  vertebrae, 
or  thereabouts.  I  say  thereabouts,  because  the  parts  were  too  much  swollen,  and  too  pain- 
ful, to  admit  of  a  more  accurate  local  investigation.  Tliere  was  ))ain  at  tlie  back  part  of 
the  head,  in  the  course  of  the  great  occipital  nerve ;  pain  behind  the  ear,  in  the  course 
of  the  great  auricular,  and  of  the  small  occipital ;  pain  in  the  higher  part  of  the  neck, 
on  rotation  of  the  vertebrae  upon  each  other;  and  pain  in  the  same  vertebra?,  probably 
the  first,  second,  and  third,  by  pressing  the  bones  upon  each  other.  Slie  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  deglutition,  and  the  voice  had  lately  changed  its  character,  and  become  more 
feeble,  indicating  that  the  pneilmogastric  nerves,  and  possibly  the  spinal  accessory, 
were  involved  in  the  mischief.  Thus,  having,  in  common  with  the  surgeon  in  attend- 
ance, recognized  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  directions  were  given  that  the  child  should 
be  placed  upon  her  back,  with  her  head  resting  upon  a  thin  pillow,  and  some  additional 
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support  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  each  side  of  the  head  to  be  supported  by  sand-bags,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  Literal  or  rotary  movement  in  the  neck.  It  was  plain  that,  if  the  life 
of  the  child  was  to  be  prolonged  or  saved,  it  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  long-con- 
tinued rest  to  the  spine;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  easy  rest  to  the  little  patient, 
a  water-bed  wjis  sent  from  London,  and  the  child  was  safely  placed  upon  it,  with  the 
sand-ba"s  extending  from  the  shoulders  to  beyond  the  head.  In  about  a  fortnight  the 
nurse  specially  a])pointed  to  attend  the  child,  finding  that  her  rest  at  night  was  now  so 
calm  and  quiet,  that  she  was  so  free  from  i)ain  and  i'ever,  that  her  a|)petite  and  power 
of  swallowing  were  so  much  improved,  as  well  as  her  temper,  and  thinking  she  was  alto- 
gether so  much  better,  and  willing,  no  doubt,  to  mark  her  own  penetration,  as  well  as 
to  please  the  mother  by  telling  her   in  the  morning  what  had  been  done  by  her  little 

charo-e this  meddlesome  and  officious  woman,  instead  of  giving  the  child  her  breakfast, 

as  usual,  without  disturbing  her  head  or  neck  in  the  least  degree,  desired  the  child  to 
sit  up  to  breakfast.  The  child  did  so ;  the  head  fell  forward,  and  she  was  dead.  The 
post-niortefn  examination  proved  that  disease  existed  in  the  articulations  between  the 
first  and  second  cervical  vertebrae,  that  the  bones  were  loose,  and  that,  when  the  head 
with  the  atlas  fell  forward,  pressure  had  been  made  upon  the  spinal  marrow,  close  to 
and  below  the  medulla  oblongata,  at  the  point  of  decussation,  so  that  the  child  was 
killed  almost  instantly,  as  in  pithing  animals.  This  was  a  case  in  which  both  the  sur- 
geon and  nature  were  completely  thwarted.  The  local  disease  was  considered  at  the 
time  to  be  dependent  upon  a  constitutional  or  a  scrofulous  cause  ;  but  I  have  since  under- 
stood that  it  was  the  result  of  a  blow  given  to  the  little  girl  by  her  brother,  who  struck 
her  with  something  he  had  picked  up  in  the  room.  It  was  not  constitutional ;  there 
was  no  visceral  disease  of  any  kind."^ 

Ill  this  case,  then,  there  was  a  destructive  inflammation  of  the  joints 
between  the  atlas  and  the  axis,  arising  from  a  blow  upon,  or  a  wrench  of, 
these  joints,  and  the  real  character  of  the  lesion  was,  for  a  lon^  time,  over- 
looked ;  but,  in  all  probability,  it  would  have  been  cured,  as  the  preceding 
case  was  cured,  by  proper  and  long-continued  rest,  had  nature  and  the  sur- 
geon not  been  thwarted  by  the  misadventure.  Moreover,  the  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  atlo-axoid  articulations,  which  was  revealed  by  the  autopsy,  in 
this  case,  sheds  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  pathogenesis  of  the  preceding  case, 
and  frees  it  from  all  obscurity  or  doubt.  Thus,  the  history  of  this  case  is 
the  complement  of  that  of  the  preceding  case,  and  fully  elucidates  it. 

Mr.  Hilton  also  relates  the  case  of  a  lady,  aged  about  30,  who  had  a  disease  of  the 

spine  affecting  the  occipitalis  major  and  minor  nerves,  the  third  cervical  nerves,  and 

the  nerves  forming  the  left  axillary  plexus,  that  was  caused  by  a  blow  on  the  left  side 

of  the  head  with  a  bolster,  or  cushion,  which  forcibly  displaced  it  laterally,  and  thus 

strained  or  wrenched  the  joints  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  cervical  vertebrae.     She 

fell  upon  the  carpet,  and  was  unconscious  for  some  little  time.     She  had,  as  reported 

to  herself,  a  sort  of  struggling  fit.     On  recovery,  she  was  put  to  bed  ;  and,  in  a  day  or 

two,  nothing  remained  of  the  accident,  excepting  some  tenderness  in  the  upper  part  of 

the  neck ;  but,  soon  afterward,  the  symptoms  about  to  be  described  came  on.     "When 

Mr.  Hilton  first  saw  her,  some  nine  or  ten  months  after  the  injury,  "  she  had  pains  on  the 

left  side,  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  external  ear  ;  pain  over 

the  clavicle  and  shoulder  (all  on  the  left  side)  ;  pain,  with  loss  of  power,  in  the  left  arm  ; 

pain  deep  in  the  neck,  on  pressing  the  head  directly  downward  upon  the  spine,  and  on 

rotating  the  head ;  some  fulness  and  tenderness  on  pressure  about  the  first,  second,  and 

third  cervical  vertebrae,  especially  on  the  left  side.     She  could  not  take  walking  exer. 

cise  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  severity  of  all  the  symptoms.     She  had  almost 

sleepless  nights,  and  her  appetite  was  very  poor.     It  was  obvious  that  there  existed 

some  disease  or  injury  of  the  spine  affecting  the  occipital   nerves,  the  third  cervical 

nerves,  and  the  nerves  forming  the  left  axillary  plexus.     As  far  as  I  [Mr.  Hilton]  could 

interpret  the  case,  rest  appeared  to  be  the  proper  remedy.     The  patient  maintained, 

almost  uninterruptedly,  the  recumbent  position,  during  nearly  three  montlis,  two  sand. 

>  Ibid.,  pp.  61,  62. 
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Fig.  770. 


bags  being  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  liead.  The  only  medicine  employed  was  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  bichloride  menMiry  twice  a  day,  during  about  two  months.  At  the 
expiration  of  tiiree  months  the  patient  had  \nst  all  pain  and  tenderness,  and  had  regained 
the  use  of  the  arm,  neitiier  did  pressure  nor  rotation  of  the  head  induci;  pain.  The  ful- 
ness in  the  neck  had  also  disappeared.'"  To  conclude  the  case,  this  lady  left  town,  ami, 
afterward,  reported  herself  quite  well,  being  perfectly  cured. 

The  wrench  of  the  vertebral  column,  in  this  example,  appears  to  have  been 
attended  with  cerebral  concussion,  caused  l)y  the  same  blow  on  the  head  whicli 
produced  the  s[»rain  of  the  neck,  and  there  was  loss  of  consciousness  for  some 
little  time.  She  was  placed  in  l)ed,  but  she  was  not  kept  there  long  enough 
for  the  injured  joints  connecting  the  first,  second,  and  third  cervical  vertebrae 
together  to  become  sound  again.  Tlie  consequence  was,  that,  as  soon  as  she 
^ot  up  and  began  to  go  around,  the  inflammation  in  the  sprained  joints 
mcreased,  the  contiguous  sensory  nerves  became  irritated  thereby,  and  [)ains 
appeared  in  the  parts  to  which  they  were  distributed,  that  were  mistakenly 
considered  to  be  rheumatic  pains ;  and  so  the  poor  lady  went  on  for  nine 
months,  constantly  under  treatment  for  rheumatism  and  hysteria,  but  gettmg 
worse  the  whole  time.  Rest,  that  is,  enforced  quietude  of  the  injured  articu- 
lations, was  the  sole  means  of  importance,  which  finally  secured  her  recovery  ; 
and  the  same  means,  had  it  been  applied  to  her  case  at  the  outset,  for  only  a 
few  weeks,  would  have  saved  her  from  a  year  of  intense  suffering. 

"  The  next  case  is  that  of  a  surgeon,"  writes  Mr.  Hilton,  "  who  was  in  the  yacht  of 
another  gentleman.  Running  along  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another,  he  struck  his 
head  against  the  top  of  a  door,  and  was  thrown 
backward  witli  great  force.  Very  shortly  after- 
ward he  had  pain  in  the  distribution  of  the  occi- 
pital nerves  at  the  back  part  of  the  head  and  the 
back  of  the  neck.  [See  Fig.  770,  «,  b.]  Six 
weeks  from  that  time  (he  still  continued  in  the 
yacht),  having  experienced  some  increase  of 
pain,  and  heard  and  felt  a  grating  sensation  in 
his  neck,  he  was  somewhat  alarmed,  and  came  to 
me,  suffering  from  pains  indicating  disease  of  the 
second  or  third  cervical  vertebra.  He  was  ulti- 
mately cured  by  lying  down — that  is,  by  rest. 
On  the  8th  of  February  last  he  came  to  me  per- 
fectly well,  and  says  he  was  quite  cured  by  rest. 
Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  on  the  details 
of  this  surgeon's  case.'" 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  varieties  in 
strains  of  the  neck,  together  with  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  recent  cases, 
the  following  examples  must  be  briefly 
presented : — 

A  young  carpenter,  while  stepping  backward, 
tripped  on  a  lieap  of  planks,  and  fell  upon  his 
back.  His  shoulders  were  received  on  the  planks  ; 
but,  his  head  and  neck  projecting  beyond  tliem, 
the  neck  was  abruptly  bent  backward  with  much 
force.  Swelling  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  from  occiput  to  scapulae,  so  great  as  to  be 
visible  at  a  distance,  appeared  soon  after  the  accident.  He  was  unable  to  keep  his 
head  erect ;  and  before  attempting  to  do  so,  placed  a  hand  on  each  side  to  steady  it. 
He  was  placed  in  bed.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  having  been  provided  with  an  artificial 
support,  he  was  made  an  out  patient.* 


Showing,  a,  the  portion  of  the  scalp  snpplied 
by  the  occipitalis  major  nerve;  b,  the  portion 
supplied  by  the  occipitalis  minor  nerve  ;  c,  the 
portou  supplied  by  the  aariculo-temporal  nerve. 
(Hiltou.) 


'  Ibid.,  pp.  54,  55.  «  Ibid.,  pp.  55,  56. 

•  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  359. 
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Again,  a  shoemaker,  aged  32,  while  stooping,  tripped  and  rolled  over,  with  his  head 
under  him.  His  neck  receivi'd  thereby  a  twist  that  caused  much  pain.  He  lay  motion- 
less, flat  on  his  hack,  tor  ten  minutes,  being  witiiout  the  |)ower  to  move  botli  arms  and 
lefs,  and  having  a  sense  of  numbness  and  ot  pricking  througliout  the  body.  In  trying 
to  staml,  liis  legs  gave  way  under  him,  as  if  he  were  intoxicated.  Sensation,  also,  was 
impaired  but  not  lost.  "NVitliin  twelve  hours,  liowever,  both  motor  power  and  sensation 
were  restored  ;  and  the  paralysis  did  not  return.  He  complained  ot"  acute  pain  in  the 
neck,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  slightest  movement  of  the  head  ;  and  he,  therefore, 
kept  the  head  perfectly  still.  He  lay  in  bed,  on  his  back,  with  his  neck  sunk  on  to  a 
low  soft  pillow,  and  propped  up  by  sand-bags.  On  examination,  the  chief  tenderness 
was  found  at  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra ;  and  there  a  deeply  seated  swelling  was  per- 
ceived. For  treatment,  absolute  rest  of  the  neck  was  enforced,  and  tincture  of  iodine  ap- 
plied. In  a  month  he  was  allowed  to  leave  his  bed,  with  his  head  supported  by  a  plastic 
shield  extending  from  the  shoulders  to  the  occiput.  He  could  then  perform  the  nodding, 
but  not  the  rotatory,  movements  of  the  neck.  In  nine  weeks,  all  the  cervical  movements 
seemed  quite  restored ;  but,  for  precaution's  sake,  he  was  kept  in  hospital  three  weeks 
longer.  He  returned  to  his  trade,  and  called  several  times  afterward  to  show  that  he 
was  well.^ 

Finally,  a  little,  ricketty  girl,  of  3  years,  having  a  large  head,  was  admitted  to  hos- 
pital, late  one  evening,  with  paralysis  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.  She  had 
fallen  out  of  bed,  that  morning,  head-foremost,  and  was  insensible  for  a  few  minutes. 
During  the  day,  it  was  remarked  that  she  did  not  get  upon  her  feet,  nor  move  her  legs; 
and  that  she  did  not  use  her  hands.  "When  examined,  motor  power  was  found  to  be 
lost  in  both  upper  and  lower  extremities.  She  showed  no  signs  of  pain  when  the  skin 
was  pricked  anywhere  below  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  Reflex  movements  were 
excited  in  the  lower  extremities  when  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  and  it  alone,  was 
pricked  ;  and  then  the  child  gave  a  slight  cry  of  pain  ;  respiration  natural ;  bladder  and 
rectum  not  aflected.  She  uttered  cries  whenever  the  neck  was  moved,  or  the  back  of 
it  was  pressed  on  by  the  fingers ;  and,  after  it,  seemed  pleased  to  keep  the  head  at  per- 
fect rest  on  a  pillow.  For  three  days  no  change  in  the  symptoms  was  observed  ;  on 
the  fourth  day  there  were  visible  signs  of  improvement ;  on  the  fifth,  it  was  discovered 
that  she  could  freely  move  both  upper  and  lower  extremities,  and  that  motion  of 
the  head  had  ceased  to  give  pain.  There  was  no  further  trouble,  and  she  remained 
quite  well.^ 

The  main  point  in  the  treament  of  recent,  as  well  as  in  that  of  old  cases, 
in  which  the  articulations  of  the  cervical  vertebrse  have  been  sprained  or 
wrenched,  is  to  maintain  them  in  a  state  of  complete  immobility  and  relaxa- 
tion until  the  cure  is  complete.  To  this  end,  the  patient  must  bo  made  to  lie 
continuously  in  bed,  on  the  back,  with  only  a  thin  pillow  under  the  head, 
and  barely  enough  support  under  the  nape  of  neck  to  keep  it  from  sinking. 
Besides,  to  keep'^the  head  strais^ht,  and  to  prevent  its  rolling  from  side  to 
Bide,  sand-bags,  that  are  sufficiently  long  and  heavy  to  fuliil  the  indica- 
tions, must  be  so  placed  upon  the  patient's  pillow,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
neck  and  head,  as  to  give  both  of  the  parts  a  complete  lateral  su].port.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  know  of  any  other  mechanical  expedient,  of  a  siin})lo  nature, 
which  answers  this  purpose  as  well  as  sand-bags,  made  of  bod-ticking,  of  a 
length  sufficient  to  extend  beyond  the  head,  and  about  three-fourths  tilled  with 
dry  sand.  One  of  them  is  to  be  placed  with  care  on  each  side,  close  to  the 
neck  and  head,  and  is  to  be  accurately  moulded  thereto,  so  as  to  keep  the  head 
entirely  straight,  and  to  render  all  lateral  or  rotatory  movements  of  the  parts 
imi)Ossible. 

Sprains,  Twists,  and  Wrenches  in  the  Dorsal  Region. — The  dorsal  por- 
tion of  the  vertebral  colunm,  when  compared  with  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
portions,  is  characterized  Ijy  a  relatively  much  greater  rigidity  and  want  of 

'  Hiid.,  p.  359.  «  Ibid.,  pp.  359,  360. 
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flexibility  or  capacity  for  movement  ujion  each  other  of  the  several  bones 
that  compose  it,  at  the  articulations  by  which  they  are  linked  together.  The 
injuries  caused  by  sprains  and  twists,  or  wrenches,  in  this  region  are,  there- 
fore, somewhat  analogous  to  those  produced  by  enormously  j)Owerful  blows, 
and  their  deleterious  effects  are  apt  to  be  restricted  to  the  articulations 
which  connect  two  contiguous  vertebrre,  instead  of  being  dispersed  or  dif- 
fused so  as  to  aft'ect  the  articulations  of  many  adjoining  bones,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  similar  injuries  in  the  more  flexible  parts  of  the  vertebral  col- 
unm,  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions. 

There  is  a  traumatic,  as  well  as  a  rheumatic,  '-crick''  in  the  back,  which 
is  not  unfrequently  caused  by  lifting,  or  attempting  to  lift,  a  heavy  weight 
while  in  a  stooping  position,  and  is  located  in  the  dorsal  region.  The  victim, 
while  exerting  his  strength  to  the  uttermost  in  this  position,  suddenly  feels 
"something  give  way''  in  his  back,  and  is  soon  seizetl  by  cram[»ing  pains  in 
the  affected  part,  which  are  aggravated  by  all  attempts  to  produce  motion 
therein  ;  so  that  he  carefully  abstains  from  making  such  attempts  himself, 
and  is  only  too  glad  if  the  injured  part  be  allowed,  by  the  exigencies  of  life, 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  absolute  quietude.  In  such  cases,  the  muscular  fibres 
belonging  to  the  strained  part  are  sometimes  lacerated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  the  effusions  of  blood  and  of  inflammatory  products  into  the  injured 
muscular  and  connective  tissue  may  cause  tumefactions,  possibly  with  sub- 
cutaneous ecchymoses  also,  which  can  readily  be  felt  and  seen  externally. 
For  such  cases,  the  best  plan  of  treatment  consists  in  the  enforcement  of  abso- 
lute quietude  as  long  as  the  soreness  continues,  with  the  external  use  of  a 
mildly  stimulating  liniment,  and  the  internal  administration  of  opiates, 
whenever  necessary  to  allay  the  pains. 

Sprains  and  wrenches  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  vertebral  column  are  some- 
times caused  by  alighting  on  the  dorsal  region  in  falls,  or  when  thrown  from 
the  saddle  while  on  horseback.  They  are  also  produced,  occasionally,  in 
military  life,  by  the  trampling  of  horses  upon  the  backs  of  men  who  have 
suddenly  been  dismounted,  or  have  been  thrown  down  to  earth  by  other 
means,  in  battles  or  in  sham-fights. 

The  vertebral  ligaments  and  joints  may  likewise  be  sprained  or  wrenched 
by  the  impact  of  powerful  blows  on  the  dorsal  region,  no  matter  what  the 
instrument  may  be  that  inflicts  them.  In  respect  to  treatment,  no  additional 
directions  are  required. 

The  natural  curvature  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  the 
convexity  of  which  looks  backward,  undoubtedly  exerts  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  way  of  lessening  the  injurious  effects  upon  the  vertebral 
ligaments  and  articulations,  of  violent  blows  on  the  doi-sal  region.  This  cir- 
cumstance probably  explains  why  it  is  that  heavy  blows  on  this  part  of  the 
back  are  so  seldom  attended  with  strains  or  wrenches  of  the  vertebral 
column,  that  prove  troublesome  to  manage,  or  even  require  a  surgeon's  care. 
The  principal  ettect  of  strong  blows,  etc.,  when  received  on  the  convexity  of 
the  vertebral  arch  in  the  dorsal  region,  is  to  compress  the  intervertebral 
substances,  and  the  articulations  in  general,  which  enter  into  the  formation 
of  the  arch;  and,  therefore,  they  usually  do  comparatively  little  harm  to  the 
spine.  But  a  much  more  powerful  blow — one,  for  instance,  that  falls  but 
little  short  of  dislocating  or  fracturing  a  dorsal  vertebra,  and  so  comes  very 
near  to  breaking  down  the  dorsal  arcli — may  readily  detach  the  correspond- 
ing intervertebral  substance,  to  greater  or  less  extent,  from  the  bone,  and 
thus  cause  an  inflammation  which  may  prove  destructive  to  the  injured  bone 
and  cartilage,  especially  if  the  lesion  cliance  to  pass  unrecognized,  or  happen 
to  be  inade([uately  treated.  It  is  not  improbable  that  caries  of  the  doi*siil 
vertebra?  sometimes  begins  in  this  way. 
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Tlic  nu'diniiical  ofKoctH  of  falls,  liowever,  are  widely  different  from  those  of 
blows  on  the  dorsal  i)ortion  of  the  vertebral  colunin,  especially  when  the 
victim's  hack  hai)i)en8  to  alight  upon  some  solid  body  of  comparatively  small 
dimensions,  whose  upper  surface  is  considerably  raised  above  the  surrounding 
ground — for  instance  the  stump  of  a  tree,  or  a  block  of  wood,  etc.;  for,  in 
such  a  case,  when  the  further  descent  of  the  back  is  stopped  by  striking 
against  the  solid  body,  the  downward  movements  of  the  head,  neck,  ana 
u]>per  extremities  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  abdomen,  pelvis,  and 
lower  extremities  on  the  other,  are  not  arrested  at  the  same  instant  of  time  as 
that  of  the  dorsal  region ;  and,  therefore,  the  weight  and  impetus  of  these 
parts  simultaneously  press  downward,  with  great  energy,  upon  both  the  upper 
and  lower  ends  of  the  arch  formed  by  the  dorsal  vertebrfe,  and  on  the  concave 
side  thereof,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  intervertebral  substances  and  bodies  of 
tlie  dorsal  vertebrae  are  in  the  line  of  extension,  and  the  s])inous  processes  of 
these  vertebra?  in  that  of  compression.  It  is  obvious  that  a  comparatively 
slight  fall  upon  the  dorsal  region,  occurring  in  this  waj^  may  badly  stretch 
or  strain  the  anterior  and  posterior  common  ligaments  of  the  spine,  and  may 
also  separate  to  a  considerable  extent  the  intervertebral  substances  from  the 
bones.  It  is  highly  probable  that  caries  of  the  dorsal  vertebra?,  in  consequence 
of  falls  upon  the  back,  not  unfrequently  originates  in  this  manner ;  and  tliat 
comparatively  trilling  accidents  of  this  sort  may,  under  favoring  circum- 
stances, suffice  to  produce  this  result. 

Sprains,  Twists,  and  "Wrenches  in  the  Lumbar  Region. — The  vertebral 
column  is  sprained  and  twisted,  or  wrenched,  in  the  lumbar  region,  more  fre- 
quently than  in  any  other  part  thereof.  Such  lesions  of  the  lumbo-vertebral 
articulations  are  sometimes  produced  in  attempting  to  lift  great  weights  while 
in  a  stooping  position  ;  and  by  the  impact  of  blows  and  falls  upon  the  lum- 
bar region  itself,  quite  analogous  to  those  in  the  doi'sal  region  which  have  just 
been  discussed.  More  often,  however,  they  are  caused  by  accidents  in  which 
the  vulnerating  force  is  indirectly  applied  to  the  lumbar  region  ;  for  instance, 
by  alighting  on  the  buttocks  in  falling  from  a  height,  or  by  the  falling  of  a 
heavy  weight  upon  the  head  or  upper  part  of  the  body,  while  it  is  in  an 
erect  posture,  the  lower  extremities  being  firmly  planted  on  the  ground. 
Many  years  ago,  a  good  example  of  the  first-mentioned  kind  of  accident  came 
under  my  observation  ; — 

A  young  farmer,  aged  about  20,  accidentally  slid  down  from  a  steep  hay-mow,  and 
then  falling  about  fourteen  feet,  struck  the  ground  upon  his  buttocks.  He  received 
thereby  a  violent  jar  in  the  lumbo-sacral  region.  His  head  and  shoulders  sank  back- 
ward to  the  earth,  where  he  lay  for  some  time,  unable  to  arise,  barely  able  to  move  his 
legs  a  little  (they  also  felt  benumbed),  and  suffering  terribly  from  pains  in  both  lumbar 
regions.  At  first,  he  thought  his  "back  was  broke."  However,  after  he  had  lain  wet 
with  cold  sweat  for  some  little  time,  he  began  to  feel  less  faint,  or  a  little  stronger,  and 
found  himself  able  to  move  his  lower  extremities  rather  better.  The  pains,  too,  gradually 
abated,  and  then  turning  himself  partly  over,  he  tried  to  make  his  way  to  the  house  by- 
crawling  on  his  belly  ;  but  these  efforts  increased  the  lumbar  pains  so  much  that  he  was 
compelled  to  desist.  After  lying  quite  still,  a  little  longer,  he  found  that  the  paralysis 
of  his  lower  extremities  was  considerably  lessened,  and  that  possibly  he  might  arise. 
After  many  efforts  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  his  legs,  meanwhile,  having  given  way 
under  him  several  times  like  those  of  a  drunken  man.  He  walked  with  the  feeble  and 
uncertain  steps  of  an  intoxicated  person,  from  the  weakness  of  his  lower  limbs ;  but 
after  much  effort,  he  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  house,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred 
yards,  without  any  assistance.  He  was  immediately  placed  in  bed.  There  was  con- 
siderable swelling  across  the  loins,  and  much  tenderness  was  discovered  by  pressing 
upon  the  lumbar  spinous  processes.  Tenderness  was  also  discovered  in  and  around  the 
bodies  of  the  last  three  lumbar  vertebrae,  on  pressing  upon  them  through   the  front  wall 
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of  the  abdomen.  There  was  no  displacement  of  the  bodies  or  spinous  processes  of  the 
vertebra;.  For  several  days,  the  loins  were  fomented  with  a  strong  decoction  of  chamo- 
mile flowers  and  wormwood.  His  favorite  posture  in  bed  was  that  of  lying  upon  the 
side  (it  did  not  seem  to  matter  which  side),  with  his  body  semi-flexed,  and  knees  drawn 
up.  For  many  days  he  was  reluctant  to  make  any  change  whatever  in  his  posture, 
because  of  the  excruciating  pains  in  the  lumbar  region,  which  every  little  twist  or 
flexure  of  the  injured  articulations  of  the  spine,  and  every  contraction  of  the  lumbar 
muscles,  gave  rise  to.  As  continuous  confinement  to  bed  was  enforced,  the  first  im- 
portant evidence  that  he  was  recovering  was  noted  when  he  began  to  move  himself 
about  in  bed,  of  his  own  accord.  On  discontinuing  the  fomentations,  a  large  belladonna 
plaster  was  applied  to  the  loins.  He  was  confined  to  bed  just  four  weeks,  and  the  com- 
plete rest  of  the  injured  parts,  thus  secured,  was  the  chief  means  relied  upon  to  promote 
his  recovery.  He  wore  belladonna  plasters,  and  complained  of  feeling  lame  and  weak 
in  the  lumbar  region  for  a  long  time  afterward  ;  but,  in  the  end,  he  perfectly  recovered. 

In  tliis  case,  the  articulations  of  the  lumbar  vertebrfe  were  wrenched  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  The  young  man's  buttocks,  in  falling  from  a  height  of  fully 
fourteen  feet,  struck  the  ground  with  great  force.  At  that  instant,  the  lower 
part  of  the  spinal  column  was  suddenly  compelled  to  support  the  weight  and 
impetus,  or  momentum,  of  all  parts  of  the  body  situated  above  the  loins,  the  first 
eflect  of  which  was  to  compress  the  intervertebral  substances,  to  be  followed, 
however,  in  an  instant  afterward,  by  a  violent  bending  of  the  spinal  column 
backward,  at  the  peculiar  curvature  formed  by  the  lumbar  vertebrse  on  top 
of  the  sacral  curvature.  The  greatest  part  of  the  strain,  therefore,  fell  upon 
the  articulations  of  the  last  three  lumbar  vertebrte ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  intervertebral  substance  and  the  bodies  of  these  vertebrae  were  in  the  line 
of  extension.  In  this  way,  the  anterior  and  posterior  common  ligaments  of 
the  spine,  and  the  intervertebral  substances,  in  the  lumbar  region,  together 
with  the  psoas  muscles,  were  all  severely  stretched ;  and  this  circumstance 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  much  tenderness  under  pressure  was  discerned  on 
examining  the  lumbar  vertebrae  through  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The 
nature  of  the  lesion  also  explains  why  it  was  that  the  attempt  to  crawl  on 
the  belly  caused  so  much  increase  of  the  pains  in  the  injured  part ;  for,  on 
elevating  the  shoulders  in  order  to  execute  the  movements  which  constitute 
crawling,  the  injured  vertebral  ligaments  and  muscles  were  again  put  on  the 
stretch. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  last-mentioned  kind  of  accident,  in  which  the 
vulnerating  force  is  indirectly  applied  to  the  lumbar  region,  was  lately  under 
my  care : — 

E.  B.  C,  aged  about  60,  while  walking  in  the  second-story  hall  of  an  old  house, 
January  21,  1882,  entirely  oblivious  of  danger,  was  suddenly  struck  on  top  of  the  head 
by  a  mass  of  plastering,  estimated  to  weigh  over  two  hundred  pounds,  that,  having 
become  loosened,  had  fallen  down  from  the  ceiling,  which  itself  was  rather  lofty,  beino^ 
about  sixteen  feet  high.  The  blow  on  the  head,  of  course,  was  exceedingly  violent ; 
it  gave  him  a  scalp-wound  two  and  one-half  inches  long  over  the  right  parietal  bone,  with 
severe  concussion  and  contusion  of  the  brain.  His  body  was  also  bent  forward,  and 
doubled  up,  by  the  force  of  the  blow  on  the  head  and  the  weight  or  momentum  of  the  falling 
mass  of  plastering,  so  that  he  was  instantly  crushed  down  to  the  floor,  where  he  lay  stunned 
for  some  little  time.  The  forcible  bending  forward  and  doubling  up  of  his  body  took 
place  at  the  loins  ;  and  thus  the  lumbar  muscles  and  the  articulations  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  lumbar  vertebne  were  badly  strained.  Obviously,  the  structures  of  the  fore- 
part of  his  spinal  column  suffered  powerful  compression  at  the  place  of  forcible  flexure, 
while  those  at  the  back-part  thereof  were  subjected  to  violent  elongation  and  over- 
stretching. The  cerebral  lesion  masked  to  a  great  extent  the  subjective  symptoms  of 
the  lumbar  lesions,  for  a  considerable  time  ;  but,  objectively,  there  soon  arose  a  swell- 
ing across  the  injured  loins  which  attained  the  thickness  of  a  man's  hand,  was  very 
tender  under  pressure,  and  lasted  a  long  time.     The  quietude  and  other  remedial  mea- 
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stires  that  tlie  cerebral  contusion  demanded,  wen;  sunicient  to  relieve  the  lumbar  lesions 
also,  so  tliat  no  special  medication  was  ordered  for  tlie  lumbar  region  until  April  12, 
when  a  large  belladonna  plaster  was  i)rescribed,  giving  much  relief.  His  recovery,  how- 
ever, was  not  complete  (as  to  the  loins)  until  the  1st  of  June. 

Usually,  considerable  swelling  across  the  loins  soon  follows  such  injuries 
of  the  lumbar  region  as  have  just  ])een  described.  Subcutaneous  ecchyinosis 
may  or  may  not  attend  the  tumefaction.  Sometimes  the  ecchymosis  does  not 
appear  until  several  days  after  the  accident.  On  tracing  the  spinous  processes 
with  the  fingers,  their  positions  are  found  to  be  the  ""same  as  in  the  normal 
state.  On  examining  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebra;  through  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  no  displacement  is  detected.  Tenderness  under  pres- 
sure, in  such  cases,  is  usually  observed  over  a  considerable  space.  Oftentimes 
the  patient,  with  evident  difficulty,  and  much  exhibition  of  pain  and  weak- 
ness hi  the  loins,  will  endeavor  to  place  his  vertebral  column  in  an  erect 
position ;  if  his  efl:brts  be  successful,  and  no  deformity  be  presented,  it  may 
confidently  be  assumed  that  there  is  no  fracture.  The  posture  which  patients 
having  lumbar  sprains  generally  assume  in  bed,  is,  as  described  above,  that 
of  lying  on  one  side,  with  the  trunk  semi-flexed,  and  the  knees  drawn  up ; 
and,  for  many  days,  they  are  usually  reluctant  to  make  any  change  of  posi- 
tion, from  dread  of  the  pains  and  spasms  in  the  injured  muscles,  which  all 
attempts  at  movement  are  liable  to  excite.  When  such  patients  begin  to 
move  themselves  about  in  bed,  of  their  own  accord,  they  furnish  tlie  best 
possible  evidence  of  progress  toward  recovery. 

The  treatment,  as  shown  above,  does  not  difl^er  essentially  from  that  of 
sprained  joints  in  general.  The  most  important  point  is  to  enforce  absolute 
quietude  of  the  injured  parts  for  a  sufiicient  length  of  time.  Commonly,  it 
requires  from  four  to  six  weeks'  confinement  to  bed  for  recovery  to  take 
place.  If  the  bowels  be  at  all  confined,  a  mercurial  purge  may  be  adminis- 
tered with  advantage.  If  there  be  febrile  movement  of  a  sthenic  character, 
saliiie  drinks  may  be  given, with  benefit,  and  the  diet  should  be  low  while  it 
continues.  Should  the  lumbar  pains  or  the  muscular  spasms  prove  trouble- 
some, they  may  be  quieted  by  exhibiting  opium  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder. 
The  diet  must  be  nourishing  in  asthenic  cases,  and  in  all  others  likewise 
after  the  acute  stage  has  been  passed.  Fomentations  with  decoction  of  poppies, 
applied  to  the  injured  loins,  also  appear  to  do  good.  But  those  which  consist 
of  a  strong  decoction  of  chamomile  and  wormwood  (mentioned  above),  are 
perhaps^  still  better.  At  a  later  period,  camphorated  oil,  or  camphorated 
soap-liniment,  should  be  used  instead  of  fomentations.  The  patient,  when 
about  to  leave  his  bed,  should  be  furnished  with  a  riding-belt  stiftened  with 
additional  whalebone.  (Shaw.)  At  the  same  time,  a  large  belladonna  plaster 
can  generally  be  applied  with  benefit. 

Inflammation  of  the  Vertebral  Articulations  arising  from  Sprains, 
Twists,  or  Wrenches.— From  such  injuries,  an  inflammation  of  the  over- 
stretched or  lacerated  ligaments,  tendons,  muscles,  and  connective  tissue, 
more  or  less  severe  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  soon  ensues.  This 
appearance  of  inflammatory  reaction  in  the  damaged  tissues  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  original  lesions.  It.s  occuiTeiice  should,  therefore,  be 
anticipated,  and  its  treatment  should  likewise  be  provided  for  by  the  sur- 
geon from  the  very  outset  of  the  case.  Moreover,  this  traumatic  inflamma- 
tion may,  in  general,  be  completely  controlled  by  patiently  applying  the 
prmciples  mul  methods  of  treatment  just  enuncinted.  But  when  the  presence 
of  traumatic  inflanmiation  in  the  vertebral  joints  happens,  from  any  cause,  to 
be  unrecognized,  or,  if  recognized,  to  be  made  light  of,  and  when,  therefore, 
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Fig.  771. 


the  disorder  receives  no  treatment  whatever,  or  at  best  is  very  inadequately 
treated,  then  the  inflaninjatory  process  is  quite  liable  to  become  chronio  and 
suppurative  in  character,  and,  in  the  end,  to  destroy  the  vertebral  articula- 
tions involved,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  joints  of  the  extremities  are  de- 
troyed  by  disease  under  similar  circumstances.  It  is  this  chronic  or  consecu- 
tive disorder  of  the  vertebral  articulations,  that  not  unfrequently  results  from 
sprains  and  twists,  or  wrenches,  of  the  vertebral  column,  which  we  have  now 
to  consider.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  often  met  with  in  cases  where  the  symptoms 
of  injury  originally  are  not  severe,  than  in  cases  where  they  are  strongly 
marked ;  for,  in  the  latter  instance,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  themselves 
will  be  apt  to  secure  that  thoroughness  and  sufficiently  long  continuance 
of  treatment  which  is  indispensable  for  recovery.  However  this  may  be,  it 
nevertheless  is  certain  that  this  disorder  not  unfrequently  appears  in  cases 
where  the  symptoms  of  vertebral  injury  have  been  originally  by  no  means 
severe ;  and  sometimes,  too,  in  cases  where  the  symptoms  of  vertebral  injury 
have  been  comparatively  slight  at  the  outset,  so  that  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences have  unexpectedly  ensued.  When  the  articulations  of  the  spine  that 
have  been  damaged  by  sprains,  etc.,  are  occupied  by  chronic  inflammation, 
they  are  liable  to  exhibit  at  first  gradually  increasing  tumefaction  and  indura- 
tion ;  then  indolent  suppuration,  like  that  which  takes  place  in  other  joints 
that  are  similarly  afl:ected,  and,  finally,  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  and  caries 
of  the  vertebrae. 

Among  the  earliest  symptoms  in  these  cases,  not  unfrequently,  are  pains, 
located  not  in  the  spine  itself,  but  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  sensory  nerves  which  issue 
from  the  vertebral  column  at  the  seat  of  the 
lesion,  and  give  rise  to  the  pains,  because 
their  filaments  are  irritated  by  the  inflamma- 
tory process  going  on  in  the  intervertebral 
foramina  through  which  they  pass.  Several 
examples  have  already  been  presented  where 
disease  of  this  sort,  situated  between  the  first 
and  second  cervical  vertebrae,  was  attended 
by  pains  located*  on  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
behind  the  ears,  etc.,  because  the  occipitalis 
major  and  minor  nerves  with  the  auricularis 
magnus  were  irritated  in  this  manner  within 
the  spinal  column  (see  Fig.  770).  In  such 
cases,  the  pains  due  to  the  spinal  disease  are 
apt  to  be  mistaken  lor  rheumatic  pains,  and 
to  be  maltreated  accordingly.  In  like  man- 
ner, pains  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  may  be 
cdused  by  diseases  ot  the  dorsal  vertebra, 
which  irritate  the  sixth  and  seventh  dorsal 
nerves  (see  Fig.  771).  Mr.  Hilton  presents 
two  examples  which  well  illustrate  this  point. 
Both  patients,  however,  made  good  recove- 
ries, by  adopting  rest  as  the  chief  remedial 
agent,  and  without  applying  anythmg  to  the 
dorsal  region.*  jVIr.  Hilton  also  points  out  that 
these  pains  are  almost  always  symmetrical, 
that  is,  alike  on  botli  sides  of  the  median  plane,  when  they  arise  from  disorders 
in  the  lower  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar  vertebra?,  whilst  th<jy  often  are  uni- 


Side  view  of  tbe  chest  and  abdomen, 
showing  tbe  course  of  the  sixth  and  seveQth 
dorsal  nerves.     (Hiltou.) 


»  Op.  cit.,  pp.  48-50. 
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lateral,  or  one-sided,  when  caused  by  disorders  betweeh  the  occiput  and  the 
atlas,  or  between  the  atlas  and  the  axis.  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
this  jieouliarity  is,  that  a  si)hial  disorder  occurrint^  between  the  occiput  and 
the  atlas,  or  between  the  atlas  and  the  axis,  may  ue  confined  to  only  one  of 
the  joints  between  these  bones,  whilst  a  disorder  of  the  lower  cervical,  dorsal, 
or  lund)ar  vertebrre,  generally  involves  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrie  or  the  in- 
tervertebral substances,  entirely  or  completely.'  I  have,  however,  lately  seen 
a  case  wherein  pains  of  this  sort,  that  were  caused  by  chronic  inflammation 
following  a  wrench  of  the  lumbar  vertebra,  appeared  on  one  side  only. 

The  following  case,  which  is  related  by  Mr.  Hilton,  illustrates  tlie  symp- 
toms of  this  lesion,  when  it  involves  the  eighth  and  ninth  dorsal  vertebrae, 
in  a  most  useful  manner: — 

It  is  that  of  a  moderately  robust  little  girl,  aged  4-|  years,  who,  while  enjoying  good 
healtli,  fell  down  out  of  bed  upon  her  back,  a  distance  of  about  two  feet.  But  nothing 
appears  to  have  been  thought  of  it  at  the  time,  though  she  at  once  began  to  lose  flesh, 
and  lier  face  become  anxious.  About  three  months  afterwards,  she  began  to  complain 
of  symmetrical  pains  in  her  belly,  was  easily  fatigued  also,  and  stooped  a  little  in  walk- 
ing. Her  fall  upon  the  back  having  been  forgotten,  she  was  treated  for  the  abdominal 
affection  by  several  surgeons,  but  rapidly  grew  worse  instead  of  better.  She  became 
much  reduced  in  flesli  and  strength,  and  unable  to  walk  about,  from  spasmodic  pinching 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  "doubled  her  up."  In  a  :short  time,  however,  having 
been  kept  quiet  in  bed,  she  recovered  her  flesh  and  strength,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  walk 
about  a  little  without  pain.  But,  quickly,  all  the  untoward  symptoms  again  super- 
vened ;  the  abdomen  became  large  and  tumid,  the  bowels  irregular,  with  pain  in  the 
belly,  as  if  a  cord  were  drawn  tightly  around  the  abdomen  and  tied.  Another  surgeon 
was  now  consulted,  who  declared  the  mesenterie  glands  affected.  The  urine  was  phos- 
phatic  and  ammoniacal.  She  was  allowed  to  go  about  as  usual.  In  a  short  time  the 
alteration  and  unsteadiness  of  gait  became  more  marked,  and,  the  other  symptoms  con- 
tinuing, she  was  taken  to  London  for  advice.  Disease  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  dorsal 
vertebras  was  detected,  with  slight  projection  backward,  or  angular  curvature.  Her  fall 
upon  the  back  had  recently  been  remembered.  Uninterrupted  rest  in  the  recumbent 
})0sture  was  ordered,  with  no  medicine,  and  the  child  completely  recovered  in  four  or  five 
months.* 

It  is  apparent  that  in  this  case  the  real  cause  was,  for  a  long  time,  entirely 
overlooked  ;  that  the  abdominal  symptoms  were  treated  as  depending  on 
some  error  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  when  they  wholly  depended  on  the 
spine  ;  and  that  the  spinal  condition  itself  was  meanwhile  altogether  ignored. 
Kevertheless,  almost  all  the  symptoms  which  attend  chronic  inflammations 
of  the  vertebral  joints,  in  consequence  of  neglected  sprains  and  wrenches, 
were  present  in  this  case.  For  example,  there  wei^  pains  in  the  belly, 
which  were  due  to  irritation  of  the  sensory  filaments  of  the  ninth  pair  of 
dorsal  nerves.  There  were  also  cramps  or  muscular  spasms  in  the  belly, 
which  were  caused  by  irritation  of  the  motor  filaments  of  the  same  pair  of 
nerves,  during  their  passage  through  the  intervertebral  foramina.  Besides, 
there  was  paraplegia  (incomplete),  which  probably  resulted  from  compression 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The  urine,  too,  became  phosphatic  and  ammoniacal,  and 
the  bowels  tympanitic,  in  consequence  of  accompanying  myelitis.  More- 
over, the  appearance  of  angular  curvature  of  the  spine,  at  the  seat  of  injury, 
served  to  show  exactly  what  joint  was  sprained,  alid  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
order which  invaded  the  bodies  of  the  contiguous  vertebra  in  consequence  of 
the  articular  lesions.  T3y  adding  to  this  account  of  the  symptoms,  a  state- 
ment that  tenderness  under  pressure  and  some  swelliuii:  of  the  soft  parts  were 
found  over  the  eighth  and  ninth  dorsal  vertebrse,  which  without  doubt  was 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  51,  52.  «  Ibid.,  pp.  52,  53. 
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the  case,  a  complete  picture  of  the  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  disorder  in 
question  is  presented.  So  much,  then,  for  the  symptoms  wliicli  are  liable  to 
result  from  traumatic  spinal  arthritis,  when  it  becomes  clironic  and  advances 
unchecked  for  some  considerable  time ;  or  until  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the 
contiguous  vertebrae  ensues. 

Caries  of  the  vertebrae,  however,  will  not  be  specially  discussed  in  this 
article,  as  it  will  be  fully  dealt  with  elsewhere.  Inflammation  of  the  verte- 
bral joints  is  here  considered  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  consequence  of  sprains 
and  twists  or  wrenches  of  these  joints,  and  in  so  far  as  it  becomes  necessary 
for  surgeons  to  thoroughly  understand  the  symptoms,  final  results,  and  treat- 
ment of  these  hurts,  in  order  to  recognize  their  importance,  and  take  care  of 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  patients  from  the  great  evils  which,  when 
neglected,  they  are  liable  to  cause.  To  this  end  I  Iiave  presented  the  fore- 
going examples  and  observations  that  illustrate  these  forms  of  injury,  and 
the  principles  which  should  euide  their  treatment.  It  is  necessary,  still,  to 
point  out  briefly  some  direful  consequences  of  these  lesions  which  have  not 
yet  been  mentioned,  and  which  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  consecutive  inflamma- 
tion may  extend  to  and  destroy  the  spinal  nerves  that  are  contiguous  to  the 
injured  articulations,  and  thus  cause  permanent  paralysis  of  the  parts  which 
they  sujiply.  (2)  The  consecutive  inflammation  may  spread  from  the  joints 
of  the  spine  to  the  theca  vertebralis,  and  thus  induce  spinal  meningitis. 
What  then  is  chiefly  to  be  apprehended  is,  that  the  product  of  this  meningeal 
inflammation,  on  being  effused  into  the  spinal  arachnoid  cavity,  ma}'  com- 
press the  spinal  cord  so  as  to  arrest  its  functions,  and  thereby  cause  paraplegia, 
or  even  death.  (3)  The  consecutive  inflammation  may  spread  still  further 
toward  the  centre,  and  attack  the  spinal  cord  itself,  thereby  causing  sjnnal 
myelitis,  and,  in  this  manner,  paralysis  with  a  fatal  result.  Happily,  how- 
ever, there  is  not  the  same  risk  that  an  inflammation  which  involves  the 
bones  of  the  vertebral  column  will  spread  inward,  and  successively  attack  the 
spinal  meninges  and  the  spinal  cord,  as  there  is,  in  cases  where  the  cranial 
bones  are  inflamed,  that  the  inflammatory  process  will  spread  inward  and  suc- 
cessively attack  the  cerebral  meninges  and  the  cerebral  substance ;  for,  in  the 
head,  the  dura  mater,  being  firmly  adherent  to  the  cranium,  performs  the 
office  of  an  internal  periosteum,  whilst,  in  the  spine,  not  only  does  each  verte- 
bra possess  a  distinct  periosteum,  but  the  theca  vertebralis,  or  spinal  dura 
mater,  is  also  comparatively  free,  being  attached  by  a  very  loose  connective 
tissue  only  to  the  walls  of  the  spinal  canal.  Whilst  the  cranium,  the  cerebral 
meninges,  and  the  brain  itself,  are  formed  inclose  connection  with  each  other, 
the  vertebral  column,  the  spinal  meninges,  and  spinal  cord  are  formed  in  loose 
array ;  and,  therefore,  an  inflammation  cannot  extend  itself  from  one  structure 
to  another,  through  contiguity,  in  the  latter  organs,  with  anything  like  the 
same  facility  that  it  can  in  the  former. 

After  long  and  wide  experience,  Mr.  Hilton  concludes :  "  I  have  generally 
found  that  almost  all  these  diseases  of  the  spine  are  the  result  of  slight  acci- 
dents overlooked."*  It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  slight 
falls  upon  the  back,  especially  on  the  dorsal  region  thereof,  and  where  the 
intervertebral  substances  and  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  situated  in  the  line 
of  extension,  and  the  laminte,  spinous  processes,  etc.,  in  that  of  compression, 
may  be  attended  by  detachment  (more  or  less  extensive)  of  the  intervertebral 
substances  from  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  that  these  lesions,  if  overlooked  or 
maltreated,  can  lead  to  all  the  evil  results  that  have  been  mentioned  above. 
The  importance  of  continuous  rest  in  bed,  as  a  remedial  measure,  in  such 
cases,  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  must  not  be  forgotten. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  52. 
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lesions  of  tlio  kidneys,  with  bloody  urine,  occur  so  frequently  in  eases  where 
severe  contusions  and  strains,  or  wrenches,  are  sustained  in  the  lumbar  regions, 
that  a  })retty  full  aocoinit  of  them  is  necessary  in  this  place. 

The  source  of  the  hemorrhage,  in  these  cases,  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  deter- 
mine; for,  when  blood  is  found  intermingled  with  the  urine,  after  such 
injuries  of  the  loins,  it  may  generally  be  inferred  with  safety  that  one  (at 
least)  of  the  kidneys  is  also  injured.  When,  however,  slender,  cylindrical, 
})ale  pieces  of  fibrin,  or  dark-colored  coagula  having  a  similar  shape,  are  seen 
in  the  urine,  the  surgeon  may  be  sure  that  the  blood  has  come  from  the 
kidney,  for  these  clots  have  been  moulded  in  the  ureter  and  then  have  been 
washed  down  therefrom  Ijy  the  urine.  Moreover,  when  blood  is  passed  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  urine,  but  without  coagula,  in  cases  of  lumbar  injury, 
it  has  likewise,  in  all  probability,  a  renal  origin. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  kidneys  are  two  dense  and  rather  brittle 
glands  which  lie  close  to  the  sides  of  the  spinal  column  from  the  first  to  the 
third  lumbar  vertebrae  inclusive,  and  outside  of  the  peritoneum;  that  they  are 
surrounded,  and  held  in  place  with  considerable  firmness,  by  connective  tissue 
containing  much  fat ;  that  the  right  kidney  lies  rather  lower  than  the  left ; 
and  that  each  of  them  projects  downward  below  the  last  rib,  and,  behind,  is 
covered  by  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle.  Hence,  all  violent  flexures  of 
the  upper  lumbo-vertebral  articulations  from  sprains  or  wrenches  are  liable 
to  be  attended  by  corresponding  bends  and  breaks  of  the  kidneys ;  hence, 
also,  the  impact  of  powerful  blows  on  the  lumbar  muscles  may  readily  be 
transmitted  through  these  muscles  to  the  kidneys  themselves,  with  enough 
force  to  contuse  or  even  tear  those  organs.  Finally,  the  renal  lesion  in  these 
cases,  whether  consisting  merely  of  contusion,  or  of  slight  rupture,  or  of 
extensive  laceration  of  the  renal  substance,  is  usually  attended  by  hematuria. 

But,  when  the  kidneys  contain  calculi,  and  wdien  they  are  congested,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  first  stage  of  Bright's  disease,  or  when  their  texture  has 
become  weakened,  as,  for  instance,  in  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis,  com- 
paratively slight  injuries  of  the  lumbar  region  may  be  attended  by  hfematuria. 

The  clinical  features  or  characteristics  of  the  above-mentioned  forms  of 
renal  injury  can  best  be  presented  by  the  narration  of  some  examples.  In 
military  life,  the  blow  on  the  lumbar  region  which  causes  the  mischief,  may 
result  from  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  as  happened  in  the  following  instances, 
two  in  number,  which  were  reported  during  the  late  civil  war : — 

J.  H.  P.,  Co.  K,  142(1  Pennsylvania  Vols.,  aged  20,  was  struck  on  the  left  lumbar 
region,  July  2,  1863,  at  Gettysburg,  by  a  large  fragment  of  shell,  which  caused  a  grave 
contusion  with  ecchymosis,  but  without  abrasion  of  the  skin.  There  was  shock,  and 
much  pain  and  tenderness  at  the  injured  part,  and  the  urine  was  scanty  and  bloody. 
Tlie  pain  extended  along  the  course  of  the  ureter,  and  there  was  retraction  of  the  tes- 
ticle with  smarting  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  There  was  much  difficulty  in  micturi- 
tion, and  occasionally  tubular  clots  of  blood  were  passed,  after  which  the  urine  flowed 
in  a  stream,  with  great  relief.  The  patient  was  also  suffering  from  diarrha>a.  He  was 
treated  with  hot  fomentations  applied  to  the  injured  part,  and  with  chalk  mixture  and 
spirit  of  nitric  ether,  until  the  11th,  when  he  had  rallied  sufficiently  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Satterlee  Hospital,  at  Philadelphia.  There  he  was  treated  with  infusion  of 
buchu,  together  with  counter-irritation  applied  to  the  loins ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  irrita- 
bility of  his  bowels  permitted,  he  was  placed  on  nourishing  diet,  with  ferruginous  medi- 
cines, and  bitter  tonics.  The  ha;maturia  disappeared  after  the  third  week  from  the 
reception  of  the  injury.  The  patient  gradually  convalesced,  and,  on  December  31, 
1863,  was  transferred  to  the  Invalid  Corps.' 

>  Med.  and  Surg.  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Second  Surgical  Vol.,  pp.  20,  21. 
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This  example  affords  a  good  clinical  illustration  of  the  traumatic  lesion  of 
the  kidneys,  by  which  jiowerful  IjIoavs  on,  or  violent  contusions  of,  the 
lumbar  regions,  arc  not  unfrc([ucntly  accompanied.  The  renal  symptoms 
were  very  clear.  They  were  shock,  j»ain  in  the  bruised  and  torn  kidney, 
which  extended  downward  along  the  course  of  the  corresponding  ureter,  with 
retraction  of  the  testicle  on  the  same  side,  and  smarting  at  the  urethral 
orifice.  The  urine  was  bloody,  and,  at  times,  contained  also  coagula  which 
had  been  moulded  in  the  ureter.  At  such  times  the  act  of  urination  was 
very  difficult,  and  the  difficulty  lasted  until  the  coagula  had  passed  through 
the  urethral  canal.  Their  voidance  was  always  followed  by  cojiious  urina- 
tion, and  by  a  sense  of  great  relief.  The  hsematuria  continued  for  three 
weeks,  but  the  patient  gradually  recovered. 

From  the  nature  of  the  vulnerating  force,  from  the  presence  of  shock, 
from  the  intensity  and  persistency  of  pain  in  the  injured  kidney  and  its  ex- 
cretory duct,  etc.,  from  the  long  continuance  of  hiematuria,  and  from  the 
severity  of  the  renal  symptoms  in  general,  it  is  but  just  to  infer  that  the  renal 
lesion  in  this  case  was  extensive,  and  probably  consisted  of  laceration  as  well 
as  contusioK  of  the  renal  parenchyma.  Notwithstanding,  the  patient  slowly 
regained  his  health.  This  point  is  of  much  practical  importance  ;  for,  aside 
from  other  considerations,  the  happy  result  helps  to  show  that  rupture  of  the 
kidney  is  an  accident  from  which  recovery  is  more  common  than  it  is  from 
a  similar  lesion  of  any  other  important  viscus. 

The  next  case  belongs  to  the  same  category  as  the  last : — 

Lieutenant  H.  T.  Burrows,  Co.  C,  7th  Maryland  Vols.,  was  struck  May  5,  1864, 
by  a  fragment  of  shell,  on  the  left  lumbar  region.  He  was  treated  during  one  week  at 
the  second  division  hospital  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  in  the  field.  Severe  pain  and  difiicult 
micturition,  with  hiematuria,  led  to  the  belief  that  laceratioii  of  the  left  kidney  had 
resulted.  On  the  12th,  this  officer  was  sent  to  Washington,  and  there  was  treated  in 
quarters.     He  recovered ;  and,  on  June  8,  he  was  placed  on  court-martial  duty.' 

Besides  the  examples  just  related,  there  were  also  observed,  during  the  late 
civil  war,  "  a  number  of  cases  of  recovery  in  which  there  was  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  existence  of  laceration  of  the  kidney,  or,  at  Icas-t,  of  severe  contusion 
of  its  substance.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  reported  with  fulness  or  pre- 
cision of  detail."^  Taking  these  cases,  however,  for  what  they  are  wnrth,  they 
will  serve  to  increase  considerably  the  aggregate  of  instances  in  which  trau- 
matic lesions  of  the  kidneys,  attended  with  haematuria,  and  caused  by  lumbar 
contusions,  have  eventuated  in  ^ure ;  and,  for  this  reason,  I  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  mention  them. 

Mr.  Shaw  refers  to  the  case  of  a  woman  wlio  had  been  bruised  in  the  loins,  from  tlie 
falling  in  of  the  roof  of  her  dwelling ;  and  who,  it  was  claimed,  had  sustained  a  renal 
lesion  thereby.*     Albuminuria  also  was  present. 

When  great  strains  or  wrenches  of  the  vertebral  articulations  in  the  lumbar 
region  are  caused  by  alighting  upon  the  feet  in  falling,  the  kidney  may  be 
extensively  ruptured  at  the  same  time,  as  happened  in  the  following  instance 
reported  by  Dr.  Anders  :— 

A  well-built  lad,  aged  15,  fell  fVom  the  second  floor  of  a  house  to  the  ground,  with- 
out becoming  insensible.  He  said  that  he  struck  the  ground  first  with  his  feet,  and 
then  with  his  right  hip.  No  external  mark  of  injury,  excepting  a  slight  purplish  spot 
over  the  right  trochanter.  No  fracture  of  any  kind,  and  no  symptom  of  concussion  of 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord.     He  could  not  walk  very  well,  but  wa«  able  to  move  his 

«  Ibid.,  p.  21.  «  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

•  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  2d  editiou,  vol.  ii.  p.  363,  foot-note 
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extremities  freely  when  lying  in  bed.  Pulse  GO,  and  small ;  sensibility  not  decreased. 
He  frt't'ly  passed  bloody  urine.  He  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  espe- 
cially in  the  left  renal  region,  but  notliiiig  abnormal  could  be  detected  by  inspection  or 
palpation.  The  microscope  showed  the  urine  to  contain  a  large  number  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles.  Well-marked  symptoms  of  internal  luMnorrliag<;  appeared  and  increased  ; 
and,  at  11  A.  M.  next  day,  he  died   in  consequence  of  inward  bleeding.      During  the 

nigiit  the  urine  was  very  little  bloody.     In  the  morning  it  was  quite  clear.     Autopsy 

A  dark-blue  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  extending  from  the  iliac  fossa  to  above 
the  tenth  rib,  and  covering  the  three  superior  lumbar  vertebne,  was  found  in  the 
abdominal  cavity.  It  consisted  of  coagulated  blood,  wherein  the  left  kidney,  which 
had  been  torn  into  two  distinct  halves,  was  found  imbedded.  The  rupture  was  trans- 
verse, extending  from  the  anterior  superior  part  of  the  organ  to  the  posterior  inferior, 
through  the  capsule  and  the  parenchyma.  The  pieces  of  the  kidney  were  about  two 
inches  distant  from  each  other,  and  entirely  separated  from  their  adhesions.  The  left 
ureter  was  torn  across,  and  was  attached,  to  the  length  of  two  inches,  to  the  lower  frag- 
ment ;  the  corresponding  renal  vein  and  artery  were  in  the  same  condition.  The  right 
kidney  was  perfectly  sound.  The  peritoneum  was  not  ruptured.  No  fluid  was  con- 
tained in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  no  blood  in  the  bladder.' 

Ill  this  case,  the  left  kidney,  together  with  the  accompanying  ureter,  renal 
vein,  and  renal  artery  were  torn  completely  across,  while  all  the  other  organs 
were  unaifected ;  and  the  force  which  caused  this  immense  laceration  had 
been  indirectly  applied. 

The  rationale  of  the  hematuria  was  probably  as  follows :  The  blood  being 
still  liquid,  for  some  hours  after  the  accident,  flowed  down  through  the 
severed  ureter  into  the  bladder,  and  this  sanguinolent  flow  continued  until 
the  ureter  itself  became  plugged  by  the  formation  of  coagulum.  Then  the 
urine  which  was  secreted  by  the  right  kidney  remained  clear,  that  is,  un- 
stained with  blood,  and  in  that  condition  was  discharged  in  the  morning 
before  the  patient  died. 

But,  the  lacerations  of  the  kidneys  which  result  from  falling  upon  the  feet, 
buttocks,  or  back,  etc.,  are,  for  the  most  part,  also  attended  with  lacerations 
of  other  important  viscera,  as  was  observed  in  the  following  instance  recorded 
by  Professor  Fayrer : — 

The  patient,  a  Hindoo,  aged  25,  fell  from  a  tamarind  tree,  and  fractured  both  arms. 
He  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  and  appropriately  treated  ;  but  the  wounds  did  not  do 
well,  and  he  died  in  consequence  of  tetanus,  sixteen  days  after  the  event.  There  was 
no  indication  of  internal  mischief  beyond  a  complaint  of  pain  in  the  epigastrium  on  the 
day  after  the  accident,  when  uniformly  bloody  urine,  without  any  clots,  was  passed. 
Next  day,  the  urine  was  also  bloody,  but  there  was  nothing  more  till  death.  Aiitopsy — 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  left  kidney  was  a  rupture  running  into  the  hilus,  where  the 
areolar  tissue  was  infiltrated  with  blood.  A  great  part  of  this  kidney  was  softened. 
There  was  some  coagulated  blood  over  the  kidney  and  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  but  no 
peritonitis.  Two  ounces  of  blood  clots  lay  in  the  great  omentum.  The  spleen  had  two 
ruptures  in  its  posterior  edge,  the  upper  one  being  very  deep.  The  liver  had  a  super- 
ficial rent  on  the  posterior  margin  of  its  right  lobe,  and  two  others  on  the  under  surface. 
The  liver  was  also  studded  with  light-gray  pytemic  patches,  which  Professor  Fayrer 
attributed  to  emboli  from  the  ruptured  spleen.  The  heart  and  great  vessels  were  found 
to  contain  coagula.'^ 

In  the  example  just  presented,  hsematuria  appeared  on  the  second  day,  and 
constituted  a  prominent  symptom.  It  was  also  the  form  of  hannaturia  that 
characterizes  renal  injury,  when  no  coagula  are  voided  in  the  urine.  It  lasted, 
however,  only  two  days,  although  it  was  caused  by  a  rupture  at  the  upper 

•  Med.  News  and  Abstract,  January,  1880,  pp.  41,  42 ;  also  Brit.  Mod.  Journal,  Oct.  18,  1879. 
«  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  May  18,  1867  ;  also,  New  Sydenham  Society's  Biennial  Retrospect, 
1867-8,  p.  187. 
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end  of  the  left  kidney,  which  extended  into  the  hilus.  The  patient  died  six- 
teen diijH  lifter  the  injury,  of  tetanus  ;  and,  at  the  autopsy,  a  great  part  of  the 
torn  kiihiey  was  found  to  ])Q  softened. 

Sometimes,  the  liquid  voided  by  urination,  in  these  cases  of  renal  injury, 
consists  of  almost  pure  blood,  as  was  specially  noted  in  the  following  in- 
stance : — 

Private  Henry  Greene,  Co.  H,  9tli  Cavalry,  entered  hospital  at  6  P.  M.,  December 
15,  1870,  at  Fort  Quitman,  Texas,  having  been  run  over  by  a  wagon  at  8  A.  M.,  while 
on  his  way  to  Fort  C^uitman  from  Eagle  Springs.  It  was  thought  that  both  wheels  of 
one  side  had  passed  over  his  riglit  hip  and  thorax.  The  patient  was  suffering,  when 
admitted,  from  shock  and  extreme  depression.  His  extremities  were  cold,  and  he 
was  almost  pulseless  at  the  wrist.  But  he  was  perfectly  conscious ;  tlie  beating  of  his 
heart  was  feeble  but  regular,  and  10-1  per  minute  ;  respiration  44.  Death  from  shock 
and  internal  hemorrhage  ensued  at  7.30  A.  M.  of  the  following  day,  "  the  patient  hav- 
ing passed,  througli  the  night,  a  quantity  of  nearly  pure  blood  from  the  bladder." 
Autopsy,  ten  hours  after  death — "  A  large  effusion  of  blood  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
was  found,  and  a  longitudinal  rupture  of  the  right  kidney,  throughout  nearly  its  entire 
extent.  The  bladder  was  normal  and  empty."  The  liver  also  was  ruptured  through 
almost  the  whole  of  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  following  the  junction  of  the  riglit 
with  the  left  and  quadrate  lobes,  to  within  an  inch  of  its  anterior  margin.  The  sternum 
was  fractured  at  the  junction  of  its  upper  and  middle  third.  The  eighth  rib  (right), 
too,  was  fractured  two  inches  in  front  of  its  angle. ^ 

Dr.  Roddick  reported  the  following  case  in  wliich  pure  blood  was  passed,  and  ex- 
hibited the  specimen.  A  healthy  woman,  aged  60,  had  fallen  down  a  long  fli»ht  of 
stairs,  and  was  picked  up  insensible.  There  was  no  wound,  but  on  recovering  con- 
sciousness she  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  right  loin  ;  vomiting  began,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  treatment,  continued  to  the  end.  The  bowels  became  tympanitic  and  refused  to 
act.  Pure  blood  was  passed  from  the  bladder  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours ;  sub- 
sequently, the  urine  was  mixed  with  blood,  and  on  the  fourth  day  it  was  nearly  clear. 
Rupture  of  the  kidney  was  diagnosed,  and  ileus  was  suspected  on  account  of  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bowels  and  their  great  distension,  though  no  tumor  could  be  felt.  Rectal 
injections  were  employed  without  any  benefit.  At  the  autopsy  a  large  clot  of  blood 
was  found  surrounding  the  right  kidney,  which  presented  a  laceration  on  the  border, 
extending  into  the  pelvis  of  the  organ.  The  kidneys  were  firm  and  slightly  granular. 
The  bowels  were  distended  but  not  obstructed ;  it  was  thought  that  perhaps  the  large 
blood  clot  might  have  pressed  upon  the  ascending  colon  and  produced  the  obstruction.' 

Prognosis. — Ilnematuria  from  contusions  and  sprains,  or  wrenches,  of  the 
lumbar  region  is,  in  most  instances,  not  a  very  dangerous  symptom  ;  for 
usually  it  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  without  leaving  any  trace 
of  organic  disease  of  the  renal  tissue  behind.  Concerning  hfematurta  from  this 
cause,  Le  Gros  Clark  says  that  among  the  many  cases  he  has  witnessed,  he  has 
never  had  reason  to  suspect  that  nephritis  or  organic  disease  followed  in  any."' 
On  the  same  point  Mr.  Shaw  remarks :  "  When  such  an  important  gland  as 
the  kidney  has  been  crushed  and  broken,  to  such  an  extent  that  hemorrha«:e 
goes  on  from  a  rent  in  it  for  several  days,  it  might  be  thought  probable  that 
the  damage  would  be  followed  by  ulterior  bad  i-esults,  especially  that  inllam- 
mation — nephritis — would  ensue.  But  extensive  observation  negatives  this 
view ;  general  experience  shows  that  when  patients  recover  from  the  imme- 
diate etfects  of  hfematuria  brought  on  by  sprain  of  the  spine,  thev  are  not 
more  prone  than  others  to  renal  complaints."*  In  regard  to  ha^maturia  from 
sprain  of  the  back,  Mr.  Bryant  observes :  "  It  is  not  "generally  a  very  serious 

'  Circular  No.  3,  S.  G.  0.,  August  15,  1871. 
2  Medical  News,  November,  18,  1882. 

•  British  Medical  Journal,  October  3,  1868. 

♦  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  3tj2,  3(33. 
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symptom,  unless  the  kidney  is  ruptured ;  as  a  rule,  it  disappears  gradually, 
and  no  evidence  remains  that  oriranic  renal  disease  is  ever  the  conHcquence."* 

C'onoorning  the  si/uiptoiiis  and  [rnKjuosis  when  rupture  of  the  Iciduei/  is  j)re- 
sent,  Mr.  Jiryant  also  says  :  "  AVlieii  not  very  severe,  and  uncomiilicated  with 
other  injuries,  such  cases  usually  do  well.  It  [that  is,  rujiture  of  the  kidney] 
is  generally  known  by  an  attack  of  ha'maturia  and  local  pain  following  a  blow 
on  the  lumbar  region.  The  hematuria  may  be  but  slight  and  i»assing,  or 
not  show  itself  until  the  second  day.  It  may  cease  also  after  the  lapse  of  two 
or  three  da}'s,  when  it  is  probable  that  only  a  contusion  of  the  kidney  lias 
taken  place ;  for,  in  more  severe  injuries,  the  bleeding  may  last  fifteen  days 
or  even  more.  At  times  clots  will  be  passed,  assuming  the  sliape  of  the  ure- 
ter, and  I  have  before  me  the  notes  of  some  half  dozen  cases  in  which  these 
symptoms  were  present,  and  from  which  recovery  took  place.  These  clots, 
ho\\'cver,  at  times  give  rise  to  retention  of  urine  by  blocking  up  the  urethra. 
Ketraction  of  the  testicle  is  an  occasional  symptom,  and  so  is  pain  in  the 
course  of  the  ureter."^  This  paragraph  sums  up  so  clearly  and  so  tersely  the 
symptoms,  etc.,  of  rupture  of  the  kidney  from  contusions  and  strains,  or 
wrenches,  of  the  lumbar  region,  as  they  severally  presented  themselves  in  the 
examples  related  above,  that  I  have  quoted  it  in  full. 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  in  one  of  these  examples  (it  was  recorded 
by  Professor  Fayrer),  although  the  hnematuria  did  not  appear  until  the  second 
day,  and  lasted  only  two  days,  the  autopsy  revealed  a  rupture  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  left  kidney  which  extended  into  the  hilus,  instead  of  a  renal  con- 
tusion ;  but  it  is  probable  that  such  a  limitation  of  the  hematuria  is  rather 
exceptional  than  otherwise,  in  cases  where  the  rupture  is  so  extensive. 

In  the  last  two  of  the  illustrative  cases  presented  above,  the  urinary  dis- 
charge was  observed  to  consist  of  pure  or  nearly  pure  blood.  Xevertheless, 
the  loss  of  blood  from  haematuria,  when  caused  by  contusions  and  sprains  of 
the  back,  is  rarely  so  great  as,  'per  se,  to  endanger  life.  Mr.  Shaw,  however, 
relates  one  case  where  there  was  good  reason  for  alarm : — 

The  patient  was  a  young  man.  Although  the  sprain  was  not  very  severe,  the  renal 
hemorrhage  was  uninterrupted,  and  unusually  profuse,  during  the  first  four  days  ;  it 
nearly  ceased  for  two  days  ;  then  it  returned,  and  continued  for  two  days,  with  its 
former  profusion  ;  it  now  ceased  for  one  day ;  it  appeared,  however,  on  the  next  day, 
the  tenth,  in  great  quantity ;  but  then  it  ceased  permanently.  The  patient,  meanwhile, 
had  become  blanched  and  excessively  weak.' 

In  this  case,  the  large  quantity  of  blood  that  was  discharged  from  the  uri- 
nary organs,  together  with  the  rapid  appearance  of  the  signs  of  acute  anae- 
mia, clearly  indicated  the  danger.  So,  likewise,  in  all  those  rather  infrequent 
cases  of  hfematuria  where  the  prognosis  is  not  favorable,  the  general  symp- 
toms will  sutficiently  indicate  the  peril.  The  proofs  of  strong  shock  and 
great  depression  may  present  themselves.  If  the  liver  or  spleen  be  also  rup- 
tured extensively,  there  will,  too,  be  unmistakable  signs  of  internal  hemor- 
rhage. Besides,  the  torn  viscus  may  exhibit  considerable  tenderness  under 
pressure. 

Wounds  of  the  cortical  or  secretory  portion  of  the  kidney  are  represented 
to  be  less  dangerous  tluin  wounds  of  the  tubular  or  excretory  portion  of  the 
gland.  (Agnew.)  It  is  probable  that  this  proposition  is  also  applicable  to  the 
lesions  of  the  kidney  wliich  are  caused  by  contusions  and  sprains  of  the  back. 
Treatment. — II?ematuria,  when  very  profuse,  should  be  combated  by  admin- 
istering the  tiuid  extract  of  ergot,  in  half-drachm  doses,  three  or  four  times  a 

'  Practice  of  Surgery,  p.  205,  Am.  ed.  1879.  2  \\y\A.^  p.  432. 

'  Loc.  cit.,  p.  362. 
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day,  together  witli  gallic  acid,  in  ten-grain  doses,  at  the  same  intervals.  In 
some  sthenic  cases,  however,  it  may  te  advisahle  to  give,  instead  of  these 
remedies,  the  acetate  of  lead,  in  sty})tic  doses  of  two  grains,  every  hour  or  two, 
until  relief  is  obtained.  But,  generally,  the  em[)loyment  of  ergot  and  gallic 
acid  should  be  preferred. 

Pain  m  the  injured  kidney  and  ureter,  etc.,  is  to  be  combated  with  opium 
or  morphia ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  these  narcotics  must  be  exhibited  with 
caution.  Rest  in  bed  should  be  enjoined,  together  with  a  milk  diet.  When 
coagula  form  in  the  bladder,  and  cannot  be  spontaneously  passed  by  the 
urethra,  causing  retention  of  urine,  they  should  be  broken  down  by  injecting 
warm  water  through  a  large-sized  catheter. 

The  iiicfJiro'lcf/al  relations  of  ha^maturia  from  contusions  and  sprains  of  the 
back  still  remain  to  be  considered.  Mr.  Shaw^  relates  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
who  claimed  in  a  law  court  compensation  from  a  railway  company,  for 
Bright's  disease  resultin^^  from  injuries  received  in  a  railway  collision.  The 
injuries  consisted  of  a  bruise  over  the  right  ilium  and  side  of  the  loins. 
On  the  following  day  he  observed  blood  mixed  with  his  urine ;  and,  for  four 
days,  he  continued  to  pass  blood.  At  this  time  his  urine  was  found  to  con- 
tain albumen,  and  it  continued  to  be  albuminous  from  the  date  of  the  acci- 
dent to  that  of  the  trial,  a  period  of  eleven  months.  The  medical  witnesses 
for  the  plaintitf  held  that  the  albuminuria,  that  is,  the  parenchymatous 
nei^hritis,  had  been  caused  by  the  injury  of  the  right  kidney  that  was  inflicted 
in  the  collision.  The  medical  witnesses  for  the  defence  (Mr.  Shaw  was  one 
of  them)  "  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  was  sutfering  from 
the  disease  when  he  met  with  the  accident,  and  that  the  injury  could  not 
have  brought  it  on."'  But,  to  say  "  that  the  injury  could  not  have  brought 
the  disease  on,''  in  this  case,  is  tantamount  to  asserting  that  a  traumatic  lesion 
of  the  kidney,  which  manifests  itself  by  h?ematuria  appearing  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  accident  and  continuing  for  four  days,  cannot  give  rise  to  a  struc- 
tural disease  of  the  kidney  of  an  inflammatory  character.  Such  an  assertion 
cannot  reasonably  be  maintained ;  for  Professor  Fayrer,  in  the  case  of  the 
Hindoo,  related  above,  who  had  htematuria  beginning  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  accident,  and  lasting  only  two  days,  and  who  died  in  consequence  of 
tetanus  sixteen  days  after  the  injury,  found  at  the  autopsy  that  there  was  a 
rupture  of  the  left  kidney  extending  into  the  hilus,  and  that  a  great  part  of 
this  ki(hiey  was  softened,  that  is,  had  become  the  seat  of  a  structural  disease, 
and  had  undergone  a  structural  change,  such  as  is  not  unfrequently  produced 
by  the  inflammatory  process ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  rupture  of  the 
kidney  had  been  attended  by  traumatic  nephritis.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  for  doubting  that,  in  at  least  occasional  instances,  the  injury  of  the  kid- 
ney which  causes  htematuria,  gives  rise  also  to  Bright's  disease.  In  the  case 
just  mentioned,  the  jury,  notwithstanding  the  medical  testimony  adduced  by 
the  defence,  "  awarded  heavy  damages  to  the  sufl'erer,"  and  it  may  well  be 
that  the  verdict  wa.s  a  righteous  one. 

A  legitimate  inference  from  the  foregoing,  which  has  value  for  medico- 
legal uses,  is,  that  although  some  surgeons  of  large  experience  have  never  seen 
a  case  in  which  hiematuria  from  contusions  and  sprains  of  the  back  was  fol- 
lowed by  nephritis  or  by  organic  disease  of  the  kidney,  nevertheless,  such 
eases  do  sometimes  occur ;  and  that,  whenever  they  do  occur,  their  existence 
ought  to  be  recognized.  It  is  also  pretty  certain  that  Bright's  disease  does 
not  often  arise  from  renal  traumatism;  but,  precisely  how  often,  future  expe- 
rience alone  can  determine. 

I  Loc.  lit.,  p.  363. 
VOL.   IV. — 4') 
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IlEMORRIIArtE  INTO  THE  VERTEBRAL  CaNAL  FROM  SpRAINS,  VIOLENT  FLEX- 
URES AND  Twists,  or  Wrenches,  of  the  Back. — This  accident  has  no  sur- 
i^ical  inii)ortance,  unless  parafdegia  more  or  less  complete  ensues.  In  the 
cases  where  it  occui's,  the  chief  proximate  cause  of  disahility  and  dans^er  to  life 
is  the  compression  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  the  spinal  nerves  before  fliey  issue 
from  the  intervertebral  loramina,  which  the  extravasated  blood  occasions. 
As  in  the  cranium,  so  also  in  the  vertebral  column,  the  extravasated  blood 
which  compresses  the  nerve-tissue  may  Ije  effused  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  bone,  tliat  is,  externally  to  the  dura  mater,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  in- 
ternally to  that  membrane,  that  is,  between  it  and  the  nerve-structures,  on 
the  other.  We  are,  therefore,  liable  to  meet  with  both  extra-dural  and  intra- 
<lural  hemorrhages,  of  a  perilous  character,  in  the  vertebral  canal  as  well  as 
in  the  cranial  cavity. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  in  this  article,  that  the  ligamenta  subiiava  are 
in  direct  relation  with  the  meningo-rachidian  veins,  and  that  laceration  or 
violent  stretching  of  those  ligaments  woidd  pretty  certainly  be  attended  Ijy 
rupture  of  these  veins;  also,  that  the  posterior  common  ligament  is  in  relation, 
by  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  veiice  hasara  vertebrarum^  and  by  its  posterir)r 
surface,  with  the  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  cord,  from  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  the  plexus  venosi  spinales  interni  or  longitudinal  spinal  sinuses,  with 
some  loose  connective  tissue  containing  fat,  and  that  laceration  of  this  liga- 
ment w^ould  be  likely  to  be  attended  by  rupture  of  these  venous  plexuses  or 
sinuses,  and,  possibly,  by  rupture  likewise  of  the  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Moreover,  the  laceration  or  violent  stretching  of  these  ligaments  is  liable  to 
be  attended  by  rupture  of  the  arteries  Avhich,  on  entering  the  vertebral 
canal,  come  into  relation  with  these  ligaments  as  well  as  with  the  interverte- 
bral disks,  namely,  the  rami  spinales.  The  arteries  which  may  be  ruptured 
are  numerous,  the  veins  are  not  provided  with  any  valves  wdiicli  could  pre- 
vent regurgitant  hemorrhage,  and  the  dura  mater  is  attached  but  very  loosely 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  vertebral  canal.  Thus,  it  appears,  that  when  the 
vertebral  ligaments  are  much  torn  by  sprains,  violent  flexures,  and  t^^•ists,  or 
w^renches  of  the  vertebral  column,  there  are  many  bloodvessels  from  which 
liemorrhage  may  occur  if  these  vessels  also  be  torn  open,  and  that  ample 
means  are  afforded  by  looseness  of  the  connective  tissue  for  the  extravasated 
blood  to  accumulate,  in  great  masses,  between  the  dura  mater  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  the  bone,  as  well  as  within  the  hollow  cylinder  or  sheath  -which  is 
formed  by  the  dura  mater  itself 

AVlien,  in  such  cases,  the  hemorrhage  soon  ceases,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
extravasation  is  not  large,  it  is  probable  that  recovery  will  ensue ;  for  the 
effused  blood  will  be  more  or  less  completely  absorbed,  and  thus  the  spinal 
cord  will  be  more  or  less  completely  freed  from  compression.  But,  when  the 
hemorrhage  continues  unchecked,  the  paraplegia  arising  therefrom  will 
increase,  and  it  will  gradually  spread  upward  until  the  superior  extremities, 
too,  become  paralyzed  ;  and  finally,  the  functions  of  the  phrenic  nerves  will 
likewise  be  suspended,  the  diaphragm  will  no  longer  contract,  the  resitiratory 
movements  will  entirely  cease,  and  then  death  ^^•ill  of  course  immediately 
result,  as  happened  in  the  following  exam[>le  which  occurred  in  the  jiractice 
of  Dr.  John  J.  Crane,  of  Xew  York,  and  in  which  I  assisted  at  the  autopsy: — 

Mr.  S.,  an  actor,  aged  about  50,  sustained  a  violent  injury  in  tlu*  root  of  his  neck, 
shoulders,  and  back,  from  being  thrown  thereon  while  wrestling,  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon. Being  unable  to  arise  without  assistance,  he  was  picked  up  and  laid  upon  a 
bench  by  those  around.  Afterward  he  was  put  into  a  coach  ;  and,  being  held  in  a 
semi-recumbent  position,  he  was  carried  to  his  home.  Dr.  Crane  saw  him,  tor  the  tirst 
time,  about  nine  o'clock  P.  ]M.  He  was  then  iniable  to  move  his  lower  extremities, 
and  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  from  spinal  injury,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
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cerned.  His  urine,  however,  was  passed  voluntarily,  tlie  bladder  and  abdoniiual 
muscles  being  unaffected.      The  upper  extremities,  also,  were  not  paralyzed. 

On  the  following  morning  (Monday)  it  was  found  that  tlie  paralysis  had  reached  a 
higher  ])oint,  that  there  was  retention  of  urine,  and  that  catheterization  was  necessary. 
Afterward,  the  paraplegia  continued  steadily  to  advance,  travelling  up  the  trunk, 
involving  the  upper  extremities,  involving  likewise  all  the  respiratory  muscles  excepting 
the  diaphragm,  and,  finally,  attacking  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  when  he  imme- 
diately ceased  to  breathe.  He  died  on  Wednesday  night,  somewhat  more  than  three 
days  after  the  accident.  His  bowels  were  moved  only  once,  and  then  by  enema,  on 
Tuesday  morning.  He  complained  of  pain  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and 
exhibited  signs  of  severe  suffering  whenever  his  head  was  moved.  There  was  tender- 
ness under  pressure,  and  considerable  swelling  in  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  cervical 
region.  But  no  displacement  or  irregularity  of  the  spinous  processes,  nor  of  any  other 
parts  of  the  vertebra?,  could  be  detected.     His  mind  was  clear  to  the  end. 

The  autopsy  revealed  a  very  extensive  effusion  of  blood  within  the  theca  vertebralis, 
which  distended  that  membrane  and  compressed  the  spinal  cord  throughout  almost  the 
whole  of  its  extent,  namely,  from  the  cauda  equina  up  to  the  superior  cervical  region. 
The  spinal  cord  itself  was  not  wounded.  The  theca  vertebralis  was  ruptured  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-third  of  its  circumference,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  region. 
The  ligaments  connecting  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  vertebra;  exhibited  much 
laceration.  A  fissured  fracture  also  passed  longitudinally  through  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  cervical  vertebra?.  There  was  not  much  displacement  of  bone,  certainly  not 
enough  to  press  on  the  spinal  cord  in  any  way,  and  not  enough  to  be  cognizable  by 
external  examination.  The  blood  found  within  the  theca  vertebralis  was,  for  the  most 
part,  extravasated  from  the  vessels  of  the  cord — that  is,  from  the  arteriie  spinales, 
anterior  and  posterior  ;  but,  no  doubt,  some  blood  from  without  had  entered  the  cavity 
of  the  theca  vertebralis  through  the  ruptured  aperture  in  that  membrane.  It  was, 
however,  evident  that  the  paraplegia  had  slowly  crept  upward  in  this  man's  body,  just 
as  the  effused  blood  accumulated  in  the  thecal  cavity,  commencing  in  the  lower  end 
thereof;  and,  that  death  had  resulted  from  compression  of  the  spinal  cord,  arising 
from  this  cause. 

In  tlie  very  instructive  case  which  has  just  been  related,  there  was  a  longi- 
tudinal tissuriugof  the  last  three  cervical  vertebrae,  as  well  as  such  a  lacera- 
tion of  the  ligamentous  tissue  and  neighboring  bloodvessels  as  is  often  found 
in  cases  of  sprains,  from  contusions  and  violent  flexures  of  the  vertebral 
column.  Still,  the  case  practically  belongs  to  the  same  category  as  sprains 
and  wrenches  of  the  vertebral  column,  because  several  vertebral  articulations 
did,  in  fact,  sustain  the  lesions  which  characterize  this  form  of  injury,  and 
examination  during  life  did  not  and  could  not  reveal  any  lesion  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  excepting  the  sprains  of  the  vertebral  joints.  ^^loreover,  if  in  this 
case  there  had  been  no  intra-thecal  hemorrhage,  and  no  compression  of  the 
spinal  cord,  or  had  the  effusion  of  blood  been  moderate,  and  had  it  been  fol- 
lowed by  absorption,  the  patient's  recovery  might  easil}'  have  ensued ;  and  had 
his  recovery  so  ensued,  the  fissures  in  the  last  three  cervical  vertebra?  would 
never  have  been  discovered,  and  the  injury  would  have  been  considered  as 
merely  a  sprain  or  wrench  of  the  back.  But,  at  all  events,  this  example 
illustrates  in  an  excellent  manner  the  clinical  history,  that  is,  the  symptoms 
which  are  likely  to  present  themselves,  in  fatal  cases  of  compression  of  the 
spinal  cord  from  the  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  spinal  dura  mater, 
where  life  is  prolonged  for  three  or  four  days. 

To  illustrate  compression  of  the  spinal  cord  from  hemorrhages  which  occur 
externally  to  th«  spinal  dura  mater,  Mr.  Shaw  relates  at  much  lengtli  the 
case  of  a  woman,  aged  GO,  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  under  his  care, 
in  March,  1841,  having  been  injured  in  the  back  by  fallmg  down  a  flight  of 
steps  shortly  before : — 
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No  irregularity  in  tlm  linf  of"  tlic  spine  could  be  perceived  ;  and,  alUiough  she  sat  up 
tor  «'xnniination,  there  was  no  particular  part  of  the  back  which  seemed  to  be  particu- 
larly weak.  Botii  upper  extremities  and  the  right  lower  extnanity  were  deprived  of 
voluntary  motion  ;  but  sensation  was  nearly  perfect,  for  she  s|)()ke  oidy  of  a  little  iiumlj- 
ness  in  them.  Kellex  movements  could  not  be  excited  in  the  paralyzed  upper  extremi- 
ties, while  they  were  j)articularly  lively  in  the  i)araly/e<l  lower  extremity.  The  breathing 
was  not  disturbed.  There  was  at  first  retention  of  urine  ;  and,  for  a  few  days,  incon- 
tinence ;  but  soon  afterward  she  regained  the  natural  control  over  urination.  The 
bowels  acted  regularly.  During  the  lirst  ten  days  no  perceptible  change  took  })lace  ; 
but  in  the  following  fortnight  a  slow  and  gradual  increase  of  power  over  the  paralyzed 
limbs  was  observed  ;  after  that,  however,  all  progress  seemed  to  cease.  .She  was  re- 
tained in  the  hospital  for  three  months  ;  but  her  subsequent  history  is  not  known. 
"  That  in  this  case,"  says  Mr.  Shaw,  "  the  blood  which  escaped  had  been  poured  into 
the  loose  space  intervening  between  the  osseous  walls  of  the  canal  and  the  theca  spinalis 
seems  most  probable ;  and,  also,  that  the  source  of  the  blood  was  the  venous  sinuses 
which  line  the  interior  of  the  canal  in  the  form  of  plexuses."  He  further  says  : 
'•  As  the  paralysis  was  partial,  three  alone  out  of  the  four  extremities  being  affected, 
and  motor  power  being  the  only  property  lost,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  if  blood  extrava- 
sated  external  to  the  theca  were  the  compressing  agent,  it  had  been  collected  in  the 
canal  in  unequal  quantities  at  different  parts.  Such  an  hypothesis  would  explain  how 
one  of  the  lower  extremities  escaped  being  deprived  of  its  motor  power."' 

T>ut,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  autopsy  in  this  case,  the  conclusion  that 
iutra-vortebral  hemorrhage  had  occurred  externally  to  the  theca  vertebralis 
must  be  held  to  be  unproved,  and  as  at  least  to  that  extent  uncertain. 

Dr.  Deville,  in  1843,  in  examining  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  died  in 
consequence  of  falling  from  a  great  height  on  to  the  pavement,  found,  on 
laying  upon  the  spinal  canal,  a  most  extensive  extravasation  of  blood,  com- 
pletely tilling  up  this  canal  in  its  whole  length,  and  extending  upward,  even 
beyond  the  point  where  the  spinal  cord  had  been  cut  across,  when  the  brain 
was  taken  out.  No  trace  of  injury  whatever  was  detected  in  the  cranial  con- 
tents. This  man,  when  admitted  to  hospital,  was  collapsed  and  perfectly 
insensible.  There  was  no  paralysis,  nor  muscular  spasm.  In  this  sta^e  he 
lay  for  some  hours,  and  then  died.  Except  the  intra-vertebral  hemorrhage, 
no  cause  of  death  could  be  found.^ 

!Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark  mentions  a  remarkable  case  of  the  same  kind,  which 
was  narrated  to  him,  but  which  he  did  not  see : — 

A  man  was  violently  struck  on  the  back  by  a  chain-cable  ;  there  were  no  immediate 
symptoms  of  spinal  injury,  but  a  paraplegic  condition  soon  supervened,  extending  rapidly 
upward  and  destroying  life  by  asphyxia.  The  theca  was  found  distended  with  fluid 
blood,  derived  from  a  ruptured  spinal  artery.  He  likewise  mentions  another  case  : 
A  man  was  injured  in  a  collision  in  the  tunnel,  four  or  tive  miles  from  Brighton.  He 
walked  this  distance  with  some  ditiiculty  into  the  town  ;  and,  within  twenty-four  hours, 
became  entirely  paraplegic.  He  slowly  recovered,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
he  was  able  to  walk  as  well  as  before  the  injury.  One  spot  on  the  back  was  always 
tender  ;  and,  at  times,  still  continued  so.^ 

The  close  resemblance  which  the  s3'mptoms  that  presented  themselves  in 
this  case,  bore  to  those  that  were  observed  in  the  preceding  ease,  indicates 
that  the  patliological  lesion  was  the  same  in  both  instances,  namely,  extmva- 
sation  of  blood  within  the  spinal  dura  mater  from  ruptured  spinal  arteries, 
whereby  the  spinal  curd  was  compressed. 

The  symj)toms  which  result  most  frequently  from  this  lesion  are  those  of 

>  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  3(J4-366. 

'  MCiTi.  (1h  la  Soc.  de  Chirurg.  de  Paris,  t.  iii.  p.  ISO;  also  Holmes's  Sjstem  of  Surgerj,  2il  ed., 
vol.  ii.  p.  :^(Ht. 

•  British  Medical  .loiunal,  Octoher  3,  1SG8. 
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paraplegia,  coming  on  some  little  time  after  a  violent  contusion  or  sprain  of 
the  back,  the  paralysis  appearing  first  in  the  legs,  and  extending  upward  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  At  all  events, 
these  are  the  phenomena  wliich  were  observed  in  l)oth  of  the  instances  men- 
tioned by  Le  Gros  CJark,  as  well  as  in  that  which  I  have  myself  recorded. 

TVeathient. — Should  the  surgeon  be  able  to  make  a  ditfercntial  diagnosis  in 
a  ease  where  this  accident  has  occurred,  it  may  be  advisable  for  him  to  pre- 
scribe the  fluid  extract  of  ergot  in  doses  of  thirty  drops  every  four  hours,  or 
the  acetate  of  lead  in  doses  of  two  o^rains  every  liour  or  two,  with  a  \-iew  to 
suppress  the  bleeding.  In  cases  vvliere  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased,  it  will 
generally  be  advisable  to  administer  potassium  iodide  in  doses  of  ten  grains 
every  eight  hours  in  simple  syrup,  with  a  view  to  promote  absorption  of  tlie 
eiFused  blood.  Quiet  should  be  enjoined,  and  measures  should  be  employed 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis. 


II.  INJURIES  OF  THE  VERTEBRAL  COLUMK 


Dislocations  of  tue  Vertebrae. 

The  traumatic  lesions  to  which  the  several  f)ieces  of  the  spinal  column  are 
exposed  consist,  (1)  o^  jmre  dislocation^  (2)  of  pure  fracture^  and  (3)  of  disloca- 
tion combined  with  fracture.  Experience  has  shown  that,  leaving  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  vertebrae  out  of  the  account,  pure  dislocation  occurs  quite  as 
frequently  as  pure  fracture,  and  that  dislocation  combined  with  fracture  is 
met  with  much  oftener  than  either  of  them ;  and,  perhaps,  almost  as  fre- 
quently as  both  conjoined.  For  instance.  Professor  Porta  found  in  27  cases, 
pure  dislocation  in  7,  dislocation  complicated  with  fracture  in  14,  with  6 
recoveries,  so  that  there  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have  been  more  than  6 
examples  of  imre  fracture.  Dissection  was  practised  in  20  of  the  21  fatal 
cases,  that  is,  in  all  but  one.  The  fracture  complicating  the  dislocation  was 
often  so  slight  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  until  the^iutopsy  revealed  it. 
Again,  Mr.  Bryant  found  in  17  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  injur}*  was 
verified  by  post-mortem  examination  at  Guy's  Hospital,  during  a  period  of 
five  years  while  he  was  ofliciating  as  surgical  registrar,  that  6  were  instances 
of  pure  dislocation,  3  of  pure  fracture,  and  8  were  examples  of  dislocation 
and  fracture  combined. 

Clear  views  on  this  subject  are  of  practical  importance,  because  pure  dis- 
locations of  the  spinal  column  are,  as  a  rule,  more  amenable  to  treatment 
than  corresponding  fractures  with  a  like  degree  of  displacement.  In  the 
latter  cases,  the  spinal  cord  is  apt  to  be  scratched  and  torn  by  the  sharp 
points  and  edges  of  the  fracture-splinters  and  fragments,  in  addition  to  being 
compressed  by  the  displacement  of  bone.  The  late  Dr.  D.  S.  Conant,  of  Xew 
York,  reported  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae,^ in  which  the  patient  lived  six  days,  the  spinal  cord  being  divided  by 
a  splinter  from  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  and  not  by  displacement  of  the 
vertebra  itself.  It  might  well  be  that  an  apparently  hopeless  case  of  spinal 
dislocation  could  be  saved  by  reducing  the  luxation,  while  a  case  of  fracture 
involving  the  same  part,  with  a  similar  amount  of  displacement  of  bone  and 
paralysis  of  body,  would  not  be  saved  by  a  like  proceeding ;  and  that,  too, 

'  American  Medical  Times,  1861,  pp.  359,  360. 
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because  of  tlie  injury  inflicted  uiKin  the  eonl  by  the  sjtlinters  and  fragments 
of  l)roken  hone.  .Nforeover,  in  eertain  eases  of  cervical  dislocation  where  the 
reduction  i»roves  to  he  dilKcult,  althougli  it  is  indisjiensahle  in  order  to  save 
the  j)atient  from  speedy  deatli,  the  surgeon  will  be  more  likely  to  iierseverc 
until  he  ai'complishes  the  reduction  an<l  thus  frees  the  spinal  cord  from  in- 
jurious compression,  if  his  mind  be  clear  in  resj)ect  to  the  diagnosis,  than  he 
will  if  his  oi)inion  be  unsettled.  Many  cases  of  this  sort  have  already  been 
recorded,  some  of  which  liave  been  saved  by  a  timely  reduction  of  the  dislo- 
cation, while  others  have  perished  from  the  lack  of  this  proceeding ;  and 
more  cases  of  tlie  same  sort  will  hereafter  be  met  with.  The  clearness  of 
view  and  accuracy  of  diagnosis  needl"ul  for  their  proper  treatment,  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  attained  by  making  a  separate  study  of  vertebral  disloca- 
tions, than  by  considering  them  together  with  vertebral  fractures — that  is, 
than  by  discussing  the  traumatic  lesions  of  the  vertebrae,  en  maase,  as  practised 
by  most  writers  and  lecturers  on  surgery,  at  the  present  day,  in  England  and 
America — and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  follow  their  example. 

Until  a  recent  date,  pure  dislocations  of  tlie  vertebrae  were  held,  by  even 
the  best  informed  surgeons,  to  be  of  \evy  rare  occurrence  ;  and  some  of  equal 
eminence  positively  denied  that  dislocation  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra,  unat- 
tended with  fracture,  ever  occurred  at  all.  Among  the  latter,  Delpech  was 
specially  prominent.  Abernethy  likewise  taught :  "  There  can  be  no  disloca- 
tion (of  the  vertebra?)  surgically  speaking — we  do  not  take  the  word  in  its 
etymological  sense  ;  in  surgical  language,  a  dislocation  is  a  displacement  of 
bone,  with  a  laceration  of  ligament  unaccompanied  with  fracture;  for  if  there 
be  a  fracture,  it  is  not  a  dislocation ;  but,  from  their  position,  if  one  vertebra 
be  knocked  in,  its  articular  surfaces  must  be  broken  "  (South).  Sir  A.  Cooper 
declared  that  he  had  never  seen  a  pure  dislocation  of  one  vertebra  upon 
another;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  admitted  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence 
•when  he  said :  "  If  luxation  of  the  spine  ever  does  happen,  it  is  an  injuiy 
which  is  extremely  rare."  In  England,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  the  first  to  dem- 
onstrate that  vertebral  dislocation,  unattended  by  fracture,  in  reality  did 
occur.     He  reported  the  following  example : — 

A  robust  porter,  aged  22,  while  "  carrying  a  heavy  barrel  on  the  back  of  his  head 
and  neck,  slipped  on  descending  some  steps,  and  fell  on  the  buttocks,  the  burden  resting 
on  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck.  He  was  immediately  deprived  of  sensibility  in 
the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  of  all  power  over  the  voluntary  muscles  of  these  parts.  When 
brought  to  the  hospital  he  was  completely  insensible,  and  incapable  of  voluntary  motion 
below  the  neck."  The  respiratory  movements  were  performed  apparently  by  the  dia- 
phragm alone.  Priapism  was  noted.  On  the  next  day  "  there  was  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  ;  he  could  move  the  arms  very  slightly,  and  had  a  little  feeling  in  the 
front  and  upper  part  of  the  chest."  On  the  third  day  "  he  experienced  a  tingling 
sensation  in  the  hands,  and  was  sensible  to  impressions  on  the  upper  part  of  the  arms 
and  thighs."  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  very  early,  he  died  from  asphyxia  and 
exhaustion. 

Autopsy "  No  displacement  or  inequality  could  be  discovered  by  external  examina- 
tion, when  the  body  was  laid  on  the  face.  After  cutting  away  the  muscles  from  the 
back  of  the  spine,  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  superior  articular  processes  of  the  fifth 
cervical  vertebra  came  into  view.  They  were  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  inferior 
processes  of  the  fourth  vertebra  having  been  completely  dislocated  forwards,  and  re- 
maining fixed  in  their  unnatural  position.  The  yellow  ligaments  connecting  thelaminiu 
of  the  two  vertebrai  [ligamenta  subfiava]  were  torn  through,  and  the  bifid  apex  of  the 
fourth  spinous  process  lay  in  close  contact  with  the  basis  of  the  fifth.  On  the  front  of 
the  cohnnu  an  unusual  projection  was  observed,  but  the  anterior  longitudinal  liga- 
mentous expansion  [anterior  common  ligament]  was  entire.  The  body  of  the  fourth  was 
com|iletely  detached  from  that  of  the  fifth  vertebra,  the  connecting  fibro-cartilage  being 
torn  through,  and  the  body  of  the  former  projecting  by  its  whole  depth  in  front  of  the 
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latter.      In  consequence  of  this  displacement,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  ver- 
tebral canal  was  lessened  about  one-third." ' 

The  specimen  was  preserved,  I  believe,  in  the  museum  of  St.  Bartliolo- 
mew's  Hospital.  In  this  case,  then,  there  undoubtedly  occurred  "a  displace- 
ment of  bone  with  a  laceration  of  ligament  unaccompanied  with  fracture;" 
or,  in  other  words,  there  was  unquestionably  a  pure  dislocation  of  the  fourth 
cervical  vertebra  forward  upon  thc^  tifth. 

The  French  surgeons  had  already  ascertained  that  the  atlas  might  be 
luxated  on  the  axis  without  fracture;  and  that,  occasionally,  a  luxation  of 
the  articular  process  on  one  side  (unilateral  dislocation)  occurred  among  the 
last  tive  cervical  vertebne.*  But  these  lesions  were  held  to  be  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence;  and,  as  to  luxation  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  without 
fracture,  the  i)0ssibility  of  audi  an  accident  was  scarcely  admitted.  On  the 
latter  point,  Boyer  says :  "  If  we  examine  the  facts  upon  which  a  belief  of  the 
possibility  of  their  being  luxated  is  founded,  we  shall  find  that  the  posterior 
laminie  of  the  vertebra?  are  uniformly  broken,  often  crushed,  and  reduced  to 
splinters,  and  that,  almost  always,  when  the  body  of  a  vertebra  is  luxated,  the 
separation  of  its  ligaments  tears  oif  a  piece  of  the  bone  itself."'  Boyer  has 
been  blindly  followed  by  most  writers  on  spinal  injuries  since  his  day. 
(Ashhurst.) 

In  1865,  however.  Professor  Porta's  memoir  on  " Dislocations  of  the  Ver- 
tebrae" was  read  before  the  Royal  Lombard  Institution  of  Science  and 
Letters,  and  was  summarized  in  Omodei's  Annali  Universali  di  Medicina, 
whereby  the  chief  points  made  in  it  have  become  widely  known.  This 
memoir  is  founded  on  27  cases — 13  in  the  cervical,  10  in  the  dorsal,  and  4  in 
the  lumbar  region.  No  case  of  luxation  of  the  occiput  on  the  atlas,  nor  of 
the  atlas  on  the  axis  is  included.  There  were  only  six  recoveries.  Necro- 
scopy was  practised  in  20  out  of  the  21  fatal  cases.  Prof.  Porta  asserts  that 
dislocations  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrre,  which  all  authors  (including  ^Mor- 
gagni)  have  believed  to  be  rare,  are  common  enough,  and  met  with  every 
year  in  hospital  practice.  Experiments  on  the  spinal  column  removed  from 
the  body,  and  denuded  of  its  muscles,  show  that  by  vigorous  torsion  the 
intervertebral  cartilage  and  ligaments  can  always  be  torn,  and  this  dislocation 
be  thus  produced.  He  combats  the  opinion  of  Boyer  that  the  dislocation  is 
always  accompanied  by  fracture,  and  mentions  seven  cases  in  which  tliere 
was  no  such  complication.  Even  when  fracture  does  accompany  the  luxation, 
the  complexion  of  the  accident  is  determined  by  the  luxation  and  the  extent 
of  its  displacement.  As  already  stated,  14  cases  were  complicated  with  frac- 
ture— 5  in  the  cervical,  6  in  the  dorsal,  and  3  in  the  lumbar  region.  He  regards 
the  concomitant  fracture  as  a  phenomenon  secondary  to  the  dislocation.* 

In  1867,  Mr.  Bryant  published  some  statistics  of  spinal  injuries,'  in  ordei-  to 
show  that^^i^re  dislocation  of  the  vertebne  was  less  rare  than  was  usually  tauijht. 
During  a  period  of  live  years,  ending  in  1858,  while  he  officiated  as  surgical 
registrar  at  Guy's  Hospital,  46.  cases  of  spinal  injury  were  admitted ;  "and, 
among  the  46  cases,  there  were  24  examples  of  dislocation,  or  of  fracture,  or  of 
both  combined.  In  10  of  them,  the  dislocation,  or  the  fracture,  was  in  the 
cervical  region ;  in  14,  the  injury  was  in  the  dorsal  region,  ^loreover,  the 
nature  of  the  lesion  was  verified  by  a  post-mortem  examination,  in  17  histarices. 
Of  these,  6  w&re  pare  dislocations^  3  were  pv re  fractures^  and  8  were  examples 
of  dislocation  combined  with  fracture,  as  already  stated.     Of  the  pure  disloca- 

1  Medico-Chirnrg.  Trans,,  vol.  xiii.  part  2,  pp.  394-397.     1S27. 

'  Boyer's  Surj;ery,  trauslated  by  Stevens,  vol.  ii.  pp.  230-234.     New  York,  ISIG. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  23-').  «  New  Syd.  Soc.  Retrospect,  1865-18t)ti,  pp.  281-263. 

*  Lancet,  April  (J. 
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tionft,  f)  ocourrcMl  in  the  corvi(;il  and  1  in  tlio  dorsal  region.  The  nature  of  the 
losion  was  vi-riliod  }»y  a  iiost-inortc-ni  examinjition  in  t'very  one  of  the  10  cases 
in  wliicli  a  cervical  vertebra  was  injured;  and  thus,  jiure  dislocation  was 
found,  l)eyond  ([Uestion,  in  one-hall",  or  oO  i)er  cent.,  of  tlie  cervical  cases.  It 
wiis  found  in  2  between  the  fourtli  and  tifth  vertebrae  of  the  neck ;  in  2 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ;  and  in  1  between  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal 
vertebrsv.  In  each  of  the  other  5  cases  of  injury  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
spine,  the  lesion  consisted  of  dislocation  and  fracture  combined.  All  of  tlie 
exami)les  of  2J?^rc/rrtC^«/?r  were  found  in  the  dorsal  reuion.  Three  examples 
of  dislocation  combined  with  fracture  were  also  found  in  this  rei;ion.  The 
instance  of  j^ui'e  dislocation  in  the  dorsal  region,  above  mentioned,  occurred 
l)etween  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  vertebrae.  The  ligaments  normally  con- 
necting these  vertebrae  were  ruptured  at  all  the  joints  oetween  them,  and  the 
body  of  the  eleventh  was  throwMi  forward.  In  the  remaining  7  cases  of  injury 
to  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  spine,  there  was  no  autopsy ;  but  the  lesions 
occurred  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  vertebrpe. 

Professor  Porta's  memoir  and  Mr.  Bryant's  article  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  epoch  in  the  surgical  history  of  vertebral  injuries.  Some 
forty  years  before,  Mr.  Lawrence  had  demonsi:rated,  as  already  mentioned, 
that  the  body  of  a  vertebra,  as  well  as  an  articular  process,  could  be  disjointed 
from  its  fellow  without  being  attended  by  any  fracture.  They,  however, 
went  much  further,  and  demonstrated  that  pure  dislocations  of  the  vertebrae 
were  not,  by  any  means,  extremely  rare  lesions;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
occurred  about  as  frequently  as  pure  fractures  of  the  vertebrae  in  civil  prac- 
tice, and  that  dislocations  combined  wdth  fractures  w^ere  met  with  in  tlie 
spinal  column  at  large  much  oftener  than  either  of  these  lesions.  Mr.  Bryant 
went  further  still,  and  showed  that  pure  dislocations  were  mostly  found  in 
the  cervical  region,  but  seldom  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions. 

In  1867,  awakened  interest  in  tliis  neglected  branch  of  surgery  was  also 
manifested  in  America,  by  the  publication  of  Professor  Ashhurst's  instructive 
essay  on  Injuries  of  the  Spine,  with  an  analysis  of  394  cases,  the  clinical  his- 
tories of  which  he  had  examined.  His  investigations,  after  making  due  allow- 
ance for  all  possible  errors,  strongly  confirm  Mr.  Bryant's  conclusions  on  the 
last-named  point.  Of  these  394  cases  of  spinal  injuiy,  124  are  reported  as 
'pure  dislocations  ;  104  of  them  being  in  the  cervical  region,  17  in  the  doi'sal, 
and  only  3  in  the  lumbar  region.  Xow%  admitting  that  in  some  of  these 
cases  reported  as  pure  dislocations  of  the  vertebrae,  there  must  also  have  been 
lesions  of  bone,  perhaps  quite  limited  in  extent,  but  still  constituting  frac- 
tures of  the  vertebrae  wdth  which  the  dislocations  were  complicated,  tlie  ivla- 
tive  proportions  would  not  be  destroyed,  nor  even  essentially  changed  (it  is 
probable),  for  an  error  of  this  sort  is  not  likel}'  to  occur  in  a  greater  percentage 
of  cases  in  one  of  the  spinal  regions  than  in  another.  But  enough  has  been 
said  to  indicate  that,  since  the  da^'s  of  Delpech  and  Abernethy,  of  Baron 
3>oyer  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  great  additions  have  been  made  to  the  stock 
of  our  knowledge  concerning  this  important  class  of  spinal  injuries. 

Here  it  may  be  w^ell  to  say  that,  when  a  vertebra  is  dislocated,  the  ver- 
tebra itself,  together  with  the  part  of  the  spinal  cohnnn  resting  on  it,  is 
usually  moved  forward  upon  the  next  vertebra  below  it  and  the  rest  of  the 
column.  That  the  displacement  in  vertebral  dislocations  is  generally  anterior, 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  forces  causing  them  generally  act  from  behind, 
and,  having  ruptured  the  column,  they  drive  the  ujtper  part  of  it  Ibrward,  in 
which  direction  this  part  is  also  drawn  by  its  own  weight  and  by  muscular 
action,  while  the  lower  part  remains  inunoved.  This,  I'rofessor  Porta  verified 
in  17  out  of  2(3  cases,  and  anterior  displacement  was  doubtless  present  in  other 
instances.     Hence  the  upper  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  portion  of  the 
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spinal  column  that  is  dislocated.  I  shall  endeavor  to  note  any  exceptions  to 
this  rule  in  regard  to  the  displacement  in  spinal  dislocations  as  they  present 
themselves  in  the  following  i>ages. 

It  may  likewise  be  well  to  say  here  that  in  all  pure  dislocations  of  the  ver- 
tebra, certainly  in  all  of  them  that  are  bilateral  or  symmetrical,  the  inter- 
vertebral substance  is  torn  completely  through ;  if  it  were  otherwise,  the 
body  of  the  upper  vertebra  could  not  be  displaced  forward  nor  backward,  nor 
in  any  other  direction  ui)on  the  body  of  the  lower  vertcljra. 

Also,  in  dislocations  of  the  cervical  vertebnx?  complicated  with  fracture,  the 
intervertebral  substance  is  generally  torn  completely  through,  and  the  frac- 
ture is  usually  found  in  the  spinous  process,  or  laminae,  or  pedicles  of  the 
dislocated  vertebra  itself,  but  not  in  the  body.  In  five  successive  examples 
of  dislocation  and  fracture  combined,  Mr.  Bryant  found  in  each  that  the  body 
of  a  vertebra  was  dislocated  forward  upon  the  one  lielow  ;  tliat  the  articular 
processes  were  displaced,  or  separated  from  each  other,  at  their  joints  ;  and 
that  in  each  there  was  a  fracture  through  the  spinous  process  or  laminae  of 
the  upjKT  or  dislocated  vertebra,  the  luxations  having  taken  place  at  the 
under  surfaces  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  vertebne, 
respectively.^ 

Dislocations  in  the  Cervical  Region. — The  ginglymoid  articulation 
between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  atlas,  which  joins  the  cranium  to  the  ver- 
tebral column,  and  is  therefore  called  the  articulatio  capiti.^,  is  remarkably  stable 
and  difficult  to  unhinge  by  reason  (1)  of  the  cup-shaped  depressions  in  the 
transverse  processes  ot  the  atlas  which  receive  the  condyles  of  the  occipital 
bone ;  (2)  by  reason  of  the  seven  ligaments,  some  of  which  are  very  strong, 
that  bind  the  atlas  to  the  occipital  bone,  and  (3)  by  reason  of  the  narrow 
limits  to  w^hich  the  motions  of  the  joint  itself  are  restricted.  Hence,  Boyer 
declares  that  there  is  no  example  of  a  displacement  of  the  articular  surfaces 
of  the  occiput  with  the  vertebral  column,  in  consequence  of  external  violence. 
Even  the  large  carnivorous  animals,  which  prey  upon  the  smaller,  and  which 
have  occasion  to  make  very  violent  movements  of  the  head,  furnish  no 
example  of  this  kind.  In  falls  upon  the  head,  in  which  the  neck  is  stronglv 
fiexed,  although  several  cervical  vertebrte  may  be  broken,  the  occipital  bone 
is  never  luxated  upon  the  atlas.  In  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  by 
hanging,  the  atlas  is  often  found  luxated  upon  the  axis,  but  the  occiput  is 
never  found  luxated  upon  the  atlas.  Nevertheless,  dislocation  of  the  occipital 
bone  from  the  atlas  has  been  described  ;  it  is,  however,  extremely  rare.  For 
instance:  (1)  Lassus  observed^  the  case  of  a  man,  injured  by  a  mass  of  hay 
falling  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  who  was  stunned  and  paralyzed,  and  had 
convulsions  of  the  upper  extremities.  He  lived  six  hours.  Dislocation  of 
the  occiput  from  the  atlas,  and  rupture  of  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein  were 
found.  (Ashhui-st.)  (2)  Paletta  described^  the  case  of  a  peasant  man,  asred 
forty,  who  fell  head-foremost  from  a  tree,  and  was  paral^'zed.  He  lived  five 
days.  Fracture  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra  and  dislocation  of  the  occiinit 
from  the  atlas  were  found.  (Ashhurst.)  (3)  Bouisson  mentions*  the  case  of  a 
boy,  aged  sixteen,  who  was  crushed  under  a  cart,  and  taken  out  dead.  Dis- 
location forward  of  the  atlas  on  the  occiput  was  found.  The  medulla  was 
compressed,  but  not  crushed.  (Ashhurst.)  (4)  A  case  in  which  dislocation  of 
the  occipital  bone  from  the  atlas  and  axis  occurred,  is  noted  in  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital  Reports,  vol.  x.  p.  313.    (5)  Dariste  is  credited*  with  a  case 

'  New  Syd.  Soc.  Retrospect,  1867-68,  pp.  275,  276. 

'  Pathologie  Chirurgicale,  t.  ii.  '  Exercitationes  Pathologicae. 

*  Revue  M^dico-Cliirurg.  de  Paris,  t.  ii. 
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of  iii''oni]tli'to  luxation  of  the  occiput  on  the  atlas;  cause  not  stated.  Tlie 
}»aticnt  was  relieved,  and  lived  more  than  one  year.  Death  resulted  from 
otlier  causes — tubercle  of  the  brain.  (Ashhurst.)  Dariste  exhibited  the  speci- 
men to  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Paris. 

Dislocation  between  Occiput  and  Atlas — In  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  dis- 
placement in  dislocations  at  the  summit  of  the  spinal  column,  involving  the 
articulation  with  the  head,  it  seems  that  the  occipital  bone  may  be  displaced 
backward,  as  well  as  forward,  upon  the  atlas,  for  in  Bouisson's  case  it  is  stated 
that  the  atlas  was  found  dislocated  forward  on  the  occiput — that  is,  the  occi- 
jiital  bone  was,  in  reality,  found  to  be  dislocated  backward  on  the  atlas  and 
the  whole  spinal  column, 

111  regard  to  the  consequences  of  this  dislocation,  whatever  be  its  direction, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  Bouisson's  subject  died  immediatel}', 
Lassus's  patient  lived  six  hours,  Paletta's  five  days,  and  Dariste's  more  than 
a  year,  death  in  the  end  resulting  from  another  lesion.  But,  it  is  well  known 
that  any  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  that 
is,  above  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  which  arrests  the  functions  of  the  cord — 
for  instance,  severe  compression  or  crushing  of  the  cord — always  causes  instant 
death.  This  result,  however,  was  noted  in  only  one  case.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  degree  of  compression  of  the  cord,  or  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
placement of  the  luxated  bones  which  caused  the  compression,  was  materially 
less  in  the  other  cases,  and  very  much  less  in  two  of  them.  This  circumstance 
directs  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  foramen  spinale  is  much  wider  in  the 
atlas  than  it  is  in  the  other  vertebra? :  that  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  occi- 
pital bone  is  almost  equal  to  it  in  extent ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  good  deal  of 
displacement  of  the  bones  may  occur  in  disjointhigs  at  the  articulation  of  the 
liead,  without  causing  much  compression  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  regard  to  the  etiology  of  the  luxations  which  are  met  with  at  the 
occipito-atloid  articulation,  an  inspection  of  the  above-mentioned  examples 
indicates  that  the  application  of  great  force,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bend  the 
head  on  the  atlas  far  forward  or  backward,  is  requisite  for  their  causation. 
This  force  may  be  directly  applied,  for  instance,  by  means  of  a  crushing 
weight  striking  on  the  neck,  and,  perliaps  on  the  head  also,  as  was  noted  in 
the  observations  of  Lassus  and  Bouisson ;  or  it  may  be  indirectly  applied 
through  the  cranium — for  example,  by  falling  head-foremost  from  a  great 
height  and  striking  thereon,  as  happened  in  Paletta's  case.  But  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  occipital  bone  from  the  atlas  has  never  been  caused,  as  far  as 
known,  by  stretching  the  head  and  neck,  however  great  the  extending  force 
may  have  been,  although  the  experiment  has  often  been  made  in  executing 
the  death-sentence  on  criminals  by  hanging.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
head  has  been  torn  completely  off  from  the  trunk,  from  laceration  of  the 
neck  by  the  rope,  the  vertebral  ligaments,  it  is  believed,  have  alwa3's  given 
way  at  some  point  other  than  the  occipito-atloid  articulation — at  some  point 
where  the  ligaments  are  less  able  to  withstand  the  stretching. 

Spontaneous  luxation^  however,  may  occur  at  the  occi}tito-atloid  articula- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  destruction  or  extreme  weakening  of  its  ligaments 
by  disease.  Boyer  mentions  an  example  which  he  had  seen  at  La  Charite,  and 
refers  to  a  case  related  by  Daubenton,  the  specimen  from  which  was  placed 
in  the  king's  cabinet.  Sandifort  has  described  five  specimens,  found  in  the 
museum  at  Leyden.  Mr.  Hilton  has  itresented  a  very  instructive  case  of  the 
same  sort,  illustrated  with  two  wood-cuts.^  In  these  cases,  the  ligaments  con- 
necting the  first  vertebra  to  the  occipital  bone  must  have  been  destroyed  by 
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ulceration ;  or,  at  least,  must  have  become  so  much  softened  as  to  have  quite 
lost  their  consistence  and  strength. 

Dislocation  of  the  atlas  upon  the  axis  very  often  occurs.  The  neck  is  dis- 
jointed at  the  atlo-axoid  articulation  more  frequently  than  it  is  at  the  junc- 
ture of  any  two  cervical  vertobne  beside  thorn.  The  considerable  variety 
and  wide  extent  of  the  movements  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  are  executed 
at  the  triple  articulation  between  the  atlas  and  axis,  and  the  peculiarities  in 
the  anatomical  structure  thereof  which  enable  these  different  movements,* 
l)articularly  the  rotatory  ones,  to  be  performed,  much  increase  the  chances 
for  dislocation  to  occur  at  this  compound  vertebral  joint,  notwithstanding  the 
remarkal)le  strength  of  the  apparatus  itself.  Moreover,  in  almost  every 
instance  where  sudden  death  is  caused  by  the  luxation  of  a  cervical  vertebra, 
the  displacement  of  bone  which  crushes  or  fatally  compresses  the  spinal  cord 
is  found  within  the  spinal  foramen  of  the  atlas  or  axis.  But,  generally,  in 
such  cases,  it  is  found  within  the  spinal  foramen  of  the  former,  and  there  the 
act  of  crushing  or  strongly  compressing  the  spinal  cord  is  effected  by  the 
odontoid  process  of  the  latter. 

Dislocfttion  of  the  first  upon  the  second  vertebra  is  always  forward,  and 
may  be,  or  may  not  be,  complicated  with  fracture ;  but,  even  when  compli- 
cated with  fracture,  the  dislocation  is  usually  the  more  important  lesion,  inas- 
much as  it  generally  is  the  bone  displaced  by  the  dislocation,  which  presses 
the  cord  from  behind  against  the  odontoid  process  in  front,  and  thus  places 
life  in  sudden  peril.  The  special  consideration,  however,  of  fracture  as  a 
complication  in  such  cases  is,  for  the  moment,  deferred. 

Dislocation  of  the  atlas  upon  the  axis,  without  fracture,  that  is,  pU7'e  dislo- 
cation of  the  first  upon  the  second  vertebra,  also  not  unfrequently  occurs.  It 
appears  with  probably  about  the  same  frequency  as  dislocation  combined 
with  fracture  of  the  same  bone.  In  the  first  variety  of  pure  dislocation  occur- 
ring at  the  atlo-axoid  articulation,  that  is  to  be  noticed  in  this  place,  the 
atlas  is  thrust  or  displaced  forward  because  the  transverse,  accessory,  and 
lateral  ligaments  have  all  been  simultaneously  rujDtured  by  external  violence, 
and  nothing  remains  to  hold  the  odontoid  process  in  contact  with  the  articular 
fossa,  intended  for  its  reception,  on  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  To  jiro- 
duce  this  variety  of  dislocation  the  expenditure  of  great  force  is  obviously 
required.  The  following  example  will  materially  aid  in  illustrating  this  acci- 
dent : — 

Lieut.  J.  Alnian,  Troop  I,  4tli  Cavalry,  was  killed,  March  17,  1868,  in  a  collision 
between  a  row-boat,  which  was  carrying  him  to  Jefferson,  Texas,  and  a  steamboat.  He 
was  struck  by  the  paddles  of  the  wheel  and  carried  under.  His  body  was  once  thrown 
to  the  surface  by  the  eddies  of  the  water,  and  then  sank.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
secure  his  remains,  but  without  avail,  until  the  sixth  day  after  the  disaster,  when  the 
body,  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  rose  to  the  surface.  An  atitopsy 
revealed  a  dislocation  of  the  atlas  upon  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  with  rupture  ot' 
the  transverse  ligaments,  and  the  odontoid  process  impinging  upon  the  spinal  marrow.^ 

In  this  case,  the  strength  of  the  odontoid  process  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  transverse  and  other  ligaments  combined.  Hence,  when  the  triple  articu- 
lation to  which  they  belonged  was  subjected  to  a  great  strain,  they  gave  way 
and  allowed  dislocation  forward  of  the  atlas  to  occur,  with  crushing  of  the 
spinal  cord  against  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis.  The  strength  which  the 
odontoid  process  manifested  in  this  case  does  not  a[)pear  to  have  been  exceji- 
tional ;  for  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  after  making  numerous  experiments  that  bear 
on  this  point,  comes  to  the  following  conclusions :  (1)  In  a  healthy  condition 
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of  ] tarts,  the  odontoid  process  has  greater  streiigtli  than  either  the  anterior 
arch  of  the  atlas,  oi-  tlic  transverse  liiramcnt.  (2)  The  odontoid  jtrocess  is 
less  liable  to  be  fractured  by  external  violence  than  the  body  of  the  axis  at 
tlie  insertion  of  the  jtroccss.  (3)  The  odontoid  itrcx-ess  is  not  fractured  by 
beinf  driven  against  the  transverse  ligament  or  anterior  arcli  of  the  atlas.' 

Again,  it  appears  that  the  ligaments  of  the  atlo-axoid  articulation  may 
be  broken  in  detail,  as  it  were,  or  one  after  another,  by  violently  turning  or 
rotating  the  head  to  one  side,  and  that  dislocation  forward  of  the  atlas  may 
in  this  way  be  produced.  In  a  violent  rotation  of  the  head  to  one  side,  the 
alar  or  check  ligaments  of  the  odontoid  i»rocess  are  put  upon  a  stretch,  and 
twisted  around  this  process.  The  momentum  of  the  head  is  0})posed  by  these 
ligaments  alone,  and,  if  at  this  time  the  head  be  inclined  to  either  side,  one 
ot"  the  alar  or  check  ligaments,  more  tense  than  the  other,  yields  first,  and 
thus  renders  the  rupture  of  both  more  easy.  When  the  alar,  check,  or 
odontoid  ligaments  are  once  broken,  rupture  of  the  transverse  and  other  liga- 
ments easily  follows.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  dislocation  in  the  follow- 
ing instance  was  produced  in  this  manner  by  a  powerful  blow  in  tlie  face : — 

A  man,  named  Carter,  was  killed  in  a  brawl,  on  the  night  of  July  18,  1^82,  The 
blow  was  planted  fairly  in  his  face  by  his  assailant's  fist.  He  dro[)i)ed  to  the  ground  as 
if  felled  by  an  axe,  and  did  not  move  afterward.  An  autopsy  showed  that  death  had 
resulted  immediately  from  dislocation  of  the  spinal  column,  and  injury  of  the  spinal 
cord,  at  the  junction  of  the  atlas  and  axis,  the  lesion  being  identical  with  that  caused  by 
hanging.'^ 

Such  a  blow,  planted  on  the  man's  cheek  while  his  head  was  already  turned 
in  the  opposite  direction,  might,  by  rotating  his  head  with  great  force  still 
further  in  the  same  direction,  readily  break  the  odontoid  or  check  ligaments 
first,  and  then  the  transverse  and  the  other  ligaments  successively.  Owing 
to  the  skull  being  articulated  at  its  base,  near  the  middle,  on  the  summit  of 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  imaginar}*  lines  drawn  from  the 
point  of  junction  to  the  farthest  convexities  on  the  skull's  periphery,  will 
represent  levers,  which  will  acton  the  axis  of  motion  in  the  cervical  vertebra?, 
with  power  commensurate  to  their  different  lengths.  (Shaw.)  In  the  case  just 
mentioned,  the  portion  of  the  head  intervening  betAveen  the  malar  prominence 
of  the  cheek  and  the  occipito-atloid  articulation  would  constitute  a  lever, 
through  which  the  blow  on  the  cheek  would  act  with  greatly  augmented 
force  upon  the  axis  of  motion  in  the  cervical  vertebrae;  and,  in  this  way,  the 
odontoid  and  the  other  ligaments  belonging  to  the  atlo-axoid  articulation 
would  be  successively  ruptured,  and  the  atlas  would  be  dislocated  upon  the 
axis,  as  it  were,  by  powerfully  twisting  the  neck  by  means  of  force  applieil 
to  the  face. 

So,  too,  Louis,  the  famous  French  surgeon,  in  endeavoring  to  distinguish, 
among  those  who  had  died  by  hanging,  the  suicide  from  the  victim  of 
assassination,  found  that  those  who  were  merely  suspended  b}'  a  rope  died 
simply  from  strangulation,  while  those  who,  after  being  swung  oft'  from  the 
gallows,  had  their  necks  twisted,  had  also  the  first  cervical  vertebra  luxated 
upon  the  second.  Moreover,  the  hangman  at  Lyons  having  reduced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  infamous  profession  to  its  elemental  [irinciples,  always  produced 
disjointing  of  the  neck  by  sitting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  culprit,  and  rotating- 
the  head  and  bending  it  to  one  side  until  he  heard  the  crack  which  intormed 
him  that  he  had  effected  dislocation  of  the  atlas  upon  the  axis.  (Boyer.) 

But  traction  (direct)  of  the  head,  especially  when  combined  with  rotation, 
is  peculiarly  dangerous  in  children,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  cause  luxa- 
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tion  of  the  first  vertebra  upon  the  second.  Several  cases  are  reported  where 
cliildron,  in  turning  somei-saults,  dislocated  the  first  upon  the  second  vertebra  ; 
and  Marjolin  states  that  in  very  young  jiersons  tlie  odontoid  process  is  so  short 
that  it  may  pass  behind  the  transverse  ligament,  without  rupturing  the  latter. 
(Ashhurst.)  In  young  subjects,  the  odontoid  process  beinij  yet  incompletely 
developed,  and  the  odontoid  ligaments  being  proportioniilly  longer  and  less 
firm,  traction  directly  applied  to  the  head  with  rotation,  may  stretch  and 
break  these  ligaments  and  their  accessories,  so  as  to  permit  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess to  pass  under  the  transverse  ligament  and  crush  the  s])inal  cord,  without 
rupturing  that  ligament.  J.  L.  Petit  saw  a  child,  aged  G  or  7,  lifted  up  bv 
a  man  (in  order  to  see  Loudon,  according  to  the  vulgar  saying),  who  took 
hold  of  the  forehead  and  back  part  of  the  head.  The  cliild  struggled,  became 
agitated,  and  died.  Although  no  anatomical  examination  was  made,  there  13 
little  doul)t  that  the  atlas  was  luxated  upon  the  axis.  (Boyer.) 

Au  infant,  8  days  old,  was  instantly  killed  by  violence  from  its  mother ; 
Maschka  reports  that  the  second  cervical  vertebra  wa.s  found  dislocated.' 
This  case  probabl}'  belongs  to  the  same  category  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
last  paragraph ;  and  in  it,  likewise,  dislocation  occurred  between  the  atlas 
and  the  axis,  because  the  odontoid  process  was  so  short,  from  want  of  develop- 
ment, that  it  passed  under  the  transverse  ligament,  as  soon  as  the  odontoid 
or  check  ligaments  had  been  ruptured. 

The  etiolor/'/  of  luxation  at  the  juncture  of  the  atlas  and  axis  can  be  further 
illustrated  by  referring  to  12  examples  of  it  that  are  mentioned  in  Professor 
Ashhurst's  tables.*  Of  these,  it  was  caused,  in  four  instances,  by  falling  from 
a  height  and  alighting  on  the  head  ;  in  two  instances,  by  suicidal  hanging ;  in 
one  instance,  by  the  fall  of  a  bundle  of  hay  upon  the  head  ;  in  one  instance, 
by  blows  on  the  back  of  the  neck  ;  in  one  instance,  by  muscular  action  ;  while 
in  three  cases,  the  form  of  the  injury  is  not  stated.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
tliat  there  is  no  mention,  in  Professor  Ashhurst's  tables,  of  any  mstance  where 
this  lesion  was  caused  by  the  hanging  of  criminals  according  "to  law,  althouirh 
it  is  well  known  that  this  lesion  is  often  present  in  such  cases.  The  probable 
reason  for  this  absence  of  mention  is  the  fact  that  such  cases  are  but  seldom 
reported  in  the  medical  journals.  Hospital  reports,  likewise,  but  seldom 
contain  any  examples  of  luxation  of  the  atlas  upon  the  axis,  because  the 
victims  of  this  accident  generally  do  not  survive  long;  enoucrh  to  eet  into  a 
hospital. 

But,  dislocation  at  the  juncture  of  the  first  and  second  cervical  vertebne 
sometimes  occurs  spontaneously/,  in  consequence  of  disease  having  destroyed 
the  ligaments  of  the  threefold  articulation.  I  have  already  mentioned  a 
remarkable  example  of  this  sort  (page  +24)  which  was  recorded  by  Mr. 
Hilton.^  In  such  cases,  the  head  and  the  atlas  together  fall  forward ;  and 
thus  the  spinal  cord  may  be  crushed  or  strongly  comjiressed  b}'  the  latter 
against  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  which  remains  fixed.  In  this  way, 
^Ir.  Hilton's  patient  was  almost  instantly  killed.  Duverney  met  with  a  case 
in  which  the  atlas  had  fallen  forward  so  far,  in  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion by  disease  of  the  atlo-axoid  ligaments,  that  the  odontoid  process  was 
approximated  to  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  by  two-thirds  of  the  diameter 
of  its  foramen  spinale.  (Boyer.) 

Furthermore,  dislocation  of  the  atlas  upon  the  axis,  whether  caused  bv 
injury  or  by  disease,  does  not  prove  immediately  fatal  unless  the  displacement 
of  the  former  be  so  great  that  its  posterior  arch  crushes,  or  strongly  com- 
presses, the  spinal  cord  against  the  odontoid  process  of  the  latter.     In  cases 
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wliore  tlio  displacement  ol"  b^ne  is  not  so  groat  as  to  seriously  comijrcss  tlie 
«.(»r(l,li<)\vever,  lite  may  be  jirolonged  for  many  bours  or  many  days,  and  even 
recovery  may  take  place.     For  example : — 

A  inusoii,  aged  GO,'  tell  liead-lorcinost  from  a  height.  lie  suffered  from  shock,  and 
there  was  unnatural  mobility  of  his  head.  He  survived  the  accident,  however,  twenty 
Iiours.  An  autopsy  showed  dislocation  forward  of  tlie  atlas  oq  the  axis  ;  no  fracture  ; 
the  spinal  cord  was  compressed  by  the  odontoid  process.  (Ashhurst.)  Again,  a  boy, 
a'^ed  lo,'  was  injured  by  blows  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  but  paralysis  did  not  supervene 
until  four  months  afterward.  One-half  of  a  month  later  still,  death  ensued.  An  autopsy 
revealed  dislocation  forward  of  the  atlas,  with  compression  of  the  spinal  cord.  (Ash- 
hurst.) Moreover,  in  two  cases  mentioned  in  Professor  Ashhurst's  tables,  where  "  dis- 
location or  displacement  of  the  atlas"  was  diagnosticated,  reduction  by  extension,  etc., 
proved  successful;  and  in  one  case  of  "  dislocation  of  the  odontoid  process"  recovery  also 
is  stated  to  have  taken  place.' 

In  tlie  case  of  a  female  patient,  aged  45,  where  there  was  at  least  subluxation  of  the 
atlas  from  disease  of  the  atlo-axoid  articulation,  Mr.  Hilton  says:  "The  head  was 
inclined  to  fall  forward,  and,  indeed,  she  found  it  impossible  to  keep  it  up  without  arti- 
ficial support  of  some  kind.  On  pressing  the  head  directly  downward  upon  the  spine, 
and  attempting  to  rotate  the  head  upon  the  spine,  she  could  not  bear  it.  She  became 
nearly  pulseless  and  fainted,  and  the  limbs  tremulous  and  agitated.  "We  immediately 
placed  her  upon  the  floor  of  the  room.  1  thought  she  was  dead,  but  she  very  slowly 
recovered."* 

Still,  tbis  patient,  in  tbe  end,  regained  good  health  after  many  months  of 
treatment,  which  consisted  mainly  in  absolute  rest  of  the  spine  in  bed  with 
two  large  half-filled  bags  of  sand  placed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head  and 
neck,  to  prevent  any  lateral  movement  of  the  head,  and  a  small,  firm  pillow 
put  under  the  neck,  to  remedy  the  displacement  of  the  atlas  by  raising  tlie 
axis  to  the  same  level,  thereby  freeing  the  spinal  cord  from  the  impingement 
upon  it  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis.  The  last-mentioned  point  in  the 
treatment  is  of  very  great  importance.    Concerning  it  Mr.  Hilton  observes : — 

'*  The  patient  was  placed  with  her  back  flat  on  her  bed.  This  position  brought  on 
extreme  difficulty  in  her  breathing.  Whilst  she  was  still  in  the  recumbent  position,  and 
breathing  with  difficulty,  I  placed  my  hand  underneath  the  neck,  and  lifted  upward 
and  forward  that  part  of  the  spine.  The  sense  of  suffocation  became  at  once  dimin- 
ished (I  had  observed  the  same  circumstance  before  in  another  patient  who  had  disease 
of  the  highest  part  of  the  spine),  and  I  iiad  therefore  a  small,  firm  pillow  put  under- 
neath the  neck,  which  supported  it  very  perfectly.  This  is  a  very  important  fact, 
because  I  think  I  have  known  at  least  two  persons  who  were  destroyed  in  consequence 
of  this  little  point  not  having  been  attended  to."^ 

Considerable  space  has  been  devoted  to  this  example  because  of  its  intrinsic 
value  in  showing  what  the  plan  of  treating  this  lesion  should  be,  in  cases  of 
injury  where  life  is  not  immediately  destroyed,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  disease. 

•  .lournal  de  Chirurgie,  1844.  ^  Revue  MMico-Chirurg.,  t.  xii. 

'  The  two  instances,  that  are  barely  mentioned  above,  in  which  traumatic  dislocation  of  the 
atlas  was  successfully  treated  by  reduction,  deserve  additional  notice:  (1)  A  man,  aged  60 
(Malgaigne,  Trait6  des  Fract.  et  des  Luxations,  t.  ii.),  was  injured  by  a  bundle  of  hay  falling  ou 
Ills  head.  His  head  was  bent  forward  so  that  his  chin  touclied  the  sternum,  but  there  was  no 
paralysis.  A  dislocation  of  the  atlas  was  diagnosticated.  Malgaigne  (Senior)  reduced  the  dis- 
location liy  making  extension,  and  the  man  recovered.  Two  years  afterward  his  head  could  not 
be  turned.  (2)  A  lad,  aged  16  (Journ.  Complementaire,  t.  xxxvi.),  fell  backward  from  a  ladder, 
witli  a  sack  of  flour  over  his  head.  He  was  unconscious,  almost  pulseless,  and  paralyzed. 
There  was  abnormal  mobility  of  tlie  head,  and  a  prominence  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the 
point  of  abnormal  mobility.  A  displacement  of  the  atlas  was  diagnosticated.  Ehrlich  effected 
reduction  by  applying  extension  and  pressure.  The  success  of  his  efforts  was  marked  by  au 
audible  sound.     Recovery  ensued. 

«  Op.  cit.,  pp.  56-60.  »  Ibid.,  p.  58. 
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Dislocation  forward  of  the  axis  upon  the  third  eerrical  vertebra^  without  fi-ac- 
tiire,  carrying  the  iitliis  and  the  head  forward  with  tlio  axis,  lias  been  reported 
in  a  lew  instances.  In  the  following  example,  where  pure  luxation  of  the 
second  upon  the  third  cervical  vortehra  was  found,  partial  jiaralysis  of  the  left 
arm  and  forearm  was  noted,  whilo  the  lower  extremities  and  the  bladder 
were  entirely  free  from  paralysis  ;  but  death  suddenly  occurred  on  the  fourth 
day  :— 

The  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  .'34.*  On  the  patient's  admission  to  hospital,  there 
were  observed  paralysis  of  the  left  deltoid  muscle,  and  impaired  power  of  supination  of 
the  left  forearm,  showing  involvement  of  the  left  circumtiex  and  musculo— piral  nerves. 
All  the  movements  of  the  lower  extremities,  iiowever,  were  perfect,  and  the  patient  iiad 
complete  control  over  the  bladder.  But  he  became  restless,  and  threw  his  limbs  about ; 
and  died  suddenly  on  the  iburth  day,  while  struggling  and  kicking.  At  the  cuitops^ 
a  dislocation  of  the  second  from  the  third  cervical  vertebra  was  found,  with  very 
extensive  extravasation  of  blood  behind  the  piiarynx  and  oesophagus,  uncomplicated 
with  fracture.  Mr.  Erichsen  remarks  on  the  great  rarity  of  the  case.  There  were  no 
head-symptoms,  and  there  was  also  no  general  paralysis.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  absence 
of  any  hypercesthetic  line  during  life,  as  indicating  that  the  lesion  was  a  dislocation 
rather  than  a  fracture,  because  the  broken  sharp  edges  of  bone  in  a  fracture  would  irri- 
tate the  spinal  nerves  in  contact  with  them,  and  thus  cause  hypera;sthesia  in  the  tract 
supplied  by  the  irritated  nerve-fibres. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  man's  sudden  death  was  caused  by  sudden 
compression  of  the  spinal  cord,  resulting  from  a  sudden  increase  in  the  dis- 
placement forward  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  restlessness  and  tossing  of  the  patient  himself.  In  treating  such  a  case, 
confinement  to  bed  in  the  recumbent  posture  from  the  outset,  with  a  small, 
firm  pillow  placed  under  the  neck,  and  a  large,  half-filled  bag  of  dry  sand 
moulded  to  each  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  as  recommended  %  ^Mr.  ililtou 
in  treating  luxations  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebne  from  disease,  would  be  of 
inestimable  value,  and  would  probably  lead  to  the  patient's  recovery  as  well 
as  prevent  the  occurrence  of  sudden  death. 

Another  example  of  this  accident  may  be  briefly  reported  as  follows : — 

A  man,  aged  ,'>0,^  fell  backward  from  a  fence  and  struck  upon  liis  head,  sustaining 
tliereby  a  dislocation  of  the  second  from  the  third  cervical  vertebra.  His  head  was 
thrown  back,  and  there  was  paralysis,  but  no  pain.  Attempts  at  reduction  failed  ;  and, 
in  forty-eiglit  hours,  he  died.     (Ashhurst.) 

Pure  luxations  at  the  juncture  of  the  second  and  third  cervical  vertebne 
are  extremely  rare;  and  I  have  found  only  the  two  examples  just  presented. 
One  reason  why  these  cases  very  seldom  come  under  treatment,  possibly  is 
the  fact  that  the  vertebral  displacement  is  very  liable  to  cause  instant  death, 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  by  strongly  compressing  or  crushing  the  spinal 
cord  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves.  But,  in  the  examples  which  do 
come  under  treatment,  it  may  sometimes  be  a  remedial  measure  of  very  orgeat 
importance  to  eftect  a  reduction  of  the  displacement,  especiall}'  if  the  j^aralysis 
be  extending  or  threatening  to  become  complete  paraplegia.  In  such  a  case, 
the  ettbrts  at  reduction  should  be  persisted  in  until  they  achieve  success. 

The  next  case  is  of  interest  mainly  because  it  shows  that  death  by  hauii-ino; 
may  be  attended  with  luxation  at  the  juncture  of  the  second  and  third  cervi- 
cal vertebi-se,  as  well  as  with  fracture  of  the  second : — 

Mahon'  found  in  a  female  criminal,  on  whom  the  death-sentence  had  been  executed 
by  hanging,  that  the  axis  was  fractured,  and  that  the  intervertebral  curtilage  between 
the  axis  and  the  third  cervical  vertebra  was  ruptured.     (Ashliurst.) 

'  Lancet,  August  1,  1874.     Some  remarks  thereon  by  Mr.  Erichsen  are  also  presented. 
*  Boston  .Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  x.  »  M6d.  Legale,  t.  iii. 
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DislocaJinns  of  the  Inst  fire  crrvlral  rer/chm  (tliat  is,  nl"  uny  vertebra  from  tlie 
third  to  the  seventh  incluHivo)  from  violeiice,  witliout  fracture,  frequently 
come  under  the  care  of  8ur*i:;eons.  For  example,  of  36  fatal  cases  of  injury 
of  the  cervical  vertebra?  extracted  from  the  records  of  Guy's  Hospital  prior 
to  1878,  11  were  examples  of  pure  disloeation,  all  of  them  below  the  third 
cervical  vertebra  ;  and  the  remaining  25  were  instances  of  dislocation  comliined 
witli  fracture.'  l^ure  dislocation  below  the  third  cervical  vertebra  is  there- 
fore met  with  in  about  30  percent,  of  all  the  cases  in  which  traumatic  lesions 
of  the  cervical  vertebne  occur ;  and,  in  the  rest  of  them,  the  dislocation  is 
generally  combined  with  fracture. 

Again,  of  these  11  examples  of  pure  dislocation,  4  were  found  between  tlie 
fourtli  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae;  2  between  the  fifth  and  sixth;  3  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  ;  and  2  between  the  seventh  cervical  and  the  first  doi-sal 
vertebra.  In  6  of  them,  the  displacement  was  so  great  as  to  crush  the  spinal 
cord.  In  5,  there  was  no  marked  paralysis  as  a  direct  result  of  the  injury, 
although  secondary'  paralysis  subsequent!}'  appeared,  from  stretching  or  other 
injury  of  the  cord,  and  proved  fatal.  In  none  of  them  was  there  even  the 
smallest  trace  of  fracture. 

Death  generally  ensued  within  seventy-two  hours  in  those  cases  of  cervical 
dislocation  where  the  spinal  cord  was  injured  enough  to  cause  paraplegia ; 
and,  in  a  majority  of  the  instances,  within  forty-eight  hours.  For  example, 
28  of  the  36  fatal  cases  observed  at  Guy's  Hospital  died  in  less  than  seventy- 
two  hours,  and  20  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours ;  8  only  survived  the  former 
jieriod,  and  in  them  no  symptoms  of  paralysis  resulted  innnediately  from  the 
accident.     (Bryant.) 

In  ever}'  one  of  these  cases  of  cervical  dislocation,  the  u]:)per  vertebra  was 
thrown  forward  upon  the  lower,  and  the  intervertebral  cartilage  connecting 
them  was  ruptured.  In  the  luxations  that  occur  among  the  last  five  cervical 
vertebra^,  then,  as  well  as  in  those  that  have  already  been  described,  the  dis- 
placed bone  carries  with  it  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  spinal  column 
which  is  placed  above  it,  no  single  vertebra  being  simultaneously  dislocated 
from  those  above,  as  well  as  from  those  below  it.  Wljen  spinal  symptoms 
result  in  these  cases,  the  cord  is  generally  found  to  be  injured  by  the  displaced 
bone ;  in  some  instances  it  is  crushed,  in  others  bruised,  and  in  others  merely 
compressed. 

The  following  case,  with  the  accompanj'ing  wood-cut  (Fig.  009),  will  aftbrd 
a  good  illustration  of  the  disjointings  which  are  met  with  among  the  last  five 
cervical  vertebne : — 

Private  John  F.,  Co.  B,  2d  Infantry,  a  powerful,  muscular  German,  aged  35,  was 
badly  hurt  by  falling  on  his  head  while  attempting  to  turn  a  somersault,  on  February  10, 
186»).  Instead  of  alighting  upon  his  feet,  his  head  struck  the  earth,  and  he  rolled  over 
upon  his  side  and  lay  motionless ;  face  pale,  respiration  sighing,  pulse  slow  and  full. 
Examination  showed  that  sensation  and  power  of  motion  were  alike  wanting  from 
the  neck  downward.  The  walls  of  his  chest  wei-e  motionless,  and  respiration  was 
etfected  by  the  diaphragm  alone.  He  moved  his  head  freely  from  side  to  side,  but 
could  not  raise  it.  On  lifting  his  head  ft'om  the  table,  so  nuich  distress  ensued  that  the 
eflbrt  was  abandoned,  and  he  was  turned  i)artly  upon  his  side,  in  order  to  examine  the 
neck.  But  the  examination  was  very  unsatisfactory,  for  the  layers  of  muscles  and  fat 
were  so  thick  that  the  spinous  processes  could  not  be  distinctly  perceived,  and  a 
positive  diagnosis  could  not  be  arrived  at.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  there  was  an 
abnormal  gap  or  depression  between  the  spinous  processes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  or  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  cervical  vertebra; ;  that  pressure  on  this  depression  gave  slight  pain  ; 
that  crepitus  was  absent ;  and,  that  the  movements  of  the  head  upon  the  atlas,  and  of 
the  atlas  upon  the  axis,  were  such  as  to  prove  that  these  articulations  were  not  involved. 

'  Hiyaiit,  I'ractice  of  Surgery.  Am.  cd..  187'.',  \i\>.  lii'l.  202. 
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Lasation  forward  of  the  fonrth 
cervical  yertebra  upon  the  fifth. 
Spec.  549,  Sect.  I.,  A.  M.  M. 
The  four  upper  cervical  verte- 
brie  are  displaced  far  forward, 
and  the  axis  of  the  vertebral 
column  is  also  abruptly  bent 
in  the  same  direction  at  the 
place  of  luxation. 


The  respiratory  movements  indicated  that  the   lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  was  below  the 

origin  ot  tlu;  phrenic  nerves,  and   tiie  total   paraly.sis  of  the  upper  extremities  that  it 

was  situated  above  the  origin  of  the  brachial   plexus.     The  patient,  thenceforth,  was 

left  undisturbed.     He  lay  perfectly  su])ine,  breathing  by  the 

diaphragm  alone,  suffered  no  pain,  and  was  able  to  swallow 

small  quantities  of  fluids.     Ilis  pul.'^e  which  immediately  after 

the  accident  was   78,  in  two  hours  fell   to  72.     About  three 

ounces  of  turbid   urine  were  witiidrawn   by  catheter  in   the 

evening.     He  sank  gradually,  and  died  forty-four  hours  after 

the  accident. 

Autopsy,  five  hours  after  death.  Rigor  mortis  imperfectly 
established  ;  sugillation  general  over  posterior  portion  of 
body ;  ulceration  over  the  sacrum  had  already  commenced. 
The  lower  and  back  part  of  the  neck  exhibited  slight  tume- 
faction, yet  sutficient  to  obliterate  the  depression  which  had 
been  felt  during  life.  Tiie  whole  cervical  portion  of  the  spi- 
nal column  was  exposed  by  dissection,  which  revealed  a  dis- 
location forward  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra  upon  the  fifth. 
(The  accom[)anying  wood-cut,  Fig.  772,  clearly  shows  that 
the  fourth  cervical  vertebra  was  dislocated  from  the  fifth, 
and  not  the  latter  from  the  former,  as  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  case.)  The  luxation  was  "  symmetrical."  There  was 
a  wide  interval  of  one  and  a  half  inches  between  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  vertebrae,  which  caused 
the  depression  perceived  at  the  first  examination  of  patient. 
There  was  no  fracture  of  the  body,  pedicles,  or  lamina?  of 
the  displaced  bone,  but  a  part  of  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the 
right  transverse  process  of  the  fifth  vertebra  had  been  snapped 
off.  The  ligamenta  subflava  and  capsular  ligaments  connect- 
ing the  fourth  and  fifth  vertebra?  had  been  ruptured,  as  well  as  the  attachment  of  the 
ligamentum  nuchie  to  these  bones.  The  anterior  and  posterior  common  ligaments  were 
not  broken.  There  was  a  slight  extravasation  of  blood  external  to  the  theca  verte- 
bralis,  and  a  considerable  quantity  between  the  theca  and  the  spinal  cord.  At  the 
point  of  luxation,  the  cord  was  bent  at  an  abrupt  angle,  and  its  antero-posterior  di- 
ameter reduced  more  than  one-half  by  compression  from  the  lamina?  of  the  displaced 
fourth  vertebra  against  the  body  of  the  fifth,  and  by  tilting  forward  of  the  upper 
four  vertebrie.  The  meninges  of  the  cord  were  not  torn,  nor  was  the  cord  itself  lace- 
rated, which  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  wide  separation  of  the 
laminae  posteriorly  allowed  it  to  bulge  out  in  that  direction,  and  thus  escape  rupture. 
The  lungs  were  generally  congested,  the  left  more  than  the  right.  The  posterior  por- 
tions were  especially  engorged  ;  but  crepitation  was  nowhere  entirely  absent.  The  heart 
was  slightly  hypertrophied  and  all  its  cavities  empty.  The  osteal  specimen  was  removed 
and  sent  to  the  Army  Medical  Museum.     It  is  represented  in  Fig.  772.^ 

The  symptoms  in  this  case  clearly  indicated  that  there  was  dislocation  for- 
ward of  a  vertebra,  with  much  displacement,  somewhat  below  the  middle  of 
the  cervical  veo;ion,  without  much  fracture.  The  completeness  with  which 
the  skin  and  all  the  muscles  below  the  neck,  excepting  the  diaphragm,  were 
paralyzed,  denotes  that  the  spinal  cord  was  either  severed  or  strongly  com- 
pressed by  the  displaced  bone.  The  autopsy  showed  that  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  cord  was  lessened  more  than  one-half  by  displacement  for- 
ward of  the  fourth  vertebra,  and  that  the  compression  of  the  cord  thus 
caused  was  sujjplemented  by  the  extravasation  of  considerable  blood  between 
the  theca  and  the  cord.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  extravasation  of  blood, 
if  it  did  not  directly  occasion,  hastened  by  at  least  some  hours  the  occurrence 
of  death,  by  compressing  the  spinal  cord  at  and  above  the  origin  of  the 
phreuic  nerves.     It  shoultl  here  be  stated  that,  in  vertebral  dislocations  and 
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fmctiiros,  l)loo(l  is  often  oxtravasatod  in  larire  quantity  between  the  theea  and 
tlic  conl,  and  tliat  suoli  extravasation  proves  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  death 
by  com  pressing;  tlie  conl. 

A  case  with  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  foregoing  was  treated  some 
years  ago  by  myself: — 

A  robust  man,  ajrfd  about  30,  while  clrivinp^  a  peddler's  wa^on  liavinjT  a  very  liijrb 
seat,  into  a  carriajie-bouse  liavin<,'  a  rather  low  door,  struck  the  back  of  his  head  with 
great  force  ajrainst  a  beam  at  tlu;  top  of  tlie  doorway,  which  crushed  him  down  into  the 
seat.  He  instantly  became  helpless  and  was  carried  into  the  house.  Two  hours  after- 
ward I  saw  him  ;  he  then  lay  in  bed  on  his  back,  with  his  neck  bent  forward  and  stiff", 
and  he  seemed  to  dread  lest  an  attempt  to  raise  his  head  should  be  made;  he  could,  how- 
ever, roll  his  head  freely  from  side  to  side.  His  lower  extremities,  body,  and  upper 
extremities  were  completely  paralyzed,  both  as  to  sensation  and  motion.  His  mind  was 
clear,  and  he  said  he  was  free  from  suffering.  He  was  breathing  by  the  diaphragm 
alone,  for  all  the  other  respiratory  muscles  were  paralyzed.  By  turning  his  body  on 
to  the  left  side  I  was  enabled  to  examine  the  back  of  his  neck,  which  was  thick,  mus- 
cular, and  somewhat  swollen.  The  spinous  processes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  or  sixth  and 
seventh  cervical  vertebra:  (I  was  not  quite  sure  which)  were  widely  separated  from 
each  other,  and  the  vertebra:  above  the  point  of  separation  were  thrown  forward.  The 
abrupt  bending  of  his  neck  forward,  above  mentioned,  resulted  from  the  wide  separa- 
tion of  the  spinous  processes  and  lamina:  behind,  and  the  thrusting  forward  of  the  body 
of  the  dislocated  vertebra  and  those  above  it.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  some  fracture 
was  also  present,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  dislocation  alone  wiiich  caused  the  deformity, 
the  displacement  of  bone,  and  the  compression  of  the  spinal  cord.  I  catheterized  him, 
and  then  noticed  that  he  had  partial  erection  of  the  penis,  or  priapism.  He  was  placed 
in  a  soft  bed  and  a  milk-diet  allowed.  The  attendants  were  cautioned  against  injuring 
his  neck  while  giving  him  food  or  drink.     The  accident  happened  in  the  afternoon. 

The  next  morning  it  was  observed  that  sensibility  had  partially  returned  to  his  arms, 
but  the  paralysis  as  to  motion  was  still  complete  ;  in  other  respects  his  condition  was 
unchanged.     The  urine  was  now  drawn  off  with  a  catheter,  and  again  in  the  evening. 

The  following  day  did  not  bring  any  signs  of  improvement.  The  urine  had  a  strong 
ammoniacal  odor.  The  bowels  had  not  moved.  Tlie  abdomen  was  swollen  by  gases  in 
the  intestines.  A  terebinthinate  enema  was  administered.  Catheterization  twice  a 
day  was  continued. 

On  the  third  morning  he  was  much  worse.  His  respiration  was  difficult,  the  move- 
ments being  much  increased  in  frequency,  and  accompanied  by  moist  rales.  His  lips 
were  becoming  blue ;  he  was  tympanitic ;  he  sank  rapidly,  and  died  asphyxiated, 
seventy  hours  after  the  accident.     An  autopsy  could  not  be  obtained. 

Another  ease,  almost  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  last,  I  once  saw  in  con- 
sultation with  the  late  Dr.  Jenks  S.  Sprague,  formerly  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Aledical  Society : — 

A  healthy,  middle-aged  farmer  fell  backward  from  the  top  of  a  loaded  hay-wagon, 
and  struck  the  ground  with  the  back  of  his  head  and  neck,  the  whole  weight  of  hi.s 
body  being  superimposed.  He  was  instantly  deprived  of  the  use  of  all  his  limbs.  He 
was  picked  up,  in  a  helpless  state,  and  carried  to  his  home,  where  the  writer  saw  him 
as  consultant,  as  stated  above,  a  few  hours  afterward.  He  was  completely  jiaralyzed 
both  as  to  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  up  to  the  root  of  the  neck.  The  head  and 
neck  were  considerably  inclined  forward,  the  latter  being  stiff.  The  spinous  jjrocesses 
and  laminae  of  the  last  two  cervical  vertebne  were  widely  separated  from  each  otiier, 
and  the  sixth  vertebra  was  dislocated  forward,  so  far  that  its  lamina;  strongly  com- 
pressed the  s|)inal  cord  against  the  body  of  the  seventh.  The  presence  of  fracture  was 
suspected,  although  no  crepitus  nor  movable  fragments  of  bone  could  be  detected.  The 
head  rotated  well  at  the  atlo-axoid  articulation.  He  lay  on  his  back  and  breathed  by 
means  of  the  diaphragm  alone.  Catheterization  was  necessary.  There  was  priapism. 
His  intellect  was  not  disturbed,  and  he  said  that  he  was  free  from  pain. 

The  symptoms  and  progress  of  this  case  bore  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  attend- 
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ing  the  last,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  describe  them.     He  also  died,  asphyxiated,  on 
the  fourth  day ;  autopsy  not  allowed. 

Ill  both  of  m}'  cases,  the  wide  gap  or  interval  wliich  marked  the  seitaration 
of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  two  vertehrte  particularly  injured,  tlie  dis- 
[)laceinent  forward  of  the  upper  one,  and  the  abrupt  bend  in  the  axis  of  the 
spinal  column,  forward,  at  the  [)oint  of  separation  between  these  two  vertebme, 
with  the  stifihess  of  the  neck,  denoted  that  the  tirst  bone  above  that  point, 
together  with  all  the  cervical  vertebne  resting  uiton  it,  was  dislocated  forward, 
while  the  rest  of  the  s[)inal  column  remained  iixed  or  unmoved.  Although 
no  cre[)itus  nor  fragments  of  broken  bone  could  be  detected,  it  still  was  sup- 
posed that  some  degree  of  fracture,  perhaps  but  slight,  was  also  present, 
inasmuch  as  dislocations  of  the  cervical  vertebne  are  complicated  by  fracture 
in  a  large  majority'  of  instances.  Xevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  both 
dislocations  were  uncom[tlicated  or  pure.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite 
clear  that,  in  each  instance,  the  compression  of  the  s[)inal  cord  was  caused  by 
the  displacement  forward  of  the  dislocated  vertebra  ;  and  that  the  indication 
for  treatment,  if  the  cases  had  not  been  regarded  as  almost  hopeless,  would 
have  been  to  free  the  cord  from  compression  l.>y  putting  the  dislocated  bone 
back  into  its  natural  place.  In  reflecting  upon  these  cases,  I  have  often  regretted 
that  I  did  not  make  trial  of  reducing  the  dislocation,  under  anaesthesia,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  peddler,  the  improvement  in  whose  symptoms  on  the 
second  day  indicated  that  the  cord  was  not  irreparably  injured.  On  the  next 
day,  however,  his  symptoms  were  all  worse,  and  the  prognosis  hopeless.  Had 
I  this  case  now  to  treat,  I  should,  as  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  the  man 
would  not  recover  under  an  expectant  plan  of  treatment,  that  is,  on  the  second 
morning  after  the  accident,  relax  his  muscles  completely  by  administering  an 
anaesthetic,  and  then,  by  carefully  made  extension  and  rotation,  etc.,  proceed 
to  restore  the  dislocated  bone  to  its  normal  position.  In  pursuing  such  a 
course,  I  would  be  guided  by  the  following  considerations:  (1)  Tlie  almost 
absolute  certainty  of  a  fatal  termination  in  this  class  of  cases,  within  two  or 
three  days,  if  an  expectant  plan  of  treatment  be  followed.  Of  3(3  perfectly 
analogous  cases  treated  at  Guy's  Hospital,  all  died  within  seventy-two  hours. 
(2)  The  fact  that  some  strictly  analogous  cases  have  undoubtedly  been  saved 
by  reducing  the  dislocation.  Three  examples  of  recovery,  by  means  of  reduc- 
tion, from  symmetrical  dislocations  occurring  among  the  last  five  cervical 
vertebrse,  that  were  apparently  hopeless,  are  mentionedin  Professor  Ashhurst's 
tables.  It  is  stated  that,  in  one  of  them,  the  patient,  a  woman,  was  already 
unconscious,  and  her  heart  had  nearly  stopped  ;  and,  that  in  another,  where 
reduction  was  elfected  forty  hours  after  the  accident,  by  extension,  the  patient 
had  been  unconscious  for  half  an  hour,  that  there  was  dyspnoea,  and  that 
death  was  imminent ;  the  success  of  the  manoeuvre  was  indicated  by  an  audible 
"  snap."  (3)  The  effort  to  reduce  the  dislocation  should  be  made  as  atibrding 
the  sole,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  not  unreasonable  prospect  of  saving  the 
patient's  life.  I  thei-efore  would  delay  the  attempt  at  reduction,  in  such 
extreme  cases,  until  the  symptoms  denoted  that  the  i»atient  was  rajddly  going 
from  bad  to  woi*se,  as  intimated  above. 

Dislocation  of  some  one  of  the  last  five  cervical  vertebi-?B  may  be  caused 
while  bathing,  by  striking  the  back  of  the  head  upon  the  ground  in  diving, 
as  happened  in  the  following  instances : — 

A  soldier,  aged  25,^  struck  his  head  in  this  manner  while  bathing.  Paralysis,  etc., 
appeared,  and  dislocation  of  a  cervical  vertebra  was  diagnosticated.  Death  ensued  in 
twenty-three   days.      The  posterior  ligament  between   the  third  and  fourth  cervical 

*  Am.  Medical  Times,  vul.  vii. 
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vcrti'brn'  was  ioiind  to  he  ruptiirt'd.  (Aslilinrst.)  A  similar  accident  happonf-d  to  a 
sailor,  whose  case  is  reported  by  J.  Houx.  II(!  pluiif^ed  liead-foreinost  into  the  sea  for 
the  purpose  of  bathing,  and  was  injured  by  striking  against  a  sail  wiiich  had  been  sunk 
to  prevent  the  attack  of  sliarks  ;  on  the  f'ourtli  day  lie  died.  In  both  of  these  cases  the 
dislocation  was  doubtless  caused  by  forcibly  bending  the  head  and  neck  forward  upon 
the  chest.  This  summer  (1882),  while  I  write,  several  instances  of  cervical  dislocation, 
caused  by  diving  in  shallow  water  and  striking  the  head  against  the  ground,  have  been 
reported  at  Coney  Island,  where,  this  season,  multitudes  greater  than  ever  are  said  to 
bathe. 

Etiology. — The  examples  presented  above,  as  well  as  many  cases  on  record 
which  have  not  been  presented,  show  that  symmetrical  dislocations  of  the 
vertebrte,  at  the  middle  and  lower  i»art  of  the  cervical  region,  are  generally 
caused  by  powerful  flexion  of  the  neck  upon  the  chest,  from  falling  upon  or 
striking  against  the  back  of  the  head  with  great  force,  "  though  traction  and 
rotation  conjoined  have  occasioned  them."  There  is  also  one  case  on  record 
in  which  the  mode  of  injury  is  said  to  have  been  a  blow,  struck  upon  the 
neck  of  a  drunken  man,  aged  30,  which  caused  him  to  fall.  Reduction  was 
effected  by  extension,  under  chloroform,  on  the  tenth  day,  by  Dr.  Ayres,  of 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Dupuytren,  too,  reports  a  fatal 
case,  in  which  dislocation  forward  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  with  fracture 
of  the  sixth,  was  produced  directly  by  a  plank  striking  on  the  neck. 

Among  the  predisposing  causes  of  dislocation  in  the  cerv^ical  region  are: 
(1)  the  remarkable  mobility  of  the  cervical  vertebrfe  upon  each  other;  (2)  the 
obliquely  horizontal  position  of  their  articular  processes ;  and,  (3)  the  nearly 
horizontal  direction  of  their  spinous  processes.  Moreover,  these  anatomical 
peculiarities  likewise  strongly  favor  the  occurrence  of  dislocation,  without 
fracture,  in  the  cervical  region. 

Fracture  of  the  sternum  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  the  injuries  of 
the  spinal  column  which  are  caused  by  the  forcible  bending  forward  of  the 
head.  ]SIr.  Bryant  says  that  it  was  found  in  four  instances  among  the  fifty- 
six  fatal  cases  of  spinal  dislocation  and  fracture  which  were  observed  at  Guy's 
Hos[)ital. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  and  course  of  symmetrical  or  bilateral  disloca- 
tions of  the  vertebra?,  when  they  occur  at  the  middle  or  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  are  clearly  set  forth  by  the  examples  that  have  just  been  presented. 

1.  Whenever  the  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  vertebral 
joints  are  dislocated,  deformity  ensues,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  does  when 
other  bones  are  dislocated,  for  instance,  those  of  the  extremities  ;  and  although 
the  cervical  vertebrse  are  covered  by  thick  layers  of  muscular  tissue,  etc.,  the 
deformity  which  results  from  a  bilateral  dislocation  of  these  bones  can  always 
be  perceived,  if  the  examination  be  conducted  with  sufficient  care  and  skill. 
Of  course,  the  deformity  will  vary  according  to  the  direction  and  extent  of 
the  dis[)lacement  of  bone.  But,  generally,  the  disi)laced  bone,  together  with 
all  the  vertebrte  surmounting  it,  is  thrown  forward  in  such  cases.  Oltentimes 
the  spinous  process  of  the  dislocated  vertebra  is  separated  from  the  spinous 
process  of  the  next  vertebra  below  it,  or  that  from  which  it  is  dislocated,  by 
a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  or  even  two  inches ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
separation,  a  wide  gap,  with  a  corresponding  di'])ression  of  the  soft  parts,  may 
be  felt  i)etween  them.  In  such  cases,  the  head  is  usually  thrust  forward,  and 
the  axis  of  the  s})inal  column  also  bends  abruptly  forward  at  the  place  of 
injury.  At  the  same  time,  the  mobility  of  the  vertebral  joints  that  are  in- 
volved is  more  or  less  completely  destroyed,  and  all  attempts  to  produce 
motion  in  them  cause  corresponding  pains.  Not  unfrequently,  in  cases  where 
the  cervical  vertebrae  are  injured,  it" is  concluded  that  certain  joints  l)olonging 
thereto  are  not  luxated,  from  the  fact  that  their  mobility  is  not  impaired  -^  for 
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instance,  it  is  shown  by  nodding  and  rotating  the  patient's  head  that  the  luxa- 
tion (if  any)  is  not  at  the  atlo-axoid  articulation,  but  soniowlicre  below  it. 
Oftentimes,  too,  tlie  body  of  the  disjointed  vertebra  can  be  felt  bulging  for- 
ward into  tlie  pharynx,  and  this  point  in  the  examination  is  an  imi)ortant 
one  to  look  after.  As  a  rule,  in  these  eases,  the  abnormal  position  of  the 
salient  points  of  the  dislocated  bone,  as  well  as  the  rigidity  and  }iainfulness 
of  the  injured  articulations,  can  readily  be  detected  by  a  manual  examination. 
But  if  there  be  preternatural  mobility,  and  especially  if  there  be  creititus  felt 
in  eonnection  with  the  displaced  bone,  it  will  be  strong  evidence  that  fracture 
is  present  as  well  as  luxation. 

2.  If,  in  cases  of  cervical  dislocation,  the  spinal  cord  be  not  compressed  by 
the  displaced  bone,  nor  otherwise  injured,  there  will  at  first  be  no  paralysis, 
and  no  subjective  symptoms  whatever,  excepting  the  immobility,  soreness, 
and  painfulness  of  the  disjointed  articulations.  In  such  cases,  however,  spinal 
paralysis  may  subsequently  appear,  and  death  ensue.  Several  instances  of 
this  sort  are  on  record.     For  example : — 

Causae'  gives  the  case  of  a  man  who  injured  his  neck  by  falling  from  a  chariot  on  to 
tlie  wheel.  There  was  at  first  no  paralysis ;  only  stitfness  of  neck  and  pain  on  bending 
it.  On  the  third  day,  however,  in  turning  his  head  he  felt  a  crack,  and  became  para- 
lyzed. Death  ensued,  and  complete  forward  dislocation  of  tlie  fifth  cervical  vertebra 
was  found.  (Ashhurst.)  It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  this  case,  the  luxation  was  in- 
complete at  first,  but  became  complete  on  the  third  day,  in  consequence  of  the  accident 
sustained  in  turning  his  head. 

Dupuytren  likewise  reports  the  case  of  a  mason,  aged  49,  who  fell  backward  down 
stairs,  striking  his  head  on  a  step ;  a  bag  of  plaster  came  upon  his  breast.  In  conse- 
quence, his  head  was  thrown  forward  and  to  the  right,  his  neck  was  stiff,  and  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebne  could  not  be  felt,  while  their  trans- 
verse processes  were  abnormally  prominent.  At  first  there  was  no  paralysis,  but  after- 
wards it  came  on,  and  in  ten  hours  death  ensued.  The  fifth  cervical  vertebra  was  found 
displaced  forward  with  fracture  of  its  processes,  and  the  spinal  cord  was  divided.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  in  this  case,  too,  the  luxation  at  first  was  incomplete,  and  the  spinal 
cord  teing  not  compressed  there  was  no  paralysis ;  but,  in  a  few  hours,  it  became  com- 
plete, because  the  cord  was  divided,  perhaps  from  injudicious  attempts  to  examine  or  to 
remove  the  patient,  and  then  paralysis  immediately  appeared.  The  paralysis  must  have 
increased  rapidly,  for  death  soon  ensued. 

In  analogous  cases,  when  spinal  paralysis  does  not  appear,  recovery  may  take  place. 
For  example  :  Greenhow*  reports  the  case  of  a  female,  aged  25,  who  fell  thirty  feet, 
striking  the  head.  She  sustained  dislocation  of  three  or  four  upper  cervical  vertebrje, 
and  was  insensible  for  three  days,  but  had  no  paralysis.  There  was  a  scalp  wound  and 
fractured  clavicle.  She  was  under  observation  fourteen  days,  and  recovered,  but  the 
deformity  remained. 

Again,  Professor  Hamilton^  mentions  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  40,  who  was  thrown 
from  a  wagon,  striking  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  was  stunned  for  several  hours  ;  then 
paralysis  came  on.  However,  he  did  not  die  ;  but,  after  nine  months,  the  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  was  still  displaced  to  the  left  side.  His  fiead  also 
was  bent  forward  and  his  neck  was  stiff;  he  could  walk  a  few  steps,  but  with  fatigue ; 
he  likewise  had  pain  in  the  legs,  etc.  (Ashhurst.) 

But  if,  in  cases  of  cervical  dislocation,  the  spinal  cord  be  slightly  com- 
pressed, or  slightly  bruised,  or  slightly  torn,  there  will  from  the  outset  be 
paralysis  of  the  parts  to  which  the  injured  nerve-filaments  are  distributed. 
Several  cases  belonging  to  this  category,  whose  issue  was  fatal,  are  on  record. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  them. 

Finally,  if  the  spinal  cord  be  crushed  or  strongly  compressed  at  the  middle 

>  M^moire  Medico-legale,  etc.  *  Lancet,  1851.  >  Op.  cit. 
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or  lower  part  of  the  cervical  roicioii  by  a  (lisl()(;ate<l  or  a  fractured  vertebra, 
there  will  be  }iaraly.si.s  einbraeing  the  whole  of  the  body  exeei>tiii<^  the  head 
and  neck,  priapism,  retention  of  urine  and  feces,  Huslied  face,  calor  mordicans, 
diaphragmatic  breathin<j^,  dyspncra,  and  in  a  short  time  death  from  asjihyxia. 
Several  cases  in  jioint  have  already  been  presented.  For  diagnosticatinij^  the 
lesii>n  itself,  liowever,  the  j>aralysis  in  these  cases  is  of  no  iiractical  value, 
inasmuch  as  it  may  result  from  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  from  the 
etfusion  of  blood,  or  of  the  products  of  inllammatory  action  u}ton  the  cord, 
as  well  as  from  the  displacements  of  bone  which  attend  vertebral  dislocations, 
lint,  for  prognostic  purposes  the  paralysis  in  such  cases  is  of  great  value. 

The  signs,  then,  by  which  a  bilateral  dislocation  of  a  cervical  vertebra  in 
the  middle  or  lower  part  of  the  neck  may  be  recognized,  consist  of  the 
physical  evidences  of  the  displacement  itself,  the  absence  of  the  symptoms 
which  characterize  fractures,  such  as  crej>itus  and  unnatural  mobility  of  tlie 
vertebra  in  question,  or  of  some  part  thereof.  But,  inasmuch  as  vertebral 
fracture  may  occur  without  being  attended  by  crepitus  or  suspicious  mobility, 
especially  if  the  fracture  be  but  slight,  we  never  can  positively  assert  of  any 
case  of  cervical  dislocation,  during  life,  that  it  is  entirely  uncomplicated  by 
fracture.  Thus,  it  a[ti)ears,  that  while  the  diagnosis  of  vertebral  dislocation 
(bilateral)  at  the  middle  or  lower  part  of  the  neck  is,  in  general,  not  very  diffi- 
cult, the  diagnosis  of  slight  fracture  simultaneously  involving  the  same  bones, 
is  often  impossible  during  life.  This,  however,  is  not  a  matter  of  much  practical 
importance,  since  the  perils  of  the  case  depend  upon  the  injury  of  the  spinal 
cord,  which  results  mainly  from  the  displacement  of  bone  that  is  due  to  the 
dislocation  ;  and  to  this  point  the  attention  should  iirst  be  directed  in  treating 
the  case. 

Prognosis. — Luxations  of  the  vertebrae  are  more  dangerous  to  life  than  the 
luxations  of  other  bones,  on  account  of  the  great  risk  there  is  that  the  spinal 
cord  and  spinal  nerves  will  be  directly  or  indirectly  injured  thereby,  and  that 
spinal  paralysis  will  ensue.  Luxations  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  more 
dangerous  than  luxations  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebra,  on  account  of 
the  great  risk  there  is  that  the  chief  respiratory  muscles,  the  serratus  posticus 
superior  and  inferior,  the  sen-atus  magnus  anticus,  the  diaphragm,  etc.,  will 
be  paralyzed  thereby,  and  that  death  from  asphyxia  will  immediately  ensue. 

AVhen  the  spinal  cord  is  crushed  or  strongly  compressed  above  the  third 
cervical  vertebra,  in  cases  of  spinal  dislocation  or  fracture,  life  is  instantly 
destroyed,  because  the  chief  respiratory  nerves,  to  wit,  the  two  phrenic,  the 
four  thoracic,  and  the  respiratory  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  from 
having  their  several  origins  in  the  cord  below  that  point,  instantly  cease  to 
act  (as  do  all  the  spinal  nerves  that  originate  in  or  pass  otf  from  the  cord 
below  the  same  point),  and  therefore  the  muscles  to  which  they  are  distri- 
buted instantly  cease  to  perform  the  respiratory  movements. 

When  the  spinal  cord  is  crushed  or  strongly  compressed  fuiow  the  origin  of 
the  phrenic  and  long  thoracic  nerves,  in  cases  of  cervical  dislocation  or  frac- 
ture, death  will  generally  be  deferred  for  some  little  time,  although  the  whole 
body,  exce[)ting  the  head  and  neck,  will  be  paralyzed  in  respect  to  sensation 
and  voluntary  motion.  In  such  cases,  the  respiratory  function  is  maintained 
by  the  action  of  the  serratus  magnus  anticus  and  the  diaphragm  alone. 

In  cases  of  dislocation  or  fracture  of  the  s})inal  colunm  above  the  third 
cervical  vertebra,  exi)erience  has  shown  that  life  is  often  instantaneously  de- 
stroyed. In  cases  of  dislocation  or  fracture  below  the  third  cervical  vertebra 
and  above  the  first  dorsal,  where  the  cord  is  so  much  injured  that  there  is 
motor  and  sensory  paralysis  of  nearly  the  whole  body  exce]»ting  the  head  and 
neck,  and  the  respiratory  process  is  maintained  solely  l>y  the  cliajihragm  and 
serratus  magnus,  life  is  seldom  prolonged  more  than  72  hours,  and,  as  a  rule, 
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not  above  48  hours.  In  one  of  Diipuytren's  cases,  that  has  just  l>cen  luon- 
tioned,  death  ensued  in  10  hours;  and  Professor  Hamilton  refers  to  an  instance 
of  coni[>lete  dislocation  of  the  tifth  cervical  vertebra,  without  fracture,  in 
which  death  occurred  in  2  hours,  liut,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Jiryant  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  gentleman,  aged  29,  with  complete  paralysis  below  the 
fifth  cervical  vertebra,  caused  In-  a  fall  ujion  the  neck,  who  was  still  alive 
over  six  years  afterward,  and  l>reathing  by  tbe  diaphragm  alone.  Mr.  Hilton, 
likewise,  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  man  who  lived  for  fourteen  years  com- 
pletely paralyzed  from  the  neck  downward,  alter  sustaining  a  fracture  of  the 
tifth  and  sixtii  cervical  vertebrai.  8uch  exceptions  to  the  rule,  however,  are 
very  rare. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  dislocatioil  or  fracture  of  the  cervical  vertebrae 
must  be  maiidy  determined  by  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  and  the  amount  of  dam- 
age which  the  spinal  cord  has  received.  Usually,  the  nearer  the  seat  of  the 
injury  is  to  the  respiratory  centre,  the  greater  is  the  danger  to  life.  AVhen, 
however,  no  paralysis  api>ears  in  the  case,  it  will  generally  end  in  recovery, 
for  luxations  of  the  vertebn\3  unattended  by  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  do  not 
seem  to  be  any  more  hazardous  to  life  than  luxations  of  other  bones  of  a  cor- 
responding size.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  where  there  is  no 
paralysis  at  first,  it  may  supervene  in  a  few  hours  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
placement of  bone  becoming  increased,  or  from  the  extravasation  of  blood 
between  the  theca  and  the  cord,  or  from  the  occurrence  of  traumatic  inflam- 
mation of  the  cord  or  its  membranes.  Several  illustrative  cases  have  already 
been  mentioned.  In  the  following  instance,  paralysis  and  death  resulted  from 
traumatic  meningo-myelitis : — 

Simon  ^  relates  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  18,  who  fell  eleven  or  twelve  feet  and  was 
stunned.  She  walked  home,  three  or  four  miles,  and  resumed  work  for  eleven  days. 
Then  pain,  fever,  etc.,  appeared;  and,  on  the  sixteenth  day,  paralysis.  Delirium, 
"jumping  of  legs,"  etc.,  followed,  and,  in  eighteen  days,  death  ensued.  Fracture  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra  was  found,  and  the  spinal  canal  filled  with  pus.   (Ashhurst.) 

Certain  symptoms  are  considered  of  peculiarly  evil  omen  in  cases  of  spinal 
injury.  They  are  a  steady  increase  in  the  extent  or  degree  of  the  par- 
alysis, dysphagia,  dyspnoea,  flushed  face,  and  alteration  of  the  vital  tem- 
perature. These  symptoms,  however,  and  their  import,  will  be  discussed 
further  on  in  this  article.  Here,  I  will  only  mention  a  single  case  reported 
by  Brodie,^  wherein  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine  was  injured,  and  there 
was  paraplegia  with  diaphragmatic  breathing.  A  thermometer  placed 
between  the  thighs  showed  the  body -heat  to  be  111°  Fahr.  Death  ensued 
in  twenty-two  hours.  Displacement  of  the  fifth  from  the  sixth  cervical  ver- 
tebra was  found,  and  laceration  of  the  cord  with  eti'usion  of  blood  in  the 
spinal  canal. 

The  iwoximate  cause  of  death  in  dislocations  and  fractures  of  the  lower  cer- 
vical vertebrfB  generally  consists  in  a  creeping  upward  of  certain  morbid 
processes  which  liave  been  set  up  in  the  spinal  membranes,  or  in  the  substance 
of  the  spinal  cord,  opposite  the  vertebral  lesion,  from  the  place  of  primary 
injury  to  the  roots  of  the  i»hrenic  nerves  (above  the  third  cervical  vertebra), 
whercu[ion  these  nerves  cease  to  act,  the  diajjhragm  ceases  to  contract,  and 
death  from  asphyxia  ensues.  In  some  cases  the  morbid  process  consists  in 
extravasation  of  blood  between  the  theca  vertebralis  and  the  cord,  which 
spreads  upward  until  it  compresses  the  cord  at  and  above  the  third  cervical 
vertebra,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  mentioned  above,  who  dislo- 
cated his  neck  in  vainly  attempting  to  turn  a  somersault.    In  other  cases,  the 

'  Proc.  Lond.  Path.  Soc,  vol.  vi.  *  Med.-C'hir.  Trans.,  vol.  xx. 
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mor])i(l  process  consists  of  an  ascendinc;  sjiinal  meningitis.  In  still  others,  it 
consists  ot"  an  ascending  traumatic  myolitis,  and  this  class  is  probahly  a 
numerous  one.  l'eoj)le  who  are  fatally  injured  in  the  cervical  [)art  of  the 
spine,  as  a  rule,  do  not  live  long  enough  to  get  sacral  and  gluteal  eschars,  or 
bed-sores,  nor  for  vesical  and  renal  disease  to  occur  in  consequence  of  the 
rachidian  lesions. 

Tiratmcnt  of  Cervical  Dislocations. — Here,  it  may  he  well  to  state  again, 
that  in  all  pure  dislocations  of  tlie  cervical  vertebnc,  certainly  in  all  that  are 
bilateral  or  symmetrical,  the  intervertel)ral  substance  is  torn  throuirh,  and 
the  u}t})er  vertebra  is  displaced  forward  from  the  lower;  that  in  dislocations 
and  fractures  combined,  of  the  last  five  or  six  cervical  vertebrae,  the  interver- 
tebral substance  is  also  torn  through,  and  the  upper  vertebra  displaced  for- 
ward from  the  lower;  and  that,  in  such  cases,  the  fracture  is  generally  found 
in  the  spinous  process,  the  laminre,  or  the  pedicles  of  the  dislocated  vertebra, 
but  not  in  its  body.  Thus,  it  is  seen  that  tlie  displacement  is  strictly  analo- 
gous, in  cases  of  dislocation  combined  with  fracture,  to  what  it  is  in  pure 
dislocation,  and  that  the  treatment  of  the  former  should  be  substantially 
the  same  as  the  treatment  of  the  latter. 

Moreover,  in  dislocations  and  fractures  of  the  spinal  column,  it  is  not  the 
lesions  of  the  vertebne,  per  se,  which  disable  and  kill,  as  much  as  it  is  the 
displacement  of  bone,  and  the  extravasation  of  blood  between  the  theca  and 
the  cord,  or  into  the  cord  itself,  and  the  consecutive  inflammation  of  cord  and 
membranes,  that  may  attend  these  lesions ;  for,  by  the  above-named  conse- 
quences of  spinal  injury,  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  is  directly  toni,  or 
bruised,  or  compressed,  or  disorganized,  so  that  the  spinal  nervous  functions 
in  the  segment  of  the  cord  below  the  place  of  injury  may  cease  entirely  to  be 
performed,  and  the  parts  dependent  thereon  for  innervation  become  com- 
pletely paralyzed.  It  is,  then,  the  disjilaccments  of  bone,  the  intra-si)inal 
extravasations  of  blood,  and  the  inflammations  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes 
that  attend  these  lesions,  which  the  surgeon  must  chiefly  consider  in  conduct- 
ing the  treatment  of  these  cases. 

when  a  person  receives,  in  an}"  way, a  dislocation  or  a  fracture  of  the  neck, 
or  of  any  other  part  of  the  spinal  column,  the  first  thing  of  importance  to  do 
is  to  effect  the  person's  removal  to  hospital  or  home  without  producing 
additional  injury.  To  this  end,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  an  extended 
position,  on  the  flat  of  the  back,  upon  a  board,  settee,  or  stretcher,  and  in  that 
way  carried  in  as  nearly  a  fixed  or  immovable  position  as  possible.  If  the 
lesion  be  situated  above  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  a  small,  firmly  rolled 
wad  of  clothing  should  generally  be  ydaced  under  the  neck  in  order  to  keep 
it  raised  up,  and  thus  prevent  the  head  from  falling  forward  and  dragging 
with  it  the  spinal  cord  against  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis.  In  such 
cases,  too,  the  head  should  be  kept  steady,  and  prevented  from  rolling  from 
side  to  side. 

At  the  first  examination,  the  surgeon  should  make  the  diagnosis  as  com- 
plete and  accurate  as  possible,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  distortion  or 
deformity  of  the  injured  parts  and  the  displacement  of  the  injured  bones,  so 
that  future  examinations  on  these  points  may  be  avoided.  Should  the  lesion 
prove  to  be  a  dislocation,  whether  it  be  pure  or  attended  by  fracture,  the 
question  will  immediately  arise  whether  it  ought  to  be  reduced  or  not;  that 
is,  whether  the  principal  indication  in  the  treatment  of  dislocations  in  general 
ouo;ht  to  be  fulfilled  in  treating  vertebral  dislocations,  or  not.  On  this 
point,  which  is  nearly  the  main  point  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases,  the 
opinions  of  surgeons  have  been  unhaitpily  divided.  Mr.  Erichsen  says, 
*'  lieduction  has  been  eftected  [with  success]  in  a  suflicient  number  of  cases 
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of  this  kind  to  justify  the  proceeding  being  adopted  when  the  danger  is 
imminent."'  Dupuytren,  on  the  other  hand,  atftrmed  that  such  attempts 
were  very  dangerous,  and  that  lie  had  often  Icnown  fiatients  to  perish  while 
the  extension  was  being  made  (Hamilton);  from  which  the  legitimate  infer- 
ence would  follow  that  reduction  was,  in  such  cases,  a  proceeding  too  hazard- 
ous to  be  admissible.  I  have,  however,  serious  d(Hil>ts  as  to  Dupuytren's 
assertion  being  well-founded,  for  I  do  not  find  any  case  whatever  reported 
in  detail,  which  Dupuytren  could  personally  have  known,  wherein  the 
patient  perished  while  extension  was  being  made.  Xo  instance  of  the  sort 
is  mentioned  among  the  3i>4  cases  which  are  embraced  in  Professor  Ash- 
hurst's  tables,  nor  elsewhere,  as  far  as  I  am  informed.  Moreover,  an  inspec- 
tion of  Professor  Ashhurst's  tables  cleai-ly  shows  that  "  in  the  treatment  of 
dislocations  in  the  cervical  region,  the  mortality  has  been  nearly  four  times 
greater  when  constitutional  or  general  treatment  has  been  relied  on  exclu- 
sively, than  when  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  ex- 
tension, rotation,  etc."^  An  inspection  of  the  same  tables  also  shows  that  in 
the  treatment  of  dislocations,  in  the  whole  spinal  colunm,  "the  proportion  of 
deaths  has  been  almost  three  times  as  large  when  general  treatment  has  been 
exclusively  used  as  when  extension  has  been  employed.  The  results  of  those 
cases  which  have  survived  have  also  been,  as  a  rule,  more  satisfactory  after 
extension  than  without  it."^  I  have  already  mentioned  several  instances  in 
which  reduction  was  successfully  employed  in  the  treatment  of  cervical  dis- 
locations, in  some  of  which  recovery  would  otherwise  have  been  utterly- 
hopeless. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  inference  is  fairly  warranted,  from  the  foregoing 
considerations,  that  extension  (combined,  of  course,  with  rotation  or  pressure 
as  required)  should  be  employed  in  every  case  of  spinal  dislocation,  or  of  spinal 
fracture  with  dislocation,  where  the  spinal  functions  are  disturbed.  "\Vhen 
the  diagnosis  is  not  clear,  it  will  be  better  to  adopt  this  mode  of  treatment 
than  to  reject  it,  and  I  should  be  disposed  to  try  it  in  every  case  where  either 
shortening  or  marked  angulardisplacement was  found.  (Ashhurst.)  It  seems  to 
me,  also,  that  in  recent  years  the  current  of  surgical  opinion  has,  with  justice, 
strongly  set  in  fixvor  of  treating  spinal  dislocations,  those  with  as  well  as  those 
without  fracture,  by  reducing  them.  Professor  Porta,  after  carefully  analyzing 
twenty-seven  cases  in  point,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  indication 
in  the  treatment  of  vertebral  dislocations  as  in  that  of  other  dislocations,  is 
to  reduce  them.  Mr.  Bryant  (1878)  says :  "  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which 
marked  relief  was  afforded  by  this  coui-se,  and  the  records  of  surgery  contain 
many  more.  Practised  with  discretion,  extension  of  the  spine  is  doubtless  a 
valuable  meiins  of  treatment."*  Whenever  it  is  applicable,  the  best  plan  of 
effecting  reduction  consists  in  making  extension  and  counter-extension  bv  the 
gradual  traction  of  assistants,  whilst  the  surgeon  endeavors  to  effect  manual 
replacement.  Generally  the  patient's  muscles  should  be  kept  relaxed  by 
anaesthetics  during  the  operation.  In  all  cervical  cases  where  the  dislocation 
is  disj)Osed  to  return,  extension  should  be  continued  for  some  days  after  tlie 
operation,  by  meai>s  of  a  weight  of  about  three  pounds  attached  to  the  patient's 
head  with  strips  of  plaster,  and  a  band  to  suspend  it  from  the  head  of  the  bed. 
By  so  doing  recovery  might  have  been  effected  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Mal- 
gaigne : — 

A  man  was  injured  by  a  weight  falHng  eight  or  ten  feet,  upon  his  neck.  There  was 
no  paralysis,  but  the  injured  part  of  tiie  neck  was  stit!',  and  moving  it  caused  great  pain. 
Dehrium  appeared  on  the  third  day  ;  and,  in  five  days  after  the  accident,  the  man  died, 

>  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  p.  293,  Am.  ed.  1854.  *  Op.  cit.,  p.  64. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  6(3.    ,  4  Op.  cit.,  p.  204. 
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Inoomplcto  luxation  witli  fracture  of  a  cervical  vertebra  was  found.     It  liad  been  re- 
(luct'd,  but  tlie  dis|ilac('nn'iit  bad  been  rejtroduced,  as  tbe  autopsy  sbowed. 

Mention  sliould  not  be  omitted  of  a  recent  case,  rej)ortcd  by  Dr.  Landon 
Ciirtor  (iniy,  of  iJrooklyn,  X.  Y.,  in  whicli  a  dislocated  third  cervical  vertebra 
was  successfully  reduced,  after  four  months'  malposition: — 

A  boy,  aged  15,'  injured  bis  neck  by  falling  on  his  head  in  a  vain  attempt  to  turn  a 
somersault.  For  tbirlcen  weeks  after  tlie  dislocation,  there  was  only  a  dilFicully  in 
dei^lutition.  Then,  tbe  phenomena  came  fast  and  many.  First,  a  vesical  paresis; 
next,  a  numbness  of  tlie  upper  extremity  ;  then,  a  numbness  of  the  right  leg  ;  then,  a 
motor  paralysis  of  both  u[)[)er  and  lower  extremities  ;  and  finally,  when  he  came  under 
treatment,  there  was  i'ound,  though  the  relative  dates  of  the  aj)pearance  could  not  be 
ascertained,  a  paresis  of  the  leit  face,  tactile  anaesthesia  of  the  left  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  an  occasional  tremor,  exaggerated  tendon-reflex  (although  there  had  been 
no  hasty  micturition),  and  contractures  of  certain  muscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

On  the  back  of  the  neck,  over  the  third  vertebra,  a  projection  about  as  large  as  a 
pigeon's  egg  was  found.  Pressure  upon  it  caused  some  pain  around  the  point  of  pressure, 
but  none  was  felt  at  the  front  or  side  of  the  neck.  The  spinous  process  of  the  third 
vertebra  deviated  markedly  to  the  right.  By  inserting  a  finger  into  the  mouth,  hori- 
zontally backward  on  a  level  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  a  distinct  depression 
could  be  felt  in  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  corresponding  to  the  third  cervical  verte- 
bra. In  order  to  effect  reduction,  the  boy  was  laid  flat  on  his  back  on  the  table, 
and  etherized  until  all  his  muscles  were  well  relaxed.  Grasj>ing  the  head  by  one  hand 
placed  upon  the  occiput  and  the  other  on  the  brow,  both  hands  being  covered  by  those 
of  an  assistant,  and  counter-extension  being  finuly  maintained,  extension  was  steadily 
made  upward  to  what  was  deemed  a  proper  degree,  and  then  the  head  was  slowly  and 
cautiously  rotated  from  left  to  right.  It  was  necessary  to  make  this  rotation  three 
several  times  before  the  bone  went  into  place,  each  rotation,  however,  effecting  evident 
improvement,  although  no  tendinous  snap  was  heard  at  any  time.  But  go  into  place  it 
did,  and  without  the  manifestation  of  any  dangerous  symptom. 

All  the  morbid  phenomena  immediately  disappeared ;  and  although  they  returned 
somewliat  after  a  reluxation  following  violent  emotion,  a  second  reduction  caused  a 
permanent  cure. 

The  formidable  nature  of  the  spinal  lesion,  and  the  happy  issue  of  the  oper- 
ative treatment,  render  this  case  a  very  instructive  one  to  the  surgical  student; 
and  the  clearness  and  brevity  with  which  the  s^-mptoms  and  the  operative 
procedures  are  set  forth,  must  prove  equally  attractive.  Moreover,  this  case 
shows  that  dislocations  of  the  cervical  vertebra^,  even  when  the  disj)lacement 
of  bone  is  not  sufficient  to  seriously  compress  the  spinal  cord,  are  always  acci- 
dents of  considerable  importance,  because  of  the  deformity  and  debility  of 
the  injured  part  wdiich  always  result;  but,  more  especially,  because  of  the 
morbid  action,  not  unfrcquently  inflammatory,  in  the  sjjinal  meninges  and  iu 
the  spinal  cord  itself,  which  may  ensue.  An  ascending  myelitis  sometimes, 
perhaps  often,  has  this  origin. 

Several  additional  cases  of  symmetrical  luxation  of  the  cervical  vertebra?,  more  or 
less  complete,  which  have  been  successfully  treated  by  reduction,  also  require  brief 
mention  in  this  place  :  (1)  The  late  Dr.  James  K.  AVood,  of  New  York,*  had  a  case  of 
partial  dislocation  of  a  cervical  vertebra,  occurring  in  a  child  ;  reduction  was  effected, 
and  recovery  followed.  (Ashhurst.)  (2)  A  sailor,  aged  40,'  fell  forward  on  the  right 
side  of  his  head,  and  sustained  a  dislocation  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebraj 
[witli  fracture?].  There  was  pain,  crepitus,  and  partial  paralysis.  The  luxation  was 
reduced  by  extension  and  rotation,  and  the  paralysis  instantly  disappeared.    (Ashhurst.) 

*  Annals  of  Anat.  and  Surg.,  February,  1882 ;  Am.  Jouru.  Meil.  Sciences,  April,  1882,  pp. 
590.  r.'.d. 

*  Gross's  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  '  Eve,  Surgical  Cases. 
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(3)  A  soldier*  fell  from  a  horse  ;  he  was  stunned,  and  had  a  cervical  vertebra  dislo- 
cated ;  mobility  of  bead  was  noted.  Reduction  was  effected  by  extension  and  manijju- 
lation.     He  could  walk  again  in  three  days,  and  recovered  in  eight  days.    (Asldiurst.) 

(4)  A  male  child,  aged  3i  years,^  was  injured  by  another  cliild  jumping  on  his  back. 
He  fell  and  had  tiie  third  or  fourth  cervical  vertebra  dislocaleil,  but  no  jiaralysis.  Tlie 
luxation  was  reduced  by  extension,  and  recovery  ensued.  (Ashhurst.)  ('})  Dr.  J. 
FlogeP  reports  a  case  in  which  a  subluxation  of  the  cervical  verteljrai  was  successfully 
reduced. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  suggestive  example  of  recovery,  by  means  of  reduction,  from 
an  apparently  hopeless  dislocation  of  a  cervical  vertebra,  is  one  to  wliich  I  have  barely 
alluded  ;  it  certainly  deserves  further  mention.  Hickernian,  of  Ohio,  lound  in  the  case 
of  a  girl  one  of  the  vertebny  dislocated,  causing  a  prominence  in  tiie  back  |)art  of  tlie 
pharynx,  opposite  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebra',  and  almost  completely  suspend- 
ing resi>iration  and  the  action  of  the  heart.  He  seized  the  head  of  the  patient  under 
his  left  arm  and  thus  made  extension,  while  with  the  index  finger  of  his  right  liand  he 
made  pressure  upon  the  projection  in  the  i)liarynx.  In  about  one  minute  the  bone 
receded  under  the  pressure,  and  immediately  the  respiration  became  natural.  Re- 
covery was  complete.*     As  already  stated,  tliere  are  several  similar  cases  on  record. 

In  striking  contrast  with  these  excellent  results  achieved  by  reduction,  is 
the  foct  that  among  the  394  cases  contained  in  Professor  Ashhurst's  tables, 
no  mention  is  made  of  even  one  case  of  bilateral  or  symmetrical  dislocation 
of  a  cervical  vertebra,  attended  with  paraplegia  from  compression  of  the  spinal 
cord  by  the  displaced  bone,  in  which  recovciy  took  place  under  the  expectant 
treatment,  and  but  few  in  which  death  was  long  deferred. 

But  the  restoration  of  a  cervical  vertebra,  when  luxated,  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion, is  seldom  easy,  generally  ditficult,  and  sometimes  almost  imj)ossible  to 
accomplish,  as  the  following  examples  will  help  to  show : — 

Gaitskill*  is  the  authority  for  a  case  of  complete  bilateral  dislocation  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra,  attended  by  paralysis,  which  in  the  upper  extremities  was  onlv  par- 
tial. The  efforts  at  reduction  failed  and  the  patient  died.  Mention  has  also  been  made 
on  one  of  the  preceding  pages  of  a  case  of  luxation  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra  from 
the  third,  reported  by  Spencer,®  in  wliich  the  attempt  at  reduction  likewise  failed,  and 
in  which,  after  forty-eight  hours,  the  man  died.    (Ashhurst.) 

These  two  cases  show  that  the  surgeon  who  attempts  to  reduce  luxations 
of  the  cervical  vertebra?,  must  expect  to  encounter  great  difficulties  at  times, 
and  should  be  prepared  to  overcome  them  ;  this  he  can  generally  do  by  per- 
severing sufficiently  in  appropriate  and  well-directed  eftbrts  at  reduction, 
while  the  muscles  of  the  patient  are  completely  relaxed  by  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform  or  ether. 

Having  reduced  the  dislocation,  and  taken  adequate  measures  (above  men- 
tioned) to  prevent  its  recurrence,  as  well  as  to  jtrovidc  against  the  fallins:  for- 
ward of  the  patient's  head  in  such  a  way  as  to  drag  the  spinal  cord  against  the 
odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  by  placing  a  small,  firm  pillow  under  the  neck, 
while  the  patient  lies  flat  on  his  back  and  extended  in  bed,  the  fulfilment  of 
the  second  indication  for  treatment  must  next  be  attended  to,  which  consists 
in  moderating  the  inflammatory  reaction  at  the  injured  joints,  and  preventino- 
its  s})read  to  the  spinal  membranes  and  the  spinal  cord  itself.  Two  examples 
have  already  been  presented  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Simon  and  M.  Mal- 
gaigne,  which  go  far  to  show  tliat  the  s}irea<l,  in  such  eases,  of  traumatic 
inflammation  from  the  injured  joints  to  the  spinal  meidnges  and  the  spinal 

'  Journal  de  Dosanlt,  t.  iii.  *  Journ.  der  Chirurgie,  1822,  Bd.  iii. 

»  Wien.  med.  Halle,  1SG4,  S.  147  ;  New  Syd.  Soc.  Year-Book,  18G4,  p.  280. 

♦  Hamilton,  Princ.  and  Pract.  of  Surgery,  p.  315. 

6  London  Repository,  vol.  xv. 

6  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  x. 
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marrow,  is  no  idle  droani.  Among  tlic  best  means  to  fulfil  the  second  indica- 
tion, is  to  kcc])  the  injured  joints  as  nearly  immovable  as  jiossible,  by  apply- 
iuii;  a  bag  bali-iilled  with  sand  close  to  each  side  of  the  head  and  nerk. 
C()ntinu(nisly  day  and  night,  so  us  to  entirely  i)rcvent  any  lateral  or  rotatory 
motion  ol'  the  parts.  The  i)alient  should  be  sujijilicd  with  food  and  drink 
while  in  the  supine  position,  and  without  raising  his  head.  Xot  unfrecpiently 
the  ai)i>lication  of  leeches  and  cold  lotions  may  be  advisable.  This  plan  of 
treatment  should  be  contiimed  until  the  cure  is  complete.  Potassium  iodide 
may  oftentimes  be  administered  witli  advantage  in  order  to  promote  the  ab- 
sorjttion  of  iiiHammatory  effusions  and  of  blood  from  the  spinal  canal.  The 
diet  should  be  nourishing  and  easy  to  assimilate.  Tain  should  be  subdued 
and  sleep  secured  by  administering  opium  or  morphia. 

The  condition  of  the  back  must  be  daily  examined  in  order  to  forestall 
the  occurrence  of  bed-sores.  The  parts  must  be  kept  dry  and  clean.  Pressure 
must  be  removed  from  the  salient  points  as  far  as  possible,  which  can  best  be 
done  by  placing  the  patient  on  a  water-bed.  The  condition  of  the  bladder 
should  be  cared  for  from  the  outset.  Retention  of  urine  is  almost  certain  to 
exist,  for  a  time,  and  over-distension  of  the  viscus  is  very  detrimental.  Cathe- 
terization should  be  performed  with  extreme  care  at  least  twice  a  day.  If 
the  urine  become  oft'ensive,  the  bladder  should  be  washed  out  daily  with  a 
weak  solution  of  borax  or  boracic  acid.  The  bowels  should  be  moved  by 
enemata  rather  than  by  purgatives.  AVhen  incontinence  of  urine,  or  of  feces, 
or  of  both,  exists,  the  greatest  attention  must  constantly  be  paid  in  order  to 
keep  the  parts  clean  and  dry.  The  frequent  ajjplication  of  a  spirit  lotion, 
containing  two  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid,  to  the  parts,  often  proves  useful. 

In  cases  wdiere  the  paralysis  begins  in  the  lower  extremities,  some  hours 
after  the  accident,  and  steadily  rises  higher  and  higher,  should  the  surgeon 
conclude  the  cause  thereof  to  be  the  extravasation  of  blood  (hemorrhage) 
occurring  Avithin  the  theca  vertebralis,  he  might  be  justified  in  exhibiting 
the  fluid  extract  of  ergot,  in  full  doses,  and  the  acetate  of  lead  and  oi»ium,  as 
hnemostatics. 

Unilateral  Dislocations  of  the  Cervical  Vertchrcc. — Hitherto,  tlie  symmetrical 
or  bilateral  luxations  of  the  cervical  vertebrjB  only  have  claimed  our  atten- 
tion ;  but,  now,  the  unilateral  ones  must  be  considered.  They  essentially 
consist  in  the  displacement  of  the  inferior  articular  process  on  one  side  of  a 
cervical  vertebra,  from  the  corresponding  superior  articular  process  of  the 
vertebra  which  lies  next  below  ;  and  they  cause  the  victim's  face  to  be  turned 
toward  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  luxation  is  situated.  Alany 
examples  of  this  lesion  have  occurred,  and  a  considerable  number  have  been 
recorded.  Twenty-nine  cases  are  mentioned  in  Professor  Ashhurst's  tables. 
Desault  related,  in  his  lectures,  the  case  of  a  lawyer,  who  producL'd  this  luxa- 
tion, while  sitting  in  his  otiice  with  his  back  to  the  door,  by  turning  his  head 
suddenly  round  to  see  who  was  coming  in.  Chopart  showed  a  young  man, 
aged  24,  who  sustained  a  similar  lesion  from  turning  his  head  too  far  round; 
his  face  was  turned  to  the  left,  and  his  chin  ever  afterward  rested  upon  the 
left  shoulder.  (Boyer.)  The  following  is  an  excellent  example  in  which  the 
deformity  was  removed  with  success  by  reducing  the  luxation : — 

Maxson,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  relates  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  aged  about  9  years, 
who  had  a  dislocation  of  the  right  oblique  process  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical  vertebra, 
caused  by  turning  her  head  suddetily  round  while  at  play.  At  first,  she  complained 
only  of  inability  to  straighten  the  neck,  and  she  became  faint  whenever  she  was  moved. 
About  forty-eight  hours  after  the  accident,  her  mother  attempted  to  turn  her  head 
slightly,  and  a  severe  convulsion  ensued.  Soon  after  that,  Dr.  Maxson  saw  her,  and 
could   distinctly  feel  the   displacement  of   the   transverse   process.     He    grasped    her 
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licad  with  both  liands,  and  turned  it  gently  in  the  same  direction  as  that  to  which  it 
was  already  inclined,  namely,  toward  the  left  shoulder,  in  order  if  {)OssibIe  to  disengage 
the  process;  then  lifting  or  extending  the  head,  he  carefully  rotated  it  in  the  opposite 
direction,  that  is,  toward  the  right  side,  and  the  reduction  was  accomplished.  Her 
recovery  was  speedy  and  complete.' 

Etiology. — In  23  of  the  29  example3  of  this  lesion  that  are  mentioned  in 
I*rofessor  Aslihurst's  tables,  the  mode  of  injury  was  as  follows:  Turning 
the  head  quickly  round,  G  instances;  falling  on  to  the  head,  9;  a  iall  striking 
on  the  neck,  2;  a  bundle  slijtpcd  on  the  shoulder,  2;  a  fall  in  running,  1; 
direct  violence,  1 ;  being  thrown  against  a  wall,  1  ;  tumbling  heels  over  head 
on  a  bed,  by  a  boy  8  or  9  years  old,  1.  In  G  cases  the  mode  of  injury  is  not 
stated.  Thus,  it  appears  tliat  unilateral  luxation  of  the  cervical  vertebrse 
is  often  caused,  directly,  by  voluntary  action  of  the  muscles  in  turning  the 
head  suddenly  to  one  side,  as  well  as  b}^  blows  and  lalls  upon  the  neck  itself; 
and  that  it  also  is  often  caused,  indirectly,  by  falling  upon  the  head,  and  by 
other  forms  of  external  violence,  especially  if  they  produce  both  rotation  of 
the  head  and  inclination  of  it  to  one  side,  as  well  as  flexion. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  phenomena  and  consequences  of  this  lesion 
may  be  best  described  by  briefly  presenting  another  example : — 

M.  Parisot*  was  called  to  a  woman,  aged  o9,  who  had  fallen  from  a  load  of  hay,  and 
found  her  condition  as  follows,  thirty-six  hours  after  the  accident :  The  face  was  inclined 
to  tlie  right,  and  her  chin  rested  a  little  external  to  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  of 
that  side.  The  cervical  region  was  concave  on  the  right  side,  the  heads  of  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoid  muscle  being  relaxed ;  on  the  left  side  it  was  convex,  and  the  lateral 
muscles  were  tense.  The  spinous  processes  could  be  felt,  but  without  any  projection. 
The  head  and  neck  were  tixed  immovably,  and  any  attempt  at  motion  caused  great 
pain.  The  patient  could  not  raise  her  head  at  all.  Her  face  was  congested,  and  the 
jugular  veins  were  turgid  ;  there  was  slight  exophthalmos,  and  her  respiration  was 
becoming  difficult.  The  right  arm  was  paralyzed  as  to  motion,  and  its  sensibility  was 
obtuse;  there  were  also  "pins  and  needles,"  and  cold  sensations  at  the  ends  of  the 
fingers.  The  left  arm  was  freely  moved,  but  "  pins  and  needles"  were  likewise  felt 
therein.  All  the  symptoms  were  aggravated  by  any  attempt  to  raise  the  head.  The 
position  of  the  head  had  been  unchanged  since  the  accident  ;  but  the  subjective  symp- 
toms had  come  on  gradually,  and  were  increasing.  There  was  no  loss  of  innervation 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  diagnosis  was  unilateral  dislocation  of  the  fifth 
from  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  on  the  right  side. 

The  patient  was  placed  sitting  on  the  floor  ;  the  shoulders  and  legs  fixed ;  the  ope- 
rator, standing  behind,  seized  the  lower  jaw  with  both  hands,  the  thumbs  abutting  on 
the  mastoid  processes,  and  raised  the  head  gradually,  then  turned  it  briskly  inward. 
A  crack  \yas  heard;  the  patient  immediately  experienced  great  relief,  and  tried  to  turn 
her  head  around,  but  the  paralysis  had  not  disappeared.  She  was  placed  in  bed,  with 
her  head  extended  by  means  of  a  weight  of  two  kilogrammes  [about  4i  lbs.]  suspended 
from  a  band  fastened  around  the  jaw  ;  leeches  and  cold  lotions  were  also  applied.  Next 
day,  the  paralysis  of  the  arm  had  disappeared  ;  in  seventeen  days,  the  pricking  sensa- 
tions were  gone,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

This  ease,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  a  not  unfair  representative  of  a  rather  nume- 
rous class  of  cases,  in  which  unilateral  dislocations  of  the  cervical  \ertebne 
have  occurred.  The  stifthes.s,  soreness,  pain,  and  immobility  of  the  neck, 
with  the  face  turned  away  from  the  dislocated  side,  the  peculiar  distortion 
exhibited  by  the  neck  itself,  the  paralysis  of  one  upper  extremity,  attended 
with  other  symptoms  of  nervous  disorder,  more  dangerous  in  character  and 
constantly  increasing  in  severity,  all  of  which  were  promptly  relieved  by 
restoring  the  luxated  vertebra  to  its  normal  position,  are  phenomena  that  have 

'  Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  315. 

*  Gaz.  Ht'bd.,  24  Nov.  1865  ;  New  Syd.  Soc.  Bienn.  Retrospect,  1865-66,  p.  283. 
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been  ohscrvcd  in  riiaiij  otlicr  instances  of  this  lesion  tliat  liavo  l>een  recorded. 
In  several  cases,  too,  dysjdiagialias  been  i)resent ;  and,  in  one  instance,  tbe  dis- 
located vertebra  was  found  to  cause  a  projection  into  the  ];)harynx.  In  another 
case,  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities,  convulsions,  and  hiccough  were  pre- 
sent, but  they  disai)peared  on  reducing  the  dislocation,  and  recovery  ensued. 
In  but  one  instance  is  it  stated  that  there  was  no  weakness  of  the  limbs. 
More  or  less  paralysis,  however,  was  noted  in  almost  all  the  examples  of  this 
lesion  which  are  mentioned  in  I'rofessor  Ashhurst's  tables.  AVhile,  in  some 
of  them,  the  paralysis  was  but  slight,  or  quite  limited  in  extent,  and  did  not 
appear  until  some  hours  after  the  accident,  in  others,  it  was  extensive, 
ajipeared  instantly,  and  increased  rapidly,  so  that  death  ensued  in  a  few 
liours  if  reduction  was  not  effected  ;  in  one.  case,  where  paralysis  with  dys- 
phagia instantly  appeared,  death  ensued  in  six  hours,  and,  on  dissection, 
incomplete  unilateral  dislocation  of  a  cervical  vertebra  was  found;  in  another 
case,  where  the  accident  instantly  caused  paralysis,  death  ensued  in  thirty-six 
hours  under  expectant  treatment,  and,  on  autopsy,  unilateral  dislocation  of  a 
cervical  vertebra  was  found;  in  still  another  case,  where  death  ensued  in 
thirty-six  hours,  beside  the  dislocation,  serous  effusion  on  the  arachnoid  was 
found.  In  a  case  where  paralysis,  with  congestion  of  the  neck  and  face,  was 
noted,  death  ensued  in  fifty-seven  hours,  and  unilateral  dislocation  of  the  fifth 
from  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  was  found,  with  rupture  of  the  interverte- 
bral cartilage,  and  compression  of  the  spinal  cord  by  the  displaced  bone. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  unilateral  luxations  of  the  cervical  verte- 
brae, when  complete,  is  generally  not  difficult;  certainly  it  is  much  less  dif- 
ficult than  that  of  bilateral  or  symmetrical  dislocations  of  these  bones.  The 
symptoms  which  characterize  this  lesion  are  the  twisting  of  the  neck,  and 
the  fixed  position  of  the  face  turned  more  or  less  completeh'  round  toward 
the  opposite  shoulder,  perceptible  immediately  after  the  accident ;  the  immo- 
bility, with  the  abnormal  lateral  cur\'ature,  of  the  neck  itself;  the  abnormal 
position  of  the  transverse  process  belonging  to  the  luxated  side  of  the  mis- 
placed vertebra ;  and  the  tenseness  of  the  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  neck 
combined  with  relaxation  of  those  on  its  other  side.  Besides,  the  functions 
of  the  spinal  cord  or  spinal  nerves  are,  in  general,  more  or  less  disturbed  by 
the  displaced  bone,  and,  consequently,  there  is  oftentimes  observed  in  such 
cases  paralysis  of  one  or  both  of  the  upper  extremities,  with  dysphagia,  and 
sometimes  also  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  or  paraplegia. 

Prognosis. — The  probability  of  a  favorable  issue  is  usually  nnich  greater  in 
a  case  of  unilateral  dislocation  of  a  cervical  vertebra  than  it  is  in  a  case  of 
bilateral  dislocation  of  the  same  vertebra ;  for,  in  the  former  instance,  the 
S})inal  cord  usually  sustains  much  less  injur}'  than  in  the  latter.  Moreover, 
unilateral  dislocation  of  these  bones  is  complicated  with  fracture  much  less 
frequently  than  bilateral  or  symmetrical  dislocation.  At  all  events,  the 
statistics  show  that  the  prognosis  is  much  more  favorable  if  only  one  of  the 
articular  processes  of  a  cervical  vertebra  be  luxated,  than  it  is  when  both  are 
displaced.  For  example,  among  the  twenty-nine  cases  of  unilateral  disloca- 
tion which  are  mentioned  in  Professor  Ashhurst's  tables,  there  were  twenty- 
one  recoveries  and  only  eight  deaths.  Furthermore,  it  is  very  instructive  to 
note  that,  of  the  twent^'-one  recoveries,  fifteen  ap}»ear  to  have  been  achieved  by 
reducing  the  dislocation,  and  four  without  attenq)ting  to  reduce  it,  while  in 
two  instances  the  treatment  is  not  stated  ;  and  that,  among  the  eight  deaths, 
there  was  only  one  case  in  which  reduction  was  employed,  and  that  in  this 
case  the  autopsy  showed  that  the  dislocation  had  been  reproduced. 

The  symptoms  of  peculiarly  evil  import  are,  a  steady  increase  of  the  area 
in  which  ])aralysis  is  noted,  dysphagia,  the  advent  of  dilficult  breathing,  with 
turgescence  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  face,  and  the  appearance  of  exopli- 
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tlialnios  frcrii  inipeiKling  suffocation.  Tn  sucli  ca'^cs,  if  tlie  spinal  cord  Ijo  not 
j»roni}»tlj  rt'lit'vod  from  pressure  by  reducing  tlie  dislocation — that  is,  if  tlie 
cause  of  the  morbid  phenomena  be  not  promjitly  removed — death  will 
speedily  ensue.  In  some  cases,  however,  death  does  not  occur  until  the  lapse 
of  many  days.  In  at  least  one  instance  on  record,  the  paralysis  came  on 
ijradually,  and  death  ensued  in  twelve  days.  In  another  instance,  the  para- 
lysis did  not  begin  until  several  hours  after  the  accident,  but  it  gradually 
increased,  and  death  ensued  in  forty  days. 

Tn'dtinciit. — The  first  indication  in  the  treatment  of  unilateral  luxations 
of  the  cervical  vertebra?,  no  doubt,  is  to  reduce  the  luxation.  In  no  case  can 
the  deformity  resulting  from  the  luxation  be  removed,  unless  this  indication 
be  first  fulfilled  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  recovery  from  this  accident  cannot  take 
place,  unless  the  dislocated  bone  be  seasonably  restored  to  its  normal  position. 
As  already  intimated,  reduction  was  employed  in  sixteen  of  the  twenty-nine 
cases  of  this  lesion,  mentioned  in  Professor  Ashhurst's  tables,  and  it  proved 
successful  in  all  but  one  of  the  sixteen ;  in  the  solitary  instance  of  failure, 
an  autopsy  showed  that  the  dislocation  had  been  reproduced.  In  no  one  of 
the  eight  fatal  cases  was  a  reduction  of  the  dislocation  permanently  effected. 

Moreover,  the  paralysis  was  instantly  removed  by  reduction  in  many  of  the 
successful  cases.  The  motions  of  the  liead  and  neck,  too,  were  instantly 
restored  by  reduction  in  several  of  them.  Likewise,  the  accomplishment  of 
reduction  was  attended  by  a!i  audible  sound  in  several  instances. 

Concerning  the  method  by  which  extension  and  rotation  are  to  be  applied 
in  order  to  reduce  the  dislocation,  Mr.  Erichsen  says:  "  In  these  cases  I  have 
known  reduction  effected  by  the  surgeon  placing  his  knees  against  the  pa- 
tient's shoulders,  drawing  on  the  head,  and  then  turning  it  into  position,  the 
return  being  attended  by  a  distinct  snap."*  For  other  methods  of  apply- 
ing extension,  etc.,  in  these  cases,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  examples  of  the 
accident,  already  presented. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  dislocation,  it  may  be  advisable  to  apply  a 
collar  of  stiff  pasteboard  to  the  neck,  for  eight  or  ten  days,  as  practised  by 
Malgaigne  and  others  ;  or  to  make  permanent  extension  by  means  of  a  weight 
of  two  or  three  pounds  attached  to  the  head  by  means  of  a  band  and  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster,  as  practised  by  M.  Parisot. 

To  avert  inflammation  of  the  injured  vertebral  joints,  spinal  membranes, 
and  spinal  cord,  rest  upon  the  back  in  bed,  with  a  small  firm  pillow  placed 
under  the  neck,  and  a  half-filled  bag  of  sand  fitted  to  each  side  of  the  head 
and  neck  to  prevent  any  lateral  movement  thereof,  are  always  necessary. 
Xot  unfrequently,  leeches  and  cold  compresses  should  also  be  applied  to  the 
injured  part.  The  risks  arising  from  consecutive  inflammation  are  well  illus- 
trated by  Dr.  Reyburn's  case  of  unilateral  dislocation  of  the  fifth  cervical 
vertebra,  in  which,  though  reduction  was  effected,  death,  caused  by  abscess 
of  the  spinal  cord,  followed  fourteen  days  subsequently .^  Pain  should  be 
moved  and  sleep  procured  by  giving  morphia  or  opium. 

Boyer  rejected  all  efforts  to  reduce  the  dislocation  in  these  cases,  and  quoted 
Petit-Radel's  celebrated  case  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  such  efforts.  But,  as 
Malgaigne  has  shown,  the  case  of  Petit-Radel  was  not  at  all  such  as  repre- 
sented by  Boyer;  and  the  fact  that  in  his  case  the  efforts  at  reduction  caused 
sudden  death,  proved  nothing  but  that  the  eflbrts  were  unskilfully  made  by 
an  incompetent  person.  (Ashhurst.)  In  that  case  the  transverse  ligament  of 
the  atlas  was  ruptured  by  the  efforts  at  reduction,  and  the  spinal"  cord  was 
pressed  forward  against  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  with  au  mstantly 
fatal  result. 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  293.  »  Am.  Jouru.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1S71,  p.  110. 
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The  various  kinds  of  oorvical  dislocation  enumerated  aljovc  are  of  great 
iinportance:  (1)  Because  they  constitute  the  sole  lesions  in  ahout  one-half  of 
all  the  cases  of  vertehral  injury  which  occur  in  civil  life;  (2)  Because  they 
are  very  deadly  and  often  end  very  (juickly  ;  and  (3)  Because  there  is  ground 
for  liopc  that  with  iiMi)roved  methods  of  treatment  their  fatality  may  be 
considerably  diniinislied. 

Dislocations  in  the  Dorsal  and  Lumbar  Regions. — Dislocations  of  the 
vertebrae  unattended  by  fracture  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  dorsal  and 
hnnbar  regions.  To  illustrate  this  point,  1  will  again  state  that,  in  394  cases 
of  spinal  injury  collected  ])y  Professor  Ashhurst,  only  17  examples  of  pure 
disl(K'ation  are  rci)orted  as  having  occurred  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  but  3  in 
the  lumbar  region,  while  104  cases  of  uncomplicated  dislocation  are  credited 
to  the  cervical  region.  Again,  of  56  fatal  cases  of  spinal  fracture  and  dis- 
location observed  at  Guy's  tlospital,  in  wliich  there  were  autopsies,  36  occurred 
in  the  cervical  region  (11  thereof  being  examples  of  pure  dislocation,  and  the 
remaining  25  being  instances  of  dislocation  combined  with  fracture),  18 
occurred  in  the  dorsal  region, and  2  in  the  lumbar  (Bryant);  but  only  two  or 
three  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  cases,  at  the  utmost,  were  examples  of  pure 
dislocation.  The  comparatively  great  infrequency  of  pure  dislocations  in 
the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  is  explicable :  (1)  by  the  fact  that  in  traumatic 
spinal  lesions  of  all  sorts  the  cervical  region  is  affected  nmch  oftener  than 
both  the  other  regions  combined ;  and  (2)  by  the  way  in  which  the  articular 
processes  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae  are  locked  together,  and  b}^  the 
extreme  obliquity  of  the  dorsal  spinous  processes,  the  consequence  whereof 
is,  as  a  rule,  that  at  least  some  one  or  more  of  them  is  broken  when  a 
dislocation  occurs  in  these  regions.  Luxations  unattended  by  fracture  are, 
therefore,  quite  exceptional  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  spine. 

Etiology. — Dislocations  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae  are  always  due, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  application  of  external  force ;  muscular  action 
is  never  their  chief  cause.  They  are  often  produced  by  heavy  falls  from  high 
places  upon  the  back,  shoulders,  or  buttocks ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  disloca- 
tion is,  in  the  first-mentioned  instance,  directly,  and,  in  the  last  two  instances, 
indirectly  occasioned,  as  a  rule.  Dorsal  and  lumbar  dislocations,  too,  are  not 
unfrequently  caused,  directly,  by  heavy  blows  upon  the  back  and  loins.  For 
exami)le,  in  20  cases  of  dorsal  or  lumbar  dislocation  collected  by  myself, 
the  lesion  was  caused  by  falling  from  high  places,  e.g..,  from  trees,  from  the 
windows  and  upper  floors  of  houses,  etc.,  in  8  instances ;  by  falling  down 
fourteen  or  fifteen  steps  in  1  instance;  and,  by  falling  upon  the  buttocks  in  1 
instance.  Also,  the  lesion  was  caused  by  a  blow  on  the  back  from  a  ton- 
weight,  in  1  instance ;  by  being  struck  on  the  back  by  a  falling  door,  in  1 
instance  ;  by  the  fall  of  a  scaffold-pole,  in  1  instance  ;  by  being  struck  by  fall- 
ing timber  on  the  shoulders,  in  1  instance,  and  on  the  loins,  in  1  instance ; 
by  the  running  of  a  carriage-wheel  against  the  back,  in  1  instance ;  by  being 
struck  on  the  back  by  a  falling  wall,  in  1  instance ;  by  the  fall  of  a  mass  of 
chalk,  in  1  instance ;  and,  by  striking  the  back  against  a  beam  in  driving 
through  an  archway,  in  2  instances.  In  each  of  the  10  cases,  first  mentioned, 
the  luxation  was  caused  by  a  heavy  fall ;  and,  in  each  of  tlie  remaining  10 
cases,  it  was  produced  by  a  heavy  blow  on  the  back. 

To  illustrate  dorsal  luxation,  the  following  case  is  in  point: — 

A  man,^  from  falling  down  tlirougli  five  hatchways,  received  a  dislocation  of  the  sixth 
from  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  and  was  brought  to  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital. 
"No  otlier  injury  was  sustained.     He  presents  all  the  symptoms  of  this  lamentable 

•  Medical  Record,  p.  145,  vol.  ix.  1874. 
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accident,  but  has  now  been  lying  upon  a  water-bed  for  ninety  days,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ances, is  in  a  far  better  condition  than  he  was  one  month  ago.  The  patient  is  kept 
partly  under  the  influence  of  morphia." 

The  following  example,  from  being  nrvore  fully  reported,  is  much  more  instructive  : 
A  man,  aged  21,'  fell  from  a  chestnut  tree,  October  4,  1871,  a  distance  of  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet,  striking  the  ground  with  his  shoulders  and  back.  When  picked  up 
he  was  insensible.  On  recovering  consciousness,  he  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the 
back,  shooting  round  into  the  hypogastrium  and  left  groin.  About  two  hours  after  the 
accident,  Dr.  Simpson  found  him  lying  partially  on  his  right  side,  with  knees  drawn  up 
and  almost  immovable.  His  back  was  slightly  bruised  and  scratched,  and  presented  a 
deformity  indicatingapparently  adisplacement  forward  of  the  vertebrae  at  the  lumbo-dorsal 
junction  ;  sensation  in  lower  extremities  diminished,  but  not  obliterated  ;  intense  pain  in 
hack  and  in  abdomen.  Cold  applications  to  the  patient's  back  were  ordered,  and  that 
he  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  ;  forty  drops  of  liq.  opii  comp.  every  two  hours, 
during  the  night.  Next  morning.  Dr.  Ilasbrouck  saw  tiie  patient  in  consultation.  He 
recognized  the  partial  dislocation  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  but  doubted  the  propriety 
of  attempting  to  reduce  it.  He  suggested,  however,  that  potassium  iodide,  grs.  v, 
repeated  every  four  hours,  should  be  added  to  the  treatment. 

Urine  was  passed  by  the  patient  without  assistance  on  the  night  succeeding  the  injury. 
After  that,  catheterization  had  to  be  practised  twice  daily,  for  the  next  ten  days,  wlien 
\oluntary  micturition,  with  some  straining,  was  re-established.  There  was  constipa- 
tion, which  was  not  relieved  by  enemata,  nor  by  purgatives />er  orem^  until  a  hardened 
mass  of  feces  in  the  rectum  had  been  broken  down  by  a  finger  introduced  for  the  purpose. 
After  twelve  days,  the  bowels  became  regular.  All  the  symptoms  now  began  to  improve 
regularly,  excepting  the  deformity  of  the  back,  which  increased  much  in  extent.  In 
about  three  weeks  after  the  accident,  the  patient  began  to  sit  up  in  bed ;  and,  four  or 
five  weeks  later,  to  walk  around  the  house,  with  the  aid  of  a  cane.  During  the  fall  and 
early  winter,  his  back  continued  quite  weak.  In  January,  1872,  he  had  a  brace  fitted 
for  the  support  of  his  back.  March  26,  1872,  he  commenced  work  again  at  his  trade, 
that  of  a  mason.  With  the  artificial  support  furnished  by  the  bi'ace,  he  feels  as  well, 
he  says,  as  he  did  before  the  accident. 

These  two  cases  illustrate  very  well,  not  only  the  etiology  and  symptoma- 
tology of  dorsal  luxations,  but  likewise  some  important  points  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  lesions.  The  patient  first  mentioned,  derived  much  benefit 
from  the  water-bed  upon  which  he  had  been  lyiug  for  throe  months,  when 
liis  case  was  reported,  and  from  the  prolonged  use  of  enough  morphia  to 
keep  him  free  from  all  pain,  and  to  procure  for  him  suflicient  sleep.  Opium 
administered  in  this  way,  to  such  patients,  generally  exerts  a  happy  influence 
in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  inflammatory  complications  in  the  spinal  mem- 
branes and  spinal  cord,  as  well  as  in  sustaining  the  patient's  strength. 

In  the  case  last  mentioned,  the  lesion,  that  is,  the  luxation  forward  of  the 
twelfth  dorsal  upon  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  was  caused,  indirectly,  by  fall- 
ing from  a  great  height  upon  the  shoulders  and  back.  There  was,  for  a  time, 
insensibility  from  cerebral  concussion'.  The  forward  displacement  of  the 
twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  was  cognizable  by  inspection  and  by  manual  exami- 
nation ;  and  there  was  incomplete  paralj'sis  of  the  parts  below  the  spinal 
lesion.  The  symptoms  and  consequences  of  a  vertebral  dislocation  were 
therefore  clearly  present ;  but  great  pain  in  the  mjured  portion  of  the  spinal 
column,  and  in  the  parts  of  the  abdomen  to  which  the  spinal  nerves  involved  in 
the  lesion  were  distributed,  was  also  observed.  It  was  subdued  by  administer- 
ing tlie  opium  solution  in  large  doses  and  at  short  intervals  (gtt.  xl  everv 
two  hours).  Opium  or  morphia,  when  exhibited  in  full  doses,  is  one  of  the 
most  eificient  agents  we  possess  for  allaying  inflammatory  excitement,  espe- 
cially in  fibrous  and  serous  membranes.     Oold  applications  to  the  injured 
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parts  of  the  back  were  made,  and  abssolute  quietude  was  ejijoined.  Jie.sides 
the  t)i>iuiu,  ]»otassium  iodide,  5  grains  every  four  hours,  wan  given  internally. 
Thus,  it  will  be  jierceived,  that  strong  measures  were  adopted  from  the  out- 
set to  allay  any  inlhimmation  of  the  sjjinal  membranes  or  the  spinal  cord 
whieh  might  threaten  to  follow  the  injury.  To  these  antiphlogistic  measures 
I  attribute  most  of  the  success  which  Avas  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  this 
case.  The  non-employment  of  extension  and  counter-extension  was  evidently 
a  mistake ;  for,  had  they  been  continuously  applied  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
the  displacement  of  bone  would  not  have  increased,  as  actually  happened,  and 
the  bladder  would  not  have  become  paralyzed  on  the  day  after  the  accident. 
The  excellent  results  which  were  obtained,  in  this  case,  by  obviating  the  ten- 
dency to  inflammation  in  the  bruised  and  strained  spinal  membranes  and  spi- 
nal cord,  by  employing  appropriate  treatment  internally  as  well  as  externally, 
should  teach  us  to  do  likewise  in  all  similar  cases.  That  there  is  a  real  need 
for  so  doing,  in  such  cases,  the  following  observations  will  prove : — 

A  man,  aged  40,  was  admitted  to  the  Saint  Andre  Hospital,  at  Bordeaux,'  with 
severe  injury  of  the  back.  MobiHty  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  spinous  process  was  detected. 
Temporary  loss  of  consciousness  from  shock  occurred.  Then  severe  pain  in  the  seat 
of  the  injury,  which  was  near  the  origin  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  nerves,  was  complained 
of.  The  parts  supplied  by  the  sacral  and  lumbar  plexuses  of  nerves  were  paralyzed,  and 
voluntary  motion  of  the  lower  extremities  was  abolished.  Anaesthesia  of  the  lower 
extremities,  and  of  the  abdominal  wall  as  high  as  the  umbilicus,  existed,  with  exagge- 
rated reflex  motility  in  the  lower  extremities.  There  was  priapism,  with  retention  of 
urine  and  feces,  and  tympanites,  from  vesical  and  intestinal  paralysis.  The  pulse  rose 
to  112;  the  breathing  became  diaphragmatic  and  difficult;  and,  on  the  eleventh  day, 
death  occurred.  Dissection  revealed  fracture  of  the  laminae  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, with  dislocation  of  its  body  in  front  of  the  twelfth,  contusion  of  the  cord,  and 
ascending  myelitis.  Here,  then,  a  contusion  of  the  spinal  cord  arising  from  a  disloca- 
tion with  fracture  of  the  spinal  column,  eventuated  in  a  traumatic  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  cord,  which  caused  death  by  spreading  upward  until  it  involved  the  roots  of  the 
phrenic  nerves,  and  thus  suppressed  the  respiratory  movements ;  and  the  fatal  issue  of 
this  case  could  have  been  prevented,  only  by  averting  the  consecutive  inflammation  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

Bryant^  reports  the  case  of  a  laborer,  aged  33,  injured  by  timber  falling  on  his 
shoulders.  At  first,  there  was  loss  of  sensation,  but  not  of  motion ;  afterward,  loss  of 
motion,  but  return  of  sensation  ;  finally,  loss  of  both.  In  ten  days  death  ensued.  Dis- 
location forward  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra,  with  fracture  of  the  twelfth,  was 
found  ;  and  the  spinal  cord  was  disorganized.  (Ashhurst.)  In  cases  such  as  this,  the 
disorganization  of  the  spinal  cord  which  directly  pi-ecedes,  and  is  the  proximate  cause 
of  death,  is  always  due  to  inflammatory  action  ;  and  well  directed  efforts  to  subdue  it 
should  always  be  made,  by  appropriate  treatment,  both  general  and  local. 

Robert'  mentions  the  case  of  a  laborer,  aged  25,  who  was  injured  in  the  back  by  a 
scaffold-pole  falling  on  him.  There  was  paralysis  (paraplegia),  etc.,  noted,  but  no 
deformity.  In  eleven  days,  however,  he  died.  Dislocation  of  the  fifth  from  the  sixth 
dorsal  vertebra  was  found  ;  and  the  spinal  cord  was  diftluent.  This  case  clearly  belongs 
to  the  same  cateirory  as  the  last  two,  and  in  it  an  ascending  myelitis  of  a  destructive 
character  also  resulted  from  the  injury,  and  caused  death. 

Charles  Bell*  relates  the  case  of  a  coal-wagoner,  thrown  from  his  cart  while  drunk, 
striking  upon  his  neck  and  shoulders.  He  complained  of  a  stiff  neck,  could  not  stand 
alone,  and  dragged  his  legs  when  supported  ;  but  when  lying  in  bed,  no  paralysis  ap- 
peared. Between  the  shoulders,  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  there  was  swelling  and  ecchy- 
mosis ;  and  in  the  loins  acute  pain.     Leeches  were  applied  to  the  swelling.     On  the 

>  Pous.son  «'t  Lalesque,  Revue  Mensuelle,  Juillet,  1880;  Luiul.  Med.  Record,  Jan.  If),  1881. 
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eighth  (lay  convulsions  occurred,  and  were  followed  by  mania.  On  the  eleventli  day 
paralysis  appeared,  which  afterward  began  to  pass  away.  On  the  twentieth  day  death 
ensued.  Dissection  revealed  diastasis  of  the  seventh  cervical  from  tlie  first  dorsal  ver- 
tebra ;  the  intervertebral  cartilage  had  disappeared  from  suppurative  inflammation, 
and  purulent  matter  had  droi)ped  to  the  bottom  of  the  spinal  sheath  (theca  vertebralis). 
Outside  of  the  injured  vertebrie  a  large  abscess  was  found.  In  this  case  the  vertebral 
lesion  had  given  rise  to  a  destructive  inflammation  of  the  intervertebral  cartilage  an<l 
the  formation  of  much  pus,  together  with  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  tlie  spinal 
meninges  ;  the  latter  condition,  unless  arrested  by  timely  treatment,  necessarily  proves 
fatal. 

Charles  Bell'  reports  the  case  of  a  plasterer,  aged  2/5,  who  fell  forty  feet,  striking  his 
back  against  a  stone  step.  Depression  between  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lower 
dorsal  vertebra;  was  observed,  but  no  paralysis.  He  had  acute  pain  in  the  back.  On 
the  third  day  lie  was  delirious,  threw  himself  out  of  bed,  etc.  On  the  fifth  day  he  had 
to  be  tied  in  bed,  and,  on  the  same  day,  he  died.  Dissection  showed  fracture  of  the 
body  and  spinous  process  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra ;  the  spinal  cord  was  not  com- 
pressed by  the  fracture ;  but  greenish  pus  was  found  between  the  cord  and  the  theca 
vertebralis,  and  there  was  effusion  on  the  brain.  (Ashhurst.)  From  the  vertebral  frac- 
ture there  evidently  arose  in  this  case  traumatic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  of  a  suppu- 
rative character,  which  caused  death.  It  is  not  pi-obable  that  this  inflammation  could 
have  been  successfully  combated  without  the  aid  of  local  blood-letting  by  leeches  or 
cups,  and  the  continuous  application  of  an  ice-bag  or  an  iced  poultice,  with  opium  and 
morphia  in  large  doses,  and  potassium  iodide,  as  well  as  absolute  quietude  of  the  injured 
and  inflamed  parts. 

Dupuytren*  mentions  a  case  which,  during  life,  was  supposed  to  be  concussion  of  the 
spinal  cord  only  ;  there  was  partial  paralysis  and  sloughing ;  but,  in  the  end,  death 
ensued.  Dissection  revealed  fracture  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra ;  blood-clots  and 
meningitis  opposite  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra?.  (Ashhurst.)  Besides 
the  spinal  fracture  and  the  spinal  meningitis,  the  autoi)sy  in  this  case  revealed  an 
efl'usion  of  blood  between  the  cord  and  theca  vertebralis.  Such  hemorrhages  are  fre- 
quent concomitants  of  the  vertebral  fractures  and  dislocations  that  occur  in  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  regions,  as  well  as  in  those  that  occur  in  the  cervical  region. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Lee'  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  48,  injured  by  falling  from  a  building 
across  a  plank.  At  first,  he  was  stunned  ;  and,  afterward,  very  restless.  On  the  next 
day  paralysis  appeared  ;  and  a  projection  in  the  middle  of  the  back  was  noted.  In  five 
weeks  death  ensued.  Dissection  showed  fracture  of  two  dorsal  vertebne ;  the  spinal 
cord  was  softened  ;  and  purulent  matter  was  found  in  the  vertebral  canal.  Here,  too, 
spinal  meningitis  arose  from  fracture  of  the  dorsal  vertebra?,  and  was  attended  by  the 
formation  of  pus.  Obviously,  such  cases  cannot  be  conducted  to  a  successt^ul  issue, 
unless  the  occurrence  of  traumatic  spinal  meningitis  in  them  be  seasonably  recognized, 
and  the  disorder  itself  combated  by  appropriate  treatment. 

Many  additional  examples  of  spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis  arising  from 
spinal  dislocations  and  fractures  might  be  cited  from  the  records.  But, 
enough  of  them  already  have  been  presented  to  clearly  show  that,  in  every 
case  of  vertebral  dislocation  or  fracture,  where  life  continues,  tliere  exists  a 
strong  tendency  for  consecutive  inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes  and 
cord  to  ensue ;  that,  not  unfrequently,  traumatic  meningitis  or  myelitis  is  the 
proximate  cause  of  death,  in  such  cases ;  and  that  the  surgeon  should,  in  all 
such  cases,  employ  remedial  measures  of  known  efficacy,  from  the  outset,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  traumatic  irritation  of  the  spinal  membranes  and  cord 
from  rising  to  the  grade  of  inflammatory  action. 

ISymptoms  and  Pi^ognosis. — When  dislocation  of  the  joints  of  a  vertebra 
occurs  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region,  it  is  always  attended  by  functional 

«   Ibid.,  p.  138. 

2  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  Bones.    London,  Sydenham  Society,  1847. 

3  American  Jouru.  ^led.  Sciences,  0.  S.  vol.  xvii. 
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disturbance  and  disjilacemont  of  the  bones  which  form  the  compound  articu- 
lation ;  and,  uoncrally,  by  cccliymosis.  Inasmuch  as  the  vertebral  joints  are 
more  suin-rlicial  in  tJie  dorsal  and  lumbar  rc'tj:;ions  than  they  are  in  the  cer- 
vit-al,  the  displaci'ment  of"  bone  is  more  oasil}'  recognized  by  sight  and  loueh 
in  the  former  regions  than  it  is  in  the  latter.  Tlie  symptoms  by  wliioh  luxa- 
tions of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae  may  be  known,  are  the  deformity  and 
the  disturbances  of  function  which  arise  from  the  displacement  of  the  luxated 
bones,  and  the  ecchymosis.  The  displacement  is  often  denoted  by  a  projec- 
tion backward  of  the  lower  vertebra.  Sometimes  a  distinct  trap  can  be  felt 
between  the  dislocated  vertebra  and  the  bone  next  below  it.  Frequently 
their  si)iuous  processes  are  found  to  be  separated  by  a  considerable  interval. 
Occasioualh'  the}'  are  so  widely  separated  that  three  fingers  can  be  laid  be- 
tween them.  Oftentimes  the  patient  has  severe  pain  in  the  injured  part  of 
the  back.  Xot  unfrequcntly  the  patient  has  also  severe  pain  in  parts  far 
I'emoved  from  the  back,  that  is,  in  the  parts  where  the  spinal  nerves  that 
pass  through  the  inter-vertebral  notches  at  the  place  of  injury,  are  distributed 
or  have  their  terminal  extremities.  Should  the  spinal  cord  be  much  injured, 
there  will  be  jiaralj'sis  both  sensory  and  motor  (paraplegia)  of  all  tlie  parts 
supplied  by  spinal  nei'ves  that  issue  from  the  segment  of  the  cord  which  lies 
below  the  lesion.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder  will  he  denoted  by  retention  or 
by  incontinence  of  urine ;  paralysis  of  the  intestines  by  retention  or  by  in- 
continence of  feces,  and  by  tympanites.  The  area  of  lost  sensibility  usually 
corresponds  very  closely  to  that  of  the  motor  paralysis,  because  the  anterior 
and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  emerge  from  the  cord  on  the  same 
level.  The  following  example  will  serve  to  show  how  profound  and  durable 
the  sensory  paralysis,  as  well  as  the  motor,  maj'  be : — 

Dr.  "W.  D.  Purple*  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  22,  injured  from  being  struck  by 
the  limb  of  a  tree.  There  was  dislocation  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  dorsal  vertebrae  with 
permanent  as  well  as  complete  paralysis,  both  sensory  and  motor,  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  or  paraplegia.  Six  years  afterward  he  liad  both  thighs  amputated  high  up, 
because  the  paralyzed  limbs  were  useless  appendages.  He  felt  nothing  whatever  dur- 
ing the  operation,  although  no  anaesthetic  was  employed.  Seven  years  after  the  injury 
he  died  from  other  causes  ;  no  autopsy. 

But,  in  many  cases  of  vertebral  dislocation  or  fracture  with  injur}'  of  the 
cord,  marked  hypercesthesia  with  intense  paiii  is  noted  Just  above  the  paralyzed 
region.^  The  last-named  symptoms,  however,  will  be  discussed  in  connection 
\\'ith  the  subject  of  Traumatic  3Iyelitis,  as  it  is  the  disorder  from  which  they 
arise. 

Should  the  ganglionic  nerves  which  lie  along  the  spinal  column,  on  each 
side  thereof,  and  in  close  relation  thereto,  be  much  injured,  especially  in  the 
cervical  region,  there  may  arise  therefrom,  as  well  as  from  injuries  of  the 
spinal  cord,  vaso-rnotor  disturbances,  denoted  by  alterations  of  the  pulse,  by 
flushing  of  the  face,  and  by  a  considerable  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
b(  tdy-heat.  Paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  thus  induced,  lessens  the  blood- 
jn-essure  in  the  arteries,  and  modifies  the  character  of  the  pulse  accordingly. 
AVith  each  blood-wave,  the  condition  of  feeble  pressure  passes  suddenly  into 
a  condition  of  forcible  pressure  at  tlue  moment  of  the  ventricular  systole,  and 
suddeidy  reverts  to  the  former  condition,  for  the  blood  flows  too  readily 
through  the  paralyzed  capillaries  from  the  arterial  into  the  venous  system. 
MM.  I'ousson  and  Lales(pie  found  this  forcible  impulse  or  peculiar  sensati(,>ii 
of  a  sti-oug  pulse  to  be  most  marked  in  large  arteries,  c.  g.^  the  femoral  and 
the  abdominal  aorta.      The  sphygmographlc  tracing  presents,  with  pulse- 

>  New  York  Journal  of  Med.,  1853. 

«  Mod.  News  and  Abstract,  March,  1881,  pp.  179,  180. 
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modiiications  of  this  kind,  a  very  lii<i;li  and  vertically  ascending  line,  and  a 
concave  and  ])rolonged  descending  lino.' 

In  regard  to  changes  of  the  body-lieat  in  consequence  of  spinal  injuries,  I 
will  briefly  mention  a  few  examples : — 

Dr.  T.  G.  Morton''  found  in  a  case  where  the  fiftli,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  ver- 
tebrai  were  fractured,  with  paralysis,  etc.,  that  the  temperature  two  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent was  102°  Fahr;  in  eleven  days  the  patient  died.  Processor  William  Pepper* 
relates  a  case  in  which  there  were  fractures  of  the  first  and  fourth  cervical  vertebne, 
with  anterior  luxation  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  compression  of  the  spinal  cord,  death 
ensuinf'  24^^  hours  after  the  injury ;  the  whole  cutaneous  surface  was  much  warmer  than 
normaf,  and  a  thermometer  in  tlie  axilla  registered  108.')°  Fahr.  at  the  moment  of 
death  ;  the  cheeks  were  brightly  flushed,  and  very  hot ;  but  the  pupils  were  about 
normal.  Mr.  Shaw*  relates  the  case  of  a  drayman,  aged  35,  injured  by  a  bag  of  hops 
falling  upon  his  head  and  shoulders,  in  which  there  were  fracture  of  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra,  paralysis,  priapism,  and  a  temperature  of  103-106°  Fahr.  (Ashhurst.)  Bro- 
die's  case  of  spinal  injury,  in  which  the  mercury  rose  to  111°  Fahr.,  has  already  been 
mentioned.  A  number  of  cases  are  on  record  in  which  "  calor  mordicans"  was  noted. 
On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  A.  Nieden*  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  60,  injured  by 
tiiUing  down  fourteen  or  fifteen  steps,  in  which  there  were  temporary  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, complete  paralysis  of  lower  extremities,  bladder,  and  greater  part  of  trunk,  pro- 
gressive lowering  of  the  temperature,  and  pulse  of  a  remarkable  character.  He  died 
on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  accident,  with  a  temperature  of  80.6°  Falir.  He  remained 
conscious  until  his  temperature  was  81°  Fahr.  and  his  pulse  30.  The  autopsy  showed 
luxation  without  fracture  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  with  compression  of  the  spinal 
cord.  A  somewhat  similar  case  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  at  the  London 
Hospital.  There  was  complete  paralysis  as  high  as  an  inch  above  the  nipples,  with 
marked  priapism ;  temperature  98°.  The  next  day  the  pulse  was  noted  at  36  and 
small ;  in  the  evening,  the  temperature  in  the  rectum  was  only  95.8°,  in  the  distended 
penis  93°.  The  patient's  cheeks  and  lips  were  of  very  good  color,  remarkably  so  ;  while 
to  the  touch  they  seemed  as  cold  as  those  of  a  corpse.  But  he  did  not  complain  of  feeling 
cold.  The  temperature  sank  to  95°,  and,  on  the  sixth  day,  he  died.  The  temperature 
did  not  rise  after  death.  The  autopsy  showed  fracture  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra, 
and  severe  injury  of  the  cord.*  Something  like  a  "flushed  face"  appears  to  have  been 
noted  in  this  case,  although  the  temperature  was  much  below  the  normal. 

No  clear  explanation  of  cases  such  as  this  has  yet  been  made.  But  par- 
alysis of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  may  arise  from  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  as 
w^ell  as  from  injuries  of  the  ganglionic  chain  of  nerves,  or  the  great  sympa- 
thetic. "  Flushing  of  the  face,"  in  cases  of  spinal  injury,  is  usually  attended 
by  lachrymation  and  contracted  pupils,  and  is  clearly  due  to  vaso-motor 
paralysis. 

Mr.  Brichsen  says  that  he  has  seen  unequivocal  instances  of  continued  low 
temperature  of  the  body,  taken  in  the  mouth  and  axilla,  in  cases  of  spinal 
concussion — as  low  as  92°  or  93°  F.,  and  continuing  for  many  months  from 
2°  to  3°  F.  below  the  normal.^  He  also  refers  to  Dr.  Nieden's  case  in  which 
the  first  dorsal  vertebra  was  dislocated,  mentioned  above.  "  More  commonly 
the  low  temperature  is  confined  to  the  extremities,  especially  the  feet,  whicli 
are  sensibly  colder  than  other  parts  of  the  body.  Often  the  feet  are  as  low  as 
80°  to  85°  F.,  and  will  remain  so  for  very  long  periods  of  time.'"^ 

The  prognosis  in  cases  wliere  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebro3  are  injured  is 
usually  much  less  unfavorable  than  it  is  in  cases  where  the  cervical  vertebrre 

'  Ibid.,  p.  181. 

^  Proceedings  of  the  Pathological  Soc.  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  i. 

3  American  Journal  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1867,  pp.  437,  438. 

■"  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  *  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  vi.  1873. 

6  New  Syd.  Soc.  Retrospect,  1873-4,  pp.  351,  352. 

'  On  Concussion  of  the  Spine,  etc.,  l8b2,  p.  65.  *  Ibid. 
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liuvc  sustained  similar  lopions  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  tlio  rurtliertho  seat  of  injury  is 
removed  from  tlie  rc'si)iratorj  centres,  tlie  more  liivorahlc  is  the  ])roo;nosis.  In 
dorsal  and  lumbar  dislocations  and  fractures,  without  intra-spinal  hemorrhage, 
the  chief  sources  of  danger  to  life  are  the  occurrence  of  spinal  meningitis,  of 
ascending  myelitis,  of  trophic  lesions  such  as  sacral  and  gluteal  eschars  or 
hcd-sores,  and  of  vesical  or  renal  inllammation.  The  appearance  of  cither  of 
these  complications  greatly  increases  the  gravity  of  every  case.  There  are 
some  symj)toms,  however,  which  are  es[)ecially  l^ad  i)rognostics.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  persistent  elevation  or  dei)ression  of  the  body-teni^- 
jiei-ature,  flushing  of  the  face,  great  frequency  or  infrequency  of  the  pulse, 
early  appearing  and  rapidly  spreading  sacral  or  gluteal  eschars  or  acute  bed- 
sores, incontinence  of  urine  and  feces  succeeding  retention,  enlargement  of 
the  paralyzed  area  in  an  upward  direction  and  increase  of  the  paralytic 
symptoms,  especially  when  they  are  progressive,  diaphragmatic  breathing, 
and  dyspnoea.  Incontinence  of  feces  and  urine  succeeds  retention  in  these 
cases,  because  the  sphincter  muscles  have  become  paralyzed  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance denotes  that  the  nerve  centres  upon  which  their  action  depends  have 
become  affected.  Progressive,  upward  extension  and  deepening  of  the  para- 
lysis, generally  indicate  progressive,  njiward  disorganization  of  the  cord. 
Diaphragmatic  breathing  coming  on  some  daj's  after  the  accident,  is  a  most 
unfavorable  symptom,  and  generally  denotes  that  the  compression  or  disor- 
ganization of  the  spinal  cord  has  attained  so  high  a  point  that  the  diaphragm 
alone  of  all  the  respiratory  muscles  remains  unparalj^zed.  Dyspnoea  occurring 
in  this  connection  usually  indicates  that  the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  quite 
imperfect,  and  that  the  induction  of  fatal  coma  in  consequence  thereof  may 
be  at  hand.  Priapism  is  generally  a  dangerous  symptom,  but  not  necessarily 
a  fatal  one ;  for  there  are  cases  on  record  of  recovery  from  spinal  injury  where 
this  symptom  had  existed. 

The  progressive  diminution  of  paralysis,  in  these  cases,  is  a  most  favorable 
symptom.  The  return  of  motor  power  is  not  unfrequently  attended  by  in- 
voluntary contractions  and  twitchings  of  the  muscles ;  these  symptoms, 
however,  are  not  to  be  considered  unfavorable  at  this  stage,  although  they 
are  supposed  by  Brodie,  and  probably  with  justice,  to  indicate  compression 
or  mechanical  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  when  they  attend  an  earlier  stage. 

Treatment. — In  no  case  of  dislocation  of  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebrae, 
however  clear  the  symptoms  of  the  dislocation  may  be,  can  it  be  asserted  with 
absolute  certainty  during  life  that  no  fracture  is  present.  While  pure  dislo- 
cations of  these  vertebrae  are  quite  rare,  dislocations  combined  with  fracture 
are  quite  common  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions ;  but  the  treatment  of 
Itoth  forms  of  injury  should  be  conducted  on  substantially  the  same  plan. 
The  want  of  a  strictly  exact  diagnosis  in  this  regard  is,  therefore,  not  as  essen- 
tial jto  the  therapeusis  of  dorsal  and  lumbar  dislocations  as  it  is  in  those  of  the 
cervical  region. 

The  condition  of  the  injured  parts  in  dorsal  and  lumbar  dislocations,  as 
well  as  in  cervical,  is  usually  as  follows:  The  muscular  and  connective  tissue 
around  the  displacement  is  extensively  lacerated  and  infiltrated  with  blood; 
the  intervertebral  disk  or  ligament  is  torn  through  at  the  seat  of  displacement, 
so  as  to  allow  the  body  of  the  upper  vertebra  to  be  thrown  forward  from  that 
of  the  lower;  the  anterior  and  posterior  connnon  ligaments  are  much  stretched 
and  extensively  detached ;  the  ligamenta  subtlava  and  the  capsular  ligaments 
are  lacerated;  the  laminae,  or  certain  of  the  vertebral  processes,  are  fractured; 
the  theca  vertebralis  is  stained  with  blood,  bruised,  stretched,  and  perhaps 
Bomewhat  torn;  the  spinal  canal  contains  more  or  less  blood;  while  the  spinal 
cord  is  ecchymosed  and  abruptly  bent,  and  sometimes  presents  a  compressed 
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Jipi>ea ranee,  or  is  even  divided  completely,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the 
displacement  of  the  vertebnv. 

The  victim  of  this  accident  should  he  taken  np  from  the  place  where  he 
has  tallen,  and  removed  to  hospital  or  home  with  great  care  to  avoid  in- 
creasing the  dis[)lacement  of  the  luxated  bone  and  the  injury  of  the  spinal 
cord,  as  already  described  for  cases  of  cervical  dislocation.  The  patient 
should  be  placed  in  bed;  and  then,  for  reasons  ah'cady  stated  under  the  head 
of  treatment  of  cervical  dislocations,  whit-h,  liowever,  are  equally  applicable 
in  cases  of  dorsal  or  lumbar  dislocation,  the  replacement  of  the  luxated  bone 
into  its  normal  position  should  bo  attempted.  iJut  before  proceeding  further 
with  the  discussion,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  various  methods  which  have 
been  successfully  employed,  in  practice,  for  accomplishing  this  result  in  the 
dorsal  and  lumbar  regions ;  and,  probably,  I  cannot  do  it  in  a  better  way 
than  by  presenting  abstracts  of  the  cases  themselves. 

Malgaigne'  mentions  a  case  of  Melchiori's,  in  which  a  carter  was  injured  in  the  dor- 
sal region  by  a  wheel  running  against  him.  There  was  backward  dislocation  of  the 
eighth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  paralysis.  Reduction  was  effected  by  position  in  bed. 
Recovery  ensued  in  six  months.  Slight  deformity,  however,  remained.  (Ashhurst.) 
When  it  is  found  that,  by  placing  the  patient  upon  his  back  in  bed,  the  displaced 
vertebra  is  restored  to  its  normal  position,  with  the  aid,  perhaps,  of  moderate  exten- 
sion and  some  pressure  laterally  applied,  a  good  hair  mattress  or  a  water-bed  (the  latter 
is  much  preferable)  should  be  arranged  for  his  reception,  and  he  must  be  kept  lying 
upon  it,  as  nearly  immovable  as  possible,  until  firm  union  has  taken  place. 

Rudiger*  is  credited  with  the  case  of  a  musketeer,  who  was  struck  on  the  back  by  a 
falling  wall,  and  sustained  dislocation  backward  and  to  the  right  side  of  the  twelfth 
dorsal  vertebra.  Reduction  was  effected  by  position  (on  the  belly)  in  bed  ;  extension 
and  pressure  were  continued  for  fifteen  days.  In  six  weeks  recovery  ensued.  (Ash- 
hurst.) This  case  shows  that  the  surgeon,  by  consulting  his  ingenuity,  may  some- 
times, perhaps  not  unfrequently,  make  the  patient's  posture  in  bed  materially  assist  in 
reducing  a  vertebral  dislocation  of  the  back  or  loins,  when  the  dorsal  decubitus  utterly 
fails  to  do  it.  Moreover,  while  the  patient  lies  with  the  back  uppermost,  a  free  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  the  efficient  application  of  local  treatment,  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  consecutive  spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis. 

Parker*  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  wlio  was  struck  on  the  back  by  a  falling  door, 
and  sustained  dislocation  of  the  last  dorsal  on  the  tirst  lumbar  vertebra,  with  slio'ht 
fracture.  There  were  paralysis,  priapism,  etc.  Reduction  was  accomplished,  with  an 
lujdible  sound,  by  making  extension  and  counter-extension,  under  chloroform.  After 
several  months  the  patient  recovered,  and,  when  discharged,  could  walk  with  a  cane. 
(Ashhurst.)  It  is  important  to  note  that,  notwithstanding  there  was  i)riapism  in 
this  case,  recovery  ensued.  The  dislocation  was  reduced  by  making  extension  and 
counter-extension,  under  chloroform.  I  think  the  best  plan  for  the  surgeon  to  pursue, 
on  failing  to  reduce  such  a  dislocation  by  the  patient's  position  in  bed,  would  generallv 
be  to  relax  the  muscles  completely  by  anaesthesia,  and,  then,  to  effect  the  reduction  by 
means  of  extension  and  counter-extension  steadily  made  by  his  assistants,  with  lateral 
pressure  locally  applied  by  himself. 

Brodie*  refers  to  the  case  of  a  man,  injured  by  a  mass  of  chalk  falling  upon  him. 
The  first  lumbar  vertebra  projected  backward  over  the  last  dorsal.  The  dislocation  was 
reduced  with  some  difficulty  by  Mr.  Ilardwicke.  The  reduction  was  attended  by  a 
"jerk  or  snap."  The  patient  was  relieved  ;  but,  after  two  or  three  years,  partial  paral- 
ysis still  remained.  (Ashhurst.)  No  doubt,  in  this  case  likewise,  the  reduction  was 
accomplished  by  making  extension  and  counter-extension. 

Smith*  mentions  a  case  of  Schmucker's,  in  which  a  soldier  was  injured  by  a  wall 
falling  on  his  back.     He  was  stunned  ;  there  was  displacement  backward  of  the  last 

1  Traite  des  Fract.  et  ties  Luxat.,  t.  ii.  *  Desault,  Journ.  de  Cliir.,  t.  iii. 
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dorsal  and  first   lumbar  vertebra;,  and  dyspnoea.     The  displacement    was   reduced  by 
extension  and  pressure.      In  six  weeks  the  man  recovered.   (Aslihurst.) 

Crowfoot  reports'  the  ease  of  a  coachman,  aged  42,  who  in  drivini;  under  an  arch 
struck  the  l)ack  of  his  neck  a^^ainst  a  beam.  There  was  <lisplacenient  foiward  of  the 
ninth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  of  the  tenth,  Inickward,  with  paralysis,  lie  was  treated  by 
continuous  extension  with  success,  and  resumed  his  occupation  in  one  year;  slight 
deformity,  however,  remained.   (Ashhurst.) 

After  reduction,  should  the  displacement  reappear,  and  particularly  if  the 
dislocated  bone  should  manifest  a  disposition  to  slip  out  of  place  again,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  make  the  extension  continuous,  which  may  be  done  in 
several  different  ways ;  but,  probably,  with  the  least  amount  of  trouble,  by 
raising  the  head  of  the  bedstead  upon  blocks  so  as  to  make  of  the  bed  itself 
an  inclined  plane  sloping  downward  to  the  foot,  when,  by  attaclnng  with  a 
suitable  l)and  the  upper  part  of  the  patient's  body  to  the  head  of  the  bedstead, 
the  desired  result  would  be  obtained.  Continuous  extension  might  also  be 
advantageously  employed  in  cases  w'here  attempts  at  immediate  reduction 
had  failed,  with  a  reasonable  hope  that,  under  its  influence  aided  by  the 
jiatient's  posture  in  bed,  the  luxated  bone  would  be  induced  to  slip  into  place 
again. 

To  sum  up  this  branch  of  the  treatment — the  surgeon  should  seek  to  restore 
the  displaced  vertebra  to  its  normal  position  by  some  one  of,  or,  should  the 
occasion  require,  by  all  the  means  of  effecting  reduction  which  have  just  been 
pointed  out,  that  is,  b}^  arranging  the  patient's  posture  in  bed,  upon  the  back 
or  upon  the  belly,  according  to  the  case ;  by  making  extension  and  counter- 
extension,  under  anaesthetics,  with  the  help  of  skilled  assistants ;  or  by 
making  continuous  extension,  which  the  surgeon  can  generally  accomplish 
without  skilled  help. 

Having  fulfilled  the  first  therapeutical  indication,  the  surgeon  must  at  once 
take  care  that  the  paralyzed  bladder  does  not  become  over-filled  witli  urine ; 
for,  should  this  occur,  much  harm  would  ensue.  To  this  end,  catheterization 
must  be  cautiously  practised  at  least  twice  a  day,  with  a  soft  instrument ; 
and,  at  each  time,  the  surgeon  should  cautiously  compress  the  paralyzed  blad- 
der with  his  own  hand,  applied  to  the  abdominal  walls  of  the  patient,  in  oixler 
to  secure  a  complete  evacuation  of  the  viscus ;  for  any  urine  that  might  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  it  would,  by  undergoing  decomposition,  cause  unneces- 
sary mischief.  Vesical  and  even  renal  intiammation  may  readily  ensue  in 
these  cases.  But  this  subject  will  be  found  to  be  more  fully  discussed  under 
the  head  of  Disorders  of  the  Urinary  Organs  arising  from  Lesions  of  the 
Spinal  Cord. 

The  surgeon  must  also  take  care  that  the  patient  is  provided  with  such  a 
bed  as  will  least  favor  the  occurrence  of  bed-sores  ;  the  best  is  a  water-bed.  the 
next  best  a  good  hair  mattress.  The  surgeon  must  at  every  visit  examine 
the  private  parts  and  buttocks  of  the  patient,  in  order  to  see,  for  himself,  that 
they  are  kept  dry  and  clean,  and  are  not  inflamed,  and  that  no  gangrenous 
Ideb  nor  eschar  is  forming.  Motions  of  the  bowels,  when  needed,  should  be 
jtrocured  by  enemata  rather  than  by  purgatives.  Immediately  after  a  motion, 
the  parts  should  be  completely  freed  from  feces  by  carefully  wiping  them,  and 
then  they  should  be  cleansed  by  applying  a  spirit-lotion  containing  two  per 
cent,  of  carbolic  acid.  This  topic,  however,  will  be  more  fully  discussed 
under  the  head  of  Sacral  Eschars  and  Acute  Bed-Sores  arising  from  Lesions 
of  the  S[>inal  Cord. 

The  occurrence  of  consecutive  meningitis  and  myelitis  must  also  be  obvi- 
ated as  much  as  possible.     I  have  already  shown  l)y  a  brief  mention  of  seven 

'  Trans.  Prov.  Med.  aud  Surg.  Assoc,  1S53. 
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oxami)los,  and  by  a  retereiK-e  to  many  others,  tliat  there  exists,  in  every  case 
of  spinal  dislocation  or  fracture,  a  more  or  less  strong  tendency  for  consecutive 
intlammation  of  the  spinal  membranes  or  spinal  cord  to  ensue,  and  that  in 
such  cases  the  consecutive  iniiammation  of  the  spinal  membranes  or  spinal 
cord,  by  itself,  not  unfre<[uently  causes  death.  Moreover,  I  shall  presently 
show  that  consecutive  intianunatious  of  the  spinal  membranes  and  spinal 
cord,  of  this  sort,  always  nnich  increase  the  severity  of  the  urinary  symp- 
toms and  of  the  bed-sores  which  are  met  with  in  cases  of  vertebral  dislocation 
and  vertebral  fracture,  and  that  the  prevention  of  these  inflammations  must 
be  ranked  among  the  most  eflicient  means  at  our  disposal  for  controlling  these 
unhappy  complications  of  spinal  injury.  Thus,  one  is  enabled  to  perceive 
how  important  the  fulfllmcnt  of  tlic  last-mentioned  therapeutical  indication 
really  is. 

Now,  this  indication  is  to  be  accomplished,  that  is,  iuliammation  of  the 
bruised  and  torn  spinal  meninges  and  spinal  cord  is  to  be  obviated  or  con- 
trolled :  (1)  by  reducing  the  vertebral  displacement,  as  already  directed ;  (2) 
by  kee})ing  the  spinal  column  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  or  as  nearly  immovable 
as  possible,  after  the  reduction  has  been  eftected  ;  (3)  should  the  patient's  pos- 
ture in  bed  permit,  by  drawing  blood  from  the  injured  part  bj^  leeches  or  cups, 
and  by  applying  dry  cold,  b}^  means  of  an  ice-bag,  with  compresses  interposed, 
and,  subset]  uently,  by  the  employment  of  counter-irritants.  But,  whatever 
the  patient's  posture  in  bed,  opium  or  morphia  should  be  administered  with 
sutHcient  freedom  to  allay  pain  and  procure  sleep,  as  already  stated  ;  and  l)y 
keeping  the  patient  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  this  drug  until  nature 
has  repaired  the  breaches,  much  good  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  controllino- 
uny  inflammatory  action  which  may  arise  in  the  injured  meninges;  and, 
probably,  in  the  spinal  cord  also.  Potassium  iodide,  in  doses  of  five  grains 
every  four  hours,  belladonna  in  full  doses,  and  fluid  extract  of  ergot,  half  a 
fluidrachm  three  times  a  day,  will  often  prove  to  be  very  useful  remedies  for 
traumatic  myelitis,  as  well  as  for  traumatic  spinal  meningitis. 

But,  in  attempting  to  reduce  dislocations  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  verte- 
brae, is  there  not  considerable  danger  that  the  spinal  cord  may  be  injured  by 
the  eftbrts  of  the  surgeon  himself?  Many  a  person,  doubtless,  will  be  inclined 
to  answer  this  question  afflrmativelj-,  without  much  reason  or  reflection. 
Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  this  danger  is  more  hypothetical  than 
real.  For  example,  reduction  was  eftected  in  fourteen  cases  of  displacement 
from  injury  of  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebrae,  which  are  mentioned  in  Dr. 
Ashhurst's  tables.  In  elercn  instances  the  displacement  occurred  in  the  dorsal 
region ;  in  t/u^ee  in  the  lumbar.  Seven  patients  recovered,  two  were  relieved, 
and  Jive  died.  Of  the  cases  in  which  the  issue  was  successful  I  will  not  fur- 
ther speak ;  but  the  fatal  ones  I  will  briefly  relate : — 

(1)  Higginson^  is  credited  with  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  34,  injured  in  the  spine  so 
tliat  there  was  projection  of  tlie  lumbar  vertebrte  one  inch  beyond  the  dorsal.  Kcduc- 
tion  was  accomplished  by  making  extension,  under  chloroform,  with  relief  to  the  symp- 
toms. In  four  weeks,  however,  he  died;  no  account  is  given  of  the  autopsy.  (Ash- 
hurst.)  (2)  Bryant^  mentions  the  case  of  a  laborer  under  Mr.  Cock's  care,  aged  34, 
who  fell  from  a  scaffold  across  a  wall.  There  were  pain,  paralysis,  priapism,  and  deformity 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  spine.  The  last  was  removed  by  making  extension  and  pres- 
sure. At  the  end  of  eight  months  death  occurred.  Tlie  autopsy  showed  dislocation  for- 
ward of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra  and  fracture  of  the  twelfth  ;  the  cause  of  death  is 
not  stated.  (Ashhurst.)  (3)  Holmes'  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man,  aged  19, 
struck  on  the  loins  by  falling  timber.  The  last  dorsal  vertebra  was  dislocated.  It  was 
reduced  by  extension,  and  the  reduction  was  attended  by  an  audible  sound.     No  relief 

'  British  Medical  JouniaK  1862.  «  Proc.  Path.  Soc.  London,  vol.  viii. 
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ensued.  Dt'utli  occiirrcil  twenty-three  days  after  the  accident.  The  «!</o/j5y  showed  dis- 
location with  sliglit  fracture  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertehra,  Iracture  of  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra,  and  secondary  deposits  in  both  knee-joints.  (Ashhurst.)  (4)  Luke'  refers  to 
the  case  of  a  man  having  fracture  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  with  displacement, 
which  was  reduced  by  extension,  the  reduction  being  accompanied  by  an  audible 
sound.  Death  from  erysipelas  occurred  seven  days  after  the  injury.  The  spinal  cord 
was  found  to  be  softened  and  disorganized  ;  there  was  purulent  matter.  (Ashhurst.) 
(."))  Birkett*  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  31,  who  fell  into  the  hold  of  a  ship, 
striking  his  back,  and  dislocating  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  column.  The  fascia  was 
torn  off  from  several  dorsal  spines,  and  there  was  paralysis,  etc.  Extension  under  chlo- 
roform gave  no  relief;  it  was  followed  by  great  i)ain.  At  the  end  of  four  and  a  half 
months  death  ensued.  The  autopsy  showed  displacement  of  the  eleventh  from  the  twelfth 
dorsal  vertebra,  with  fracture  of  the  articular  processes;  spinal  cord  disorganized  ;  sup- 
puration of  the  kidneys.    (Ashhurst.) 

In  hut  one  of  these  five  cases  can  it  be  asserted  with  any  plausibility  that 
the  efforts  at  reduction  were  themselves  attended  by  any  misadventure  what- 
ever. In  the  last  case,  the  employment  of  extension  did  not  relieve  the  syni})- 
toms,  and  was  followed  by  severe  pain.  Still  death  did  not  occur  until  four 
and  a  half  months  afterward ;  and,  whether  the  advent  of  the  pain  was 
merely  a  coincidence,  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  use  of  extension  was  not, 
-per  se,  attended  by  any  destructive  lesion.  In  the  other  four  examples,  death, 
was  caused  by  erysipelas,  by  septicemia,  and,  probably,  l>y  myelitis. 

Moreover,  three  cases  of  vertebral  fracture  with  considerable  displacement 
are  related  by  Professor  Konig,  of  Gottingen,  in  the  Centralblatt  fiir  Chirur- 
gie,  No.  7, 1880,  in  each  of  which  the  deformity  was  corrected  by  suspending 
the  patient,  without  any  bad  effect ;  and,  in  No.  46  of  the  same  journal,  we 
find  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  Wagner  that  tells  of  two  similar  cases.  All  five 
patients  recovered.^ 

Thus,  we  perceive,  that  the  experience  recorded  on  this  point  is  already 
rather  voluminous,  and  that  it  decidedly  favors  the  employment  of  judicious 
and  intelligently  directed  eflbrts  to  reduce  the  displacements  in  cases  of  doi-sal 
and  lumbar  dislocations  and  fractures,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  cervical  region. 


Fractures  of  the  Vertebrae. 

^len  suffer  from  traumatic  lesions  of  the  vertebrse,  from  fractures  as  well 
as  from  dislocations  of  these  bones,  much  more  frequently  than  women,  because 
the  former,  by  their  occupations,  are  much  more  exposed  to  the  various  acci- 
dents in  life  which  cause  these  lesions,  than  the  latter. 

Fractures  of  the  vertebrae  may  be,  (1)  simple,  (2)  comjjound,  (3)  comriiinutcdy 
and  (4)  complicated.  By  a  p?^re  fracture  is  meant  a  simple  fracture,  which  is 
not  complicated  with  a  dislocation.  Compound  fractures  of  the  vertebne  are 
chiefly  caused  by  the  impact  of  gunshot  missiles.  Gunshot  fractures  of  the 
vertebrae  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  They  constitute  a  special  class  of  inju- 
ries, and  will  be  separately  considered.  All  forms  of  spinal  fracture  are 
frequently,  but  not  necessarily,  complicated  with  injury  of  the  spinal  cord, 
as  well  as  with  dislocation. 

An  inspection  of  the  recorded  cases  of  spinal  injury  involving  the  vertebras 
and  not  caused  by  gunshot  missiles,  that  is,  of  the  recordeci  cases  which 
occur  in  civil  life,  shows  that  the  lesions  consist  of  pure  fractures  in  about 
one-fifth  of  the  instances,  of  pure  dislocations  in  another  one-fifth,  and  of 
dislocations  combined  with  fractures  in  the  remaining  three-fifths. 

»  Lancet,  1850.  *  British  Medical  Journal,  1859. 
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Pure  fractures  of  the  vertebrae  are  of  rather  infrequent  occurrence  in  the 
cervical  region.  Of  3(3  cases  observed  at  Guy's  nosj»ital,  and  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bryant,  in  wliich  tlie  cervical  vertcbne  were  injured,  there  was  no  ex- 
ample of  i»ure  fracture,  while  there  wero  11  examples  of  pure  dislocation, 
and  25  examples  of  fracture  combined  with  dislocation.  Still,  pure  frac- 
tures of  the  cervical  vertebra?  arc  sometimes  met  with.  I  have  already 
presented  one  instance,  and  shall  mention  several  others.  But  it  is  in  the 
dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  that  most  cases  of  pure  fracture  of  the  vertebrae 
are  found,  the  very  regions  in  which  pure  dislocations  of  the  vertebrna 
least  frequently  occur.  However,  pure  fractures  tall  much  short  of  the  ma- 
jority in  even  these  regions ;  for,  of  18  cases  in  which  the  dorsal,  and  2  cases 
in  which  the  lumbar  vertebra?  were  injured,  that  were  observed  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bryant,  nearly  two-thirds  apipear  to  have 
been  examples  of  fracture  and  dislocation  combined. 

In  the  25  cases  of  cervical  fracture  combined  with  dislocation  that  were 
noted  at  Guy's  Hospital,  the  lesion  was  below  the  third  cervical  vertebra  in 
all  but  three  examples.  In  one  of  these,  it  involved  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  cervical  vertebra? ;  in  another,  the  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  second  and  third  vertebra? ;  and,  in  the  third  case,  the  bodies 
and  laminae  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae. 

In  the  18  dorsal  cases,  of  all  sorts,  seven  were  in  the  upper  and  eleven  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  dorsal  region.  Thus,  it  seems  clear  that  the  lower  parts 
of  both  the  cervical  and  the  dorsal  regions  are  much  more  liable  to  fracture 
and  dislocation  than  the  upper  parts. 

The  following  case  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  most  common  form  of  frac- 
ture combined  with  dislocation,  which  is  met  with  in  the  cervical  region : — 

On  the  morning  of  November  10,  1852,  an  unknown  man,  but  poorly  clad,  was 
found  lying  dead  on  the  cellar-bottom  of  an  unfinished  house  at  the  corner  of  Franklin 
Street  and  Broadway,  where  it  seems  that  he  had  fallen  from  the  street,  some  time 
during  the  previous  night.  Autopsy,  by  the  writer,  at  the  Sixth  Ward  Station  House, 
at  11  A.  M.,  for  the  coroner — Rigor  mortis  strong.  Head  and  neck  bent  far  forward. 
Spinous  processes  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae  movable.  On  exposing 
them  by  a  free  incision,  the  muscular  and  connective  tissue  around  the  sixth  and 
seventh  cervical  vertebrae  was  found  extensively  infiltrated  with  blood.  The  spinous 
process  of  the  seventh  cervical  (vertebra  prominens)  was  broken  short  off.  The 
laminae  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  were  fractured  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
spinous  process  of  that  vertebra,  which  accounts  for  the  mobility  of  this  spinous  process 
also.  The  body  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  was  luxated  forward  from  that  of  the 
seventh.  The  intervertebral  substance,  the  anterior  and  posterior  common  ligaments, 
the  capsular  ligaments,  and  the  ligamenta  subflava  were  all  torn  through.  The  spinal 
cord  was  crushed  by  the  displacement,  and  the  theca  vertebralis  contained  much  blood. 
Externally,  the  tlieca  was  coated  with  blood. 

The  fractures  of  the  laminte  of  the  sixth,  and  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  ver- 
tebra, were  doubtless  caused  by  striking  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  at  its  root,  upon  the 
hard  cellar-bottom ;  the  laceration  of  the  ligaments,  and  the  displacement  forward  of 
the  body  of  tlie  sixth  vertebra  from  that  of  the  seventh,  doubtless  resulted  from  the 
extreme  degree  of  flexion  to  which  the  spinal  column  was  simultaneously  subjected  at 
the  root  of  the  neck. 

Death  quickly  ensued,  because  of  the  cerebral  concussion  which  attended  the  fall, 
and  because  of  the  shock  which  arose  from  the  crushing  of  the  spinal  cord;  but  prin- 
cipally because  of  the  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  theca  vertebralis,  which  speedily 
paralyzed  the  cord,  by  compressing  it,  as  high  as  the  roots  of  the  phrenic  nerves  above 
the  third  vertebra,  and  thus  completely  arrested  the  respiratory  movements. 

This  case  is  offered  as  an  illustration,  because,  in  most  cases  of  fracture 
combined  with  dislocation  that  are  observed  in  the  cervical  region,  the 
laminae,  or  the  spinous  or  transverse  processes,  are  fractured,  the  ligamenta 
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subflava,  the  capsular  ligaments,  and  the  intervertebral  disk  are  lacerated 
(niorr  ov  loss),  and  the  body  of  the  upper  vertebra  is  thrown  forward  from 
that  of  the  lower. 

In  the  lollowing  example  death  suddenly  resulted  from  falling  upon  the 
back  in  such  a  way  as  to  crush  three  dorsal  vertebrte,  together  with  the  spuial 
cord : — 

Peter  Riley,  a  laborer,  fell  from  the  walls  of  Trinity  Chapel,  then  being  built,  on 
Saturday,  November  27,  1852.  He  went  down  perpendicularly  a  distance  of  about 
fifty  feet,  and  struck  his  back  squarely  across  a  beam.  When  picked  up  by  his  com- 
rades immediately  afterward,  he  spoke  tenderly  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  said 
"my  back  is  broke."  He  died  in  about  twenty  minutes.  At  the  autopsy  I  found  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  dorsal  vertebrae  much  comminuted,  that  is,  broken  into  many 
frafuients.  The  muscles  covering  them  were  badly  bruised  and  torn,  and  contained 
mucli  extravasated  blood.  The  skin,  however,  was  not  broken.  An  incision  through 
the  skin  having  been  made,  the  soft  parts  investing  these  vertebrae  were  found  so  much 
disintegrated  that,  after  picking  out  some  fragments  of  broken  bone,  I  thrust  my  fingers 
with  ease  directly  through  the  spinal  column  into  the  right  pleural  cavity.  The  theca 
vertebralis  and  the  spinal  cord  must  also  have  been  torn  asunder. 

The  speediness  wdth  which  death  followed  the  injury  in  this  case  was  due 
to  shock,  caused  by  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  spinal  lesion  itself,  and 
to  internal  hemorrhage  from  the  intercostal  arteries  that  were  torn,  and,  per- 
haps, from  other  sources.  Professor  Ashhurst^  mentions  a  case  taken  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Records,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  last : — 

A  laborer  fell  from  the  sixth  story,  and  thereby  sustained  a  comminuted  fracture  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrae,  fracture  of  the  coccyx,  and  fractures  of  both  legs.  Death  ensued 
in  one  day  from  exhaustion  and  internal  (post-peritoneal)  hemorrhage. 

But  comminuted  fractures  of  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebr?e  may  be  attended 
by  rupture  of  the  aorta,  and  death  from  internal  hemorrhage  may  follow  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes.     Several  examples  of  this  sort  are  on  record : — 

(1)  Forster^  mentions  a  case  of  Roper's,  in  which  a  man,  aged  55,  was  knocked  down 
and  driven  against  by  an  omnibus.  He  was  stunned,  and  in  five  minutes  he  died. 
Fracture  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  and  laceration  of  the  aorta  were  found.  (2) 
Curlinn^  mentions  the  case  of  a  rigger,  aged  54,  who  fell  from  masthead  to  deck,  and 
died  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  autopsy  showed  fractures  at  the  first,  second,  and  third 
lumbar  vertebrae,  with  rupture  of  the  aorta.  (3)  Curling*  also  reports  the  case  of  a 
wagoner,  aged  46,  supposed  to  have  been  run  over  by  a  wagon.  He  died  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  autopsy  showed  fractures  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  dorsal  vertebne  ; 
the  aorta  was  ruptured.  In  such  instances,  however,  the  nature  of  the  accident  can 
often  be  correctly  surmised  from  the  seat  of  the  fracture  and  the  grating  of  the  frag- 
ments, together  with  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  signs  of  internal  hemorrhage,  such 
as  awax-Hke  pallor  of  the  countenance;  lips  bloodless,  or  dark-purple  at  their  margins; 
cold  sweats ;  weak,  frequent,  small,  fluttering  pulse  ;  syncope,  etc.,  ending  quickly  in 
death  ;  but  without  any  external  flow  of  the  extravasated  blood. 

Comminuted  fractures  of  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebra?  are  sometimes 
found  to  be  compound,  in  consequence  of  the  integuments  and  muscles  being 
lacerated  by  the  same  exhibition  of  force  which  has  caused  the  fractures  them- 
selves. Such  fractures,  probably,  result  most  frequently  from  being  crushed 
in  raihvay  collisions.  "  Brief  mention  is  made  in  the  reports  of  some 
instances  of  compound  fracture  of  the  spine  from  railway  accidents."'  No 
details,  however,  of  these   instances   are   published  ;   but,  such   cases  must 

'  Op.  cit.,  pp.  116,  117.  *  Proc.  Path.  Soc.  London,  vol.  viii. 

'  I^uiulon  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  i.  ■•  Ibid. 
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Fig.  773. 


almost  inevitably  prove  fatal,  and  all  that  the  surgeon  can  do  for  them  is  to 
mitigate  sntfering  by  adniiiiisterining  ojtiates  and  stimulants. 

The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  one  dangerous  sequel  which 
sometimes,  perhaps  often,  [)resents  itself  in  cases  of  simple  vertebral  fracture, 
namely,  traumatic  myelitis : — 

Private  John  Ilackey,  Co.  E,  6th  Cavalry,  aged  30,  received,  at  Fort  Waco,  Texas, 
March  5,  1870,  by  tailing  from  the  second  floor  of  a  building  occupied  as  barracks,  a 
fracture  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra.  Complete  {)aralysis,  both  sensory  and  motor, 
of  the  lower  extremities,  and  of  most  of  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities,  immediately 
ensued.  He  was  admitted  to  hospital  without  delay.  But,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
he  died  of  acute  myelitis,  about  forty-eight  hours  after  the  accident.  His  intelligence 
remained  unimpaired  throughout.     The  treatment  was  sedative  and  stimulant.' 

The  paraplegia  which  immediately  ensued,  in  this  case,  appears  to  have 
been  due  to  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  for  no  mention  is  made  of  com- 
pression of  the  cord  from  displacement  of  bone  nor  from  any  other  cause. 
The  symptoms  of  concussion  ran  quickly  into  the  symptoms  of  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  spinal  cord,  and  death  soon  ensued. 

In  the  following  instructive  case,  there  occurred  simple  fracture  of  the  fifth 
cervical  vertebra,  without  displacement  of  the  fragments,  and  compression  of 
the  spinal  cord  from  extravasation  of  blood  at  and  around  the  seat  of  frac- 
ture : — 

Private  Emmet  J.,  Co.  A,  5th  Infantry,  aged  19,  in  diving  from  the  bank  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  near  Fort  Lyon,  Colorado,  July  3,  1868,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing, 
struck  his  head  against  the  bottom,  and  immediately  became 
powerless  in  the  legs  and  arms.  He  would  have  drowned  had 
no  help  been  given.  He  was  carried  on  a  stretcher  to  the  hos- 
pital, lying  on  his  abdomen.  Upon  admission,  at  1  P.  M., 
the  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  (although  not  counted) 
seemed  normal ;  the  pupils  were  unaffected ;  there  was  priap- 
ism. Power  soon  returned  to  his  arms,  although  it  was  feeble. 
Hie  extremities  remained  warm ;  and,  when  touched,  sensa- 
tion was  found  more  acute,  that  is,  less  blunted,  in  the  left  than 
in  the  right  leg.  He  complained  of  feeling  dead  below  the 
neck.  No  irregularity  or  distortion  of  the  spine  was  revealed 
by  a  careful  examination ;  but,  there  was  tenderness  over  the 
fifth  cervical  vertebra.  A  sinapism  was  applied  to  the  nape 
of  his  neck  ;  and,  in  an  hour,  he  asked  to  be  turned  over,  that 
is,  on  to  the  back.  At  5  P.  M.  the  pulse  was  104  ;  respiration 
18  ;  temperature  10.5°.  Ice  was  applied  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  spine,  a  saline  aperient  was  prescribed,  and  small  pieces  of 
ice  given  to  be  held  in  the  mouth.  At  9  P.  M.  the  pulse  was  100  ; 
respiration  24;  temperature  102°;  he  was  catheterized,  and 
placed  on  a  water-bed.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  pulse, 
respiration,  and  temperature  were  all  lessened.  Cold  applica- 
tions to  the  spine  were  continued  in  the  form  of  iced  water,  and  the  catheter  was  used 
twice  during  the  day.  At  5  P.  M.  the  bowels  were  moved  involuntarily.  On  the  5th, 
the  temperature  sank  considerably  below  the  normal  (Fig.  774);  sensation  in  the  lower 
extremities  was  abolished ;  and  the  respiration  was  abdominal,  that  is,  diaphragmatic. 
Dry  rubbings  were  prescribed,  with  tonics,  and  nutritious  food.  On  the  6th,  sensation 
had  partly  returned  to  the  left  leg,  and  the  breathing  was  better,  there  being  more 
movement  of  the  chest.  By  the  11th,  the  patient  was  able  to  pass  his  urine  without  a 
catheter,  but  sensibility  did  not  return  to  the  right  leg.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
he  had  a  chill,  w'hich  recurred  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and  again  in  the  afternoon. 
After  this,  his  countenance  became  dusky,  and  the  temperature  rose  during  the  next 


Showing  fracture,  without 
displacemeut,  of  the  l)ody  of 
the  fifth  cervical  veriebra. 
(Spec.  0724,  Sect.  I,  A.  M.  M.) 
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three  or  four  days.  lie  had  not  perspired  since  the  injury.  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  the  urine  became  turbid,  the  ston)ach  was  irritable,  and  he  comphiined  of  his 
hin^s  feeling  like  stone.  By  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  pulse  had  become  .-o  feeble 
that  it  could  not  be  counted,  the  bowels  were  loose,  the  urine  was  ammoniacal  and 

Fig.  774. 
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Thermograph  of  a  fatal  case  of  fracture,  without  displacement,  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra. 

thick  with  mucus,  and  vomiting  occurred.  Increased  respiration  and  a  very  high 
temperature  (105°)  followed.  On  the  21st,  catheterization  had  again  to  be  employed, 
but  the  instrument  was  used  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  formation  of  coagula  in  the 
bladder.  He  also  suffered  from  bed-sores.  By  the  24th,  his  stomach  became  so 
irritable  as  to  retain  scarcely  anything.  On  the  25th,  there  was  complete  anorexia. 
On  the  26th,  the  temperature  was  91.8°.  He  died  at  noon  on  the  28th.  Autopsy. — 
Brain  normal.  The  body  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  was  found  fractured  (Fig.  773). 
There  was  no  displacement  of  the  vertebra.  It  was  ascertained  that  hemorrhage 
had  compressed  the  spinal  cord  at  and  around  the  seat  of  fracture.  In  the  dor.<al 
region,  the  spinal  canal  showed  no  abnormity,  excepting  the  spinal  fluid  which 
escaped.  It  was  filled  with  transparent,  floating  globules,  and  resembled  volatile-oil 
water.  Lungs  healthy,  excepting  the  posterior  portions,  which  were  hypostatically 
congested  ;  liver  slightly  enlarged.  Splenic  extremity  of  stomach  congested.  The 
kidneys  were  enlarged  and  engorged  with  blood  ;  the  pelvis  of  the  left  was  filled 
with  pus ;  but  no  other  abscess  could  be  found.  The  ureters  were  very  dark  in  color, 
and  one  of  them  contained  a  clot  at  the  entrance  to  the  bladder.  The  walls  of  the 
bladder  were  dark-purple  in  color,  inflamed,  and  thickened  ;  its  mucous  membrane 
was  absent  in  patches.  The  pathological  specimens  were  sent  to  the  Army  Medical 
Museum.^ 

Viewing  the  clinical  history  of  this  case  in  the  light  thrown  upon  it  from 
the  nutopsy,  the  paralysis  which  instantly  followed  the  injury  appears  to  have 
been  due  to  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  may  well  be  that  injuries  of 
a  similar  character,  involving  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  column,  are  often 
attended  by  spinal  concussion.     However,  the  paralytic  symptoms  that  were 
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due  to  concussion  soon  l)egan  to  pass  away,  and  on  the  following  day  were 
suecooded  by  the  syni[»tonis  of  compression  of  the  spinal  cord,  caused  by 
hemorrhage  into  the  spinal  canal,  which  increased  in  severity  until  sensibility 
as  well  as  motor  power  was  abolished  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  the  res- 
piration becoming  diaphragmatic  from  paralysis  of  the  other  res[tiratory 
muscles,  and  the  patient's  temperature  sinking  to  95.8^  on  the  morning  of 
the  second  day.  Then,  the  hemorrhage  having  ceased,  the  absorption  of  the 
extravasated  blood  was  immediately  commenced,  and  it  was  continued  with 
so  nmch  activity  that  on  the  following  day,  July  6,  sensation  liad  [tartly 
returned  to  the  left  leg,  and  the  respiration  w^as  better,  for  all  of  the  chest- 
muscles  again  participated  in  the  respiratory  movements.  By  the  11th,  he 
was  so  much  improved  that  his  micturition  was  entirely  voluntary.  But  the 
sensibility  did  not  return  to  his  right  leg,  and  this  circumstance  showed  that 
the  conducting  lilaments  of  the  s^tinal  cord  itself  were  considerably  injured, 
probably  by  contusion  and  ecchymosis  of  the  cord-substance.  On  the  13th, 
or  two  days  later,  consecutive  spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis  began  with  a 
chill,  after  which  the  patient's  temperature  rose  considerably  above  the  nor- 
mal, and  his  countenance  became  dusky  from  vaso-motor  paral3'sis.  By  the 
20th,  the  inflammatory  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  membranes  was  attended 
by  tro[)hic  lesions  of  the  urinary  bladder  and  kidneys,  and  of  the  soft  parts 
over  the  sacrum  and  buttocks,  which  will  hereafter  be  described  under  the 
head  of  Acute  Bed-sores,  and  of  Disorders  of  the  Urinary  Organs  from  Le- 
sions of  the  Spinal  Cord.  The  blood  found  in  the  bladder  on  the  21st  had 
probably  flowed  into  that  organ  through  the  ureters  from  the  kidneys.  The 
}iatient's  stomach  soon  gave  out  entirely,  and  in  a  few^  days  more  he  sank  ex- 
hausted from  vesical  and  renal  inflammation,  and  from  acute  bed-sores. 

The  thermograph  of  this  case  (Fig.  774)  shows  at  a  glance  three  remarkable 
periods  of  depression  in  the  temperature,  the  first  of  which  corresponded  to 
the  compression  of  the  spinal  cord  by  extravasated  blood  (July  3  and  4) ;  the 
second,  to  the  invasion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  spinal  meninges  by  consecutive 
inflammation  (July  12,  13,  14);  and  the  third,  to  the  occurrence  of  exhaus- 
tion as  the  end  drew'  near.  After  the  first  and  second  periods  of  depression, 
the  temperature  rose  considerably. 

By  what  symptoms  externally  perceptible  was  this  fracture  attended  ?  By 
one  only,  to  wdt — by  tenderness  under  pressure  over  the  fifth  cervical  ver- 
tebra. In  the  absence,  how^ever,  of  distortion  or  deformity,  or  other  evidence 
of  luxation,  the  presence  of  fracture  should  be  suspected  in  cases  such  as 
this.  But  the  occurrence  of  spinal  paralysis  under  such  circumstances  should 
not,  per  se^  cause  a  fracture  of  the  vertebn^  to  be  sui-mised,  since  tlie  paralysis 
might  just  as  well  result  from  concussion  or  contusion  of  the  spinal  cord,  as 
it  did  in  fact  at  the  outset  of  this  case.  The  spinal  column  was  suddenly  bent 
until  it  broke  at  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  but  the  fragments  instantly  sprang 
back  into  place  again.  At  the  same  moment,  the  spinal  cord  was  bent, 
stretched,  and  bruised  ;  the  spinal  arteries  were  ruptured,  hemorrhage  there- 
from ensued,  and  thus  the  symptoms  of  compression  readily  succeeded  the 
symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Besides  these  dangers,  that  is,  contusion  and  compression  of  the  spinal  cord, 
together  with  spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis,  fractures  of  the  upper  cervical 
vertebrfe  are  attended  by  others.  Should  the  cord  be  crushed,  or  even  pierced, 
above  the  roots  of  the  phrenic  nerves  by  a  fragment  of  displaced  bone,  the 
respiratory  movements  would  at  once  cease  entirely,  because  the  respiratory 
muscles  would  all  be  [laraiyzed,  and  death  from  asphyxia  would  immediately 
ensue.  This  accident  not  unfrequently  happens,  and  the  victims  thereof  but 
seldom,  comparatively,  receive  the  attention  of  surgeons.  Abemethy,  how- 
ever, is  credited  with  mentioninic  the  case  of  a  coal-heaver  who  fell  from  a 
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wiigoii  wliilo  (Iniiik.  Theiv  wiis  no  apparent  injury  ;  still,  ho  could  not  rise 
in  bed;  and,  in  turning  his  head  to  he  shaved,  he  suddenly  died.  P'racture 
of  a  cervical  vertebra  was  found ;  and  the  cord  was  penetrated  by  a  splinter. 
The  lesion  must  of  course  have  been  not  lower  than  the  third  cervical 
vertebra. 

rrot'essor  William  Pepper*  relates  the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  I'J,  wlio  broke  her  neck 
by  falling  from  a  pie-cherry  tree,  and  was  admitted  to  tlie  Pennsylvania  Hospital  twenty- 
four  hours  afterward.  All  power  to  move  the  extremities  and  muscles  of  the  trunk  was 
gone.  Sensation,  too,  was  entirely  lost  from  a  little  below  the  clavicle  downward. 
Tiiere  was  retention  of  feces  and  urine ;  the  bladder  was  much  distended,  no  urine 
having  been  passed  since  the  accident.  The  respiration  was  entirely  diai)hragmatic, 
and  32.  The  facies  indicated  great  resi)iratory  oppression.  Pupils  normal;  intellect 
clear;  voice  feeble,  and  frequently  interru])ted  ;  the  tongue  could  be  protruded  at  will, 
and  moved  in  any  direction.  The  cheeks  were  brightly  flushed  and  very  hot.  The 
skin  everywhere  was  much  hotter  than  normal ;  pulse,  small  and  frequent ;  temperature 
in  axilla,  10S."j°.  "  She  abruptly  asked  to  be  raised  in  bed  ;  her  breathing  became 
gulping  and  imperfect,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  she  fell  back  dead."  Pulsation 
was  still  perceptible  at  the  wrist  almost  one  minute,  and  the  cardiac  sounds  were  yet 

audible   between   three  and  four  minutes,  after  the  last  respiration.     Autupsy The 

tissues  surrounding  the  cervical  vertebra3  were  ecchymosed,  and  infiltrated  with  bhtody 
serum,  but  no  blood  had  escaped  into  the  pharynx.  There  was  a  comminuted  fracture 
of  the  atlas,  the  lateral  masses  being  separated  and  the  arches  broken  in  two  places. 
The  fourth  vertebra  was  luxated  anteriorly  from  fracture  of  the  articular  processes. 

The  paraplegia  which  attended  the  accident  w^as  due  to  the  forward  luxa- 
tion of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra.  The  flushing  of  the  face,  and  the  great 
elevation  of  the  body-heat  were  due  to  vaso-motor  paralysis  wliich  resulted 
from  injury  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  The  sudden  death  was  caused  by  punc- 
turing the  spinal  cord  with  fragments  of  the  broken  atlas,  and  compressing 
it  against  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis.  Xot  improbably,  the  girl's  head 
slipped  forward  on  the  summit  of  the  spinal  column,  when  she  was  raised  up 
in  bed.  The  same  accident  occuri^ed  to  this  patient,  on  being  raised  up  in  bed, 
as  befell  one  of  Mr.  Hilton's  patients  and  nearly  happened  to  another  (whose 
cases  have  already  been  mentioned),  where  the  ligaments  belonging  to  the 
articulatio  capitis  had  been  so  extensively  destroyed  by  disease,  as  to  allow 
the  head  to  slip  forward  and  compress  the  spinal  cord,  with  deadly  ettect, 
against  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis.  The  sudden  death  of  the  patient 
whose  case  has  just  been  related  shows,  that  the  same  care  is  needed  m  cases 
of  injury  and  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  first  vertehra,  alike,  if  the  spinal  cord 
be  liable  to  sudden  compression  from  the  slipping  or  falling  forward  of  the 
head,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  or  the  disease. 

The  following  example  teaches  the  same  important  lesson : — 

Dr.  H.  F.  Eberman,'*  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  about  70,  who,  while  descend- 
ing the  steps  from  a  hay-loft,  slipped  and  fell,  striking  his  occiput  violently  on  the 
ground,  and  forcibly  bending  his  head  forward  on  to  his  chest.  He  lay  insensible,  for 
a  considerable  time.  But,  after  recovering  from  the  stunning,  he  arose,  and  placing 
both  hands  to  his  neck,  walked  to  the  bar-room  of  tlie  hotel  (half  a  sipiare  from  the 
place  of  accident),  where  he  remarked  that  he  thought  his  neck  was  hurt,  asked  for  a 
glass  of  whisky,  and  drank  it.    Then,  he  returned  to  the  stable,  and  lay  down  on  some 

liay  ;  in  about  half  an  hour  he  expired.     Autopsy The  transverse  process  on  the  right 

side  of  the  atlas  was  found  to  be  broken  off;  the  third  cervical  vertebra  was  fractured 
transversely  through  its  body,  the  right  arch  was  broken  entirely  through,  and  the 
articulating  processes  on  both  sides  were  fractured  through  the  middle  ;  the  inter-si)inous 
and  posterior  vertebral  ligaments  were  ruptured  ;  but  tlie  spinal  cord  remained  intact. 

'  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  April,  18()7,  pp.  438,  439. 
«  Ibid.,  Octoljer,  lS7i),  p.  5!I0. 
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The  sudden  death  of  this  man,  too,  was  due  no  dcnibt  to  a  compression  of 
the  spinal  cord  against  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  which  was  suddenl 
caused  by  the  elevating  or  tlirusting  forward  of  his  head,  and  tlie  subsidence 
of  his  neck,  that  would  naturally  occur  when  he  turned  over  u}>on  his  back, 
as  he  lay  ilat  on  the  hay,  without  a  i)illow  to  keep  the  nape  of  his  neck 
raised  up  sufficiently  to  avoid  such  a  calamity.  Thisdisjilacemcnt  of  tlie  frag- 
ments of  the  broken  atlas,  etc.,  could  liave  been  avoided  by  i>lacing  a  small  firm 
pillow  under  the  patient's  neck,  when  putthig  him  to  bed,  and  by  continin^ 
his  head  and  neck  in  a  fixed  position  by  means  of  heavy  sand-bags  so  placed 
on  either  side  thereof  as  to  prevent  all  motion  in  the  neck,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Jfilton  in  analogous  cases  of  cervical  disease.  Had  such  a  proceed- 
ing been  instituted,  in  this  case,  and  continued  until  consolidation  of  the 
fractures  had  been  effected,  recovery  no  doubt  would  have  ensued.  The 
following  exam[)le  shows  not  only  that  this  view  is  correct,  but  also  that 
spontaneous  recovery  from  similar  fractures  sometimes  occurs: — 

A  man,  ajjed  32,  fell  from  a  liay-wagon,  striking  his  occi[)Ut  on  the  ground,  and  was 
stunned.^  He  walked  IiaH'  a  mile  to  visit  a  surgeon  ;  in  tliree  days  he  resumed  work  ; 
his  neck  was  stiff,  and  there  was  tumefaction  over  tiie  axis ;  after  several  months,  dys- 
phagia and  tumefaction  in  the  pharynx  appeared.  Nevertheless,  he  recovered  ;  and, 
about  one  year  and  a  half  after  the  accident  he  died  of  pleurisy.  The  autopsy  showed 
fractures  of  the  atlas  and  odontoid  process  of  the  axis.    (Ashhurst.) 

As  a  symptom  of  the  fractures  of  the  atlas  and  third  cervical  vertebra 
which  had  occurred  in  Dr.  Eberman's  case,  it  may  l)e  mentioned  that  the  man 
walked  with  a  hand  placed  on  each  side  of  his  neck,  apparently  in  order  to 
supi)ort  it.  Sir  Astle}"  Coopei-^  relates  a  case  of  simple  fracture  of  the  atlas, 
that  was  under  the  elder  Cline's  care,  in  which  the  same  symptom  was  pre- 
sent : — 

"  A  girl  received  a  severe  blow  upon  her  neck  ;  after  which  it  was  observed  that, 
whenever  she  wanted  to  look  at  any  object,  either  above  or  below  her,  she  always  sup- 
ported her  head  with  her  hands,  and  then  gradually  and  carefully  elevated  or  de- 
pressed it,  according  as  she  wished,  towards  the  object.  After  any  sudden  shock  she 
used  to  run  to  a  table,  and  placing  her  hands  under  her  chin,  rest  them  against  the  tal)le, 
until  the  agitation  caused  by  the  concussion  had  subsided.  Twelve  months  after  the 
accident  the  child  died  ;  and  on  examination,  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  atlas  was 
found,  but  no  displacement.  "When  the  head  was  depressed  or  elevated,  the  dentiform 
process  of  the  second  vertebra  became  displaced,  carrying  with  it  a  portion  of  the  atlas, 
and  occasioning  pressure  on  the  spinal  marrow,  which  was  also  produced  by  any  violent 
agitation." 

Fractures  of  the  odontoid  process^  as  a  rule,  suddenly  destroy  life ;  the  vic- 
tims being  literall}-  pithed  by  that  process.  This  accident  often,  but  not 
always,  proves  instantly  fatal. 

For  example,  Melchiori''  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  (Sd',  who  was  killed  by 
falling  from  a  ladder  and  striking  her  forehead  on  the  ground.  Death  was  instanta- 
neous. Dissection  showed  fractures  of  the  atlas  and  odontoid  process  of  the  axis;  and 
the  atlas  was  displaced  backward.    (Ashhurst.) 

"When,  however,  it  happens  that  the  fragments  of  the  broken  odontoid 
process  are  not  dis[»laced  sufficiently  to  injure  the  spinal  cord,  the  patient 
may  survive  until  such  a  displacement  is  produced  by  some  accident  or  other, 
as  doubtless  occurred  in  the  following  instance : — 

Richet*  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  22,  who  attempted  suicide  by  a  pistol-shot  in 
the  neck.     He  survived  the  injury  tor  seventeen  days,  during  which  time  he  could 

'  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  0.  S.,  vol.  xxiii.  «  Lectures,  vol   ii.  p.  8. 

»  Gaz.  Medica  Stati  Sardi,  1850,  *■  These  de  Concours,  1S51. 
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move  only  liy  supporting  his  hoa<l  witli  liis  li.'uids.     Death  snddonly  occurred.     Dissec- 
tion showed  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process.    (Ashhurst.) 

Professor  Willnnl  Parker,  of  New  York,  some  years  ago,  had  the  case  of  a  milkman, 
aged  40,  who  was  injured  by  being  tlirown  ironi  a  wagon  about  fifteen  feet,  and  htriking 
his  head  and  face  on  the  ground.  Tiien;  was  pain  in  the  neck  an<l  a  protuberance  on 
the  h'ft  si(h^  thereof.  H«,' couhl  not  turn  his  head,  but  supported  it  witli  his  hands.  He 
got  so  well  that  he  resumed  his  milk  business,  and  survived  the  injury  for  five  months. 
lie  died  suddenly,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  on  the  fragments  becoming  displaced  bv  an 
accident,  his  liead  (lr()|)ping  forwanl  upon  his  chest,  at  the  table,  to  such  a  decree  as  t«) 
compress  the  spinal  cord.  Dissection  showed  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  ;  and  the 
lower  end  turned  back  to  the  spinal  cord. 

This  patient  would  liavc  recovered  had  he  hut  kept  his  head  and  neck  at 
perfect  rest  until  consolidation  of  the  fracture  had  ensued.  In  the  followin"- 
example  recovery  did  take  place,  and  some  time  afterward  the  man  died  of  a 
non-surgical  disorder : — 

Mr.  B.  Phillips'  had  under  his  care  a  laborer,  aged  32,  injured  by  falling  head  fore- 
most from  a  hay-rick.  In  a  little  while  he  was  able  to  arise.  In  two  days  he  went  to 
work  again.  A  month  afterwards,  he  walked  two  miles  to  consult  his  surgeon.  His 
neck  was  stiff,  there  was  a  protuberance  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  with  some  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  but  no  paralysis.  One  year  after  the  accident  he  died  from  dropsy.  The 
autopsy  showed  fractures  of  the  atlas  and  odontoid  process,  with  displacement  of  some 
pieces  forward  against  the  pharynx;  the  occipital  bone  had  settled  down  on  the  axis, 
and  formed  a  new  joint ;  the  spinal  cord  was  unhurt.  The  spinal  foramen  in  the  first 
and  second  vertebra?  is  quite  large  ;  and,  therefore,  these  bones  may  be  extensively 
damaged  without  seriously  injuring  the  spinal  cord. 

Mr.  R.  Debenham'  also  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  odontoid  process  was  fractured, 
and  recovery  followed.  The  subject  was  a  shoemaker,  and  the  lesion  was  verified  by 
dissection  two  years  after  the  accident.  Cases  in  which  the  odontoid  process  was  spon- 
taneously fractured,  that  is,  fractured  in  consecjuence  of  disease,  have  been  reported  by 
Hyrtl,  by  Else,  and  by  Flint ;  and,  in  each  instance,  death  occurred  instantaneously.' 

Professor  Stephen  Smith,  in  an  article  on  "  Fracture  of  the  Odontoid  Pro- 
cess,"* has  collected  twenty-two  cases.  Six  occurred  spontaneously,  in  con- 
sequence of  disease,  and  all  ended  fatally  except  one,  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
bone  was  discharged  through  the  throat ;  four  were  gunshot  cases,  all  fatal ; 
seven  were  causotl  by  external  violence,  all  likewise  fatal ;  five  were  cases  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  bone  had  been  discharged,  with  four  recoveries  and 
one  death  ;  aggregating  but  five  recoveries  and  seventeen  deaths.  Dr.  Smith 
has  found,  by  experiment,  that,  although  the  odontoid  process  is  not  fractured 
by  being  driven  against  the  transverse  ligament  on  the  anterior  arch  of  the 
atlas,  the  odontoid  ligaments  combined  are  stronger  than  the  odontoid  process, 
and  "  that  the  efficient  agents  in  this  fracture  are  the  odontoid  ligaments."  The 
odontoid  process  has  been  fractured  from  violence  directly  applied;  and  from 
external  violence  indirectly  applied,  e.g.,  to  the  forehead,  to  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  to  the  back  part  of  the  neck.  The  symptoms  of  this  accident 
are  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  neck,  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  first  and 
second  vertebne,  and  a  protuberance  in  the  pharynx  at  the  same  region  ;  but, 
probably,  the  chief  symptom  is  that  the  patient  carries  the  hea<l  supported 
on  the  two  hands.  This  symptom,  however,  has  been  observed  in  cases  where 
the  occipito-atloid  articulation, that  is,  the  articidatio  capitis,  has  been  disruptetl, 

'  Morlico-Chiriirgical  Transactions,  vol.  xx.  p.  78. 

«  London  Hosp.  I^'.ports,  vol.  iv.  p.  210. 

*  V.  Bevan  (Dublin  Med.  Press,  February,  1863)  reports  a  case  in  which  there  was  fracture  of 
the  odontoid  process,  perfect  anchylosis  of  its  apex  with  the  occipital  bone,  and  partial  luxation 
forward  of  the  atlas.      (New  Syd.  Soc.  Year-book,  ISW,  p.  280.) 

«  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  October,  1871,  pp.  338-58. 
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as  well  as  in  cases  where  tlie  boties  fornjiiig  the  atlo-axoid  articulations  have 
been  broken  ;  and,  generally,  it  denotes  that  either  the  atlas,  or  the  axis,  or 
both  of  these  bones  are  fractured.' 

"  Latent  Fracture  of  the  Spine^'"  as  Mr.  Simon  has  denominated  an  important 
lesion  of  the  spinal  colunui  which  occasionally  })rescnts  itself  to  surgeons, 
must  also  be  considered  in  connection  with  those  fractures  of  the  vertebrae 
which  are  attended  by  but  little  or  no  dis[)lacement  of  the  fragments.  In  the 
examples  of  so-called  latent  fracture  of  the  vertebra^  the  s[»inal  cord  is  not  at 
all  affected  l)y  concussion,  nor  by  contusion,  nor  is  it  compressed  t)y  dis}»laced 
bone,  nor  by  extravasated  blood.  The  breach,  in  these  cases,  usually  consists 
of  a  linear  fracture  through  the  body  of  a  cervical  or  a  dorsal  vertebra.  On 
the  withdrawal  of  the  force  which  fissures  the  bone,  the  fragments  at  once 
spring  back  into  place  again.  The  patient  complains  only  of  pain,  soreness, 
and  stiffness  in  the  injured  part  of  the  spine,  for  some  days;  and,  perhaps, 
having  returned  to  work,  continues  at  the  same  until  the  symptoms  of  sup- 
purative inflammation  present  themselves  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  and 
until  an  abscess  forms  in  the  spinal  canal  between  the  theca  vertebralis  and 
the  bone,  as  well  as  external  to  the  bone,  in  the  same  locality.  These  cases 
are  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  circumscribed  abscess  occurring  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  in  consel:j[uence  of  a  linear  fracture  of  the  skull, 
which  have  often  been  observed  in  latent  injuries  of  the  head.  As  subcra- 
nial abscesses  not  unfrequently  cause  death,  per  se,  by  compressing  the  brain, 
even  so  these  cases  may  terminate  in  death  by  compression  of  the  spinal  cord, 
without  the  occurrence  of  that  diffused  traumatic  spinal  meningitis  or  myelitis 
which  often  supervenes,  as  we  have  already  shown,  in  cases  of  vertebral  frac- 
ture or  dislocation.  Mr.  Simon'  relates  an  instructive  example  of  the  spinal 
lesion  in  question  : — 

A  g;irl,  aged  18,  injured  her  neck  by  falling,  in  the  dark,  about  twelve  feet  down  an 
embankment.  At  first  she  was  stunned.  Afterward  she  walked  home,  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles.  She  resumed  work,  and  remained  thereat  for  eleven  days.  She 
entered  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  accident,  on  account  of  severe 
pain  in  her  neck,  with  fever,  etc.  No  displacement  nor  irregularity  of  the  spine  could 
be  detected.  There  was  no  anjesthesia  nor  paralysis.  Her  complaints  of  pain  and 
tenderness  were  vague.  She  chiefly  spoke  of  suffering  between  the  shoulders;  turning 
over  into  a  prone  position  in  bed  was  accomplished  slowly,  stiffly,  and  with  cries.  Early 
on  the  sixteenth  day,  she  complained  of  numbness  and  twitching  in  her  limbs,  particu- 
larly in  the  lower;  in  the  evening,  voluntary  motion  was  lost  completely  in  the  legs,  and 
nearly  in  the  arms  ;  sensibility  was  likewise  very  much  impaired  in  both.  Delirium, 
"jumping  of  the  legs,"  and  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  high  fever 
now  appeared.  On  the  eighteenth  day  she  died.  Autopsy,  30  hours  atter  death — "  A 
horizontal  line  of  fracture  was  found  traversing  the  body  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra, 
just  above  its  inferior  surface.  Beyond  a  very  little  gaping  in  front,  which  would  allow 
the  edge  of  a  scalpel  to  be  insinuated  flatly  between  the  fragments,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  displacement ;  and  the  posterior  common  ligament  was  untorn.  The  spinal 
canal  contained  between  the  osseous  walls  and  the  dura  mater  [theca  vertebralis]  a  large 
quantity  of  pus,  which,  from  two  inches  below  tiie  foramen  magnum,  descended  the 
whole  length  of  the  cord.  At  the  several  intervertebral  holes  it  had  crept  somewhat 
along  the  issuing  nerve-she^ths,  and,  between  the  first  and  second  dorsal  vertebra;  liiid 

'  But  fracture  of  the  axis  unattonded  by  any  notable  displacement  may  prove  quickly  fatal, 
by  causing  heuiorrhage  into  the  spinal  canal,  and  C()ini>ression  of  the  spinal  cord  therefrom,  as 
happ<Mied  in  the  following  instance  :  Arnott  (Lancet,  1851)  rejtorted  the  case  of  a  man,  aged 
74,  injured  in  the  neck  by  falling  down  stairs.  There  was  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities, 
but  not  of  the  lower.  In  one  hour  death  ensued.  Dissection  showe<l  fracture  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  axis  ;  the  fragment  was  wedged  in  between  the  axis  and  the  third  vertebra.  There 
was  efTusion  of  blood  in  tlie  vertebral  canal.    (Ashhurst.) 

'  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  vol.  vi.  p.  42. 
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actually  fnifrprod,  following  the  siibilivisioii  of"  the  first  dorsiil  norvp,  so  as  to  8f)rf'ad 
amoiifT  tlif  t'xti'rior  parts.  These  hurrowings  of  matter  were  cut  into  before  the  [spi- 
nal] cjinal  was  opened.  .  .  .  The  outer  surface  of  the  [spinal]  dura  uiater  was 
roufjhened  by  inflammatory  deposits  ;  but  none  were  found  within  it ;  nor  was  there  any. 
softening,  or  microscopical  change  in  the  spinal  cord.  No  other  disease  was  discov- 
ered." 

Tlie  fi-aoturc  of  tlie  seventh  cervical  vertcl^ra  was  called  latent,  or  concealed, 
in  this  case,  because  it  was  not  attended  by  deformity,  nor  by  any  other 
symptom  of  special  import,  for  a  considerable  nund)er  of  days.  Meanwhile, 
the  coimective  tissue  lying  between  the  theca  vertebral  is  and  the  bone  became 
intiamed,  commencing  at  the  fracture,  and  jturulent  matter  in  great  quantity 
was  formed  and  collected  in  this  tissue,  whereby  the  spinal  cord  was  com- 
pressed through  the  medium  of  the  theca;  but  life  was  not  destroyed  until 
the  intra-vertebral  abscess  had  burrowed  upward  far  enough  to  compress  and 
paralyze  the  respiratory  centres,  thus  arresting  completely  the  respiratory 
movements  and  causing  death  by  asphyxia.  The  abscess  external  to  the  spi- 
nal colunm  was  not  large  in  this  case.  In  other  instances,  liowever,  the  exte- 
rior abscess  is  found  to  be  quite  large,  and  to  burrow  extensively  in  the  soft 
parts  around  the  spinal  column,  as  was  noted  in  the  following  instance  : — 

Sir  B.  C.  Brodie^  mentions  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  45,  who  fell  from  a  scaffold  and 
injured  his  back.  There  was  paralysis,  followed  by  convulsions.  Death  ensued  nine 
weeks  after  the  accident.  Dissection  showed  fracture  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra ; 
the  spinal  cord  was  compressed  and  softened  ;  an  abscess  arising  from  the  seat  of  the 
fracture  extended  into  the  posterior  mediastinum.  (Ashhurst.) 

It  is  not  the  fracture  itself  which  destroys  life  in  these  cases  of  latent  ver- 
tebral injury,  but  the  consecutive  inflammation  and  abscess;  and,  if  these 
untoward  consequences  of  such  injuries  be  averted,  complete  recovery  will 
ensue.  The  symptoms  directly  after  the  injury,  in  cases  of  latent  fracture 
of  the  spinal  column,  closely  resemble  those  which  are  met  with  in  sprains 
or  wrenches  of  the  vertebral  joints,  caused  by  blows  on  the  back,  falling,  etc. 

Mr.  Bryant^  mentions,  in  point,  the  case  of  a  woman  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital, 
under  Mr.  Cock's  care,  for  some  injury  of  the  back  caused  by  falling  out  of  a  window, 
*'  Beyond  the  contusion,  no  injury  conld  be  made  out."  She  died,  however,  of  cerebral 
disease  sixteen  days  after  the  accident.  Dissection  showed  that  the  last  dorsal  and 
three  upper  lumbar  vertebraj  were  fractured  through  their  bodies,  but  not  displaced  ; 
one  or  two  Sj)inous  processes  were  also  fractured.  The  spinal  marrow  was  uninjured. 
The  fact  of  there  being  no  displacement  of  the  broken  bones,  and  no  injury  of  the  spinal 
cord,  had  prevented  the  making  of  a  correct  diagnosis  in  this  case. 

But  examples,  such  as  this,  of  vertebral  fracture  wherein  the  diagnosis  is 
not  made  until  the  post-mortem  examination,  are  not  uiu-omnKMi.  It  is, 
therefore,  rather  important  for  the  surgeon  to  bear  the  latter  fact  in  mind 
while  treating  cases  of  supposed  sprains,  wrenches,  and  twists  of  tbe  vertebral 
joints,  and  to  enforce,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  that  absolute  quietude  of  body — that 
freedom  from  all  movement,  particularly  in  the  injured  portion  of  the  spinal 
column — which  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  consolidation  of  the  fracture 
without  accident,  should  this  lesion  perchance  be  jtresent. 

In  cases  of  vertebral  fracture  occurring  in  the  dorsal  region,  it  should  be 
stated  that  dis]»lacement  of  the  fragments  is  measurably  prevented  by  the 
ribs  acting  as  splints  placed  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column.  In  the  lumbar 
region,  likewise,  the  great  lumbar  muscles  may  act  powerfully  in  the  way  of 
preventing  and  removing  displacement,  in  cases  of  vertebral  fracture  unat- 
tended by  dishx-ation,  as  the  following  exanq)le  will  show: — 

•  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xx.  «  Op.  cit.,  p.  202. 
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Fig.  775. 


Pnre  or  simple  transvorsfi  fracture  of 
the  first  luiiibar  vertobra,  caused  by  the 
limb  of  a  tree  falling  upou  the  loius  aud 
back  of  a  solUier.  (Spec.  149,  Sect.  I, 
A.  M.  M. 


Corporal  Jolin  B.,  Company  C,  lOtli  New  York  Voliintct'r.s,  Marcli  11,  180.'),  at 
Ilatclicr's  Iviiii,  Va.,  was  struck  across  tin'  doi>al  and  luinlnir  rcjrions  hv  tlie  f'allin«»^ 
limb  of  a  tree  vvliicli  liad  been  severed  l)y  a  shell,  lie 
was  knocked  senseless,  and  reniainf('.  so  an  hour  or 
more,  until  he  was  awakened  l)y  the  joltinp;  of  tiie  am- 
bulance that  carried  hinj  to  regimental  headcjuarters. 
On  retraining  consciousness,  he  was  iniable  to  move 
the  lower  portion  of  his  body,  and  complained  of  pain 
in  the  same  parts.  He  was  cu[)[)ed,  and  had  mustard 
ap})lied  to  the  calves  of  his  legs  and  to  the  spinal 
region.  The  symptoms  still  continuing,  he  was  blis- 
tered, and  the  blisters  were  dressed  with  lint.  On  the 
19tli,  he  entered  Finley  Hospital,  at  Washington;  he 
was  then  semi-comato.se  ;  there  was  com})lete  motor 
paraplegia,  but  sensation  was  perfect.  There  was 
some  I'ebrile  action,  pulse  full  and  bounding,  and  very 
severe  diarrhoea;  feces  and  urine  passed  involuntarily; 
both  legs  were  very  cold,  the  left  slightly  more  than 
the  right ;  skin  moist,  the  blistered  parts  on  each  leg 
were  suppurating  slightly.  The  ])arts  in  the  region  of 
the  sacrum  were  gangrenous.  Opiates  were  given  at 
night,  and  chlorides  used  to  cleanse  the  gangrenous 
sore  over  the  sacrum.  Under  the  administration  of 
astringents,  the  diarrhoea  ceased  by  the  2r)tli.  The 
patient,  however,  continued  to  sink,  and  died  on  the 
29th,  apparently  from  exhaustion  (septicaemia?). 

Autopsy The  first  lumbar  vertebi'a  was  found  fractured  entirely  through  it-s  body 

at  the  upper  third  (Fig.  770),  with  each  pedicle  broken,  and  the  left  transverse  and 
spinous  processes  injpinging  against  the  spinal  cord,  which  was  lacerated  at  the  lumbo- 
dorsal  junction.  Tlie  spinal  meninges  were  torn  entirely  across,  excepting  a  few  fibres 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  were  congested  above  and  below  the  rent.  Blood-clots 
were  found  diffused  in  the  tissues  around  the  fracture.  The  spinal  cord  was  lacerated 
in  a  singular  manner,  and  a  wood-cut  representing  it  (Fig.  792)  is  given  on  p.  803. 

In  this  example,  the  fracture  of  the  vertebral  column,  although  it  extended 
completely  through  the  same  (Fig.  775),  and  constituted  a  false  point  of  motion, 
appears  to  have  not  been  recognized  until  the  examination  after  death.  The 
principal  cause  of  this  failure  to  make  a  diagnosis,  appears  to  have  been  the 
tact  that  there  was  no  appreciable  displacement.  Thus,  the  spinal  symptoms 
were  supposed  to  arise  from  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  tlie  illusion 
itself  was  furthered  by  the  fact  that  the  paralj^sis  was  motor,  but  not  sensory. 
The  occurrence  of  displacement  seems  to  have  been  prevented  by  the  action 
of  the  lumbar  muscles. 

Three  ca.ses  of  pure  fracture  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertcbrje  are  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bryant.^  In  one  of  them  the  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal  vertebra3  were  comminuted  ; 
in  anotlier,  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  were  fractured  through  their  bodies  and  lamina? ; 
and,  in  the  third,  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  three  upper  lumbar  vertebra?  were  extensively 
broken.  In  one  of  them  certainly,  and  in  all  of  them  possibly,  no  displacement  was  to  be 
detected  by  an  external  examination.  The  fragments  appear  to  have  been  held  in  posi- 
tion by  the  ribs,  and  by  the  great  muscles  which  are  in  relation  with  the  spinal  column 
in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions. 

But  in  other  instances  of  pure  dorsal  and  lumbar  fractures,  the  displace- 
ment of  the  fragments  is  such  that  it  can  readily  be  perceived  on  making  an 
external  examination.     For  exam})lc  : — 

Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow*  gives  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  aged  19,  who  jumped  from  a 


'  New  Syd.  Soc.  Retrospect,  1867-8,  p.  276. 
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second-story  window,  and  aliplitcd  upon  her  buttocks,  thereby  fracfurin{»  her  spine. 
There  was  a  projection  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae  and  paralysis.  The  latter  dimin- 
ished after  two  weeks,  and  partial  recovery  ensued.  In  eight  and  a  half  months,  how- 
ever, she  died  of  phthisis.  The  autopsy  showed  fractures  of  the  last  dorsal  and  of  the 
first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae ;  the  spinal  cord  was  compressed;  provisional  callus 
liiid  formed.  (Ashhiirst.)  It  is  worthy  of  special  note,  in  this  csise,  that  the  j)alient  par- 
tially recovered,  and  that  the  disease  which  caused  her  death  was  not  connected  with 
the  injury. 

Fractures  combined  with  dislocation  often  occur  in  the  dorsal  region.  They 
ti^enerally  take  place  between  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebrae. 
In  such  cases  the  body  of  the  superior  vertebra  is  usually  dislocated  forward, 
and  the  body  of  the  inferior  vertebra  fractured  ;  the  arch  of  the  inferior  ver- 
tebra is,  as  a  rule,  also  broken.  (Bryant.)  A  specimen  showing  dislm-ation 
of  the  tirst,  and  fracture  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  taken  from  a  patient 
who  had  survived  the  accident  for  three  and  a  half  years,  is  described  and 
figured  by  Mr.  W.  Wagstaffe.' 

Fractures  of  the  spivoiis  processes^  unattended  by  dislocation  or  by  frac- 
ture of  any  other  portions  of  the  vertebrce,  that  is,  pure  fractures  of  the 
spinous  processes,  not  unfrequently  occur.  They  are  met  with  in  the  cervical, 
the  dorsal,  and  the  lumbar  regions  alike,  and  are  always  caused  by  the  direct 
application  of  force.  They  may  be  simple  or  compound  ;  and  compound 
fractures  of  the  spinous  processes  are  often  caused  by  the  impact  of  small- 
arm  missiles.  Generally,  pure  fractures  of  the  spinous  processes  are  not 
attended  by  spinal  paralysis.  AVhen,  however,  spinal  symptoms  are  present, 
in  such  cases,  they  usually  arise  from  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  though, 
in  some  rare  instances,  they  have  been  found  to  be  due  to  compression  of  the 
spinal  cord  by  extravasated  blood.  Generally,  pure  fractures  of  the  spinous 
processes,  whether  simple  or  compound,  terminate  in  recovery  without  giving 
nmch  trouble.  I  have  seen  a  considerable  immber  of  examples  belonging 
to  the  latter  categoiy,^  and  cannot  now  call  to  mind  any  case  among  them 
that  did  not  end  favorably.  In  one  instance,  there  was  severe  concussion  of 
the  spinal  cord  also,  and  a  fragment  of  the  broken  spinous  process  exfoliated. 
The  experience  of  other  observers  supports  the  view  that  pure  fractures  of 
the  spinous  processes  generally  terminate  in  recovery  without  much  difficulty. 

Sir  A.  Cooper^  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  injured  by  thrusting  his  head  between  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel.  There  was  distortion  of  the  spine,  and  fracture  of  three  or  four 
spinous  processes,  but  no  paralysis.  "  He  quickly  recovered  without  any  particular 
attention."     The  deformity,  however,  remained.    (Ashhurst.) 

"  When  I  was  a  dresser,"  says  Mr.  Bryant,  "  I  saw  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  spinous 
processes  of  three  cervical  vertebra?  associated  with  a  temporary  paralysis  ;  and,  in  this 
instance,  complete  recovery  ensued  ;  I  have  since  successfully  treated  a  case  of  frac- 
ture and  displacement  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  without 
paralysis.  ...  I  have  seen  also  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrte  with  lateral  displacement,  the  injury  having  been 
treated  for  some  months  previously  as  a  sinn)le  contusion  of  the  back.  In  this  case,  no 
l»aralysis  existed  or  other  spinal  symptoms."* 

On  the  other  hand,  when  perchance  the  broken-oft*  portion  of  the  spinous 
process  gets  impacted  between  the  lamiiue,  and  presses  upon  the  spinal  cord, 
death  sontetimes  quickly  ensues. 

>  Trans,  of  the  Patliolog.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  xxi.  p.  327. 
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For  example,  Mr.  Erichsen  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  admitted  into  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital,  with  an  injury  of  the  neck,  tiie  nature  of  which  could  not  be 
accurately  ascertained.  She  was  in  no  way  paralyzed,  but  kept  her  head  in  an  im- 
movably tixed  jKJsition.  A  few  days  after  admission,  wiiilst  sitting  up  in  bed,  being 
startled  by  a  noise,  she  suddenly  turned  jjer  head,  and  fell  back  dead.  Dissection  showed 
that  the  sjtinous  process  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  was  broken  off  short  at  its  root, 
and  was  impacted  in  such  a  way  between  the  arches  of  this  and  the  arches  of  the  fourth 
vertebra  as  to  compress  the  cord.'  The  impaction  of  the  fragment  and  the  compression 
of  the  spinal  cord  probably  occurred  at  the  instant  of  the  involuntary  movement  of  the 
head. 

I  have  already  presented,  in  a  foot-note,  a  somewhat  similar  case  of  Mr.  Arnott's, 
in  which  a  man,  aged  74,  fell  down  stairs  and  injured  his  neck.  There  was  paralysis 
of  the  upper  extremities,  but  not  of  the  lower.  In  one  hour  death  ensued.  Dissection 
showed  that  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis  was  fractured,  and  that  the  fragment  was 
wedged  in  between  the  axis  and  the  third  vertebra  ;  <here  was  also  effusion  of  blood  in 
tiie  vertebral  canal,  which  probably  caused  death  by  compressing  the  cord.  Notwith- 
standing these  exceptions,  the  rule  concerning  the  result  in  cases  of  pure  fracture  of 
the  spinous  processes,  is  as  already  stated,  namely,  that  they  generally  end  in  recovery. 
Professor  Agnew  mentions  the  case  of  a  young  man,  under  his  own  care,  in  which  the 
detached  {>ortion  of  a  spinous  process  remained  for  several  months  movable,  finally 
became  necrosed,  and  was  discharged  through  a  sinus.* 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis  of  Fractures  of  the  Vertebrre. — TVhen  the  fracture 
is  eoinpoiind,  as  it  is  in  cases  where  small-arm  missiles  break  the  spinal 
columti,  the  diagnosis  can  generally  be  settled  with  certainty  by  exploring 
the  wound  with  tlie  finger.  In  cases  where  the  aperture  in  the  integuments 
is  not  large  enough  to  admit  a  finger,  e.  g.^  wounds  made  by  buckshot  and 
small  pistol-balls,  the  ex[)loration  may  be  made  with  the  porcelain-tipped 
probe  of  Xehiton,  or  with  the  ordinary  bullet-probe,  and  thus,  likewise,  the 
lesion  of  bone,  if  it  be  })resent,  can  generally  be  made  out.  In  cases  where 
the  orifice  of  the  wound  is  too  far  away  from  the  spinal  column  to  admit  of 
examining  it  with  a  finger  in  the  wound,  the  exploration  must  be  made  with 
a  probe,  in  order  to  determine  whether  there  rs  a  fracture  of  the  vertebrce  or 
not ;  and,  in  case  there  is,  what  part  or  parts  of  the  vertebrte  are  broken. 

Simple  fractures  of  the  spinous  processes  are  attended  by  the  following 
phenomena:  Ecchymosis  of  the  integuments  covering  the  seat  of  fracture, 
pain  and  tenderness  under  pressure,  also  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  with  dis- 
placement and  abnormal  mobility  of  the  broken  spinous  processes.  If 
these  be  grasped  by  the  thumb  and  fingers,  they  can  be  swayed  from  side  to 
side,  and  the  grating  of  the  broken  surfaces  against  each  other  will  be  felt 
by  both  patient  and  surgeon,  as  these  movements  of  the  broken-otf  portions 
of  the  s{)inous  processes  are  made.  But  abnormal  mobility  may  be  imparted 
to  the  spinous  processes  from  fractures  of  the  corresponding  pairs  of  lami- 
nae to  which  they  are  attached,  as  was  noted  in  at  least  one  of  the  cases  above 
mentioned.  Mobility  of  the  spinous  processes  arising  from  this  cause,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  mobility  arising  from  fracture 
of  the  processes  themselves,  inasmuch  as  there  are  essential  difierences  be- 
tween the  false  points  of  motion  in  the  two  cases ;  and  no  one  having  once 
had  his  attention  called  to  the  subject,  would  be  likely  to  mistake  the  abnor- 
mal mobility  of  the  vertebral  spines  which  may  result  from  fractures  of  the 
laminte  they  are  attached  to,  for  that  which  results  from  fractures  of  the 
spinous  processes  themselves.  Again,  when  tlie  jiatient  bends  the  injured 
part  of  the  spine  strongly  forward,  and  thus  greatly  increases  the  tension  of 
the  integuments  over  it,  as  well  as  the  disposition  of  the  spinous  processes 

'  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  p.  291,  Am.  ed.  1854.  *  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  825 
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to  sepnrnto  from  each  otlicr,  the  (leforiuity  is  corroppoiuliiiirly  incrca^-d  and 
the  sutrorings  are  convspoiurnigl}'  aggravated,  in  cases  where  the  Hpinous 
jirooesses  ai*e  fracture(h 

Siinj)le  fracture  of  the  lamirxr^  witli  displacement  forward  of  the  fragment 
enil)racc'd  hetween  the  two  lines  of  fracture,  may  be  produced  by  a  blow 
upon  the  ?;pinous  process  which  springs  from  them.  This  lesion  is  denoted 
by  ecchymosis  of  the  integuments,  by  local  ]»ain,  stiuifcss,  and  tenderneBS 
under  pressure,  by  dei)ression  of  the  broken  lamiuie  themselves  as  well  as  of 
the  spinous  process  attached  to  them,  and  by  feeling  the  broken  lamiujo  move 
when  the  corresponding  spinous  process  is  moved  from  side  to  side.  In  such 
cases,  the  spinal  cord  is  liable  to  Ije  seriously  injured  by  the  depressed  frag- 
ments of  the  bi'oken  lamiuii" ;  and,  therefore,  the  symittoms  of  sj»inal  paralysis 
are  usually  present  whenever  the  lamina'  arc  fractured.  In  such  cases,  too, 
the  patients  themselves  will  .feel  the  grating  of  the  fragments,  and  will  be 
likely  to  inform  the  surgeon  to  that  eftect  if  inquiry  be  made  concerning  it. 
Moreover,  the  surgeon  should  be  very  careful  in  regard  to  making  pressure 
upon  the  spinous  processes  and  bending  them  from  side  to  side,  in  such  cases, 
lest  he  may  himself  crush  the  spinal  cord,  or  do  some  other  irreparable  injury 
to  it.  Oftentimes,  the  spinal  cord  is  severely  injured  by  the  accident  itself,  in 
such  cases,  as  the  following  examples  will  show: — 

Dr.  T.  B.  LadfP  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  30,  whose  neck  was  injured  by  being 
tlirown  in  wrestling,  etc.  There  were  paralysis,  pain,  fever,  and  dyspn'jca  before  death, 
wliich  occurred  thirty-six  and  one-half  days  after  the  injury.  Dissection  revealed 
a  fracture  of  the  arch  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra;  the  spinal  cord  itself  was  com- 
pressed and  disorganized.  (Ashhurst.)  The  spinal  cord  appears  to  have  been  severely 
compressed  by  the  fractured  lamina?,  and  disorganized  by  ascending  myelitis.  No  doubt 
death  was  preceded  by  diaphragmatic  breathing  and  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles, 
in  consequence  of  the  respiratory  centres  being  invaded  by  the  myelitis.  Likewise, 
Professor  Hamilton  mentions  in  his  excellent  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations, 
the  case  of  a  man,  aged  40,  injured  by  a  balustrade  striking  on  his  neck  and  head. 
There  was  paralysis,  pain,  etc. ;  and,  in  thirty-six  hours,  death  ensued.  Dissection 
showed  fracture  of  the  arch  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra ;  the  cord  was  compressed. 
It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  this  case,  death  was  directly  caused  by  acute  ascending 
myelitis. 

Simple  fractures  of  the  bodies,  pedicles,  transverse,  and  articular  processes 
of  the  vertebras  are  more  deeply  covered  up  by  muscles,  fasciae,  and  inteiru- 
ments,  than  the  fractures  just  discussed ;  and,  therefore,  are  diagnosticated  with 
much  greater  ditHculty.  Generally,  they  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other 
with  certainty  during  life.  They  are  attended  by  the  follow^ing  symptoms : 
Impairment  of  function,  pain,  and  tenderness  under  pressure  at  the  seat  of 
fracture,  subtegumentary  extravasation  of  blood,  more  or  less  displacement  of 
the  fragments  (sometimes  it  is  very  slight),  and  crepitus.  The  last-mentioned 
is  the  most  important  of  all  the  signs;  and,  when  distinctly  felt,  it  removes 
all  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  fracture.  But,  while  it  is  not  allowable 
for  surgeons  to  flex  and  extend,  or  to  rotate  and  compress,  the  spinal  columns 
of  their  patients  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  a  manual  exami- 
nation, whether  there  be  crepitus,  nevertheless,  this  point  can  generally  be 
settled  by  asking  the  patients  themselves  whether  they  have  felt  the  '^i^rating" 
of  broken  boners  in  the  injured  part,  and  by  ai)plying  a  flexible  stethoscope, 
or  the  hand,  over  the  injured  place,  while  the  })atient  is  being  turned  over 
in  bed  in  order  for  the  nurse  to  cleanse  the  private  parts,  or  while  lie  is 
being  moved  for  any  other  necessary  cause.  Thus,  the  surgeon  by  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  miike  a  manual  examination,  can  generally  settle  the 

'  Boston  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  1852. 
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question  of  crepitus,  witliout  violating  any  canon  of  liis  art.  The  followinu; 
examples  will  illustrate  in  a  useful  manner  the  symptomatology  of  these 
vertebral  fractures : — 

Dr.  F.  II.  Hamilton,  Jr.,'  reports  tlie  case  of  a  soldier,  wlio  fell  twenty  feet,  strikinj^ 
his  neck.  Tliere  were  crepitus  over  tlie  second  and  sixtli  (;ervical  vertehric,  with  slij^lit 
pain  and  paralysis,  and  a  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh,  unpcrceived  by  tlie  patient. 
Death  ensued  forty  hours  aiter  tlie  accident.  Dissection  sliowed  fractin-es  of  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  second  and  tlie  third,  and  a  longitu<liiial  fracture  of  the  hody  of 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebra;  the  spinal  cord  was  compressed.  (Ashliurst.)  Dr.  Hiram 
A.  Prout*  mentions  the  case  of  a  man,  ajrcd  30,  wlio  was  injured  in  the  neck  whih; 
wrestling.  There  were  paralysis,  pain,  and  crepitus  over  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra;  and, 
forty-eijiht  hours  after  the  casualty,  death  occurred.  Dissection  revealed  a  fracture 
of  tlie  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  the  spinal  cord  compressed,  and  an  effusion  of  lilood  in  the 
spinal  canal.  (Ashliurst.)  Professor  Hamilton,  in  his.  excellent  Treatise  on  Fractures 
and  Dislocations,  refers  to  the  case  of  a  man,  injured  in  the  neck  by  being  thrown  back- 
ward from  a  wagon,  and  striking  his  head.  There  was  paralysis,  with  cre|)itus  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cervical  region ;  and  his  breathing  nearly  ceased  when  he  was  turned  over 
upon  his  face.  Forty-eight  hours  after  the  accident,  death  ensued.  There  was  no  autopsy. 
Paul  Belchei-*  relates  the  case  of  a  sawyer,  aged  37,  who  fell  from  a  cart  while  drunk. 
He  was  stunned  and  had  a  scalp-wound.  There  were  pain,  |)aralysis,  and  priapism.  On 
the  next  day,  crepitus  over  the  first  and  second  dorsal  vertehraj  was  noted.  He  died 
fifteen  days  after  the  injury.  Dissection  showed  fractures  of  the  first  and  second  dorsal 
vertebne  ;  a  small  clot  in  the  spinal  canal ;  the  theca  vertebralis  torn  ;  and  the  spinal 
cord  difiluent.  (Ashliurst.)  In  this  case,  intra-sjiinal  hemorrhage  arose  from  the  injury, 
as  in  Prout's  case  just  mentioned.  It  seems  that  a  myelitis  also  arose  from  the  injury, 
which  disorganized  the  spinal  cord  and  destroyed  life. 

Simple  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  vcrtebrre  have  been  met  with  most 
often  in  the  parts  of  the  spinal  column  which  allow  the  greatest  range  of 
motion,  to  wit,  between  the  third  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrte,  between  the 
eleventh  dorsal  and  second  lumbar,  and  between  the  fourth  lumbar  and  the 
sacrum. 

The  direction  of  these  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  may  be  trans- 
verse, oblique,  or  vertical.  The  oblique  and  vertical  lines  of  fracture  nu\y  pass 
through  the  bodies  of  two  or  three  vertebrae  successively.  Sometimes  the  lines 
run  in  several  ditferent  directions  in  the  same  vertebra,  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  fracture  is  comminuted.  The  lines  of  fracture  may  sinmltaneously  extend 
through  the  laininiB  or  pedicles,  as  well  as  through  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra'. 
"When  the  direction  is  oblique,  Malgaigne  thinks  that  the  fracture  always 
extends  from  above  downward  and  from  behind  forward,  and  constitutes  a 
sort  of  inclined  plane,  down  which  the  ujiper  fragment  slides,  unless  it  is 
restrained  by  the  vertebral  ligaments,  ^hilgaigne's  views  on  this  point  are 
supported  by  the  observations  of  other  surgeons.  This  is  the  chief  way  in 
which  displacement  results  from  fractures  through  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  .say  that  the  displacement  arising  fvom  frartu res 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  which  arises  from  luxations  of  the  l)odies  of  the 
vertebrae.  It  is  likewise  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  displacement  aris- 
ing from  fractures  may  be  attended  with  an  overlait[)ing  of  the  lower  fragment, 
caused  by  the  sliding  downward  and  forward  of  the  upper  fragment,  and  that 
an  appreciable  shortening'  of  the  spinal  column  may  be  produced  in  this 
manner.  When  shortening  of  any  part  of  the  spinal  column  is  caused  by  ver- 
tebral injury,  it  affords  undoubted  evidence,  not  only  that  there  is  fracture, 
but  also  that  the  fracture  involves  the  body  of  one,  or  more  than  one,  vertebra 
at  that  part.     The  following  example  will  usefully  illustrate  this  point: — 

'  American  Med.  Times,  N.  S.,  vol.  viii.  *  American  Jouru.  Med.  Sciences,  1837. 

3  British  Med.  Journal,  18G2. 
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Dr.  T.  G.  Morton'  reports  tlu^  caso,  of  a  young  man,  aged  10,  Injured  by  falling  into 
(lie  liold  oi  a  vessel,  and  striking  his  head  and  neck.  Tiie  n(;ck  was  sliortened,  anil  the 
head  thrown  forward.  There  were  pain,  paralysis,  and  priapism,  with  "symptoms  of 
concussion."  In  ten  days  death  ensued.  Dissection  siiowed  fractures  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebra;;  partial  dislocation  of  the  fifth  ;  the  spinal  cord  was 
cdinpressed,  and  tliere  were  blood-dots  in  the  vertebral  canal.  (Ashhurst.)  To  the 
symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  already  mcMilioned,  shortening  of  the 
spinal  column,  when  it  is  caused  by  vertebral  injury,  must,  therefore  be  added. 

By  the  displacement  of  the  fragments,  which  results  from  certain  fractures 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebiw,  the  sjtiiial  cord  may  be  bruised,  compressed,  or 
even  severeii ;  and,  in  this  way,  spinal  paralt/sis,  pj-iapism,  retention  of  vrine 
and  feces,  bed-sores,  etc.,  are  not  unfrecjuently  produced.  But  spinal  paralysis, 
api)caring  coincidently  with  the  accident  which  causes  the  fractuie,  is  quite 
as  likely  to  arise  from  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  as  from  compression 
thereof;  for  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra?  are  often  attended  by  con- 
cussion of  the  spinal  cord — nnich  oftener,  I  fancy,  than  luxations.  When 
si)iiial  paralysis  begins  a  few  hours  after  the  accident,  in  the  lower  extremities, 
and  creeps  gradually  upward,  it  is  generally  due  to  extravasation  of  blood 
within  the  theca  vertebralis.  Many  examples  have  already  been  presented.* 
When  spinal  paralysis  begins  at  a  later  period,  it  is  oiten  causetl  by  spinal 
meningitis  or  myelitis.'  But  much  displacement  of  the  fragments,  withoid 
the  occurrence  of  spinal  paralysis,  has  often  been  observed  in  cases  where  the 
lower  dorsal  and  the  lumbar  vertebrse  were  fractured.  For  example,  Mr. 
Shaw^  reports  four  cases  in  which  the  lower  dorsal  and  the  upper  lumbar 
vertebrae  were  fractured,  and  the  fragments  much  displaced,  without  causing 
any  spinal  paralysis.  These  patients  all  recovered  more  or  less  completely. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  spinal  cord,  having  progressively  dimi- 
nished in  size  in  the  dorsal  region,  terminates  in  adults  in  a  rounded 
point  at  the  first  or  second  lumbar  vertebra,  after  sending  oft'  the  cauda 
equina;  in  children,  at  birth,  it  extends  to  the  middle  of  the  third  lumbar 
vertebra,  and,  in  the  embryo,  is  prolonged  as  far. as  the  coccyx.  Dr.  Bennett* 
relates  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  from  direct  violence, 
without  the  spinal  canal  suffering  from  encroachment. 

Local  pain,  as  already  stated,  is  usually'  jtrcsent  in  cases  where  the  bodies 
and  pedicles,  etc.,  of  the  vertebrae  are  broken.  But  when  the  spinal  nerves 
also  are  injured  hy  fracture-s})linters,  especially  during  their  passage  through 
the  intervertebral  foramina,  severe  pain  is  excited  in  their  terminal  branches, 
which  appears  to  the  unfortunate  patient  to  be  fixed  in  the  parts  supplied  by 
tiie  injured  nerves.  For  instance,  when  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  dorsal 
nerve  is  thus  irritated  at  the  intervertebral  foramen,  pain  and  i)crhaps  cramps, 
corresponding  to  the  irritation,  will  be  felt  in  the  part  of  the  abdominal  walls 
where  the  terminal  branches  of  the  injured  nerve  arc  distributed.  The  pres- 
ence of  such  a  pain  not  unfrequently  furnishes  important  aid  in  diagnosticate 
in^a  vertebral  fracture. 

The  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  the  so-called  latent  fractures  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebme  yet  remain  to  be  considered.  These  cases  are  not  attended  by 
ai>pr(;ciable  displacement  of  the  fragments  during  life,  nor  by  crepitus,  nor  by 
shortening  of  the  spinal  column,  nor,  at  the  outset,  by  spinal  paralysis.  They 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  instances  of  sj)rains  or  wrem-hes  of  the  vertebral 
joints.     Like  sprains,  they  are  caused  by  blows  on  the  back,  or  by  falls,  etc. 

'  Proceedings  Pathol.  Soc.  Philadelphia,  vol.  i. 

*  For  a  furthor  discussion  of  tlicse  important  topics,  see  Injuries  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  infra. 
'  See  Traumatic  Meningitis  and  Traumatic  Myelitis,  hi/ra. 

*  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  xvii.,  and  Trans.  Pathol.  Soc.  London,  vol.  iii. 
6  Dublin  Quart.  Jourual,  February,  lbtJ9. 
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Like  sprains  or  wrenches,  they  are  attonikMl  hy  local  pain  and  tenderness 
under  pressure,  l>y  tiimetaction,  hy  ecchyrnosis,  and  by  impaired  function  ot" 
the  injured  ])art.  Tiiei'e  are,  however,  some  important  ditterences  :  1.  In  the 
cases  of  spinal  iraeture  the  tenderness  is  usually  restricted  to  one  or  two  ver- 
tebrte,  whilst  in  the  cases  of  sprain  it  is  ditfused  over  the  joints  of  several 
contii:;uous  vertebrie  which  have  suti'ered  almost  alike.  2.  The  functions  of 
the  spinal  column,  as  an  instrument  for  mechanically  supportinii;  the  body,  are 
usually  affected  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  latent  fractures  than  by  sprains. 
In  an  instance  of  the  former,  which  came  under  my  own  observation,  there 
was  utter  inability  on  the  })ai't  of  the  }»atient  to  sit  upriuht  in  a  chair  or  bed 
without  assistance,  although  there  was  no  paralysis.  Had  the  case  been 
merely  a  sj)rain,  and  not  a  fracture  of  the  spinal  column,  the  patient  would 
have  been  able  to  sit  upright,  unaided,  when  placed  in  a  chair  or  raised  up  in 
bed.  In  a  case  of  Abernethy's,  mentioned  above,  the  patient  could  not  raise 
himself  in  bed,  and  there  was  no  reason  apparent  for  this  inability  until  the 
fracture  was  revealed  by  the  autopsy.  By  attending  to  these  two  ])oints, 
then,  latent  fractures  can  sometimes  be  distinguished  from  sprains  or  wrenches 
of  the  vertebral  column. 

Prognosis. — In  cases  of  vertebral  fracture  the  prognosis  is  never  favorable, 
unless  the  lesion  chance  to  be  restricted  to  the  spinous  processes,  as  already 
stated.  But  fractures  occurring  in  the  cervical  region  are  more  dangerous 
than  those  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  these  in  turn  are  more  hazardous  than 
those  occurring  in  the  lumbar  region.  Generally,  the  nearer  the  broken 
vertebra  is  to  the  roots  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  the  greater  the  danger  becomes. 
In  like  manner,  fractures  of  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  vertebrae,  attended  by  dis- 
placement of  the  fragments  and  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  paraplegia,  are 
less  speedily  fatal  than  those  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  Moreover,  in  all  parts 
of  the  spinal  column,  fractures  of  the  vertebra?  which  are  not  complicated 
with  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  are  less  dangerous  than  those  which  are  attended 
by  such  injury. 

The  proximate  causes  of  death  in  fractures  of  the  spinal  column,  aside  from 
]»ithing  the  spinal  cord  by  the  odontoid  process,  or  by  some  fragment  of  the 
lirst  three  vertebrae,  are  the  following :  (1)  intra-thecal  extravasation  of  blood  ; 
(2)  spinal  meningitis  ;  (3)  ascending  myelitis;  (4)  intra-spinal  abscess,  that  is, 
an  accumulation  of  purulent  matter  formed  between  the  theca  vertebralis  and 
the  bone  ;  and  (5)  tro[)hic  disorders  of  the  paralyzed  parts,  for  example,  gluteal 
eschars  or  acute  bed-sores,  with  vesical  and  renal  inflammations.  These  tro- 
phic disorders  arise  quite  as  much,  perhaps  even  more,  from  the  inflammatory 
disorganizations  of  the  spinal  cord  which  result  from  vertebral  injuries,  than 
from  the  traumatic  lesions  of  the  cord  itself.  Now,  the  gravity  of  the  prog- 
nosis is  always  increased  by  the  appearance  of  any  signs  of  these  various  com- 
plications or  accidents  which  constitute  the  proximate  causes  of  death  in  the 
cases  of  vertebral  fracture  which  end  badly.  Hence,  the  appearance  of  spi- 
nal paralysis  in  cases  where  it  did  not  attend  the  original  injury,  or  the  pass- 
age of  a  partial  paralysis  into  a  complete  paraplegia,  but,  jiarticularly,  the 
creeping  steadily  upward  of  a  spinal  })aralysis  that  began  in  the  legs,  until 
the  sensibility  as  well  as  the  voluntary  motility  is  destroyed  as  far  asthenii>- 
|)les,  or  even  the  root  of  the  neck,  are  all  signs  of  extreme  danger  to  life. 
The  ])ersistence  of  an  abnormally  high  or  low  degree  of  body-temperature, 
and  the  flushing  of  the  face  which  results  from  vascvmotor  i>aralysis,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  combined  with  dysj)noea,  are  fatal  symptoms,  and  they  likewise 
denote  that  the  end  is  nigh.  I*ria|)ism  is  an  unfavorable  symptom,  but  not 
always  a  fatal  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ])rognosis  becomes  less  unfavorable  when  the  symp- 
toms of  spinal  paralysis  grow  less  strongly  marked,  when  the  patient  recovers 
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the  |)o\v(M-  to  nrKtnnitc  at  will  ami  to  defecate  naturally,  when  the  respiratory 
niovc'iiifiits,  atttT  Ix'inij::  solely  diajiliniirniatic,  are  ao:ain  i»crfornied  in  a  nor- 
mal iiiaiiiicr,  when  the  seiisihility  ami  power  of  voluiitarv  motion  are  seen  to 
l)e  returning  to  the  paralyzed  ])arts  in  general,  etc.  Tliese  signs,  and  others 
like  them,  are  of  good  omen  in  all  eases  of  sjiinal  injury. 

Fractures  of  the  cervical  vertehrte,  if  attended  hy  symptoms  which  show- 
that  the  spinal  cord  is  injured,  are  almost  always  fatal.  Several  illustrati\e 
eases,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  the  great  fatality  of  these  lesions,  have  already 
])een  presented  and  deserii)ed  with  suiticient  minuteness  of  detail  to  answer 
all  practical  i)urposes.  Vi'  ten  ]tatients  with  fracture  of  the  tive  lower  cervieal 
vertchiie,  whose  cases  are  collected  hy  Trofessor   Hamilton,'  one   survived 

twenty-four  hours,  one  eleven  days,  one  tifteen 
Fig.  776.  weeks  and  six  days,  one  four  months,  and  only- 

one,  whose  case  I  shall  presently  relate  an«l 
illustrate  with  a  wood-cut,  lived  fourteen  years. 
To  the  sad  rule  which  is  thus  j)ortrayed  there 
are,  however,  some  notahle  exceptions  on 
record,  for  example  : — • 

Ollivicr  (rAn<rer>''  reports  tlie  case  of  a  man  who 
injured  liis  neek  by  lalliiic  backward  troni  a  wheel, 
and  striking  tlie  ground  witli  it.  Tlicre  was  para- 
lysis, witli  mobility  about  the  seventh  cervical  ver- 
tebra. After  two  months  the  paralysis  began  to 
diminish  under  general  treatment.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  he  was  nearly  well.    (Ashhurst.) 

Again,  the  same  author^  relates  the  case  of  a  car- 
man, aged  21,  iiijured  by  falling  and  striking  the 
back  of  his  neck.  There  was  paralj'sis,  etc.  In 
two  and  a  half  months  he  recovered.  Six  montlis 
after  the  original  accident  his  neck  was  broken 
afresh,  by  being  pushed  down  while  he  was  taking 
a  long  walk.  There  was  sudden  paralysis,  etc.  ; 
and  in  thirty-four  days  death  ensued.  Dissection 
sliowed  that  the  original  injury  consisted  of  fractures 
of  the  fourth  and  lifth  cervical  vertebrje,  the  body 
of  the  fourth  liaving  been  broken;  and  that  the 
callus  had  been  fractured  by  the  second  fall.  (Ash- 
hurst.) Had  there  been  no  second  accident,  this 
man  {there  is  but  little  doubt)  would  have  recovered 
entirely  from  the  original  fractures. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,*  likewise,  reports  two  cases,  the 
one  being  that  of  a  woman  and  the  other  that  of  a 
man,  in  which  there  was  fracture  of  the  lower  cer- 
vical vertebriv,  with  partial  i)aralysis,  and  yet  both 
patients  recovered. 

Mr.  Hilton  has  reported  a  case,  with  a  wood-cut 
(Fig.  77(j),  in  which  there  were  fractures  of  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  vertebra?,  with  complete 
j)aralysis  from  the  neck  downward,  and  yet  the  |ia- 
tient  survived  in  a  ])aralyz('d  condition  for  fourteen 
years,  ultimately  jxrishing  from  injury  of  another 
part : — John  Carter,  aged  21,  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  May.  l^.'3(^  fell  from  a  tree,  about 
forty  feet,  upon  his  back,  or,  more  probably,  npon   his   head.      He  was  stunned  to  un- 


Showing  a  vertical  section  of  the  first  nine 
vertebra:,  excepting  the  atlas,  from  Jlr.  Hil- 
ton's case,  in  wliicli  there  were  fractures  of 
the  bodies  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
cervical  vertebra;,  and  the  patient  survived 
for  fourteen  years.  The  fractured  vertebrae 
are  seen  to  be  consolidated  by  bone,  both  at 
their  bodies  and  at  their  arches. 


'  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  p.  155. 
8  I  bid. 


*  Traite  dcs  Maladies  do  la  Moellc  Kpiniore,  t.  i. 

*  London  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii.  pp.  347,  348. 
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consciousness,  and  completely  paralyzed  up  to  tlie  nock  as  to  both  sensation  and  volun- 
tary motion.  The  neck  was  very  stift",  but  no  irn'iriihirity  of  the  vertebne  couhl  be  per- 
ceived. He  was  treated  by  venesection  and  by  cupping  the  back  of  the  neck,  "and,  usiu<; 
prop<'r  rcuic'dit'S,  a  ca|»ability  of  moving  tlic  head  gradually  returned."  The  bhuhh-r  was 
paralyzed,  atid  catheterization  re([uired.  After  some  weeks,  the  ability  to  micturate  at 
will  appears  to  have  returned,  and  he  was  able  to  defecate  l)y  taking  senna.  After 
some  weeks,  also,  "  a  certain  amount  of  motion  was  restored  to  the  head  and  neck, 
and  sensibility  to  the  same  extent;  but  the  rest  of  the  body  remained  [)erfectly  para- 
lyzed and  insensible."  Many  years  afterward,  it  was  noted  that  there  was  nothing 
abnormal  to  be  felt  about  the  spint; ;  that  no  costal  movements  occurred  during  respi- 
ration ;  that  there  was  perfect  loss  of  voluntary  motion  in  the  lower  and  ui>])er  extremi- 
ties, with  almost  |)erfect  loss  of  sensation  in  the  same;  that  his  bowels  were  never 
moved  without  medicine  (senna)  ;  and  that  iiis  urine  was  very  ott'ensive  when  he 
caught  cold,  at  other  times  not  so  offensive,  but  always  a  little  so.  His  urine  was  acid. 
He  felt  a  distinct  |)ain  in  the  bowels  occasioiuUly,  and  now  and  then  an  aching  in  the 
loins.  When  sick,  he  vomited  with  great  difficulty.  Erections  of  the  penis  were  frecjuent, 
and  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  slight  escape  of  seminal  fluid  occasionally.  Four- 
teen years  after  the  original  injury,  he  was  upset  wiiilst  being  dragged  about  in  a  little 
four-wheeled  cart  by  a  boy,  and,  as  he  could  not  put  out  his  hands  to  save  himself,  he 
fell  to  the  ground  with  great  violence  ;  this  led  to  some  chest  affection,  which  caused 
death  in  a  few  days.  A  complete  auto|)sy  could  not  be  obtained  ;  but  tiie  specimen  was 
procured,  which  is  portrayed  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (Fig.  77G).  In  it  the 
bodies  and  arches  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  vertebra;  are  seen  blended 
together  by  bone.  The  body  of  the  sixth  vertebra  is  displaced  and  projects  backward 
into  the  spinal  canal.  The  intervertebral  substances  have  disappeared,  but  their  out- 
lines are  still  marked,  and  their  places  occu|)ied  by  bone.  Every  one  must  admire  the 
perfect  union  which  has  taken  place  by  new  bone  ;  and  if  nature  could  have  done  as 
well  witli  the  spinal  cord,  this  patient  might  have  perfectly  recovered.^ 

Mr.  Bryant,  likewise,  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  aged  29,  whom  he  saw, 
November  2o,  1870,  with  complete  paralysis  of  the  whole  body  below  the  fifth  cervical 
vertebra,  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  neck,  who  was  still  alive  in  1877,  breathing  solely 
by  the  diaphragm  ;^  exactly  as  the  man,  whose  case  Mr.  Hilton  has  reported,  did  for 
fourteen  years,  and  until  he  perished  in  consequence  of  another  accident. 

These  exam[)les  of  recovery  from  cervical  fracture  have  been  presented  in  order  to 
encourage  surgeons  to  give  every  possible  care  and  attention  to  the  treatment  of  cervical 
injuries  attended  by  paralysis,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  same  happy  result. 

Recoveries  from  fractures  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrng  have  been 
recorded  in  so  many  instances,  that  these  lesions  now  are  often,  perhaps  gene- 
rally, considered  to  he  quite  amenable  to  appro[triate  treatment.  This  results 
in  great  part  IVom  the  fact  that  the  s})inal  eord,  in  adults,  not  only  ends  in  a 
rounded  point  at  the  tirst  or  second  lumbar  vertebra,  but  also  becomes,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  dorsal  region,  a  leash  of  nerves,  the  cords  of  which  are 
wrapped  in  a  strong  fibrous  covering ;  and,  for  this  anatomical  reason,  being 
able  to  freely  slide  on  each  other,  they  glide  out  of  the  way  of  the  displaced 
fragments  of  broken  vertebrse,  and  thus  escape  serious  damage. 

As  for  successful  examples,  Mr.  Hulke'  records  a  very  interesting  case  of  recovery 
from  fracture  of  a  dorsal  vertebra.  Baron  Dupuytren*  gives  two  cases  observed  at  the 
Hotel-Dieu.  The  first  was  that  of  a  mason,  aged  28,  who,  by  a  fall,  fractured  iiis  spinal 
column  about  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  Paralysis  came  on  in  two  days.  He  was  treated 
by  cupping,  by  rest  in  bed,  etc. ;  and,  in  two  months,  he  recovered.  The  second  case 
was  that  of  a  washerwoman,  who  fell  from  a  second  story  upon  her  feet,  and  then  upon 
her  back.  The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra^  projected  backward,  and  her 
right  lower  extremity  was  paralyzed.  She  was  treated  by  bleeding,  by  rest  in  bed, 
etc. ;  and,  in  four  months,  she  recovered. 

»  Op.  cit.,  pp.  65-67.  «  Op.  oit.,  pp.  203,  204. 

'  Medical  Times  and  Oazette,  February,  1874. 

♦  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  Bones,  Sydenham  Society's  translation,  pp.  356,  357. 
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Five  oasos  of  vertebral  fracture  in  the  lower  dorsal  and  liinihar  regions,  with  para- 
lysis, are  recorded  in  the  London  Hospital  Reports.'  Ilecovery  in  every  instance  was 
obtained,  in  from  four  to  six  montiis. 

Dr.  Lente*  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  20,  injured  by  falling  from  a  roof  upon  his 
buttocks  and  loins.  There  was  fracture  of  the  third  or  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  with 
paralysis.  Bed-sores  and  exfoliation  from  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  followed.  After- 
ward he  improved.  At  the  end  of  four  years  he  could  not  (juite  stand  alone  ;  but  he 
went  about  tiie  country  as  a  peddler.  Dr.  Lente  likewise  reports  another  case  of  the 
same  sort,  in  which  recovery  took  place,  and  the  man  was  able  to  work  again. 

Professor  Agnew'  mentions  a  case  seen  by  himself  two  years  before,  in  which  the 
twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  was  fractured,  with  complete  [)aralysis  of  the  lower  extremities. 
The  patient  recovered  sufficiently  to  make  a  sea-voyage,  and  was  still  living. 

Professor  Ashhursi*  has  collected  from  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Record  the  follow- 
ing instances  of  fracture  of  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebra?,  in  each  of  wiiich  a  more  or 
less  complete  recovery  occurred  :  (1)  A  harness-maker,  aged  37,  injured  his  back  by  fall- 
ing from  a  roof.  The  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  was  fractured,  and  its  spinous  process 
projected  backward.  He  recovered  in  ninety-four  days,  though  slight  deformity  and 
paralysis  of  the  right  litnb  still  remained.  (2)  A  sailor,  aged  40,  was  injured  by  fall- 
ing upon  his  back.  A  dorsal  vertebra  was  fractured,  with  backward  projection.  In 
seventy-seven  days  he  recovered,  excepting  slight  deformity.  (3)  A  seaman,  aged  25, 
was  injured  by  falling  from  a  third  story.  He  was  found  to  have  a  contusion,  a  scalp- 
wound,  and  pain  in  the  back.  After  some  days,  projection  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra 
backward  was  observed,  but  no  paralysis.  In  sixty-eight  days  he  recovered,  and  slight 
deformity  only  remained.  (4)  A  laborer,  aged  55,  fell  against  a  fence.  He  had  con- 
tusion of  the  brain,  fractures  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebra^,  with  backward 
projection,  retention  of  urine  followed  by  incontinence  thereof,  and  paialysis.  At  the 
end  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  days  the  power  of  motion  had  become,  in  some 
degree,  restored,  but  the  deformity  remained.  (5)  A  laborer,  aged  G9,  fell  from  a 
third  story  window,  and  fractured  the  vertebrae  at  the  dorso-lumbar  junction.  He 
recovered  in  one  hundred  and  twelve  days,  notwithstanding  that  the  prognosis  of  his 
case  was  complicated  by  an  attack  of  mania  a  [)Otu.  (G)  A  laborer,  aged  20,  fell  from 
a  tree,  and  fractured  a  vertebra.     In  seventy-seven  days  he  recovered. 

Mr.  Syme^  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  32,  who  fell,  striking  on  his  buttocks,  and 
thus  injured  his  spine.  The  vertebra?  projected  at  the  dorso-lumbar  junction  ;  there  were 
also  pain  and  spinal  paralysis.  On  the  second  day  he  began  to  improve  ;  and  in  forty 
days  he  recovered,  so  as  to  walk  with  a  cane. 

Mr.  Stanley®  had  the  case  of  a  sawyer,  aged  23,  who  fell  twenty-four  feet.  There 
were  pain  and  ecchymosis  in  the  back,  and  a  fractured  calcaneum.  After  a  week,  pro- 
jection of  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebra?  was  observed.  He  recovered  in 
two  months.     There  were  no  spinal  symptoms.    (Ashhurst.) 

Mr.  T.  Wakley''  reported  two  cases  of  lumbar  fracture,  with  recovery.  The  first  was 
that  of  a  man,  aged  34,  crushed  in  driving  through  an  archway.  There  were  projection 
of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  and  spinal  paralysis.  In  thirteen  weeks  he  was  able  to 
walk  with  a  cane.  In  four  and  a  half  months  he  recovered,  and  resumed  his  occupation. 
The  second  was  that  of  a  carriage-maker,  aged  31,  who  received  a  blow  on  the  back  from 
a  ton-weight.  There  was  projection  of  the  second  and  third  lumbar  verfebrie,  with 
pain,  andsj)inal  paralysis.  He  recovered  in  five  and  a  half  months.  He  walked,  but 
not  very  well. 

Sir  Charles  Bell®  relates  a  case  of  recovery  from  fracture  of  the  spine,  treated  by  Mr. 
Joberns.  The  patient  was  a  young  woman,  aged  18,  thrown  from  a  second  story  window 
on  her  back.     Tiiere  was  great  tumefaction  over  the  lower  dorsal  vertebra? ;  the  spinous 

*  Vol.  iii.  pp.  32G,  346. 

*  American  .lournal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  October,  1857,  p.  361. 

'  Op.  oil.,  vol.  i.  p.  828.  «  Op.  cit.,  pp.  108-119. 

*  Ivliiibiir^'li  Mcflical  Journal,  vol.  xxxvii.  ^  Omierod,  Clinical  Collections. 
»  Lancet,  1849.                                                                                 «  Op.  cit. 
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processes  were  crushed,  but  there  was  no  panvlysis  ;  tliere  was  a  wound  ovrr  the  sacrum. 
She  was  treated  by  rest,  ete.,  and  in  ten  and  a  half  months  recovered.  She  hiy  for 
eight  montiis  with  body  bent  and  legs  drawn  up;  but  had  regained  the  erect  posture 
when  discharged. 

Dr.  DorrancH*  rehttes  tlie  case  of  a  cooper,  wlio  was  struck  by  a  falling  tree.  There 
were  fracture  and  backward  projection  of  the  eleventli  dorsal  vertebra,  with  spinal  para- 
lysis. He  recovered  in  one  year,  and  resumed  his  occupation  ;  but  slight  deformity 
remained. 

Mr.  Shaw*  reports  four  cases  of  vertebral  fracture  in  the  dorso-lumbar  region,  but 
without  paralysis,  in  which  each  patient  recovered  sufficiently  to  resume  work  again. 

But  Mr.  Teale'  has  recorded  the  most  interesting  case  of  all.  In  it  the  body  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra  was  crushed,  and  there  was  spinal  paralysis  ;  still,  the  patient 
made  a  complete  recovery,  but  witii  angular  curvature,  an<l  survived  twelve  years  in 
good  health,  when,  having  died  of  typhus,  the  diagnosis  was  verified  by  an  autopsv. 
The  patient  was  an  adult  man.  His  injuiy  was  caused  by  a  beam  falling  across  his 
back.  When  admitted  to  the  infirmary,  all  the  usual  signs  of  vertebral  fracture,  with 
displacement,  were  present  in  the  lumbar  region.  He  was  unable  to  move  his  leo^s  ; 
and,  for  three  weeks  after  admission,  required  the  use  of  a  catheter  to  empty  his  blad- 
der. Sensation  was  not  wholly  lost  at  any  time.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  he  mic- 
turated without  assistance,  and  could  walk  across  the  floor  with  the  aid  of  a  stick.  Six 
weeks  after  the  accident,  he  walked  well,  and  was  discharged  cured.  A  projection  of 
the  spinous  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  had  been  felt  from  the  first,  and  was 
still  present  when  he  left  the  hospital.  After  twelve  years'  good  health,  he  was  again 
admitted  for  typhus  fever,  of  which  he  died,  and  then  the  specimen  was  obtained.  It 
showed  an  obtuse  bend  forward  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  region.  Tke  body  of 
the  second  lumbar  vertebra  had  been  crusiied  ;  and,  at  the  anterior  border,  had  not 
more  than  half  the  normal  thickness.  Anchylosis  had  occurred  between  the  first  and 
second  lumbar  vertebrae. 

Some  seven  or  eight  additional  cases  of  fracture  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
vertebrae,  in  each  of  which  recovery  ensued,  will  presently  be  mentioned  or 
referred  to  under  the  head  of  treatment. 

In  France,  besides  the  cases  of  Dupuytren  mentioned  above,  several  successful  exam- 
ples belonging  to  the  same  category  have  been  reported,  two  by  Begin,*  four  by  J.  Clo- 
quet,*  and  at  least  one  by  Malgaigne.*  In  most  of  these  cases  there  was  complete 
spinal  paralysis,  but  it  gradually  tlisappeared  ;  and,  after  some  months,  or  even  years, 
of  treatment,  recovery  ensued.  Many  other  successful  examples  of  the  same  sort,  if 
time  permitted,  could  doubtless  be  collected. 

IN'umerous  other  cases  of  vertebral  fracture,  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions, 
in  which  the  patients  survived  a  long  time,  notwithstanding  that  the  spinal 
cord  was  severed,  or  that  the  broken  hones  were  much  displaced,  might  like- 
wise be  collected.     But  few  of  them,  however,  will  be  presented. 

Professor  Hamilton^  mentions  a  case  under  Mr.  Key's  care,  in  which  the  first  lum- 
bar vertebra  was  fractured.  The  patient,  a  boy,  survived  the  accident  for  one  year  and 
two  days.     Necroscopy  showed  bony  union,  and  the  spinal  cord  completely  divided. 

Sir  A.  Cooper*  gives  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  28,  under  Mr.  Harold's  care,  with  frac- 
tures of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebra*  caused  by  a  mass  of  chalk  falling  upon 
him.     There  was  spinal   paralysis,  which   afl^ected  the  bladder  and  intestines  as  well  as 

'  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  O.  S.  vol.  xvi. 

*  London  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  xviii.  p.  936  ;  Trans.  Patholop.  Soc.  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  420. 

*  Brit,  and  For.  Medico-Chirurg.  Review,  October,  1869,  and  New  Syd.  Soc.  Retrospect,  1869- 
70,  pp.  247,  248. 

*  (Euvres  Chirurg.,  t.  ii. 

*  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine,  t.  ix.  ;  Maisonnabe,  Journal  dea  Difformit^s,  t.  i. 

«  Op.  cit.,  t.  ii.  T  Op.  cit. 
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oilier  parts.  lie  died  from  a  sloiijrli  (bed-sore)  on  the  nates,  one  year  and  eleven  days 
uf'ter  the  accident.  Ncrroscojnj  sliowcd  union  by  bone,  and  th*;  spinal  cord  nearly 
severed  by  a  fragment  of  bone  wbieii  iiad  pierced  llie  tbeea  vertebralis. 

An  injJtance  of  dislocation  of  the  first,  and  fracture  of  the  second  Innibar  vertebra, 
in  which  the  patient  survived  the  lesion  for  three  and  one-half  years,  and  the  specimen 
from  which  was  exiiibited  at  the  Pathological  Society  of  London  by  Mr.  W.  Wagstaffe, 
has  already  been  mentioned  above. 

Professor  Agnew'  gives,  with  a  wood-cut  illustrating  tlM>  lesion,  the  case  of  a  young 
man  wiio  was  caught  at  the  Kensington  Depot,  l^liihuh'lpliia,  betwecMi  the  platform 
and  a  car,  in  such  a  way  as  to  fracture  the  spinal  eohimn  in  the  mid-dor.-al  region, 
with  comniitnition  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  that  tlie  spinal  cord  was  completely  divided 
by  a  permanently  displaced  vertebra,  he  survived  the  accident  lor  six  months,  and 
perished  at  last  from  sloughing  of  the  nates. 

Le  Gros  Clark*  relates  a  very  instructive  ease  in  which  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra 
was  fractured  through  both  pedicles,  while  its  processes  were  all  comminuted,  and  its 
ligaments  ruptured,  so  tliat  the  body  of  tliis  vertebra  was  dislocated  forward  and  down- 
ward, and  took  u])  a  new  position  in  front  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  the  upper  and 
lower  sui-faces  of  both  vertebra?  being  in  the  same  planes  ;  althougii  the  injury  was  at 
first  attended  by  complete  paraplegia,  the  sensibility  was  restored  entirely,  and  the 
motility  partially,  in  five  weeks.  Death  ensued  in  the  seventh  week,  in  consequence 
of  sloughing  or  acute  bed-sores.  A  highly  suggestive  feature  of  this  case  is  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  displacement  which  occurred  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  lumbar  vertebra?,  the  spinal  cord  was  not  much  injured,  and  the  para()legia 
soon  passed  away. 

The  following  is  in  the  same  vein  :  "  In  one  case,"  says  Mr.  Hutchinson,  "I  found 
the  trunks  composing  the  cauda  equina  lifted  a  third  of  an  inch  on  a  bridge  of  bone, 
formed  by  the  displacement  of  a  fractured  lumbar  vertebra;  but  they  were  in  no  degree 
compressed,  and,  excepting  a  little  ecchymosis  in  their  pia  mater,  showed  scarcely  any 
trace  of  injury."^ 

A  very  practical  inference  from  facts  such  as  these  is  that,  however  great 
the  displacement  and  the  paralysis  may  be  in  cases  of  fracture  or  dislocation 
of  the  spinal  column,  we  liave  no  right  to  assume  at  the  outset,  during  life, 
that  the  s])inal  cord  is  irreparabl}'  or  even  severely  injured  thereby. 

These  clinical  histories  and  accounts  of  autopsies  liave  been  presented,  aside 
from  their  general  value,  with  a  special  intent  to  show  that,  in  cases  of  ver- 
tebral fracture  and  dislocation,  the  surgeon  is  justly  entitled  to  approach 
the  question  as  to  what  their  treatment  should  be,  with  something  more  of 
hope  for  obtaining  a  happy  issue  by  appropriate  treatment,  than  most  text- 
books on  surgery  would  seem  to  encourage. 

Treatment  of  Fractures  of  t lie  Vertr.bra\ — The  successful  management  of  cases 
in  which  the  spinal  column  is  fractured,  chiefly  de[)ends  on  the  following 
points :  (1)  On  preventing  those  intra-thecal  extravasations  of  blood  which 
destroy  life  by  compressing  the  spinal  cord.  (2)  On  preventing  or  subduing 
spinal  meningitis,  and  abscess  between  the  theca  vertebralis  and  the  bone. 
(3)  On  i)rcventing  or  subduing  ascending  iiiyelitis,  and  all  inflannnatory  dis- 
organizations of  the  spinal  cord.  (4)  On  conducting  the  bed-sores,  and  the 
vesical  and  renal  inflammations,  which  are  apt  to  complicate  such  cases,  to  a 
favorable  issue. 

The  victim  should  be  carefully  picked  up,  and  carried  from  the  scene  of  tlie 
accident  home,  or  to  a  liosi»ital,  on  a  stretclier,  on  one  extemporized  from  a 
settee  or  a  shutter,  etc.,  or  in  an  ambulance,  every  precaution  being  taken 
against  increasing  the  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  that  was  mentioned  while 

»  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  pp.  827,  828.  «  British  Med.  Journal,  October  3,  1868. 

"  London  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  3G0. 
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describing  the  treatment  of  luxations  of  the  vertebrse,  especially  if  the  frac- 
ture be  seated  in  the  cervical  region.  The  surgeon  should  make  liis  dias:- 
nosis  as  complete  as  j)ossil)le,  at  his  first  examination  of  the  case,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  doing  of  harm  by  moving  the  patient  to  make  any  subsequent 
examinations.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  water-bed;  but,  if  it  is  not 
practicable  to  do  that,  upon  a  soft,  thick  hair-mattress.  The  fractured  ver- 
tebrie  should  then  be  "set,"  that  is,  their  fragments  should  be  restored  to  as 
nearly  a  normal  position  as  possible:  (1)  bj- attending  to  the  patient's  jtosture 
in  bed,  for  sometimes  a  dorsal  or  even  an  abdominal  decubitus  will  quite  remove 
the  deformity,  as  well  as  greatly  lessen  the  patient's  sufferings ;  (2)  by  em- 
ploying extension  and  counter-extension  (whenever  necessary),  made  with  the 
hands  of  skilled  assistants,  at  the  same  time  coaptating  the  fragments  with 
the  hands ;  and  (3)  by  a[)plying  extension  continuously  with  weights,  in 
cases  where  there  is  shortening  of  the  spinal  column.  The  foUowinf'-  ex- 
amples are  in  point : — 

Malgaigne^  gives  the  case  of  a  clerk,  aged  22,  who  was  treated  by  himself  at  the 
Ilopital  des  Cliniques,  in  1843.  The  man  had  fallen  from  a  second  story,  alif^htin'^  on 
liis  heels  and  buttocks.  Both  calcanea  were  fractured.  The  spinous  process  of  the 
twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  was  also  fractured,  and  displaced  toward  tlie  right  side.  There 
was  paraplegia  with  great  pain  in  the  back  on  motion,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  lumbar 
\  ertebra  was  likewise  broken.  The  patient  was  treated  by  rest  in  bed  alone,  and  the 
])aralysis  gradually  passed  away.  When  he  got  up,  the  displaced  spinous  process  had 
resumed  its  proper  position. 

In  some  cases  of  vertebral  fracture,  the  fragments  readily  subside  into  a  nor- 
mal position  when  the  patient  is  confined  to  bed  in  dorsal  decubitus.  This 
doubtless  occurred  in  the  example  just  mentioned.  In  other  instances  the 
deformity  has  been  removed  by  making  the  patient  lie  on  his  belly,  and  a  com- 
plete cure  has  been  obtained  by  making  him  keep  that  posture  until  the  frac- 
ture has  united. 

Sir  B.  Brodie^  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy,  who  was  injured  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
back.     There  were  fracture  and  displacement  of  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae 
and  spinal  paralysis.     Attempts  at  reduction  were  made,  and  proved  i)artially  success- 
ful.    After  the  first  month,  voluntary  motion,  as  well  as  sensation,  gradually  returned. 
At  the  end  of  three  or  four  months  the  patient  was  much  relieved. 

Mr.  Hig-ginson*  mentions  a  case  in  which  there  was  fracture,  with  displacement,  of  a 
dorsal  vertebra.     The  patient  was  treated  by  extension,  and  recovery  ensued. 

Mr.  Luke*  relates  the  case  of  a  man  having  fracture  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra. 
The  displacement  was  corrected  by  making  extension,  and  the  reduction  was  accom- 
panied by  an  audible  sound.  Erysipelas,  however,  supervened,  and  caused  death  seven 
days  after  the  accident.  At  the  autopsy,  the  spinal  cord  was  found  to  be  softened  and 
disorganized,  and  to  contain  purulent  matter. 

The  fatal  issue  of  this  case  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  even  the  least 
degree  due  to  making  extension,  and  effecting  reduction  of  the  displaced  frag- 
ments of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra.  MoreoN-er,  I  have  not  found  a  record 
of  any  case  of  spinal  fracture  in  which  the  efforts  at  reduction  proved  at  all 
hurtful.  But  reduction  by  extension  js  not  to  be  employed  in  everv  instance  • 
certainly  not  in  cases  where  the  deformity  can  be  removed  bv  ad'iustin'g  the 
patient's  posture  in  bed.  Reduction  by  extension,  however,  is  allowable  when 
inuch  deformity,  and  especially  shortening,  of  the  sj)inul  column  exists;  and 
likewise,  when  severe  pain  arises  from  the  fragments  of  bone  pressino-'  upon' 

J  Treatise  on  Fractures,  etc.,  p.  342.     Packard's  translation. 
*  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xx.  p.  150. 

'  British  Medical  Journal,  1862.  <  Lancet    1S50 
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the  spinal  nerves.  Brjant  has  seen  several  cases  in  which  marked  relief 
has  hoL-n  attbrded  by  this  means;*  and  the  records  of  surgery  contain  many 
otliors.  AVhen  practised  with  discretion,  the  reduction  of  vertebral  fractures 
by  extension  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  mode  of  treatment.  When  the  dis- 
lilaeenient  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  recur,  and  likewise  when  there  is 
marked  shortening,  it  will  often  be  advisable  to  make  the  extension  continu- 
ous by  means  of  weights  attached  to  the  patient  by  strips  of  adliesive  plas- 
ter, and  suspended  from  the  head  of  the  bed,  in  the  manner  already  described 
while  discussing  the  treatment  of  vertebral  dislocations. 

AVhcn  there  is  much  pain  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  or  in  the  terminal 
branches  of  tlic  spinal  nerves  which  issue  from  the  spinal  column  through  the 
intoi'vertebral  foramina  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  opium  or  morphia  must  be 
ftdministered  in  full  doses,  and  at  sufficiently  short  intervals  to  subdue  the 
pain  and  keep  it  in  subjection.  Afterward,  the  patient  should  be  kept  mode- 
rately under  the  influence  of  morphia  as  a  precautionary  measure  against  con- 
secutive spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis,  and,  Ijy  the  way,  opium  or  mor- 
phia thus  administered,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  for  this  jjurpose  in 
the  materia  medica. 

If,  in  a  few  hours  after  the  accident,  signs  of  compression  of  the  spinal  cord 
from  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  theca  vertebralis  should  appear,  the 
fluid  extract  of  ergot  should  be  given  in  full  doses,  and  at  short  intervals,  and 
an  ice-bag  should  be  applied  over  the  spinal  column,  with  a  view  to  su]>press 
the  bleeding. 

Eftbrts  to  abate  the  inflammation  of  the  injured  structures  at  the  seat  of 
fracture,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  consecutive  meningitis  and 
myelitis,  should  be  made  by  abstracting  blood  with  leeches,  by  applying  cold 
lotions,  and  by  keeping  the  fractured  bones  as  nearly  immovable  as  possible. 
The  attentive  reader,  doubtless,  has  already  noted  that,  in  many  of  the  suc- 
cessful cases  of  spinal  fracture  related  above,  blood  was  abstracted,  either 
generally  by  venesection  or  locally  by  cupping,  that  cooling  lotions  were 
applied  to  the  injured  part,  and  that  the  patient  lay  quietly  in  bed. 

Should  spinal  paralysis  begin  one,  or  two,  or  more  days  after  the  accident, 
or  should  a  pre-existing  paralysis  then  begin  to  increase  or  invade  new  parts, 
or  should  an}''  other  symptoms  denoting  the  presence  of  spinal  meningitis  or 
myelitis  appear,  the  surgeon  should  seek  to  control  the  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  and  substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  by  administering  ergot  and 
potassium  iodide  in  full  doses,  and  by  insisting  on  having  perfect  rest  for 
the  injured  parts,  if  this  remedial  measure  have  not  already  been  thoroughly 
enforced. 

Should  there  he  inability  to  micturate,  catherization  must  be  employed 
morning  and  evening,  and  oftener  if  necessarj'.  Should  there  be  constipation, 
the  bowels  must  be  moved  at  appropriate  intervals  by  giving  senna,  and  by 
administering  enemata.  The  alimentation  of  the  patient  must  be  attended 
to,  and  a  nourishing  but  easily  digestible  diet  allowed.  Every  possible  pre- 
caution, in  the  way  of  cleanliness,  etc.,  should  be  taken  against  the  formation 
of  bed-sores. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  mechanical  contrivances  to  keep  the  broken  parts 
of  the  s[>inal  column  in  apposition,  and  free  from  all  motion,  thus  performing 
the  offices  that  splints  do  in  fractures  of  the  extremities,  it  is  obvious  that  if 
these  ends  could  be  accomplished  by  any  mechanical  contrivance,  the  patient's 
recovery  w^ould  be  considerably  expedited,  and  the  risk  of  consecutive  menin- 
gitis and  myelitis  would  be  considerably  lessened  by  em]  (loving  it.  As  such 
an  apparatus,  the  plaster-of- Paris  jacket,  devised   by  i*ri»fessor  Sayre,  has 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  204. 
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recounts  thoiviii  three  oases,  in  all  of  which  there  was  considerable  displace- 
meut,  with  but  very  slight,  if  any,  nervous  symptoms.  In  eacli  of  these  three 
cases,  tlie  patient  was  suspended  sufficiently  to  correct  the  deformity,  and  a 
long  jacket  reaching  down  to  the  trochanters  was  put  on ;  and  every  one  of 
them  made  a  complete  and  rapid  recovery.  The  cases  were  all  recent  and 
simple.  Dr.  W.  AVagner,  however,  reports  two  similar  cases  in  wliich,  after 
the  application  of  the  jacket,  intense  pain  in  one  instance,  and  paralysis  in  the 
other,  appeared  in  the  lower  extremities,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  apparatus.  In  one  case  it  was  reapplied  subsequently,  with  comfort  to 
the  patient.  Both  patients  recovered.'  Possibly,  the  failure  of  the  first 
application  of  the  jackets,  in  the  last  two  instances,  was  due  to  not  exactly 
reducing  the  displacement  of  the  fragments  prior  to  fitting  the  jackets,  so 
that  the  apparent  want  of  success  was  caused  not  so  much  by  the  apparatus 
itself,  as  by  the  failure  to  apply  it  properly.  At  all  events,  no  great  harm 
was  done,  for  recovery  was  not  prevented  in  either  instance.  Obviously,  this 
plan  of  treatment  is  not  appropriate  for  cases  in  which  there  are  bed-sores,  or 
in  which  inflammatory  disorganization  of  the  spinal  cord  is  already  far  ad- 
vanced. But,  for  simple,  uncomplicated  cases  of  spinal  fracture,  in  wliich  the 
injury  is  recent,  it  seems  likely  to  prove  of  great  service,  and  undoubtedly  is 
in  improvement  on  any  of  the  old  methods  of  treatment  now  in  vogue  for 
such  cases. 

Wlien  the  body-temperature  rises  to  102°  F.,  or  more,  and  persists,  what 
is  to  be  done?  Possibly,  in  cases  where  the  mercury  stands  at  102^  or  lOo^, 
the  trunk  and  extremities  may  be  sponged  with  diluted  alcohol,  from  time 
to  time,  with  advantage ;  and,  in  cases  where  it  rises  to  105°,  or  more,  and 
the  extinction  of  life  is  threatened  by  the  body-heat  itself,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  use  the  "  cold-water  pack,"  carefully  noting  its  eftects,  meanwhile. 

When  the  body-temperature  sinks  below  the  normal  limit,  whether  the 
coldness  be  confined  to  the  paralyzed  parts  or  diffused  over  the  whole  system, 
care  must  be  taken  in  applying  artificial  heat — e.  g.^  bottles  of  hot-water, 
heated  bricks,  or  sad-irons,  etc. — lest  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied 
become  burned  from  the  negligence  of  the  attendants. 


Gunshot  Injuries  of  the  Vertebra. 

Soldiers  are  sometimes  killed  in  battle  by  gunshot  injuries  of  the  cervical 
vertebme.  Dr.  Otis-  reports  two  instances  of  this  sort  that  he  had  himself 
seen,  in  which  ''  the  ball  lodged  in  the  cervical  spine,"  among  the  bodies  of 
those  lying  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  before  Xew  Berne.  Gunshot  injuries 
of  the  spinal  column  may  thus  quickly  destroy  life :  (1)  By  dividing  or  crush- 
ing the  spinal  cord  above  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  that  is,  above  the  roots 
of  tlie  phrenic  nerves,  thereby  completely  and  instantaneously  arresting  the 
respiratory  movements  ;  and  (2)  By  opening  the  vertebral  artery,  in  some  part 
of  its  course  within  the  canal  formed  by  the  vertebral  foramina  in  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  six  upper  cervical  vertebra?. 

Mr.  Shaw^  has  placed  on  record,  together  with  a  wood-cut,  the  following 
example,  which  admirably  illustrates  the  fii*st  of  these  two  modes  in  which 

'  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  December  IS,  1880. 

2  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  VSTar  of  the  Rebellion,  First  Surgical  Volume,  p.  603. 

'  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  395. 
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i^unshot  lesions  of  the  spina]  column  may  destroy  life  with  great  sudden- 
ness : — 

A  gentleman  was  wounded  by  a.  pistol-shot  in  the  back  of  his  neck  wliile  lyin;:;  asleep 
on  his  side  ;  his  mistress,  who  was  awake  at  tiie  time,  stated  that  he  did  not  stir  a  limb 
nor  move  in  any  way,  althougli  the  report  was  loud.  Death,  therefore,  must  have  been 
instantaneous.  Necroscopy  showed  that  the  missile  entered  at  the  median  line,  passed 
liorizontally  forward  between  tlie  arches  of  the  atlas  and  the  axis,  severed  the  spinal 
cord,  and  stuck  fast  in  the  odontoid  process  near  its  base,  having  fissured  the  same.  The 
specimen  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Middlesex  Hospital. 

In  regard  to  the  second  of  these  two  modes  in  whicli  life  may  be  suddenly 
destroyed,  it  should  be  stated  that  guusliot  fractures,  involving  a^iy  of  those 
transverse  jirocesses  of  the  cervical  vertebra'  through  whose  foramina  the 
vertebral  artery  runs,  may  readily  lay  the  artery  widely  open,  and  that  the 
jirimary  hemorrhage  therefrom  would  soon  prove  fatal ;  certainly,  death  would 
ordinarily  ensue  before  a  man  thus  wounded  could  be  removed  from  a  field 
of  battle.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  state  also  that  gunshot  frac- 
tures of  these  transverse  processes  are  not  unfrequently  attended  by  secondary 
hemorrhage  of  a  fatal  character,  which  usually  appears  some  ten  or  twelve 
days  after  the  casualty  has  occurred. 

For  instance,  Baron  Dupuytren^  mentions  the  case  of  a  carpenter,  aged  31,  who  re- 
ceived a  gunshot  wound  of  the  face  and  neck.  The  ball  entered  his  nose.  The  wound 
did  well  for  ten  days,  when  secondary  hemorrhage  set  in,  and  caused  death.  Necro- 
scopy sliowed  that  a  transverse  process  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra  was  fractured, 
and  that  tlie  hemorrhage  arose  from  the  corresponding  vertebral  artery. 

Usually,  in  such  cases,  the  laying  open  of  the  artery,  so  that  the  blood  may 
issue  therefrom,  is  caused  either  by  the  separation  of  a  slough  consisting  of 
the  tissues  which  have  been  bruised  by  the  missile  in  its  passage,  or  by  the 
perforation  of  the  arterial  tunics  by  an  ulcerative  process.  In  the  following 
instance,  however,  it  was  caused  by  the  beating  of  the  vertebral  artery  itself 
against  a  sharp  fragment  of  the  transverse  process  which  had  been  fractured : — 

Samuel  S.  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  May  5,  18G2,  by  a  musket- 
ball  which  entered  his  face  to  the  left  of  the  symphysis  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  smashed 
that  bone,  and  carried  away  several  teeth,  with  a  part  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  lodged.  He  had  extreme  dysphagia.  On  the  13th,  the  ball 
and  several  teeth  were  removed  from  an  abscess  above  the  clavicle.  On  the  16th, 
copious  hemorrhage  from  the  original  wound  occurred,  which  was  arrested  by  tying  the 
common  carotid  artery  under  ether.  Seven  days  after  that,  a  fresh  hemorrhage  set  in 
from  the  aperture  through  which  the  missile  had  been  extracted ;  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  find  the  bleeding  vessel.  He  died  on  the  same  day  (May  23)  of 
anaimic  exhaustion  resulting  from  the  hemorrhage.  Necroscopy  sliowed  that  a  trans- 
verse process  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra  had  been  fractured  by  the  ball,  and  that  the 
vertebral  artery  had  rubbed  against  a  spiculum  thus  produced  until  it  was  worn  through  ; 
hence  the  secondary  hemorrhage  arose.'^  The  first  iiemorrhage,  doubtless,  sprang  from 
some  branch  of  the  external  carotid  artery  in  the  face,  mouth,  or  throat,  which  had  been 
injured  by  the  missile,  and,  therefore,  it  was  possible  to  suppress  it  by  ligaturing  the 
common  carotid  artery. 

Gunshot  contusions  of  the  spinal  column  were,  I  believe,  first  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Louis  Stromeyer,  while  writing  from  his  experience  as  surgeon-in-chief 
of  the  Schleswig-llolstein  army,  in  1849.     lie  says : — 

"  In  two  cases  the  cervical  vertebrae  were  contused  by  bullets  which  entered  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  likewise  bruised  the  brachial  plexus  of 

•  Op.  cit. 

*  Medical  aud  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  First  Surgical  Volume,  p.  355. 
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■nerves  ;  the  paralysis  ot"  the  corresponding  arm  was  at  first  so  complete  that  I  considered 
tlie  brachial  plexus  must  have  been  torn  by  the  bullet ;  but,  gradually,  sensation  and 
motion  almost  I'ully  returned. 

"  In  a  case  of  contusion  of  the  cervical  vertebra;  by  a  similar  shot,  there  has  remained 
till  this  moment — a  period  of  four  months — stiffness  and  pain  in  the  neck  on  motion. 
In  all  these  cases  small  sequestra  escaped.'" 

In  cases  where  the  vertcbrfe  are  contused  by  gunshot  missiles,  the  bodies 
are  the  [)ortions  thereof  which  are  usually  found  to  be  affected.    Indeed,  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  any  instance  where  this 
lesion  was  confined  to  the  vertebral  apophyses.  t'ig-  VTT 

The  consequences  of  gunshot  contusions  of 
the  vertebrBe  are:  1,  necrosis  of  the  bruised 
parts ;  2,  caries  of  the  same ;  and  3,  injiaimna- 
tioii  of  the  injured  bone,  which  may  spread  to 
the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

1.  As  examples  of  necrosis,  Stromeyer's 
three  cases  just  mentioned  above,  in  each  of 
which  small  se(|uestra  escajjcd  from  the 
wound,  may  be  ap})ropriately  cited. 

2.  As  an  instance  of  caries  arising  from 
this  cause,  the  following  abstract,  together 
with  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (Fig.  777), 

may  be  presented  : showing  caries  of  the  last  two  cervical 

TcrtebriB     caused    by    gunshot    contusioo. 

Private  George   A.  A.,  20th  New  York  Volun-     (Spec.  1867,  See.  i,  A.  M.  M.) 
teers,  aged  40,  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  July  2, 

1803,  by  a  conoidal  ball,  which  fractured  the  right  lower  jaw,  struck  the  bodies  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrie,  and  lodged.  It  is  said  that  the  missile  was  after- 
ward ejected  by  the  patient  from  his  mouth.  But  pyiumia  supervened  and  caused 
<leath.  It  is  stated  that  the  patient  had  dyspncea,  but  no  paralysis ;  that  he  walked 
about  until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  (nineteen  days  after 
the  casualty  occurred)  ;  that  he  had  comphiiiied  only  of  a  slightly  uneasy  feeling  in  the 
neck  when  turning  his  head ;  and  that  the  injury  of  the  cervical  vertebraj  was  not  sus- 
pected during  life.  Necroscopy  showed  that  the  bodies  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical 
vertebra?  were  carious  in  the  parts  where  they  had  been  struck  and  bruised  by  the  mis- 
sile (see  Fig.  777),  and  that  a  fissured  fracture  extended  through  the  body  of  the  sixth 
vertebra.  Pya^mic  lesions,  too,  were  found  ;  that  is,  the  right  lung  was  in  a  condition 
of  recent  pneumonia,  and  filled  with  a  multitude  of  small  abscesses,  the  presence  of 
which  fully  accounted  for  the  occuri'ence  of  dyspnoea.  The  oesophagus,  the  trachea,  and 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  were  inflamed.*  In  this  case,  the  contusion  of  the 
cortex  or  outer  lamella  of  the  body  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  was  complicated  by  a 
fissured  fracture  of  the  vertebral  body;  the  body  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra, 
however,  was  not  fractured,  but  only  bruised  and  carious.  The  carious  condition  of 
both  vertebriB  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  777.  The  specimen  which  it  represents  is  pre- 
served in  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 

3.  The  spreading  of  inflammation  from  the  injured  bone  to  the  membranes 
and  substances  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  a  fatal  result  in  consequence  thereof, 
may  be  illustrated  in  a  useful  manner  by  presenting  another  example  taken 
from  Stromeyer : — 

•'  In  a  case  where  a  bullet,  entering  laterally,  severely  bruised  the  third  and  fourth 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  was  not  extracted,  death  followed  in  consequence  of  the  advance 
of  inflammation   into  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  ;  there  was  at  first  palsy  of  the  arm 

'  Stromeyer  on  Gunshot  Fractures,  traiishited  by  S.  F.  Stathani,  pp.  37,  38.     Am.  ed. 
*  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  First  Surgical  Vol.,  p.  431. 
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bt'loiifiing  to  tlip  injured  side  ;  it  was  followed  by  incomplete  paralysis  of  all  the  limbs, 
ending  in  stupor.      Antiplilogistic  treatment  bad  been  entirely  neglected."' 

Etiologii. — Tho  impact  of  gunshot  missiles  upon  the  hodies  ol"  tlie  vertelu'fe 
causes  contusion  thereof  only  when  the  ibree  of  the  missiles  is  nearly  s])ent, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  Avhen  the  direction  of  their  lli<£ht  is  very  ol)]i(|uc,  so  that 
they  strike  a  glancing  hlow,  on  the  other  hand.  When  endowed  with  less 
force,  they  do  no  injury  ;  and  with  greater  force  they  produce  fractures. 

Ti'catmnit. — The  principal  indication  in  the  therapeusis  of  gunshot  con- 
tusions of  the  spinal  column  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in 
the  injured  hone,  and  the  spread  of  the  inflammatory  process  therefrom  to 
the  meninges  and  medidla  spinalis.  This  can  hest  be  accomplished  by  the 
extraction  of  all  foreign  bodies  from  the  wounds,  by  the  employment  of  anti- 
septic dressings,  by  thorough  drainage  by  means  of  a[»propriate  tubes,  inserted 
for  the  purpose  whenever  necessary  to  prevent  the  collection  of  purulent 
secretions,  and  by  enforcing  perfect  rest  of  the  injured  spinal  column. 

Gi^NSHOT  FRACTURES  OF  THE  VERTEBRAE  are  caused  by  the  impact  of  shell- 
fragments,  spent  cannon-balls,  and  small-arm  missiles,  but  chiefly  by  the 
impact  of  the  last  named,  after  they  have  penetrated  the  integuments  and 
other  structures  that  cover  the  spinal  column  at  the  place  of  injur}^  or  have 
I'cached  it  b}^  passing  through  the  great  cavities  of  the  body  and  organs 
whicli  lie  in  front.  In  some  rare  instances,  however,  the  fractures  produced 
by  cannon-balls  and  shell-fragments  are  simple,  the  integuments  covering 
them  being  unbroken.  Gunshot  fractures  of  the  vertebrae  are  usually  com- 
minuted in  character  as  well  as  compound  ;  and  they  are  very  often  com- 
plicated with  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  and  other  important  organs. 

For  descriptive  purposes,  gunshot  fractures  of  the  vertebrae  may  advan- 
tageously be  divided  into  two  classes — namely,  those  which  are  restricted  to 

the  apophj'ses,  and  those  which  involve  the 
^^S"  ''^^"  vertebral  bodies  also.     The  former  are  some- 

times, perhaps  frequently,  unattended  by  in- 
jury of  the  spinal  cord ;  the  latter  are  but 
seldom  uncomplicated  with  such  injury.  The 
former,  too,  are  less  fatal,  as  a  rule,  than  the 
latter. 

The  chief  characteristics  pertaining  to  gun- 
shot fractures  of  the  spinal  column,  in  general, 
are  well  shown  b}"  the  following  abstract,  and 
by  the  wood-cut  (Fig.  778)  wliicn  accompanies 

Showing  a  gunshot  fracture  of  the  body 
and  left  transverse   process  of  the  ninth  ^  g^i^j^,.    ^^^    wOUnded  by  a  COnoidal    pistol-ball 

dorsal  vertebra.    The  missile  and  nine  frag-       /      i.,  ,,v         i  •    ,  ^         i  ^  ,     i,.   .       i 

ments  of  bone  are  also  shown.    (Spec.  6738.     (c^libre  44),  wbich  entered  One  and  a  half  inches 
Sect.  I,  A.  M.  M.)  below  and  a  little  to  the  inner  side  ot  the  left  nipple, 

passed  backward,  grazing  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
through  the  left  lung,  and  onward  through  the  body  and  left  transverse  process  of  the 
ninth  dorsal  vertebra  ;  it  lodged  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  back,  from  which  it 
was  extracted,  together  with  some  small  fragments  of  bone,  through  a  small  incision. 
The  patient  was  paralyzed  below  the  middle.  lie  died  of  traumatic  pericarditis  and 
l)neumonia,  four  days  after  the  wound  was  inllicted.'^  The  deep  groove  across  the  spinal 
column  which  was  punched  out  by  the  missile,  and  the  comminution  of  the  injured  bone, 
are  well  depicted.  The  occurrence  of  paraplegia,  of  course,  denotes  that  the  spinal 
cord  was  also  injured. 

'  Up.  cit.,  p.  38.  «  Circular  No.  3,  S.  G.  0.,  Au<^ust  17,  1871. 
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Sometimes  the  missile  [)unches  a  ragged  hole  through  the  vertebral  column 
obli(iuely  from  behind  forward,  and  emerges  from  tlie  body  of  a  vertebra, 
having  ornslic'd  the  spinal  cord  in  its  course;  as,  for 
instance,  it  did  in  a  specimen  which  the  writer  con-  Fig-  779. 

tributed  to  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  and  Avhich 
is  represented  by  the  annexed  wood-cut  (Fig.  779): 

The  missile  entered  through  the  left  intervertebral 
foramen  between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae, 
chipping  the  superior  articular  process  of  the  fifth  and  the 
adjacent  portion  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth,  and 
fracturing  the  left  transverse  process  of  the  fourth,  passed 
obliquely  forward  and  toward  the  right,  and  emerged  from 
the  body  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  on  its  right  side. 
The  patient  survived  long  enough  for  incipient  caries  to 
appear  in  the  injured  bones.' 

In  the  celebrated  and  historical  case  of  President 
Garfield,  the  ball  penetrated  the  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebra in  the  upper  part  of  the  right  side  of  its  body 
(Fig.  780):— 

The  aperture  by  which  it  entered  involved  the  inter- 
vertebi'al  cartilage  next  above,  and  was  situated  just  below 
and  anterior  to  the  intervertebral  foramen,  from  which  its 
upper  margin  was  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  distant. 
Passing  obliquely  to  the  left  and  forward  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  the 
bullet  emerged  by  an  aperture,  the  centre  of  which  was  about  half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the 
median  line,  and  which  also  involved  the  intervertebral  cartilage  next  above  (Fig.  017). 

Fig.  780. 


Showing  gunshot  fracture  uf  the 
third  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  mis- 
sile (a  conoidal  musket-ball)  attach- 
ed.    (Spec.  2532,  Sect.  I,  A.  M.  M.) 


?,i K  ■  r-il&li-A; vertebra. 


12th  Dorsal 


i(.  ^  ^*^^       1st  Lumbar 
—  vertebra. 


2d  Lumbar 
vertebra. 


Showing  the  hole  made  by  the  missile  (a  conoidal  pistol-ball)  through  the  body  of  the  first  lambar  vertebra, 
in  the  case  of  President  Garfield.    A  probe  penetrates  each  orifice.    2, 

The  cancellated  tissue  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  was  very  much  com- 
minuted, and  the  fragments  were  very  much  displaced.  Several  deep  fissures  extended 
from  the  track  of  the  bullet  upward  into  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  twelfth  dor- 
sal vertebra.  Others  extended  downward  through  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  into  the 
intervertebral  cartilage  between  jt  and  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  Both  this  cartilat^e 
and  that  next  above  were  partly  destroyed  by  ulceration.  A  number  of  minute  frag- 
ments from  the  fractured  lumbar  vertebra  were  driven  into  the  adjacent  soft  parts.  On 
sawing  through,  the  vertebra?  from  behind,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  median  line 
(Fig.  781),  it  was  found  that  the  spinal  canal  was  not  involved  by  the  track  of  the  mis- 
sile.    The  spinal  cord  and  other  contents  of  the  spinal  canal  presented  no  abnormal 


'  Medical  aud  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  First  Surgical  Volume,  p.  446. 
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appearance.  Tlie  fractured  spoiifry  tissue  of  llie  vertebrae  was  suppurating.  The  mis- 
sile was  lodged  behind  the  pancreas.  Secondary  hemorrhage  Irom  the  splenic  artery 
had  supirv(.'n<nl,  causing  death  seventy-eight  days  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound.' 


Fig.  781. 


Fig.  782. 


Interior  view  of  the  last  dorsal  and   first  two  lumbar  ver-  Showing  two  lumbar  vertebra  that  were  per- 

tebrse,  iu  the  case  of  Presideut  Garfield.    They  have  beea  laid  forated  from  behiud  forward,  and  were  fissnred 

open  from  behind  by  sawiiitr  vortitally  through  their  lamiucC  vertically,  through  their  bodies,  by  a  conoidal 

and  bodies,  a  little  to  the  right  of   their  spinous  processes.  musket-ball  which  passed  into  the  peritoneal 

The  intervertebral  substances  have  been  destroyed  by  the  in-  cavity.     (Spec.  35S3,  Sect.  I,  A.  M.  M.) 

flammatory  process.  The  cancellated  tissue  of  the  bodies  is 
extensively  disorganized  by  suppurative  osteomyelitis,  as 
well  as  by  the  impact  of  the  missile.    .2 

In  the  case  of  President  Garfield,  the  shot  fractures  of  the  last  dorsal  and 
first  two  lumbar  vertebrre  were  followed  by  suppurative  osteo-m^'clitis  and  de- 
struction by  ulceration  of  the  corresponding  intervertebral  disks,  from  which 
disorders  arose  the  s^miptoms  of  septicaemia  that  presented  themselve.-<  at  one 
time  in  the  history  of  his  case,  and,  finally,  the  secondary  hemorrhage  that 
destroyed  his  life.  The  prognosis  in  cases  of  suppurative  osteo-myelitis  arising 
from  vertebral  fractures  is  ahvays  very  bad ;  in  fact,  such  cases  are  scarcel}' 
amenable  to  any  treatment. 

In  the  following  example,  a  conoidal  musket-ball  penetrated  the  lumbar 
portion  of  the  spinal  column  from  behind,  passed  forward  through  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebra?,  having  crushed  the  spinal  cord,  and  entered  the  abdominal 
cavity,  where  it  wounded  the  liver,  and  likewise  caused  peritonitis,  whicli 
proved  fatal  in  four  days : — 

A  corporal,  having  been  wounded  in  front  of  Petersburg,  on  July  30,  18G-t,  was 
sent  to  Washington,  and  admitted  to  Douglas  Hospital,  on  August  3,  with  complete 
paraplegia  and  peritonitis.  He  died  on  the  same  day.  Necroscopy  revealed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  missile  into  the  abdominal  cavity  through  the  spinal  column,  and  laceration 
of  the  liver,  with  peritoneal  inflammation  and  the  products  thereof.  The  fractured 
vertebrae  and  the  missile  are  represented  in  the  adjoining  wood-cut  (Fig.  782).^ 

Small-arm  missiles,  as,  for  instance,  musket  and  pistol  balls,  etc.,  often  lodge 
in  the  bodies  or  apophyses  of  the  vertebrae,  in  such  a  manner  that  either  their 
l)0.-^ition  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  or  they  cannot  be  extracted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  firmness  of  their  impaction.  This  important  class  of  spinal 
injuries  will  Ijc  illustrated  in  a  useful  manner  by  the  next  hiilf  dozen  abstracts 
and  wood-cuts : — 

A  soldier,  aged  20,  was  wounded  in  the  back  at  Monocacy,  Md.,  July  9,  1864,  and 
admitted  to  hospital  at  Frederick,  on  the  next  day.     The  missile  (a  conoidal  musket-ball) 


'  .\iiuTii-,'in  Journal  of  the  Mediual  Sciences,  October,  1881,  pp.  r)St!-.')90. 

*  Medical  and  Surgical  lli.story  of  tin;  War  of  the  Rebellion,  First  Surgical  Volume,  p.  444. 
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had  entered  at  the  inferior  border  of  the  left  scapula,  passed  Fig.  783. 

inward  and  backward,  struck  the  spinal  column,  and  lodged, 
having  instantuiicou.sly  caused  complete  paraplegia  below  the 
wound,  witli  inaljility  to  micturate.  On  tlie  I2th,  the  urine 
began  to  dribble  away  s[)ontaneously,  and  defecation  occurred 
involuntarily,  lie  made  no  comi)laint  of  pain.  Bed-sores 
over  the  sacrum,  etc.,  depending  upon  tlie  mal-initrition  of 
the  parts  which  resulted  from  the  injury  of  tlie  spinal  cord, 
soon  followed.  Nevertlieless,  he  survived  until  October  13, 
and  then  died  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  Necroscopy  showed 
that  the  missile  had  passed  through  the  left  intervertebral 
foiamen  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  dorsal  vertebraj,  pro- 
ducing only  a  very  slight  fracture  ;  and,  turning  upward  in 
tlie  spinal  canal,  had  lodged  in  it  opposite  the  body  of  the 
tifth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  upper  end  of  the  spinal  cord  was 
much  softened.  The  lodgment  of  the  missile  is  well  shown 
in  the  adjoining  wood-cut  (Fig.  783).' 

A  soldier,  aged  2G,  was  wounded  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va., 
June  3,  18(5-1,  by  a  conoidal  musket-ball,  which  penetrated 
the  right  side  of  his  back,  shattered  the  right  transverse  and 
articular  processes  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  dorsal  vertebrae, 
and  entered  the  spinal  canal.  He  immediately  lost  all  sen- 
sation and  voluntary  motion  below  the  wound.  On  the  11th, 
he  was  admitted  to  general  hospital.  There  was  then  psy- 
chical depression,  with  slow  pulse,  labored  respiration,  cold, 
clammy,  and  cyanosed  skin,  and  involuntary  passage  of  the 
excretions.  Gastric  irritability  supervened,  with  rejection 
of  all  kinds  of  nourishment,  and  he  died  on  July  2.  Necros- 
copy revealed   the  missile   imbedded  in   the  spinal  canal,  as 

siiown  in  Fig.  784.      The  spinal  cord  was  severed  and  disorganized  above  and  below 
the  missile.'^ 

Corporal  G.  W.  M,,  aged  19,  was  wounded  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  June  3,  1864,  and 
admitted  to  general  hospital  on  the  7th.     He  was  suffering  from  paraplegia  with  reten- 


Showing  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae, with  the  body,  etc.,  of 
the  fifth  horizontally  divided, 
and  a  conoidal  tnasket-ball 
(also  divided)  lodged  iu  the  spi- 
nal canal.  (Spec,  39S4,  Sect.  I, 
A.  M.  M.) 


Fig.  784. 


Fig.  TS.-i. 


Showing  a  conoidal  musket-ball  lodged  in  the  spinal 
canal  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  dorsal  vertebra;. 
(Spec.  2939,  Sect.  I,  A.  M.  M.) 


Showing  gunshot  fracture  of  the  left  transverse  pro- 
cess  and  body  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  with  the 
missile  in  situ.     (Spec.  3030,  Sect.  I,  A.  M.  M.) 


tion  of  urine  and  traumatic  pneumonia.  A  conoidal  musket-ball  iiad  entered  his  back 
near  the  inferior  angle  of  the  left  scapula,  and  passing  downward,  inward,  and  forward 
through  the  left  lung,  had  fractured  tlie  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  dorsal  verte- 
bra, and  lodged  in  the  body  of  the  same.     Owing  to  his  extreme  prostration,  no  anti- 


•  Medical  ami  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  First  Surgical  Vol.,  p.  440. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  439. 
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Fig.  7^6. 


^<ia:^' 


iililogistic  measures  of  an  active  character  were  employed.  Stimulating  frictions  were 
Jrt'fiucntly  applied  to  the  legs  and  hips,  and  the  chest  was  enveloped  in  an  oil-skin  jacket, 
lie  died  on  the  19th,  Necroscopy. — The  hall  was  found  imbedded  in  the  body  of  the 
seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  encroacliing  upon  the  medulla  spinalis,  as  represented  in  the 
accompanying  wood-cut  (Fig.  785).  Tlie  lungs  were  hepatized  at  tiieir  bases  ;  and, 
near  their  apices,  were  filled  with  a  dark,  frothy  liquid.' 

A  colored  soldier,  aged  about  2.5,  was  wounded  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  Januar}'  28, 
1866,  by  a  pistol-shot,  and  died  in  thirty-eight  hours,  from  shock  and  internal  hem- 
orrhage. Necroscopy  showed  that  the  missile  had 
entered  two  inches  below  and  outside  of  the  left 
nipple,  gouged  its  calibre  from  the  upper  border  of 
the  eighth  rib,  passed  downward,  inward,  and  back- 
ward, through  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  had 

L''''?S''?^BIKQB         lodged  in  the  body  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  frac- 
"    'c-^-aw^^  -'^^^^Sm         turing  it  as  shown  in  the  adjoining  wood-cut  (Fig. 

786),  which  represents  the  specimen  now  preserved 
in  the  Army  Medical  Museum.* 

A  quartermaster's  sergeant,  aged  36,  was  wounded 
at  Compton,  La.,  April  -1,  1861,  by  a  grape-shot, 
which  entered  his  loins  one  inch  to  the  right  of  the 
spinous  processes,  and  about  two  inches  below  the 
last  rib,  and,  passing  forward  and  slightly  downward  and  inward,  struck  the  spinal 
column,  and,  lodging,  was  not  extracted.  On  the  10th  he  was  admitted  into  University 
Hospital,  at  New  Orleans.  There  was  no  paralysis.  The  symptoms  of  pyaemia,  however, 
supervened,  and  he  died  of  that  disease  on  the  18th.  Necroscopy  revealed  a  round 
iron  ball,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  lodged  on  the  left  psoas  magnus  muscle.  The 
spinous  processes  and  laminaj  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebra;  were  frac- 
tured and  displaced,  and  thus  the  spinal  canal  was  laid  open.  The  specimen  is  repre- 
sented by  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (Fig.  787).     Purulent  infiltration  was  found  in 

the  psoas  muscles,  with  their  investments,  and 
Fig.  787.  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.     Two  small  circum- 

scribed metastatic  abscesses  were  found  in  the 
risfht  lobe  of  the  liver.  There  were  no  signs 
of  paralysis  present  during  life.* 

A  sergeant   of  infantry  was   wounded   at 
\  Opequon  Creek,  near  "Winchester,  Ya.,  Sep- 

^  Fig.  7?8. 


Showing  a  pistol-ball  (calibre  37)  lodged 
in  the  body  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  hav- 
ing fractured  the  same  with  much  commi- 
nution.    (Spec.  3780,  Sect.  1,  A.  M.  M.) 


Showing  fractures  of  the  spinous  processes  and 
lamiuffiof  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebra;, 
caused  by  a  round  iron  ball  about  one  inch  in  diam- 
eter.    (Spec.  3739,  Sect.  I,  A.  M.  M.) 


Showing  a  conoidal  mnsket-ball  imbedded  in  the 
intervertebral  substance  between  the  third  and  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra.     (Spec.  3796,  Sect.  I,  A.  M.  M.) 


tember  19,  1864,  by  a  conoidal  musket-ball,  which  penetrated  the  lumbar  region  through 
the  erector-spinae  muscles,  a  few  inches  above  the  posterior  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  lodged. 


>  Med.  and  Surg.  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  First  Surgical  Vol.,  p.  438. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  441.  «  Ibid.,  p.  443. 
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The  left  ankle  and  lower  third  of  the  femur  were  shattered,  for  which  amputation  of 
tlie  thigh  was  performed.  The  only  symptom,  indicating  that  the  s[)inal  cord  or  spinal 
nerves  were  injured,  was  paralysis  of  the  right  leg.  Necroscopy. — The  missile  was 
found  imbedded  in  the  intervertebral  substance  between  the  thin]  and  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra^,  as  shown  in  the  adjacent  wood-cut  (Fig.  788),  which  represents  the  sj^eci- 
men.     There  was  very  little  pus  in  the  wound.' 

Prognosis. — Gunshot  lesions  of  the  sphial  cohimn  are  very  serious  injuries. 
They  proved  fatal  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  instanees  which  eanie  under 
treatment  dui-ing  our  late  eivil  war ;  and  many  who  sustained  such  injuries 
must  have  perished  on  the  lield  before  any  treatment  could  be  adopted. 

Six  hundred  and  forty-two  eases  of  gunshot  injury  of  the  vertebrfe  were 
reported  by  our  military  surgeons  during  the  late  civil  war.  Of  these,  three 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  or  55.5  per  cent.,  proved  fatal;  one  hundred  and 
seventy-livo  soldiers  were  discharged  from  the  service;  one  hundred  and  four 
were  returned  to  duty ;  while,  in  fourteen  instances,  the  result  is  not  known. 
Again,  of  these  six  hundred  and  forty-two  cases,  the  cervical  vertebra  were 
injured  in  ninety-one,  with  a  mortality  of  sixty-three,  or  70  per  cent. ;  the 
dorsal  vertebne,  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  w'ith  a  mortality  of  eighty- 
seven,  or  63.5  per  cent. ;  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  in  one  hundred  and  forty-nine, 
with  a  mortality  of  sixty-six,  or  45.5  per  cent. ;  the  cervical  and  dorsal,  in 
two  instances,  of  which  one  proved  fatal;  and  the  dorsal  and  lumbar,  in  three 
instances,  which  all  proved  fatal.  In  two  hundred  and  sixty  cases,  where  the 
injured  vertebrae  were  not  specified,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  or  49.4  per 
cent.,  proved  fatal. 

The  percentage  of  mortality  above  stated  is,  for  vertebral  injuries  in  the 
cervical  region,  70,  for  those  in  the  dorsal  region,  63.5,  and  for  those  in  the 
lumbar  region,  45.5.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  prognosis  is  less  unfavor- 
able in  cases  where  the  dorsal  vertebra  are  wounded  by  gunshot  missiles, 
than  it  is  in  cases  where  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  injured  in  this  manner ; 
and,  in  cases  w' here  the  lumbar  vertebnie  are  aifected,  it  is  much  less  unfavor- 
able than  it  is  in  cases  where  the  dorsal  vertebroe  are  involved,  and  very 
much  less  unfavorable  than  it  is  in  cases  where  the  cervical  vertebriv  are 
injured. 

Gunshot  fractures  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  when  attended  by  complete 
paraplegia,  are  almost  always  fatal ;  and,  generally,  death  occurs  before  the 
fourth  day  in  such  cases.  I  had  under  my  care  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks, 
May  31  and  June  1,  1862,  two  cases  in  which  there  were  fractures  of  the 
lower  cervical  vertebrae  caused  by  musket-balls. 

In  both  cases,  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  extremities,  and  all  the  parts  and  organs 
that  were  supplied  with  spinal  nerves  which  issued  from  the  spinal  column  at  or  below 
the  seat  of  the  lesions,  were  completely  paralyzed  in  respect  to  both  sensation  and 
voluntai'y  motion.  There  was  retention  of  urine  and  feces,  and  catheterization  had  to 
be  resorted  to.  The  respiration  was  entirely  diaphragmatic,  for  all  the  respiratory 
nerves,  excepting  the  phrenic,  were  paralyzed.  The  inferior  margin  of  the  thorax  was 
also  drawn  inward,  whenever  the  diaphragm  contracted,  thus  reducing  the  antero-po>- 
terior  and  lateral  diameters  of  the  chest,  as  well  as  increasing  tiic  vertical  diameter 
thereof,  at  the  end  of  every  movement  of  inspiration.  The  muscular  wall  of  the  abdo- 
men was  relaxed  and  flaccid  till  tympanites  supervened,  which  added  much  to  the 
respiratory  embarrassment.  Both  patients  died  asphyxiated ;  one  of  them  on  the 
third,  and  the  other  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  injury  was  inflicted.  The  intellect  wjvs 
clear  in  both  cases,  and  there  were  no  head-symptoms  whatever,  until  the  stupor  of 
asphyxia  approaching  a  fatal  termination  appeared.  No  autopsies  were  held,  from 
want  of  time  to  make  them. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  450. 
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A.  ^I.  Sntcldo  was  wounded,  on  Thursday  night,  February  9,  1882,  at  the  editorial 
rooms  of  ii  Wasliingtoii  newspaper,  by  a  cylindro-conoidal  pistol-ball,  which  entered 
the  baek  of"  his  neck  four  inches  below  the  occipital  protuberance  and  slightly  to  the 
left  of  the  median  line,  passed  forward  and  slightly  ujiward,  fractured  the  lamina  of  the 
fourth  cervical  vertebra  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  spinous  process  thereof,  penetrated  the 
spinal  dura  mater  (theea  vertebralis),  and  imljedded  itself  in  the  left  intervertehral 
t'oramen  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebne,  having  bruised  and  slightly 
lacerated  the  spinal  cord,  and  driven  into  its  suijstance  a  small  splinter  of  bone.  He 
immediately  became  "paralyzed  from  the  head  down,"  that  is,  all  of  his  extremities 
and  the  whole  of  his  body  below  the  neck,  were  completely  deprived  of  sensibility  and 
voluntary  motility.  The  respiratory  movements  were  performed  by  the  diaphragm 
alone.  He  died  at  10  h.  25  m.  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  11th,  about  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  casualty  occurred.  The  autopsy  revealed  the  course  and  place  of  lodg- 
ment of  the  missile,  and  the  injuries  done  by  it,  which  have  just  been  described.  The 
missile  weighed,  after  extraction,  eighty-seven  grains. 

There  is,  however,  recorded  in  the  first  surgical  volume  of  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  History  of  the  late  Civil  War,  at  page  430,  a  case  of  gunshot  fracture 
of  the  hody  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  with  lodgment  of  the  missile  and 
complete  paraplegia,  in  which  recovery  was  secured  by  persevering  treatment. 
A  brief  abstract  of  this  case  should  be  presented  in  this  place,  because  it  will 
encourage  surgeons  to  o;ive  more  attentive  treatment  to  such  cases,  by  show- 
ing that  they  are  not  always  hopeless : — 

An  infantry  soldier,  aged  20,  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  July  2, 18G3,  by  a  conoidal 
ball,  which  entered  the  right  upper  lip  at  the  second  incisor,  destroyed  all  the  teeth 
save  the  last  molar,  on  the  same  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  passed  below  the  soft  palate  into 
the  pharynx,  and  penetrated  the  body  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  where  it  lodged 
and  was  not  extracted.  •But  in  the  following  August,  the  position  of  the  ball  was  ascer- 
tained by  a  Nelaton's  probe,  and  it  was  then  extracted.  "  There  was  paralysis  in  all 
four  limbs,  from  which,  however,  he  rapidly  recovered  ;  and,  for  a  time,  did  duty  as 
hospital  attendant."  On  March  14,  1864,  this  patient  was  transferred  to  Turner's  Lane 
Hospital,  at  Philadelphia.  Acting  Assistant-Surgeon  W.  W.  Keen,  Jr.,  on  duty  at 
that  hospital,  states  that  "  nearly  the  entire  body  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra  has  come 
away,  including  the  anterior  half  of  the  transverse  process  and  the  vertebral  foramen. 
No  injury  to  the  vertebral  artery  has  been  disclosed.  What  supports  his  head  ante- 
riorly I  cannot  conceive.  On  May  3,  he  was  transferred  to  "Washington  to  be  assigned 
to  a  company  in  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  The  only  remnant  of  his  paralysis  is 
some  [loss]  of  sensation  over  a  surface,  say  three  by  four  inches,  at  the  back  of 
right  neck.  Some  bone  still  is  occasionally  discharged."  In  April,  1871,  this  man 
was  yet  alive ;  and  the  pension-examiner  reports  that  the  right  side  of  his  tongue  is 
distorted,  leaving  his  speech  affected  ;  that  the  right  side  of  his  throat  is  contracted ; 
and  that  his  right  shoulder  and  arm  are  diminished  in  size  and  partially  paralyzed. 
Disability  three-fourths  and  permanent. 

But  gunshot  fractures  of  the  spinal  column,  and  particularly  those  in  the 
cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions  thereof,  are  generalh^  mortal,  unless  the 
lesions  be  confined  to  their  apophyses.^  In  the  Schleswig-IIolstein  campaign 
of  1849,  Stromcyer  observed  that  "injuries  of  the  spinous  processes  frequently 
occurred  without  serious  consequences — without  accidents  from  concussion  of 
the  spinal  marrow."^  During  the  late  civil  war  I  saw  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  spinous  processes  alone  had  been  broken  otf  by  the  im- 

'  In  the  British  army,  during  the  Crimean  war,  "all  the  fractures  of  the  vertebrae  were 
promptly  fatal,  except  two  among  the  officers  and  two  among  the  men,  all  of  whicli  were  either 
fractiiifs  of  the  transverse  j)rocesses  in  the  neck,  or  of  the  spinous  processes  only."  (Medical  and 
tSurgic.il  History  of  the  British  Army  in  the  War  in  the  Crimea,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  337.)  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  only  cases  of  shot  fracti'.res  of  th;^  vertebr;e  which  terminated  in  recovery  among 
the  British  soldiers  and  officers  wounded  in  the  Crimean  war,  were  those  in  whicli  the  lesions 
were  restricted  to  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  37. 
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pact  of  small-arm  missiles,  without  any  apparent  Assuring  of  the  lamina*  or 

bodies,  etc.,  of  the  injured  vertebra?,  and  without  any  serious  lesion  of  the 
spinal  cord.  These  patients  all  recovered.'  In  some  of  these  cases,  spinal 
jiaralysis,  too,  was  present  at  the  outset,  but  it  probably  arose  from  concus- 
sion of  the  spinal  cord,  for  it  soon  passed  away.  Professor  Ashhurst*  men- 
tions, in  point,  the  case  of  a  soldier,  seen  by  himself,  who  was  wounded  by  a 
muiket-ball  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  missile  entered  to  the  leftside  of  the 
spinal  eolunui,  carried  away  the  spinous  process  of  a  lumbar  vertebra,  an«l 
lodged ;  it  was  extracted  from  the  right  liip  many  months  afterward.  At 
first  there  was  spinal  paralysis.  This  soldier  recovered  and  was  transferred 
to  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  Nearly  two  years  subsequent  to  the  casualty 
his  back  was  yet  stiff,  and  occasionally  painful.  Most  of  the  1 04  patients 
having  gunshot  lesions  of  the  spinal  column,  who  recovered  and  were  returned 
to  duty  m  our  army  during  the  late  civil  war,  doubtless  sustained  merely  frac- 
tures of  the  spinous  or  transverse  processes.  Indeed,  the  abstracts  of  the 
successful  cases  belonging  to  this  category,  which  are  presented  in  the  sur- 
gical history  of  the  war,  strongly  support  this  view.  It  is,  therefore,  but 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  in  cases  of  gunshot  fracture  of  the  vertebrte,  the 
prognosis  is  very  much  less  unfavorable  when  the  lesion  is  restricted  to  the 
si)inous  or  transverse  processes,  than^wheu  other  parts  are  involved. 

A  few,  however,  of  the  one  hundred  and  four  patients  having  gunshot 
fractures  of  the  vertebraj  got  more  or  less  completely  well  again,  when  the 
bodies,  or  the  laminae,  or  the  vertebral  pedicles  were  broken,  and  when  the 
spinal  cord  was  at  the  same  time  considerably  injured.  For,  "  in  fifty-four 
cases  of  gunshot  injury  of  the  vertebra?,  complicated  by  traumatic  lesions  of 
the  cord,  forty-two  were  fatal,  and  twelve  partially  recovered  and  were  dis- 
charged, with  various  degrees  of  physical  disaljility.  The  cases  of  contusion 
and  commotion  of  the  spinal  cord  are  not  included  in  this  category."^  Some, 
at  least,  of  those  who  were  returned  to  dutj'  must  have  been  attected  with 
contusion  and  commotion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  with  lesions  of  the  vertebi^aj 
more  severe  than  fractures  restricted  to  their  apophyses. 

Professor  Paul  F.  Eve*  reports  two  cases  of  gunshot  injury  of  the  spinal  column, 
which  the  victims  long  survived,  and  in  which  the  missiles  remained  lodged  in  the 
spine.  Again,  Surgeon  C.  S.  Tripler,  U.  S.  Army,*  relates  the  case  of  anj  officer  who. 
in  1839,  during  the  last  Seminole  campaign  in  Florida,  was  wounded  in  the  loins  by  a 
rifle-ball,  which  peneti'ated  on  tlie  right  side,  in  a  line  with  the  junction  of  the  last 
dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae,  struck  the  spinal  column,  lodged,  and  was  not  extracted. 
There  were  complete  paraplegia  and  priapism,  with  retention  of  urine  and  feces. 
He  survived  for  twelve  years.  The  paralysis,  however,  but  slightly  im[)roved.  The 
catheter,  and  laxatives  or  enemata,  had  to  be  used  for  about  two  years,  that  is,  until,  in 
1841,  he  found  that  he  could  stimulate  the  bladder  and  rectum  to  contract  by  tickling 
the  side  of  his  penis  behind  the  corona  glandis.*  M.  Hutin,  of  the  French  Army,"  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  soldier,  aged  20,  who,  in  1835,  was  wounded  in  the  loins,  in  Algeria. 
The  ball  entered  on  the  right  side,  near  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebnv,  and,  lodging 
therein,  was  not  extracted.  There  was  immediate  paraplegia.  In  three  months  the 
wound  healed.  This  soldier  survived  the  injury  fourteen  years,  and  died  of  Bright's 
disciise.  An  autopsy  revealed  the  ball  lodged  in  the  spinal  canal ;  it  had  severed  the 
right  half  of  the  cauda  equina  and  displaced  the  left  half;  medullary  substance  much 

'  Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  October,  1S64,  p.  315.  *  Op.  cit.,  pp.  116,  117. 

*  Medical  aud  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  First  Surgical  Volume,  p.  453. 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1868,  pp.  103-107. 

*  New  Vork  Journal  of  Medicine,  1851. 

*  A  case  of  shot  fracture  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  with  paraplegia,  is  mentioned  on 
p.  438,  of  the  First  Surgical  Volume  of  the  Med.  and  Surg.  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
in  which  tickling  of  the  glans  penis  likewise  produced  urination,  and  partial  evacuation  of  the 
bladder,  by  exciting  the  detrusor  urin«  musde  to  contract.     (See  page  813,  in/ra.) 

^  Lancet,  1S4D. 
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Fig.  789. 


disorganized.  M.  T^oiiis,  the  most  celebrated  Freneii  surgeon  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,' rehites  the  case  of  a  soldier  who,  in  17r,2,  received  a  gunshot  wound  of  tlie  dorsal 
spine,  in  consequence  of  which  he  became  completely  paralyzed  in  the  lower  limbs  ;  the 
wound  was  enlarged  at  once,  and  the  ball  taken  out.  Louis  saw  the  i)atient  on  the 
fifth  day  after  the  casualty  ;  he  found  that  tiiere  were  several  fragments  of  bone  press- 
ing upon  the  spinal  cord.  He  removed  these  fragments;  and,  although  there  was  a 
considerable  suppuration  after  this  operation,  the  paraplegia  slowly  but  gradually  disap- 
peared, and  the  jjatient  was  completely  cured,  excepting  aslight  wejikness  wiiicli  remained 
in  his  lower  limbs.  Twelve  years  afterward,  liowever,  he  still  had  to  walk  with  a  cane. 
These  facts  and  examples  are  mentioned  mainly  with  a  view  to  encourage  surgeons  to 
conduct  in  a  thorough  manner  the  treatment  of  gunshot  fractures  of  the  spinal  column, 
in  all  instances  which  come  under  their  care,  by  showing  that,  even  iu  cases  where  re- 
covery is  impossible,  life  may  be  greatly  prolonged  by  careful  treatment. 

The  prognosis  of  these  cases  is  rendered  much  more  unfavorable  by  the 
occurrence  of  inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes  or  spinal  cord,  as  doubt- 
less happened  in  the  following  instance : — 

A  soldier,  aged  19,  was  admitted  to  Emory  Hospital,  Washington,  August  25,  18G2, 
for  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  back,  received  on  the  night  of  the  22d.     He  was  then  in 

great  pain  and  very  restless,  but  not  paralyzed  in  any  part. 
An  anodyne  was  prescribed,  with  cold  applications  to  the 
wound.  He  passed  a  restless  night,  and  morning  found 
him  wearied  and  anxious,  very  restless,  with  an  occasional 
tetanic  spasm,  though  not  severe.  An  anjesthetic  was 
administered,  the  wound  was  enlarged,  and  the  missile  (a 
conoidal  musket-ball)  was  found  impacted  between  the 
laminae  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae,  tlie 
spinous  process  of  the  second  having  been  broken  off,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (Fig.  789)  which 
represents  the  specimen.  The  missile  was  extracted  with 
much  difficulty.  All  spiculae  of  bone  were  then  carefully 
removed,  the  wound  was  drawn  together  by  adhesive 
straps,  and  cold-water  dressings  were  applied.  The  oper- 
ation of  an  enema  of  assafoetida  and  turpentine  left  the 
patient  in  a  profound  sleep,  disturbed  occasionally,  how- 
ever, by  slight  spasms  of  short  duration.  His  bowels  acted 
twice  that  night ;  the  micturition  was  free,  and  there  were 
no  symptoms  of  paralysis.  On  the  27th,  there  was  marked 
increase  in  the  severity  of  the  tetanic  symptoms.  The 
enema  was  repeated,  but  without  effect.  Chlorolbrm  was 
now  brought  to  his  relief,  and  its  use  continued  until  10 

A.  M.,  when    he    died.      Necroscopy The  ball  was    found    to   have    destroyed    the 

spinous  process  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  and  to  have  buried  itself,  apex  foremost, 
between  the  lamina-  of  the  first  and  second,  in  the  spinal  canal,  bruising  and  pressing 
upon  the  spinal  cord.'^ 

The  condition  of  the  spinal  membranes  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noted 
at  the  autopsy.  Nevertheless,  the  symptoms  which  characterized  this  case, 
e.  ^.,the  intense  rachialgia,  the  extreme  degree  of  restlessness,  and  the  tetanic 
spasms,  are  symptoms  which  often  present  themselves  in  cases  of  idiopathic, 
as  well  as  in  cases  of  epidemic,  spinal  meningitis  ;  and,  no  doubt,  there  was 
traumatic  spinal  meningitis  of  an  acute  cliaraeter  in  this  case.  The  patient 
survived  the  onset  of  the  acute  symptoms,  less  than  two  days.  It  also  aj»- 
pears  that  chloroform  was  administered  continuouslj^  for  several  hours  before 
death  occurred.     AVas  the  proximate  cause  of  death  the  disease,  or  the  chlo- 

'  Mumoire  posthiime.     Archives  G6n.  de  Medoeine,  etc.,  Aout,  1836,  p.  397  ;  Brown-Sequard's 
htcturt'S  on  the  Central  N<tvous  t<ysteni,  ji.  251, 
*  Medical  and  riurgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  First  Surgical  Volume,  p.  444. 
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roforni  which  was  administered  in  order  to  relieve  the  symptoms?  In  six 
additionul  cases  of  gunsliot  injury  of  tlie  vcrteljral  column,  during  the  late 
civil  war, analogous  symptoms  were  reported;  and  it  ap[)ears  that  these  cases 
were  all  fatal. 

Another  bad  prognostic  in  gunshot  injuries  of  the  spinal  colunm  is  the 
occurrence  of  bed-sores^  especially  when  they  arise  from  the  trophic  disorder 
of  the  tissues  which  results  from  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord. 

A  still  more  evil  portent  in  such  cases  is  the  appearance  of  metastatic 
abscesses,  especially  when  they  spring  from  the  septicaemia  tliat  results  from 
suppurative  intlammation  of  the  cancellated  tissue  (osteo-myelitis)  of  the 
fractured  vertebrje.  A  considerable  number  of  instances  of  this  sort  were 
reported  during  the  late  civil  war;  and  metastatic  abscesses  arising  from  this 
cause  were  more  recently  observed  in  the  case  of  President  Garfield,  already 
mentic^ned  above,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  fractured  spongy  tissue  of  the 
injured  vertebra3  was  suppurating,  and  that  the  adjoining  intervertebral  car- 
tilages were  partly  destroyed  by  ulceration. 

Diagnosis. — The  presence  of  an  open  wound  that  has  been  made  by  a  gun- 
shot missile,  the  track  of  which  extends  in  a  direct  line  to  the  vertebral 
column,  the  impairment  of  function  evinced  by  the  stricken  portion  of  the 
vertebral  column,  and  the  exploration  of  the  wound  with  a  finger,  whenever 
practicable,  by  which  the  frao-mcnts  of  the  broken  vertebrse  themselves  can 
be  felt,  usually  suffice  to  establish  the  diagnosis  in  a  satisfactory  manner.' 

Treatment. — If  the  missile  has  lodged,  it  should  be  found  and  extracted,  if 
possible.  All  foreign  bodies,  e.  y.,  bits  of  clothing  and  of  accoutrements, 
blood-clots,  and  detached  or  quite  loosened  splinters  or  fragments  of  bone, 
should  likewise  be  extracted.  The  utmost  cleanliness  should  be  observed, 
antiseptic  dressings  should  be  applied,  drainage-tubes  should  be  used  to  pre- 
vent any  collections  of  matter  from  being  formed  in  the  wounds,  and  necrosed 
fragments  of  bone  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  become  detached. 
Fragments  of  the  vertebr£e  were  extracted,  after  gunshot  fractures  thereof, 
in  twenty-four  instances  during  the  late  civil  war.  Of  these  cases  only  ten 
were  fatal.^  In  all  of  the  fourteen  cases  w^hich  did  not  prove  fatal,  there  was 
recovery  more  or  less  complete.  In  seven  of  the  nine  instances  in  which  the 
spinous  process  alone,  or  portions  of  it  only,  were  extracted,  the  patients 
recovered  speedily  as  well  as  completely,  and  were  returned  to  duty,  or  ex- 
changed. In  one  instance  belonging  to  this  category,  which  was  under  my 
care  tor  two  and  a  half  months  at  Stanton  Hospital,  there  was  paraplegia  from 
concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  well  as  gunshot  fracture  of  the  spinous  ])ro- 
cess  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  Several  fragments  which  became  detached 
were  promptly  removed,  and  the  paralysis,  all  things  considered,  rapidly 
passed  away.^  This  man's  recovery  was  complete,  for  "  his  name  is  not  on 
the  pension-list,  nor  have  his  heirs  made  application  for  pension."*  But,  in 
five  successful  cases  wherein  portions  of  the  laminae  or  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses were  removed,  the  results  were  much  less  satisfactory ;  nearly  all  of 
these  patients  were  still  suffering  from  serious  disabilities  in  1872.* 

'  There  is,  however,  on  record  the  case  of  an  oflScer,  in  which  a  pistol-ball,  after  fracturing  the 
riglit  humerus,  passed  into  the  chest,  and,  lodging,  was  not  extracted  ;  fifteen  days  afterwards,  he 
died  of  pneumonia  and  secondary  hemorrhage.  Necroscopy  showed  the  missile  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  body  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  shattered.  Nevertheless, 
no  spinal  symptoms  had  been  developed,  and  the  lesion  itself  had  not  been  suspected  during  life. 
The  specimen  is  preserved  in  our  Army  Medical  Museiim  (No.  liolf),  Sect.  I).  (Medical  and 
Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  First  Surgical  Vol.,  p.  436.) 

2  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  First  Surgical  Vol.,  p.  459. 

^  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  October,  1S(J4,  p.  327. 

*  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  tlie  Rebellion,  First  Surgical  Vol.,  p.  459. 

«  Ibid. 
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Again,  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  inflammatory  lesions  in  the 
H|»inal  membranes  and  spinal  cord,  absolute  quietude  should  be  enjoined  on 
the  patient.  Catheterization,  and  laxatives,  or  enemata,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
cautions against  bed-sores  and  vesical  and  renal  inilamniation  which  have 
already  been  mentioned,  should  be  promptly  employed  whenever  their  use  is 
indicated.  Whatever  complications  may  arise,  e.  g.^  osteo-myelitis  of  the 
fraetuivd  vertebra,  spinal  meningitis,  spinal  myelitis,  septicnamia,  bed-sores, 
nejihritis,  cystitis,  etc.,  should  be  promptly  met  by  appropriate  treatment. 

On  Trephining  (so  called),  or  Resection  of  the  Spinal  Column. 

The  operation  of  excising  parts  of  the  vertebrpe  with  a  trephine,  a  saw% 
a  bone-forceps,  or  a  chisel  and  mallet,  and  removing  the  same,  when  they 
are  fractured  and  displaced  so  as  to  cause  i)aralysis  by  compressing  tlie  spinal 
cord,  has  been  suggested  by  man}^  surgical  writers,  the  earliest  of  whom  w^as 
Paulus  ^Egineta.  It  was  first  performed,  however,  b}-  llenr}'  Cline,  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  June  16,  1814,  in  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  26,  who,  by 
falling  from  a  second-story  window,  on  the  previous  day,  had  received  an 
injury  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  with,  considerable  displacement,  and  had  become 
paraplegic. 

The  man  having  been  put  upon  the  operating  table  with  his  face  downward,  an 
incision  was  made  through  the  skin  over  the  projecting  spinous  processes,  of  sufficient 
length  to  exi)ose  them  completely.  The  muscles  were  then  divided  on  each  side,  and, 
being  di'awn  outward,  two  spinous  processes,  which  were  broken  at  their  roots,  were 
removed.  It  was  attempted  (but  ineffectually)  to  remove  the  eleventh  vertebral  arch 
by  sawing  it  tluough  with  Machell's  circular  saw  ;  a  chisel  and  mallet  were  then  em- 
ployed, and  also  u  trephine,  by  means  of  which  the  separation  was  effected,  and  tlie 
arch  lifted  out  with  an  elevator.  The  operation  was  considerably  embarrassed  by  the 
unfitness  of  the  instruments,  and  occupied  considerable  time,  but  afforded  no  relief. 
In  the  evening  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  wound;  pulse  114.  June  17,  2  P.  M. 
Had  not  slept  since  the  operation  ;  pulse  130.  At  G  P.  M.  he  had  a  fit,  and  was  thought 
to  be  dying.  June  18,  1  P.  M.  Had  another  fit  ;  had  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
with  much  restlessness ;  pulse  140 ;  upper  part  of  body  in  a  cold  sweat,  lower  part 
warm,  but  not  perspiring.  At  4  P.  M.  the  spasms  had  abated.  June  19.  He  was 
more  tranquil,  but  gradually  sank,  and  died  at  5  P.  M.  without  convulsions,  and  sen- 
sible to  the  last.  Autopsy — The  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal 
vertebra  was  fractured  oblicpiely  from  above  and  behind,  downward  and  forward.  The 
upper  fragment  remained  attached  by  the  intervertebral  substance  to  the  body  of  the 
eleventli  dorsal,  which  had  moved  forward  and  a  little  downward,  tearing  off  the  pos- 
terior half  of  the  intervertebral  cartilage  from  the  top  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra. 
The  theca  vertebralis  was  lacerated,  opposite  the  seat  of  injury,  in  four  places,  two  of 
which  would  admit  the  little  finger.  The  spinal  cord  was  three-fourths  torn  through,  . 
and  the  remaining  portion  was  bruised.^ 

Mr.  Cline  himself  candidly  stated  that  he  thought  the  operation  had  hast- 
ened the  death  of  his  patient.  The  lesions  for  wdiich  he  operated  consisted 
of  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  twelfth  doi'sal  vertebra  with  displacement 
(]>artial  dislocation)  of  the  body  of  the  eleventh  (to  which  the  fragment  of 
the  twelfth  still  adhered),  forward  and  slightly  downward,  and  extensive 
lacerati(^n  of  the  spinal  cord.  He  removed  two  spinous  processes,  and  the 
laminic  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  foregoing  abstract  shows  the 
true  character  of  this  operation,  the  difficulties  which  attend^ its  performance, 
and  its  positive  harmfulness  as  well  as  its  inutility, more  clearly  and  in  fe\\er 

*  Soutli'a  Notes  to  Chelius's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  pp.  590,  591,  Am.  ed. 
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words,  tlian  any  disquisition  on  the  subject  could  do.  Moreover,  this  operar- 
tion  has  been  repeated  many  times,  without  success.  Professor  Ashhurst  lias 
collected  and  tabulated  41  cases  in  which  it  lias  been  performed.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  patients,  30  died,  3  were  relieved,  and  3  received  no  benetit, 
while  off)  cases  the  result  is  unknown.  There  is  no  exam})le  of  a  cure  achieved 
by  it  on  record.  Surely  the  general  results  in  these  cases  would  have  been 
much  better  if  the  operation  had  not  been  performed.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  even  the  few  who  were  apparently  relieved  by  it  would  have  done  better 
without  it.  The  operation  of  resection  or  trephining  the  vertebme  is  unjusti- 
fiable, because  it  does  not  oiler  a  reasonable  prospect  of  imj)roving  the  patient's 
condition  in  any  case,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  always  reason  to  fear 
tiiat  it  may  increase  the  chances  of  a  fatal  termination. 

M.  Louis's  operation,  which  was  performed  in  1762,  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  first  instance  in  which  the  spinal  column  was  resected,  but  it  was 
not  a  resection  at  all.  It  consisted  merely  in  extracting  some  loose  fragments 
of  bone,  on  the  fifth  day,  in  a  case  of  gunshot  fracture  involving  a  dorsal 
vertebra.  The  patient  improved,  but,  twelve  years  later,  still  had  to  walk  with 
a  cane,  as  has  already  been  stated  above.  Moreover,  the  same  operation  wa^ 
performed  in  twenty-four  instances  during  our  civil  war,  and  with  quite  satis- 
factory results.  But  resection  of  the  vertebrse  is  not  admissible  in  gunshot  in- 
juries of  the  spine.  Mr.  G  uthrie '  mentions  a  patient  who  had  received  a  pistol- 
shot  which  lodged  in  the  last  dorsal  or  upper  lumbar  vertebra,  and  caused 
complete  paralysis  of  both  limbs,  and  who  searched  London  and  Paris,  in 
vain,  to  find  a  surgeon  willing  to  operate  on  him.  Professor  Paul  F.  Eve,  of 
Xashville,  Temi.,  however,  once  did  attempt  to  perform  such  an  operation,' 
in  the  case  of  a  Confederate  soldier,  who  had  been  wounded  by  a  pistol-ball 
that  entered  to  the  left  of  the  spinal  column,  about  one  inch  from  the  spinous 
process  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  in  the  cavity  of  which,  or  of  the  seventh, 
it  was  supposed  to  be  lodged.  Paraplegia  immediately  ensued,  and  the  para- 
lysis proved  to  be  permanent.  Concerning  the  operation  of  resecting  the 
dorsal  vertebrie,  which  was  attempted.  Prof.  Eve  says:  "After  due  prepara- 
tion, a  free  incision  was  made  through  the  cicatrix,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
follow  this  into  the  vertebral  cavity  ;  but  so  deep  was  the  vertebral  groove 
down  to  the  transverse  processes,  so  indistinct  the  track  of  the  missile — 
indeed,  we  could  not  trace  it — so  deceptive  the  intervertebral  foramina,  etc., 
but,  above  all,  so  great  the  risk  of  exciting  inflammation  by  wounding  the 
sheath  of  the  spinal  cord,  that  we  concluded,  after  using  one  crown  of  the 
trephine,  of  medium  size,  over  what  all  believed  to  be  the  hole  made  by  the 
bullet,  to  desist  from  further  application  of  it.  I  am  satisfied,"  he  continues, 
"  that  this  operation,  in  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  if  not  almost  impracticable,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  surgery." 

That  the  operation  of  trephining  the  spinal  column  or  resecting  the  verte- 
bra will  not  relieve  the  spinal  cord  from  compression,  when  it  is  exerted  by 
the  extravasation  of  blood,  is  proved  by  the  case  of  a  derrick-man,  aged  41, 
in  whom  the  laminne  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra  were  resected,  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith;  for,  notwithstanding  that  from  8  to  12 
ounces  of  extravasated  blood,  having  a  dark  color,  escaped  from  the  spinal 
canal  after  the  depressed  bone  had  been  extracted,  the  compression  of  the 
cord  from  extravasated  blood,  and  the  paraplegia,  steadily  crept  uj)ward,  and 
finally  caused  death  by  asphyxia.' 

>  Commentaries,  etc.,  p.  541,  Am.  ed. 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1SG8,  p.  106. 

'  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  1859,  pp.  87,  68. 
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ni.   INJURIES  OF  THE  SPI:N"AL  membranes,  SriXAL  CORD, 

AND  SPINAL  NERVES. 


Injuries  of  the  Theca  Vertebralis,  and  Meninges  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

The  spinal  dura  mater,  although  but  loosely  connected  with  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae,  is  elsewhere  strongly  attached  to  the  vertebral  walls,  at  frequent 
intervals,  by  means  of  processes  sent  out  through  the  intervertebral  foramina 
around  the  spinal  nerves.  Consequently,  when  the  vertebrae  are  fractured,  or 
displaced  in  luxations,  the  spinal  dura  mater  is  extremely  liable  to  be  stretched, 
bruised,  or  torn.  I  assisted,  on  one  occasion,  at  the  autopsy  in  a  case  in  which 
there  were  fissured  fractures  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae; 
there  was  little  displacement,  yet  the  theca  vertebralis  was  found  smeared  with 
blood  opposite  the  fractures,  and  torn  open  so  widely  as  to  allow  the  index- 
finger  to  pass  through  with  ease.  (See  page  707.)  So  too,  in  Mr.  Cline's  case, 
which  has  just  been  related,  the  theca  vertebralis,  at  the  autopsy,  was  found 
lacerated  in  four  places,  two  of  which  would  admit  the  little  finger.  But  to 
multiply  examples  of  this  sort  would  be  useless ;  for  it  is  quite  obvious  that, 
in  all  fractures  of  the  vertebral  rings  with  displacement,  whether  the  frag- 
ments spring  back  into  place  again  or  not,  and  in  all  luxations  of  the  vertebrae, 
the  theca  vertebralis  must  be  correspondingly  injured  by  the  stretching,  bruis- 
ing, or  tearing  which  it  of  necessity  sustains  from  the  sudden  displacement,  or 
from  the  sharp  edges  and  splinters  of  the  broken  or  dislocated  bones. 

But  aside  from  strains,  bruises,  and  lacerations,  the  theca  vertebralis  may 
be  penetrated  by  incised  and  jmndured  wounds  of  the  back.  Many  instances 
are  on  record  in  which  such  wounds  of  the  theca  vertebralis  were  made  by 
knives,  daggers,  swords,  lances,  arrows,  and  bayonets,  and  with  such  imple- 
ments of  industry  as  chisels,  etc.  Several  examples  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  this  article.  (See  page  676.)  When  such  wounds  are  attended  by  a 
discharge  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  theca  vertebralis 
has  been  opened.  When  the  wound  is  situated  in  the  loins,  and  the  discharge 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  profuse,  the  nature  of  the  lesion  may  be  mis- 
taken, and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  ureter  has  been  laid  open.  There  is 
published  in  the  sixtieth  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  a 
case  in  which  a  copious  flow  of  limpid  fluid  occurred  from  a  wound  in  the 
back,  and  in  which  it  was  believed  that  the  ureter  had  been  laid  open,  although 
it  was  admitted  to  be  possible  that  the  fluid  might  be  cerebro-spinal.  Mr.  T. 
Holmes^  relates  two  cases  in  which  a  similar  copious  discharge  of  watery 
fluid  was  caused  by  a  wound  of  the  sjiinal  membranes,  which  did  not  involve 
the  spinal  cord  nor  the  large  nerves,  as  was  proved  by  the  post-mortem 
examination  in  one  case,  and  by  the  position  of  the  puncture  in  the  other. 
Incised  or  punctured  wounds  of  the  back,  which  open  the  theca  vertebralis 
without  injuring  the  spinal  cord  or  spinal  nerves,  do  not,  of  themselves,  pro- 
duce any  nervous  phenomena,  inasmuch  as  the  loss  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
is  usually  but  gradual,  and  the  fluid  itself  is  rapidly  resecreted.  Secondary 
inflammation  of  such  wounds,  however,  may  interfere  with  the  functions  of 
the  spinal  cord  or  spinal  nerves,  and  may  even  destroy  life  in  that  way.  But 
when  such  wounds  are  uncomplicated,  the  prognosis  is  generally  favorable. 
There  may,  however,  be  great  difficulty  in  getting  permanent  closure  of  the 
wound  in  such  cases ;  but  there  will  be  more  chance  of  getting  it  if  treat- 

'  Lancot,  April  2D,  1S82;  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1882,  p.  294. 
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mcnt  to  that  end  be  employed  at  onee,  than  if  it  be  postponed  to  a  later 
period. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  spinal  dura  mater  not  unfrequently  occur.  In  cases 
where  they  are  present,  the  vertebra  are  always  fractured,  and  the  spinal  cord, 
likewise,  is  generally  injured.  Many  exami)les  have  been  [)rescnted  in  the 
foregoing  pages  in  which  the  theca  vertebralis  was  torn  by  gunshot  mis- 
siles. Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Soteldo  (p.  7H0),  the  l)ullct  pcjictrates  the 
theca  and  lodges  therein.  In  others,  it  perforates  that  membrane,  and  leaves 
behind  an  oritice  of  emergence  as  well  as  of  entrance.  In  others  still,  it 
tears  a  furrow  transversely  aci-oss  the  tube  which  the  theca  vertebralis  forms 
when  in  situ^  and  partially  divides  the  same.  The  amount  of  thecal  inflamma- 
tion aroused  by  gunshot  injuries  is  in  most  instances,  I  think,  not  great.  At 
an  autopsy  which  I  made  some  years  ago,  in  a  case  in  which  the  last-named 
form  of  injury  was  found,  I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  absence  of  iiiflanmia- 
tion,  although  the  patient  had  survived  the  casualty  twelve  days,  and  I  made 
the  following  note  at  the  time  c(mcerning  it:  "There  was  moderate  intlam- 
mator}'  action,  adhesive  in  character,  of  the  theca  vertebralis.  It  was  confined 
to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  wound.  There  was  no  pus."  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  spinal  dura  mater  is  normally  endowed  with  a  wonderful 
ability  to  resist  traumatic  lesions  and  their  consequences.  But  injuries  of  the 
spinal  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  not  unfrequently  cause  inflammations  of  a 
destructive  character  therein,  which  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of 
Traumatic  Spinal  Meningitis. 

Moreover,  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  abscess, 
may  occur  between  the  spinal  dura  mater  and  the  vertebral  column,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  thereof,  especially  when  the  latter  has  sustained  a  simple 
fracture  without  displacement;  two  examples  of  this  have  already  been  pre- 
sented under  the  cai)tion  of  latent  fractures  of  the  vertebrte,    (See  p.  755.) 

Injuries  of  the  spinal  meninges  are  often  attended  by  extravasation  of 
blood  within  the  theca  vertebralis,  and  compression  of  the  spinal  cord  result- 
ing therefrom.  Many  instances  have  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
and  eight  additional  examples  will  be  presented  in  the  next  section  of  this 
article. 

Dreatmcnt. — Incised  and  punctured  wounds  of  the  back,  which  penetrate 
the  theca  vertebralis  and  let  out  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  should  be  treated  by 
immediate  closure  and  antiseptic  dressings  for  the  wounds  themselves,  and 
by  absolute  quietude  for  the  patients. 

Gunshot  wounds  in\'olving  the  theca  vertebralis  require  for  treatment  the 
removal  of  all  foi'eign  bodies,  such  as  blood-clots  and  loose  fragments  of  bone, 
as  well  as  bullets  and  bits  of  clothing,  the  employment  of  antiseptic  dressings, 
with  drainage-tubes,  and  perfect  rest  for  the  injured  spine. 

Simple  fractures  or  dislocations  of  the  vertebrae,  which  do  injury  to  the 
theca  vertebralis,  should  first  be  "set"  or  reduced  if  possible,  and  then  in- 
flammatory action  in  the  injured  parts  should  be  restrained  by  abstracting 
blood  with  leeches  or  cups,  by  applying  cold,  and  by  securing  perfect  rest 
for  the  injured  structures. 


Injuries  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Spinal  Xerves. 

The  histological  elements  of  the  spinal  cord,  its  nerve-fibres,  ganijlion-cells, 
minute  bloodvessels,  and  connective  tissue,  are  so  lacking  in  strentJ:th  and 
solidity  that,  were  the  cord  as  a  whole  not  protected  from  the  eftects  of  exter- 
nal violence  by  an  elastic  medium,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  everywhere 
surrounds  it,  the  elementary  structures  that  compose  it  would  be  disintegrated 
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by  every  sudden  sliock,  as  well  as  hy  every  sudden  pressure  and  the  impact 
ot"  every  vulnerating  l)<)dy,  which  niii:;lit  be  brou^lit  to  bear  upon  it. 

Tlie  traumatic  lesions  to  which  the  spinal  marrow  is  exposed  are  (1)  con- 
cussio)i,  (2)  contusion,  (3)  compression,  and  (4)  wounds  (incised,  punctured,  and 
lacerated),  which  partially  or  completely  sever  it. 

Concussion  of  the  Spinal  Cord.— As  the  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the 
brain  result  directly  from  cerebral  *•' shock,"  so  the  8ym})toms  of  concussion  of 
the  spinal  marrow  result  directly  from  sudden  "  shock" 
Fig.  790.  Qf  iiyj^i  organ ;   as  concussion   of   the   brain    is   nearly 

always  attended  by  minute  extravasations  of  blood,  or 
ecchymoses,  so  probably  concussion  of  the  spinal  marrow 
is  usually  accompanied  by  minute  eti'usions  of  blood  into 
its  substance  ;^  and  as  the  sj-mptoms  of  concussion  of 
the  brain  consist  of  a  more  or  less  complete  suspension 
of  the  cerebral  functions,  so  the  symptoms  of  concussion 
of  the  spinal  marrow  consist  of  a  more  or  less  complete 
8[)inal  paralysis,  which,  however,  is  usually  ephemeral  in 
cliaracter. 

But  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  when  extremely  se- 
vere, may  instantaneously  destroy  life.    For  instance  : — 

Major  Mills,  an  officer  serving  on  the  staff  of  Major-General 
Humphreys,  then  commanding  the  Second  Army  Corps,  was 
killed,  March  31,  1865,  during  a  reconnoisance,  by  a  cannon- 
ball  (round)  which  grazed  his  left  lumbar  region  in  such  a  way 
as  to  open  the  abdominal  cavity  and  let  out  some  intestine. 
General  Humphreys  says  "  he  rolled  up  his  eyes  and  fell  from  his 
horse  dead."  Surgeon  Charles  Page,  U.  S.  Arn)y  (Medical 
Director,  2d  Corps),  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  case,  thinks 
he  must  have  died  from  "shock,"  for  there  was  no  solution  in 
the  continuity  of  any  organ  found  on  post-mortem  inspection 
which  would  cause  immediate  death  per  se.  AVhile  this  view 
is  doubtless  correct,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  "shock"  itself 
caused  death  by  producing  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  of  so 
severe  a  kind,  that  all  the  respiratory  muscles,  including  the 
diaphragm,  were  at  once  completely  paralyzed  tliereby. 

Again,  death  from  this  cause  may  ensue  in  a  few 
hours.     For  example  : — 

Morgagni'  relates  the  case  of  a  man  injured  by  falling  from  a 
vine.  He  was  speechless  and  paralyzed,  and  bled  from  the  nose 
and  mouth.  The  urine  and  feces  escaped  involuntarily.  Death 
ensued  in  four  liours.  Necrnscopt/ rev (;i\\ed  fractures  of  the  six 
upper  dorsal  vertebra;,  ribs,  and  skull.    ( Ashhurst.) 

Ordinarily,  in  cases  of  vertebral  fracture  ot*  disloca- 
tion attended  with  spinal  paralysis,  there  is  at  tirst 
retention  of  urine  and  feces,  because  the  sphincter 
muscles  still  remain  active,  while  the  muscular  coats 
of  the  bladder  and  intestines  are  paralyzed.     Not  so  in 


Showing  the  spinal  cord 
and  the  roots  of  the  31  pairs 
of  spinal  nerves,  with  the 
cervical,  axillary,  lumbar, 
and  sacral  plexuses.  Also 
one  of  the  two  chains  of  ver- 
tebral ganglia  (nervi  syni- 
pathici),  and  the  commu- 
nicating threads. 


'  There  is,  however,  a  case  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  on  record  in  which  there  was  para- 
plegia that  persisted  (for  three  weeks)  until  deatii  was  ])ro(hiced  by  otlier  causes,  and,  on 
autnpxif,  no  lesion  of  the  cord  could  be  discernt'd.  "  No  fracturi^  of  tin'  vertebr.T  existed,  nor 
were  any  appearances  found  in  the  spinal  column  sufficient  to  account  for  the  persistent  para- 
plegia." Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  British  Army  iu  tho  Crimean  War,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
337,  338. 

'  De  Sedibus  et  Gaesis  Morborum,  t.  iii. 
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this  case,  however,  for  the  sphincter  muscles,  too,  were  paralyzed  from  the 
outset;  and  this  circumstance  shows  that  the  nervous  centres  upon  which 
their  activity  depends,  together  with  the  sympathetic  ganf^Ha — the  nervi 
sympat/iici — suffered  from  concussion  as  well  as  the  spinal  cord. 

Fractures  of  the  spinal  column  are  often  attended  by  concussion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  much  oftcner,  1  i'ancy,  than  dislocations  are. 

Occasionally,  concussion  of  the  sjiinal  cord  is  attended  by  a  peculiarly 
violent  shock  to  the  Jicrvi  sympathici^  as  was  noted  in  the  following  highly 
instructive  example : — 

Surgeon  A.  F.  Mechem,  U.  S.  Army,  was  injured  by  jumping  from  a  railway  train 
while  in  motion,  June  21,  1870.  Tiie  tall  caused  partial  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  severe  shock  to  the  sym()athetic  nervous  system.  When  seen,  shortly  afterward, 
slight  reaction  had  come  on  ;  still,  there  was  extreme  hyperfesthesia  of  the  chest,  neck, 
and  upper  extremities,  which  were  of  a  cyanotic  hue  ;  cerebral  functions  undisturbed. 
The  heart's  action,  almost  suspended  when  first  seen,  rose  under  stimulants.  When  reac- 
tion had  fairly  taken  place,  there  was  violent  arterial  actional  the  wrist,  but  unaccom- 
panied by  similar  action  in  the  temporal  and  carotid  arteries  ;  in  fact,  the  action  of  these 
vessels  coincided  in  neither  force  nor  frequency  with  that  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arte- 
ries. Nor  was  the  action  of  the  heart,  at  any  time  after  the  pulsations  became  normal, 
other  than  healthy,  although  the  extraordinary  throbbing  at  the  wrist  continued  several 
days.  Excepting  slight  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  there  was  no  loss  of  motor  power.  At 
first,  the  terrible  hypenesthesia  of  the  hands  and  arms  caused  a  suspicion  that  there  might 
be  a  fracture  or  a  dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebra?,  which,  by  pressing  upon  the  spi- 
nal nerves,  produced  the  terrible  pain.  However,  a  careful  examination  showed  that 
there  was  neither  fracture  nor  dislocation,  but  that  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  was  to  be 
found  only  in  the  spinal  cord  and  sympathetic  nervous  system.  Morphia  was  adminis- 
tered hypodermically,  and  atibrded  much  relief.  Cupping,  with  hot  applications  of  lead- 
water  and  laudanum,  alternating  with  fomentations  of  hops  and  laudanum,  to  the  arms, 
hands,  and  thorax,  assisted  materially  in  mitigating  the  pain.  Some  three  days  after 
the  injury,  the  use  of  morphia  was  in  a  great  measure  dispensed  with,  Indian  hemp  and 
hyoscyamus  being  substituted.  The  hop-fomentations  were  superseded  by  applications 
of  chloroform  and  camphor,  alternated  with  morphia  and  simple  cerate.  Tonics,  nour- 
ishing diet,  and  stimulants,  contributed  much  toward  recovery  ;  but  his  health  remained 
delicate.  In  January,  1871,  he  availed  himself  of  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  month, 
which  was  extended  six  months  longer,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  died  July  14, 
1871,  in  consequence  of  the  accident;  no  autopsy  reported.' 

Concussions  of  the  spinal  cord  are  often  caused  by  gunshot  injuries.  I 
have  reported  three  examples  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences,^  in  an  article  on  Injuries  of  the  Spine.  In  one  of  them  the  spinous 
process  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  was  fractured.  The  symptoms  were 
spinal  paralysis  (parai»legia),  both  inotor  and  sensory;  the  former  being  more 
pronounced  than  the  latter,  which  gradually  subsided.  Dry  cups  applied 
daily  over  the  si)inal  column  were  found  useful. 

The  abstract  of  another  case,  taken  from  my  field  note-book,  will  consider- 
ably aid  in  illustrating  the  symptoms  of  this  accident : — 

April  C,  1865,  I  examined  a  fine  cavalry  soldier,  aged  19,  at  the  field  hospital  near 
Jetcrsville,  Va.,  who  had  been  wounded  at  Amelia  Court  House,  on  the  .5th,  bv  a 
conoidal  musket-ball,  which  passed  through  the  back  part  of  his  lumbar  region,  obliquely 
from  side  to  side,  injuring  the  spine.  He  had  paralysis,  as  to  motion,  of  the  parts  below. 
The  sensibility,  too,  was  diminished,  but  not  entirely  destroyed.  He  complained  of 
hyperasstliesia  in  the  front  and  inner  part  of  each  thigh.  He  said  that  he  had  been  hurt 
in  these  parts  by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  and  by  being  trampled  upon,  during  the  cavalry 
charge  at  Amelia  C.  H.  on  the  5th.  He  said  that  both  lower  extremities  felt  benumbed. 
His  bladder  was  paralyzed,  and  catheterization  indispensable.     He  also  Siiid  that  he  did 

•  Circular  No,  3,  S.  G.  0.,  August  17,  1871,  pp.  112,  113. 
«  No.  for  October,  18G4,  pp   325-328. 
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not  feel  the  catheter  in  th<'  unthni  until  it  reached  the  prostatic  portion.  II<-  (old  this 
whilt!  the  instrument  was  beinj^  introduced.  Evacuation  of  the  bladder  aflbrdtrd  much 
relit  llrom  distress,  for  which  he  expressed  his  gratitude.  Was  the  disorder  in  this  ease 
concussion  of  the  spinal  marrow?  Yes;  for  the  persistence  of  sensibility  in  both  lower 
extremities,  when  the  primary  injury  was  caused  by  a  minie  ball,  shows  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  tlie  spinal  marrow  was  not  seriously  injpaired.  April  8.  Saw  tliis  patient 
again  at  Hurk's  Junction  ;  condition  as  to  paralysis  unchanjied.  April  11,  Still  no 
cliange  ;  he  was  sent  to-day  to  the  depot  field  hospital  at  City  Point,  and  thus  passed 
out  of  my  sight. 

Professor  Ashhurst'  relates  the  case  of  a  soldier,  who  had  sustained  a  gunshot  fracture 
of  the  spinous  process  of  a  lumbar  vertebra,  with  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord.  At 
first,  there  was  spinal  paralysis ;  but  the  man  recovered  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

Dr.  George  McClellan'  mentions  two  cases,  in  which  gunshot  missiles  entered  the 
small  of  the  back  and  lodged,  where  their  impact  caused  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  "  total  paraplegia  of  all  the  parts  below."  The  paralysis,  however,  was  but  tem- 
porary ;  for  both  patients  got  perfectly  well  again  under  the  use  of  laxatives  and 
counter-irritants. 

The  symptoms  vary  greatly  with  the  case, and  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
concussion  itself,  from  simple  motor  enfeeblement  of  the  lower  extremities, 
with  "  numbness"  and  "  pins  and  needles,"  on  the  one  hand,  to  complete  para- 
plegia both  motor  and  sensory,  Avith  priapism  and  retention  of  urine  and  feces, 
on  the  other.  Not  unfrequently,  intense  hypersesthesia  is  also  present,  as  was 
noted  in  the  following  very  instructive  case  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord 
in  the  cervical  region,  with  ecchymosis  of  the  left  posterior  horn  of  gray 
matter,  of  the  right  anterior  horn,  and  of  the  posterior  columns.  The  inju- 
ries resulted  from  a  fall,  and  the  case  is  related  by  Sir  W.  Gull  :^ — 

A  coal-porter,  aged  33,  slipped  and  fell  down  some  cellar-stairs,  with  a  sack  of  coal 
falling  upon  him.  He  was  admitted  at  3  P.  M.,  June  22,  after  the  accident;  there  was 
loss  of  motion  in  both  legs  and  in  left  arm  ;  the  sphincters  were  paralyzed  ;  sensation  was 
entirely  lost  in  left  arm  up  to  deltoid  ;  sensation  and  motion  in  right  arm  perfect ;  in 
the  lower  extremities,  he  could  feel  about  the  feet  and  on  the  outer  side  of  thighs,  but 
not  on  the  anterior  and  inner  surface ;  slight  priapism  ;  breathing  diaphragmatic.  Sen- 
sation returned  in  every  part  after  a  few  hours  ;  the  most  distant  parts  apparently  recov- 
ered first.  As  the  skin  became  warm  he  complained  of  pain  when  lightly  touched 
(hyperassthesia).  For  instance,  when  the  finger-nail  was  lightly  passed  over  the  skin 
he  exclaimed,  "  Don't  prick  me  ;  don't  hurt  me  !"  Next  day,  the  cutaneous  sensibility 
appeared  to  be  excessive,  judging  from  his  exclamations  when  the  skin  was  touched  or 
pinched.  This  was  noticed  especially  in  the  right  arm.  The  priapism  disappeared  in  two 
hours  after  admission,  but  returned  on  the  day  following;  power  to  move  the  right  arm 
remained  ;  thirty -four  hours  after  the  accident  the  patient  died.  Autopsy — There  was 
no  external  trace  of  injury.  The  membranes  of  the  cord  were  healthy.  The  substance 
of  the  cord  was  contused  opposite  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebras.  On  section, 
there  was  found  ecchymosis  of  the  posterior  horn  of  gray  matter  on  the  left  side,  and  of 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  lateral  and  posterior  columns.  There  were  also  limited  spots 
of  ecchymosis  on  the  right  side,  one  in  the  right  posterior  column,  and  one  in  the  right 
anterior  horn  of  gray  matter.  The  gray  substance  generally  was  hypera^mic.  On 
removing  the  spinal  cord  and  membranes,  nothing  abnormal  was  discovered  in  the  ver- 
tebrae until  the  posterior  ligament  had  been  dissected  off,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  body 
of  the  fourth  was  separated  from  that  of  the  fifth,  and  that  the  left  articular  process  of 
the  fourth  had  been  chipped  cff. 

The  essential  features  of  this  instructive  case  are:  (1)  the  cord-substance 
was  injured  by  concussion,  and  not  by  any  displacement  of  the  parts  ;  (2)  the 

'  Op.  cit.,  pp.  116,  117.  '  Principles  aud  Practice  of  Surgery,  p.  177. 

»  Uuy's  Hospital  Reports,  1858,  pp.  191,  192. 
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injury  was  attended  by  a  number  of  minute  extravasations  of  l^lood  (ecchy- 
moses)  in  the  gray  substance  ;  (3)  there  were  auicsthesia  and  loss  of  motion  in 
both  lower  extremities  and  in  the  left  arm ;  (4)  there  was  paralysis  of  the 
sphincter  ani  and  sphincter  vesica?,  which  denoted  that  the  reHex  motor  appa- 
ratus was  also  paralyzed ;  (5)  the  amesthesia  passed  away  in  the  c<;urse  of 
some  hours,  the  return  of  sensibility  being  noted  first  in  the  parts  most 
distant  from  the  injury;  (6)  hy[)er;esthesia  ai>[teared  synchronously  with  the 
reaction  from  "shock,"  and  steadily  increased  in  severity;  (7)  hypersrmia  of 
the  gray  substance  was  found  as  well  as  eccliymosis.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  the  hypeniesthesia  was  more  severe  in  the  right  arm  than  elsewhere, 
and  that  this  part  had  not  at  any  time  been  paralyzed. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  hyperesthesia  was  coincident  in  its  appear- 
ance with  the  hyi>era}mia  of  the  cord-substance  which  followed  the  injury, 
ami  that  as  the  inflammatory  excitement  caused  by  the  sanguinolent  extrava- 
sations of  blood  into  the  cord-substance,  or  the  hypera^mia,  etc.,  increased  or 
progressed,  the  hyperesthesia  also  rapidly  increased  until  thirty-four  hours 
after  the  accident,  when  death  occurred. 

Treatnienl. — Inability  to  urinate  and  defecate  will  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  catheterization,  and  of  encmata,  or  laxatives.  ^  When  hyperesthesia  is 
present,  it  must  be  subdued  by  the  administration  of  belladonna,  or  of  opium 
or  morphia.  Dry-cupping  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  has,  in  my  own 
experience,  proved  very  useful  in  cases  of  gunshot  concussion  of  the  spinal 
cord.  At  a  later  stage,  counter-irritation  hy  issues  or  setons  has  apj)eared  to 
do  good.  But,  quietude  or  rest  for  the  injured  spinal  column  and  cord  is  an 
im})ortant  reparative  measure,  in  such  instances,  fully  as  important  as  any 
other.  Xot  only  should  the  patient  be  debarred  from  attempting  to  over- 
come his  "  numbness"  and  his  "  pins  and  needles"  by  exercise,  which  caprice 
or  habit  might  lead  him  to  do,  but  ho  must  be  kept  in  bed  until  these  symp- 
toms have  passed  away.  Mr.  Hilton'  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  sustained  a  moderate  concussion  of  the  spinal  marrow  from  fidling  upon 
his  back  at  Epsom,  which  resulted  in  irremediable  paraplegia,  from  inatten- 
tion to  this  curative  measure.  Should  the  symptoms  of  myelitis  supervene, 
they  must  be  combated  by  the  remedies  for  that  disease  which  will  be  men- 
tioned further  on. 

Contusion  op  the  Spinal  Cord. — Bruises  of  the  spinal  marrow,  like  bruises 
of  the  cerebrum,  are  attended  by  disintegration  of  the  elementary  tissues 
thereof,  and  miiuite  extravasations  of  blood,  or  ecchymoses.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  important  dift'erence  between  them  ;  for,  inasmuch  as  the  cineritious 
substance  is  mostly  found  on  the  exterior  of  the  cerebrum  and  within  the 
interior  of  the  spinal  marrow,  so  the  ocular  evidences  of  contusion  are  usually 
seen,  most  distinctly,  on  the  exterior  or  cortex  of  the  former,  and  within  the 
interior  of  the  latter;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  contusions  of  the  spinal 
marrow  are  not  discernible  by  the  unaided  eye,  until  the  parenchyma  thereof 
is  laid  open  by  an  incision,  and  iintil  the  cineritious  substance  is  thus  exposed 
to  view. 

The  slighter  examples  of  contusion  of  the  spinal  cord,  those  in  which  the 
ecchymoses  are  not  large  nor  numerous,  are  commonly,  and  almost  unavoid- 
ably, classified,  in  practice,  with  the  cases  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  marrow 
which  have  just  been  described,  and  in  which  the  symptoms  of  spinal  con- 
cussion constitute  the  chief  clinical  phenomena,  and  among  which,  at  the  bed- 
side, uo  difi'ereiitial  diagnosis  between  concussion  and  contusion  of  the  si)inal 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  33. 
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marrow  can  lie  made.     The  Ibllowini;  case,  observed  })y  Mr.  Savory,'  will 
Herve  to  show  what  the  symptoms  are  in  severe  eoutusioiis  of  the  cord: — 

A  mail  it'll  upon  his  lifad  from  a  railway  van.  Duriii;;  tlic  first  i\'w  minutes  lie  was 
stunned,  but  this  soon  |)ass(Hl  off".  AVhcn  admitted  to  hospital,  th(;re  was  comj)lete  loss 
ot'  motion  and  sensation  in  the  lower  and  upper  extremities,  and  in  the  trunk  nearly  a.'' 
liigh  as  the  clavieles.  The  respiration  was  entirely  diajdiragmatie,  the  thoraeic  walls 
sinking  inward  at  each  insiiiiatory  efl'ort.  No  reflex  action  could  be  excited  in  the 
lower  extremities,  nor  elsewhere.  The  pupils  were  moderately  and  equally  dilated,  but 
sluggish.  There  was  partial  priapism.  Death  ensued  in  about  thirty  hours.  Autopsy. 
— Tliere  was  no  fracture  nor  displacement  at  any  part  of  the  skull  or  spinal  column  ; 
there  was  also  no  hemorrhage  nor  material  congestion  at  any  part  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord.  But  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  spinal  cord  revealed,  opposite 
the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  a  clot  of  blood  wliicli  was  extravasated  in  its  substance  to 
the  extent  of  about  half  an  incii.  This  extravasation  was  well  defined,  and  nothing 
wrong  could  be  perceived  in  the  adjoining  or  in  other  parts  of  the  cord. 

In  this  case  the  fimctions  of  the  spinal  cord  were  completely  abolished  in 
two  important  particulars:  1.  There  was  entire  loss  of  sensation  and  volun- 
tary motion.  2.  There  was  also  total  absen(;e  of  any  reflex  action.  "While 
the  clot  of  blood,  the  product  of  contusion,  which  was  found  in  the  substance 
of  the  spinal  cord  at  the  autopsy,  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  former,  it 
does  not  for  the  latter ;  for  while  the  blood-clot  might  completely  destroy 
the  power  of  the  spinal  cord  as  a  conductor  of  impressions,  it  could  not  destroy 
its  functions  as  a  rejieetor  of  impressions  or  as  a  nervous  centre.  And  inas- 
much as  the  loss  of  reflex  action,  observed  during  life,  was  due  to  destruction 
or  impairment  of  the  spinal  cord  as  a  nervous  centre,  it  must,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Savory,  have  arisen  from  the  concussion  to  which  the  spinal  cord 
was  subjected  by  the  accident,  although  it  produced  no  effect  on  the  structure 
of  the  cord  that  was  visible  after  death. 

This  loss  of  reflex  action  in  the  spinal  nerves,  in  consequence  of  concussion 
of  the  spinal  cord,  mentioned  above  by  Mr.  Savor}-,  I  had  myself  previously 
observed;  and  I  specially  noted  it  at  the  time  of  making  the  observation, 
although  I  did  not  then  understand  its  rationale.  The  following  abstract  is 
taken  from  the  note-book  in  which  the  minutes  of  the  case  were  written  at 
the  time : — 

Private  John  H.  Rhodes,  Company  A,  IGth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  aged  22,  was  ad- 
mitted from  our  front  before  Petersburg  to  the  Depot  Field  Hospital,  at  City  Point, 
December  14,  1864,  for  injury  of  the  spine  and  paraplegia.  On  the  loth,  I  examined 
him  with  much  interest.  It  appeared  that  he  had  been  hurt,  while  lying  face  down- 
ward on  the  ground,  on  Sunday,  the  11th,  by  the  falling  of  a  tree,  some  branches 
belonging  to  the  top  of  which  struck  him  violently  across  the  back  and  shoulders.  He 
was  immediately  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  legs  and  the  lower  half  of  his  body.  When 
I  saw  him,  all  the  parts  below  the  umbilicus  were  completely  paralyzed,  both  as  to  sen- 
sibility and  voluntary  motility.  The  bladder  required  a  catheter  to  be  introduced  twice 
a  day;  the  urine  was  more  abundant  in  quantity  than  natural.  He  passed  a  consistent 
stool  unconsciously  in  bed  on  that  day.  "  I  failed  to  excite  any  sensibility  or  any  reflex 
action  by  tickling  the  soles  of  his  feet,  or  by  pulling  the  hairs  of  his  legs,  thighs,  or 
groins.  Both  extremities  were  alike  in  these  respects."  Above  the  umbilicus,  sensi- 
bility gradually  appeared  in  the  skin,  at  first  indistinctly,  but  increasing  with  the  upward 
progress  of  the  examination,  until  it  became  normal  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax. 
The  respiration  was  abdominal  (diaphragmatic),  and  superior  thoracic  (superior  inter- 
costal). He  had  good  use  of  both  upper  extremities,  and  made  no  complaint  of  them 
whatever.  He  was  cautiously  turned  upon  his  right  side,  so  as  to  permit  an  examina- 
tion of  his  back.  The  consistent  stool,  above  mentioned,  was  then  found  in  bed.  Before 
this,  his  bowels  had  not  acted  at  the  hospital.     There  was  no  appearance  of  contusion 

•  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  v.  p.  45. 
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nor  ecchymosis  on  the  integuments  of  his  bsick  and  shoiildors.  There  was  no  fleforniity 
nor  abnormal  mobility  found  in  the  spinal  column.  There  was  moderate  tenderness 
under  pressure  when  made  upon  the  vertebne,  at  the  upper  j)art  of  the  dorsal  region. 
He  did  not  complain  of  being  hurt  in  any  part  while  biiing  turned  over  in  bed.  He  had 
considerable  cough,  with  expectoration  ;  sputa  unstained.  His  face  liad  a  dusky  hue 
(not  deep).  He  swallowed  both  solids  and  fluids  witiiout  diiliculty.  Did  not  complain 
of  distress  in  any  part;  no  priapism.  He  died  on  Saturday  the  17th,  six  days  after  the 
accident,  from  failure  of  the  respiratory  function. 

Autopsy Among  the  muscles,  near  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  a  small   quantity  of 

blood  was  found  extravasated,  but  no  cutaneous  ecchymosis.  The  laminic  of  the  first 
dorsal  vertebra  and  the  body  of  the  second  were  fractured,  with  but  little  if  any  dis- 
placement;  that  is,  there  was  a  fissured  fracture  which  extended  througli  the  lamiuie  of 
the  first  and  the  body  of  the  second  dorsal  vertebra.  The  anterior  common  ligament 
was  torn  partly  through,  and  the  posterior  common  ligament  was  loosened  or  detached 
to  some  extent  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  Between  the  theca  vertebralis  and  the  bone,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  spinal  canal,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  a  thin  blood-dot  was  found. 
It  was  about  two  inches  long  by  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  did  not  compress 
the  spinal  cord.  There  was  no  (extravasated  blood  within  the  theca  vertebralis.  The 
spinal  cord,  externally,  presented  no  abnormal  appearance  whatever.  It  was  not  dis- 
colored, nor  notched,  nor  lacerated.  But,  on  making  a  longitudinal  section,  tiie  gray 
substance  of  the  interior  was  found  to  present  an  ecchymosed  and  contused  ai)pearance 
opposite  the  fracture,  but  not  elsewhere.  Here  it  was  dark-brown  in  color  from  the  ex- 
travasation of  blood,  and  pulpefied  in  consistence  from  the  force  of  the  contusion.  These 
lesions  were  symmetrically  developed.  The  spinal  membranes  and  spinal  cord  were 
not  inflamed.  The  lungs  (both)  contained  more  than  the  normal  quantity  of  blood, 
that  is,  they  exhibited  passive  hypera^mia,  but  in  other  respects  they  were  sound. 

This  absti'act  touches  all  the  essential  points  pertaininc:  to  concussion  and 
contusion  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  blow  struck  by  the  falling  tree  upon  this 
man's  spinal  column,  as  he  lay  face  downward  on  the  ground,  suddenly  bent 
it  downward  (that  is,  forward)  at  an  acute  angle,  by  severely  stretching  and 
so  partly  rupturing  the  anterior  common  ligament,  and  by  making  a  rent  or 
fissured  fracture  which  extended  upward  through  the  body  of  the  second 
and  the  laminae  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra.  The  fragments  immediately 
spranir  back  into  place  again.  But  the  blow  and  the  abrupt  bending  of  the 
spinal  column  mortally  injured  the  spinal  cord.  The  elementary  tissues 
composing  its  interior  were  disintegrated,  or  reduced  to  a  pulp-like  consist- 
ence, and  were  deeply  stained  with  blood  extravasated  from  the  ruptured 
capillaries.  Tiie  conducting  power  of  the  cord  was  totally  destroyed  eitlier 
by  the  force  of  the  blow  itself,  or  by  the  pressure  wliich  the  extravasated 
blood  exerted  upon  the  conducting  fibres  of  the  cord.  Moreover,  the  con- 
cussion or  "shock,"  which  the  spinal  cord  received  from  the  blow,  abolished 
its  office  as  a  distinct  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  over  a  large  space,  with- 
out leaving  any  alterations  of  structure  whatever  to  account  therefor,  that 
were  visible  after  death.  Thus,  the  man  was  wholly  dejjrived  of  reflex 
motor  activity,  as  well  as  of  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion,  in  all  the  parts 
supplied  with  spinal  nerves  which  dc[)art  from  the  cord  below  the  lesion  of 
its  substance  just  described.  The  loss  of  reflex  motor  action  in  the  paralyzed 
parts  was  as  complete  in  this  case,  as  it  was  in  tjiat  which  precedes  it,  and 
in  both  alike  the  i)Ost-mortem  examination  failed  to  reveal  any  anatomical 
cause.  From  the  autopsies  of  cases  such  as  these,  the  statement  aj^pears  to 
be  well  founded,  that  concussion  of  the  spinal  nwrrow,  unless  it  be  comjili- 
cated  with  contusion,  is  not  attended  by  any  structin-al  change  of  the  marrow 
which  is  discernible  after  death,  with  the  imaided  eye. 

Anatomical  Lesions  attending  Bruises  of  the  i^pinal  Cord. — In  such  cases, 
the  theca  vertebralis  is  very  rarely  found  torn ;  and,  on  laying  it  open,  one 
might  imagine  the  cord  to  be  uninjured,  in  many  instances,  because  the  pia 
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mater  of  the  cord  remains  entire  and  without  ecchymosis,  as  it  did  in  the 
cases  just  related.  On  slic-in<;  tlie  cord,  liowever,  its  substance  is  found  to  be 
crushed  more  or  less  completely  throuirh  and  through,  and  blackened  by 
extravasatcd  ])lood.  Sojnetimes  tiie  cord-substance  is  utterly  sniashecl  and 
broken  down  into  a  difliuent  pulp  throughout  a  Hjtace  one  inch  or  more  in 
length,  wliile  the  pia  mater  over  it  remains  entire.  In  other  instances,  eccliy- 
mosis  is  }ilainly  visible  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cord.  Occasionally,  this 
ecchymosis  is  very  considerable  in  degree  and  extent. 

For  instance,  La^ialle'  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  3G,  and  a  maniao,  wlio  injured 
his  neck  by  violently  tlirowing  his  head  forward,  while  struggling  against  restraint. 
His  head  remained  bent  forward,  and  there  was  spinal  paralysis.  Death  ensued  thirty- 
six  hours  afterward.  Necroscopy  showed  that  the  intervertebral  substance  between 
the  bodies  of  tlie  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebraj  was  torn  through,  without  any  frac- 
ture, and  with  but  slight  displacement  of  the  implicated  bones.  Great  ecchymosis, 
however,  was  found  on  the  spinal  cord. 

Si/inptoms. — Besides  tlie  signs  of  spinal  paralysis  already  mentioned,  e.  g.^ 
the  destruction  of  sensibility,  of  voluntary  motion,  and  of  reflex  motor  action, 
in  the  parts  supplied  by  spinal  nerves  which  issue  from  the  cord  below  the 
bruise,  another  important  symptom,  namely,  hypersesthesia,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  observed. 

For  example,  Mr.  Bryant*  relates  the  case  of  a  coal-porter,  aged  33,  who  fell  down 
stairs  with  a  sack  of  coal  on  top  of  him,  and  broke  his  neck.  He  had  spinal  paralysis, 
priapism,  and  diaphragmatic  breathing;  but,  after  a  few  hours,  hyperassthesia  came  on. 
In  thirty-four  hours  death  ensued.  Necroscopy  revealed  fracture  and  displacement  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae.  The  cord  was  contused  but  not  compressed. 
The  liypera?sthesia  does  not  appear  to  have  been  caused  by  injury  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
but  by  changes  that  were  taking  place  in  the  bruised  part  of  the  spinal  cord. 

There  are  not  yet  on  record  so  many  examples  of  contusion  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  with  a  full  account  of  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances 
observed  in  each,  that  we  can  safely  trust  to  generalizations  drawn  from  them, 
and  thus  dispense  with  giving  the  particulars  of  the  cases,  when  discussing 
the  subject.     The  details  of  the  following  exampile  are  very  instructive : — 

Mr.  South'  relates  the  case  of  an  old  man,  aged  68,  who  was  injured  and  stunned  by 
falling  down  stairs,  and  who  was  admitted  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  a  few  hours  after- 
ward :  He  had  pain  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  which  was  increased  by  pressure  ;  all  his  limbs, 
except  the  left  lower  extremity,  which  still  retained  slight  motion,  were  palsied  ;  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  whole  right  side  of  the  body  was  morbidly  acute,  that  of  the  left  totally 
destroyed,  excepting  on  the  belly,  where  he  felt  slightly,  and  to  which  he  referred  a 
sensation  of  numbness  when  the  left  thigli  was  pinched.  Next  day  he  complained  of 
pain  in  the  right  arm  ;  the  skin  on  the  left  side  of  the  belly  was  less  sensible.  On  the 
third  day  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  right  side  had  diminished,  and  sensation  had 
slightly  returned  on  the  left.  He  complained  of  pain  in  the  right  hypochondriom.  and 
fancied  that  his  arms  lay  across  his  chest.  On  the  following  day  the  belly  became  tym- 
panitic. On  the  fifth  day  there  was  slight  motion  of  the  left  arm,  and  the  capability  of 
moving  the  right  leg  had  increased;  but  he  was  rapidly  sinking,  although  in  good 
heart,  and  died  late  at  night.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  atlas  was  broken 
in  two  places,  the  line  of  fracture  being  diagonal,  and  traversing  the  left  vertebral 
hole.  The  pivot  of  the  axis  was  broken  ofl*  at  its  root,  and  a  small  piece  of  the  body 
also.  The  fit\h  vertebra  was  fractured  through  the  body.  With  neither  fracture  was 
there  sufficient  displacement  to  produce  pressure.  On  cutting  through  tlie  spinal  cord 
a  central  cell  was  found,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  and  the  substance  of  the 
spinal  cord  was  broken  down  and  disorganized  opposite  the  fifth  vertebra. 

>  fiazette  M6<licale,  1841.  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  3d  series,  vol.  v. 

'  Notes  to  Chelius's  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  585,  Am.  ed. 
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This  patient  survived  the  aceideiit  soiiietliiiig  less  than  six  (hijs.  liotli 
the  hyjiersestliesia  and  the  8i)inal  paralysis  tliat  were  observed  in  his  case, 
arose  from  the  contusion  of  tlie  s[)inal  marrow,  that  is,  from  the  disintegration 
of  its  elementary  tissues,  and  the  extravasation  of  blood  therein,  anci  from 
the  secondary  lesions  of  the  marrow,  hypersemia  and  hyperplasia,  which 
were  induced  by  the  injury.  Still,  as  the  absorption  of  the  blood  extra- 
vasated  in  the  bruised  part  of  the  spinal  cord  progressed,  the  symptoms  of 
spinal  [laralysis,  c.  y.,  the  loss  of  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion,  decreased  in 
corresponding  degree.     The  hyi)ertesthesia  also  varied  from  day  to  day. 

To  sum  up  the  symptoms  which  present  themselves  in  eases  of  contusion 
combined  with  concussion  of  the  si»inal  cord,  they  are :  loss  of  sensibility,  loss 
of  voluntary  motion,  and  loss  of  reflex  motor  action  in  all  the  parts  snp{)lied 
by  those  filaments  of  the  spinal  cord  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  injured 
by  tbe  contusion  of  tlie  cord,  or  which  issue  from  the  spinal  c(»rd  bel(nv  the 
seat  of  contusion,  occurring  suddenly  and  coincidentally  with  the  injury  of 
the  cord  itself;  also  hyperaisthesia  which,  not  unfrecpiently,  comes  on  some 
hours,  or  even  days,  after  the  injury  has  been  inflicted. 

Furthermore,  concussions  and  contusions  of  the  spinal  cord,  like  disloca- 
tions and  fractures  of  the  s})inal  column,  may  be  attended  by  very  consider- 
able deviations  of  the  body-heat  from  the  normal,  both  above  and  below,  as 
was  pointed  out  on  page  741.  Mr.  Erichsen,  in  particular,  has  seen  spinal 
concussion  attended  by  marked  and  prolonged  lowering  of  the  vital  tem- 
perature. 

Contusions  of  the  spinal  marrow  with  extravasations  of  blood  into  the 
substance  thereof,  are  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence. 

Besides  the  foregoing  examples,  M.  Brown-SequarcP  mentions  a  case  by  Walker,  in 
which  there  was  dislocation  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra  ;  an  incision  sliowed  tliat  tliere 
was  no  fracture.  Tlie  dislocation  was  reduced,  and  the  patient  was  improved  thereby. 
Death,  however,  ensued  in  six  days.  Necroscopy  revealed  hemorrhage  in  the  spinal 
cord. 

Mr.  Luke^  relates  the  case  of  a  laborer,  injured  by  being  knocked  against  the  side  of 
a  ship,  with  which  the  back  of  his  neck  came  in  contact.  Projection  of  the  vertebrai 
in  the  neck,  spinal  paralysis,  priapism,  etc.  were  noted.  In  two  days  death  occurred. 
Necroscopy  showed  fracture  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra ;  the  spinal  cord  was  en- 
larged and  softened  ;  it  also  contained  a  blood-clot. 

Mr.  Solly'  reports  the  case  of  a  plasterer,  aged  40,  who  fell  from  a  scaffolding,  strik- 
ing his  head,  and  being  stunned.  There  were  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  a  scalp-wound, 
and  a  fractured  clavicle.  He  died  in  forty  hours.  Necroscopy  revealed  fractures  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae ;  also  hemorrhage  into  the  spinal  cord,  which 
was  soft  and  bruised. 

M.  Colin*  reports  a  case  of  hemorrhage  into  the  spinal  cord. 

Treatment. — The  therapeutical  indications  to  be  fidfilled  in  contusions  of 
the  spinal  marrow  are  the  same  as  in  concussions  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which 
have  already  been  described. 

Compression  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — The  nerve-fibres,  ganglion-cells,  and 
bloodvessels  of  the  spinal  cord,  may  be  fatally  compressed  by  blood  when  it 
is  extravasated  into  the  substance  of  the  cord  itself,  into  the  spinal  menin- 
ges (by  intra-thecal  hemorrhage),  or  into  the  s[)inal  canal  external  to  the 
theca  vertebralis ;  also  by  the  disj)lacements  of  bone  which  arise  from  dish>- 
cations  and  fractures  of  the  vcrtebne,  and  by  foreign  bodies  when  they  have 

>  Op.  cit.  i  Lancet,  1850. 

»  Ibid.,  1851.  ■«  L'Union  M6dicale,  1SG2. 
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entered  the  spinal  canal ;  finally,  the  spinal  marrow  may  be  mortally  coni- 
])rcsso(l  by  the  jiroductH  of  iiiHaniniatory  action  which  arc  liable  to  be  citused 
in  all  cases  of  spinal  nK'nin<i:itis  or  myelitis. 

(.A)nipr(_'ssion  of  the  filanicnts  and  other  elementary  strnctnrcs  of  the  cord 
from  blood  extra vasated  into  its  substance,  not  unfrcquently  occurs,  and  ex- 
am] >les  in  considerable  innnber  liave  been  jiresented.  J>ut  this  subject  has 
already  been  sulHciently  discussed  in  coiniection  with  contusion  of  the  cord. 

Compression  of  the  spinal  marrow  from  hemorrhage  within  or  upon  its 
membranes  has  likewise  been  illustrated  in  many  instances  that  have  been 
presented  in  the  foregoing  pages.  As  extravasations  of  blood  between  the 
cranium  and  the  cerebral  dura  mater,  or  into  the  cerebral  meninges,  often 
destroy  life  by  conipi'cssing  the  brain,  so  extravasations  of  bbxxl  between  the 
spinal  column  and  the  theca  vertebralis,  or  inside  of  the  sheath  formed  by 
that  membrane,  not  unfrequently  destroy  life  by  compressing  the  spinal  mar- 
row. Mr.  Hutchinson,'  however,  asserts  that  although  much  has  been  said 
about  large  effusions  of  blood  into  the  spinal  canal  as  a  cause  of  paralysis, 
such  eliusions  are,  he  believes,  the  rarest  of  occurrences,  for  he  has  "  never 
seen  any  ett'usion  to  the  extent  of  possible  coini)ression,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  there  is  little  or  none."  That  this  eminent  writer's  belief  on  this 
important  point  is  singularly  inaccurate,  many  cases,  already  mentioned  in 
this  article,  in  which  large  etfusions  of  blood  were  found  in  the  spinal  canal, 
on  examination  after  death,  bear  strong  testimony  ;  and  this  evidence  can  be 
corroborated  by  presenting  many  others  of  a  like  nature.     For  instance: — 

(1)  Dupuytren'^  mentions  the  case  of  a  soldier  having  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  neck. 
There  was  almost  complete  paralysis.  Death  ensued  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injury. 
The  autopsy  sliowed  fractures  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae ;  cord  unhurt ; 
much  blood  effused  in  the  spinal  canal,  and  at  tlie  base  of  the  brain. 

(2)  Murney^  reports  the  case  of  a  laborer,  aged  22,  who  fell  from  a  scaffold  twenty 
feet,  striking  his  back.  He  walked  to  a  neighboring  house.  In  two  hours  paralysis 
began  ;  priapism  with  retention  of  urine  and  feces  followed  ;  skin  hot.  Death  occurred 
in  four  days.  The  autopsy  revealed  fractures  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical, 
and  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra? ;  no  displacement ;  blood-clots  on  the  spinal  cord,  which 
also  was  softened.  (Ashhurst.)  In  this  case,  the  coming  on  of  paralysis  some  hours 
after  the  accident,  and  the  gradual  increment  of  the  symptoms,  kept  pace  with  the 
sanguinolent  effusion  in  the  spinal  canal. 

(3)  Ilutton*  records  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  35,  thrown  from  a  cart  into  a  ditch. 
There  were  "  stunning,"  paralysis,  and  dyspnoea;  and  death  ensued  in  four  days.  The 
autopsy  revealed  dislocation  of  the  fifth  from  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  with  slight 
fracture  ;  cord  softened  ;  and  extravasated  blood.  (Ashhurst.)  In  respect  to  symptoms 
and  spinal-cord  lesions,  this  case  strongly  resembles  the  last. 

(4)  A  very  great  extravasation  of  blood  occurred  within  the  theca  vertebralis  in 
a  case  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  some  years  ago. 
The  patient  was  a  healthy,  temperate,  and  well-nourished  derrickman,  aged  41,  injured 
by  being  thrown  from  a  cart  and  striking  his  back  upon  the  pavement ;  he  was  not  ren- 
dered unconscious,  and  did  not  feel  hurt  until  some  one  attempted  to  raise  him  ;  then  he 
found  that  he  was  paralyzed,  and  that  motion  caused  him  intense  pain. 

On  October  12,  P.M.,  he  was  admitted  to  the  hospital,  two  hours  after  the  injury, 
in  a  state  of  collapse;  pulse  too  frequent  and  feeble  to  be  counted;  respiration  18. 
There  were  complete  sensory  and  voluntary-motor  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities 
and  body  up  to  the  sixth  intercostal  space  ;  moderate  priapism  ;  normal  temperature. 
The  subjective  symptoms  were  severe  pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  pain,  numb- 
ness, and  tingling  in  the  arms.  Objectively,  nothing  abnormal  was  found  in  the  cervical 
region  ;   but,  in  the  dorsal   region,  a  depression  was  discovered   between   two  spinous 

'  Ixindon  Hospital  lU-ports,  vol.  iii.  1866.  *  Op.  cit. 

•  Dublin  Medical  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  xvii. 
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processes  in  whicli  two  fingers  could  be  laid  ;  no  corresponding  abrasion  or  eccbymosis 
visible.  A  free  administration  of  stimulants,  with  an  anodyne  and  catberizution,  were 
ordered. 

On  the  l.Ttb,  A.M.,  pulse  112;  respiration  20,  and  mainly  abdominal  ;  temperature 
of  trunk  and  lower  extremities  exalted.  The  an;cstll(^sia  had  progresscil  upward,  having 
risen  to  the  fifth  rib.  The  pain  and  numbness  of  the  neck  and  arms  had  decidedly  in- 
creased. Tiie  penis  was  not  erect,  but  it  was  easily  excited  on  irritating  the  spine. 
1'.  M.,  sloughs  had  commenced  upon  the  heel  and  upon  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  of  the 
left  loot,  and  over  the  external  malleolus  of  the  right  ankle.  A  consultation  was  held, 
and  resection  of  the  depressed  dorsal  laminaj  was  agreed  upon,  and  at  once  performed 
under  chloroform.  An  incision  six  inches  in  length,  made  in  the  line  of  the  spinous 
processes,  showed  a  depression  of  the  arch  upon  the  right  side  of  one  of  the  lower  dorsal 
vertebra?.  After  some  ditficulty,  the  arch  was  divided  on  the  op|)Osite  side,  and  then 
the  depressed  laminae  were  pulled  out  by  a  duck-billed  forceps.  Through  the  opening 
thus  made,  from  six  to  twelve  ounces  of  dark-colored,  extravasated  blood  flowed  out  of 
the  spinal  canal.  No  benefit  resulted  from  the  operation,  and  death  occurred  soon 
afterward,  apparently  Irom  compression  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  autopsy  revealed  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra  upon  the  right 
side,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  transverse  process  half  way  to  the  mesial  line  an- 
teriorly, without  displacement ;  fracture  of  the  arch  of  this  vertebra  upon  the  right  side, 
with  depression  ;  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  theca  vertebralis  to  a  large  amount, 
and  extending  from  the  lower  cervical  vertcbrse  to  the  sacrum.  From  the  increasing 
paralysis  it  was  inferred  that  this  extravasation  was  still  extending  upward  when  the 
patient  died.^ 

This  man's  accident  showed  so  many  things  clinically  and  experimentally,  that 
the  history  of  it  is  well  worth  the  space  consumed.  It  illustrated  compression  of 
the  spinal  cord,  with  ascending  paralysis  from  intra-vertebral  effusion  of  blood  ;  it 
proved  that  neuropathic  sphacelus  may  simultaneously  appear  at  several  different 
points  in  the  extremities  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injury  to  the  spinal  cord  ; 
it  illustrated  the  inutility  of  vertebral  resection  ;  and  it  proved  that  the  operation  of 
trephining  the  spine  will  not  relieve  the  cord  from  compression  arising  from  blood 
effused  upon  it. 

(5)  J.  Jardine  Murray*  reports  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  G2,  thrown  from  a  car- 
riage. There  were  paralysis  and  retention  of  urine,  and  next  day  coma  ;  in  twenty-four 
hours  death  occurred.  The  mttopsy  showed  fractures  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical 
vertebra?,;  spinal  canal  filled  with  clotted  blood;  cord  unhurt.    (Ashhurst.) 

(6)  Ch.  D.  Doig'  relates  the  case  of  a  porter,  aged  37,  who  fell  into  the  hold  of  a 
steamboat,  and  hurt  his  neck.  There  were  pain,  paralysis,  dyspnoea  and  dysphagia, 
retention  of  urine  and  feces,  and  insomnia  ;  in  four  days,  death  ensued.  The  autopsy 
revealed  fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  ;  clotted  blood  effused  on 
the  spinal  cord  ;  cord  itself  unhurt.  (Ashhurst.) 

(7)  W.  T.  King*  reports  the  case  of  a  laborer,  aged  25,  thrown  from  a  cart  with  his 
neck  across  a  hamper.  There  were  par;ilysis,  etc.  ;  death  occurred  in  fifty  hours.  The 
autopsy  showed  dislocation  forward  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra ;  no  fracture  ;  and 
blood  extravasated  around  the  spinal  cord.  (Ashhurst.) 

(8)  Holt'  records  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  45,  injured  by  a  horse  falling  upon  him. 
Paralysis  came  on  in  the  following  night ;  but  no  cerel)ral  symptoms.  In  seven  days 
death  ensued.  The  autopsy  revealed  fracture  of  the  fifth,  sixth*,  and"  seventh  cervical 
vertebrae ;  blood  effused  into  the  spinal  canal,  and  had  fallen  tp  the  bottom  of  it ;  spi- 
nal cord  uninjured  ;  a  tumor  in  the  cerebellum.   (Ashhurst.) 

(9)  Charles  Bell*  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  fell  from  a  barge  into  the  Thames, 
at  low  water.     His  head  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  he  died  instantly.     Subluxation  of  the 

•  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  January,  1859,  pp.  87,  88. 

•  Ivlinburjih  Medical  Journal,  N.  S.,  vol.  vii. 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  ix. 

«  Lancet,  1849.  «  Ibid.    1850. 

•  Observations  on  Injuries  of  the  Spine  and  Tbigh-bcne 
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seventh  cervical  upon  tlie  first  dorsal  vertebra  was  found,  and  effusion  of  blood.  (Ash- 
liurst.) 

(10)  Mal;zaigne'  refers  to  the  case  of  a  carter,  injured  by  a  wheel  passing  over  his 
neck  and  shoulder.  TIktc  were  pain,  paralysis,  etc.  In  thirty-one  hours  death  occurred. 
Tlie  autopsy  showed  subluxation  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  with  slight  fracture. 
Tiie  spinal  cord  was  stretched,  and  blood  effused. 

(11)  Sir  W.  Gull  relates  the  following  case  :*  A  man,  aged  40,  fell  backward  from  a 
moderate  heiglit  with  a  plank  on  top  of  him,  and  was  at  once  brought  to  the  hospital 
(4  P.  M.,  July  7).  He  was  collapsed,  but  sensible,  and  partially  paralyzed  in  the 
upper  as  well  as  in  the  lower  extremities.  No  injury  of  spine  discoverable.  As  reac- 
tion came  on,  and  he  grew  warm  again,  the  paralysis  wore  off".  At  10  P.M.  he  said 
he  was  comfortable.  He  passed  a  restless  niglit.  At  8  A.  M.  (July  8)  he  was  en- 
tirely paraplegic  in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  the  lower  extremities  ;  sensation  lost  as  well 
as  motion  ;  priapism  ;  abdomen  tense  and  tympanitic  ;  the  breathing  was  wholly  dia- 
phragmatic;  the  ribs  scarcely  moved  in  inspiration;  deglutition  difficult;  temperature 
of  tlie  surface  increased  ;  during  the  day  the  skin  became  intensely  hot,  but  the  actual 
temperature  was  not  noted  ;  fifty-five  hours  after  the  accident  death  ensued.     Autopsy. 

No  external  evidence  of  spinal  injury.     "  Extravasation  of  blood  outside  the  tlieca 

vertebralis,  on  its  anterior  aspect.  The  effused  blood  compressed  the  cord,  which  other- 
wise was  uninjured.  After  careful  examination  there  were  not  found  any  signs  of 
bruising  of  its  tissue.  The  extravasation  apparently  arose  from  injury  to  tlie  lower  part 
of  tlie  body  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  which  had  been  fractured,  and  the  inter- 
vertebral substance  torn.  The  calibre  of  the  canal  was  slightly  encroached  upon  by 
the  displacement  of  the  fourth  vertebra,  but  not  so  as  to  press  on  the  cord.  The  extrava- 
sation, though  not  abundant  opposite  the  injury,  extended  downward  to  some  distance. 
The  membranes  of  the  cord  were  uninjured."  The  interspinous  and  capsular  ligaments 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae  were  torn  through,  and  the  articular  pro- 
cesses dislocated. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  (1)  that  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  which  arose  from  the 
"shock"  or  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  this  case,  passed  off"  in  a  few  hours;  (2) 
that  there  supervened  a  paralysis,  both  motor  and  sensory,  which  gradually  increased 
until  it  became  complete  and  extended  up  to  the  neck,  and  which  was  shown  by  necro- 
scopy to  have  resulted  from  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  spinal  canal  between  the  theca 
and  the  bone ;  and  (3)  that  the  substance  of  the  cord  did  not  exhibit  any  appreciable 
lesion,  notwithstanding  the  compression  it  had  sustained  from  the  sanguinolent  eflfusion. 

Were  it  essential  to  a  correct  exhibit,  additional  examples  might  be  cited, 
but  these  eleven  cases,  together  with  some  twenty  others  which  have  already 
been  related  or  referred  to  above,  are  enough  to  prove  be^'ond  a  doubt  that 
compression  of  the  spinal  marrow  arising  from  hemorrhage  into  the  spi- 
nal canal  is  not  a  rare  occurrence,  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Iluteliinson ;  and,  fur- 
thermore, that  any  surgeon,  however  large  his  practice  may  be  in  this  class 
of  injuries,  is  liable  to  fall  into  errors  of  belief  concerning  them,  when  he 
generalizes  solely  from  his  own  experience. 

The  diagnostic  symptom  of  cord-compression,  when  it  arises  from  the  extrava- 
sation of  blood  in  the  spinal  canal,  is  paralysis  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion,  commencing  in  the  legs  a  few  hours  after  the  accident,  and  gradu- 
ally extetiding  upward  to  the  chest  and  neck,  as  the  extravasation  i)rogresses 
ujiward  in  the  s[)inal  canal,  and  pari  passu  witli  the  same. 

M.  Brown-Sequard  states,  in  his  Dublin  Lectures,  that  hemorrhage  into  the 
substance  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  distinguished  from  hemorrhage  around  it, 
by  the  sensibility  gradually  decreasing,  and  by  tliere  being  no  convulsions. 
AVhen  the  hemorrhage  is  merely  around  the  cord,  and  compresses  the  roots 
of  the  sj)inal  nerves,  there  are  convulsions,  as  well  as  paralysis  of  voluntary 
motion.' 

'  Traite  tins  Frnoturps  et  des  Luxations,  t.  ii.  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1858,  p.  193. 

'  ^ew  Sydenliaui  Soc.  Year-Book,  1859,  p.  41. 
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Compressions  of  the  spinal  marrow,  arising 
from  the  displacements  of  dislocated  and  frac- 
tured vertebne,  have  already  been  mentioned 
with  sutiicient  particularity  while  presenting  il- 
lustrative examples  of  the  spinal  dislocations  and 
fractures  which  produce  them. 

Compression  of  the  spinal  cord  by  foreign 
bodies  which  have  entered  the  spinal  canal,  will 
be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  subjoined  ab- 
stract and  wood-cut  (Fig.  71>1) : — 

A  soldier,  aged  40,  wounded  May  8,  1804,  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  General  Hospital  on  the  18tli,  in  a  para- 
plegic   condition,  and    died    a   few   hours   afterwards. 

Necroscojyy A  conoidal  musket-ball  entered  over  the 

lower  ribs  on  the  left  side,  and,  penetrating  deeply,  had 
lodged  between  the  lamina?  of  the  second  and  third  lum- 
bar vertebraj  and  partly  in  the  spinal  canal,  compress- 
ing and  bruising  the  cord.  (Fig.  701.)  The  bladder 
was  distended.* 


Fig.  791. 


Showinc:  thf*  R'>fond  and  third  Inmbar 
vertebrae,  with  a  cuuoidal  musket-ball 
lodged  between  their  laininse,  projecting 
into  the  spinal  canal,  and  compressing 
the  cord.     (Spec.  3.523,  A.  M.  M.) 


Compression  of  the  spinal  marrow  by  the  products  of  inflammatory  action, 
as,  for  example,  by  serous  and  by  purulent  effusion,  will  presently  be  discussed 
under  the  heads  of  Traumatic  Spinal  Meningitis^  and  Tramnatic  3Iyelitis. 

"Wounds  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — Incised  and  punctured  wounds  of  the  back, 
which  penetrate  the  spinal  column,  as  well  of  those  made  by  gunshot  missiles, 
sometimes  involve  the  spinal  cord  also,  and  divide  it  either  partly  or  wholly. 
Three  cases,  in  which  incised  or  punctured  wounds  of  the  back  extended  into 
or  across  the  spinal  cord,  have  already  been  related.  (See  pp.  G75,G7(3.)  In  all 
of  them  the  jtarts  supplied  by  the  cut  filaments  of  the  cord  were  paralyzed. 
Two  recovered  (one  completely,  the  other  partially)  and  one  died.  Inasmuch 
as  the  patient  who  recovered  completely,  had,  for  some  time  after  the  wound 
was  inflicted,  entire  loss  of  voluntary  motion  and  partial  loss  of  sensibility 
in  the  right  leg  and  thigh,  it  was  believed  that  the  divided  portion  of  the 
cord  had  grown  together  again,  or  united,  in  the  coui*se  of  about  two  months, 
when  the  paralysis  ceased  in  toto,  and  the  cure  was  perfect.  Li  the  fatal  case 
there  was  complete  paraplegia,  both  motor  and  sensory,  from  the  moment  the 
wound  was  inflicted.  Acute  bed-sores  (sphacelus)  soon  supervened,  and  caused 
death  in  thirty-six  days  after  the  injury.  The  cord  had  been  com[)letely 
divided  by  the  knife,  and  there  was  no  attempt  at  reunion. 

Dr.  Eli  Ilurd^  reports  a  remarkable  case  of  recovery  from  an  incised  wound 
of  the  spinal  cord : — 

In  jumping  from  a  wagon,  the  man's  feet  slipped,  and  he  fell  on  his  back.  In  at- 
tempting to  rise  he  found  his  lower  extremities  paralyzed.  Calling  for  help  he  stated 
that  a  chisel,  which  he  had  carried  in  his  coat-tail  pocket,  was  sticking  in  his  back  ; 
to  extract  it,  required  the  united  efforts  of  several  men.  It  measured  five  inches  in 
length  to  the  shoulders,  was  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  from  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  at  the  shoulders  tapered  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  cuttinor  end. 
It  had  entered  to  the  shoulders.  During  the  extraction,  the  patient  suffered  very 
little,  but  said  that  he  saw  apparently  vivid  flashes  of  light,  which  were  followed  by  total 
darkness.  The  wound  was  opi)Osite  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebra?. 
Total  loss  of  cutaneous  sensibility  below  the  wound,  with  total  loss  of  voluntary  motiop 

*  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  First  Surgical  Volume,  p.  447. 
'  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  1845. 
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in  the  corresponding  pnr(s,  and  paralysis  of  tlie  bladder  and  n-ctiim,  were  the  imme- 
diate consecjuences.  Tiie  patient  was  prostrated  (or  forty  hours,  and  then  reaction  was 
followed  by  fever  for  several  days.  Tlie  wound  healed  rapidly.  The  urine  was  with- 
drawn by  a  catheter  for  eight  days.  Cutaneous  sensibility  returned  on  the  fifth  day, 
and  imperfect  use  of  the  limbs  about  the  fifteenth.  Alter  five  years  he  still  walked 
with  crutches. 

Dr.  Ilurd  fully  believed  that  the  spinal  marrow  was  divided  in  this  case, 
and  that  afterward  it  united  or  grew  together  again. 
Dr.  T.  Peniston'  relates  another  successful  case: — 

A  man,  aged  34,  received  a  stab-wound  from  a  dagger  between  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  dorsal  vertebrae,  on  the  right  side.  It  was  attended  by  paralysis  of  the  right 
leg.  In  eight  months  he  recovered  so  far  that  he  walked  with  a  cane  or  crutch.  (Ash- 
hurst.) 

The  following  example  is  very  instructive  as  well  as  interesting : — ■ 

M.  Vigues'  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  28,  who  was  admitted  into  Professor 
Nelaton's  ward,  at  the  St.  Louis  Hospital,  on  February  4,  18o0,  shortly  after  he  had 
been  wounded  in  the  back  with  a  sword  by  a  police-oificer.  The  point  of  the  weapon, 
entering  three  centimetres  (one  inch)  from  the  line  of  the  spinous  processes  and  to  the 
right  thereof,  and  making  a  transverse  cut  one  centimetre  and  a  half  (half  an  inch)  in 
length,  passed  obliquely  toward  the  left  and  a  little  upward,  between  the  ninth  and 
tenth  dorsal  vertebra?,  into  the  spinal  canal,  and  wounded  the  spinal  cord.  There  were 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  with  retention  of  urine  and  feces,  and  marked  hyper- 
a!Sthesia  of  the  left  lower  limb  and  genital  organs.  On  February  20,  a  slough  was 
found  on  the  right  side  of  the  sacrum  ;  the  patient  bad  not  felt  anything  there.  In 
April,  voluntary  motion  had  returned  in  both  limbs,  but  sensibility  was  still  deficient 
in  the  right.  On  June  15,  the  patient  could  walk  with  the  help  of  a  cane;  and  he 
left  the  hospital,  although  the  sensibility  was  not  yet  fully  restored  in  his  right  limb. 
Three  years  afterward  the  patient  was  again  seen;  he  stated  that  he  was  quite  well, 
and  that  he  could  walk  without  difficulty  or  fatigue  ;  but,  a  year  later,  having  walked 
a  distance  of  many  leagues,  he  found  a  large  eschar,  produced,  he  said,  by  the  friction 
of  his  pants  on  his  right  knee  ;  he  had  felt  no  pain,  and  was  surprised  w  hen  he  found 
this  sore.  Although  the  sensibility  was  still  deficient  in  this  limb,  its  movements  were 
all  executed  freely  and  without  fatigue. 

Without  doubt  the  weapon,  in  this  man's  case,  gashed  the  spinal  cord  ex- 
tensively, and  the  severed  nerve-filaments  reunited  in  a  comparatively  brief 
time.  Here  is  still  another  successful  case  of  the  same  sort,  which  was 
recorded  by  Morgagni : — ' 

A  young  man  was  struck  with  a  quadrangular  and  acute  poniard,  which  entered  his 
neck  below  the  left  ear,  and  passed  into  his  spinal  cord.  Immediately,  sensibility  and 
voluntary  motion  were  lost  in  all  the  parts  below  the  head.  The  respiration  was  en- 
entirely  diaphragmatic.  He  complained  of  being  cold  ;  and,  without  his  feeling  it,  the 
application  of  a  hot  metallic  vase  caused  burns  on  his  thighs,  legs,  and  feet.  On  the 
seventeenth  day,  he  began  to  recover  some  feeling  in  the  left  side  of  his  body  ;  and,  on 
the  twentieth,  he  began  to  move  the  toes  and  fingers  of  the  same  side;  these  faculties 
gradually  increased.  On  the  thirty-second  day,  there  was  a  return  of  some  feeling  iji  the 
right  side  of  his  body;  movement  also,  but  at  a  later  period,  returned  slowly  there.  On 
the  fortieth  day,  there  was  sensibility  and  movement  everywhere,  but  not  enough  to  allow 
the  patient  to  stand  up.  The  recovery  was  so  slow  that,  four  months  after  the  casualty, 
he  was  just  beginning  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  to  walk  as  a  child  learning  to  walk  ;  and, 
even  then,  there  was  less  capacity  for  feeling  and  movement  in  the  right  than  in  the 
left'  side  of  his  body. 

'  Npw  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1851. 

'  Moiiit<Mir  des  Hopitaux,  3  Septeinl)re,  185.5,  p.  838;   Brown-Seqnard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  97-100. 

•  Do  bedibus  nt  Causia  Morboruin  ;  ijuoted  by  Brown-Scquard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  103,  104. 
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It  should  l)c'  observed  that  the  complete  loss  of  sensibility  and  voluntary 
uiotioii,  which  occnrrod  at  the  outset  of  this  case,  arose  from  the  intra-thccal 
extravasation  of  blood  and  consc(|uent  comi)res.si<)n  of  the  si»inal  cord,  as  well 
as  from  the  section  of  certain  jtarts  of  the  cord  itself  by  the  poniard.  Ko 
doubt,  the  severed  nerve-iibres  reunited  in  this  case  also ;  and  the  clinical 
history  clearly  shows  how  very  slow  the  process  of  reunion  sometimes  is. 

But  incised  and  punctured  wounds  of  the  spinal  cord  may  give  rise  to 
inflammation  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes,  and  so  cause  death,  as  happened 
in  the  following  instance : — 

M.  Gama'  relates  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  received  a  bayonet  wound  between  the 
twelfth  dorsal  and  tirst  lumbar  vertebra",  which  injured  the  spinal  cord.  On  the  seventh 
day  he  died,  without  having  had  any  paralysis.  There  was  at  the  outset  pain,  which 
diminished  after  several  venesections.  On  the  second  day,  however,  he  liad  the  most 
excruciating  pains  and  violent  cramps  in  all  the  parts  below  the  wound,  and  they  con- 
tinued until  his  death.  Tiiere  was  also  extreme  hyperassthesia,  and  the  skin  on  the 
lower  part  of  his  trunk  and  inferior  extremities  was  so  sensitive  that  one  did  not  dare 
to  touch  him,  and  he  had  to  keep  himself  on  liis  knees  and  hands.  Necroscopy  revealed 
a  wound  of  the  spinal  cord.  There  was  an  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its 
membranes,  and  also  of  the  brain. 

The  pains  and  cramps  in  the  le^s,  etc.,  arose  from  the  meningeal  inflam- 
mation involving  the  contiguous  spinal  nerves.  The  hyperoesthesia,  however, 
arose  in  }»art  from  this  cause,  and  in  part  from  the  inflammatory  lesion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  but  mostly  from  the  latter.  Bi'own-Sequard  has  ascertained  by 
experiments  upon  animals,  that  a  wound  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord 
is  followed  by  a  greater  hyperesthesia,  in  the  lower  limbs,  when  made  at 
the  middle  of  the  enlargement  whence  the  spinal  nerves  proceed  to  these 
limbs,  than  wlien  it  is  made  higher. 

In  unilateral  injaries  of  the  spinal  cord,  there  is  often  observed  a  loss  of 
voluntary  motion  on  the  same  side  of  the  body,  with  a  loss  of  sensibility  on 
the  opposite  side.  This  point  is  an  important  one,  and  can  best  be  illustrated 
by  presenting  the  abstracts  of  a  few  cases : — 

Dr.  F.  RiegeP  records  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  22,  who  was  stabbed  in  the  neck 
with  a  knife.  After  being  insensible  for  some  time,  he  presented  the  following  symp- 
toms :  On  the  left  side  of  the  body,  there  were  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  excepting 
those  of  the  head  and  neck,  augmented  sensibility  to  touch,  changes  of  temperature, 
and  pain,  and  increase  of  reflex  irritability  ;  at  a  later  period,  there  was  atrophy  of  the 
paralyzed  muscles,  with  corresponding  thermometric  changes.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
body  there  was  almost  entire  anaesthesia  as  regards  all  forms  of  sensation,  with  'com- 
plete power  of  motion.  From  the  symptoms,  Riegel  concludes  that  tlie  left  half  of  the 
spinal  cord  was  divided  in  the  neck.  The  tremors  and  reflex  irritability  were  success- 
fully treated  with  hypodermic  injections  of  arsenious  acid.  M.  Bernhardt  gives  a  case 
of  the  same  kind.' 

Boyer*  mentions  the  case  of  a  drummer  who  was  wounded  in  the  back  of  the  neck 
by  a  sword  thrown  at  him,  which  penetrated  the  upper  part  of  the  right  lateral  half  of 
the  neck.  An  incomplete  motor  paralysis  ensued  in  the  right  side  of  the  body  ;  and,  it 
was  accidentally  discovered  some  time  afterward,  that  sensibility  was  lost  in  many  parts 
of  the  left  side.  After  twenty  days,  the  wound  was  cured  and  the  man  left  the  hos- 
pital, but  he  was  still  paralyzed. 

Dr.  J.  Hughlings  Jackson^  reports  a  stab-wound  of  the  cervical  region  involving  one 
side  of  the  spinal  cord.  There  were  loss  of  motion  and  ptosis  on  the  same  side -as  the 
lesion,  and  loss  of  sensation  on  the  opposite  side. 

1  Traite  rles  PLaies  de  la  T^te  et  de  I'Encephalite,  1830,  p.  318  :  Brown-Sequard,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
60,  61. 

2  Berlin  kliii.  Woch.,  1873.  '  Now  Kydeuhaui  Soc.  Bieunial  Retrospect,  1873-74.  p.  123. 

*  Traite  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  t.  vii.  p.  9  ;  Brown-Sequard,  op.  cit.,  p.  101. 

*  London  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  337. 
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TVcatment. — Incised  and  punctured  wounds  <»!"  the  spinal  marrow  f^hould  be 
treated  hy  closing  thorn  immediately  with  antisejitie  precautionH,  and  with 
antise})tic  dressings  applied  on  the  outside,  in  order  to  get  union  of  the  external 
wound  by  "  the  lirst  intention,"  and  thus  stoj)  the  outflow  of  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  as  soon  as  possible.  To  promote  the  same  end,  the  injured  parts  should 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  rest,  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  \jy  emjiloyino-  these 
means,  too,  tlic  occurrence  of  sjjinal  meningitis  or  myelitis  may  be  obviated. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  a  case,  mentioned  above,  of  bayonet-wound  of 
the  spinal  cord,  traumatic  meningitis  supervened,  and  destroyed  the  patient. 
All  i)ains  that  arise  in  such  cases  should  be  subdued  by  administering  opium 
or  morphia. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  spinal  cord  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  nearly 
all  the  examples  of  gunshot  fracture  of  the  spinal  column,  which  have  been 
above  presented  to  the  reader,  traumatic  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  also 
existed.  In  the  case  of  Soteldo  (p.  1^0\  the  missile  slightly  lacerated  the 
cord,  and  deposited  in  its  substance  a  s];»iculum  of  bone.  In  the  soldier's  case 
reported  by  M.  Hutin,  where  there  was  survival  of  the  injury  for  fourteen 
years,  death  resulting  from  Bright's  disease,  the  missile  divided  the  right 
half  of  the  cauda  equina,  displaced  the  left  half,  and  became  itself  lirmly 
impacted  in  the  spinal  canal,  where  it  remained  innocuous  for  the  time 
specified.  In  several  instances  above  mentioned,  the  missile  completely 
divided  the  spinal  marrow. 

To  illustrate  the  phenomena  which  result  from  gunshot  wounds  of  the 
spinal  cord,  it  is  advisable  to  narrate  the  history  of  a  case  that  came  under 
my  own  observation : — 

Sergeant  A.  S.  Girt,  Co.  E,  4th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  aged  23,  was  wounded 
December  1st,  1864,  by  a  pistol-shot  which  entered  the  root  of  his  neck  about  an  inch 
above  the  inner  end  of  the  left  clavicle,  passed  backward,  downward,  and  inward  to  the 
spinal  column,  perforated  the  body  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  wounded  the  theca  ver- 
tebralis  and  the  spinal  cord,  fractured  the  laminte  of  the  second  dorsal  vertebra,  and 
lodged  on  the  right  side  of  its  spinous  process.  He  was  standing  at  the  time,  but 
instantly  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  helpless  condition  from  paraplegia.  The  wound  bled 
considerably  at  first,  but  the  bleeding  soon  ceased  spontaneously.  On  the  2d,  I  saw 
him  at  the  field-hospital  of  the  Cavalry  Division  in  front  of  Petersburg,  Va.  The 
orifice  of  the  wound  was  remarkably  small,  and  the  integuments  surrounding  it  were 
considerably  swelled  and  tender,  that  is,  inflamed.  There  was  complete  paralysis,  both 
sensory  and  motor,  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  of  the  abdomen  as  high  as  the  umbili- 
cus. He  had  no  power  of  voluntary  motion  whatever  in  those  parts.  Likewise,  I  faih^d 
to  excite  any  reflex  movement  whatever  by  tickling  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  did  nut 
produce  any  sensation  by  violently  pulling  the  hairs  on  his  legs,  thighs,  etc.  The  urinary 
bladder  also  was  paralyzed,  and  catheterization  was  necessary.  He  had  j)riapism. 
There  was  faint  cutaneous  sensibility  just  above  the  umbilicus  ;  and,  proceeding  upward, 
this  gradually  increased  until  on  the  thorax  it  appeared  to  be  normal.  His  respiration 
was  superior-thoracic  and  diaphragmatic,  or  abdominal,  but  principally  the  latter.  The 
sensibility  of  the  upper  extremities  did  not  appear  to  be  impaired,  but  the  muscular 
power  was  considerably  diminished,  as  I  readily  ascertained  by  grasping  his  hands  and 
allowing  him  to  pull.  The  left  arm  was  weaker  tlian  the  right.  His  intellect  was  un- 
disturbed, and  he  did  not  complain  of  any  pain,  excepting  when  the  wound  and  its 
vicinage  were  manipulated.  On  tlie  oth,  I  again  saw  liim.  He  was  smoking  his  pipe 
as  he  lay  in  bed  ;  countenance  cheerful,  and  free  from  any  sign  of  distress ;  he  said  his 
appetite  was  good,  and  that  he  swallowed  without  difficulty.  The  wound  was  scabbed 
over,  and  the  parts  were  less  swelled  and  inflamed.  His  bowels  acted  spontaneously  in 
the  bed,  and  he  had  no  control  over  tliem  whatever,  ibr  the  sphincter  ani  had  ceased  to 
act.  The  priapism  had  disappeared,  but  the  condition  of  the  bladder  and  other  parts, 
as  to  paralysis,  was  unchanged.  The  respiratory  function  was  quite  successfully  per- 
formed.   On  the  10th,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Depot  Field  Hospital  at  City  Point.    On 
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the  11th,  a  dusky  hue  of  the  countenance  was  observed,  as  if  the  hh)od  were  imj)er- 
fectly  aerated.  On  the  12th,  tlie  bn-athing  became  hibon-d  and  attended  with  moist 
rales.  The  dyspncea  increased;  and,  on  the  i;3th,  he  died.  An  autopsy  was  made  by 
myself  on  the  lath.  The  missile  had  |)enetrated  the  root  of  the  neck  as  stated  above, 
gone  through  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and,  avoiding  the  great  vessels,  struck  the 
body  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra  well  in  front  and  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line, 
bored  a  hole  through  the  body  of  this  vertebra  backward,  downward,  and  toward  the 
right,  penetrated  the  spinal  canal,  lacerated  the  theca  vertebralis  on  its  front  and  right 
sides  extensively,  cut  the  spinal  cord  partly  in  two,  fractured  by  its  impact  the  right 
himina  of  the  second  dorsal  vertebra,  with  comminution  (it  had  also  fractured  indirectly 
the  left  lamina),  and  lodged  on  the  right  side  of  the  si)inous  |)rocess  of  the  same  vertebra, 
having  passed  through  the  spinal  column  from  before  backward,  and  somewhat  oijliipiely 
from  left  to  right  and  from  above  downward.  The  fragments  were  small  and  did  not 
press  upon  the  cord.  The  lungs  held  somewhat  more  blood  than  normal,  were  also 
moderately  ^edematous,  and  the  air-passages  contained  a  quantity  of  frothy  unstained 
liquid.  There  was  moderate  inHammatory  action,  adhesive  in  character,  in  the  theca 
vertebralis.  It  was  confined,  however,  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  wound. 
There  was  no  pus.  The  undivided  portion  of  the  cord  was  pulpefied  (contused),  and 
stained  with  blood,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  the  unaided  eye  to  be  inflamed. 

The  autopsy  of  this  patient  shows  that  gunshot  wounds 
of  the  spinal  cord  are  essentially  contused  and  lacerated  in 
their  nature,  while  his  clinical  history  exhibits  the  symp- 
toms of  concussion,  contusion,  and  laceration  of  the  cord, 
as  might  reasonably  be  expected.  The  loss  of  sensibility 
and  voluntary  motion  below  the  cord-lesion,  indicates  that 
the  functions  of  the  cord  as  a  conductor  of  impressions  to 
and  from  the  sensorium  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
wound,  and  the  loss  of  reflex  motor  action  shows  that  the 
functions  of  the  cord  as  a  nerve-centre  were  likewise  sup- 
pressed by  the  concussion. 

AVhen  bronchial  ettusion  with  moist  rfdes  occurred  in 
this  case,  the  man  could  not  get  rid  of  it  Ijy  coughing  and 
spitting;  and,  therefore,  his  dyspncea  rapidly  increased  until 
death  trom  suffocation  took  place.  It  is  wortliy  of  remark 
that,  when  complete  paraplegia  results  from  injury  of  the 
spinal  cord  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  the  power  of  inspiration 
is  generally  preserved,  but  the  power  of  expiration,  as  needed 
particularly  for  coughing  and  shouting,  is  entirely  lost. 

The  traumatic  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  that  result  from 
simple  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  vertebriTe,  consist  of 
contusion,  stretching,  laceration,  and  complete  division. 
Many  examples  have  already  been  presented.  In  Mr. 
Cline's  famous  case  of  resection  or  trei)hining  the  spinal 
-column,  the  cord  was  found  to  be  three-fourths  torn 
through,  and  the  remaining  portion  was  bruised.  Occa- 
sionally, the  cord  is  found  to  be  lacerated  in  the  manner 
depicted  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (Fig.  792).  It 
represents  the  appearance  which  the  spinal  cord  and  mem- 
branes presented  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  whose  spinal 
column  was  fractured  by  the  limb  of  a  tree  falling  across 
his  loins.  A  wood-cut  to  illustrate  the  vertebral  lesion  ^howin,  lar.ration  of 
(transverse  simple  iracture  ot  the  tirst  lumbar  vertebra)  ana  coi-a  tausid  by  ^im. 
was  given  on  p.  757,  supra.  Fig.  775,  together  with  the  p'«  transverse  fracmre 
clinical  account  of  the  case.     Xecroscopv  showed  that  the    "V*"  ^T  "'T-'""' "'""' 

,  .  ,  .'I  '  •  ,.  tebra.    (Spec.  lo^>,  sect. 

spinal  meninges  were  torn  entirely  across,  excepting  a  lew     i,  a.  m.  u.). 
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iibro.s  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  were;  contrestod  above  and  below  the 
rent.  Clots  of  blood  were  found  diffused  near  the  fracture.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  cord,  severely  lacerated,  was  drawn  up  into  a  bundle  at  the  seat  of 
injury,  entirely  deprived  of  tlie  inenibraiies.  The  tubular  nerve  filaments 
were  seen  to  be  curiously  dissected  out  by  the  pus  in  which  the  cord  was 
bathed,  forming  a  leash  which  is  well  shown  by  the  preceding  wood-cut. 
r>rieHy  stated,  tlie  vertebral  lesion  consisted  of  a  transverse  fracture  extend- 
ing tlTrough  tlie  body  and  pedicles  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  with  its  spin- 
ous and  left  transverse  processes  impinging  upon  the  cord.  The  latter  may 
liave  been  driven  into  that  position  by  the  force  of  the  original  blow,  as  well 
as  by  injuries  sustained  in  transportation.^  The  cause  ot  death  aiij»arently 
was  septicaemia  arising  from  gangrenous  bed-sores. 

Occasionally,  too,  the  cord  is  completely  sev^ered  by  a  vertebral  dislocation 
or  fracture.     For  instance : — 

Malgaigne^  mentions  a  case  by  Melchiori,  in  which  a  mason  fell  from  a  height  upon 
his  back.  There  was  complete  forward  bilateral  dislocation  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra. 
He  survived  the  injury  for  one  day  only.  The  autopsy  showed  that  there  was  no  frac- 
ture, but  that  the  spinal  cord  was  divided.    (Ashhurst.) 

Dr.  Parkman'  presented  to  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  a  specimen 
in  which  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  dorsal  vertebrae  were  fractured ;  the  third  and 
fourth  were  also  displaced  or  projected  in  front  of  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  were  co- 
ossitied  in  that  position.  The  cord  was  completely  divided ;  still  the  patient  survived 
for  two  months. 

In  Aery  rare  instances,  a  splinter  from  a  fractured  vertebra  severs  the  spi- 
nal marrow,  as  happened  in  a  case  related  by  Abernethy,  already  mentioned, 
and  in  the  following : — 

Dr.  D.  S.  Conant*  reports  the  case,  already  mentioned  above,  of  a  man,  aged  55,  who 
was  blown  off  from  rigging  by  wind,  and  who  struck  on  his  shoulders.  There  were  frac- 
tures of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebra?,  paralysis,  chill,  and  delirium. 
Blisters  formed  on  both  thighs,  before  death,  which  occurred  in  six  days.  The  autopsy 
showed  that  a  splinter  from  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  had  divided  the  cord.  (Ashhurst.) 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that,  in  nearly  all  the  fatal  cases  of  disloca- 
tion or  fracture  of  the  spinal  column  collected  by  Mr.  Bryant  at  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal, the  vertebral  injury  was  complicated  with  some  structural  lesion  of  the 
spinal  cord  ;  and  that,  in  at  least  three-fourths  of  these  fatal  cases,  the  cord 
was  irreparably  injured  by  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  displaced  bones,  or 
by  the  etlusion  of  l^lood  into  its  structure.' 

It  is  believed,  however,  that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  nerve- 
fibres  when  divided  in  lacerations  (incomplete)  of  the  spinal  cord  from  simple 
fractures  and  dislocations,  as  well  as  in  incised  wounds,  may  unite  again,  pro- 
vided that  they  are  not  displaced  too  much,  just  as  the  filaments  unite  again  in 
the  nerves  of  the  thee  and  extremities,  when  divided  by  iKcidental  wounds  or 
by  surgical  operations.  To  support  this  view,  the  condition  of  the  c-ord  which 
was  revealed  by  post-mortem  examination,  several  months  after  the  original 
accident,  in  a  case  recorded  by  Dupuytren  of  vertebral  fracture  with  injuiy  of 
the  cord  and  paralysis,  where  recovery  had  taken  place,  may  here  be  cited : — 

Charles  Millie,  aged  21,  was  admitted  to  the  Hotel-Dieu,  in  1825,  with  paralysis  of  the 
extremities  and  bladder,  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  back  of  his  neck.  After  two  months 
and  a  lialf  of  entire  rest,  combined  with  venesection,  cupping,  and  leeching,  he  recovered, 

'  Mclical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Kebellion.  First  Surgical  Vol.,  pp.  42G,  450. 

'  Trait6  des  Fractures  et  des  Luxations,  t.  ii. 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Suiuuces,  M.S.,  vol.  xxv.  1653. 

<  Americau  Medical  Times,  1861.  *  Lancet,  April  G,  18(37. 
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and  left  tlu;  hospital  with  only  slight  weakness  in  the  left  leg,  and  with  the  head  bowed 
slightly  forward. 

Subsequently  he  fell  and  broke  his  spine  again.  Thirty-four  days  after  that  he  died 
exhausted  from  bed-sores  and  colliquative  diarrhoea. 

The  autopsy  revealed  fractures  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae,  which  had 
united ;  the  callus  had  been  broken  by  the  second  fall.  "  Opposite  the  point  of  com- 
pression, the  cord  exhibited  an  annular  constriction,  abrupt  and  wcdl-marked,  and 
very  analogous  to  that  presented  by  the  intestine  in  some  cases  of  strangulate<l  hernia. 
When  incised  longitudinally  at  this  spot,  the  color  and  consistence  of  the  cord  were 
found  altered  to  a  brownish  hue,  and  to  the  density  and  firmness  of  fibrous  tissue ;  a 
small  circumscribed  spot,  about  a  line  in  extent,  was  especially  characterized  in  this 
way.  The  membranes  were  also  more  adherent  here  than  elsewhere."  It  was  inferred 
that  the  seat  of  this  peculiar  change  was  that  of  the  original  lesion  of  the  cord,  and  that 
the  morbid  appearance  constituted  a  true  cicatrix  of  the  spinal  marrow.'  Moreover,  this 
case  shows  that  the  process  of  re-uniting  the  filaments  of  the  spinal  cord,  when  lacerated 
by  vertebral  fractures  or  dislocations,  is  not  a  rapid  one,  and  that  certainly  several 
months,  and  possibly  several  years,  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  accomplished. 

M.  Brown-Sequard's  experiments  upon  animals  prove  that  in  them  reunion 
may  take  place  after  a  wound  of  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  its  lost  functions 
may  returiL^  Furthermore,  this  eminent  observer  has  sometimes  seen  a  nota- 
ble return  of  lost  functions  (rachidian)  in  animals,  when  their  spinal  columns 
had  been  fractured  and  their  spinal  cords  crushed.'  The  investigations  of  MM. 
Masius  and  Van  Lair,*  in  regard  to  the  regeneration  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
show  how  great  the  reparative  power  of  this  organ  really  is.  These  experi- 
menters divided  the  spinal  marrow  in  frogs,  and  at  the  end  of  from  two  to 
four  months  obtained  undoubted  evidence  that  these  frogs  had  regained  sensi- 
bility and  voluntary  motility  in  their  hind  legs.  In  other  frogs,  histologi- 
cal examination  showed  a  more  or  less  complete  regeneration  of  the  spinal 
marrow. 

The  fact  that  cases  of  long-standing  infantile  spinal  pamlysis  are  cured — 
cases  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  spinal  lesion 
(atrophy  of  the  anterior  coriuia) — is  of  itself  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  reparative  power  of  the  spinal  cord  is  very  great.  (Hammond.)  Like- 
wise, it  will  be  remembered  that  four  examples  of  reunion  of  the  spinal  cord 
in  the  human  subject,  when.it  had  been  gashed  by  cutting  instruments,  wore 
presented  on  j)ages  799,  800  {^xpra).  There  can  therefore,  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  nerve-tilaments  of  the  spinal  cord  may  reunite  when  they  have  been 
severed  by  simple  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  spinal  colunni. 

The  treatment  which  such  wounds  of  the  spinal  cord  require,  has  already 
been  laid  down  while  discussing  the  simple  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the 
spinal  column  that  cause  them.  Briefly  stated,  it  consists,  (1)  in  withdrawing 
the  vulnerating  body  from  the  cord-wound  by  reducing  the  fracture  or  dis- 
location ;  (2)  in  placing  the  severed  cord-filaments  in  the  condition  most 
favorable  for  reunion  by  maintaining  perfect  rest  of  body  ;  and  (-3)  in  turning- 
aside  any  phlomsis  which  would  retard  or  prevent  their  remiion,  by  leeching 
or  cupping,  cold  applications,  and  counter-irritants,  used  externally,  and  by 
opium  or  morphia,  potassium  iodide,  and  ergot,  given  internally,  according 
to  the  indications  for  their  employment. 

Injuries  of  the  Spinal  Xerves.* — In  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the 
vertebra?,  whether  simple  or  compound,  the   roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are 

»  Op.  cit.,  pp.  358,  359. 

*  Experimental  Researches  applied  to  Physiology  and  Patholojjy,  p.  17.     New  York.  1853. 

*  Lectures  ou  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Central  Nervous  System  delivered  before 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  p.  250.     Appendix.     Philadelphia,  18(iO. 

*  Archives  de  Physiologie,  t.  iv.  p.  2U8.  5  See  Figure  790,  p.  7?:^. 
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lia1>K'  to  sufUM-  injurv  durinij:  tlicir  passage  through  Ihc  iiitcrvcrtcljral  foi-a- 
luiua.  Siu-li  lesions  were  uial<)iil)te(lly  jiresoiit  in  many  cxainjilus  ot"  tlieso 
fraotiiivs  and  (lislo(>atioiis  Mliicli  have  Ijcen  mentioned  in  tlic  I'oivgoing  pages; 
but  tliore  is  special  ground  for  believing  that  sucli  lesions  were  i»resent  in 
those  cases  of  spinal  fracture  or  dislocation  where  great  i)ain  was  exj^erienced 
by  patients  in  the  regions  of  body  supplied  by  the  spinal  nerves  which  leave 
the  s]»inal  column  at  the  seat  of  the  displacement  (c. //.,  in  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  when  the  sixth  or  seventh  dorsal  vertebra 
is  broken  or  disjtlaced,  etc.) ;  for  when  the  i)eri}»heral  nerves  in  general  are 
mechanically  irritated  in  any  part  of  their  course,  painful  sensations  or  in- 
creased sensibility  (hypemesthesia)  are  usually  produced  in  the  parts  where 
they  terminate,  and,  when  they  are  divided,  these  parts  immediately  become 
paralyzed,  and  their  paralysis  lasts  until  the  severed  nerves  liave  grown  to- 
gether again. 

The  traumatic  lesions  which  the  sjnnal  nerves  most  frequently  sustain  at 
the  intervertebral  foramina,  are  such  prickings  and  scratchings  of  their  com- 
ponent threads  as  cause  pains  (often  severe),  or  increased  sensibility,  in  the 
integuments  and  muscles  of  the  back,  where  the  posterior  branches  of  the 
injured  nerves  are  distributed,  as  well  as  in  the  integuments  and  muscles 
which  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  branches  of  the  injured  nerves.  Some- 
times cramp  and  other  signs  of  convulsive  action  are  experienced  in  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  injured  nerves.  Occasionally  the  spinal  nerves  are  severed 
by  the  displaced  bones  in  cases  of  vei'tebral  fracture  or  luxation,  and  then  the 
parts  supplied  by  them  are  at  once  deprived  of  all  sensation,  as  well  as  of  all 
power  of  both  voluntary  and  reflex  motion. 

Stromeyer  mentions  an  interesting  case  in  which  the  phrenic  nerve  must  have  been 
contused  by  a  bullet,  for  during  eight  days  great  dyspnoea  was  present,  and  the  patient 
was  obliged  to  remain  in  a  sitting  posture  ;  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  lung  had 
been  injured,  but  there  were  no  physical  changes  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
chest. ^ 

This  matter  of  severe  pain  being  felt  in  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  when  they  are  injured  by  fractures  or  dislocations  of  the  spinal 
column,  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  colored  soldier  of  our  army, 
who  received  from  the  conoidal  ball  of  a  Colt's  navy  revolver,  January  28, 
1866,  fractures  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae, laying  open  the  spinal  canal  between  these  processes,  and  lacerating 
the  cord ;  for  he  had  great  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  as  well  as  complete 
paralysis  below  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra.^ 


Traumatic  Inflammation  of  the  Membranes  and  Substance  of  the  Spinal 

Cord. 

There  are  at  least  two  considerable  errors  which  have  been  long  and  widely 
taught  by  surgeons  in  English-s}»eaking  countries,  as  well  as  in  others,  namel}' : 
(1)  that  when  the  vertebra'  are  displaced  in  luxations  and  fractures  of  the 
spinal  column,  no  eilbrt  should  be  made  to  restore  them  to  a  normal  i>osition, 
that  is,  that  a  dislocated  or  broken  spine  should  not  be  "  set ;"  (2)  that  when 
the  spinal  membranes  and  spinal  cord,  whether  separately  or  collectively,  are 
injured,  they  are  by  no  means  liable  to  take  on  intlammatory  action,  that  is, 
that  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord-substance,  and   traumatic 

'  stromeyer,  Gunshot  Fractures  etc.  ;  translated  by  S.  F.  Stathani,  p.  37.     Am.  ed. 
«  Circular  No.  3,  S.  G.  O.,  August  17,  1871,  p.  38." 
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iiiriainniation  of  tlie  sjiinal  m«.'iiini::es,  occur  so  ven'  rarely  in  caf^es  of  verte- 
bral injury,  that  no  si)ceial  thought  nor  pains  need  be  taken  to  avert  them 
while  conducting  the  treatment  of  such  cases.  The  tirst-mentioned  error 
has  ah'eady  been  sufficiently  refuted  in  the  foregoing  pages.  It  ib  now  our 
duty  to  inquire  into  tlie  second.  In  the  iirst  })lace,  it  sliould  be  said  that 
the  last-named  mistake  can  have  arisen  only  from  the  comparatively  great 
infreciuency  Avith  wliicli  the  precise  condition  of  tlie  spinal  cord  and  spinal 
membranes  is  exactly  ascertained  by  a  thorough  examination  of  these  struc- 
tures, after  death,  in  fatal  cases  of  spinal  fracture  or  dislocation.  Indeed, 
it  often  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  such  an  examination,  or  even  to  get  per- 
mission to  make  it,  especially  in  private  practice.  But,  as  the  membranes 
and  substance  of  tlie  brain  are  liable  to  become  inflamed  when  they  are 
wounded  in  any  manner,  so  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row, when  similarly  injured,  are  liable  to  become  inflamed,  (1)  because  the 
anatomical  formation  of  these  structures  is  identical  in  both  ;  (2)  because 
they  extend  continuously  from  one  region  to  the  other,  the  continuity  of  each 
structure  being  preserved  intact  throughout;  and  (3)  because  those  inflamma- 
tions which  are  essentially  diffusive,  spread  readily  from  one  region  to  the 
other,  from  the  spinal  canal  to  the  cranial  cavity,  and  vice  versa.  Cases  of 
traumatic  spinal  meningitis  and  traumatic  myelitis  have  been  recorded  much 
less  frequently  than  cases  of  traumatic  cerebral  meningitis  and  traumatic 
cerebritis,  it  may  be  because  post-mortem  examinations  have  much  less  fre- 
quently been  made  in  traumatic  lesions  of  the  spinal  column  than  in  traumatic 
lesions  of  the  head. 

The  following  account  of  traumatic  spinal  meningitis  and  traumatic  mye- 
litis is  largely  drawn  up  from  the  examples  reported  by  our  military  sur- 
geons during  and  since  the  late  civil  war,  as  well  as  from  other  reliable 
observations.  In  practice,  it  has  been  found  that  both  diseases  often  occur 
together ;  but  even  then,  either  the  one  or  the  other  usually  predominates, 
and,  therefore,  the  phenomena  presented  by  individual  cases  will  vary  not 
only  in  accordance  with  the  severity  of  the  attack,  but  also  in  accordance 
with  the  disease  which  predominates,  or  the  anatomical  seat  of  the  inflamma- 
tory lesion. 

Traumatic  Spinal  Meningitis. — A  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which 
this  lesion  caused  death  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
pages. 

Symptoms. — This  disorder,  wdien  acute,  is  often,  but  not  always,  ushered  in 
by  rigors  or  chilliness ;  pyrexia  generally  ensues,  and  the  pulse  rises  as  well 
as  the  body  heat.  There  are  pain  more  or  less  severe  in  the  aflected  part  of 
the  spinal  column  (rachialgia),  which  is  increased  by  motion  ;  tenderness  of 
the  same  part  under  jn'essure,  with  increase  of  temperature  above  that  of  the 
unafl:ected  parts  of  the  organism ;  and  restlessness,  sometimes  great,  with 
general  cutaneous  hypersesthesia,  the  patient  feeling  "  sore  all  over."  Xot 
unfrequently,  pain  with  cutaneous  hypertesthesia  exists  in  one  or  more  of  the 
extremities ;  occasionally,  wdien  paraplegia  'is  present,  the  hypeiwsthesia  of 
the  integuments  occupies  a  band-like  space,  extending  around  the  body  just 
above  the  line  of  paralysis;  in  some  rare  instances,  where  the  sensory  filaments 
of  the  spinal  nerves  are  greatly  irritated  by  the  inflammatory  process  in  the 
adjacent  membranes,  the  iiyperfesthesia  becomes  very  severe,  and  so  distress- 
ing that  words  cannot  describe  the  suflering;  at  the  same  time,  the  eflects  of 
this  inflammatory  irritation  upon  the  motor  filaments  of  the  spinal  nerves 
are  manifested  by  stittiiess  and  contraction  of  the  posterior  cervical  and  dorsal 
muscles,  whereby  the  patient's  head  becomes  drawn  backward  or  recurved, 
so  as  to  deeply  indent  the  pillow ;  the  patient  may  feel  "  stitt',''  i^-*^  "^^ell  as 
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"soivjill  (ncr."  WIk'11  tlie  motor  filaiuciits  arc  givatlv  irritati-d  in  this  uiaii- 
nor,  all  the  iimsck's  sui>i»li(.'(l  by  these  filaments  are  afieeted  with  tonic  or 
tetanic  spasms,  and  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  tetanus;  when  the 
disease  spreads  to  the  cranial  membranes,  there  is  marked  headache  with 
other  sii^ns  of  cranial  meningitis ;  as  the  case  progresses  from  l)ad  to  worse, 
deliriuiii  followed  by  coma  supervenes,  and  usually  death  soon  ensues;  ]>ut, 
occasionally,  the  tetanic  spasms  are  so  severe  and  extensive  as  to  entirely  stop 
the  respiratory  movements,  thus  causing  death  by  sutlden  asphyxia,  and  then 
the  mind  may  remain  clear  until  the  last  moment.  The  examples  of  this  dis- 
order are,  by  their  symptoms,  clinically  sei»arable  into  tlirec  distinct  groups: 
(1)  the  foudroiiant^  embracing  tliose  in  which  life  is  destroyed  a  few  hours 
after  the  attack,  as  it  were  by  a  thunder-stroke;  (2)  the  ^eto?'t'<V',  end) racing 
those  in  which  tonic  sjtasms  of  the  muscles  constitute  the  most  striking  [)art 
of  the  phenomena ;  and  (3)  the  group  embracing  those  in  which  hypentsthesia 
is  the  predominating  symptom. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  sign  wduch  is  most  characteristic 
of  this  disorder,  is  recurvation  of  the  head  and  neck  from  tonic  contraction 
(spasm)  of  the  posterior  cer\^ical  muscles. 

The  phenomena  of  each  of  the  three  clinical  groups  just  mentioned  will  be 
exemplified  by  presenting,  as  briefly  as  may  be  consistent  wdth  clearness,  st)me 
abstracts  of  appropriate  cases. 

The  following  abstract  of  a  foudroyant  case  of  traumatic  spinal  meningitis 
and  myelitis  is  very  instructive,  as  well  as  interesting : — 

A  cavalry  soldier  was  wounded,  October  14,  lfSG8,  in  an  affray,  by  a  pistol-ball, 
which  entered  the  right  side  of  his  neck,  half  an  inch  above,  and  somewhat  external 
to  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  lodged,  and  was  not  extracted.  On  the  18th  he 
entered  the  post  hospital  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  There  were  complete  motor  and  sensory  para- 
lysis of  the  lower  extremities  and  the  right  arm,  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  left  arm, 
with  spasmodic  movement  when  used  ;  intercostal  muscles  paralyzed  ;  respiration  abdo- 
minal, and  slow  ;  pulse  slow  and  regular ;  bowels  partially,  and  bladder  completely 
paralyzed ;  sensation  lost  throughout  the  abdominal  region,  but  normal  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  and  the  face ;  intellect  clear ;  patient  complained  of  coldness  of  the 
surface,  although  the  skin  and  extremities  were  hot  to  the  touch.  The  track  of  the 
ball  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  the  wound  had  nearly  healed ;  but  injury  of  the  spinal 
cord  was  surmised. 

During  the  first  week  in  hosi)ital,  mucus  constantly  accumulated  in  the  air-passages, 
threatening  Suffocation,  which  was  averted  by  the  use  of  stimulating  expectorants.  The 
bowels  were  relieved  by  injections  and  purgatives,  and  the  bladder  by  the  catheter. 
There  was  no  perceptible  improvement  in  the  paralysis.  A  large  bed-sore  /ormed 
over  the  sacrum. 

During  the  second  week,  there  was  partial  recovery  of  motion  in  the  right  arm,  but 
none  of  sensation.     The  patient  could,  by  an  effort,  draw  this  arm  across  his  breast. 
(Edema  of  the  left  leg  appeared,  and  was  treated  by  bandaging. 
During  the  third  week  there  was  no  improvement. 

During  the  fourth  week,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  A.  K.  Smith,  potassium  iodid.'. 
and  afterward  tincture  of  ergot,  were  given  with  perceptible  benefit.  The  mucus 
diminished  in  quantity,  expectoration  became  easy,  and  the  patient's  appetite  increased. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  week,  the  improvement  was  very  encouraging.  The 
respiration  became  more  normal  (that  is,  ceased  to  be  diaphragmatic),  the  bowels  acted 
readily,  the  appetite  remained  good,  and  the  bed-sores  looked  healtliy. 

On  November  20,  the  patient  complained  of  stiff  neck,  headache  [backache],  and 
extreme  coldness,  and,  toward  night,  had  slight  fever.  On  the  21st  the  fever  had  sub- 
sided, but  he  still  complained  of  headache  [backache]  and  coldness,  and  suppuration  was 
diagnosticated.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  he  was  comatose,  with  the  left  pupil  dilated, 
and  the  right  pupil  contracted.  A  blister  was  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  purga- 
tives, etc.,  were  given,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  he  died  at  11.1.")  P.  M.  Autopsy,  lo  hours 
after  deatli The  missile  had  passed  from  the  })oint  of  entrance  mentioned  above,  toward 
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the  spinal  column,  crossing  the  carotid  slicatli  externally,  and  just  missing  it.  It 
appeared  to  have  penetrated  the  spinal  canal  through  the  third  intervertebral  foramen, 
but  it  could  not  be  found.  The  membranes  of  the  cord  and  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain 
were  extensively  disorganized  from  inflammation.  Plastic  lymph,  forming  a  continu- 
ous layer,  was  found  eH'used  on  the  inner  surface  of"  the  theca  vertcbralis,  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  subarachnoid  space  was  distf-nded  with  ;i 
pyoid  serum,  by  which  the  cord  was  comj)ressed  and  softened  opposite  the  third  and 
fourth  cervical  vertebne.  Here  the  theca  vertcbralis  was  ecchymosed  and  se[)arat<'d 
from  the  bone  (by  the  missile).  The  layer  of  pla.stic  exudation  extended  through  the 
foramen  magnum,  and  along  the  base  of  the  brain  as  far  forward  as  the  optic  commis- 
sure. In  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisi»here,  circumscribed  softening  was 
found,  presenting  the  ai'pearance  of  an  abscess.  The  gray  substance  of  this  lobe  was 
changed  in  color  and  consistence,  in  consequence  of  the  inflammatory  process ;  the 
medullary  substance  was  injected  ;  the  lateral  ventricles  were  marked  by  radiating 
bloodvessels  ;  the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami  were  injected.' 

This  soldier  died  very  suddenly  from  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  s[iinal 
and  cranial  meninges,  the  symptoms  of  which  first  appeared  on  Xovemher 
20,  death  by  coma  following  on  the  22d.  The  symptoms  were  rigor», 
pyrexia,  headache,  backache,  stiffness  of  the  posterior  cervical  muscles,  and 
coma,  death  resulting  from  compression  of  the  brain  as  well  as  from  com- 
pression of  the  spinat  cord,  effected  by  the  products  of  a  meningeal  intiam- 
raation  which  extended  over  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  over 
the  base  of  the  brain  up  to  the  optic  commissure.  It  is  probable  that  hyper- 
esthesia of  the  integuments  and  rachidian  tenderness  under  pressure  in  the 
neck  were  also  present  at  the  outset.  The  anatomical  changes  wrought  by 
meningeal  inflammation  are  well  described.  There  was  a  continuous  layer 
of  plastic  lymph  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  extending 
unbroken  from  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  cord  u[»  to  the  optic  commissure 
at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  meshes  of  the  pia  mater  were  also  distended 
by  a  pyoid  serum  which  lifted  up  the  arachnoid.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  inflammatory  attack  was  directly  incited  by  the  autumnal  vicissitudes 
of  atmospheric  temperature,  resulting  from  what  is  popularly  called  "  catch- 
in^cold." 

^ut  the  history  of  the  first  four  weeks  of  this  man's  case  is  of  equal,  if 
not  greater,  interest  to  the  thoughtful  surgeon.  The  impact  of  the  missile 
caused  ecchymosis  of  the  theca  vertcbralis,  and  separated  it  from  the  bone. 
It  also  bruised  the  spinal  cord,  from  wdiieh  lesion  a  very  extensive  paraplegia 
immediately  resulted.  Moreover,  the  bruising  of  the  cord  was  followed  by 
inflammation  of  the  cord-substance,  the  symptoms  of  which  were  exaggerated 
reflex  motion,  particularly  noted  in  the  partially  paralyzed  left  arm  (for  it 
exhibited  spasmodic  movements  whenever  he  tried  to  use  it),  the  sensation  of 
cutaneous  coldness  without  any  apparent  cause,  the  formation  of  a  large  gan- 
grenous eschar  over  the  sacrum,  and  the  threat  of  death  from  suftbcation.  Next, 
there  occurred  a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  case,  namely,  the  great  benefit 
which  was  derived  from  potassium  iodide  and  ergot.  Under  these  remedies 
the  myelitis  rapidly  subsided,  the  respiration  ceased  to  be  diaphragmatic,  the 
appetite  and  digestion  imjiroved,  the  bowels,  etc.,  acted  readily,  the  bed-sores 
became  clean  and  appeared  healthy,  and  the  case  began  to  look  (piite  encour- 
aging ;  the  existence  of  the  nerve-lesions  was  proved,  after  death,  by  the  soft- 
ened state  of  the  cord-substance  which  was  found  opposite  the  seat  of  the 
original  injury. 

The  next  abstract  presents  a  brief  record  of  a  very  instructive  catie  in  which 
hypercesthesia  was  the  most  prominent  symptom  : — 

>  Circular  No.  3,  S.  G.  O.,  August  17,  1871,  pp.  23,  24. 
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Showing  a  pistol-ball  lodged  in  the  spinal 
foramen  (canal)  of  the  fourth  lumbar  ver- 
tebra, and  causing  meningitis.  (Spec.  683, 
Sect.  I,  A.  M.  M.) 


A  laviilrv  solilier,  aged  28,  was  accidentally  wounded  March  20,  1866,  by  a  pistol- 
shot  (colloidal,  calibre,  3G)  which  entered  his  loins  near  the  posterior  superior  process 

of  the  right  ilium,  some  two  inches  from  the  .><pine, 
passed    inward,   forward,  and    u]»ward,    struck    the 
spinal  column,  and  fnially  lodged  in  the  spinal  canal 
opposite  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  (Fig.  793).    He 
instantly  fell   to  the  ground  ;  the  lower  limbs  were 
paralyzed,  and  over  the  entire  posterior  part  of  the 
pelvis  there  was  also  com|)lete  loss  of  sensation.    On 
the  second  day,  he  complained  of  much  pain  across 
the  sacral  region  and  in  the  thighs  ;  could  not  change 
the  position  of  the  lower  part  of  his  body,  and  all 
attempts  by  others  to  move  him  gave  great  pain, 
especially  across  the  lower  part  of  his  back  ;  bowels 
torpid.     He  could  micturate,  but  lacked  expulsive 
power  to  do  it  readily.     Afterward,  he  slowly  im- 
proved.    About  the  middle  of  April  he  was  carried 
in  an  army-wagon,  sixty  miles,  to  the  post-hospital 
at  Austin,  Texas,  which  he  entered  on  April  1 8.    He 
then  looked  emaciated  and  anxious,  and  was  much  exhausted  by  his  journey.     He  com- 
plained of  pain,  especially  in  the  right  side  of  the  sacrum,  and  of  severe  pain  in  the  pos- 
terior muscles  of  his  legs,  aggravated  by  pressure.     He  could  not  stand  without  support, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  walk.     When  lying  on  his  side,  he  was  able  to  slowly  flex 
and  extend  his  legs,  but  could  not  separate  them  ;  bowels  extremely  torpid ;  urination 
frequent  and  very  difficult ;  considerable  thirst ;  but  little  appetite  ;  upper  extremities 
not  affected.     Under  dry  cupping  of  the  sacral  region,  enemata  and  laxatives,  tonics, 
nutrients,  and  alcoholic  stimulants,  he  improved  somewhat,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
walk.     Under  the  use  of  strychnia,  early  in  May,  his  bowels  moved  spontaneously,  and 
the  ability  to  move  his  legs  was  somewhat  increased.     This  medicine,  however,  was 
soon  discontinued,  because  it  readily  exhibited  an  unduly  stimulating  action,  characterized 
by  the  production  of  diminished  sensibility  from  the  haunches  downward,  with  severe 
pain  in  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  legs  ;  appetite  decreasing,  and  debility  gradually  in- 
creasing.   During  the  second  week  in  May  and  forepart  of  the  third,  the  patient's  general 
tone  diminished  greatly ;  sensibility  became  lost  almost  entirely  below  the  knees,  but 
limited  motor  power  still  remained.     The  power  to  urinate  was  nearly  lost ;  urine  passed 
in  drops,  with  continued  painful  desire  to  pass  more  (vesical  hypera?sthesia)  ;  introducing 
the  catheter  gave  temporary  relief,  but  he  could  not  retain  the  instrument  longer  than 
a  few  minutes  [in  consequence  of  the  urethral  hypera^sthesia].    From  this  symptom,  bel- 
ladonna (gr.  ^)  would,  for  a  considerable  period,  give  most  decided  relief.     The  patient 
lay  chiefly  on  his  back,  with  the  knees  drawn  up  ;  stools  passed  involuntarily.    The  pain 
in  the  legs  and  in  the  sacral  region  was  increased  ;  wet  cups  were  applied  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  spine,  daily,  for  four  days,  but  without  any  benefit  whatever  ;  he  was  catheter- 
ized  twice  daily,  and  this  was  continued  until  the  end.     On  May  24,  he  rejected  all  food. 
On  the  25th,  there  was  active  delirium.    On  the  27th,  the  delirium  still  continued  ;  pulse 
120;  respiration  40,  and  performed  almost  entirely  by  the  diaphragm;  no  sensation  in 
legs,  excepting  under  hard  pressure,  but  he  kept  them  flexed  upon  the  thighs,  and  the 
thighs  upon  the  pelvis  ;  complained  of  intense  pain  in  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis,  abdo- 
men, and  thorax,  extending  along  the  spine  upward,  making  it  diflicult  to  rest  his  neck 
upon  the  pillow  ;  he  described  the  pain  as  that  of  lying  upon  hot  embers  ;  he  continued 
to  cry  out  in  pain  until  a  few  moments  before  death,  whieh  occurred  on  the  following 
morning  (May  28).    Autopsy,  twenty-one  hours  after  death. — The  missile  had  grazed  the 
right  transverse  process  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  imbedding  some  particles  of  lead 
therein  ;  then,  glancing  upward,  had  struck  the  spinous  process  of  the  third  lumbar  ver- 
tebra (its  lower  border),  and  had  been  deflected  through  the  laminie  into  the  spinal  canal. 
Here,  it  had  been  deflected  downward  by  the  elastic  action  of  the  liganienta  subflava  to 
which  the  upper  border  of  the  broken  lamiiue  remained  attached,  and  had  lodged  (point 
downward)  within   the    spinal    foramen  of  the  fourth   lumbar  vertebra.      The   missile 
rested  within  the  leash  of  nerves  forming  the  cauda  etpiina,  near  the  left  angle  of  the 
spinal  foramen  (canal),  its  point  reaching  downward  to  the  lower  border  of  the  fourth 
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lumbar  vertebra.  The  spir.al  membranes  surrouuding  the  point  of  tlie  missile  were 
lacerated,  injected,  and  of"  light  venous  color.  The  nerve-tissue  within  the  spinal  mem- 
branes was  also  injured  ;  it  was  reduced  nearly  to  a  pultaceous  consistence  ;  white  soft- 
ening. The  fourth  and  part  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  with  the  missile  attached, 
was  contributed  to  the  Army  Medical  Museum.  This  specimen  is  represented  by  the 
accompanying  wood-cut  (Fig.  79.3).^ 

The  intense  agony  which  was  engendered  by  the  hypera-sthesia  in  this  case  is  some- 
thing too  horrible  to  be  contemplated  without  emotions  of  i)ity. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  strychnia  did  harm  to  tiiis  patient,  and  that  its  use  was 
suspended  for  this  cause.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  vesical  and  urethral 
hyi)envsthesia  was  notably  lessened  by  giving  belladonna,  and  that  the  application  of 
dry  cups  was  apparently  useful  on  another  occasion. 

The  next  example  occurred  in  tlie  Crimean  war.  Intense  hyperesthesia 
appeared,  and  foudro'/ant  symptoms.  Death  from  coma  (that  is,  from  com- 
pression of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord)  resulted  in  five  days. 

Private  S.  L.,  aged  21,  was  wounded  in  the  trenches,  August  23,  1855.  A  Minie 
ball  passed  through  his  right  cheek,  fractured  the  right  alveolar  processes  and  ascend- 
ing ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  comminution,  and  lodged  near  the  base  of  the  skull. 
There  was  not  much  hemorrhage.  The  ball  could  not  be  discovered,  and  every  attempt 
to  find  it  caused  very  acute  agony.  There  was  no  paralysis.  But  deglutition  was  diili- 
cult,  and  every  movement  of  his  neck  aroused  intense  pain,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  him 
to  scream  violently.  Delirium,  stertor,  and  coma  set  in  ;  death  ensued  on  the  28th, 
five  days  after  the  casualty.  Necroscopy  showed  both  jaws  to  be  fractured,  and  the 
lower  comminuted.  The  missile  had  lodged  just  below  the  basilar  process,  having  broken 
off  and  almost  detached  a  large  piece  of  the  atlas,  and  thus  uncovered  the  spinal  mem- 
branes. They  did  not  appear  to  have  been  injured  primarily ;  "  but  they,  as  well  as 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  showed  marks  of  acute  inflammation  having  been  set  up."* 

On  the  same  page,  StafF-Surgeon  T.  P.  ^Iatthe^Y,  the  surgical  historio- 
grapher of  the  Crimean  War,  remarks :  "  Even  where  the  spinal  cord,  appa- 
rently, was  not  primarily  injured,  inflammation  of  it  or  its  membranes  was 
sometimes  set  up,  and  quickly  proved  fatal." 

The  following  example  of  traumatic  spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis  was 
characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  tetanic  spasms  of  the  muscles  in  the 
extremities : — 

On  the  first  of  August,  says  Stromeyer,  I  extracted  a  bullet,  which  had  entered  on 
the  6th  of  July,  between  the  lamina?  of  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebra?,  and 
there  had  become  fixed.  At  first  there  were  no  severe  sym{)toms  ;  suddenly  tliere 
occurred  violent  pains,  with  cramp  in  the  extremities  having  similarity  to  tetanus,  and 
accompanied  by  delirium.  The  operation  was  easily  performed  by  the  help  of  an  ele- 
vator, after  dilating  the  outer  wound.  On  removing  the  bullet,  a  finger  could  be  put 
into  the  spinal  canal.  The  patient  sank  rapidly,  and  the  autopsy  showed  infiammatiou 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes.^ 

Tetanic  spasms  of  the  muscles  were  likewise  observed  in  the  next  instance, 
which  occurred  in  our  civil  war : — 

An  artillery  soldier,  aged  '2^,  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  July  1,  1803,  by  a 
conoidal  ball,  which  entered  below  the  spine  of  the  left  scapula,  struck  the  sj)inous  pro- 
cess of  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra,  fractured  it,  but  without  displacement,  and  lodged  in 
the  angle  between  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes.  He  walked  to  the  field  hos- 
pital without  assistance,  and  was  able  to  move  about  and  help  himself  until  the  6th, 
when  tonic  spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm  set  in.  They  steadily 
increased  in  severity  ;    auajsthetics  were  administered,  and  the  urine  was  drawn  off  by 

'   Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  First  Surgical  Volume,  p.  448. 
*  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  British  Army  iu  the  Crimean  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 
3  Op.  cit.,  p.  3^. 
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a  catheter.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  he  It'll  into  a  sleep  ;  but,  upon  awakening,  the 
spa-sms  returned  and  continued  until  11  P.M.,  when  death  occurred.'  Though  the 
track  of  the  missile  was  traced  in  this  case,  and  its  place  of  lodgment  discovered  by  a 
post-mortem  examination,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  spinal  canal  was  laid  open,  and 
tliat  the  spinal  meninges  and  cord  were  submitted  to  inspection.  Had  such  an  exami- 
nation been  made,  tlie  evidences  of  traumatic  s|)inal  meningitis  would  doubtless  have 
been  revealed  ;  for  it  should  he.  observed  tiiat  the  tetanic  spasm  tirst  appeared  in  the 
muscles  (of  the  abdomen)  that  were  supplied  by  s|)iiial  nerves  (the  seventli  and  eightii 
dorsal)  which  issued  from  the  spinal  column  at  the  place  of  injury  (the  eighth  dorsal 
vertebra),  and  couse(piently  from  the  focus  of  traumatic  inflammation,  whereas  true 
tetanus  usually  begins  with  trismus  or  lock-jaw.  There  is,  then,  little  room  for  doubt 
that  the  tetanic  spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  etc.,  which  aiipeared  in  this  case, 
were  merely  symptoms  or  phenomena  that  resulted  from  the  inflammatory  lesions  of  the 
spinal  membranes  and  spinal  cord. 

Moreover,  tetanic  spasms  characterized  an  example  presented  ou  page  762, 
too;ether  with  a  wood-cut  to  ilhistrate  it,  that  bears  a  strong  resoinblaiice 
to^Stromeyer's  case  as  briefly  related  above.  In  both,  a  small-arm  missile 
struck  the  spinal  column,  and  became  impacted  between  the  lamina-  of  two 
lumbar  vertebrae.  In  both  instances,  severe  pain  in  the  spine  and  trfanic 
spasms  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  ensued.  In  both  instances  the  mis- 
siles were  extracted,  and  both  patients  died.  The  autopsy  of  Stromeyer's 
patient  revealed  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes  and  cord. 
But  the  autopsy  of  the  other  patient  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried 
far  enough  to  expose  the  spinal  membranes  and  spinal  cord  to  view.  Never- 
theless, the  symptoms  which  characterized  this  case,  e.  </.,  the  intense  rachi- 
dian  pain,  the  extreme  degree  of  restlessness  or  general  hypersesthesia,  and^ 
the  tetanic  spasms,  constitute  a  (^roup  of  symptoms  often  seen  in  cases  of 
epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  when  the  spinal  symptoms  predominate  ; 
and,  without  doubt,  these  symptoms  arose  in  this  instance  also  from  an  acute 
inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes,  but  having  a  traumatic,  instead  of  an 
epidemic  origin,  just  as  they  did  in  Stromeyer's  case. 

Epileptiform  convulsions,  as  well  as  tetanic  spasms,  are  sometimes  observed 
in  cases  of  traumatic  spinal  meningitis.  Charles  BelP  reports  an  example  in 
which  a  subluxation  of  the  last  cervical  upon  the  tirst  dorsal  vertebra  was 
followed,  ou  the  eighth  day,  by  general  convulsive  movements,  accompanied 
by  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes.  The  patient  died  twelve 
days  ^afterward  of  exhaustion,  not  having  been  completely  [»araplegic  jit  any 
time.  The  autopsy/  showed  a  little  subarachnoidean  effusion  of  serum  in  the 
cranium,  and  an  abundant  deposit  of  pus  within  the  theca  vetebralis,  lying 
between  it  and  the  spinal  cord.  This  case  has  already  been  mentioned  (page 
738). 

Pathological  Anatomy  of  Traumatic  Spinal  Meningitis.— The  spinal  mem- 
branes, like  the  cranial,  are  not  much  disi)Osed  when  injured  to  exhibit 
inflammatory  changes  of  a  destructive  characiter.  Still,  Avhen  their  vulnera- 
tion  is  attended  or  followed  by  influences  adverse  to  healing,  they,  like  the 
cranial  membranes,  are  liable  to  take  on  inflannnatory  action  which  luay 
cause  death.  Having  thoroughly  discussed  the  symptoms  of  tniumatic  spinal 
meningitis,  it  is  next  in  order  to  consider  the  structural  lesions  which  it 
engenders.  They  consist  hi  the  exudation  of  serum,  the  formation  of  [ilastic 
lyniph  and  purulent  matter,  and  the  i)erforation,  etc.,  of  the  membranes  them- 
selves by  ulceration.  The  following  abstract  and  wood-cut  (Fig.  794)  will  serve 
to  illustrate  at  least  some  of  these  lesions. 

'  Medical  aud  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Kebelliou,  First  Surgical  Vol.,  p.  452. 
•  tiurgical  Observations,  p.  145. 
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A  soldier,  aged  37,  received  a  gunsliot  wound  of  tlu-  hack,  t'ig-  7^-1. 

at  the  AVilderness,  May  (5,  18G4  ;  tlie  ball  entered  over  the 
transverse  process  of  a  dorsal  vertebra,  and  lodged  in  tlie 
bone.  He  was  sent  to  "Washington  ;  and,  on  the  next  day, 
he  was  admitted  to  Mount  Pleasant  IIos|)ital.  On  the  loth, 
he  was  transferred  to  Jarvis  Hospital,  Baltimore,  where  he 
died  on  July  20,  seventy-five  days  after  the  casualty,  from 
spinal  meningitis.  Necroscopy. — It  was  found  that  the  ball 
had  struck  the  body,  and  fractured  the  transverse  process,  of 
a  dorsal  vertebra.  The  injured  bone  was  necrosed.  The 
spinal  membranes  showed  ulceration  and  unequivocal  marks 
of  intense  iiiHammation,  for  two  inches  above  and  below  the 
fracture.  The  spinal  cord,  opposite,  was  [jartially  disor- 
ganized. The  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  meninges  are 
represented  in  the  adjoining  wood-cut  (Fig.  794).' 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  spinal  cord  and  mem- 
branes, in  this  man's  case,  received  any  direct  injury 
from  the  blow  struck  by  the  missile  upon  his  spinal 
column.  Subsequently,  however,  the  vitality  of  the 
bruised  vertebra  was  destroyed  by  necrosis,  and  the 
inflammatory  process  s^tread  therefrom  to  the  contig- 
uous membranes  and  cord,  when  the  traumatic  spinal 
meningitis,  thus  excited,  caused  his  death  seventy-five 
days  after  infliction  of  the  wound. 

The  inflammatory  process,  when  it  is  excited  in  the 
spinal  meml^ranes  by  traumatic  causes,  may  be  either 
ditt'use  oi-  (drcumscribed  in  character.  In  several  in- 
stances, related  above,  it  was  very  difluse,  and  not 

only  involved  the  entire  extent  almost  of  the  spinal  prrforaler  "by"  JiceratioQ,  ana 
membranes,  but  passed  upward  through  the  foramen  exhibit  other  inflammatory 
magnum  and  attacked  those  of  the  cranium.     In  the    «^»"'°s«/:  ^^'^  '"""""^  '^iT 

,        »  ,         ,  .  X     Til-  1      X  ganized.    (Spec.  3190,  Sect.  I,  A. 

last  example,  however,  it  was  not  dmuse,  but  con-    m.  m.) 

fined   to  a  space  extending   two   inches  above  and 

below  the  place  of  injury.    In  the  next  case  the  meningeal  inflammation  was 

also  circumscribed  and  restricted  to  comparatively  narrow  limits : — 

C'apt.  Thomas  H.,  67th  Kegt.  Indiana  Vols.,  was  wounded  by  a  pistol-ball  in  tlie 
back,  November  3,  1803,  and  entered  a  general  hospital  on  the  9th.  There  was  partial 
paralysis  of  the  left  thigh  and  extremity.  The  missile  had  entered  about  four  inches 
to  the  right  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  but  its  course  could  not  be  traced.  The 
tract  of  the  spinal  column,  both  above  and  below  the  wound,  was  equally  sensitive.  The 
paralysis,  in  the  first  week,  invaded  the  right  leg,  the  bladder,  and  tiie  rectum  ;  and,  by 
the  end  of  the  third  week,  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion  had  disappeared  (that  is, 
there  was  complete  paraplegia)  in  all  parts  below  the  wound.  The  only  noticeable 
instance  of  excito-motor  action  which  remained  was  the  peculiarity  that  tickling  the 
glans  penis  produced  a  partial  evacuation  of  the  bladder ;  and  this  feature  continued 
until  the  patient's  deatli,  which  resulted  from  acute  pneumonia  on  December  19. 
Necroscopy  showed  that  the  ball  had  passed  downward  and  inward,  slightly  wounding 
the  costal  pleura  ;  had  fractured  the  right  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  dorsal  ver- 
tebra ;  and  had  lodged  in  the  body  thereof,  producing  a  slight  exfoliation  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  body  into  the  spinal  canal,  which  had  caused  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
membranes  and  cord.  Pus  was  found  in  the  theca,  that  is,  in  the  spinal  i>ia  mater. 
The  right  lung  was  far  advanced  in  suppuration.* 

This  case  is  strictly  analogous  to  those  instances  of  traumatic  meningitis 
and  cerebritis  which  arise  from  exfoliations  from  the  imier  tal)le  of  the  skull, 


Showing  the  efl'ects  of  trau- 
matic spinal  meningitis  and 
uiyelitis,  in  the  dorsal  region. 
The     membranes     have     been 


»  Med.  and  Surg.  Hist,  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  First  Surg.  Vol.,  p.  439. 
«  Il.id.,  !>.  438. 
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in  ronscfiiience  of  cranial  injurv,  and  wliiili  produce  siilidnral  or  intra- 
mcninixcal  abscesses,  attended  \>y  c-orresitondinii;  palsies  of  tiie  cerebral  func- 
tions. Tn  this  officer's  case,  the  pressure  exerted  l)y  the  products  of  the 
meninixeal  intlannnation  (imrulent  matter  and  serum)  upon  the  spinal  cord,  as 
well  as  the  intiammatory  changes  which  occurred  in  the  cord-substance  itself, 
caused  complete  paralysis  of  all  the  parts  of  his  body  which  were  situated 
below  the  spinal  lesion. 

A  few  words  should  also  be  said  concerning  the  pathological  histology  of 
traumatic  spinal  meningitis.  This  disorder  usually  consists  of  acute  hyjier- 
icmia  and  su})purative  inliammation  of  the  pia  mater.  There  is  a  tolerably 
well-marked  congestion  of  all  the  vessels  in  the  pia  mater,  together  with 
purulent  inliltration  of  the  subarachnoid  lymphatic  spaces.  The  most  strik- 
ing point  in  connection  \\\i\\  it  is  the  strict  way  in  which  the  purulent  for- 
mation is  limited  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  pia  mater ;  it  never  transgresses 
(when  dittuse)  the  arachnoid  lamella  which  forms  its  outer  boundary.  In 
the  first  foudrogant  example  related  above,  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater  w^ere 
seen  to  be  distended  by  purulent  serum  wdiich  lifted  up  the  arachnoid.  The 
comparison  of  the  arachnoid  to  a  serous  sac,  formerly  so  popular,  has  ceased 
to  be  entertainablc  ever  since  Luschka's  investigations  proved  that  the  so- 
called  parietal  layer  of  the  arachnoid  was  merely  the  epithelium  of  the  dura 
mater.  The  very  striking  deviation  from  the  superficial  character  of  serous 
inflammations  in  general,  just  mentioned,  completes  the  demonstration  that 
the  arachnoid  is  not  a  serous  membrane  in  the  same  sense  as  the  pleura  or 
the  pericardium.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  says  Riudfleisch,  "  as  though  this  devia- 
tion were  simply  due  to  the  presence  of  very  distensible  spaces  immediately 
around  the  vessels.  Here,  if  any  where,  we  may  apply  Oohnheim's  theory 
of  inflammatory  exudation.  Even  the  naked  eye  can  show  us  that  the  pus 
everywhere  originates  along  the  course  of  the  vessels.  Like  a  double-streak 
of  a  yellowish-white  color,  narrow  at  first  and  growing  steadily  wider,  the 
]tus  follows  the  edges  of  the  vessels,  especially  of  the  large  and  small  venous 
trunks.  The  longer  the  process  lasts,  the  nearer  do  the  purulent  streaks 
accom})anying  the  vessels  approach  one  another,  till  they  finallj'  coalesce  ;  the 
fjia  mater  swells  up  as  a  whole ;  it  often  acquires  a  peculiar  stiffness,  owing 
to  the  stretching  of  its  fibrous  bands,  perhaps  also  to  the  coagulation  of  some 
lymphatic  constituents  of  the  exudation."^  It  may  then  be  stripped  off  from 
the  compressed  and  bloodless,  rarely  softened,  surface  of  the  cord,  together 
with  the  prolongations  which  it  sends  into  the  sulci,  forming  a  solid  mould 
of  the  rachidian  irregularities.  The  morbid  process  generally  begins  with 
hyperemia  (active  congestion)  of  all  the  inter-meningeal  vessels  at  the  place 
of  injury,  followed  by  the  appearance  of  sei'um  and  flakes  of  lym[>h  ;  and 
it  terminates,  as  just  stated,  in  subarachnoid  suppuration. 

Treatment.  —  Traumatic  spinal  meningitis,  whether  diffuse  or  circum- 
scribed, is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  disorder ;  and,  to  treat  it  with  success, 
it  is  indispensable  that  vigorous  measures  should  be  promptly  employed.  The 
preventive  measures  (prophglaxis)  consist  in  removing  all  foreign  bodies 
from  gunshot  wounds  of  the  spine,  and  applying  antiseptic  dressings  ;  in 
reducing  simple  as  well  as  comi)Ound  dislocations  and  fractures  of  the  ver- 
tebra, thereby  lessening  the  meningeal  irritation;  in  maintaining  afterward 
absolute  quietude  of  all  the  injured  parts  ;  and  in  promptly  abating  any  in- 
flammation which  may  arise  in  the  circumjacent  structures. 

Meningeal  congestion  should  be  combated  by  administering  ergot  m  large 
doses  at  short  intervals  (from  30  to  60  minims  of  the  fluid  extract  every  four 

'  Manual  of  Pathological  Histology,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.     New  Sydenham  Society's  translation. 
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hours  until  the  indication  is  fulfilled),  and  hy  giving  opium  or  morphia  in 
such  doses  and  at  such  intervals  as  will  suppress  the  rachidian  pain. 

The  intlainniatory  process  is  to  be  cond)ated  by  exhibiting  one  ov  two 
purgative  doses  of  calomel  at  the  outset,  by  abstracting  blorxl  locally  with 
leeches  or  cups,  by  api)lying  cold  to  the  overheated  back,  and  by  administer- 
ing saline  drinks  of  a  cooling,  laxative,  and  diuretic  nature.  At  a  later 
stage,  potassium  iodide  in  full  doses,  and  counter-irritation  by  vesicants  or  by 
the  actual  cautery  should  be  employed.  The  remedy,  however,  which  is 
most  efficacious  to  remove  meningeal  congestion  is  ergot,  provided  it  be 
given  in  sufficiently  large  doses ;  while  that  which  is  most  effi'etnal  to  pre- 
vent the  exmlation  of  serum  and  the  formation  of  plastic  lynijih  (and  thus 
to  save  the  spinal  cord  from  undue  pressure),  is  opium,  or  morphia,  also 
given  in  adequate  doses. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  relax  the  tetanic  spasms  b}-  administering 
chloroform  or  any  other  antesthetic ;  such  medication  did  no  go(Kl  what- 
ever in  two  cases  which  are  mentioned  above,  and  it  probably  hastened  the 
end  in  each.  But  morphia  combined  with  the  bromides  of  calcium,  sodium, 
potassium,  or  ammonium,  and  chloral  hydrate,  may  be  used  for  this  pur[»ose. 

In  treating  the  paralysis  attending  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease, 
the  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  doses  of  gr.  ^  every  eight  hours,  often  does 
good.  Strychnia  is  not  admissible,  and  it  clearly  did  harm  in  one  case  above 
related. 

Traumatic  Myelitis. — As  cerebritis  is  true  inflammation  of  the  brain-sub- 
stance^ so  myelitis  is  true  inflammation  of  the  cord-substance^  and  as  cerebritis 
presents  a  marked  contrast  to  cerebral  meningitis  (or  what  is  popularly 
known  as  "inflammation  of  the  brain")  in  respect  to  extent,  acuity,  and 
phenomena,  so  true  inflanmiation  of  the  cord-substance  differs  widely  in  the 
same  particulars  from  spinal  meningitis  (or  what  is  sometimes  known  as 
"  inflannnation  of  the  spinal  cord"),  whieli  has  just  been  described. 

Both  cerebritis  and  myelitis  are  always  caused  by  a  wound  or  an  injuiy  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  term — that  is,  by  some  local  irritation  of  extra- 
cerebral or  extra-rachidian  origin.  The  skull  or  the  spinal  column  may  ha^•e 
been  struck  or  concussed ;  it  may  have  been  penetrated  by  a  cut,  a  stab,  or 
a  fracture,  which  has  directly  damaged  the  brain-substance  or  the  cord-sub- 
stance ;  or  a  focus  of  inflammation  and  suppuration,  originating  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  brain  or  the  spinal  cord,  may  have  been  projtaifated  to 
its  tissues  at  the  point  of  contact ;  or,  finally,  the  plugging  of  a  vessel  by  an 
embolon,  or  a  thrombus,  or  the  rupture  of  its  coats  from  atheromatous  disease, 
etc.,  may  have  caused  a  circumscribed,  punctiform  hemorrhage,  followed  by 
inflammation  as  a  secondary  consequence. 

In  myelitis,  and  in  cerebritis,  the  behavior  of  the  parenchyma  proper  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  brain  is  the  main  point  to  be  attended  to;  this  is  usually 
said  to  undergo  purulent  liquefaction ;  and  the  statement  is  so  far  true  that 
a  deposit  of  pus  is  usually  found  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  rachidian  or  the 
cerebral  substance. 

"The  phenomena  of  acute  myelitis  leading  to  abscess  are  exactly  similar 
to  those  of  encephalitis  [or  cerebritis].  The  form  of  the  aftected  part  varies 
with  the  [nature  of  the]  injury.  Fractures  of  the  spine  usually  crush  the 
cord;  inflammation  and  suppuration  take  place  around  the  crushed  part,antl 
isolate  it  from  the  healthy  tissue.""'  Many  examples  of  traumatic  myelitis 
have  already  been  mentioned  in  this  article. 

Si/mptonis. — The  acute  form  of  the  disease  is  often  ushered  in  with  a  dis- 

1  Rindlleisch,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  324-330. 
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tim-t  oliill ;  pyrexia  follows,  with  thirst  uiul  increased  frecjueiicy  of  i)ulse, 
aii<l  till-  body  toinpcruture  may  rise  to  103^  Fahr.  The  aiiected  part  is 
iroiieraliy  the  seat  of  a  dull  juiin  or  aclie  (quite  distinct,  however,  from  the 
intense  i>nin  oi"  nu'iiinijitis),  which  is  increased  by  bending  and  l)y  ])ercussing 
the  diseased  ]»art,  and  by  a}»]»lying  a  hot  s}>onge  over  it.  The  functions  of 
the  s]iinal  cord  arc  innncdiatcly  disturljed,  and  notable  derangements  of  the 
cutaneous  sensiljility  at  once  ensue.  They  often  take  the  form  of  "pins  and 
needles,"  of  a  sensation  as  if  water  were  trickling  over  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face, as  if  the  limbs  were  asleep,  or  as  if  the  cutaneous  surface  were  very 
told,  while  in  reality  it  is  very  hot,  and  vice  versa.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  coldness  of  the  surface  without  any  a]»}tarent  cause  was  comjilained  of 
in  the  tirst  fomlyoi/mit  case  of  s^tinal  meningitis  above  related.  But  anaes- 
thesia is  the  general  condition  of  the  skin  that  is  most  common  in  this 
disease.  It  is,  however,  attended  not  unfrequently  by  cutaneous  pain  or 
hyperesthesia ;  indeed,  spontaneous  and  severe  pains  are  often  felt  in  the 
skin,  when  the  cutaneous  sensibility  is  already  much  impaired.  Complete 
analgesia  soon  follows. 

The  voluntary  motility  is  destroyed  at  an  earl}'  period  in  this  disease.  At 
first  the  reflex  excitability  may  be  exaggerated,  but  it  likewise  soon  disap- 
pears. Then  the  sphincter  ani  and  sphincter  vesicae  entirely  cease  to  act, 
and  the  feces  and  urine  flow  out  into  the  bed  without  any  restraint  whatever. 
The  urine  becomes  alkaline,  and  oftentimes  is  thick  with  mucus.*  Simul- 
taneously, sacral  eschars,  or  so-called  acute  bed-sores,  are  very  liable  to  be 
formed.  These  eschars  are  due  less  to  the  patient's  position  than  to  the 
lesion  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  twenty-four  hours  these  bed-sores  sometimes 
appear,  and  in  such  cases  the  febrile  movement  caused  by  the  myelitis  is  often 
mistakenly  ascribed  to  the  eschars  themselves. 

In  the  subacute  and  circumscribed  forms  of  the  disease,  the  aberrations  of 
sensibility  are  less  strongly  marked,  and  they  succeed  each  other  less  rapidly 
on  account  of  the  slower  progress  or  the  more  restricted  range  of  the  morbid 
process.  The  sensation  of  a  Ijand  drawn  tightly  around  the  body  is  generally, 
but  not  always,  present  in  sucli  cases,  and  its  seat  marks  the  upper  limit  of 
the  rachidian  inflammation.  The  destruction  of  voluntar}^  motility  and  of 
reflex  excitability  usually  travels  \x\Wc\vi\.^])ari  j)assu,  with  that  of  sensibility. 

The  inflammatory  process  in  traumatic  myelitis  generally  exhibits  a  re- 
markable tendency  to  spread  upward  in  the  rachidian  substance.  This  pecu- 
liarity was  long  ago  specially  noted  by  Dupuytren,  in  cases  where  infiam- 
mation  of  the  cord  had  arisen  from  dislocation  or  fracture  of  the  spine. 
The  most  frequent  mode  in  which  traumatic  myelitis  destroys  life  is  by  par- 
alyzing the  respiratory  muscles  in  consequence  of  its  u[)ward  spread,  and 
thus  causing  fatal  asphyxia.  The  following  exanq)le  illustrates  this  iioint,as 
well  as  several  others  in  the  natural  history  of  the  disease : — 

A  cavalry  soldier  at  Fort  Gibson,  Cherokee  Nation,  received  a  sliot-wound  in  the 
neck,  in  a  brawl,  on  November  19,  1868,  and  was  taken  into  hospital  shortly  afterward. 
There  was  complete  paralysis  of  both  upper  extremities  ;  respiration  gasping  and  fre- 
quent ;  pulse  about  100,  of  fair  volume  and  strength  ;  mind  clear  ;  he  complained  of  some 
jiaiu  in  the  hands.    The  missile  had  penetrated  the  neck,  on  its  left  side,  at  tlie  anterior 

1  Dr.  C.  li.  Radcliffe,  however,  has  recorded  a  case  (Lancet,  December  3,  1864)  iu  which  the 
iirine  remained  urAd  throughout.  The  myelitis  was  acute  and  very  extensive,  and  in  ten  or 
twelve  days  death  ensued.  There  were  retention  of  urine  and  marked  priapism.  The  motor  and 
sensory  paralysis  extended  up  to  a  line  drawn  lound  the  body  four  inches  below  the  ensiform 
cartilage  ;  reflex  mcn-ements  absent.  Autopsy. — Sj)inal  membranes,  normal  ;  substance  of  cord, 
yellowish-red  in  color  and  softened  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  from  its  brachial  enlargement  to 
its  inferior  extremity  ;  it  liere  consisted  of  the  d<Sbris  of  its  normal  structure  mixed  with  blood- 
corpuscles,  exudation  granules,  and  some  pus-corpuscles. 
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border  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  and  about  two  inches  below  the  mastoid  process ;  passed 
downward  and  to  the  right;  fractured  one  or  more  of  the  vertebrae;  and  lodged  beyond 
the  reacli  of  the  bullet-probe.  A  few  loose  fragments  of  bone  were  removed.  He  was 
placed  on  a  water-bed.  Anodynes  were  given  to  procure  sleep  and  relieve  pain.  The 
bladder  was  relieved  by  the  catheter.  Tlie  paralysis  of  the  abdominal  muscles  allowed 
gases  to  collect  in  the  intestines  to  such  an  extent  as  greatly  to  augment  the  pre-existing 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Vent  was  given  to  tliese  gases,  from  time  to  time,  by  inserting 
an  elastic  tube,  per  anum,  and  compressing  the  belly  externally.  Tiie  paralysis  from 
day  to  day  became  more  profound  ;  the  respiration  more  difficult;  asphyxia  slowly  ap- 
peared, with  delirium  followed  by  coma,  and  on  the  28th  death  ensued,  about  nine  days 
after  the  casualty.  The  autopsy  revealed  (1)  fracture  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  last 
cervical  vertebra ;  (2)  fracture  of  the  laminie  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra  at  the  point 
where  tliey  unite  to  form  the  spinous  process  ;  this  fracture  opened  the  spinal  canal  and 
ruptured  the  theca  vertebralis ;  (3)  several  small  fragments  of  bone,  embedded  in  the 
substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  was  softened  and  bathed  in  pus.  The  bullet  had 
also  fractured  the  first  rib  with  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  and  had  lodged 
in  the  right  axilla,  where  it  was  found.  The  lungs  were  deeply  congested,  as  was  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  bronchi ;  and  the  bronchi  themselves  were  filled  with  a  tenacious 
mucus. ^ 

The  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  in  this  case  was  followed  by  suppurative 
inflammation  of  its  substance,  which  not  only  involved  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  cord,  but  spread  upward  also.  Simultaneously  the  paralysis  became 
more  profound,  and  rose  to  higher  points,  from  day  to  day,  until  the  man 
breathed  by  the  diaphragm  alone.  Then  the  occurrence  of  tympanites  greatly 
increased  the  dyspnoea  by  opposing  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm ;  tenacious 
mucus  formed  in  the  air  passages,  and  accumulated  tlierein,"because  there 
was  no  power  to  expel  it  by  coughing ;  mucous  rales  (bronchial)  soon  super- 
vened, and  death  from  suffocation  ensued,  ere  the  disintegrating  process  had 
ascended  the  cord  high  enough  to  paralyze  the  phrenic  nerves.  This  man 
died  of  ascending  myelitis  in  nine  days.  But,  on  page  749, 1  have  presented 
the  case  of  another  soldier  who  died  of  ascending  myelitis  in  about  forty- 
eight  hours  after  sustaining  simple  fracture  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  in 
consequence  of  falling  from  a  second  story.  On  another  page,  I  have  men- 
tioned the  case  of  a  man,  aged  40,  who  died  of  ascending  myelitis  on  the 
eleventh  day  after  sustaining  simple  fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  eleventh 
dorsal  vertebra,  with  contusion  of  the  cord.  I  have  likewise  referred  to 
many  other  cases  of  spinal  injury,  in  which  ascending  myelitis  supervened 
with  fatal  effect,  as  was  shown  by  necroscopy. 

In  the  next  example,  the  patient  died  of  haemoptysis  before  the  inflammatory 
process  in  the  spinal  cord  had  reached  the  stage  of  suppuration : — 

A  cavalryman,  aged  35,  entered  a  general  hospital,  October  28,  1864,  for  a  wound  from 
a  pistol-shot  which  had  penetrated  to  the  left  side  of  the  spine,  and  had  fractured  the 
twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  All  below  a  line  drawn  from  the  wound  to  the  pubis  was  para- 
plegic. There  was  much  depression  ;  pulse  about  130  ;  much  pain  over  abdomen  and 
right  side  ;  constipation  ;  incontinence  of  urine  from  overflow  of  bladder.  A  catheter 
was  introduced  and  three  pints  of  very  thick,  dark-colored  urine  were  withdrawn. 
Stimulants,  tonics,  and  a  cathartic  were  given,  with  an  anodyne  at  night.  The  patient 
improved  and  did  well  until  November  lo,  when  a  bad  cough  set  in.  He  died  suddenly 
on  the  18th  from  htemoptysis.  Necroscopy — The  spinal  canal  was  laid  open  posteriorly 
from  the  second  dorsal  vertebra  to  the  sacrum.  Upon  removing  the  spinal  cord,  the 
theca  was  found  congested  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  vertebrae.  The  substance  of  the 
cord  looked  very  red.  The  ball  had  passed  between  tlie  arches  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  and 
first  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  then  through  the  body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal,  outside  of  the 
spinal  meninges;  but  its  track  could  not  be  further  traced.     Tlie  right  pleural  cavity 

'  Circular  No.  3,  S.  G.  0.,  August,  17,  1871,  pp.  21,  22. 
VOL.  IV. — 52 
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contained  three  pints  of  dark,  bloody,  stinking  fluid.  The  muscular  tissue  in  the  lumbar 
rcion  was  very  dark  and  softened,  but  contained  no  abscesses  nor  infiltrated  pus.' 
Death  occurred  three  weeks  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound. 

The  membranes  and  substance  of  the  spinal  corrl,  hi  thia  caec,  c^rhibitcd 
the  signs  of  convalescence  fe'om  inxbiiimation,  and  that  process  must  have 
run  })retty  high  at  one  time,  for  the  theca  vertebralis  had  become  strongly 
adliorent  to  tlie  spinal  column.  The  spinal  membranes  were  still  congested, 
and  the  cord-substance  looked  very  red,  when  exposed  to  view  at  the  autopsy. 

Fnthological  Anatomy. — This  reddened  hue  of  the  rachidian  parenchyma  is 
accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  vascular  apparatus  is 
involved.  The  intense  hypersemia  which  ushers  in  the  morbid  changes 
invariably  gives  rise  to  a  large  number  of  minute  ecchymoses ;  these,  of 
course,  are  equally  numerous  when  the  hemorrhage  is  the  primary  and  the 
inflammation  tlie  secondary  phenomenon.  Should  the  afiected  part  undergo 
softening  and  purulent  liquefaction,  the  extravasated  blood  mingles  with  the 
pulp,  and  imparts  to  it  a  more  or  less  intensely  red  color.  Hence,  the  term 
red  softening  is  generally  applied  to  parts  aftected  by  encephalitis  (cerebritis), 
or  by  myelitis ;  but  this  term  is  equally  applicable  to  other  cases  in  which 
similar  etiects  are  produced  by  very  different  causes.  The  presence  of  pus  is 
characteristic  of  the  inflammatory  form  of  red  softening ;  so,  too,  is  the  pre- 
sence of  an  areola,  from  one  to  two  lines  in  width,  in  which  the  parenchyma 
is  studded  wath  numerous  bloody  points,  and  swollen  b}'  a  commencing  puru- 
lent infiltration.  (Rindfleisch.)  But  purulent  softening  had  not  yet  appeared 
in  the  example  just  related;  or,  rather,  the  hyperaemia  of  the  rachidian 
parenchyma,  which  was  very  intense  and  accompanied  by  a  great  multitude 
of  minute  extravasations  of  blood,  seems  to  have  been  passing  away,  that  is, 
undergoing  resolution  or  cure,  the  intensely  red  hue  arising  therefrom  alone 
remaining.  I  have  dw^elt  somewhat  upon  this  case,  because  it  affords  sure 
ground  for  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  cure  by  timely  medication  in  analogous 
cases  of  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  resolution  of  acute  hyperaemia  of  the  cord 
does  not  occur,  either  spontaneously  or  in  consequence  of  treatment,  purulent 
infiltration  of  the  reddened  tissue  will  ensue,  and  purulent  matter  will  take 
the  place  of  the  rachidian  substance.  Concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
liquefaction  occurs,  no  unquestionable  theory  can  be  advanced  in  the  present 
anarchical  state  of  our  doctrines  concerning  suppuration.  "We  can  but 
express  suppositions,  keeping  a  firm  hold  on  mdividual  facts  of  unquestioned 
certainty  to  serve  as  guides.  Among  these  I  include,"  Rindfleisch  justly 
observes,  "  the  passive  behavior  of  the  nervous  elements  in  the  suppurative 
process,  and  the  intense  activity  of  the  vascular  system  in  every  stage  of  the 
disease.  The  nerve-fibres  within  the  affected  area  are  partly  suspended  in 
the  pus  as  disconnected  fragments,  partly  protruded  from  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  in  a  state  of  advancing  maceration  and  decay.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
detect  any  traces  either  of  fatty  or  of  granular  degeneration  in  them ;  drops 
of  myelin  separate  from  their  surface ;  the  axis-cylinders  grow  thinner  by 
degrees,  and  finally  disappear.  The  ganglion-cells  of  the  affected  part  become 
darkly  granular,  and  break  up  into  sphnters ;  I  have  often  recognized  well- 
marked  fragments  of  them  in  the  pulp."^  From  what  source  comes  the 
purulent  matter  in  such  cases  ?  The  same  indefatigable  observer  remarks  : — 
"  My  own  investigations  have  taught  me  that  the  pus  first  collects  around 
those  vessels  from  which  extravasation  [of  blood]  has  occurred.     In  trans- 

•  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  First  Surgical  Volume,  p.  441. 

•  Op.  cit.,  vol  ii.  p.  325. 
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verse  sections  of  the  encephalitic  foci  (red  softening),  hardened  in  preservative 
fluids,  we  find  these  vessels  girdled  by  a  relatively  wide  areola  of  pus-cells ; 
and  by  dint  of  careful  management,  we  may  even  pidl  vessels  coated  with 
pus — furnished  with  regular  sheaths  of  pus-corpuscles — out  of  the  recent 
specimen.  Finally,  we  may  also  see  in  the  transverse  sections  that  the  pus 
has  actually  pushed  the  extravasated,  but  still  fluid,  blood  away  from  the 
vessels,  the  blood-corpuscles  forming  a  ring  around  the  pus,  instead  of  a 
globular  drop.  This  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  pus  was  generated  by 
the  adventitia,  or  furnished  by  the  emigration  of  leucocytes,  ^nevertheless, 
I  am  loth  to  refuse  the  power  of  generating  pus  to  the  neuroglia ;  I  am 
quite  sure  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  corpuscular  elements  (solitary 
tubercles,  gliomata);  and,  although  I  regard  the  results  of  my  inquiries,  just 
given,  as  trustworthy  so  far  as  they  go,  yet  I  do  not  consider  them  exhaus- 
tive."* The  purulent  matter,  then,  in  such  cases,  (1)  arises  from  the  emi- 
gration of  leucocytes;  (2)  is  generated  by  the  adventitia;  and  (3)  is  probably 
produced  also  by  the  neuroglia ;  but,  whatever  be  its  origin,  it  destroys  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  inflamed  substance  of  the  cord.  Thus  suppurative 
inflammation  of  its  substance  may  demolish  the  structure  of  the  spinal  cord, 
not  only  through  and  through,  but  upward  as  well  as  downward  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  its  continuity.  Thus  come  to  pass  the  disorganized 
and  liquefied  conditions  of  the  spinal  cord  revealed  by  necroscopy  in  cases  of 
vertebral  fracture  or  dislocation,  where  death  has  occurred  some  days  or 
weeks  after  the  accident,  many  examples  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  pages. 

To  emphasize  this  important  point,  a  few  brief  abstracts  will  here  be 
added: — 

(1)  Zambaco*  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  having  fracture  and  luxation  of  the  third 
dorsal  vertebra.  The  compression  of  the  spinal  cord  was  not  constant ;  it  could  be 
relieved  by  pressure.  However,  death  ensued  eighteen  days  after  the  injury,  through 
the  lungs  ;  that  is,  from  asphyxia.  (Ashhurst.)  No  doubt,  the  injury  of  the  cord  in 
this  case  caused  ascending  myelitis  which  disorganized  the  cord  in  the  upper  dorsal 
and  lower  cervical  regions,  paralyzed  the  respiratory  nerves  and  muscles  thereby,  and 
thus  completely  arrested  the  respiratory  movements. 

(2)  Luke'  reports  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  fracture  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra. 
The  displacement  was  corrected  by  making  extension,  and  reduction  was  accompanied 
by  an  audible  sound.  Death  from  erysipelas  supervened  seven  days  after  the  accident. 
On  autopsy,  the  spinal  cord  was  found  to  be  softened  and  disorganized,  and  to  contain 
purulent  matter.  (Ashhurst.) 

(3)  Dupuytren*  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  injured  by  jumping  from  a  third  story. 
There  was  deformity  of  the  spinal  column  in  the  lumbar  region,  with  great  mobility ; 
paralysis,  at  first  partial,  but  afterwards  complete ;  and  bed-sores.  Death  resulted. 
The  autopsy  revealed  fracture  of  the  second  dorsal  vertebra  ;  the  spinal  cord  was  lique- 
fied ;  and  a  purulent  cyst  was  found  by  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  (Ashhurst.) 

(4)  Adams*  relates  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  28,  who  fell  ten  feet,  striking  the 
head.  "  Grating  in  the  neck"  was  felt ;  there  was  a  protuberance  in  the  pharynx  and 
a  depression  in  the  back  of  the  neck ;  paralysis ;  pain ;  dyspnoea ;  retention  of 
urine;  insomnia;  involuntary  evacuation  of  the  bowels;  bed-sores;  and  convulsions.  In 
twelve  days  death  ensued.  The  autopsy  revealed  dislocation  of  the  fifth  from  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra ;  also  fracture  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra.  Opposite  the  latter  point 
the  spinal  cord  was  divided,  and  above  it  the  cord  was  softened.  (Ashhurst.)  Here 
again  was  shown  the  remarkable  propensity  to  travel  upward,  which  characterizes  trau- 
matic myelitis. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  326.  «  Rec.  des  Trav.  de  la  Soc.  Med.  d'Obs.,  t.  i. 

'  Lancet,  1850.  *  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  Bones. 

6  Dublin  Med.  Journal,  vol.  vi. 
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Moreover,  in  occasional,  perhaps  in  frequent  instances  of  traumatic  myelitis, 
the  inriiininiatory  jtrocess  does  not  involve  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cord  ; 
it  may  be  restricted  to  the  central  gray  matter ;  and,  possibly,  to  cue  of  the 
columns.     An  instance  in  point  is  given  by  Anstie: — ' 

A  woman,  aged  38,  fell  thirty  feet  from  a  window,  and  came  under  Mr.  Holt's  care. 
There  was  a  scalp  wound,  with  "concussion  ;"  paralysis  and  delirium.  In  eight  days 
death  supervened.  The  autopsy  showed  fractures  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  and 
skull ;  red  softening  of  the  central  gray  matter  of  the  cord  ;  antero-lateral  columns 
healthy.   (Ashhurst.) 

Another  instance  in  point  is  given  by  Genest : — ' 

A  woman,  aged  40,  received  a  blow  on  her  back.  Six  weeks  afterwards  she  felt  pain 
starting  from  the  right  foot.  Gradually  the  pain  extended  to  various  parts  of  the  limb  ; 
and,  after  a  month,  it  was  accompanied  by  spasmodic  contractions,  and  by  diminished 
voluntary  motion.  She  walked  with  great  difficulty,  even  with  the  help  of  a  stick. 
There  was  no  alteration  in  the  temperature  of  this  limb.  The  convulsions  extended  to 
the  other  limbs  and  to  the  head,  and  the  patient  died.  Autopsy. — Brain  normal ; 
cerebellum  a  little  softened;  no  meningitis;  spinal  cord  healthy,  excepting  at  tlie  swell- 
ing for  the  lower  limbs,  which,  for  an  extent  of  eighteen  lines  and  a  depth  of  one  line, 
on  its  posterior  aspect,  was  softened,  and  looked  like  cream,  somewhat  rose-colored. 
The  softening  in  this  case  was  obviously  inflammatory,  and  was  restricted  to  the  poste- 
rior columns.  This  circumstance  is  also  instructive  as  well  as  interesting,  because  the 
morbid  action  was  engendered  by  concussion  (contusion)  of  the  cord  substance. 

To  briefly  enumerate  the  morbid  appearances  which  result  from  traumatic 
myelitis  :  they  are  (1)  red  softening  ;  (2)  purulent  infiltration  of  the  reddened 
and  softened  rachidian  substance ;  (3)  collections  of  purulent  matter  (abscesses) 
surrounded  by  areolae  of  red  softening,  one  or  two  lines  thick,  in  the  rachidian 
substance ;  (4)  more  or  less  complete  liquefaction  of  the  cord,  but  without 
well-defined  margins.  The  morbid  appearances  usually  extend  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  cord,  and  some  considerable  distance  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  but  mostly  upward  ;  occasionally,  however,  they  are  restricted  to 
the  central  gray  matter,  or  to  the  columns. 

Etiology. — Traumatic  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  may  arise  from  any 
W'Ound  w^hich  penetrates  the  spinal  canal.  It  is  often  caused  by  simple  frac- 
tures and  dislocations  of  the  spinal  column,  as  well  as  by  those  that  are  com- 
pound. It  is  not  unfrequently  produced  by  concussions  of  the  spinal  cord, 
especially  those  that  are  attended  by  ecchymosis  of  the  cord-substance  ;  in  such 
cases,  the  inflammatory  process  is  apt  to  be  subacute  and  to  pursue  a  chronic 
course. 

Dr.  Nairne,'  however,  has  recorded  an  acute  case  occurring  in  a  lad,  aged  17,  in  whom 
it  was  caused  by  severe  jolting  in  a  cart.  Next  day  he  was  unable  to  walk,  from  para- 
lysis ;  he  rapidly  grew  worse  ;  and,  after  ten  days,  he  died.  On  autopsy,  the  spinal 
veins  were  found  to  be  greatly  congested  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  opposite 
the  third  and  fourth  dorsal  vertebra?,  at  least  one  inch  in  length,  was  thoroughly  disor- 
ganized and  reduced  to  a  semi-fluid  state. 

Occasionally,  traumatic  myelitis  results  from  violent  strains  of  the  spinal 
column,  although  the  bones  and  ligaments  are  apparently  uninjured. 

Sir  W.  Gull*  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  2o,  employed  as  a  laborer  in  the  com- 
mercial dock,  who  felt  a  sudden  pain  in  the  back  after  lifting  some  deals,  on  November 
22.     He  walked  to  his  home  (about  a  mile  and  a  half)  ;  was  apparently  well  on  the 

'  Trans.  Lond.  Path.  Society,  vol.  x. 

*  Brown-Sequard,  op.  oit.,  p.  72;  quoted  from  Gazette  Medicale  de  Paris,  1S31,  p.  34. 

•  Medico-Chirnrgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  37. 

♦  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1858,  pp.  189,  190. 
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following  day.  Next  morning  (November  24),  on  waking,  the  legs  were  paralyzed. 
On  the  26th,  he  entered  the  hospital.  There  was  complete  paraplegia,  a  bed-sore  had 
already  begun  to  form  over  the  sacrum,  and  ammoniacal  urine  dribbled  from  the  blad- 
der.    He  died  exhausted,  on  January  2,  ibrty-one  days  after  the  strain. 

Autopsy A  large  bed-sore  exposed  the  sacrum  in  its  whole  length.     The  bones  and 

♦  ligaments  of  the  spine  exhibited  no  trace  of  injury.  The  cord  was  softened,  opposite 
the  fifth  and  sixth  dorsal  vertebra?,  tiirough  all  its  columns,  into  a  thick,  greenish,  muco- 
puriform  fluid,  with  a  brown  tinge.  Lumbar  and  cervical  portions  of  the  cord  normal. 
Commencing  suppuration  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidneys.  Mucous  membrane 
of  the  pelves  greenish,  with  patches  of  greenish  fibrinous  exudation.  Mucous  membrane 
of  the  ureters  and  bladder  in  the  same  condition  ;  the  bladder  contained  a  quantity  of 
muco-purulent  fluid.  The  microscope  showed  the  softened  part  of  the  cord  to  consist 
of  disintegrated  nerve-tissue,  with  a  few  irregular  collections  of  granules. 

P)'0(ji}osis. — The  outlook  in  cases  of  traumatic  myelitis  is  always  gloomy. 
From  inflammatory  disintegration  of  the  si)inal  cord,  gangrenous  bed-sores 
often  arise ;  and  they  prove  fatal,  not  unfrequently,  by  inducing  septicaemia 
or  pyaemia,  as  happened  in  the  following  instance : — 

A  soldier  was  wounded  at  Antietam,  September  17,  18G2,  in  the  lumbar  spine, 
and  lay  on  the  field  until  the  20th,  when  he  was  taken  to  general  hospital.  At  that 
time  he  could  walk,  but  paralysis  soon  supervened.  Retention  of  urine  lasted  two  days  ; 
no  difticulty  afterward  ;  no  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal  ;  pulse  small  and  weak  ; 
face  flushed.  The  patient  suffered  greatly  from  bed-sores.  On  October  6  he  suf- 
fered great  pain  in  the  legs  ;  they  were  without  feeling,  but  warm.  On  the  10th,  pro- 
fuse sweats  occurred;  he  sank  rapidly,  and  died  on  the  11th,  apparently  of  septicemia 
arising  from  the  bed-sores.  A  conoidal  ball  was  found  to  have  passed  through  the  spinal 
column  and  cauda  equina  at  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  and  to  have  lodged  at  the  left 
intervertebral  foramen  ;  condition  of  cord  and  membranes  not  reported.^ 

Again,  traumatic  myelitis  may  destroy  life  by  causing  vesical  and  renal 
inflammation,  as  well  as  an  alkaline  state  of  the  urine.  But  the  discussion 
of  this  point  is  reserved  for  the  section  on  Disorders  of  the  Urinary  Organs 
arising  from  Lesions  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

Most  frequently,  however,  traumatic  myelitis  ends  in  death  by  ascending 
the  spinal  cord  until  it  involves  the  origins  of  the  spinal  nerves  upon  which 
the  respiratory  movements  depend,  when  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles 
and  death  from  asphyxia  (apnoea)  ensue.  Stromeyer  mentions  a  case  in  which 
the  posterior  parts  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebroa  were  torn  away  by 
a  bullet,  and  which  ended  fatally  on  the  flfth  day  from  this  cause.  Paralysis  of 
the  lower  extremities  occurred  on  the  first  day  ;  afterward,  complete  paralysis 
of  the  arms,  etc.,  was  superadded.^  I  have  already  presented  many  examples 
in  which  death  resulted  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  by  paralysis  of  the  respira- 
tory muscles  in  consequence  of  ascending  myelitis.  In  the  following  example, 
where  the  cauda  equina  was  injured,  death  appears  to  have  been  caused  in 
the  same  manner : — 

A  corporal,  aged  26,  was  wounded  by  a  conoidal  musket-ball,  July  9,  1864,  in  the 
lumbar  region,  and  on  the  next  day  entered  general  hospital.  Three  days  after  that, 
incomplete  paraplegia  set  in.  He  suffered  at  times  from  excruciating  pains  at  the  seat 
of  the  wound  and  in  the  lower  extremities.  Anodynes  were  freely  given.  Sphincter 
ani  muscle  paralyzed;  patient  delirious  at  times;  pulse  slightly  accelerated.  Death 
resulted  on  the  IStli.  Necroscopy The  missile  had  entered  at  a  point  midway  be- 
tween the  anterior  and^  posterior  spinous  processes  (upper)  of  the  ilium,  one  inch  below 
the  crest,  passed  inward  and  backward,  chipped  the  sacrum  at  its  posterior  superior 
angle,  fractured  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  lodged  in  the  spinal  canal ;  condition 
of  the  Cauda  equina  and  membranes  not  reported.'     The  symptoms  clearly  indicate 

'  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  First  Surgical  Vol.,  p.  446. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

3  Med,  and  Surg.  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  First  Surgical  Vol.,  p.  447. 
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tliat  this  also  was  a  case  of  ascending  myelitis.  Paraplegia  beginning  some  days  after 
the  injury  was  inflicted,  and  then  gradually  extending  upward,  with  incontinence  of 
feces  and  urine,  delirium,  and  diaphragmatic  breathing,  are  signs  quite  characteristic  of 
this  atfection  when  it  spreads  from  the  lumbar,  upward  to  the  cervical  region. 

In  respect  to  disordered  sensations,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  excru- 
ciating pains  in  the  wound  and  lower  extremities  which  this  patient  endured, 
arose  from  the  spinal  meningitis  which  attended  the  inflammation  of  the 
cord-substance.  But  patients  having  acute  traumatic  myelitis  often  make  no 
complaint  of  pain  whatever  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  A  case  in 
point  is  related  on  page  777,  in  which  the  cord  was  severed  by  the  missile 
(Fig.  783) ;  and  although  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord  was  much  softened 
by  the  inflammatory  process,  there  was  no  complaint  of  pain.  Sir  W.  Gull's 
case  of  acute  myelitis,  arising  from  a  strain  of  the  back  (related  above),  like- 
wise shows  that  the  spinal  cord  may  be  completely  destroj'ed  for  a  consider- 
able distance  by  the  inflammatory  process  without  causing  much  if  any  j)ain  ; 
for,  in  that  case,  no  pain  whatever  was  complained  of,  excepting  the  pain 
which  attended  the  strain  itself. 

Among  the  symptoms  which  are  particularly  bad  as  prognostics  in  cases  of 
traumatic  myelitis,  we  may  mention  gangrenous  eschars  over  the  sacrum 
that  are  rapidly  enlarging,  inflammations  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder  that  are 
rapidly  extending,  ascending  paraplegia — paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities 
appearing  some  days  after  that  of  the  lower  extremities,  etc.,  has  occurred — 
and  diaphragmatic  breathing,  especially  when  the  latter  is  attended  by  dys- 
pnoea and  bronchial  rales,  for  then  the  end  may  be  quite  near. 

But,  although  the  prognosis  of  traumatic  myelitis  is  generally  unfavorable, 
we  are  still  not  entirely  without  hope  during  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  ; 
for,  in  the  case  of  the  cavalryman,  aged  35,  whose  death  suddenly  resulted 
from  haemoptysis  the  case  is  related  on  page  817),  the  disease  was  shown  by 
the  necroscopy  to  be  undergoing  resolution ;  and  in  the  foudroyant  case  of 
traumatic  spinal  meningitis  related  on  page  808,  potassium  iodide  and  ergot 
were  administered  with  a  notably  good  eifect  upon  the  inflammation  (acute 
hj'perfemia)  which  attended  the  injury  of  the  cord-substance,  and  preceded 
the  inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes. 

Treatment. — Stromeyer  says :  "  In  a  case  where  a  bullet,  entering  laterally, 
bruised  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrae  severely,  and  was  not  extracted, 
death  resulted  from  the  advance  of  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain ; 
there  was  at  first  paralysis  of  the  arm  belonging  to  the  injured  side  ;  it  was 
followed  by  incomplete  paralysis  of  all  the  limbs,  ending  in  coma.  Anti- 
phlogistic treatment  had  been  entirely  neglected."^  The  patient  afflicted 
with  acute  traumatic  myelitis  should  always  be  placed  on  a  water  bed.  In 
other  respects  the  prophylaxis  and  treatment  of  this  disease  are  the  same  as 
for  traumatic  spinal  meningitis  (see  page  814). 

For  an  account  of  the  prophylaxis  and  treatment  of  sacral  eschars  (so- 
called  bed-sores),  and  of  vesical  and  renal  inflammations  which  result  from 
myelitis,  the  reader  should  consult  the  sections  specially  devoted  to  those 
topics. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  myelitis  with  paraplegia,  I  will 
briefly  mention  a  case  which  was  successfully  managed  by  Dr.  C.  Taylor.^ 
The  disease  had  lasted  eleven  months  before  the  treatment  was  commenced. 
This  consisted  in  the  administration  of  ergot  and  belladonna,  potassium  iodide, 
and  cod-liver  oil,  with  alternated  cold  and  hot  flapping  of  the  back,  twice 
daily,  and  a  cold  douche  followed  by  violent  rubbing  with  mustard  every 
morning.     Complete  recovery,  excepting  some  slight  want  of  ability  to  guide 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  38.  «  British  Med.  Journal,  May  24,  1862. 
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the  legs,  was  obtained.  The  symptoms  were  very  well  marked ;  the  treat- 
ment was,  therefore,  founded  on  an  accurate  diagnosis.  It  will  also  be 
remembered  that  belladonna  (per  orem)  gave  notable  relief  to  vesical  and 
urethral  hypersesthesia  in  one  of  the  cases  related  above.  In  at  least  three 
instances  belonging  to  the  same  category  as  Dr.  Taylor's  patient,  I  have  seen 
much  benefit  derived  from  the  fluid  extract  of  ergot  and  potassium  iodide. 
In  one  case  where  there  probably  was  constitutional  (tertiary)  syphilis,  cor- 
rosive sublimate  (gr.  -jV  thrice  daily)  did  good.  Concerning  belladonna,  Brown- 
Sequard  justly  remarKs  that  no  other  medicine  known  has  so  much  power  to 
diminish  the  reflex  faculty  of  the  spinal  cord.*  Nux  vomica  and  strychnia 
are  never  admissible  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  because  they  increase 
the  amount  of  blood  in  the  cord. 


Sacro-Gluteal  Eschars,  and  other  so-called  Bed-Sores,  arising  from 
Lesions  op  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Spinal  Nerves. 

These  affections  so  often  present  themselves  in  cases  of  spinal  injury, 
and]  usually  give  so  much  trouble  to  both  surgeons  and  attendants,  as  well 
as  to  patients,  whenever  they  do  appear;  and  finally,  they  prove  so  fre- 
quently to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  death  in  fatal  cases  of  spinal  injury, 
that  a  special  consideration  of  them  is  demanded  in  this  place.  There  are 
two  important  varieties  of  these  eschars  or  sores  which  are  met  with  in  cases 
where  the  spine  is  injured ;  and  they  difl:er  very  widely  in  respect  to  their 
causation,  the  gravity  of  their  prognosis,  and  the  remedial  measures  that  are 
necessary.  These  distinct  kinds  or  varieties  of  bed-sores  are :  (1)  the  common^ 
or  that  which  is  often  met  with  in  cases  where  there  is  no  spinal  injury  nor 
spinal  disease,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  the  spinal  column  is  injured ;  and  (2) 
the  neurotrophic  or  neuropathic^  or  that  which  arises  from  some  morbid  exci- 
tation or  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  or  spinal  nerves.  The  former  has  long 
been  known ;  the  latter  was  first  described  by  M.  Brown-Sequard. 

(1)  The  common  kind  of  bed-sore  is  liable  to  occur  in  all  injuries  or  dis- 
eases which  are  attended  with  inability  on  the  part  of  patients  to  move 
themselves  or  change  their  positions  in  bed  ;  for  instance,  in  certain  fractures 
of  the  femur,  and  in  certain  forms  of  disease  or  injury  of  the  hip-joint,  etc., 
as  well  as  in  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  spinal  column.  In  such  cases 
the  patients,  unless  properly  cared  for  by  others,  will  continue  to  lie  in  one 
settled  or  unchanged  position  all  day,  and  all  night,  perhaps  for  several  days 
and  nights  together.  Hence,  the  whole  weight  of  their  hips  will  press  with 
concentrated  enerery  upon  the  integuments  which  cover  the  most  projecting 
points  of  their  pelves.  The  skin  and  fasciie  overlying  the  superficial,  con- 
vex, and  irregular  surface  of  the  sacrum  sustain  the  principal  pressure.  That 
compression  interrupts  the  circulation ;  the  blood  which  ought  to  enter  the 
compressed  tissues  is  prevented  from  doing  so ;  the  blood  already  there  is 
squeezed  out ;  the  vessels  are  tenantless.  An  additional  evil  remains ;  it  is 
almost  impossible,  with  even  the  greatest  care,  to  prevent  some  urine,  perhaps 
but  very  little,  from  trickling  into  the  bed-clothes  or  down  the  private  parts. 
Furthermore,  in  spite  of  every  attention,  the  fecal  discharge  lodges  about  the 
anus,  to  greater  or  less  extent,  and  gets  mixed  with  the  urine.  The  integu- 
ments of  the  nates  may  become  macerated  in  this  stinking  mixture,  and 
then  its  liquid  portion  will  act  on  the  stxlden  tissues  like  an  escharotic  sub- 
stance. It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  integuments  covering  the 
sacrum,  etc.,  when  subjected  to  the  destructive  influence  of  pressure  too  cou- 

'  Op.  cit.,  pp.  175,  176. 
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stant  or  long  continued,  combined  with  that  of  decomposing  urine  and  feces, 
should  soon  become  converted  into  an  eschar,  a  slough,  or  a  bed-sore.  For  a 
further  account  of  the  common  variety  of  bed-sore — of  its  symptoms  and 
treatment — the  reader  is  referred  to  Prof.  Moore's  Article  in  tne  Second 
Volume  of  this  Work,  pp.  30G-308. 

(2)  The  neurotrophic  or  neuropathic  variety  of  bed-sore  appears  to  have 
been  clearly  understood  for  the  first  time  by  M.  Brown-Sequard,  as  already 
intimated,  for  he  first  demonstrated  by  experiments  on  animals  the  peculiar 
nature,  as  well  as  the  causal  relations  and  causal  indications  for  treatment,  of 
this  important  lesion.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Bright,  however,  had  already 
been  so  much  struck  by  its  chief  clinical  features  that  he  caused  drawings 
and  models  in  wax  illustrating  them  to  be  prepared  ;  and  he,  likewise,  related 
four  examples  in  point  in  his  "  Reports  of  Medical  Cases."'  But  M.  Brown- 
Sequard,  after  prolonged  research  and  reflection,  and  after  making  numerous 
experiments  on  animals,  to  elucidate  this  lesion,  remarked  concerning  it,  in 
1858,  as  follows  :— 

"  The  production  of  sloughs  on  the  sacrum  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
effect  of  prolonged  pressure  [from  the  decubitus]  upon  the  parts  of  the  skin 
where  they  appear,  [inasmuch]  as  they  sometimes  are  produced  in  a  few  days 
and  even  in  a  few  hours  after  the  fracture.  They  result  from  a  morbid  excita- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord,  and  not  from  the  loss  of  action  [paralysis]  of  that 
nervous  centre  owing  to  its  partial  or  comj^lete  section,  as  I  have  proved  by 
experiments  [on  animals]  showing  that  they  never  occur  after  [simple]  section 
of  the  cord.  The  proof  that  pressure  upon  the  sacrum  has  but  a  slight 
influence  in  their  production,  is  clearly  given  in  the  case  of  animals  on  which, 
after  fractures  of  the  spine,  I  have  seen  sloughs  occurring  in  parts  that  were 
not  subjected  to  pressure.  Besides,  it  is  known  that  men  who  are  confined 
to  bed  by  other  causes  than  a  nervous  complaint,  may  bear  pressure  upon 
the  same  part  of  the  body  for  a  long  time  without  producing  sloughs.  Pressure 
upon  the  sacrum  is,  therefore,  only  an  additional  cause  of  sloughs.  For  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  nervous  system  in  producing  alterations  of  nutrition, 
I  will  refer  to  my  lecture  on  the  influence  of  the  nervous  s^'stem  upon  nutri- 
tion,^ and  I  will  only  say  here  that  an  irritation,  and  not  a  paralysis,  is  the 
cause  of  these  morbid  changes.''^ 

Among  the  points  established  in  the  lecture  to  which  he  refers,  are  the 
following : — 

(1)  The  phenomena  of  reflex  action,  that  is,  pains  and  muscular  contmc- 
tions  in  the  peripheral  parts,  can  also  be  produced  by  directly  irritating  either 
the  spinal  cord  as  a  compound  nervous  centre  (that  is,  a  series  of  nervous 
centres  arranged  one  above  another),  or  the  spinal  nerves  which  issue  from  it. 

(2)  "  The  phenomena  of  this  direct  irritation  have  very  often  been  mistaken 
for  consequences  of  the  absence  of  action  in  the  nervous  centres.  I  will 
merely  point  out  here  the  rapid  sloughs  that  are  observed  after  fractures  or 
luxations  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  rapid  change  of  the  urinary  secre- 
tion in  similar  cases."* 

(3)  "  I  will  only  add,  as  regards  the  influence  of  the  pressure  on  the  spinal 
cord  producing  sloughs  on  the  nates  and  other  morbid  changes,  that  it  is 

^  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  383,  423,  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System.     London,  1831. 

•  For  more  details  on  the  capital  point  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  morbid  action  of  the  nervous 
system  that  alterations  of  nutrition  take  place  in  diseases  of  that  system,  and  not,  as  generally 
supposed,  to  a  paralysis,  that  is,  to  a  cessation  of  the  action  of  that  system,  see  Journal  dc  Physi- 
ologie,  1859,  p.  112. 

•  Brown-Sequard's  Lejcturea  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Central  Nervous  System, 
etc.,  pp.  248,  249. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  176. 
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chiefly  in  exciting  a  persistent  contraction  of  tlie  bloodvessels  in  the  parts 
where  nutrition  or  secretion  is  morbidly  altered,  that  the  pressure  on  the  cord 
acts.  As  it  often  happens  that  death,  after  a  fracture  or  a  luxation  of  the 
spine,  is  due  to  the  slough  formed  on  the  nates,  I  think  I  must  remark  that 
a  very  good  means  of  dilating  the  bloodvessels  consists  in  exhausting  their 
irritability  by  ap])lications  of  powerful  galvanic  currents."' 

"  To  complete  the  demonstration  of  the  proposition  that  death  after  frac- 
ture of  the  spine  is  usually  due  to  the  effects  of  the  excitation  of  the  spinal 
cord  by  pieces  of  broken  bone  [by  ecchymosis  from  contusion  of  its  sub- 
stance, and  by  inflammation  of  its  substance],  and  not  to  the  results  [merely] 
of  a  partial  or  complete  section  of  this  nervous  centre,  we  will  only  say  that 
there  are  many  cases  on  record  showing  that  a  section  or  even  a  crushing  of 
the  spinal  cord  has  not  proved  fatal  [in  man],  and  that  in  animals  death  is 
rarely  caused  by  a  partial  or  complete  section  of  the  cord  in  the  dorsal  region, 
while  they  die  as  quickly  and  as  often  as  men  after  a  fracture  of  the  spine,  if 
the  broken  pieces  be  not  removed  [and  if  myelitis,  etc.,  be  not  prevented]."* 

There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  eschars  in  question  result  not  from  mere 
division  of  the  cord-substance,  whether  partial  or  complete,  but  from  morbid 
excitation  of  that  substance  arising  either  from  the  irritation  that  is  caused 
by  the  contact  of  foreign  bodies,  e.  g.^  splinters  of  bone  and  extravasations  of 
blood,  or  from  the  inflammatory  process  acting  upon  its  histological  ele- 
ments, when  it  is  aroused  by  the  injury. 

This  remarkable  affection  of  the  parts  situated  at  the  peripheral  extremi- 
ties of  the  spinal  nerves,  which  results  mainly  from  central  causes,  Samuel 
has  proposed  to  characterize  by  naming  it  Decubitus  Acutus,  and  Charcot  has 
accepted  the  appellation.^  Nevertheless,  this  term  is  far  from  being  satis- 
factory, yjr5^,  because  the  term  "  decubitus"  is  commonly  applied  to  the  pos- 
ture of  the  patient  in  bed,  which  has  generally  but  a  small  share  in  the 
production  of  the  disease ;  and,  secondli/,  because  in  some  strongly  marked 
examples  on  record,  the  "decubitus"  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  causing 
the  peripheral  gangrene,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  highly  instructive 
case,  which  has  already  been  several  times  referred  to : — 

The  late  Dr.  D.  S.  Conant*  presented  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  together 
with  the  osteological  specimen,  an  account  of  an  interesting  case,  in  which  the  last 
dorsal  and  the  tirst  lumbar  vertebrae  were  fractured,  and  the  spinal  cord  severed  by  an 
osseous  splinter  from  tlie  laminai  of  the  tirst  lumbar.  Within  six  days  after  the  casu- 
alty, an  immense,  gangrenous  blister  formed  on  the  inner  side  of  each  thigh  without 
any  apparent  cause. 

A  stout  man,  aged  55,  was  blown  off  from  the  rigging  of  a  ship  on  which  he  was  at 
work,  by  a  high  wind,  on  a  certain  Monday.  He  hit  something  in  his  descent  and 
turned  over,  but  finally  struck  heavily  upon  his  shoulders.  When  taken  up  by  his 
comrades,  lie  was  completely  paralyzed  in  both  lower  extremities.  Three  days  after- 
ward, Dr.  Conant  saw  him  in  consultation,  and  found  that  there  was  complete  loss  of 
sensibility  and  motion  below  a  certain  well-defined  line  extending  around  his  body. 
There  was  also  noticed  a  posterior  angular  deformity  of  the  spine  at  the  dorso-lumbar 
junction,  and  Dr.  Conant  diagnosticated  fracture  with  crushing  of  the  body  of  the 
twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  with  fragments  of  bone  impinging  upon  the  spinal  cord. 
The  patient  went  on  very  well  until  the  Saturday  following  the  injury,  his  mind 
remaining  perfectly  clear.  On  Sunday  morning  his  physician  noticed  a  large  blister 
on  the  inner  side  of  each  thigh,  and  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  thereof',  uncon- 
nected with  any  previous  local  irritation.  At  four  o'clock  he  had  a  chill,  his  mind  till 
then  having  remained  clear.     But  soon  after  be  became  delirious,  and  quietly  died 

'  Ibid.  »  Ibid.,  p.  250. 

'  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of    the  Nervous   System,  translated  by  Dr.  G.  Sigersou,  p.  57. 
Philadelphia,  1879. 
*  American  Medical  Times,  June  1,  1861,  pp.  359,  360. 
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without  any  convulsions  at  seven  o'clock  the  same  evening,  six  days  and  some  hours 
after  the  accident,  apparently  in  consequence  of  septica-mia. 

Autopsy. — There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  extravasated  blood  on  each  side  of 
the  spinal  column,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  last  rib.  The  body  of  the  last  dorsal  vertiibra 
was  found  crushed,  and  a  little  piece  of  bone  from  the  laminae  of  the  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebra liad  cut  tlie  spinal  cord  entirely  off.  The  blisters  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  thighs 
were  found  to  be  the  results  of  mortification.  The  internal  organs  were  all  healtliy. 
!No  statement  is  reported  as  to  the  presence  of  a  sacro-gluteal  eschar,  but  withuut 
doubt  there  Avas  a  large  one  formed  by  Saturday,  when  it  was  noted  that  the  patient 
was  not  doing  so  well.  It  is  mentioned  that  there  was  but  little  disturbance  of  the 
pulse,  notwithstanding  that  mortification  was  occurring  in  the  lower  extremities.  The 
textural  condition  of  the  spinal  cord,  aside  from  its  complete  division  by  a  fracture- 
splinter,  is  not  described.  The  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  thighs  was  thought 
to  be  due  to  "  injury  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  situated  at  the  angles  of  the  last  two 
ribs."  But,  inasmuch  as  in  other  cases  belonging  to  the  same  category,  similar  eschars 
have  appeared  when  vaso-motor  paralysis  has  been  completely  wanting,  it  is  only  fair 
to  infer  that  in  this  case  the  gangrenous  lesions  of  the  thighs  arose  from  morbid  excita- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  merely  another  name  for  traumatic  myelitis,  at  least 
in  this  particular  instance. 

Again,  in  the  following  example  of  chronic  myelitis  arising  from  concussion 
of  the  spinal  cord,  at  the  lower  part  thereof,  where  the  resultant  paraplegia 
was  very  far  short  of  being  complete,  an  ulcer  or  slough  of  large  size  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  integuments  over  the  sacrum,  although  there  had  been 
no  absolute  confinement  to  bed  at  any  time : — 

Professor  Wm.  A.  Hammond  ^  relates  the  case  of  an  originally  healthy  married  wo- 
man, aged  22,  admitted  into  the  Baltimore  Infirmary,  on  March  14,  with  chronic 
myelitis,  the  result  of  an  injury.  She  was  a  sober,  intelligent  young  woman,  by  occu- 
pation a  weaver,  four  years  married,  and  the  mother  of  a  child  then  three  years  old. 
She  had  always  been  healthy  until  her  present  illness,  excepting  that  in  girlhood  she 
had  been  affected  to  some  extent  with  rheumatism  and  occasional  epistaxis. 

Eleven  months  before  admission,  whilst  in  a  somnambulistic  state,  she  fell  from  a 
second-story  window,  and  struck  the  hand-rail  of  a  porch  in  her  descent,  injuring  her 
back  about  the  junction  of  the  lumbar  vertebras  with  the  sacrum.  The  immediate 
consequences  were  pain  in  that  region,  soreness  across  the  abdomen,  and  the  passage 
of  bloody  urine.  For  seven  months  catheterization  was  necessary,  after  which  time 
the  bladder  in  a  measure  recovered  its  contractility,  but  soon  lost  it  again,  the  sphinc- 
ter also  becoming  paralyzed.  Severe  cough  likewise  ensued ;  and  the  catamenia, 
heretofore  quite  regular,  entirely  ceased.  There  was  slight  paralysis  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities from  the  time  of  the  accident,  which  gradually  increased  until  considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  walking,  or  even  in  standing.  There  was'  also  deficient 
sensibility  in  both  lower  extremities,  and  likewise  over  the  sacral  region.  Soon  after 
the  accident,  the  sphincter  ani  lost  its  power.  From  the  first,  she  experienced  more  or 
less  numbness  and  spasm  in  her  lower  extremities.  She  had  been  treated  by  cupping 
the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions,  and  by  strychnia. 

At  the  time  of  admission,  there  was  complete  paralysis  of  the  sphincters  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum.  Her  urine  was  constantly  flowing  from  her,  and  the  moment 
her  feces  entered  the  rectum  it  was  evacuated.  Upon  introducing  a  finger  into  the 
bowel,  it  was  found  to  be  entirely  relaxed  ;  and,  in  fact,  three  or  four  fingers  could  be 
inserted  with  ease.  Her  lower  extremities  were  partially  paralyzed.  Although  she 
could  still  walk,  she  did  so  with  difficulty.  Frequent  cramps  and  almost  constant 
formication  were  present,  and  there  were  occasional  startings  of  the  limbs  without  her 
being  aware  of  them.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  sacral  region  ;  and,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  a  large  ulcer  existed  in  the  same  locality. 

On  applying  the  aesthesiometer  to  the  anterior  surface  of  her  legs  and  thighs,  to  those 
parts  which  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus  of  nerves,  tliere  was  no 
diminution  of  sensibility  found.     Slie  appreciated  the  two  points  when  separated  only 

»  American  Medical  Times,  Juue  15,  1861,  pp.  379-381. 
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to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch.  But,  on  applying  the  instrument  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  her  legs  and  tliighs,  to  tlie  parts  which  are  supplied  by  the  sacral  plexus,  she  was 
conscious  of  but  one  impression.  Even  when  the  points  were  separated  to  the  extent 
of  five  inches,  but  one  impression  was  perceived  ;  and,  over  the  gluteal  and  sacral 
regions,  she  could  not  feel  them  at  all.  It  was  therefore  evident  that  the  disease 
affected  the  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  from  which  the  sacral  plexus  arose — namely, 
the  lower  portion.  In  addition,  it  was  found  that  the  sphincters  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  which  likewise  derive  their  nerve-filaments  from  the  same  plexus,  had  lost 
their  contractile  power.  There  was  a  sense  of  constriction  also  present,  and  the  urine 
was  strongly  alkaline. 

The  diagiiosis  of  chronic  myelitis  was  founded  on  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  the  pa- 
tient had  experienced  constant  pain  at  the  point  where  the  healthy  and  diseased  portions  of 
the  cord  united ;  that  there  was  a  sense  of  constriction  also  present  there ;  that  there  was 
a  feeling  of  numbness  almost  constantly  present  in  the  paralyzed  portions  of  her  body  ; 
and,  frequently,  other  morbid  sensations,  such  as  coldness,  burning,  formication,  etc.; 
that  there  were  oftentimes  reflex-motor  spasms  in  the  lower  extremities  ;  that  there  was 
well-marked  anaesthesia  in  the  portions  of  cutaneous  surface  supplied  by  nerves  issuing 
from  the  diseased  part  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  that  the  sphincters  of  the  anus  and  bladder 
were  paralyzed  ;  that  the  normal  movements  of  the  lower  extremities  were  consider- 
ably impaired ;  that  there  was  a  large  slough  over  the  sacrum ;  and  that  the  urine  was 
strongly  alkaline. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  administering  ergot  in  moderate  doses  by  the  mouth,  and 
belladonna  by  the  skin,  by  applying  thereto  a  large  plaster  made  of  that  remedy  ;  fresh 
air,  moderate  exercise,  and  a  good,  nutritious  diet  were  also  enjoined.  The  sacral 
slough  was  treated  by  the  method  recommended  by  M.  Brown-S^quard  (which  will 
presently  be  described),  and  by  applying  galvanism. 

May  16.  The  patient  has  recovered  full  control  over  the  bladder,  the  rectum,  and 
the  extremities  ;  her  ability  to  walk  is  also  very  much  improved.  The  slough  over  the 
sacrum  has  been  entirely  cured.  The  pain  has  almost  entirely  departed  from  the  cord, 
and  she  is  no  longer  troubled  with  cramps  or  numbness  in  the  lower  extremities.  This 
highly  beneficial  plan  of  treatment  is  to  be  continued  until  the  cure  is  complete. 

The  history  of  this  exceedingly  instructive  case  I  have  presented  as  briefly  as  seemed 
consistent  with  elucidating  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  symptoms,  the  diagnosis,  and 
the  therapeusis  of  this  sometimes  obscure  and  often  very  troublesome  disorder  of  the 
spinal  cord  ;  and  by  so  doing  I  have  really  saved  the  use  of  many  words  and  even  para- 
graphs in  the  way  of  abstract  description,  which  ultimately  would  have  been  required. 

Thus  I  have  presented  two  important  examples  in  which  the  patient's  "  decu- 
bitus" had  no  part  whatever  in  the  production  of  the  eschars  in  question,  and 
in  tlic  latter  of  them  the  eschar  was  not  even"  acute."  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
evident  .that  the  term  "  decubitus  acutus"  is  not  at  all  appropriate  for  such 
instances,  as  well  as  not  particularly  appropriate  for  any  instance  of  the  lesion 
under  consideration  ;  and  with  a  view  to  indicate  at  the  first  glance  the  ner- 
vous origin  of  these  sloughs,  I  have  ventured  to  call  them  neuropathic  eschars^ 
that  is,  eschars  which  arise  mainly  in  consequence  of  morbid  excitation  or 
disease  of  the  spinal  cord  itself,  or  of  the  spinal  nerves  that  suppfy  the  parts 
on  which  the  eschars  are  formed. 

Symptoms  of  Neuropathic  Eschars. — The)first  sign  of  this  disorder  is  an  ery- 
thematous patch  on  which  vesiculre  and  bullce  are  rapidly  developed ;  morti- 
fication of  this  patch  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  tissues  very  often  ensues. 

When  this  disorder  appears  in  consequence  of  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord, 
it  usually  presents  itself  in  the  sacral  region.  Here  it  is  bisected  vertically 
by  the  median  line ;  and  it  extends  itself  synmietrically,  on  either  side,  into 
the  adjacent  integuments.  (Fig.  795.)  But  it  may  likewise  appear  on  almost 
any  part  of  the  trunk  or  the  members  that  may  be  subjected,  by  posture,  to 
a  somewhat  continuous  pressure.  In  certain  eases,  a  very  slight  and  a  very 
short  pressure  suflices  to  determine  its  appearance.     Finally,  there  are  some 
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Fig.  795. 


cases,  the  number  of  which  is  probably  not  very  great,  wherein  it  seems  to  be 
produced  without  the  intervention  even  of  the  least  degree  of  pressure,  or  of 

any  other  cause  of  a  similar  kind.  I 
have  just  presented  two  very  instruc- 
tive examples  belonging  to  this  cate- 
gory.^ 

This  disorder  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  various  cutaneous  eruptions  which 
are  seen  not  unfrequently  in  the  sacral 
region  of  patients  condemned  by  dif- 
ferent affections  to  long  maintain  a 
recumbent  posture  in  bed.  These 
eruptions,  which  sometimes  are  ery- 
thematous and  lichenoid,  sometimes 
pustular  and  ulcerous,  sometimes  pap- 
ular, and  having  a  deceptive  resem- 
blance to  syphilitic  sores  {plaques  mu- 
queuses),  are  generally  caused  by  re- 
peated and  prolonged  contact  with 
irritating  substances,  such  as  decom- 
posing urine  and  fecal  matter.  They, 
as  well  as  the  neuropathic  erythema 
and  blebs,  may  become  the  starting 
points  of  genuine  eschars,  as  already 
stated  above.  But  the  neuropathic 
eschar  is  often  distinguishable,  clinic- 
ally,'from  that  of  the  former,  by  certain 
important  characteristics,  namely  :  (1) 
By  appearing  shortly  after  the  pri- 
mary disorder  of  the  nerve-tissue,  or  by  following  upon  a  sudden  exacerbation 
of  that  disorder  ;  and  (2)  By  exhibiting  a  very  rapid  evolution.    (Charcot.) 

Some  days,  or,  it  may  be,  only  some  hours,  after  the  causative  affection  of  the 
spinal  cord  has  manifested  itself  in  such  cases,  there  appear  on  certain  portions 
of  the  skin,  already  mentioned,  one  or  several  erythematous  patches,  variable 
in  extent  and  irregular  in  shape.  The  skin  here  has  a  rosy  hue  ;  sometimes, 
however,  it  is  dark-red,  and  even  violet,  but  still  the  color  disappears  mo- 
mentarily on  making  pressure  with  a  finger.  M.  Charcot  has  ascertained 
that  in  such  cases  the  derma  is,  anatomically,  infiltrated  with  leucocytes,  as 
happens  in  erysipelas.^  Occasionally,  but,  for  the  most  part,  in  examples  of 
myelitis,  there-appears  besides  an  apparently  phlegmonous  tumefaction,  involv- 
ing the  derma  and  subjacent  tissues,  which  may  be  attended  by  acute  pain, 
if  the  affected  part  have  not  been  previously  stricken  with  anaesthesia. 

In  a  day  or  two,  but  sometimes  sooner,  vesicles  or  bullte  make  their  ap- 
pearance about  the  middle  of  the  erythematous  patch  ;  they  contain  a  liquid 
substance  or  serosity,  which  is  sometimes  colorless  and  perfectly  transparent, 
and  sometimes  more  or  less  opaque,  reddish,  or  of  a  brownish  liue. 

If  the  causative  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  or  spinal  nerves  now  abate, 
the  vesicles  and  blebs  soon  wither,  dry  up,  and  disappear.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  blistered  epidermis  becomes  torn,  drops  off  in  pieces,  and  lays  bare 
a  bright-red  surface  strewn  with  violet  points  or  patches,  corresponding  with 
a  sanguinolent  infiltration  of  the  cutis  vera.  In  such  cases,  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue,  and  sometimes  even  the  subjacent  muscles,  are  likewise 
invaded  by  the  sanguinolent  infiltration.  This  fact  M.  Charcot  has  repeat- 
edly verified  by  post-mortem  examination.* 


Showing  a  sacro-gluteal  eschar  of  neuropathic  origin, 
which  was  formed  in  a  case  of  myelitis  involving  the 
dorsal  portion  of  the  spinal  cord:  1.  The  mortified 
part.    2.  The  erythematous  zone.     (Charcot.) 


*  Op.  cit.,  p.  58,  foot-note. 


»  Ibid.,  p.  58. 
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These  violet-colored  points  or  patches  of  sanguinolent  infiltration  rapidly 
widen,  and  soon  their  edges  run  together  or  coalesce.  Thus,  in  a  short  time, 
there  supervenes  in  the  attected  part  a  mortification  of  the  cutis  vera,  whi<h 
is  at  first  superficial,  hut  soon  becomes  jirofound,  and  may  involve  not  only 
the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  but  likewise  the  subjacent  muscles,  and 
even  the  subjacent  bones.  Thus  the  eschar  is  constituted  in  the  neuropathic 
cases  under  consideration.  If  there  be  some  chance  for  a  favorable  issue  still 
remaining,  the  work  of  reaction  against,  and  elimination  of,  the  mortified  tis- 
sues at  once  begins  ;  and,  sliould  tlie  prospect  become  more  favorable,  a  [)criod 
of  reparation  will  follow,  which,  however,  is  liable  to  exhibit  many  fluctua- 
tions in  its  course. 

It  should  have  been  stated  that  in  cases  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  a  cuta- 
neous afliection  of  the  sacro-glutoal  region,  etc.,  not  unfrcquently  occurs,  wliich 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  neuropathic  bed-sore  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  which,  perhaps,  arises  in  part  from  analogous  conditions.  This  cuta- 
ueous  aftection  of  the  buttocks,  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  has  been 
minutely  described  by  Piorry,  in  France,  and  by  Pfeiifer,  in  Germany. 

In  the  production  of  neuropathic  bed-sores,  the  patient's  posture  in  bed 
often  plays  an  important  part.  For  instance,  it  is  not  unusual  in  cases  where 
the  patient  is  so  placed  as  to  repose  on  his  side,  during  part  of  the  day,  to 
find,  in  addition  to  the  sacral  eschar,  large  necrotic  ulcerations  occurring  over 
the  great  trochanters.  It  is  also  quite  common  to  see  in  cases  of  spinal  injury 
attended  with  paralysis,  that  the  difterent  parts  of  the  paralyzed  limbs  which 
are  exposed  to  only  slight  and  brief  pressure,  such  as  the  ankles,  heels,  and 
inner  surfaces  of  the  knees,  present  lesions  characteristic  of  neuropathic  bed- 
sores. On  page  675  {supra\  I  have  presented,  with  a  wood-cut  (Fig.  765), 
an  abstract  of  the  case  of  a  soldier  whose  spinal  cord  was  severed  by  a  knite 
opposite  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra;  neuropathic  sphacelus  soon  followed, 
attacking  all  the  projecting  points  on  the  lower  part  of  his  body,  and  pro- 
ceeding rapidly  until  it  almost  bared  the  sacrum.  In  some  rare  instances,  I 
have  also  seen  neuropathic  eschars  present  themselves  over  the  scapulae  and 
over  the  olecranon  process. 

Clinical  Relations. — In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  mentioned  or  referred  to 
a  great  many  cases  in  w^hich  neuropathic  eschars  appeared  in  connection  with 
fractures  or  dislocations  of  the  vertebrte,  and  consequent  injury  of  the  spinal 
cord.  In  regard  to  the  time  when  the  symptoms  of  neuropatliic  eschars  are 
most  likely  to  present  themselves  in  cases  where  the  spinal  column  is  injured, 
Dr.  E.  Gurlt,  whose  opinion  on  this  subject  is  based  on  the  study  of  a  very 
large  number  of  cases,  holds  that  the  first  symptoms  of  this  aftection  usually 
appear  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  day  after  the  accident.  But  the  initial 
erythema  and  bulltie  may  appear  very  much  earlier  than  that ;  for,  on  page 
721  {supra),  I  have  presented,  with  a  wood-cut  (Fig.  772)  illustrating  the  ver- 
tebral lesion,  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  dislocated  the  fourth  cervical  ver- 
tebra with  much  displacement  and  much  damage  to  the  spinal  cord,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  turn  a  somersault,  and  who  survived  the  accident  only  forty- 
four  hours ;  nevertheless,  it  was  found  at  the  autojjsy  that  "  ulceration  over  the 
sacrum  had  already  commenced ;"  that  is,  a  well-marked  bed-sore  was  already 
formed.  In  this  case,  then,  the  initial  erythema  and  vesicles  or  blebs  must 
have  presented  themselves  within  a  few  liours  after  the  accident. 

The  initial  symptoms  of  a  neuropathic  eschar  on  the  breech  appeared  in 
less  than  thirty-six  hours  after  the  injury,  in  a  case  under  the  late  i)r.  James 
R.  Wood's  care,  at  Bellevue  Hospital : — 

The  patient  was  a  stableman,  aged  30,  who  fractured  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra 
by  falling  down  stairs,  at  7  P.  M.,  on  June  13.     He  was  insensible  for  the  moment. 
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On  the  14th,  at  G  P.  M.,  he  was  admitted  to  the  hospital,  with  complete  motor  and 
sensory  paralysis  of  the  entire  body,  below  the  third  rib  in  front  and  the  fourth  rib 
behind.  The  decubitus  was  dorsal,  with  iiead  and  neck  thrust  forward.  The  respira- 
tion was  purely  abdominal  (diaphragmatic).  The  penis  was  strongly  erected.  Neither 
urine  nor  feces  had  been  psissed  since  the  accident. 

On  the  15th,  A.  M.,  a  red  spot,  nearly  two  hands'  size,  was  observed  upon  the  left 
nates,  and  vesication  in  the  fissure  near  the  extremity  of  the  coccyx.  In  the  evening, 
marked  increase  of  temperature  all  over  the  surface  of  the  body  was  found,  and  a  pur- 
plish spot,  the  commencement  of  a  slough,  low  down  in  the  cleft  of  the  nates. 

On  the  IGth,  A.  M.  A  purple  S[)Ot  commencing  over  the  third  or  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra  ;  some  hematuria  ;  and  considerable  tympanites.  7^  P.  M.  Great  dyspnoea  ; 
bronchial  tubes  and  trachea  filled  with  secretion. 

On  the  17th.  The  incipient  bed-sores  no  further  deveioped  ;  patient  delirious  at  times 
through  the  day.  7  P.  M.  Entire  anaesthesia  and  paralysis  of  both  arms — they  were 
not  paralyzed  early  in  the  afternoon  ;  great  tympanites  ;  urine  high-colored  ;  priapism 
always  induced  by  passing  the  catheter  ;  was  conscious  and  sane.  9  P.  M.  Comatose  and 
insensible  ;  eyes  suffused  ;  convulsive  movement  of  lower  jaw  ;  body  still  hot  ;  pulse  full 
and  strong.     11|  P.  M.   Died  quietly,  comatose,  and  without  general  convulsions,  four 

days  plus  four  and  three-fourth  hours  after  the  accident.     Autopsy Body  of  seventh 

cervical  vertebra  fractured  transversely  and  completely  ;  ligamenta  subflava  completely 
disrupted;  the  vertebra  dislocated;  spinal  cord  not  lacerated  ;  brain  moderately  con- 
gested. Pathological  condition  of  the  cord  not  described.'  The  ascending  and  deep- 
ening character  of  the  paralysis,  however,  denotes,  under  the  circumstances,  that  there 
was  ascending  myelitis. 

In  a  case  related  on  page  796  (supra)  the  initial  symptoms  of  neuropathic 
sphacelus  simultaneously  occurred  at  several  dift'crent  points  in  the  lower 
extremities,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  spinal  lesion  : — 

The  patient  was  a  derrick-man,  aged  41,  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  Dr. 
Stephen  Smith's  service,  two  hours  after  he  had  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  tenth  dorsal 
vertebra,  with  complete  paraplegia,  in  consequence  of  being  thrown  from  a  cart  and 
striking  his  back  upon  the  stony  street.  Next  morning  it  was  observed  that  sloughs 
had  commenced  to  form  upon  the  heel  and  upon  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  of  his  left  foot, 
and  over  the  external  malleolus  of  his  right  ankle,  without  any  apparent  cause  ;  several 
hours  afterwards,  death  ensued  in  consequence  of  compression  of  the  spinal  cord  by 
extravasated  blood. 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  L.  Buchner,  of  Darmstadt,  in  which  a  man,  aged  46,  had 
sustained  complete  diastasis  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae  by  falling  from 
a  height,  and  in  which  death  supervened  sixty  hours  after  the  accident,  a  well-marked 
bed-sore  of  spinal  origin  was  already  visible.    (Gurlt.) 

It  has  been  claimed  by  many  that  ancesthesia  is  an  essential  factor  in  the 
causation  of  bed-sores  having  a  spinal  origin.  This  view,  however,  is  nega- 
tived by  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  aged  22,  related  by  Professor  Hammond, 
which  I  have  presented  on  page  826  ;  for,  in  that  case,  a  large  sacral  eschar 
appeared,  although  the  patient  had  never  been  confined  wholly  to  bed,  and 
had  never  been  entirely  unable  to  walk ;  and,  therefore,  of  course,  had  never 
had  complete  paraplegia,  nor  anything  like  })rofound  ansesthesia. 

This  view  is  also  negatived  by  an  example  of  vertebral  fracture  reported 
by  Jeffreys : — ^ 

The  patient  was  a  man,  who  was  injured  by  a  fall  of  twenty-five  feet  from  a  ladder. 
There  was  much  shock,  with  a  cold  skin,  and  a  barely  perceptible  pulse.  All  the 
parts  below  the  fracture  were  deprived  of  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion.  Next  day 
there  was  persistent  priapism;  "then  supervened  phlyctenai  in  the  region  of  the  sacrum  ;" 
and,  on  the  same  day,  "  the    patient  recovered   his  sensibility."      Death,  however, 

'  Now  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  January,  1859,  pp.  85-87. 
'  Loudou  Medical  Journal,  July,  182G. 
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ensued ;  and,  on  post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  bodies  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  dorsal  vertcbrne  were  broken  into  several  pieces,  which  were  much  displaced. 

In  a  case  where  neuropathic  eschars  ai)pcar,  priapism,  strong  alkalinity  of 
the  urine,  hrematuria,  intlamniation  of  the  urinary  bladdt-r  or  kidneys,  hyper- 
aesthesia,  vaso-niotor  exaltations  or  depressions  of  tlie  body-heat,  clonic  con- 
vulsions of  the  paralyzed  members,  tonic  (that  is,  tetanoid)  spasms  occurring 
in  paroxysms,  in  brief,  all  those  symptoms  which  usually  reveal  an  excited 
state  of  the  spinal  cord  and  spinal  membranes,  often  precede,  accompany,  or 
closely  follow  the  formation  of  these  eschars. 

When  the  injuries  (traumatisms)  or  the  secondary  lesions  which  excite  the 
sj)inal  cord  in  cases  where  neuropathic  eschars  ensue,  aftect  the  cord  symme- 
trically, the  eschars  themselves,  as  a  rule,  are  symmetrically  developed,  as 
shown  by  Fig.  795  ;  as  also  happened  in  Dr.  Conant's  case,  where  a  large 
gangrenous  eschar,  of  an  equal  size,  presented  itself  on  the  inner  side  of  each 
thigh  ;  and  as  in  Dr.  Stephen  Smith's  case,  referred  to  above,  where  sloughs 
of  similar  size  and  appearance  simultaneously  formed  on  each  foot  and  ankle, 
in  consequence  of  spinal  injury.  But,  when  the  traumatism  aftects  one  side 
only  of  the  spinal  cord,  then  the  neuropathic  eschars  which  arise  therefrom 
are  not  symnietrically  developed ;  they  are  found  only  on  the  side  of  the 
body  opposite  the  side  of  the  cord  which  is  injured  or  diseased.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  a  man  admitted  into  Professor  Xelaton's  ward  at  the 
St.  Louis  Hospital,  for  a  sword-wound  of  the  back  dividing  the  left  half  of 
the  spinal  cord  (I  have  already  presented  a  pretty  full  account  of  this  case  on 
page  800),  "a  slough  formed  on  the  right  side  of  the  sacrum,  although  the 
patient  had  not  felt  anything  there."  The  man,  however,  recovered.  The 
same  peculiarity  has  been  observed  in  several  analogous  cases ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Brown-Sequard's  experiments,  it  is  a  constant  fact  in  the  case  of 
animals. 

The  information  derived  from  jM.  Brown-Sequard's  experiments  in  this 
regard,  is  capable  of  giving  so  much  practical  aid  or  useful  help  to  surgeons 
in  diagnosticating  spinal  lesions  and  spinal  disorders,  that  I  will  briefly  refer 
to  them  in  this  place.  We  learn  first  from  these  experiments,  that  after 
wounds  dividing  one  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  there  supervenes  in  animals 
motor  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremity  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion  of 
the  cord.  This  limb  also  presents  exaltation  of  tactile  sensibility  (hy[)eraes- 
thesia)  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree,  and  it  likewise  exhibits  a  notable 
elevation  of  temperature  correlated  with  vaso-motor  paralysis.  But  the 
opposite  limb,  on  the  contrary,  retains  the  normal  temperature  and  the  normal 
power  of  motion,  whilst  its  tactile  sensibility  is  much  lessened,  or  may  even 
be  extinct ;  that  is,  it  exhibits  annesthesia  and  sensory  paralysis.  All  these 
phenomena  or  symptoms  are  exactly  reproduced  in  man  under  analogous 
circumstances.  In  his  case,  as  in  that  of  animals,  we  may  also  iind  various 
trophic  derangements  rapidly  supervening  in  the  peripheral  }>arts  of  the 
body,  which  manifestly  arise  from  the  spinal  lesion.  Among  the  conse- 
quences of  these  trophic  derangements  I  have  already  mentioned  hcd-sorcis^ 
occurring  not  on  the  injured  side,  where  the  voluntary  motor  and  vaso-motor 
paralysis  is  to  be  found,  together  with  exaltation  of  temperature  and  hyper- 
aesthesia,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  particularly  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  sacral  region,  that  is,  on  the  side  where  the  motor  functions,  both 
voluntary  and  vasal,  are  unimpaired,  and  where  there  exists  only  a  deadening 
of  the  sensibility,  or  anfesthesia.  This  circumstance  clearly  shows  that  neuro- 
pathic bed-sores  do  not  arise  from  vaso-motor  paralysis,  as  some  persons  have 
vainly  imagined. 

In  man,  other  nutritive  lesions  of  a  similar  character  have  been  observed. 
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T  sliall  liore  take  space  to  luention  only  two  of  them,  namely:  (1)  Rapid 
diniinution  of  the  faradic  contractility  of  the  muscles,  soon  loUowed  by  an 
equably  ra[tid  atrophy  of  the  muscles  themselves,  or  acute  muscular  atrophy ; 
and  (2)  A  peculiar  form  of  joint-disease  inflammatory  in  character,  or  spinal 
arthropathy.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  while  the  spinal  or  neu- 
ropathic eschar,  in  cases  where  the  cord  is  partly  divided,  appears  on  the  side 
of  the  sacrum  opposite  the  spinal  injury,  the  arthropathy  and  the  muscular 
atrophy  arc  to  be  found  in  the  limb  belonging  to  the  same  side  as  the  spinal 
injury.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  admitted  into  Professor 
Nelaton's  ward  with  a  sword-wound  dividing  the  left  half  of  the  spinal  cord 
(already  twice  mentioned),  the  symptoms  showed  rapid  improvement  up  to 
the  twelfth  day  after  the  casualty  ;  on  that  day  it  was  remarked  that,  without 
apjtarcnt  cause,  the  left  leg,  still  more  sensitive  than  normal,  liad  increased  in 
volume,  and  that  a  quantity  of  fluid  had  accumulated  in  tlie  left  knee-joint 
suflicient  to  float  the  patella  half  an  inch  above  the  condyles.  Two  or  three 
da}'s  subsequently,  an  eschar  was  observed  occupying  the  right  lateral  part 
of  the  sacrum  and  the  right  gluteal  region.^ 

Another  very  instructive  examj)le,  which  occurred  in  one  of  Dr.  Cusco's 
patients,  is  related  by  M.  Charcot,  and  I  will  present  a  brief  abstract  of  it : — 

A  man,  aged  40,  was  stabbed  with  a  poniard,  in  the  night  of  February  15-16,  1871, 
at  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  and  on  the  left  side  thereof.  The  weapon  penetrated 
downward  and  toward  the  right,  and  divided  the  left  half  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  left 
leg  was  immediately  stricken  with  motor  paralysis,  while  the  right  was  not.  He  was 
at  once  brought  to  hospital.  In  the  morning  the  following  note  was  made  :  Left  lower 
extremity,  complete  motor  paralysis ;  limb  perfectly  flaccid  ;  no  trace  of  contraction, 
nor  of  rigidity ;  no  spasmodic  movements,  nor  subsultus.  But  its  sensibility  is  greatly 
exaggerated  ;  the  least  touch  of  the  skin,  especially  near  the  foot,  causes  pain  ;  pressure 
has  the  same  effect ;  a  slight  pinch  or  a  tickle  is  followed  by  very  painful  sensations ; 
tlie  application  of  a  cold  body  produces  painful  sensations  which  the  patient  compares 
to  prickings.  Right  lower  extremity,  the  voluntary  motions  are  all  perfectly  normal, 
but  the  sensibility  is  almost  completely  destroyed  ;  complete  analgesia  ;  sensitiveness  to 
touch  almost  null ;  the  contact  of  a  cold  body  causes  an  obscure,  dull,  prickling  sensa- 
tion. The  insensibility  is  not  restricted  to  the  lower  limb  ;  it  ascends  to  a  level  with 
the  right  nipple.     The  urine  and  feces  passed  involuntarily. 

On  the  24th,  it  was  noted  that  the  left  (motor-paralyzed)  limb  was  warmer  than  the 
right ;  and  that  the  patient  complained  of  feeling  constricted  or  compressed  at  the  base 
of  the  thorax. 

On  March  5th  (seventeenth  day),  the  patient  complained  of  troubled  sight :  left  pupil 
contracted  more  than  right  pupil ;  the  vessels  of  left  eye  more  numerous  and  volumi- 
nous than  those  of  right  eye.  The  evacuations,  for  the  last  two  days,  had  again  been 
voluntary.     The  state  of  the  lower  extremities  remained  unchanged. 

On  the  13th  (twenty-fifth  day),  the  right  buttock,  since  the  day  before,  had  been  the 
seat  of  livid  redness,  and  the  epidermis  had  already  fallen  off  from  a  part  of  the  erythe- 
matous patch. 

On  the  14th,  the  integuments  on  the  right  buttock,  near  the  sacrum,  were  denuded  to 
the  extent  of  a  crown-piece,  and  ecchymosed — that  is,  there  was  a  spinal  bed-sore.  The 
left  knee-joint  was  red  and  swollen,  and  likewise  the  seat  of  spontaneous  pains,  which 
were  increased  by  moving  the  joint — that  is,  there  was  spinal  arthropathy. 

On  the  24th,  an  ulceration  had  occurred  on  the  right  buttock,  on  a  level  with  the 
ecchymosed  patch,  which  now  was  covered  with  granulations.  The  left  knee  was 
almost  free  from  redness  and  swelling,  as  well  as  from  pain.' 

The  following  very  instructive  example  of  acute  muscular  atrophy^  taken 
dm.  Dr.  \V.  Miiller,  is  likewise  presented  by  M.  Charcot : — ' 

•  Brown-Sequard,  Journal  de  la  Pliysiologie,  t.  iii.  p.  130. 

«  Op.  cit.,  p.  70.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  70,  71. 
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The  patient  was  a  woman,  aged  21,  who  was  stabbed  with  a  knife  in  tiie  back,  at  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  ;  the  weapon,  as  the  autopsy  afterwards  demonstrated,  <livide(l 
the  left  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  two  millimetres  above  the  third  pair  of  dorsal 
nerves.  On  the  first  day,  complete  paralysis  of  motion  and  hypera^sthesia  were  observed 
in  the  left  lower  extremity  ;  the  opposite  limb  was  ana'sthetic,  but  not  paralyzed.  On 
the  second  day  it  was  found  that  the  muscles  of  the  paralyz<'(l  member,  and  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  gave  no  reaction  under  faradic  stimulation,  whilst,  in  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  opposite  side,  the  electrical  contractility  continued  normal.  On 
the  eleventh  day,  a  neuropathic  or  spinal  eschar  was  formed,  which  occupied  the  right 
sacro-gluteal  region,  and  extended  to  the  right  gluteal  eminence.  It  was  also  remarked, 
on  this  day,  that  the  paralyzed  limb  had  notably  wasted  away,  and  measured  about  two 
inches  less  in  circumference  than  the  anaesthetic  member.  On  the  thirteenth  day,  death 
occurred.  At  the  autopsy,  the  borders  of  the  spinal  wound  appeared  tumefied,  and  of 
a  reddish-brown  color ;  a  thin  purulent  layer  covered  it.  Below  the  wound,  the  left 
lateral  column  presented  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  descending  myelitis,  through- 
out its  whole  length. 

Tims,  we  find  tliat  when  the  neuropathic  or  spinal  bed-sore  appears  on 
but  one  side  of  the  sacrum,  or  on  one  buttock  only,  in  consequence  of  injury 
or  division  of  the  lateral  column  belonging  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal 
cord,  the  eschar  is  liable  to  be  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  joint -disease  of  spi- 
nal origin,  or  by  an  acute  muscular  atrophy,  also  of  spinal  origin,  which  atiec- 
tions,  however,  both  occur  on  the  side  opposite  the  neuropathic  eschar — that 
is,  in  the  lower  extremity  belonging  to  the  same  side  as  the  spinal  lesion. 
These  clinical  facts,  and  the  intimate  clinical  connection  which  exists  among 
these  disorders  when  the}'  are  developed  under  the  circumstances  just  men- 
tioned, should  be  known  to  all  surgeons.^ 

Contiiming  our  inquiry  into  the  clinical  relations  of  neurotrophic  or  neu- 
ropathic eschars,  we  shall  next  find  that  they  may  arise  from  those  forms  of 
traumatic  myelitis  which  are  not  attended  by  wounds  of  the  spinal  cord,  nor 
l)y  fractures,  nor  l)v  dislocations  of  the  spinal  column.  We  shall  likewise 
find  that  thej'  may  arise  fi'om  this  cause  quite  as  rapidly  as  they  would  if 
the  spinal  column  were  also  fractured.  A  case  reported  by  Sir  W.  Gull, 
which  I  have  already  presented  on  page  820  (supra),  clinically  illustrates  in 
a  useful  manner  this  mode  of  causation : — 

The  patient  was  a  laborer,  aged  25,  who  felt  a  sudden  pain  in  his  back,  after  lifting 
a  heavy  weight.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  afterward,  his  lower  extremities 
were  completely  paralyzed.  Two  days  later  h6  entered  hospital.  A  bed-sore  had 
already  began  to  form  near  the  sacrum,  and  ammoniacal  urine  dribbled  from  the  blad- 
der."    Death  occurred  forty-one  days  after  the  strain.     Autopsy A  large  bed-sore  had 

bared  the  sacrum  in  its  whole  length.  The  bones  and  ligaments  of  the  spine  exhibited 
no  trace  of  injury.  The  spinal  cord  was  disorganized  by  myelitis  opposite  the  fifth  and 
sixth  dorsal  vertebrae. 

In  this  example  of  acute  myelitis  resulting  from  a  strain  of  the  back,  the 
bed-sore  began  to  appear  within  four  days  after  the  injury,  and  two  days 
after  the  symptoms  of  myelitis  had  declared  themselves.  I  have  also  pre- 
sented on  page  826,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  22, 
reported  by  Professor  Hammond,  in  which  myelitis  arising  from  concussion 
of  the  spinal  cord,  the  result  of  a  fall,  wa^  attended  with  the  formation  of  a 
large  sacral  eschar. 

•  Th<»re  are,  however,  unilateral  bed-sores  also  of  cerebral  origin — that. is,  bed-sores  which 
arise  from  diseases  of  the  brain,  such  as  cerebral  hemorrhage,  cerebral  emlwlism,  cerebral  soft- 
ening, etc. — which  appear  on  one  cheek  only  of  the  nates,  but  they  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  article.  1  will  merely  remark  here  :  (1)  that  the  acute  bed-sore  which  arises  from 
cerebral  diseases  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  which  arises  from  sj^inal  lesions  (Charcot); 
(2)  that  the  cerebral  bed-sore  can  usually  be  distinguished  with  ease  from  that  which  is  of  spi- 
nal origin ;  and  (3)  that  a  full  account  of  the  genesis  of  cerebral  bed-sores,  illustrated  with  a 
wood-cut,  is  to  be  found  in  Charcot's  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Svstem,  p.  63. 
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IJut  spontmieoHS  acute  myelitis,  as  well  as  trauniatic  acute  myelitis,  very 
often  determines  the  precocious  formation  of  sacral  eschars,  especially  when 
it  sets  in  suddenly  and  its  evolution  is  rajiid.  Many  instances  belon<^ing  to 
tliis  category  liavc  been  i)laced  on  record  by  Gull,  Duckworth,  Joftroy, 
Eu'i-elken,  Voisin,  and  Cornil,  as  well  as  by  other  observers. 

we  may  also  see  a  sacral  eschar  ra})idly  form  in  cases  of  s}iinal  disease 
where  the  evolution  is  slow,  should  a  new  irritation  of  an  actiN'c  character 
suddenly  intervene,  or  should  an  acute  inflammatory  process  be  suddenly 
superadded  to  the  preexisting  lesion.  Not  only  the  exacerbations  of  partial 
sclerotic  myelitis,  but  also  the  sudden  invasion  of  the  rachidian  cavity  by 
purulent  matter  emanating  from  an  abscess,  in  the  case  of  patients  sulfering 
from  vertebral  disease,  may  cause  the  rapid  formation  of  sacral  eschars. 
Should  a  tumor  occupying  the  central  part  of  the  cord  provoke  the  develo})- 
ment  of  acute  myelitis  by  its  presence,  the  same  result  will  follow.  Several 
examples  of  this  kind  are  on  record.   (Charcot.) 

Neuropathic  sphacelus  of  the  integuments  on  the  sacrum  and  nates  may 
be  caused  by  trauriiatisrii  of  the  cauda  equina,  as  well  as  by  morbid  excitation  of 
the  spinal  cord  itself.  This  important  fact  is  proved  by  a  case  reported  by 
M.  Couyba,^  and  mentioned  by  M.  Charcot: — ^ 

A  young  soldier  received  a  shot-wound  at  the  outpost  of  Clamart.  The  missile 
entered  his  left  side  near  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  tenth  rib,  and  emerged  on  the 
right  side  of  the  spinal  column,  about  three  inches  from  the  spinous  process,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  Paresis,  with  acute  hyperccsthesia,  of  the  lower 
extremities  ensued.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  casualty,  a  bulla  appeared  on  the  right 
gluteal  eminence,  and  quickly  gave  place  to  an  eschar,  which  progressively  extended  so 
as  at  last  to  wholly  cover  the  sacro-gluteal  region.  On  the  nineteenth  day,  death 
resulted. 

Autopsy A  layer  of  purulent  matter  covered  the  spinal  cord,  both  anteriorly  and 

posteriorly ;,  from  the  cauda  equina  up  to  the  cervical  region.  The  cord  itself,  when 
examined,  first  in  the  fresh  state,  next  in  numerous  hardened  sections,  did  not  exhibit 
any  alterations.  But  a  certain  number  of  nerve-tubes  in  the  nervous  cords  which 
form  the  cauda  equina,  presented  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  fatty  granular  degene- 
ration. Thus,  the  demonstration  that  a  morbid  excitation  of  the  cauda  equina  had 
existed  during  life,  was  made  complete.  Additional  examples  of  the  same  sort  might 
be  cited. 

Finally,  the  morbid  excitation  of  any  peripheral  nerve  may  be  attended 
with  the  rapid  formation  of  eschars  in  the  integument  belonging  to  its  area. 

For  example,  M.  Charcot'  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  at  La  Salpetriere,  who  had  an 
enormous  fibroid  tumor  on  the  left  side,  which  compressed,  in  the  pelvis,  the  roots  of 
the  crural  and  ischiatic  nerves  of  the  same  side.  There  had  resulted  a  paretic  state  of 
the  corresponding  member,  accompanied  by  acute  pains  running  along  the  track  of  the 
principal  nerve-t"runks.  One  morning,  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  symp- 
toms of  compression,  it  was  remarked  that  an  eschar  had  rapidly  formed  on  the  left  of 
and  near  to  the  sacral  region.  Likewise,  on  the  left  knee's  inner  surface  some  pemphi- 
goid bullae  were  found,  in  a  spot  which  had  been  pressed  upon  by  the  right  knee  for  a 
considerable  time  during  the  night,  in  consequence  of  the  patient's  attitude  while 
asleep ;  these  pemphigoid  bull*  were  filled  with  a  brownish  liquid,  and  soon  gave  place 
to  an  eschar.     Nothing  of  the  kind  was  developed  on  the  right  knee. 

The  fact  that  eschars  of  the  integument  may  quickly  form  in  consequence 
of  morbid  excitation  of  the  spinal^ nerves  which  supply  the  periplieral  areas 
where  the  eschars  themselves  appear,  as  occurred  in  the  case  just  related, 
aftbrds  another  good  reason  ^vhy  the  terminology  of  such  eschars  should  be 

»  These  de  Pans,  1S71,  p.  53,  Obs.  xiii.  ^  Op.  cit.,  p.  75.  'Ibid. 
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characterized  by  a  name  which  distinctly  recognizes  their  neurotrophic  or 
neuropathic  origin. 

Course  and  Consequences  of  Neuropathic  Sphacelus  or  Eschars. — Should  tlic 
disease  spontaneously  abate,  or  should  the  treatment  prove  successful,  it  may 
happen:  (1)  that  the  hiitial  vesicles  or  blebs  will  wither,  dry  uj),  and  leave  a 
healthy  surface  ;  or  (2)  that  the  erosions,  being  superficial,  will  take  on  liealthy 
action,  granulate,  and  cicatrize ;  or  (3)  that  the  slough,  although  extending 
deeply,  will  become  surrounded  by  a  line  of  inflammatory  demarcation  sepa- 
rating thedead  from  the  living  tissues ;  that  purulent  matter  will  form  through- 
out this  line  of  demarcation,  whereby  the  slough  will  become  detached  from 
the  living  tissues,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  taken  away  by  the  surgeon  ;  that 
the  cavity  thus  formed  will  fill  up  by  the  granulating  process;  and,  finally, 
that  the  space  occupied  by  the  slough,  whether  large  or  small,  will  Ijccome 
covered  with  new  integument  in  the  form  of  a  cicatrix. 

But  not  always,  nor  even  in  a  majority  of  instances,  is  this  fortunate 
issue  obtained  in  cases  of  neuropathic  sphacelus.  On  the  contrary,  this  dis- 
order often  proves  fatal,  and  that,  too,  in  certain  determinate  ways,  which  I 
will  now  proceed  to  point  out : — 

(1)  Occasionally,  this  disorder  directly  destroys  life  by  causing  acute  septi- 
caemia. That  is,  it  sometimes  happens  in  cases  of  neuropathic  siinacelus  that 
the  eschars  are  very  large,  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  become  environed  by 
any  lines  of  inflammatory  demarcation  which  plug  with  coagula  the  veins 
passing  from  the  dead  into  the  living  tissues ;  wherefore  these  vessels  remain 
open,  and  directly  convey  the  decomposing  blood,  and  putrid  juices  and 
putrid  gases  from  the  dead  parts,  into  the  general  current  of  the  circulation. 
Thus,  septic  poisoning  of  the  blood,  or  septictemia  in  its  most  acute  form, 
sometimes  occurs  in  cases  of  neuropathic  sphacelus,  and  quickly  tlcstroys 
life.  Without  doubt  this  happened  in  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Oonant,  and 
already  presented  on  p.  825,  where  a  man  had  sustained  vertebral  fracture  at 
the  dorso-lumbar  junction  by  being  blown  off  from  the  rigging  of  a  vessel 
while  at  work ;  for,  on  the  morning  of  the  following  Sunday,  a  large  blister 
of  mortification  was  noticed  on  the  inner  side  of  each  thigh,  which  extended 
nearly  the  whole  length  thereof;  at  4  P.  M.  he  had  a  violent  chill,  and 
became  delirious ;  he  sank  rapidly,  and  died  quietly  at  7  o'clock  on  the  same 
evening ;  and  the  autopsy  revealed  no  cause  for  his  sudden  death,  excepting 
the  neuropathic  gangrene  and  the  consequent  septicemia. 

A  case  of  simple  fracture  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  with  a  wood-cut  to 
Illustrate  it  (Fig.  775),  was  presented  on  page  757,  in  which  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  septiccemia  arising  from  a  neuropathic  eschar  was  likewise  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  ;  for  "  the  parts  in  the  region  of  the  sacrum  Avere 
gangrenous,"  and  smelled  so  badly  that  it  was  necessary  to  apply  strong  disin- 
fectants (chlorides),  in  order  to  su[»press  the  stench. 

(2)  Neuropathic  bed-sores  not  unfrequently  destroy  life  by  inducing  puru- 
lent infection,  or  pi/cemia,  attended  with  the  production  of  metastatic  abscesses 
in  the  viscera.  I  have  already  mentioned  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in 
which  this  accident  occurred,  and  here  is  another  example : — 

J.  H.  Gray^  relates  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  13,  who  fell  thirty-five  or  forty  feet, 
striking  his  back,  and  was  stunned.  Projection  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  dorsal  vertebra 
was  noted  ;  also  delirium  ;  paralysis ;  priapism  ;  incontinence  of  urine  and  feces  ;  ab- 
normal heat;  excoriation;  on  ninth  day  cystitis;  bed-sores.  He  did  well  for  three 
weeks,  but  then  rigors  occurred,  and  were  followed  by  death  twenty-eight  days  after  the 
accident.     Necroscopy  revealed  fracture  and  displacement  forward  of  the  sixth  dorsal 

'  Loudon  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i. 
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vertebra  ;  cord  crushed,  but  not  compressed  ;  metastatic  deposits  (abscesses)  in  several 
viscera.    (Asliburst.) 

M.  C/harcot  thinks  that  this  sequel  of  spinal  bed-sores  is  seldom  met  with. 
But  exi»oric'nco,  esjtecially  that  gathered  in  old  or  ]terha[»s  infected  hospitals, 
proves  the  contrary. 

(3)  Sphacelus  of  neuropathic  origin  not  unfrequently  proves  fatal  in  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  oi  gangrenous  cniholi,  or  the  occurrence  of  gangrenous 
embolism.  "  In  this  variety,"  says  M.  Charcot,  "  thrombi  impregnated  with 
gano;renous  ichor  are  transjtorted  to  a  distance,  and  give  rise  to  gangrenous 
metastases,  which  are  principally  observed  in  the  lungs.  This  is  a  point 
upon  which  Dr.  Ball  and  myself  have  insisted  in  a  work  published  in  1857.' 
But  long  before  us,  and  even  long  before  the  theory  of  embolism  had  been 
Germanized,  M.  Foville^  had  expressed  his  opinion  that  a  considei-able 
number  of  cases  of  pulmonary  gangrene,  observed  in  the  insane,  and  in  dif- 
ferent diseases  of  the  nervous  centres,  are  caused  by  '  the  transport  into  the 
lungs  of  a  part  of  the  fluid  which  bathes  the  eschars  of  the  breech.'  '"^  I  give 
thepreceding  quotations  from  MM.  Foville  and  Charcot,  in  order  to  show 
not  only  that  gangrenous  eschars  of  the  sacrum  may  cause  pulmonary  gangrene 
through  the  agenc}*  of  pulmonary  embolism  and  pulmonary  infarction,  but 
also  that  French  observers  have  had  some  share  of  importance  in  developing 
the  theory  of  embolism  itself. 

(4)  Xeuropathic  eschars  prove  fatal  most  frequently  of  all,  perhaps,  in  con- 
sequence of  exhaustion — that  is,  the  sufi:erers  die  worn  out  by  the  discharge 
and  irritation,  combined  with  a  certain  degree  of  septicsemia  which  is  almost 
always  present  in  such  cases.  The  process  of  mortification  tends  gradually 
to  invade  the  deeper  tissues,  as  well  as  to  spread  more  widely  on  the  surface. 
In  this  wa}',  the  trochanteric  synovial  bursse  may  be  laid  open,  the  trochanter 
itself  denuded  of  periosteum,  the  gluteal  muscles,  the  nerve-trunks,  and  the 
bloodvessels  of  a  certain  calibre  laid  bare.  But  I  can  best  describe  the  phe- 
nomena of  sacral  eschars  ending  in  death  from  exhaustion,  by  briefly  relating 
an  example : — 

A  female  domestic,  aged  30,  moderately  temperate,  and  of  good  constitution,  was 
admitted  into  Bellevue  Hospital,  on  the  afternoon  of  August  30,  on  account  of  frac- 
ture and  luxation  of  the  lirst  lumbar  vertebra,  with  the  following  history.  About  9  or 
10  o'clock  on  the  previous  evening,  while  in  a  somnambulistic  state,  she  walked  out  of 
a  third-floor  window,  and,  falling  two  floors,  struck  upon  the  slated  roof  of  a  shed.  She 
was  not  rendered  insensible,  even  for  a  moment,  but  could  give  no  account  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  blow  was  received,  excepting  that  she  struck  upon  her  left  side.  No 
paralysis  nor  anaesthesia  followed  the  accident,  and  no  pain  except  upon  motion.  The 
left  leg,  however,  had  felt  "  numb"  ever  since.  No  urine  nor  feces  had  been  passed 
since  the  accident. 

Upon  examination,  slight  deformity,  a  slight  displacement  of  a  vertebra  backward, 
was  detected  at  tlie  position  of  the  last  dorsal  or  first  lumbar  vt  rtebra,  and  very  slight 
tenderness  a  tiifle  lower  down  ;  but  no  redness  nor  ecchymosis,  nor  any  other  external 
mark  of  injury.  The  respiration  was  natural  in  character  and  frequency;  the  pulse 
rather  frequent,  but  of  moderate  strength. 

The  urine  was  withdrawn  by  catheter  for  a  few  days,  and  after  that  was  passed  invol- 
untarily until  death.  The  bowels  acted  regularly.  In  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days 
after  admission,  the  vertebral  prominence  increased  so  much  as  to  make  easy  a  diagnosis 
of  luxation  backward  of  the  tirst  lumbar  vertebra.  Xo  motor  jiaralysis  nor  anaesthesia 
of  the  limbs  or  body  appeared  in  the  case.  The  very  intense  pain  occurring  upon  the 
slightest  attempt  at  motion,  which  originally  characterized  her  condition,  gradually 
diminished,  and  at  length  in  considerable  measure  disappeared. 

'  De  la  coincidence  des  gangrenes  viscerates  et  des  aflFectious  gangr^neuses  exterieures.  L'Union 
MMicale,  2G  et  28  .Janvier,  I860. 

*  Dictionuaire  dc  M6d.  et  de  Chirurg.  Prat.,  t.  i.  p.  556.  »  Charcot,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 
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A  bed-sore  early  formed  over  tlic  sacnini,  and  slowly  proeeedf;d  inward  or  deepened 
until  exposure  of  the  bone  was  effected.  Subsequently,  diarrlwea  supervened.  She 
sank  from  exhaustion  ;  and,  on  October  6,  she  died,  thirty-eij^ht  days  after  the  accident. 

Autopsy. — Crushing  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  with  displacement  of 
the  entire  vertebra  backward,  was  revealed.  Firm  union  in  the  fractured  vertebra  had 
taken  place.' 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  mention  that  a  sacral  eschar  attacked  this  woman 
althoutrh  she  had  no  sensory  nor  motor  paralysis  whatever,  tliat  the  eschar 
soon  followed  the  accident,  that  it  steadily  deepened  until  it  laid  bare  the 
sacrum,  and  that  it  caused  death  by  }»roducino-  exhaustion.  The  sacrum 
itself  was  probably  necrosed,  for  it  has  often  been  found  necrosed  in  analo- 
gous cases. 

(5)  Finally,  sacral  eschars  of  neuropathic  ori^^in  pretty  often  prove  fatal  by 
destroying  the  sacro-coccygeal  ligament  and  thus  oi)ening  the  sacral  canal, 
or  by  penetrating  this  canal  in  some  other  manner;  whereupon  there  quickly 
supervenes  either  a  sim/jlc^  purulent,  ascend iitfj  inenlngltls,  or  a  sort  of  k-horous^ 
ascending  meningitis.  I  have  already  mentioned  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  the  sacral  canal  was  oi>ened  by  bed-sores  with  fatal  eftect.  Mr.  Hilton 
states  that  he  lias  "  several  times  seen  fatal  mischief  result  from  a  bed-sore 
extending  to  the  interior  of  the  vertebral  canal,  and  causing  inflammation  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes."^  He  likewise  presents  an  accurate  draw- 
ing made  from  a  preparation  illustrating  this  important  pathological  condition, 
of  which  the  accomjtanying  wood-cut  (Fig.  796)  is  a 
copy.  This  cut  will  remind  surgeons  of  the  close 
proximity  of  the  spinal  dura  mater  and  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  sacral  canal  to  bed-sores,  a, «,  a.  A  ver- 
tical section  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  lumbar 
vertebrse.  6,  b.  A  vertical  section  of  the  sacrum,  d. 
A  portion  of  the  sacral  arch  turned  backward,  e,  e. 
Short,  delicate,  and  elastic  ligaments,  seen  proceeding 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  dura  mater  to  the 
sacrum,  c.  Dura  mater,  containing  tlic  cauda  equina, 
spinal  pia  mater,  and  spinal  araclxnoid  extending  to  a 
point  opposite  the  second  bone  of  the  sacrum.  Numer- 
ous strong  ligaments  are  shown  afiixing  the  dura  mater 
to  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  spinal  colunni,  oppo- 
site the  second  portion  of  the  sacrum.  Three  distinct, 
slender  ligaments  proceed  to  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  pieces  of  the  sacrum.  (Hilton.)  The  fact  that 
the  spinal  membranes  extend  downward  as  far  as  the 
second  piece  of  the  sacrum,  is  well  shown  in  the  cut 
(Fig.  796).  In  one  of  Mr.  Hilton's  cases  death  re- 
sulted from  pyiemia  (pyannic  pneumonia),  although 
the  bed-sore  had  reached  the  interior  of  the  vertebral 
canal,  and  involved  the  membranes  of  the  s^jjual  mar- 


Fig.  79ii 


row, 


Of  the  ichorous  form  of  ascending  meningitis,  MM. 
Lisfranc  and  Baillarger  have  rci)orted  many  remark- 
able examples.  In  this  aftectiou,  it  is  found  that  a 
puriform,  grayish,  acrid,  and  fetid  liipiid  steeps  the 
spinal  meninges  and  the  cord  itself;  sometimes  only  the  lower  part,  some- 
times the  whole  cord  is  bathed  in  this  liquid,  which,  occasionally,  is  also  found 


To  illustrate  the  penetration 
of  ihe  sacral  canal  l>y  bed-sores, 
and  the  occurrence  of  fatal 
spinal  meningitis  therefrom. 
(Hilton.) 


'  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  March,  1S59,  pp.  244,  245. 

»  Op.  cit.,  pp.  213,  214.  3  Op.  cit.,  p.  43. 
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at  tlie  base  of  the  enceplialoti,  us  likewise  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  in  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius,  and  even  in  the  lateriil  ventricles.  At  all  these  points  in 
Buch  cases,  the  cerebral  substance  is  discolored  on  its  surface  and  to  a  certain 
depth,  acquiring  a  slaty-bluish  tint,  whicli  is  a  product  of  imbibition,  mace- 
ration, and  dyeing.  (Charcot.)  When  ichorous  cerebral  meningitis  has  a 
sacral  bed-sore  for  its  starting-point,  the  slaty  hue,  but  more  pronounced,  is 
found  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  grows  more  stronglv 
marked  as  one  approaches  the  bed-sore  which  has  opened  the  sacral  canal. 
Simple,  purulent,  ascending  meningitis,  however,  is  not  attended  with  this 
l»cculiar  discoloration  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  this  point, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one. 

Pathogeny. — From  the  foregoing  exposition  of  whatever  facts  are  known 
concerning  the  variety  of  sphacelus  in  question  (that  is,  concerning  the  acute, 
sacral  eschar,  etc.),  it  is  evident  that  the  patient's  position,  or  pressure,  is 
never  the  chief  cause  of  its  production,  and  that  in  some  cases  pressure  does 
not  assist  at  all  in  originating  it. 

It  also  appears  that  its  causation  in  no  way  depends  upon  paralysis  of 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion  ;  for,  in  a  case  where  the  iirst  lumbar  ver- 
tebra was  fractured  (it  is  related  on  page  836),  a  sacral  eschar  appeared  early 
and  progressed  steadily  until  it  produced  fatal  exhaustion,  although  there 
was  no  paral^'sis  whatever  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion.  Other  exam- 
ples of  similar  import  have  likewise  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  the  acute  bed-sore  does  not  arise  from  vaso- 
motor paralysis  (that  is,  from  paral3'sis  of  the  bloodvessels) ;  for,  in  the  hemi- 
paraplegia  which  ensues  when  one  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord  is  divided, 
the  eschar  never  appears  on  the  side  of  the  sacrum,  or  in  the  lower  extre- 
mity, where  the  vaso-motor  paralysis  is  to  be  found,  but  on  the  side  of  the 
sacrum,  or  in  the  lower  extremity,  where  vaso-motor  paralysis  does  not  exist. 
The  inference  is,  of  course,  conclusive. 

Finally,  the  kind  of  sphacelus  in  question  does  not  result  from  the  mere 
absence  of  nerve-action ;  for,  in  several  cases  of  shot  and  other  fractures  of 
the  vertebrae  (related  above),  in  which  the  spinal  cord  was  partially  or  com- 
pletely divided,  no  bed-sores  appeared,  although  the  patients  survived  their 
injuries  several,  and,  in  some  instances,  many  days.  The  soldier  whose  verte- 
bral fracture  is  represented  by  Fig.  784  (p.  777),  survived  a  complete  division 
of  the  spinal  cord  for  twenty-nine  days,  and  yet  no  bed-sore  presented  itself. 
Ilutin's  patient  lived  fourteen  years — although  the  right  half  of  the  cauda 
equina  had  been  divided  by  a  small-arm  missile  near  its  commencement,  the 
left  half  displaced  by  it,  and  its  substance  much  disorganized — and  ultimately 
died  of  Bright's  disease.  But  examples  almost  without  number  can  readily 
be  adduced  to  show  that  the  si)inal  cord  may  be  divided,  either  partially  or 
completely,  without  the  supervention  of  bed-sores,  however  long  the  sur\ival 
be  protracted. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  perusing  the  cases  of  spinal  injury  wdiere  acute  bed- 
sores, or  analogous  sphacelations,  did  appear,  and  where  the  condition  of  the 
cord  revealed  by  post-mortem  examination  is  described  with  sufficient  minute- 
ness, we  generally  lind  it  distinctly  stated,  either  that  the  cord  was  suftering 
from  active  mecluuiical  irritation  elfected  by  the  displaced  and  fractured  ver- 
tebne,  or  by  the  extravasation  of  blood,  or  that  the  cord-substance  had  under- 
gone certain  clianges  which  we  know  result  fi'om  the  inllammatory  process,  or 
that  the  spinal  membranes  were  intlamed.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  shot-fracture 
of  the  spinal  colunm,  represented  by  Fig.  783  (p.  777),  in  which  the  missile 
divided  the  sj)ii)al  cord  and  lodged  in  the  spinal  canal  opposite  the  lifth  dorsal 
vertebra,  a  sacral  eschar  ai»i)eared  :  two  weeks  afterwards  "sloughing  of  the 
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lower  extreinitics"  was  noted ;  after  another  month,"  sloughing  extending"  was 
part  of  the  record  made  ;  and  six  weeks  after  that, death  from  exhaustion  ensued. 
At  the  autopsy  it  was  found,  not  only  that  the  sj)inal  cord  was  severed,  and 
that  the  missile  lay  in  the  spinal  canal,  hut  also  that  the  upper  section  of  the 
spinal  cord  was  "  nnich  softened,"  that  is,  exhihited  a  change  w^iich,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  douhtless  inilannnatory.  Most  of  tiiese  particulai's 
are  taken  from  the  ^ledical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
First  Surgical  Volume,  p.  440,  where  the  case  is  fully  reported.  Many  similar 
instances  have  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages,  where  acute  sacral 
eschars  or  other  s}»haeelations  of  an  analogous  character  were  attended  with 
either  an  active  mechanical  irritation  or  a  positive  inflammation  of  the  cord- 
substance,  as  was  proved  by  post-mortem  examination.  On  the  whole,  then, 
the  dominant  and  ever-present  fact  in  such  cases  is  the  active  irritation  of  a 
more  or  less  extensive  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  mostly  shows  itself, 
anatomically,  by  tlie  changes  that  characterize  inflammation  of  the  cord-sub- 
stance (myelitis),  and,  clinically,  l)y  the  outward  phenomena  or  sj'mptoms  that 
arise  from  this  lesion.  Moreover,  this  conclusion  is  in  strict  conformity  with 
•the  results  of  experiments  on  animals,  which  show  that  in  them  the  develoi> 
ment  of  gangrenous  ulcerations  over  the  sacrum  does  not  supervene  on  ordinary 
sections  of  the  cord,  but  only  in  cases  where  inflammation  occurs  in  the  cord- 
substance  or  membranes  around  the  traumatic  lesion.  So  much  concerning 
the  pathogeny  of  this  most  troublesome  and  destructive  disorder  appears 
certain. 

But  it  is  not  probable  that  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  are 
eipially  liable,  when  excited  by  irritation  or  inflammation,  to  provoke  the 
develoi:)ment  of  acute  bed-sores.  The  great  frequency  of  this  accident  in 
eases  of  htematomyelia,  and  of  acute  central  m3'elitis,  where  the  lesion  occu- 
pies chiefly  the  central  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  seems  to  designate  the  gray 
♦substance  as  playing  a  predominant  part  in  this  respect.  (Charcot.)  This 
power  is  doubtless  shared  also  by  the  posterior  white  fasciculi,  for  ^I,  Char- 
cot has  shown  that  irritation  of  certain  parts  of  these  fasciculi  has  the  eftect 
of  determining  the  production,  not  only  of  various  cutaneous  eruptions,  but 
likewise  of  dermal  necrosis  with  deep  ulceration.^ 

Furthermore,  it  is  perfectly  established  that  traumatism  of  the  cauda 
equina,  and  other  irritative  lesions  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  may  give  rise  to 
an  acute  bed-sore,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  sphacelation  of  the  integuments  in 
their  terminal  areas,  on  the  other  hand.  The  illustrative  examples  presented 
above  make  this  point  quite  clear;  and  there  are  many  other  examples  on 
record.  Perhaps,  irritative  lesions  of  the  spinal  ganglia  of  the  nervi  sympa- 
thici,  too,  may  sometimes  determine  the  rapid  formation  of  eschars.  But  on 
this  point  we  need  more  light  to  be  thrown  by  clinical  and  pathological 
observations,  as  well  as  by  experiments  on  animals. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  essential  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord,  of  the  cauda 
equina,  or  of  the  peripheral  nerves  in  general,  which  determines  the  develop- 
ment of  acute  bed-sores  and  of  other  analogous  sphacelations  of  the  integu- 
ment, w^e  are  still  in  the  dark,  at  least  as  far  as  any  positive  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  concerned.  But,  after  all,  it  may  in  time  yet  be  demonstrated 
that  there  really  are  trophic  nerves,  as  Samuel  has  supposed,  and  that  the 
pathological  excitation  of  these  nerve-tilaments,  whether  it  be  eflected  in  the 
spinal  cord,  or  in  the  cauda  equina,  or  in  the  trunks  of  other  peripheral 
nerves,  is  attended  by  the  formation  of  tegumentary  eschars  in  the  areas 
where  the  disordered  nerve-lilaments  terminate,  and  over  whose  nutrition  they 
preside. 

»  Op.  cit.,  pp.  52,  73,  74. 
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]^ro(jnosis. — Xuuropatliic  bed-sores,  and  neuropathic  sphacelations  in  gen- 
eral, never  bode  any  good.  Still,  they  ]iortend  more  of  evil  Avhen  they  api»ear 
in  the  course  of  some  affections,  than  they  do  ^vhen  they  appear  in  the  course 
of  others.  For  instance,  a  sacral  eschar  very  seldom  i)resents  itself  in  a  case 
of  injury  or  disease  of  the  brain  which  is  to  have  a  favorable  termination ; 
its  apjiearance  in  such  cases,  therefore,  constitutes  a  ni(»st  inauspicious  si«rn. 
AVe  might  in  fact  call  it  sphacelus  07ninosus,  the  onunoii.'i  bed-sore,  by  way  of 
distinction.  (Charcot.')  Tliis  accident,  I  repeat,  rarely  proves  deceptive  in 
cerebral  injuries  and  diseases ;  and  inasmuch  as  its  existence  may  be  discerned 
from  its  very  incipiency,  it  becomes  of  great  value,  especially  in  doubtful 
cases.  The  only  prognostic  sign  that  can  at  all  rival  it  in  cases  of  sudden 
hemiplegia,  according  to  M.  Charcot,  is  a  very  marked  fall  of  the  central 
temperature  below  the  normal,  occurring  at  the  outset  of  an  attack.  Thus, 
the  vesicular  and  bulh^e  which  are  the  precursors  of  neuropathic  sphacelus 
will,  from  their  first  appearance  on  the  scene,  enable  us  to  form  a  prognosis 
with  certainty  in  such  instances. 

But,  in  spinal  injuries  and  diseases,  recoveiy  may  yet  take  place  after  neu- 
ropathic bed-sores  have  appeared.  Many  such  examples  are  on  record,  and  • 
almost  every  experienced  surgeon  has  witnessed  several.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  phenomena  which  portend  an  unfavorable  issue  for  the  neuro- 
pathic sphacelations  which  result  from  spinal  injury.  These  signs  of  impend- 
ing evil  are  the  following :  (1)  An  early  appearance  of  such  sphacelations — 
that  is,  their  occurrence  before  the  pressure  resulting  from  the  patient's  pos- 
ture in  bed  has  had  sufficient  time  to  share  in  their  causation ;  (2)  Their 
api»earance  in  parts  where  pressure  has  had  A-ery  little,  or  even  no  share  at 
all,  in  their  causation,  as,  for  example,  on  the  ankles,  legs,  inner  surface  of  the 
thighs,  etc. ;  (3)  Their  simultaneous  appearance  at  several  diiferent  points  on 
both  lower  extremities ;  (4)  Their  very  rapid  enlargement  on  tlie  one  hand, 
or  their  steady  enlargement  in  spite  of  treatment  on  the  other ;  (5)  The 
appearance  of  symptoms  denoting  that  septicfemia,  pyaemia,  or  ascending  sup- 
jiurative  meningitis  from  penetration  of  the  s[)inal  canal,  has  occurred — a  sign 
which  usually  denotes  that  the  end  is  not  far  otf.  In  a  case  reported  by  Mr. 
Hilton,^  where  a  sacral  eschar  reached  the  interior  of  the  vertebral  canal  and 
involved  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  marrow,  pyremia  also  supervened,  and 
caused  death  in  nine  days.  On  aiifopsii  the  whole  right  lung  was  found  pneu- 
monic, with  numerous,  wcll-deiined,  small  collections  of  pus  in  diiferent  parts 
of  it. 

Treatment. — The  causal  indications  should  be  sought  for  and  fulfilled  as  far 
as  possible.  To  this  end,  in  simple  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  spinal 
column,  reduction  should  be  effected,  for  thus  the  risk  of  mechanieal  irritation 
of  the  sjiinal  cord  or  its  membranes,  by  the  displaecd  vertcbne,  will  be  more 
or  less  considerably  lessened.  In  gunshot  and  other  compound  fractures  of  the 
spinal  column,  all  foreign  bodies  should  be  removed  from  the  wounds.  In  cases 
where  spinal  meningitis  or  myelitis  is  present  and  acting  as  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  bed-sores  or  sphacelations  (and  these  cases  form  a  numerous  class), 
potassium  iodide,  ten  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  fluid  extract  of  ergot,  one 
drachm  three  times  a  day,  should  be  administered.  When  ergot  has  lost  its 
effect,  belladonna  in  rather  large  doses  has  sometimes  been  exhibited  with 
benefit  in  cases  of  myelitis.  But  the  chief  internal  remedies  against  spinal 
congestion,  spinal  meningitis,  and  spinal  myelitis,  are  i>otassium  iodide  and 
ergot,  and  both  drugs  must,  as  a  rule,  be  given  in  full  or  even  excessive  doses, 
to  secure  their  good  effects  in  these  disorders.     I  advocate  the  trial  of  these 

[■  Cliarcot  uses  thf  toriii  tl<ntbiliis  inninosus.}  *  ()j,_  ^.it__  j,^  ^li). 
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remedies  in  bed-sores  and  other  spliacelations  of  spinal  origin,  not  only  on 
general  principles,  but  also  because,  in  several  instances  related  in  the  tore- 

foing  pages,  the  good  ettccts  of  these  remedies  were  co!ispicuf)iis  in  the  rajiid 
ealing  of  the  ulcers,  and  in  the  disa[»i>carance  of  the  other  s[iinal  symptoms. 

Although  the  jtrcssurc  resulting  from  the  patient's  j»ostnre  in  bed  is  never 
the  chief  cause  of  neuropathic  i)ed-sores,  we  should  always  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent its  occurrence,  or  mitigate  its  effects,  by  jilacing  the  jiatieiit  ujion  a  water- 
bed,  or  by  employing  the  various  expedients  which  were  mentioned  in  Vol.  11. 
(p.  307);  but,  if  possible,  a  water-bed  should  be  obtained  for  such  cases, 
because  no  expedient  or  combination  of  expedients  will  answer  the  purpose 
nearly  as  well.  The  integuments  on  the  sacrum  and  nates  should  be  kept 
dry  and  clean,  that  is,  unsoiled  with  decomposing  urine  and  feces ;  and  these 
parts,  in  bed-ridden  people,  should  be  sjionged  over  at  least  once  a  day  with 
diluted  alcohol  or  rectilied  spirit. 

But  when  the  eschar  or  sphacelus  apjiears  notwithstanding  these  measures, 
what  more  is  to  be  done  ?  The  indication  then  is  to  limit  the  extent  of  the 
slough,  as  much  as  possible,  by  restoring  or  invigorating  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  the  affected  parts.  There  are  two  procedures  for  fultilling  this  indi- 
cation, both  of  which  possess  great  value.  One  of  them  was  devised  by  M. 
Brown-Sequard,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  it  in  his  own  words : — 

"  I  have  tried,"  he  says,  "  to  prevent  or  cure  those  sloughs  which  are  an 
evident  result  of  the  disturbance  of  nutrition  due  to  an  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  bloodvessels,  by  acting  upon  the  bloodvessels  of  the  part  where 
the  sloughs  exist.  I  have  made  experiments  upon  animals,  showing  that 
by  applying  alternately  two  poultices,  one  of  pounded  ice,  the  other  a  very 
warm  bread  or  linseed  poultice,  there  is  a  very  rapid  cure  of  the  sloughs 
[when]  due  to  a  nervous  irritation.  Several  medical  men  have  already 
obtained  the  same  results  in  man  that  I  have  obtained  in  animals,  by  follow- 
ing the  plan  of  treatment  that  I  have  proposed.  The  pounded  ice,  kept  in  a 
bladder,  is  to  be  applied  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  the  warm  poultice  for 
an  hour  or  two,  or  even  a  longer  period.  ...  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
that,  in  cases  where  a  slough  is  begiiming,  its  progress  will  always  be  stopped 
by  the  means  I  propose."* 

The  other  method  is  that  of  galvanism,  which  was  first  suggested  and 
employed  by  Dr.  Crussel,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  as  follows :  A  thin  silver 
plate,  no  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper,  is  to  be  cut  so  as  to  tit  the  exact  size  and 
shape  of  the  bed-sore.  A  zinc  plate  of  about  the  same  size  is  connected  with 
the  silver  plate  by  a  fine  silver  or  copper  wire,six  or  eight  inehes  in  length.  The 
silver  plate  is  then  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  bed-sore,  and  the  zinc 
plate  on  some  part  of  the  skin  above  it — a  piece  of  chamois-leather,  soaked  iu 
vinegar,  intervening,  which,  however,  must  be  kept  moist,  or  there  will  be  little 
or  no  action  of  the  battery.  Within  a  few  hours  the  beneficial  effect  becomes 
perceptible ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  the  cure  is  in  most  cases  i-omplete.  In  a 
few  instances  a  longer  time  is  required.  '•  I  have  fret[uently  seen,"  Professor 
Wm.  A.  Hammond  says,^  "  bed-sores  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
half  an  inch  deep,  heal  entirely  over  in  forty-eight  houi"s."  ^Ir.  Spencer 
Wells  states  that  he  has  often  witnessed  large  ulcei*s  covered  by  granulations 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  completely  filled  up  and  cicatrization  begun 
in  forty-eight  hours,  under  this  treatment ;  and  that  it  is  the  best  of  all 
methods  for  treating  ulcers  of  indolent  character,  and  bed-sores.  Professor 
Hammond  further  states :  "  During  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  employetl  it 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  treatment  of  bed-sores  caused  by  disease  of  the  spinal 

'  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Central  Nervons  System,  etc.,  pp.  260,  261. 
*  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  1881,  p.  453. 
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cord,  and  witli  scarcely  a  failure — indeed,  I  may  say  without  any  failure 
except  in  two  cases  where  deej»  sinuses  liud  fonned  wliich  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  ai)j>ai'atus.""'  If  this  jtlan  of  treatment  should  prove  equally 
successful  in  other  hands,  a  large  share  of  the  mortality  which  arises  from 
6j)inal  injuries  may  be  avoided. 

In  the  absence  of  ice,  M.  Brown-Sequard's  method  may  be  employed  Ijy 
alternately  applying  to  the  bed-sores  sponges,  one  of  which  is  saturated  with 
hot  water  and  the  other  wdth  cold  water.  This  should  Ije  done  several 
times  every  day,  for  live  or  ten  minutes  at  a  time;  tlie  effect  is  to  increase  the 
vascular  activity  of  the  part,  and  to  promote  granulation. 

Disorders  of  the  Urinary  Organs  arising  from  Lesions  of  the  Spinal 

Cord. 

Disorders  of  the  urinary  bladder,  the  ureters,  and  the  kidneys,  result  from 
lesions  of  the  spinal  cord — from  the  so-called  idiopathic,  as  well  as  from  the 
ti'aumatic  aft'ections  of  that  organ — with  even  greater  frequence  than  the  bed- 
sores and  other  neuropathic  sphacelations  wdiich  have  just  been  described ; 
for,  while  the  tegumentary  eschars  that  arise  from  spinal  lesions  are  always 
attended  by  more  or  less  important  disorders  of  the  urinary  organs,  the  latter 
not  unfrequently  present  themselves  in  cases  w^here  the  spinal  cord  is  injured 
or  diseased,  without  the  fellowship  of  the  former.  Moreover,  these  urinary 
affections  very  often  aid  materially  in  producing  death,  and,  not  unfrequentl}', 
are  the  chief  or  even  the  sole  proximate  cause  of  a  fatal  issue,  in  such  cases. 
These  disorders,  therefore,  possess  a  degree  of  importance  which  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  tlie  neuropathic  lesions  of  the  integuments  which  have  just 
been  discussed ;  and  they  likewise  should  be  attentively  considered  in  this 
place. 

The  urinary  affections  that  result  from  lesions  of  the  spinal  marrow  are 
quite  diversified,  but  may  all  be  embraced  and  arranged  under  the  following 
heads :  (1)  Paralysis  of  the  bladder ;  (2)  Alterations  of  the  urinary  secretion  ; 
(3)  Inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  of  the  ureters,  and  of  the  bladder. 

Paralysis  of  the  Bladder. — Inasmuch  as  the  muscular  apj)aratus  belong- 
ing to  the  urinary  bladder  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  namely,  (1)  that  which 
is  employed  to  retain  the  urine  in  the  organ,  consisting  of  the  sphinctei' 
vesicae  muscle,  and  (2)  that  wdiich  is  used  to  expel  the  urinary  secretion  from 
the  organ,  consisting  of  the  detrusor  urince  muscle ;  and,  inasmuch  as  each 
of  these  muscles  has  a  distinct  reflex  motor  centre  in  the  spinal  cord,  upon 
which  its  action  or  inaction  depends,  there  are  two  distinct  forms  of  vesical 
paralysis,  one  of  which  is  manifested  by  retention.,  and  the  other  by  inconti- 
nence of  urine. 

The  reflex  motor  centre  of  the  detrusor  urina>,  according  to  Dr.  Bramwell,' 
is  situated  in  the  segments  of  the  spinal  cord  M'hich  correspond  to  the  3d, 
4th,  and  5th  sacral  nerves,  and  the  normally  contracted  state  of  the  sphinctci* 
vesicae  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  tonic  centre  which  is  situated  in  the  segments 
of  the  cord  corresponding  to  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  sacral  nerves.  The  reflex 
motor  centres  of  these  muscles  are  not  only  (piite  distinct  in  the  anatomical 
sense,  but  they  are  likewise  completely  antagonistic  in  their  motor  action. 
The  mechanism  of  normal'  micturition,  then,  appears  to  be  as  follows : 
1.  When  the  bladder  becomes  full  enough,  the  sensory  nerve-filaments  in  its 

1  Ibid.,  p.  453. 

«  Diseases  of  the  Sjanal  Cord,  pp.  117-110.     New  York.  1882. 
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mucous  membrane  are  stimulated,  and  an  impression  is  conve3''ed  alonff  tlie 
sensory  nerves  to  tlie  reflex  centres  for  the  detrusor  and  sj.liincter  muscles  in 
the  spinal  cord,  and  to  the  sensorium.  2.  As  a  result  of  the  sensory  im]»re8- 
sion  conveyed  to  the  brain,  the  desire  to  urinate  is  experienced.  3.  As  a 
result  of  the  inii)ulse  carried  to  the  reflex  motor  centres  in  the  sjdnal  cord, 
the  action  of  the  detrusor  centre  is  excited,  while  the  action  of  the  sj)hincter 
centre  is  inhibited.  If  the  circumstances  for  urination  be  favorable,  an 
impulse  is  sent  from  the  brain  by  the  will  to  the  tonic  centre  for  the 
sphincter,  inhibiting  its  action,  and  causing  the  sphincter  muscle  to  relax ; 
also  to  the  centre  for  the  detrusor  uriufe,  strengthening  the  excitation  of 
that  muscle  to  contract,  which  has  already  been  aroused  by  the  reflex  impulse 
from  the  bladder.  In  health,  all  these  processes  are  simultaneously  accom- 
plished, and  the  result  is  micturition.  When,  howev^er,  the  circumstances 
are  not  convenient  for  performing  the  act,  it  can  be  delayed  or  prevented 
(rt)  by  voluntarily  inhibiting  the  motor  centre  for  the  detrusor  urina3 ;  {h)  by 
causing  the  urethral  muscles  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  contract,  likewise 
by  an  eftbrt  of  the  will ;  and,  (c)  possibly,  by  strengthening  the  tonic  centi-e 
for  the  sphincter  vesicae,  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time.  (Bram- 
well.)  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  three  distinct  sets  of  nerves  arc  always 
concerned  in  the  act  of  voluntary  micturition,  namely,  (1)  a  set  by  which 
tlie  detrusor  urinse  muscle  is  automatically  operated ;  (2)  a  set  by  which  the 
sphincter  vesicae  is  also  operated  automatically  ;  and  (3)  the  conducting  fibres 
of  the  spinal  cord  through  which  the  sentient  being  is  enabled  to  perceive 
the  need  of  micturating,  and  to  send  the  mandate  of  the  will  down  to  mic- 
turate at  once  or  to  postpone  the  act,  as  cii'cumstances  may  determine. 
Moreover,  these  physiological  data  can  all  be  usefully  employed  in  diagnos- 
ticating the  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  spinal  column. 

There  are  two  forms  of  retention  of  urine  which  arise  from  lesions  of  the 
spinal  cord.  In  one  of  them,  the  conducting  paths  in  the  cord  alone  are  at 
fault,  for  the  reflex  motor  centres  which  determine  the  action  of  the  vesical 
muscles  are  not  affected.  In  such  a  case,  the  patient  cannot  micturate  volun- 
tarily, because  the  mandates  of  the  will  are  not  conveyed  by  the  conducting 
fibres  of  the  cord  down  to  the  motor  centres  for  the  vesical  muscles.  In  such 
a  case,  too,  the  bladder  will  continue  to  empty  itself  automatically  from  time 
to  time ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  quantity  of  urine  collected  in  the  viscus 
becomes  suflicient  to  excite  reflex  contraction  of  the  detrusor  urinre  muscle, 
with  inhibition  of  the  sphincter  muscle's  tonic  centre,  evacuation  of  the 
viscus  ensues.  Examples  of  this  form  of  urinar}'  retention  are  not  unfre- 
quently  atibrded  by  lesions  of  the  spinal  coi-d  occurring  in  the  cervical  or 
dorsal  regions,  when  the  nerve-injury  is  restricted  to  the  site  of  the  lesions 
themselves,  and  when,  consequently,  the  reflex  motor  centres  for  the  vesical 
muscles  are  imaflected.  In  such  cases,  the  act  of  urination  usually  occui's 
without  the  patient's  knowledge,  as  well  as  without  his  consent.  In  the 
other  form  of  urinary  retention,  the  difficulty  arises  fronj  the  fact  that  the 
reflex  motor  centre  for  the  detrusor  urinai  has  ceased  to  act,  while  the  tonic 
centre  for  the  sphincter  still  continues  to  work,  that  is,  from  the  fact  that  the 
detrusor  muscle  is  paralyzed  while  the  sphincter  is  not  paralyzed.  In  exam- 
ples of  the  first-mentioned  form  of  urinary  retention,  catheterization  may  be 
unnecessary,  and  it  is  perhaps  from  his  experience  with  this  class  of  cases  that 
Mr.  Hutchinson'  has  been  led  to  think  that  catheterization  is  umiecessary  in 
all'cases  of  spinal  injury  above  the  loins,  unless  vesical  hypei*5.vsthesia  be  also 
present.  In  the  other  form  of  urinary  retention,  however,  that  in  which  the 
detrusor  muscle  is  paralyzed  while  the  sphincter  continues  in  a  state  of  tonic 

■  Loudou  Hospital  Ki-ports,  vol.  iii.  1866. 
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contraction,  catheterization  performed  at  suitable  intervals  is  always  neces- 
sary, and  must  never  be  ne^Hected  ;  in  fact,  the  o})eration  is  indispensable  in 
such  cases,  for,  if  it  be  not  }ierformed,  the  urinary  secretion  will  continue  to 
accumulate  in  the  viscus,  until  it  becomes  distended  even  to  the  point  of 
bursting.  I  have  myself  seen  more  than  one  case,  in  civil  as  well  as  in 
military  practice,  of  vesical  paralysis  arising  from  spinal  injury,  in  which, 
from  want  of  catheterization,  the  bladder  became  so  much  distended  as  to 
cause  a  notable  tumefaction,  discerniltle  on  external  examination,  and  in 
which,  on  introducing  a  flexible  instrument,  a  great  (piantity  of  urine,  an 
ordinary  chamber  utensil  more  than  half  full,  or  considerably  more  than 
half  a  gallon,  was  withdrawn,  and  that,  too,  when  there  were  no  signs  of 
urinary  overflow  present.  Inasmuch  as  these  two  forms  of  urinary  retention 
are  clinically  distinguishable  from  each  other  only  by  experimentally  ascer- 
taining whether  re&ex  motor  action  can  be  excited  in  the  detrusor  muscle, 
the  safest  course  for  the  surgeon  to  pursue,  in  both  forms,  is  to  draw  ott'  the 
water  at  suitable  intervals  with  a  perfectl}'  clean,  flexible  instrument. 

Incontinence  of  urine ^  when  it  results  directly  from  injury  or  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord,  is  always  due  to  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  that  is,  to 
functional  inactivity  or  destruction  of  the  tonic  centre  in  the  cord  upon  wliich 
the  contraction  of  its  flbres,  and  the  closure  of  the  urethral  orifice  of  the 
bladder,  entirely  depend.  Paral^'sis  of  the  sphincter  vesicae  arising  from 
destruction  of  its  reflex  centre,  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  paralysis 
of  the  detrusor  urinte,  because  its  reflex  centre  is  also  destroyed.  These  reflex 
centres  may  be  directly  destroyed  by  injuries,  e.  g.^  by  fractures  or  disloca- 
tions of  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  or  by  hemorrhage  into  or  inflammation  of  the 
cord-substance.  But,  as  already  intimated,  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  vesicae 
is  very  rare  per  se.  It  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by  paralysis  of  the  de- 
trusor muscle,  and  by  paralysis  of  the  rectum. 

Interruptions  of  the  conducting  parts  to  and  from  the  brain,  in  the  spinal 
cord  above  the  reflex  centres  for  the  vesical  muscles,  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  spinal  injuries.  When  the  lesion  of  the  cord  is  suddenly  produced, 
it  may  be  accompanied  by  a  concussion  of  the  cord  which  temporarily  arrests 
the  reflex  motor  functions  of  all  the  segments  situated  below  the  lesion, 
including  of  course  the  urinary  centres.  In  chronic  cases,  the  effect  of  the 
rachidian  lesion  varies  with  its  position  and  extent.  When  the  sensory  con- 
ductors or  sensory  perceptive  centres  only  are  affected,  the  desire  to  urinate 
is  not  perceived ;  the  reflex  arc  is  uninjured,  and,  as  soon  as  the  bladder  lie- 
comes  sufficiently  distended  with  urine,  it  is  unconsciously  evacuated.  It, 
therefore,  should  be  remembered  that  the  involuntary  discharge  of  urine  and 
feces,  in  cases  of  paraplegia  op  coma,  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  paralysis 
of  the  bladder  or  rectum. 

When  the  motor  and  inhibitory  conducting  fibres  of  the  cord  alone  are 
interrupted,  the  desire  to  urinate  is  perceived,  but  the  act  itself  takes  place 
quite  independently  of  volition.  It  can  neither  be  assisted  nor  deferred  by 
any  effort  of  the  will  in  such  cases. 

Concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  especially  when  the  lower  part  of  it  alone  is 
affected,  may  be  attended  by  paralysis  of  the  detrusor  nniscle,  indicated  by 
retention  of  urine,  when  no  other  portion  of  the  nuiscular  system  appears  to 
be  paralyzed. 

Concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  wdien  severe  enough  to  produce  paraplegia 
(that  is,  botli  voluntary-motor  and  sensory  paralysis  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
body),  may  aLso  suppress  for  a  time  the  reflex  motor  functions  of  the  urinary 
centres,  as  well  iis  the  conductiufj  functions  of  the  rachidian  fibres;  and  then 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  with  incontinence  of  urine,  will  also  be 
present. 
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Congestion  of  the  si)inal  cord  coming  on  some  days,  it  may  be,  after  falls 
or  blows  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  colunni,  sometimes  causes  paralysis 
of  the  detrusor  muscle,  with  retention  of  urine,  when  no  such  paralysis  fol- 
lowed the  injury. 

Myelitis  causes  incontinence  of  urine  because  it  destroys  the  tonic  centre 
for  the  sphincter  vesicee,  and  thus  paralyzes  that  muscle,  as  well  as  the 
sphincter  ani,  etc. 

Alterations  of  the  urinary  secretion  very  often  arise  from  injuries  and" 
diseases  of  the  si)inal  cord.  Briefly  stated,  these  alterations  consist  of  alka- 
linity, which  is  often  excessive  ;  of  the  i»rcsence  of  an  abnormally  great  (pian- 
tity  of  the  phosphates ;  and  of  the  existence,  in  the  urine,  of  blood,  pus,  and 
mucus.  Occasionally  the  urinary  secretion  is  entirely  suppressed  in  such  in- 
stances. 

It  has  long  been  noticed  by  surgeons  that,  after  fractures  of  the  vertebral 
column  with  consecutive  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  composition  of  the 
urine  very  frequently  and  very  rai)idly  becomes  altered.  In  almost  all  cases 
of  traumatic  myelitis,  it  soon  i)resents  a  remarkal)le  alkalinity.  I  have  also 
reported  two  cases  of  spinal  injury  with  marked  displacement  between  the 
iifth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrse,  and  paraplegia,  in  which  it  was  observed 
on  the  second  day  after  the  acci(lent  that  the  urine  wdien  Avithdrawn  by 
catheterization  had  a  strongly  ammoniacal  odor,  that  is,  was  strongly  alkaline, 
although  that  operation  had  been  thoroughly  performed  as  often  as  needful 
ever  since  the  accidents.  A  great  many  cases  have  likewise  been  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  [)ages,  in  which,  soon  after  the  reception  of  spinal  injuries,  the 
urinary  secretion  was  found  to  be  alkaline  instead  of  acid.  8ir  B.  (J.  Brodie' 
especially  called  attention  to  the  characteristics  presented  by  the  urine  in  the 
case  of  persons  stricken  with  traumatic  paraplegia.  He  observed  the  urine 
to  be  alkaline,  and  to  exhale  a  fetid,  ammoniacal  odor  at  the  moment  of  emis- 
sion, on  the  second,  on  the  third,  and  on  the  eighth  day.  Soon  afterward, 
this  secretion  contained  blood-clots,  muco-purulent  matter,  and  deposits  of 
aramoniaco-magnesian  phosphates.  It  would  be  easy  to  collect  from  authors 
of  repute  a  very  great  number  of  analogous  cases.  I  shall  mention  but  two 
additional  observations. 

Diipuytren  pointed  out  that,  in  cases  of  spinal  fracture  with  lesion  of  the  cord,  the 
catheter  when  allowed  to  remain  in  order  to  guard  against  retention  quickly  became 
coated  with  a  calcareous  incrustation. 

Mr.  Shaw*  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  had  fracture  of  a  dorsal  vertebra  and 
complete  paraplegia,  caused  by  falling  from  a  tree.  Extensive  sloughs  formed  on  the 
nates,  but  they  healed,  and  he  appeared  to  be  recovering  with  paralysis,  after  survivin" 
eight  months.  During  most  of  this  time  his  water  flowed  continuously  into  a  urinal, 
and  the  catheter  was  not  used.  Eventually,  however,  his  urine  became  turbid  and 
fetid  ;  and  he  died  with  symptoms  of  aggravated  disease  of  the  bladder.  The  autopsy 
revealed  a  di^-olored  and  shreddy  state  of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane,  with  live 
phosphatic  calculi  as  large  as  pigeons'  eggs, and  coated  with  mucus,  in  the  bladder; 
also  phosphatic  calculi  were  found  impacted  in  the  calices,  and  lying  loose  in  the  pelvis, 
of  each  kidney. 

The  alkaline  and  phosphatic  characters  of  the  urine  are  met  with  in  lesions 
of  the  spinal  cord  so  constantly,  that  their  presence  must  be  mainly  due  to 
the  operation  of  some  single  cause  whirh  acts  etiiciently  in  nearly  all  the 
cases.  Some  hold  that  this  condition  of  the  urine  is  caused  principally  by 
the  introduction  of  septic  matters  from  without  into  the  bladder.     But  this 

'  Meilicn-Chiruiirical  Transactious,  183(3,  p,  148. 

2  Holmes's  Systtui  of  sJurgery,  vol.  ii.  p,  401,  2d  ed. 
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ox]»laiiation  utterly  fails  to  uccouiit  for  a  numerous  class  of  cases  in  which  no 
catlictors  excepting  those  perfectly  free  from  septic  matters  are  employed,  or 
in  whieli  the  urine  is  found  to  be  ammoniacal  and  phosphatic  on  the  very 
iirst  occasion  that  the  catheter  is  introduced,  or  in  which  catheterization  is 
not  employed  at  all  from  Iirst  to  last,  and  still  the  urine  is  ammoniacal  ami 
phosphatic.  Moreover,  the  use  of  catheters,  and  bougies,  and  sounds  is  a 
common  thing  in  the  practice  of  surgery,  and  yet  no  such  effects  appear  in 
any  other  class  of  cases.  I  liave  no  doubt  that  these  effects  mainly  arise 
from  neurotrophic  or  neuropathic  disturbance  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder, 
as  was  originally  pointed  out  by  M.  Brown-Sequard,  The  sanguinolent 
or  muco-purulent  qualities  of  the  urine,  in  such  cases,  result  directly  from 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  I  have  also  seen 
some  cases  belonging  to  this  category  in  which  the  quantity  of  the  urinary 
secretion  was  much  increased  above  the  normal. 

Finally,  excess  of  phosphates  occurs  in  many  cases  of  cord-disease,  inde- 
pendently of  bladder-paralysis  (as  is  generally  known  and  admitted) ;  I,  there- 
fore, claim  that  the  neutral  or  alkaline  condition  of  the  urinary  secretion, 
with  its  remarkable  proneness  to  speedily  decompose,  Avhich  is  often  witnessed 
in  the  same,  as  "well  as  in  analogous  cases,  also  occurs  independently  of 
bladder-paralysis,  and,  like  the  former,  results  from  the  rachidian  lesion,  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbance  it  effects  in  the  working  of  the  kidneys.  In 
this  way  alone  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  the  strongly  ammoniacal  odor 
perceived  at  the  moment  of  emission,  in  urine  that  contains  neither  mucus 
nor  pus,  which  I  have  observed  in  at  least  one  instance  of  traumatic  para- 
plegia arising  from  displacement  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae,  in  less  than 
thirty  hours  after  the  accident,  when  the  subject  (a  man)  was  previously  in 
perfect  health,  and  when  it  was  not  possible  for  the  kidneys  or  bladdei-  to 
have  sustained  any  direct  injury.  The  urinary  secretion  became  abnormal  in 
this  case,  in  consequence  of  the  morbid  excitation  of  the  spinal  cord  which 
was  produced  l>y  the  injury. 

Inflammation  of  the  Urinary  Organs. — As  we  have  seen  that  important 
alterations  of  the  urinary  secretion  very  often  result  from  injuries  and  diseases 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  as  we  have  found  that  acute  bed-sores  and  other  neuro- 
pathic sphacelations  of  the  integuments  not  unfrequently  arise  from  the  same 
causes,  so  also  we  shall  find  that  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  and  of  the 
ureters,  and  of  the  bladder,  or  rather  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines 
these  organs,  often  has  an  identical  origin. 

This  form  of  renal  and  vesical  inflammation  is  a  very  important  disorder, 
because  (1)  it  gives  much  trouble  to  patients  and  their  attendants,  and  (2)  it 
very  often  proves  fatal ;  for,  as  Mr.  Bryant  justly  remarks,  when  death 
occurs  as  a  result  of  injury  to  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine,  suppuration  of 
the  kidneys,  cystitis,  and  bed-sores,  are  the  most  common  proximate  causes 
thereof.* 

M.  Brown-Sequard  first  called  attention  to  the  neuropathic  origin  of  this 
highly  destructive  form  of  renal  and  vesical  inflammation.  In  1858,  he 
said  : — 

"Another  morbid  change  due  to  a  mechanical  excitation  of  the  spinal  cord  may 
cause  death  after  a  fracture  of  tiie  spine ;  it  is  the  aUeration  which  takes  phice  in  the 
kidneys  [and  bhidderj,  an  alteration  sometimes  amounting  to  a  real  inflammation.  We 
hardly  need  to  say  that  the  changes  in  the  urinary  secretion,  owing  or  not  to  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys,  also  the  lueraaturia,  and  the  alterations  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder,  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  spine,  are  morbid  phenomena  depending  upon 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  202. 
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an  irritation  of  tlic  spinal  cord,  ami  not  upon  a  paralysis  due  to  a  division  of  the  cord. 
For  on  the  one  hand,  a  [nu-re]  section  of  the  cord  is  never  followed  by  these  alterations 
in  the  kidneys  or  the  bladder  ;  and,  on  tht;  other  hand,  we  often  observe  these  altera- 
tions too  quickly  after  the  spine  has  been  fractured,  to  admit  that  they  are  due  to  a 
paralysis."' 

Ill  the  same  lecture  he  also  said: — 

"The  influence  of  a  mechanical  excitation  of  the  spinal  cord  by  a  piece  of  broken 
bone  [or  of  a  pathological  excitation  of  the  cord  by  an  inflammatory  process],  deserves 
the  full  attention  of  the  physiologist  and  the  practitionc-r.  Among  the  alterations  of 
nutrition,  ...  in  cases  of  that  kind,  we  will  parlicidarly  notice  the  sloughs  on  the 
sacrum,  and  the  various  morbid  changes  that  take  place  in  the  bladder  and  in  the 
urinary  secretion.  These  alterations  in  nutrition  and  secretion  are  certainly  frequt-nt 
causes  of  death  after  fractures  of  the  spine.  Theretbre,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  find  out  the  mode  of  production  of  these  morbid  changes,  and  to  try  to  prevent  or  to 
cure  them."* 

The  mode  of  caumtiov^  as  well  as  the  jj/ievomeua  of  the  renal  and  vesical 
inriammations  which  result  from  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  can  be  most  brietiy, 
as  well  as  clearly  set  forth,  by  presenting  a  few  examples ;  and  a  very  instruc- 
tive one  has  already  been  mentioned  on  page  741> : — 

A  young  infantry  soldier,  aged  19,  fractured  his  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  without  dis- 
placement, while  bathing  in  the  Arkansas  River,  by  diving  headforemost  into  shallow 
water,  and  immediately  became  paraplegic  from  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord.  Intra- 
thecal extravasation  of  blood  ensued,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  cord  showed  signs  of 
compression  arising  from  this  cause.  But  absorption  of  the  extravasated  blood  occurred, 
the  symptoms  of  paraplegia  gradually  passed  away,  and  in  eight  days  he  became  able 
to  pass  his  urine  without  a  catheter.  lie  continued  to  improve  during  the  next  four  or 
five  days,  until  traumatic  si)inal  meningitis  rather  suddenly  supervened,  its  invjision 
being  marked  by  chills  and  by  a  rise  in  the  body-heat.  Myelitis  followed.  In  two  or 
three  days  alterations  in  the  urinary  secretions  began  to  appear.  1  will  now  quote  the 
words  of  the  official  report :  "  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  urine  became  tui'bid." 
"  By  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  pulse  had  become  so  frequent  that  it  could  not  be 
counted,  the  bowels  were  loose,  the  urine  was  ammoniacal  and  thick  with  mucus."  •' A 
very  high  temperature  (105^)  followed.  The  patient  at  this  time  was  still  able  to  pass  his 
urine  without  a  catheter;  but  [hajmaturia  supervened  and],  on  the  21st,  this  instrument 
was  used  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  formation  of  clots  in  the  bladder.  The  patient 
also  suffered  from  decubitus  [bed-sores],  and,  by  the  24th,  his  stomach  became  so  irri- 
table as  to  retain  scarcely  anything.  On  the  day  following  his  a[)petite  was  entirely 
gone.  On  the  2Gth  the  temperature  was  91.8°.  He  died  at  noon  on  the  28th," 
twenty-five  days  after  the  accident,  and  ten  or  twelve  days  after  his  urine  first  bewan  to 
be  abnormal.  The  autopsy  revealed  the  following  urinary  lesions  :  "  The  kidneys  were 
enlarged  and  gorged  with  blood  ;  the  pelvis  of  tlie  left  being  filled  with  pus."  "  The 
ureters  were  very  dark,  and  one  of  them  contained  a  clot  at  the  entrance  of  the  bladder. 
The  walls  of  the  bladder  were  of  a  dark-purple  color,  inflamed,  and  thickened;  the 
mucous  membrane  being  absent  in  patches."'' 

The  urinary  lesion.s  in  this  case  did  not  arise  from  injury  (traumatism)  of 
the  kidneys  or  bladder,  for  the  urinary  discharge  did  not  present  any  morl>id 
a})pearaiices  until  a  fortnight  after  the  accident;  they  were  not  due  to  par- 
alysis of  the  bladder,  for  the  urinary  itaralysis  had  disappeared,  and  the  man 
had  passed  his  water  at  will  for  a  week  before  it  presented  any  abnormal 
change ;  they  were  not  caused  by  the  introduction  of  septic  matters  from 
Avithout,  because  catheterization  had  been  discontinued  for  a  week  before  '*  the 
urine  became  turbid,"  and  was  not  again  resorted  to  until  three  days  after- 
ward, when  htematuria  had  occurred,  and  the  urethral  outlet  of  the  bladtler 

I  Op.  cit..  p.  249.  i  Ibid.,  p.  24S. 

3  Circular  No.  3,  S.  G.  0.,  August  17,  1871,  pp.  129-131. 
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li;i(l  become  choked  witli  coat^iiliu  Tliere  remains,  then,  no  appreci:il)le  or 
licrcejitible  caiisr  whatever  for  the  remarkal)ly  iiiHamed  Htate  of  tlie  ki(hieys, 
ureters,  and  l)hidder,  which  the  autoi)sy  revealed  in  tliis  case,  ex(-ejitintr  the 
excitation  of  the  spinal  cord  ]>y  the  secondary  meningitis  and  myelitis,  which 
had  supervened  tw'o  or  three  days  before  the  urinary  secretion  "became  tur- 
bid." Thus,  it  is  sliown  that  the  urinary  lesions  in  this  case  had  a  neuro- 
jiathic  soun-e.  ^Moreover,  an  acute  bed-sore — that  is,  a  neuropathic  eschar — 
])resented  itself,  at  the  same  time,  over  the  sacrum,  in  tliis  patient;  this  cir- 
cumstance also  affords  presumptive  evidence  that  the  urinary  lesions  had  a 
similar  origin. 

The  urinary  lesions  api)ear  to  have  been  the  chief  jiroximate  cause  of  this 
patient's  death,  which  occurred  about  ten  days  after  the  signs  of  these  lesions 
tirst  became  visible.  This  neuropathic  nephritis  and  cystitis,  etc.,  therefore, 
ran  a  remarkably  rapid  course,  and  quickly  proved  fatal.  The  s\-mptoms 
]iresented  themselves  in  the  following  order :  On  the  first  day,  it  was  observed 
that  the  urinary  discharge  was  "turbid ;"  no  doubt  it  was  also  ammoniacal. 
Two  days  afterward,  it  was  remarked  that  the  urinary  discharge  was  highly 
"ammoniacal  and  thick  with  mucus,"  that  the  " bowels  were  loose,"  and  that 
great  prostration  with  "a  ver}'  high  temperature  (105^)"  was  also  present. 
After  still  another  day,  htematuria  supervened,  and  the  urethral  outlet  of  the 
bladder  becoming  plugged  with  clotted  blood,  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  a 
catheter.  On  the  same  day  it  was  noted  in  the  clinical  history  that  the  j^atient 
was  also  suffering  from  bed-sores.  In  three  days  more  tliere  was  extreme 
anorexia,  with  very  great  gastric  irritability;  and  in  four  days  after  that 
death  ensued.  This  pcracuie  inflammation  of  the  urinary  organs  wrought 
the  following  structural  changes :  The  kidneys  were  intensely  hypera'mic, 
and  therefore  enlarged,  while  the  pelvis  of  the  left  one  was  filled  with  puru- 
lent matter.  The  coats  of  the  bladder  were  intensely  inflamed,  dark -purple 
in  color,  and  thickened;  its  mucous  membrane  had  also  sloughed  oft" in  patches. 
The  ureters,  likewise,  were  very  dark  in  color  and  intensely  inflamed.  In 
consequence  of  these  structural  changes,  the  urinary  secretion  speedily  became 
loaded  with  muco-purulent  matter  and  blood.  The  ha?maturia  w' hich  occurred 
during  life  was  obviously  caused  by  the  rupture  of  the  over-distended  blood- 
vessels of  the  kidneys,  etc.  iSTo  wonder,  then,  that  general  prostration  of  an 
extreme  character  should  rapidly  come  on  in  such  a  case  of  renal  and  cystic 
inflanmiation,  and  that  death  should  speedily  ensue. 

Another  highly  instructive  example  of  neuropathic  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder,  has  likewise  been  mentioned  in  these  pages 
already  (p.  820) ;  but  it  is  \vell  worth  further  study,  and  I  shall  therefore 
sj)eak  of  it  again.     It  was  originally  recorded  by  Sir  W.  Gull : — 

A  man,  aged  25,  contracted  acute  myelitis  of  the  dorsal  region  in  consequence  of 
straining  his  back  in  lifting  a  heavy  weight.  No  bones  nor  ligaments,  however,  were 
injured.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  after  the  accident  he  found  himself  para- 
plegic on  walking,  in  consequence  of  the  rachidian  inflanimation.  On  the  fourth  day 
after  the  injury  he  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital.  There  was  already  complete 
paraplegia,  together  with  a  sacral  eschar;  and  ammoniacal  urine  constantly  dribbled 
from  his  paralyzed  bladder.  Forty-one  days  after  the  accident,  or  thirty-seven  days  after 
entering  the  liospital,  he  died.  At  the  autopsy,  commencing  suppuration  in  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  kidneys  was  noted.  The  mucous  membrane  of  their  pelves  was  green- 
ish in  color,  with  patches  of  greenish-colored  fibrinous  exudation  thereon.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uretei's  and  bladder  was  in  the  same  condition.  The  bladder  con- 
tained a  quantity  of  muco-purulent  fluid.  The  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  was  changed 
into  ji  thick,  greenish,  muco-puriform  li(juid  throughout  its  entire  thickness,  opposite  the 
filth  and  sixth  dorsal  vertebra;,  while  the  cervical  and  lumbar  portions  of  the  cord  were 
unchanged. 
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Is  there  any  room  for  doubt  in  roganl  to  the  etiology  of  tlic  renal  and  vesi- 
cal intlaninuition  which  the  autopsy  revealed  in  this  caseJ'  Can  the  origin  of 
this  intlanunatioji  be  as.si«(ned  with  propriety  to  any  cause,  excepting  the 
extremely  well-marked  myelitis,  and  the  morbid  excitation  of  the  spinal 
cord  which  it  occasioned?  It  carmot  be  ascribed  to  the  introduction  of 
septic  matters  from  without,  because  there  is  no  evidence  nor  proi)ability 
that  a  catheter  was  ever  used  in  this  case ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  necessity  ever  existed  for  using  a  catheter  on  this  man,  inasmuch  as 
his  urine  is  known  to  have  been  discharged  by  dribbling  (from  paralysis  of 
the  sphincter  vesica?)  almost  from  the  outset,  and  probably  was  discharged  in 
this  manner  from  the  very  outset  of  the  ease.  Moreover,  an  acute  bed-sore  of 
large  size  presented  itself  in  the  sacro-gluteal  region,  and  this,  together  with 
the  urinary  lesic^ns,  destroyed  the  man's  life;  and,  as  the  sacral  eschar  had  a 
neuroi)athic  origin,  even  so  the  urinary  lesions  had  the  same  origin. 

Althougli  the  inflammatory  process  in  tlie  urinary  organs  was  mucli  less 
acute  in  this  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  example,  the  textural  changes 
produced  by  it,  and  revealed  by  the  autopsy,  were  quite  well  marked.  They 
were  as  follows:  Suppuration  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidneys;  in- 
flammatory discoloration,  and,  no  doubt,  thickening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  renal  ])clves,  the  ureters,  and  the  Ijladder;  also  greenish- 
colored  fibrinous  exudation  collected  in  patches  on  every  part  of  tliis  mem- 
brane. The  greenish  hue  of  the  exudation,  as  well  as  of  the  inflamed  mucous 
membrane  itself,  was  due  to  staining  with  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood ; 
hi^maturia  had  doubtless  supervened  some  time  l)efore  deatli.  Finally,  the 
urinary  bladder  contained  a  quantity  of  muco-purulent  liquid,  the  muco-puru- 
lent  elements  of  which  had  been  produced  by  the  inflanunatory  [)rocess. 

Many  other  examples  belonging  to  the  same  category  have  been  presented 
in  the  foregoing  pages.  Should,  however,  additional  evidence  be  required  in 
regard  to  the  etiology  of  the  urinary  disorders  under  consideration,  it  may 
readily  be  found  in  M.  Charcot's  Lectures,  already  so  often  quoted:  evidence 
which,  although  weighty  and  convincing,  cannot  be  reproduced  here  for  want 
of  room. 

To  briefly  summarize  the  symptoms  which  usually  attend  the  neuropathic 
inflammations  of  the  ui'inary  organs  that  very  frequently  su[)ervene  in  cases 
of  spinal  injury:  Soon  after  the  accident,  that  is,  within  a  period  beginning 
on  the  second,  and  ending  about  the  ninth  day  thereafter,  it  is  observed  that 
the  urine,  previously  acid  and  clear,  or  perfectly  normal,  suddenly  becomes 
alkaline,  and  exhales  a  pungent  ammoniacal  smell  at  the  moment  of 
emission.  Shortly  afterward,  it  is  noticed  that  the  urinary  discharjie  has  a 
cloudy  and  turbid  look,  arising  from  the  admixture  of  mucus,  as"  well  as 
a  strongly  ammoniacal  odor.  The  quantity  of  this  mucus  gradually  in- 
creases until  the  urinary  discharge  becomes  ropy,  tenacious,  and  so  thick 
from  this  cause  that  it  even  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  In  a  short 
time,  a  white  substance — the  phosphate  of  lime — is  found  mixed  with  the 
mucus.  Pus-corpuscles  and  blood-disks  also  present  themselves.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  former  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  a  muco-iiurulent  apiK>arance. 
Oftentimes,  the  blood-disks  present  themselves  in  such  large  number  as  to 
constitute  a  veritable  hemorrhage  from  the  urinary  organs,  technically  deno- 
minated ha?maturia.  But  blood-disks  will  otten  be  seen  with  a  microscope, 
when  to  the  unaided  eye  the  urinary  discharge  does  not  present  a  saniruino- 
lent  appearance.  In  the  chronic  cases,  and  near  the  end  of  most  of  the  fatal 
cases,  the  urinary  discharge  consists  apparently  of  a  muco-purulent  li(iuid, 
in  which,  however,  blood-corpuscles  or  their  remains  are  almost  always 
found  by  microscopical  examination,  intermingled  with  pus-cells  and  renal 
and  vesical  epithelium,  that  is,  muco-pus,  with  vibrioues  and  phosphates,  etc. 
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To  epitomize  the  anatomical  lesions  which  usually  accompany  the  neuro- 
pathic iiitlanmuitioiis  of  the  urinary  ort^ans  that  occur  in  cases  of  sjiinal 
injury:  They  are  liypcncmia,  more  or  less  intense,  according  to  the  case, 
with  tumefaction  and  dark-red  or  purple  discoloration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  kidneys,  the  ureters,  and  the  hladder ;  intense  hy])era'mia 
with  tumefaction  of  the  renal  parenchyma,  and  of  the  walls  of  the  ureters 
and  bladder;  fibrinous  exudation  in  jtatchcs  on  the  mucous  mendjrane  lining 
these  organs ;  extravasated  blood  in  botli  a  fluid  and  coagulated  state  in  tlie 
pelves  of  the  kidneys,  the  canals  of  the  ureters,  and  the  cavity  of  the  bladder; 
suppuration  of  the  secreting  portions  of  the  kidneys,  and  abscess  of  their 
pelves ;  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder  and  ureters, 
with  softening  and  erosions  of  their  lining  or  mucous  membrane.  In  sndi 
cases,  patches  of  the  mucous  meml)rane  are  apt  to  be  cast  off  as  sloughs,  an<l 
the  inflammatory  process,  being  violent,  generally  involves  also  or  extends  to 
the  other  tunics  of  the  bladder  and  ureters,  as  Avell  as  to  the  parenchyma  of 
the  kidneys :  As  a  rule,  the  inflammatory  process  in  such  cases  does  not 
appear  to  start  in  the  bladder  and  spread  thence  into  the  kidneys,  nor  rice 
versa  ;  but  it  is  simultaneously  kindled  in  all  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane 
belonging  to  the  kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder.  In  chronic  cases,  ])liosphatic 
calculi  form  in  the  kidneys,  as  well  as  in  the  bladder,  and  in  either  place  they 
may  set  up  fatal  irritation. 

Thus,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  inflammatory  process  which  is  set  up 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  organs  by  certain  morbid  excitations 
of  the  spinal  cord,  bears,  at  least  "  in  the  acute"  instances,  no  inconsiderable 
resemblance  to  the  necrotic  processes  which  are  set  up  in  the  integuments  by 
the  operation  of  the  same  causes.  The  destructive  process  in  bot^  is  charac- 
terized by  intense,  dark-colored  hyper?emia,  extravasation  of  blood  from  rup- 
tured capillaries,  and  sloughing  of  the  tissues  involved.  In  the  less  severe 
or  chronic  cases,  the  urinary  mucous  membrane  exhibits  pathological  changes 
quite  analogous  to  the  cutaneous  erythema  and  other  diltuse  phlogoses  of  the 
integuments  which  are  caused  by  similar  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  that  have 
been  described  above. 

Furthermore,  it  is  highly  probable  that  when  the  urinary  secretion  comes 
into  contact  with  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  etc., 
it  sufters  decomposition  in  consequence  of  such  contact,  just  as  happens  in 
ordinary  cystitis ;  by  which  decomposition  it  acquires  highly  irritating  pro- 
perties that  in  turn  may  react  upon  the  already  inflamed  mucous  membrane, 
and  augment  its  disorder.  The  urine  rots  while  lying  in  the  bladder,  in  such 
cases,  not  because  the  walls  of  the  bladder  may  chance  to  be  paralyzed  at  the 
time,  as  Mr.  Shaw  and  others  have  vainly  asserted,  but  because  it  there 
becomes  tainted  with  the  products  of  the  inflammatory  process  which  is 
going  on  in  the  bladder,  the  ureters,  and  the  kidneys.  This  statement  is 
fully  borne  out  by  what  occurred  in  the  peracutc  exami)lc  just  now  related — 
tlie  example  in  which  a  young  soldier  had  sustained  fracture  without  dis- 
placement of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  in  consequence  of  diving  headforemost 
into  shallow  water :  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  accident,  there  supervened 
a  neuropathic  inflammation  of  his  kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder,  which  caused 
death  in  ten  days,  although  he  l)ad  been  able  to  pass  liis  water  at  will  for  a 
week  previously  (which  i)roves  that  the  bladder-]  laralysis  had  been  absent  for 
a  week),  and  although  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  a  catheter  on  him  again  until 
three  days  after  the  urinary  disorder  had  appeared,  and  then  the  instrument 
was  introduced,  not  because  the  bladder  was  paralyzed,  but  because  its  urethral 
orifice  was  choked  Avith  blood-clot  arising  from  hannaturia.  Moreover,  to 
say  that  in  such  a  case  the  rotting  urine  produced  an  inflammation  of  the 
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blad<ler  wliich  subserniently  spread  to  the  kidneys,  would  be  to  blindly  put 
the  effect  in  the  place  of  the  cause,  and  perhaps  lead  to  erroneous  practice. 

Treatment. — From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  urinary  lesions  that  result 
from  certain  morbid  excitations  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  obvious  that  any  plan 
of  treatment  which  docs  not  fultil  the  ciiusal  indications — wliich  does  not  put 
to  rest  the  ascencies  that  create  these  sad  lesions — cannot  do  much  good  in 
such  cases.  I  have  thus  [ratiently  and  thoroughly  inciuired  into  the  etiology 
of  these  disorders  with  no  i»nrpose  to  dig  u[»  and  exhibit  any  pathological 
curiosities ;  but,  rather,  in  doing  this  I  have  been  moved  by  a  strong  desire 
to  devise,  if  possible,  some  plan  of  treatment  which  shall  j)revent  and  per- 
haps even  cure  these  deplorable  lesions.  And,  inasmuch  as  they  generally 
arise  from  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  sjiinal  cord,  or  of  its  mem- 
branes, or  are  greatly  augmented  by  these  affections  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  the  first  indication  to  be  fulfilled  in  treating  the  neuropathic  lesions 
of  the  urinary  organs,  is  to  subdue  the  central  nervous  affections  upon  which 
their  existence  depends.  To  this  end  I  recommend  the  administration  per 
orern  of  fluid  extract  of  ergot,  of  potassium  iodide,  and  of  belladonna,  in 
the  doses  and  in  the  manner  already  laid  down  in  describing  the  treatment  of 
neuropathic  bed-sores  (page  840),  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in 
this  place.  All  other  means  of  fulfilling  the  causal  indications  which  are 
there  mentioned  should  be  employed  in  these  cases  also ;  and  less  incon- 
venience will  be  experienced  in  carrying  out  this  treatment  from  the  fact  that 
when  these  neuropathic  disorders  of  the  urinary-  organs  make  their  appear- 
ance, neuropathic  bed-sores  almost  always  present  themselves  at  the  same 
time.  In  regard  to  the  results  of  this  plan  of  treatment,  I  find,  on  a  reperusal 
of  some  cases  in  which  it  was  advantageously  employed  for  bed-sores,  that  it 
proved  equally  useful  for  the  accompanying  urinary  lesions.  Belladonna 
plasters,  applied  over  the  kidneys^  may  do  good  in  all  such  cases. 

The  urine,  as  a  rule,  being  strongly  ammoniacal  and  therefore  very  pungent, 
should  not  bo  allowed  to  stand  in  the  inflamed  bladder,  and  in  the  case  of  any 
paralytics  who  cannot  void  it  at  will,  or  from  whom  it  does  ijot  flow  spon- 
taneously, it  should  be  withdrawn  by  catheterization  as  often  at  least  as  every 
four  or  six  hours ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  every  precaution  must  be  taken,  by 
using  only  a  perfectly  clean  instrument,  etc.,  to  prevent  entirely  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  septic  matter  into  the  bladder. 

Hcemataria  often  occurs  in  consequence  of  neuropathic  inflammation  of  the 
kidne3^s,  ureters,  and  bladder.  When  it  proves  dangerous  or  troublesome,  it 
should  be  treated  on  the  pUin  already  prescribed  for  traumatic  lia?maturia 
(page  704  supra)^  which  it  is  uimecessary  here  to  repeat.  It  will,  however, 
be  necessary  to  break  down  and  wash  out  the  coagula  by  injecting  warm 
water  medicated  with  boracic  acid  through  a  large-sized  catheter,  more  fre- 
quently in  these  than  in  the  traumatic  cases. 

The  sloughs  falluig  from  the  inflamed  mucous  raembnme,  with  the  muco- 
purulent and  phospnatic,  or  mortar-like  matter  that  may  collect  in  the 
bladder  in  such  cases,  should  likewise  be  washed  out  by  injecting  warm 
water  impregnated  with  boracic  acid  through  a  double  catheter. 


Tympanites  arising  from  Lesions  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

All  lesions  of  the  spinal  column  or  s])inal  cord  that  cause  paraplegia,  may 
be  attended  by  distension  of  the  abdomen  with  gaseous  substances  which 
are  generated  and  held  in  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
that  is,  in  the  stomach,  and  in  the  small,  as  well  as  in  the  large  intestines; 
their  most  common  seat,  however,  being  the  arch  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
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colon.  In  such  cases,  the  distended  belly  is  tense  and  elastic;  and,  on  per- 
cussion, it  sounds  like  a  liusi;*!  hladdor  or  a  drum  filled  with  air.  This  kind 
of  abdominal  tumefaction  has  with  much  j)r()pricty  been  called  tf/iitpanites, 
because,  when  struck,  it  sounds  like  a  drum.  The  intestinal  gases  accunmlate. 
within  the  digestive  tube  in  such  cases,  because  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
abdomen  and  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines,  being  paralyzed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  s[»inal  lesion,  are  no  longer  able  to  conti-act  and  thus  expel  them ; 
and  since,  through  loss  of  contractility,  the  abdominal  and  intestinal  muscles 
can  offer  no  effective  resistance  to  the  accumulation  of  these  gases,  it  often 
goes  on  until  the  abdominal  distension  becomes  enormous.  The  tympanites 
m  such  cases  is  symptomatic  of  the  spinal  lesion ;  and,  when  enormous  or 
even  very  considerable  in  degree,  it  is  usually  a  fatal  sign. 

But  tympanites  always  tends  in  such  cases  to  embarrass  the  patient's 
breathing  by  opposing  the  descent  of  the  dia})hragm  during  the  inspiratory 
movement ;  and,  when  it  is  very  considerable,  it  causes  corresponding  dys- 
pnoea. It  is,  however,  in  those  cases  of  spinal  injury  where  the  parajilegia 
extends  up  to  the  root  of  the  neck — those  cases  wherein  the  respiratory  move- 
ments are  performed  by  the  diaphragm  alone,  and  where  consequently  the 
respiration  is  said  to  be  diaphragmatic  or  abdominal — it  is  in  such  cases  that 
tympanites  does  the  most  harm,  and  often  aids  with  no  inconsiderable  force 
in  shortening  life,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  perhaps 
is  already  very  great.  Many  cases  have  been  mentioned  or  referred  to  above, 
in  which  this  very  thing  occurred.  But  probably  the  most  notable  example 
was  presented  on  page  816.  The  case  was  that  of  a  cavalry  soldier,  who  in 
a  brawl  received  a  shot-wound  of  the  neck,  which  fractured  the  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  last  cervical  and  the  laminae  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  opened 
the  spinal  canal,  ruptured  the  theca  vertebralis,  and  drove  several  small  frag- 
ments of  bone  into  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  this  case,  "  the  par- 
alysis of  the  abdominal  and  intestinal  muscles  allowed  an  accumulation  of 
gases  to  take  place  within  the  intestines,  to  such  an  extent  as  greatly  to  aug- 
ment the  already  existing  difficulty  of  respiration.  It  was  found  expedient 
to  introduce  an  elastic  tube,  from  time  to  time,  through  which  the  gases 
found  vent,  when  pressure  was  made,  externally,  on  the  abdomen.''^  Tym- 
panites, therefore,  not  unfrequently  constitutes  in  cases  of  spinal  injury  a 
complication  which  urgently  demands  the  surgeon's  attention. 

IVeatment. — The  kind  of  tympanites  in  question  is  always  symptomatic 
of  some  affection  of  the  spinal  cord  which,  as  a  rule,  interrupts  its  refiex- 
motor,  as  well  as  its  conducting  functions.  The  nature  of  this  central  ner- 
vous afiection  should  be  ascertained,  and,  if  possible,  the  disease  itself  should 
be  removed ;  which  can  often  be  done,  if  it  consist  in  concussion,  congestion, 
or  one  of  the  less  severe  types  of  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  or  its  mem- 
branes, by  carrying  out  the  corresponding  plans  of  treatment  which  have 
already  been  laid  down  in  these  pages. 

When  immediate  relief  from  the  tympanitic  distension  is  urgently  de- 
manded, it  has  been  i>roposed  by  some  surgeons  to  resort  to  the  operation  of 
paracentesis^  performed  on  the  descending  colon  with  a  long  nari-ow  trocar 
and  canula;  but,  inasmuch  as  this  operation  is  never,  in  my  opinion,  justifi- 
able, I  shall  not  take  space  to  describe  the  steps  that  pertain  to  it.  The  best 
way  to  let  the  wind  out  in  such  cases  is  by  introducing  a  fiexible  tube  of 
suitable  size  and  length,  through  the  amis  and  rectum  into  the  sigmoid  flex- 
ure of  the  colon,  as  was  originally  done,  I  believe,  with  success  in  analogous 
cases,  by  Dr.  O'lk-irne,  who  used  an  oesophagus  tube  for  the  purpose — a 
method  which  likewise  was  successfully  employed  in  the  case  just  related, 
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Should  it.  1)C  necessary  to  discharge  the  wind  from  the  stomacli,  or  from  tlie 
small  iiitestiiK's,  by  an  operation,  it  might  be  done  with  comparative  safety 
by  asj»iration. 

Antispasmodics  and  carminatives,  ADther,  ol,  anisi,  assafnetida,  tinct.  carda- 
momi,  tinct.  zingiberi,  tinct.  rhei,  or  ol.  terebinthina',  will  of  coarse  be 
administered,  by  the  mouth  or  by  the  rectum,  in  tbcsc  casos;  and  warm  jiurga- 
tive  medicines,  ajid  waim  purgative  clysters,  should  likewise  be  employed. 

Priapism  in  Consequence  of  Spinal  Injuries. 

The  term  priapism  is  here  used  to  signify  a  more  or  less  comjdete  erection 
of  the  penis  (but  most  often  it  is  incomplete),  which  is  unattended  by  volu]>- 
tuous  sensations,  and  which  is  caused  by  injury  or  disease  of  the  spinal  cord, 
instead  of  by  sexual  desire  or  normal  excitation. 

This  condition  of  the  penis  is  very  often  observed  in  cases  of  spinal  injury. 
It  will  therefore  be  instructive,  as  well  as  interesting,  to  consider  briefly  the 
clinical  relations,  the  etiology,  and  the  import  or  signification  of  this  <lisorder 
of  the  male  sexual  organs. 

Phenomena  of  Priapism. — Priapism  is  usually  described  as  a  mere  "turges- 
cence,"  or  bare  "stitthess"  of  the  penis,  which  does  not  amount  to  an  erection 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  terra.  For  it  is  commonly  observed  in  priapism, 
that  while  the  "turgescence,"  or  "stiflhess,"  does  not  attain  the  rigidity  of  a 
true  erection,  it  likewise  does  not  cause  the  head  of  the  penis  to  rise  ujtward 
beyond  a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  Moreover, 
the  penis  does  not  of  necessity  become  increased  in  length  and  breadth,  or 
diameter,  in  priapism,  as  it  does  in  normal  erection,  or  "in  that  state  of  the 
organ  which  renders  it  capable  of  intromission  ;  for  I  have  observed  at  least 
one  case  of  vertebral  injury  in  which  the  penis,  although  in  a  state  of  undoubted 
priapism  that  lasted  as  long  as  life  continued,  measured  only  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  length  ;  while  after  death,  when  conqdete  relaxation  had  taken  place, 
it  measured  two  and  onedialf  inches  in  length.  But  the  fore2:oing  description 
does  not  embrace  the  phenomena  tliat  are  witnessed  in  all  the  cases  t)f  pria[tisra 
arising  from  spinal  injiny  ;  for  while  this  description  holds  good  in  most  cases, 
there  are  at  least  occasional  instances  of  spinal  injury  in  wliich  the  priapism 
amounts  to  a  "  strong  erection,"  as  was  observed  in  an  example  already  pre- 
eented  for  another  purpose  on  page  829.  The  case,  in  brief,  was  that  of  a  stable- 
man, aged  30,  having  transverse  fracture  with  dislocation  of  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra,  caused  by  falling  down  stairs,  who  was  admitted  into  Ik'llevue  Hos- 
pital twenty-three  hours  after  the  accident,  with  comj>lete  sensory  and  volun- 
tary motor  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  and  trunk  up  to'the  third  or 
fourth  ribs  ;  also  diaphragmatic  breathing,  retention  of  urine,  etc.,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  "  the  peids  was  strongly  erected."  This  state  of  vigorous  erection 
must,  in  great  measure,  have  subsided  not  very  long  afti^r  admission,  for  on 
the  third  day  this  entry  was  made  in  the  clinical  record  of  the  case:  ''pria- 
pism always  induced  by  jtassing  the  catheter."  That  night  the  man  died  of 
as}ihyxia,  caused  by  traumatic,  ascending  myelitis.  Thus  it  ajipears  that 
the  clinical  phenomena  of  priapism  may  vary  in  ditferent  cases,  or  in  ditterent 
periods  of  the  same  case,  from  those  of  bare  turgidity  or  slight  stiffness  of  the 
penis,  on  the  one  hand,  through  all  the  ascending  grades  of  turgidity  and 
stiffness  up  to  strong  erections  of  the  organ,  on  the  otiier. 

Another  erroneous  statement  in  regard  to  priapism  is  fre([uently  made, 
namely,  that  it  occurs  only  in  cases  where  the  cervical  or  the  upper  dorsal  ver- 
tebrjB  are  fractured  or  dislocated.  Put  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  also  met  with 
not  unfrequently  in  cases  where  the  middle  dorsal,  or  the  lower  dorsal,  or  the 
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upper  lumbar  vertebrae  are  fractured  or  (liHloeatcd.  For  instance,  I  liave 
already  related  lor  another  purpose,  on  pairo  TOG,  tlie  ease  of  a  derrick-man, 
aii;ed  41,  who  had  his  tenth  (h>rsal  vertehi'a  Iractured  by  being  thnnvn  from  a 
cart,  and  was  admitted  into  JJellevue  Hospital  two  hours  after  the  accident, 
in  a  state  of  }»rofound  collajjse,  with  the  pulse  too  frcipient  and  feeble  to  be 
counted,  and  with  the  lower  extremities  and  body  com})letely  paralyzed  as 
to  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  up  to  the  sixth  intercostal  sjiace ;  still, 
there  was  moderate  priai)ism  observed.  1  have  likewise  already  men- 
tioned, on  page  781,  the  case  of  an  officer,  which  was  originally  reported  by 
Surgeon  C.  tS.  Tripler,  U.  S.  Army,  and  in  which  tliere  was  a  shot-fracture  of 
the  s[)iMal  column  at  the  junction  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions,  attended 
with  paraplegia,  retention  of  urijie  and  feces,  and  j)riapism.  Furthermore,  1 
have  mentioned,  on  page  743,  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  25  (it  was  related  by 
})v.  Parker),  who  sustained  a  dislocation  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  upon  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra,  with  slight  fracture,  in  consequence  of  being  struck  by  a 
falling  door,  and  who  had  priapism  as  well  as  i)arai)legia ;  and,  no  doubt,  in 
several  other  instances  of  inferior  dorsal  or  lumbar  fractures  or  dislocations 
of  the  vertebra)  that  are  related  or  referred  to  above,  there  was  priapism  as 
well  as  paraplegia  present. 

In  addition  to  these  observations,  I  will  take  space  only  to  mention  a  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Hutchison,'  of  Brooklyn,  iS".  Y.,  in  which  the  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  dorsal  vertebrae  were  fractured,  in  a  man,  aged  35,  by  fall- 
ing fifteen  feet  from  a  scaiibld,  and  in  which  paralysis,  priapism,  etc.,  ensued  ; 
another  case  reported  by  MM.  A.  Pousson  and  F.  Lalesque,^  in  which  a  man, 
aged  40,  sustained  dislocation  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra  combined  with 
fracture  of  its  laminie,  and  in  which,  besides  paraplegia,  there  were  priapism, 
etc. ;  and  a  third  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Ililton,^  in  which  a  man,  aged  30,  fell 
through  a  trap-door,  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  fractured  his  eleventh  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  completely  divided  his  spinal  cord,  witli  the  effect  of  producing 
complete  paraplegia,  etc.,  as  well  as  priapism,  which  appeared,  however,  on  the 
second  day.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  search  were  specially  instituted  for  the 
purpose,  a  considerable  number  of  additional  cases  could  be  collected  in  which 
fractures  or  dislocations  of  the  vertebne  in  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar 
regions  were  attended  by  priapism,  as  well  as  by  paralysis.  This  peculiar 
disorder  of  the  male  genitalia  is,  however,  met  with  much  more  freiiuently 
in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions  than  elsewhere,  but  it  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  fractures  anddislocations  of  the  vertebrae  occur  much 
the  most  frequently  in  these  regions. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  Professor  Agnew 
states  that  he  has  seen  priapism  present  itself  after  injuries  of  the  Lead,*  as 
well  as  after  those  of  the  spinal  column. 

But  priapism  may  likewise  appear  in  cases  of  concussion  or  contusion  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  in  consequence  of  those  injuries.  I  have  already  pre- 
sented tw^o  examples  belonging  to  this  category  on  pages  790  and  7U2  ;  one 
of  these  was  reported  by  Sir  W.  Gull,  anirthe  other  by  Mr.  Savory.  In  Sir 
W.  Gull's  case,  the  only  lesions  of  the  cord  observable  were  ecchymosis  and 
hyperemia,  mostly  in  the  gray  substance,  op[)osite  the  fourth  and  fifth  cer- 
vical vertebra?.  The  priapism  disapi)eared  in  a  few  houi-s,  but  returned  on 
the  following  day.  In  ^Mr.  Savory's  case,  there  was  comi)lete  loss  of  sensa- 
tion and  voluntary  motion  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  in  the  trunk  nearly 
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up  to  the  clavicles,  the  respiration  was  entirely  diajiliraLjinatic,  and  no  reflex 
action  could  be  excited  in  the  lower  extremities  or  elsewhere;  still  there  was 
partial  priapism.  Death  occurred  in  thirty  hours;  and  the  autopsy  showed 
a  clot  of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  cord  opposite  the  fourth  cervical 
vertebra. 

Furthermore,  j>riapism  may  be  caused  by  ivJIamiiKition  of  the  s[)inal  cord. 
There  was  a  marked  dei^ree  of  priapism  observed  in  a  case  of  acute  and  very 
extensive  myelitis,  tcrminatiMg  fatally  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  that  was  re- 
corded by  Dr.  C.  li.  Radclitle.'  Motor  and  sensory  paralysis  extended  up  to 
a  line  drawn  around  the  body  four  inches  below  the  ensiform  cartilage. 
Reflex  movements  were  also  absent,  but  there  was  retention  of  urine.' 
I'riapism  may  be  an  imjwrtant  indication  that  myelitis  is  jiresent.  Dr. 
Hammond  enumerates  among  the  symittoms  of  acute  myelitis  fre(juent  and 
almost  constant  erections.^  Dr.  IJramwell  in  describing  the  symptoms  of 
acute  myelitis  states  that  priapism  is  often  present  among  them.*  In  Mr. 
Hilton's  case,  mentioned  above,  the  priapism  which  supervened  o!i  the  second 
day  after  the  accident  probably  arose  from  inflammation  of  the  cord-substance. 
Thus,  we  have  shown  that  [)riapism  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  cases  of  con- 
cussion, contusion,  and  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  well  as  in  cases  of 
fracture  and  dishx-ation  of  the  s^jinal  column;  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
therefrom  is  irresistible  that  the  essential  lesion,  or  the  peculiar  pathological 
condition  upon  which  the  occurrence  of  priapism  depends,  is  seated  in  the 
spinal  cord,  and  not  in  the  spinal  column  nor  in  the  exterior  parts. 

What  is  the  essential  lesion:^  what  the  physiological  apparatus  from  the 
disorxler  of  which  priapism  arises?  The  fact  that  the  location  or  site  of 
the  essential  lesion  must  be  sought  for  in  the  spinal  cord  itself,  at  once 
disposes  of  the  thecuy  which  ascribes  the  causation  of  pria|tism  to  lesions  of 
the  cervical  or  dorsal  ganglia  of  the  nervi  sympathici  which  lie  along  the 
spinal  column.  It,  however,  does  not  dispose  of  another  theory  which 
ascribes  the  cause  of  priapism  to  lesions  of  those  filaments  of  the  nervi  sym- 
pathici which  exist  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  to  vaso-motor  paralysis  of  the 
bloodvessels  arising  therefrom.  Professor  Agnew  seems  inclined  to  adopt 
this  theory,  for  he  says :  "  These  erections  of  the  penis  are  not  due  to  action 
of  the  muscles,  as  the  latter  partake  of  the  general  paresis,  but  are  the  result 
of  inefficiency  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  allowing  the  blood  to  flow  into  the 
spongy  structure  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  corpus  spongiosum,  throuidi 
tlie  want  of  resistance  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  vessels.'"*  Dut  this  theory 
of  erections  arising  from  passive  congestion  of  the  penis  is  untenal)le,  because 
it  utterly  fails  to  account  for  the  rather  numerous  examples  of  j)riapism  in 
which  there  are  strong  or  even  moderate  erections  observed,  and  in  which 
the  distension  of  the  organ  is  produced  obviously  by  an  active  process.  More- 
over, vaso-motor  paralysis  is  always  attended  with  a  notable  rise  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  part  of  the  body  where  it  exists,  especially  if  such  paralysis  be 
suddenly  effected.  IIow,  then,  can  the  occurrence  of  pria[)ism  be  cxjilained 
by  the  theory  of  vaso-motor  paralysis  in  such  instances  as  the  following, 
which  was  reported  by  Mr.  Ilutchinson,^  in  which  "there  was  marked  pria- 
pism," but  attended  with  a  remarkable  de[)ression  of  the  body-heat,  both 
general  and  local,  below  the  normal  standard : — 

The  patient  was  a  man,  aj;ed  21,  who  fractured  his  fifth  cervical  vertebra  and 
severely  injured  his  spinal  cord  by  falling  from  a  ladder  with  a  load  of  bricks  qn  his 
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slioiiMcr.  "Wlien  seen  on  tlio  fdllowiiifr  day ,  liis  lower  extremities  were  com[)letely 
piinilyzctl,  and  the  line  of  aiucstlicsia  extended  as  liigli  as  an  ineli  above  his  nipples. 
The  i)realhing  was  solely  diaplirajrmatic.  There  was  marked  |»riapi>m.  The  tempera- 
ture was  l)»°.  The  pupils  were  e(pial  and  of  a  small  siz(;  in  a  dull  ii;zht.  Next  day  the 
pulse  was  noted  at  3(5  per  minute,  and  small.  In  the  evening,  the  temperature  in  tlie 
rectum  was  only  1(.3.8°  ;  in  the  distended  i)enis  it  was  only  'J3°.  He  died  on  the  sixth 
day  after  the  accident.  The  vaso-motor  theory  of  tlie  production  of  priajjism  is  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  such  cases,  as  well  as  for  those  instances  in  which  the  erections  are 
more  or  less  vigorous,  and  in  which  the  distension  of  the  penis  is  obviously  effected  by 
the  operation  of  active  agencies. 

The  nervous  apparatus,  the  disordered  action  of  which  produces  priapism,  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  tliat  by  which  normal  erections  are  effected.  The  pro- 
cess is  a  reflex  one,  the  centre  for  which  (that  is,  the  sexual  centre)  is  situated 
in  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  sexual  centre  may  be  put  into 
action  by  i)eri})hcral  impressions  conveyed  to  it  from  the  penis,  especially  the 
glans,  by  the  sensory  nerves ;  also,  by  cerebral  impressions  (they  are  usually 
emotional  influences)  conveyed  to  it  by  the  conducting  fibres  of  the  cord. 
"  As  the  result  of  the  stimulation  of  the  sexual  centre,  an  impulse  is  gene- 
rated which  travels  along  the  nervi  erigentes  and  inhibits  the  local  nervous 
mechanism  in  the  bloodvessels  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  ;  vascular  dilatation, 
engorgement,  and  erection  follow.'"^  Thus,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  conceive  how 
priapism  may  be  caused  in  cases  where  the  spinal  cord  is  injured  or  diseased 
in  the  cervical  or  dorsal  regions,  etc.,  and  where  paraplegia,  both  sensory  and 
voluntary-motor,  is  present  in  consequence  thereof,  namely,  by  irritating  the 
"  excitor"  flbres  which  pass  from  the  cerebrum  to  the  reflex  sexual  centre,  as 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bramwell,^  In  the  same  way,  cerebral  injury  or  disease 
may  also  produce  priapism.  This  view  as  to  the  reflex  origin  of  priapism  in 
spinal  injuries  is  supported  by  a  fact  noted  in  the  clinical  histoiy  of  a  para- 
plegic case  related  above,  from  Bellevue  Hospital,  viz.,  that  the  introduction 
of  a  catheter  always  brought  on  priapism.  Finally,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  apparatus  is  not  of  necessity  so  complete  in  cases  of 
seemingly  perfect  paraplegia  that  priapism  cannot  be  caused  in  this  way,  as 
asserted  by  Professor  Agnew^,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that,  in  practice, 
priapism  is  very  often  found  associated  with  retention  of  urine  and  feces, 
and  that  the  presence  of  the  latter  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
sphincter  muscles  are  not  paralyzed. 

In  regard  to  the  significance  of  priapism  as  a  s^'mptom.  or  as  a  prog- 
nostic, in  cases  of  vertebral  injuiy,  while  it  shows  that  the  spinal  cord  is 
involved  in  the  lesion,  it  can  be  stated  with  certainty  that  it  is  not  necessa- 
sarily  a  fatal  sign,  inasmuch  as  recovery  resulted  in  two  cases  mentioned 
above,  in  which  its  presence  was  recorded.  One  of  these  cases  was  reported 
by  Dr.  Parker,  and  the  other  by  Surgeon  C.  S.  Tripler,  U.  S.  Army. 

Special  treatment  is  seldom  required  for  priapism.  In  severe  cases,  how- 
ever, pulverized  camphor,  camphor  mouobromate,  or  potassium  bromide, 
may  be  administered  with  benefit. 


Injuries  of  the  Sacrum  and  Coccyx. 

Fractures  of  the  Sacrum. — Simple,  uncomplicated  fracture  of  the  sacrum 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  occurs.  The  structure,  shaj»e,  and  position 
of  this  bone  in  the  skeleton  are  such  as  to  render  it  })eculiarly  free  from  a 
liability  to  sustain  solutions  of  contiiHiity,  by  itself,  in  the  ordinary  accidents 
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of  civil  life.  It  is  more  often  foiuid  fissured  and  even  eoniniinuted  in  the 
severe  crushes  of  the  jtelvic  Ijones  in  gc-nend,  which  are  not  unfrequently  met 
with.  In  sim[»le,  uncomplicuted  iVacture,  the  lower  half  of  this  hone  is  the 
part  most  liuhle  to  be  foinid  broken,  (1)  because  it  is  less  strong,  and  (2)  because 
it  is  more  exposed  tiian  the  upper  half. 

Specimens  illustrating  this  lesion  are  exceedingly  uncommon  in  jiathological 
cabinets.  The  museum  of  the  lioyal  (/ollege  of  Surgeons,  however,  contixins 
one  example,  according  to  the  statements  of  both  Krichson  and  South.  In  it 
the  sacrum  is  vertically  iVactured  ;  the  }»atient  died  of  suppuratioji  six  weeks 
after  the  accident,  and  no  union  of  the  fragments  whatever  had  taken  i>lace.' 
Erichsen  has  seen  but  one  instance.  The  injury  was  caused  by  a  blow  from 
the  buffer  of  a  railway  carriage,  and  proved  ra])idly  fatal.  Not  long  ago  the 
follow'ing  remarkable  case  was  observed  in  Taris: — 

A  woman,  aged  3G,  was  brought  into  the  St.  Lazare  Hospital  with  the  history  of 
having  fallen  about  eight  feet  upon  her  buttocks  ;  she  Tainted,  and,  when  she  became 
conscious,  was  quite  unable  to  sit.  A  sligiit  transverse  depression,  corresponding  to 
the  middle  of  the  sacrum,  was  readily  felt  from  beiiiiid  ;  the  injured  part  was  very 
tender,  and  pressure  gave  fine  crepitus.  Extensive  eccliymosis  quickly  occurred  over 
the  whole  sacrum.  Tlie  line  of  fracture  was  readily  felt  also  from  the  rectum  and 
vagina;  the  projection  forward  of  the  lower  half  of  the  sacrum  was  readily  verified,  and 
this  part  of  the  bone  was  easily  moved,  with  crepitus.  Reduction  was  effected  without 
difficulty  by  the  finger  pressing  backward  from  the  front,  and  displacement  did  not  recur. 
A  bandage  was  firmly  applied  round  the  pelvis  and  the  patient  kept  in  bed.  Defecation 
gave  intense  pain,  and  the  woman  was  unable  to  lie  on  her  back  for  a  fortnight ;  but  she 
sat  up  in  bed  on  the  twenty-eighth  day,  and  got  up  in  the  ward  on  the  forty-second  day. 
There  were  no  signs  of  pressure  upon,  or  other  injury  of,  the  lower  sacral  or  coccygeal 
nerves.' 

In  this  case  the  sacrum  w^as  fractured  transvcrsphj ;  in  the  specimen  con- 
tained in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  Museum,  mentioned  above,  it  was 
fractured  vertically  ;  it  is  also  stated  that  this  bone  may  be  fractured  obliquely  ; 
but,  in  simple,  uncomplicated  case::^,  these  fractures  are  most  commonly  trans- 
verse. 

Etiology. — The  most  frequent  causes  of  the  simple,  uncom[tlicated  fractures 
are  powerful  blows  struck  directly  over  the  sacrum,  as,  for  example,  a  blow 
from  the  buffer  of  a  railway  carriage;  heavy  tails  with  direct  impingement 
upon  the  sacrum,  as  was  observed  in  the  instance  just  related;  and  the  suddeti 
application  of  great  weiglit  or  pressure,  such  as  may  occur,  for  example,  in 
the  passage  of  a  cart-wheel  over  the  sacrum.  Great  force,  when  indirectly 
applied,  niay  also  cause  such  fractures;  but  the  indirect  fractures  of  the 
sacrum  are  usually  associated  with  similar  lesions  of  the  other  pelvic  bones, 
as  already  intimated.  Mr.  Erichsen  has  seen  one  case  of  simple,  uncompli- 
cated fracture  of  the  sacrum  which  was  causo<l  by  a  blow  from  the  buflier  of 
a  railway  carriage,  and  wdiich  rapidly  proved  fatal. 

Symptoms. — The  pain  in  the  injured  part  is  usually  very  acute,  and  aggra- 
vated by  all  muscular  movements  which  disturlt  the  injured  part,  sucli  as 
flexion  or  extension  of  the  body,  etc.  All  straining  efforts  in  defecation, 
urination,  coughing,  or  sneezing,  produce  extreme  suffering.  All  pressure 
applied  externally  likewise  increases  the  distress  ;  and  the  patients  themselves 
will  generally  have  noticed  that  from  the  moment  of  receiving  the  injury 
they  have  been,  from  this  cause,  unable  to  sit  u])right.  On  examination,  angular 
deformity  may  be  visible  posteriorly,  as  well  as  a  subcutaneous  ecchymosis, 
which  quickly  spreads  over  the  whole  sacral  region.    On  api»lying  the  lingers 
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to  tlie  injured  part,  great  tenderness  is  discovered,  togetlier  with  crepitus  and 
one  or  more  lines  of  (U'pression  corrc'sj)onding  to  the  iVacturc  and  displace- 
ment. Un  introducing  a  linger  int(j  the  rectum,  and  pressing  against  the 
coccyx,  Ixtth  crepitus  and  al)n<)rnial  mohility  may  be  dctL-ctcd.  \Vith  a  finger 
of  one  hand  in  the  rectum  and  the  lingers  of  the  other  hand  ai»plied  externally, 
the  kind  and  degree  of  the  dis})lacement  can  for  the  most  part  be  readily  de- 
termined. The  displacement  usually  consists  in  a  forward  f)rojcction  of  the 
inferior  fragments,  as  was  observed  in  the  example  of  sacral  fracture  above 
related,  and  is  due  to  the  o])eration  of  two  causes,  (1)  the  blow  itself,  and  (2) 
the  contractions  of  the  gluteus  maxinms,  coccygeus,  and  sphincter  ani  muscles. 
Lateral  distortion  is  not  likely  to  occur,' because  the  lesser  and  the  greater 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments  would  counteract  such  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
fragments.  Moreover,  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  may  likewise  be 
present,  inasmueh  as  both  organs  receive  nerves,  from  the  sacral  plexus. 

Prognosis. — Of  the  three  examples  mentioned  above,  two  ended  in  death, 
and  but  one  in  recovery.  The  successful  case,  however,  shows  that  when 
sim[)lc  fracture  of  the  sacrum  is  not  complicated  with  other  lesions,  especially 
witli  injuries  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  the  fragments  on  being  placed  in  apposi- 
tion readily  unite,  and  recovery  speedily  ensues;  for  in  that  case  the  union  on 
the  twenty-eighth  day  was  already  so  firm  that  the  patient  sat  up  in  bed, 
resting  of  course  the  whole  weight  of  her  trunk  upon  the  injured  bone  in  so 
doing.  When,  therefore,  fractures  of  the  sacrum  do  not  end  in  recovery,  the 
fatal  result  is  generally  due,  not  to  the  fractures  themselves,  but  to  lesions  of 
the  adjacent  pelvic  viscera  with  which  they  are  associated.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, any  application  of  force  that  may  suffice  to  disrupt  the  sacrum,  is  very 
liable  to  do  so  much  harm  to  the  neighboring  pelvic  organs,  at  the  same  time, 
as  to  make  a  fatal  result  inevitable.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  prognosis  in 
sacral  fractures  depends  rather  upon  their  complications  than  upon  the  frac- 
tures themselves,  and  that  it  is  generally  unfavorable. 

When  the  lesion  consists  in  the  breaking  off  of  a  layer  of  bone  attached  to 
the  cartilage  at  one  or  both  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondroses,  that  is,  iu  modi- 
fied diastasis,  the  issue  is  not  of  necessity  mortal.  Dr.  Banks'  has  recorded  an 
example  of  this  lesion  in  which  there  was  displacement  upward  to  the  extent 
of  one  inch,  and  still  the  patient  recovered.  Moreover,  a  cure  is  sometimes 
obtained  in  still  more  unpromising  instances,  where  the  fracture  is  compound, 
and  at  the  same  time  complicated  with  injury  of  the  bladder ;  for  Dr.  Bur- 
lingham^  has  reported  a  very  remarkable  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the 
sacrum  in  which  the  urine  flowed  for  some  time  through  the  wound,  and  in 
whicli,  notwithstanding  this  condition  of  afiairs,  the  patient  entirely  re- 
covered. 

Treatment. — Fractures  of  the  sacrum  should  always  be  reduced  when  prac- 
ticable, and  the  reduction  can  generally  be  effected  without  nuieh  difficulty 
when  the  fracture  is  situated  in  the  lower  half  of  the  bone  (which  is  the  part 
most  liable  to  be  broken),  especially  if  it  happen  to  be  transverse.  Reduction 
is  to  be  ettected  even  when  the  displacement  is  but  slight,  because,  from  the 
close  proximity  of  the  rectum,  any  displacement  whatever  of  the  fragments 
that  might  be  allowed  to  remain,  would  correspondingly  tend  to  irritate  that 
viscus,  and  to  excite  suppurative  inflammation  in  the  loose  connective  tissue 
between  it  and  the  injured  bone.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  death  resulted  from  such  a  suppuration,  six  weeks  after  the  accident,  in 
the  case  the  specimen  from  which  is  }»reserved  in  the  Koyal  College  of  Sur- 
geons (mentioned  above),  and  that,  as  might  well  be  expected  under  the  circum- 

'  Atalaiita  Modical  and  Surp;ical  Journal,  May,  1866. 
^  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  ticieiices,  April,  18G8. 
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st-ances,  no  un'ion  of  the  fragments  whatever  had  taken  place.  No  doubt  too 
the  reniarkuhle  success  which  attended  the  treatment  of  tlie  ilhistrative  ex- 
ample related  above,  was  maiidy  due  to  the  fact  thiit  the  displaced  bone  was 
put  back  again  into  its  normal  position  without  delay,  and  that  an  exact  aj»po- 
sition  of  the  fragments  was  uninterruiitedly  maintained.  Oftentimes,  reduc- 
tion can  easily  he  accom[»lished  by  pressing  upon  the  displaced  bone  with  a 
linger  in  the  rectum. 

The  second  indication  in  the  treatment  of  sacral  fractures  is  to  keep  the 
fragments  in  ap[u>sition.  This  indication  was  readily  fulrilled  in  the  illustra- 
tive example  presented  above,  by  tirndy  ajtplying  a  bandage  around  the  pelvis, 
and  by  keeping  the  patient  in  bed.  But  the  main  difKculty  in  the  treatment 
of  these  cases,  where  the  fracture  is  the  sole  injury,  is  the  intense  degree  of 
pain  with  which  the  act  of  defecation  is  accomiianied,  and  the  local  disturb- 
ance which  it  produces.  Some  surgeons  have,  by  administering  opium,  kept 
the  bowels  in  a  state  of  contiuement ;  and  then  emptied  the  rectum  every 
week  or  ten  days  by  means  of  an  enema.  It  is,  however,  still  better  to  diet 
the  patient  very  carefully  with  a  view  to  restrain  the  production  of  feces  to 
the  smallest  possible  quantity,  which  may  then  be  easily  and  almost  paiidessly 
removed  every  three  or  four  days  by  means  of  an  enema.  AVhenever  })ain  is 
present  in  these  cases,  it  must  be  subdued  by  administering  opium  or  mor}»hia 
in  doses  that  are  sufficiently  large,  and  at  intervals  that  are  sutliciently  brietl 
Should  intra-pelvic  intiammation  arise,  it  must  be  combated  by  leeches  and 
hot  fomentations,  as  well  as  by  opiates.  Should  retention  of  urine  be  present, 
catheterization  must  be  employed  every  eight  hours.  Should  the  bladder  be 
wounded  in  a  male  patient,  but  especially  should  it  be  ruptured,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  open  it  at  once  by  perineal  section  in  order  to  allow  the  urine  to 
escape  as  fast  as  secreted,  and  thus  avoid  all  chance  of  ui"inary  infiltration. 
Cases  belonging  to  this  category  may  be  saved  by  the  timely  performance  of 
this  operation,  which  is  not  dangerous  per  se,  and  which,  if  I  remember  aright, 
has  already  proved  successful  in  one  or  more  examples  of  this  sort,  simply 
because  it  prevented  the  pelvic  fractures  from  becoming  complicated  with 
urinary  infiltration. 

But  should  the  broken  bone  manifest  a  disposition  to  slip  out  of  place 
again  after  its  reduction  has  been  efl'ected,  notwithstanding  the  firm  applica- 
tion of  a  bandage  around  the  pelvis,  a  mechanical  a[i]»aratus  must  be  em- 
ployed to  overcome  this  disposition.  For  this  purpose,  M.  Indes  used  simply 
a  piece  of  wood,  cylindrical  in  shape,  five  inches  in  length  b}-  three  inches  in 
circumference,  which  was  inserted  into  the  rectum,  and  there  retained  in 
position  by  graduated  compresses  together  with  a  T-bandage.  On  every 
third  day  this  })lug  or  splint  was  temporarily  withdrawn,  and  the  bowel  was 
washed  out  with  an  enema.  The  patient  recovered.  For  the  same  purpose, 
M.  Bermond  used  a  silver  canula,  with  a  bag  attached,  which  when  stutied 
formed  an  inner  and  an  outer  tampon.  The  end  of  the  tube  was  kept  closed 
with  a  cork,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  feces.  It  was  removed  only 
twice  during  the  course  of  treatment,  namely,  on  the  seventh  and  nineteenth 
days  respectively.     This  patient  also  recovered. 

The  patient  should  be  rigidly  confined  to  bed  until  the  fragments  have 
united.  The  posture  therein  should  be  that  which  is  attended  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  discomfort  to  the  patient,  and  with  the  smallest  liability 
to  the  recurrence  of  displacement. 

Gunshot  Fractures  of  the  Sacrum, — Ilennen  mentions  three  cases  in  each 
of  whieli  a  musket-ball  passed  through  the  sat-rum,  about  three  inches  above 
the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  and  penetratt'd  ol)li(juely  upward.  In  two  of  them  the 
rectum  was  also  wounded.    In  the  third,  the  bladder  was  perforated  as  well  as 
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the  rectum,  and  "  uriiio  jtassed  after  tlio  first  few  hours  from  the  posterior 
wound.''  This  patii'iit  (.'xiiiiT*!  on  the  thir<l  (hiy,  '' lahorinir  under  the  symp- 
toms of  the  most  violent  peritonitis.''  In  eadi  of  the  other  eases  the  missile 
lodged,  and  was  passed  by  stool  about  two  months  after  the  casualty.  One 
of  tliese  unfortunate  men  "  survived  for  two  years,  when,  a  discharge  of 
feces  coming  on  through  the  orilice  in  the  bone,  he  died,  exhausted  by  a 
complieation  of  sufferings;  but  no  paralytic  affection  ever  aj^jx-ared."  The 
remaining  case  was  seen  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  the  military  hospital  at  Berlin, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Reich,  but  the  result  is  not  stated.'  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  shot  fractures  of  the  sacrum  are  highly  dangerous  to  life. 
Pare,  however,  asserted  that  he  had  many  times  seen  the  sacrum  fractured 
by  bullets  when  the  subjects  recovered.  During  the  late  civil  war  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  cases  were  reported.  In  three  of  tljcrn  the  result  has  not 
been  determined.  Of  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  forty-two  instances, 
sixty-two,  or  43.7  per  cent.,  were  fatal.^  Thus  it  appears,  (1)  that  gunshot 
fractures  of  the  sacrum  not  unfrequently  occur,  and  (2)  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  cases  recover. 

The  following  very  instructive  example  eventuated  in  recovery : — 

Lieutenant  W.  A.  C.  Ryan,  Co.  G,  132d  New  York  Volunteers,  aged  21,  was 
wounded  at  Bachelor's  Creek,  N.  C,  February  1,  1864,  by  a  conoidal  ball,  wliich  frac- 
tured the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  lodged  in  the  sacrum.  He  was  at  once  taken  to  a 
general  hospital  where  simple  dressings  were  applied  to  tlie  wound.  On  June  12,  it 
was  noted  tliat  the  wound  discharged  very  freely  ;  that  the  patient  although  feeble  was 
in  a  very  good  condition  ;  that  an  ulcer  had  formed  across  tlie  sacrum,  about  three 
inches  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  inches  in  width,  with  a  sinus  leading  to  the  ball  ; 
and  that  the  missile  was  extracted,  with  some  difficulty,  from  the  bone  in  which  it  was 
firmly  imbedded,  on  that  day.  The  wound  healed  rapidly  after  the  operation.  The 
treatment  consisted  of  tonics,  with  a  generous  diet.  On  October  9,  the  patient  was  dis- 
charged. There  is  no  record  of  him  at  the  pension-office.^  His  recovery  wa^,  therefore, 
in  all  probability  complete. 

Recovery  resulted  in  the  next  example  also : — 

Lieutenant  S.  W.  Russell,  Co.  B,  49th  New  York,  and  A.  D.  C.  Sixth  Corps,  aged 
26,  was  wounded  at  Rappahannock  Station,  November  7,  1803,  by  a  conoidal  ball 
which  "entered  the  left  liip,  passed  across  the  upper  portion  of  the  sacrum,  and  emerged 
from  the  rio-ht  hip.  The  surface  of  the  sacrum  was  fractured."  On  the  9tii  he  was 
admitted  into  Armory  Square  Hospital,  and  on  February  3,  lh04,  he  was  transferred 
to  Seminary  Hospital,  Georgetown.  He  returned  to  duty  on  May  IG  following, 
where  he  appears  to  have  remained  until  June  27,  1865,  when  he  was  discharged  from 
the  service  and  pensioned.  The  pension-examiner  noted  at  the  time  that  the  wound 
was  still  unhealed.     On  June  4,  1873,  he  was  still  on  the  pension  list.* 

Among  the  cases  of  recovery  from  shot  fractures  of  the  sacrum,  reported 
during  the  late  civil  war,  were  four  in  which  the  bladder  was  penetrated.  In 
nine  instances  the  rectum  was  Avounded,  and  eight  of  tliese  cases  resulti^d 
favorably.  In  addition  to  the  complications  attending  shot  injuries  of  the 
OS  imiominatuin,  [laralysis  and  other  disorders  referable  to  lesions  of  the 
nerves  were  common  after  shot  fractures  of  the  sacrum.'' 

In  the  cases  of  shot  fracture  of  the  sacrum  which  were  observed  during 

,  our  late  civil  war,  it  was  common  for  one  or  both  of  the  posterior  spinous 

processes  of  the  ilium  to  be  found  fractured  at  the  same  time,  as  is  shown  in 

1  Henncn,  op.  cit.,  p.  3.11. 

*  Medical  ;m<l  Surf^ical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Second  Surgical  Volnme,  p.  246. 

*  Ibid.,  First  Surgical  Volume,  p.  461.  *  Ibid.,  Second  Surgical  Volume,  p.  246.      , 
«  Ibid. 
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the  preparation  represented  by  Fig.  797,  and  as  probably  liappcncd  in  the  case 
of  Lieutenant  liusscll,  which  lias  Just  been  rclatfd.' 

Shot  fractures  of  the  sacrum  were  not  unfrequontly  found  by  our  military 
surgeons  to  become  complicated  with  pyanaUi^  as  was  observed  in  the  follow- 
ing instance : — 

Private  George  F.,  aged  23,  was  woiinded  at  Cold  Harbor,  June  .3,  lH»",.l.  He  was 
treated  in  tlie  field  hospitals  until  i\w.  12tli,  wlien  lie  was  transferred  to  \Vasliin«»ton, 
and  admitted  to  Douglas  Hospital.  At  this  time  he  was  suffering  Irom  partial  para- 
plegia.    He  died  from  well-marked  pyuiDiia  on  the  21st,  eighteen  days  after  the  casualty 


Fig.  797. 


Fig.  708. 


Shot  fracture  of  the  sacrum  and  lliom. 
(Spec.  1353,  A.  M.  M.) 


Shot  perforation  of  the  gacrnm. 
(Spec.  3J6S,  A.  M.  M.) 


occurred.  A>itopsr/.—T\\e  l)all  was  found  in  two  pieces  in  the  sacro-ischiafic  notch, 
liaving  perforated  the  .sacrum  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying wood-cut  (Fig.  71».S),  which  represents  the  osteological  specimen  that  was  ob- 
tained from  the  ca.se,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Army  Medical  Mu.«-eum.  Both  lungs 
contained  extensive  })ya3mic  patches  ;  the  liver  and  spleen  were  softened,  and  the  latter 
enlarged.     There  had  been  icterus  before  death.* 

Pyjrmia  was  reported  as  the  cause  of  death  in  eight  of  the  sixty-two  fatal 
cases  belonging  to  this  category,  or  12.9  per  cent.' 

The  specimen  represented  by  Fig.  799  was   obtained  from  the  corpse  of  a  soldier, 
aged  41,  who  was  wounded  at  Petersburg,  July  30,  18G4,  by  a  conoidal  ball.     He  was 


Fig.  7i»9. 


Fi^.  bOO. 


Upper  two-thirds  of  the  .sacrum  obliquely  fractured 
by  a  coQoidal  musket-ball.     (Spec.  3.J&6,  A.  M.  M.) 


Right  half  of  the  sacrum  irrooveJ  by  a  conoidal 
uiudkct-ball.     (Spec.  2:)0,  A.  M.  M.) 


admitted  to  Douglas  Hosjiital  on  August  3,  and  died  after  symptoms  characteristic  of 
pya'mia  on   the  10th,  twelve  days  after   the  casualty  occurred.      For  three  days  after 


>  Ibid. 


«  Ibid.,  p.  247. 


»  Ibid. 
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admission  catheterization  was  required,  but  after  that  his  water  passed  freely.  There 
was  no  other  sign  of  paraph'gia.* 

Tlie  Ppecimcn  represented  hy  Fig.  800  was  olttained  from  the  cadaver  of  a  soldier, 
aired  HI,  who  was  wounded  at  ^^' est  Point,  Va.,  May  7,  1H()2,  and  who  died  in  Judiciary 
S(piare  Hospital,  at  Washington,  on  tli<'  2;{d,  witli  symptoms  of  pya-mia,  sixteen  days  after 
the  wound  liad  I>een  inliictetl,  Tiie  injury  was  reported  as  a  "gunsiiot  wound  of  tlie 
lumbar  region  near  tlie  nates,  and  also  tbntiigh  tli<;  lower  part  of  the  right  chest."  ^* Post- 
mortem section  of  the  injured  parts  showed  a  deep  wound  of  the  sacrum  ploughing  the 
bone,"  as  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut.* 

In  the  following  instance  the  sacrum  was  transversely  grooved  or  perforated 
by  a  small-arm  missile : — 

Corporal  Amos  Fj.  C,  aged  18,  was  wounded  at  Chancellorsville,  May  3,  18G3,  by 
a  conoidal  musket-ball,  wliich  entered  the  left  buttock  behind  and  above  the  great 
trochanter,  and  emerged  through  the  right  side  of  the  sacrum.  lie  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  for  nine  days,  during  which  time  his  wound  was  entirely  neglected. 
On  June  14  he  was  sent  to  Washington,  and  was  admitted  to  Douglas  Hospital  in  a 
very  nervous,  weak,  and  anaemic  condition.  There  were  bed-sores  over  the  projec- 
tions of  the  hips,  hack,  and  sacrum,  so  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  lay  him  in  a  comfortable 

position.     lie  died  on  July  9,  apparently  in  consequence  of  these  bed-sores.     Autopsy 

Pleuritic  adhesions  were  found,  but  no  signs  of  peritoneal  inflammation.  The  sacrum, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (Fig.  801),  was  perforated  from  side  to  side, 
with  loss  of  substance  at  the  junction  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  pieces  of  the  bone.  The 
fragments  were  carious,  and  there  was  a  slight  osseous  deposit  on  the  anterior  surface.' 

The  specimen  of  shot  fracture  of  the  sacrum  which  is  represented  by  Figs. 


Fig.  801. 


Fig.  802. 


Fig.  803. 


Showing  the  sacrnm  groovnd 
transversely  by  a  conoidal  musket- 
ball.     (Spec.  1642,  A.  M.  M.) 


The  sacram  and  last  lumbar 
vertebra.  A  ball  is  impacted  in 
the  left  upper  sacral  furamea. 
(Spec.  2902,  A.  M.  M.) 


Posterior  view  of  the  same 
specimen. 


802  and  803,  was  obtained  at  the  autopsy  of  a  soldier,  aged  23,  with  the  fol- 
lowing history : — 

He  was  wounded  at  Spottsylvania,  May  10,  186  1.  and  taken  to  a  field  hospital  of 
the  Fifth  Corps.  On  the  14th  he  was  transferred  to  Carver  Hos[)ital,  at  Washington. 
"The  missile  entered  about  two  inches  to  the  left  of  the  sacrum,  i)assed  a  little  down- 
ward and  to  the  right,  fractured  the  sacrum,  and  remaitied  in  the  wound.  When 
admitted,  the  patient  was  not  much  emaciated;  there  was  great  pain,  with  tumefaction 
of  the  abdomen  ;  the  bowels  were  constipated,  and  there  was  complete  retention  of 
urine.  The  bladder  was  greatly  distended  with  urine  ;  the  pulse  about  140;  the  tongue 
thickly  coated   with   dark-colored  fur;  sordes  on   the   teeth.     There  was  also  partial 


'  Ibid. 


«  Ibid. 


»  Ibid.,  p  248. 
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paraplegia.  The  catheter  was  introduced  and  the  bladder  relieved.  The  missile  was 
searched  for  unsuccessfully.  Opiates  were  then  administered.  He  continued  to  sink 
and  was  perfectly  unconscious.  The  pulse  was  KJO."  He  died  May  15,  that  is,  five 
days  after  the  wound  was  inflicted.' 

The  cause  of  death  is  not  stated,  l)ut,  judgiiif;^  from  the  symptoms  as  de- 
tailed above,  it  was  traumatic  peritonitis.  At  any  rate,  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation must  be  a  frequent  conseciuence  of  shot  wounds  sucli  as  this.  This 
case  is  doubly  interesting  because  of  the  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  lower 
extremities  which  resulted  from  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  sacral  ner\X's. 

The  following  example  is  very  instructive,  as  well  as  interesting,  because 
of  the  peculiar  form  of  paralysis,  and  the  luematuria,  which  resulted  from  the 
primary  lesion : — 

Private  Peter  K.,  aged  32,  having  been  wounded  at  the  South  Side  Railroad,  on 
April  1,  18G5,  was  sent  to  Washington,  and  admitted  to  Douglas  IIosj)iial  on  tlie  Gth. 
A  conoidal  musket-ball  had  entered  the  left  buttock  nearly  on  a  level  witli  the  second 
vertebra  of  the  sacrum,  about  four  inclies  from  the  spinous  process  thereof,  liad  passed 
through  or  across  the  sacral  portion  of  the  spinal  canal,  and  had  lodged  in  the  right  winf^ 
of  the  sacrum,  near  its  junction  with  the  ilium.  There  was  complete  paralysis  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  with  constant  hrematuria;  but  no  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities. 
On  the  8th,  the  patient  failed  rapidly,  and  became  partially  insensible.  lie  died  on  the 
Dth,  from  exhaustion,  eight  days  after  the  casualty  occurred.*  The  specimen  is  repre- 
sented by  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (Fig.  804).  The  vesico-rectal  paralysis  observed 
in  this  case  is  easily  accounted  for ;  but  what  caused  flife  ha^maturia?  Did  it  arise  from 
a  neuropathic  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  such  a?  we  have  seen  occurs  not  unfrequently 
in  cases  of  spinal  injury  ? 


Fig.  R04 


Fig.  8C5. 


Showing  the  sacrum  with  a  baU  ImpaotPd  at  the  left 
second  intervertebral  notch.   (Spec.  2^2,  ▲.  M.  M.) 


Showing'  a  shot  fracture  of  the  sacram. 
(Spec.  3001,  A.  M.  M.) 


In  the  next  case  there  was  a  complete  transverse  fracture  observed : — 

Private  P.  McC,  aged  20,  was  wounded  at  Carrion  Crow  Bayou,  La.,  November 
3,  1863.  He  was  treated  on  the  field  until  the  8th,  when  he  was  admitted  to  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  New  Orleans,  where  he  died  on  the  22d,  nineteen  days  after  the  infliction 
of  the  wound.  The  case  is  described  as  a  gunshot  fracture  of  the  sacrum  ;  "  the  missile, 
passing  obliquely  from  the  left,  entered  near  the  median  line  at  the  junction  of  the 
second  and  third  sacral  vertebrae,  and  escaped  into  the  ptdvis  through  the  right  portion 
of  the  second  vertebra.  The  sacrum  was  completely  fractured  transversely  at  that 
point."     The  specimen  is  represented  by  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (Fig.  805).* 

In  the  following  example,  traumatic  sjiinal  meningitis  with  tetanic  spasms 
occurred  : — 

Private  W.  M.  R.,  aged  22,  was  wounded  at  Winchester,  July  20,  1864,  by  a  conoidal 
musket-ball,  which  penetrated  the  sacral  region   five  inches  above  the  anus,  and  one 


«  Ibid. 


»  Ibid. 


•  Ibid.,  p.  249. 
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iiifli  to  (lie  k'ft  of  the  median  line,  passed  oblicjuely  upward  and  forward,  and  lodged. 
There  was  retention  of  urine,  hut  no  paralysis  of  sensation  or  voluntary  motion.  On 
the  2.jtli  he  was  very  restless,  and  suffered  great  agony  from  the  wound.  IJut  little 
ciiange  was  noted  until  August  G,  when  slight  tetanic  spasms,  with  delirium  and  un- 
consciousness, occurred.  They  continued  with  increasing  severity.  On  the  8th, 
opisthotonic  spasms  recurred  at  frequent  intervals,  the  pupils  were  largely  dilated  and 
fixed,  and  he  died  on  that  day.  Autopsy. — The  missile  was  found  about  three  inches 
from  the  point  of  entrance,  embedded  in  muscular  tissue.  The  spinal  column  was  in  a 
suppurating  condition.  The  osteological  s[)ecimen,  represented  by  Fig.  806,  was  sent 
to  the  Army  Medical  Museum.  ]t  consists  of  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  sacrum, 
showing  a  fracture  into  the  spinal  canal  at  the  second  sacral  vertebra,  with  the  first  and 
Second  spinous  processes  wanting  from  being  broken  off.' 

Fig.  806.  Fig.  807. 


Showing  a  shot  penetration  of  the  sacrnl  canal.   (Spec.  Showing  the  sacrntn  and  a  part  of  the  right  iliam, 

42o8,  A.  M.  M.^  with  the  bullet  which  perforated  the  former.    (Spec. 

1245,  A.  M.  M.) 

This  case,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  sacral  canal  was  opened  hv  a  gun- 
shot missile,  is  a  very  inj})ortant  one,  because  traumatic  si»inal  meningitis 
ensued.  The  symptoms  appeared  on  the  titth  day,  and  were  extreme  rest- 
lessness, and  "great  agony"  from  pain  in  the  wound,  followed  by  tetanic 
spasms,  which  steadily  increased  in  severity  until  opisthotonos  followed,  with 
delirium,  unconsciousness,  and  death.  The  autopsy  revealed  a  su])purating 
condition  of  the  spinal  canal.  Another  instance  of  shot-fracture  of  the  sacrum 
in  which  death  resulted  from  spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis,  is  likewise  re- 
ported in  the  same  volume,  on  page  248.  (Case  726.)  "The  lower  part  of 
the  spinal  cord  was  softened,  and  of  a  dark  appearance."  In  this  case,  too, 
the  missile  after  striking  the  sacrum  lodged. 

The  very  interesting  specimen  which  is  represented  by  Fig.  807,  was  obtained  at 
the  autopsy  of  a  soldier,  aged  2G,  who  was  wounded  by  a  conoidal  musket-ball  at 
Chancellorsville,  May  3,  18G3,  and  died  at  Douglas  Hospital  nineteen  days  afterward, 
apparently  from  septicaemia.  The  case  is  also  remarkable  lor  the  absence  of  peritonitis 
and  paralysis.* 

In  the  next  example  the  missile  lodged  in  the  spinal  canal,  and,  notwith- 
standing that  thecauda  eciuina  was  compressed  by  it  (through  the  meninges), 
the  sensibility  and  motility  of  the  lower  extremities  were  not  affected  : — 

Private  Michael  11.  was  wounded  June  27,  18G2,  at  Gaines's  Mills,  Virginia,  and 
died  of  exhaustion  on  December  27.     The  wound  closed,  and  there  were  no  symptoms 

«  Ibid.  «  Ibid. 
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Fig.  bW. 


Showing  the  Racrnra  and 
last  lliree  lumbar  vertebra, 
with  a  ball  lodged  in  the 
spinal  canal  opposite  the 
fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  (Sp. 
1198,  A.  M.  M.) 


for  about  three  months.  On  October  20,  after  dissipation,  he  complained  of  pain  in  the 
left  knee,  at  times  very  intense,  depriving  him  of  rest.  The  wound  reopened  and  dis- 
charged freely  ;  a  slough  formed  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
sacrum,  three  or  four  inclies  in  diameter,  and  so  deep  as  to  lay 
the  bone  bare.  A  lumbar  and  psoas  abscess  developed  itself; 
the  pain  in  the  left  knee  increased  greatly,  and  the  left  h*g  be- 
came swdllcn  and  tender  to  pressure.  The  abscess  in  the  loin 
was  opened  by  a  valvular  incision,  and  three  pints  of  pus  were 
discharged,  with  great  relief  to  the  pain  in  the  leg,  etc.  IJoth  legs 
became  swollen  about  December  2(),  and  he  died  as  stated  al)ove, 
exactly  six  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  casualty.  At  no 
time  was  there  any  paralysis  of  motion  or  sensation  in  the  lower 

extremities  or  elsewhere.      Necroscopy An   immense  abscess 

extending  from  the  left  kidney  to  Poupart's  ligament  was  found. 
In  the  [jelvis,  in  contact  with  the  sacrum,  tiiere  was  another 
abcess,  while  the  tissues  of  the  pelvis,  at  its  back  part,  were 
buried  in  effusions  of  plastic  matter.  The  ball  was  found 
lodged  in  the  spinal  canal,  opposite  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  as 
shown  in  tiie  accompanying  wood-cut  (Fig.  808).  It  had  en- 
tered on  the  right  sidt;  of  the  spinal  ridge  of  the  sacrum,  about 
its  middle,  passed  diagonally  upward,  and  spent  its  force  on  the 
left  wall  of  the  canal  of  the  first  sacral  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrie. 
The  left  lamiiKi  of  the  first  sacral  bone  was  carried  away.  The 
missile  had  passed  up  the  spinal  canal  outside  of  the  theca  verte- 
bralis.  The  bodies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  luniliar  vertebra;  were  ca- 
rious, and  the  intervertebral  cartilage  between  them  was  entirely 
destroyed.  The  first  and  second  sacral  vertebrae  were  necrosed 
and  discolored,  as  was  also  the  fifth  throughout  its  thickness.  The  first  and  second  left 
sacral  nerves  seemed  most  involved  by  the  diseased  bones,  but  the  left  lumbar  plexus 
was  entangled  in  the  diseased  mass  which  occupied  the  basin  of  the  pelvis.' 

The  complete  closure  of  the  wound,  and  the  development  of  caries  and 
necrosis  in  the  bony  structures  which  had  sustained  the  shock  or  impact  of  the 
missile,  after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  are  worthy  of  special  remark  in  tliis 
place,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  no  paralysis  whatever  occurred. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  the  chief  risks  which  were  encountered 
in  treating  shot  fractures  of  the  saci'uni  during  our  civil  war,  were  the  super- 
vention of  (1)  pj/ccmia  or  septicccmia,  (2)  traumatic  spinal  mr)iiiiijitls  araf  nnje- 
litis,  (3)  peritonitis,  and  (4)  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  injured  bones,  with  the 
formation  of  corresponding  abscesses  in  the  pelvis,  as  well  as  in  the  sacral  and 
lumbar  regions. 

lyeatment, — When  the  missile  lodges,  in  cases  of  shot-fracture  of  the  sacrum, 
it  should,  if  possible,  always  be  extracted.  One  case  has  already  been  related 
in  which  this  was  done  with  an  excellent  result.  I  shall  now  present  two 
additional  cases  in  which  important  operations  were  performed  to  the  same 
end,  with  good  effect. 

Surgeon  J.  J.  Chisolm  relates'  the  case  of  a  young  Confederate  soldier  belonging  to 
the  26th  Alabama  Regiment,  who  was  shot  in  the  back.  The  missile  passed  through 
the  sacrum  an  inch  from  its  spinous  processes,  and  one  inch  below  the  level  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium,  and  lodged.  Eight  montiis  after  the  reception  of  the  wound,  he  applied  to 
Dr.  C.  for  relief,  inasmuch  as  he  had  a  constant  discharge  of  pus  from  both  the  wound 
in  the  back  and  a  fistulous  passage  in  the  left  groin.  Upon  examination  with  a  probe, 
which  penetrated  four  inches,  traversing  the  sacrum,  the  foreign  body  was  detected,  the 
bulb  of  the  probe  entering  the  cup  of  the  minie  ball.  By  enlarging  the  hole  through 
the  sacrum  with  a  gouge,  room  was  obtained  to  draw  the  ball  from  the  pelvic  cavity. 
The  patient  recovered. 


»  Ibid.,  First  Surgical  Vol.,  p.  449. 
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In  the  following  instance  a  trephine  was  applied  for  the  same  purpose  : — 

Privnto  II.  F.  Norcross,  aged  20,  was  woiindfil  in  tlie  rijjlit  glntc^al  region,  at  Drury's 
liliitr.  May  1(),  1HC)1.  Tiie  track  of  (he  ball  was  traced  to  tiic  second  segment  of  llie 
sacTuni,  and  tiie  n»issile  was  apparently  emltedded  deeply  in  the  bone.  On  March  9, 
liSCi."),  Dr.  E.  H.  Lyon  reported  that  "  there  was  an  open  sinus  on  tlie  right  hutlock 
coinniiinicatiiig  with  the  lodgment  of  the  ball  in  the  sacrum,  ami  discharging  freely. 
The  constitutional  condition  was  comparatively  good.  Ether  was  administered,  and  an 
oblique  incision,  six  inches  in  lengtli,  was  made,  exposing  the  orifice  in  the  sacrum. 
A  trephine  was  then  used  to  enlarge  the  orifice  in  the  bone.  Tiie  ball  was  divided  and 
removed  in  seventeen  parts.  Simple  dressings  were  applied."  The  wound  healed 
kindly.  On  July  10,  he  was  discharged  from  the  service  and  pensioned.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1873,  he  was  still  on  the  pension  list,  his  disability  being  rated  at  one-half.' 

For  the  removal  of  injured  or  diseased  bone,  or  for  the  extraction  of  im- 
pacted projectiles,  there  were  in  all  twenty-five  operations  performed  dnring 
our  civil  war,  in  cases  of  shot  fracture  of  the  sacrum.  In  one  instance, 
where  the  missile  was  discovered  "  firmly  embedded  in  the  body  of  the 
sacrum,  beyond  the  reach  of  forceps,  it  was  extracted  by  means  of  a  common 
ramrod,  a  piece  of  which  remains  in  the  bullet  as  when  taken  out."  The  spe- 
cimen is  represented  by  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (Fig.  809).  It  is  pre- 
served in  the  i^rmy  Medical  Museum.^ 

Fig.  809. 


Showing  a  conoidal  baU  which  was  extracted  from  the  sacrum  with  a  ramrod.     (Spec.  1123,  A.  M.  M.) 

The  most  important  points  in  the  treatment  of  shot  fractures  of  the  sacrum 
are  the  following:  (1)  The  removal  of  all  foreign  bodies,  under  which  term 
all  loose  fragments  of  bone,  all  pieces  of  clothing  and  accoutrements,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  missiles  themselves,  are  included  ;  (2)  the  application  of  antisep- 
tic dressings  to  the  wounds  ;  and  (3),  the  early  and  thorough  use  of  Chassaig- 
nac's  drainage-tubes.  By  antisepsis  and  prompt  drainage  of  the  woimds  the 
risk  of  pyaemia  and  .septicaemia  will  be  greatly  lessened.  Any  tendency  to 
peritonitis  or  to  infiammation  of  the  spinal  membranes,  which  may  be  evinced, 
must  be  combated  by  administering  opium  or  morphia  in  full  doses  at  short 
intervals.  Should  spinal  meningitis  supervene,  it  will  require  the  exhibition 
of  ergot  and  potassium  iodide  in  full  doses,  as  already  pointed  out. 

Simple  Fractures  of  the  Coccyx. — In  the  years  1859  and  18G0, 1  made  the 
surgical  examination  of  an  old  pensioner  from  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  of 
1812-15,  whose  disability  had  resulted  from  simple  fracture  of  the  os  coccygis 
caused  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  and  found  that  bone  bent  strongly  forward 
and  to  one  side,  and  rigid  in  that  position.  He  stated  that  his  injury  was 
still  the  source  of  almost  constant  discomfort,  that  it  always  interfered  with 
the  act  of  defecation,  and  sometimes  made  it  painful,  and  that  it  still  made  it 
impossible,  most  of  the  time,  for  him  to  sit  while  working  at  his  trade  of 
saddler  and  harness-maker. 

Professor  Ashhurst'  mentions  a  case  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  in  which  there  was  fracture  of  the  coccyx,  as  well  lis  comminuted  fracture  of 

'  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Second  Surgical  Vol.,  p.  251. 
*  Ibid.  8  Op.  cit.,  pp.  116,  117. 
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tlie  lumbar  vertebrae  and  fractures  of  both  legs,  caused  by  falling  from  the  sixth  story. 
Deiitli  ensued  in  one  day.  The  autopsy  showed  that  tiie  cause  of  death  was  internal 
(post-peritoneal)  hemorrhage  and  exhaustion. 

Professor  Agnew'  states  that  he  has  known  a  case  in  which  this  accident  resulted 
from  a  rider'.s  coming  down  upon  the  back  of  the  saddle  in  an  attempt  to  mount  a  res- 
tive horse. 

Mr.  South'  says  he  has  known  two  cases  where  this  accident  was  not  recovered  from 
for  nearly  two  years:  "  The  one  followed  sittiiigdown  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  ;i  snutF- 
box,  which  was  jammi'd  in  between  the  side  of  the  coccyx  ami  the  spine  of  the  haunch 
hone;  and  the  other  by  the  patient  having  been  thrown  from  a  horse  upon  a  heap  of 
stones.  In  these  cases  the  pain  was  not  so  great  as  usually  said  to  be  in  walking,  because 
the  patients  learned  to  walk  without  disturbing  the  bone;  but  the  pain  was  agonizin" 
when  they  incautiously  sat  down  on  a  soft  seat.  Leeching  afforded  only  temporary 
relief;  and  the  cure  was  at  last  effected,  after  months,  by  protecting  the  coccyx  from 
all  possibility  of  pressure,  by  constantly  wearing  a  pair  of  very  thick  oblong  |)ads  on 
the  ischial  tuberosities,  so  that  in  silting  the  point  of  the  coccyx  was  in  a  deep  pit." 

Simple  fractures  of  the  coccyx  are  said  sometimes  to  occur  during  parturi- 
tion, ill  consequence  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  tlie  foetal  head  white  passing 
through  the  inferior  strait  of  the  pelvis;  but  it  is  probable  that  such  cases 
often  consist  of  luxation,  or  rujtture  of  the  coccygeal  ligaments,  instead  of 
fracture. 

This  accident  is  of  infrequent  occurrence.  It  may  be  caused  by  kicks,  by 
blows,  by  falls,  and  by  injuries  sustained  during  parturition.  Though  seem- 
ingly a  very  trivial  accident,  it  is  often  exceedingly  painful  and  amiuying  for 
many  months  or  years,  or  even  for  a  lifetime. 

The  displacement  in  fracture  of  the  coccyx  is  forward,  and  it  is  produced 
by  the  same  agencies  as  those  which  cause  the  deformity  in  simple  fracture 
of  the  sacrum,  namely,  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  which  are  inserted 
into  the  coccyx,  as  well  as  the  general  direction  of  the  fracturing  force. 

Treatment. — Although  the  injury  at  first  sight  may  appear  inconsiderable, 
the  victims  of  this  accident,  for  reasons  presented  above,  should  always  be 
confined  to  bed,  in  that  posture  which  is  least  i»ainful,  and  which  causes  least 
disturbance  of  the  injured  bone.  Any  forward  displacement  should  be  cor- 
rected by  inserting  a  finger,  well  oiled,  into  tlie  rectum,  and  pressing  the  bone 
back  into  its  normal  position.  If  the  deformity  returuf;,  it  may  become 
advisable  to  einploy  such  tampons  as  have  been  described  while  discussing 
fractures  of  the  sacrum.  Should  much  inflanmiation  supervene  in  the  in- 
jured part,  the  application  of  leeches,  followed  by  a  lotion  coiuposed  of  lead- 
water  and  laudaimin,  will  prove  useful  in  subduing  the  inflammatory  action, 
and  ill  diminishing  the  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  neuralgia,  necrosis, 
abscess,  and  fistula.  Should,  however,  the  ligamentous  tissue  surrounding 
the  bone  continue  inflamed  and  painful,  notwithstanding  the  treatment,  ana 
especially  should  tho  apex  of  the  injured  bone  be  incessantly  dragged  forward 
by  spasmodic  action  of  the  s[ihincter  ani  and  other  muscles  which  are  inserted 
into  the  os  coccygis,  it  may  be  proper  to  forcibly  stretch  the  sphincter,  under 
ether,  as  in  cases  of  anal  Assure,  so  that  the  fibres  of  that  muscle  may  be 
paralyzed  for  a  time,  and  that  defecation  may  take  place  without  spasm  and 
without  restraint.  After  such  jtatients  leave  their  beds,  it  will  often  be  use- 
ful for  them  to  protect  the  coccyx  from  injury  by  constantly  wearing  a  pair 
of  thick  oblong  pads  on  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  South. 

'  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  923. 

*  ^'ott'S  to  Chelius's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  pp.  595,  596,  Am.  ed. 
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Gunshot  Fractures  of  the  Coccyx. — In  shot  wounds  of  this  sort,  the  lesion 
of  the  l)()no  is  commonly  but  a  small  part  of  tlic  whole  injury.  Tlicre  were 
sovontc'on  cases  of  shot  fracture  of  the  os  coccygis  reported  durnig  our  civil 
war,  of  which  six,  or  85.8  jicr  cent.,  were  fatal.  In  twelve  cases,  with  live 
deatiis,  the  coccyx  was  the  only  bone  involved  ;  in  four  cases,  terminating 
favorably,  there  were  attendant  fractures  of  the  sacrum  ;  two,  one  of  wliich 
was  fatal,  were  associated  with  fractures  of  the  pubis.  In  one  case  a  ball  is 
said  to  have  been  found  imbedded  in  the  coccyx.  In  all  the  fatal  cases,  death 
appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  injuries  sustained  by  otlier  ]»arts.  Still, 
visceral  lesions  were  less  fref[Uently  ])resent  as  complications  of  shot  fractures 
of  this  bone,  than  would  be  antici})ated  from  its  anatomical  relations.' 

In  regard  to  treafiiioit,  the  irregulai-ity  and  variety  of  the  complications 
preclude  the  establishment  of  any  special  rules.  The  early  removal  of 
sequestra  and  foreign  bodies  is,  of  course,  indispensable.  Free  though  cau- 
tiously directed  incisions  may  be  requisite  to  prevent  the  burrowing  of  pus. 
Extreme  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  to  the  prevention  of  fecal  accumulation 
in  the  rectum,  as  well  as  watchfulness  over  the  state  of  the  bladder,  are 
precautions  that  must  not  be  overlooked.^  The  wounds  must  be  dressed 
antiseptically,  and  drainage  tubes  must  likewise  be  inserted,  in  many  cases,  in 
order  to  insure  that  no  confinement  of  inflammatory  products  shall  take  place. 

CoccYGODYNiA. — The  damage  sustained  by  the  sacro-coccygeal  and  other 
spinal  nerves,  in  connection  with  injuries  of  the  os  coccygis,  often  gives  rise 

to  an  exceedingly  painful  state  of  the 


Fig.  810. 


a,  Sacrnm.  6,  Coccyx,  r,  Tubprosity  of  isrhinm. 
d.  Greater  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  e,  Lesser  sacro-sci- 
atic  ligament,  with  pndic  nerve  on  its  posterior  aspect. 
/,  Sjiliincter  ani.  g,  Levator  ani.  h.  Fatty  and  con. 
neclivo  tissue. 

1,  Pudic  nerve  and  Its  branches. 

2,  Posterior  branches  of  the  2d,  ^A,  and  -Ith  sacral 
nerves  proceeding  to  posterior  aspect  of  the  coccyx. 

3,  Sacro-coccy(<eal  nerve  distributed  over  apex  of  the 
coccyx  and  adjacent  soft  parts.       (Hilton) 


soft  parts  overlying  the  bone,  which 
has  been  denominated  coceygodynia. 
The  accom})anying  wood-cut  (Fig. 
810),  which  indicates  the  numerous 
nerves  of  sensation  that  are  distri- 
buted over  tlie  coccyx,  and  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum  as  well  as 
to  the  margin  of  the  anal  aperture, 
shows  at  a  glance  the  anatomical  and 
physiological  ex})lanation  of  this  dis- 
tres.sing  aflection. 

For  the  relief  of  coccygodynia,  it 
was  advised  by  the  late  Sir  James  Y. 
Simpson,  to  introduce  a  narrow  bis- 
toury between  the  soft  parts  and  the 
bone,  and  completely  sever  the  con- 
nections between  them.  Should  this 
simple  i)r(X'e(lure  fail,  and  the  symp- 
toms continue  severe,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  excise  the  bone  itself.  "When 
caries  or  necrosis  is  present,  excision 
of  the  bone  is  always  necessary. 

In  regard  to  operative  ])roredures. 
Van  Onsenoort  and  Oilier  lia\e  extir- 
l)ated  the  coccyx  for  caries,  and  Xott, 
Simpson,  and  many  othei*s  have  per- 
formed the  same  operation  with  im- 
punity for  neuralgia  (coccygodynia). 


'  M.'ilical  and  Surgical  Hi.storv  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Second  Surs^ical  Vol.,  pp.  252,  253. 
«  Ibid.,  253,  254.  •  o  .IP         . 
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Dr.  Jaraes  E.  Garretson'  has  proposed  and  successfully  performe<l  the 
oporjition  of  renioviiig  the  coccyx  without  disturliiiin;  the  pcriiual  anatomy, 
hy  the  oniploynicnt  of  a  dental  en<2;ine.  This  operation  was  d(»ne  at  I'enn 
Alanor,  on  the  person  ot  a  lady  \\]io  had  suffered  from  coccygodynia  for 
thirteen  years.  Exposure  of  the  coccyx  revealed  it  as  fractured  and  stand- 
ing at  right  angles  with  the  sacrum.  I)r.  Garretson's  proposition  was  to 
remove  the  hone  by  siini'le  enucleation  ;  in  other  words,  to  remove  the  osseous 
tissue  from  its  envelope  of  periosteum  without  disturbing  the  under  layer 
thereof  which  is  the  surface  of  attachment  for  the  soft  parts  constituting  the 
posterior  perineum,  and,  of  course,  witliout  disturbing  the  relations  of  the 
structures  which  constitute  the  perineum  itself.  The  operation  was  i)erformed 
in  the  following  manner: — 

The  patient  being  etherized  and  placed  partially  upon  her  abdomen,  an  arm  beinr^ 
under  the  body  at  the  region  of  the  diaphragm,  to  secure  freedom  in  resjiiration,  an 
incision  was  made  through  the  skin  and  superlicial  fascia,  the  length  of  the  coccvx. 
Tiiese  tissues  being  carried  to  either  side  by  means  of  retiactors,  a  second  incision  was 
made  through  the  periosteum,  and  by  means  of  a  chisel-siiaped  knife  this  structure  was 
raised  and  everted.  In  this  last  is  tiie  peculiarity  of  tlie  operation  :  it  is  as  though  one 
might  cut  down  the  centre  of  the  upper  surface  of  an  envelope,  exposing,  in  the  turn- 
ing aside  of  the  paper,  a  letter  lying  on  the  lower  face  of  the  envelope,  the  turned- 
aside  upper  part  being  of  continuity  with  the  bottom  of  the  paper.  A  succeeding  step 
employs  the  engine.  A  circular  burr,  the  face  side  alone  of  wiiich  is  cut,  is  placed  in 
the  grasj)  of  the  handpiece,  and  while  in  revolution  to  the  extent  often  thousand  times 
to  the  minute,  is  applied,  with  delicacy  of  manipulative  touch,  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone.  In  the  case  here  recorded,  live  minutes  sufficed  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
coccyx  in  the  shape  of  bone  dust,  the  under  face  of  the  periosteum  remaining  as  undis- 
turbed as  though  it  had  never  been  in  relation  with  the  coccyx.  The  wound,  a  super- 
ficial one,  was  put  up  to  heal  by  first  intention. 

I  believe  this  operation  to  be  a  very  good  one,  and  therefore  I  have  taken 
the  space  requisite  to  describe  it. 


Eemote  Effects  of  Spinal  Injuries,  Railway  Spine,  etc. 

When  fractures  or  dislocations  of  the  spinal  column  eventuate  in  recovery, 
there  occurs,  as  a  rule,  anchylosis,  with  immobility  or  inflexibility  of  the 
injured  part  of  the  column.  Any  vertebral  displacement  which  may  liave 
been  allowed  to  remain  will  constitute  a  deformity.  Among  the  remote 
effects  of  spiiuil  fractures  and  dislocations,  artchylosis^  stiffness  or  inliexi- 
bilitj/,  and  (leforinit;/  must  therefore  be  enumerated.  In  cases  where  the  cer- 
vical portion  of  the  column  has  been  thus  injured,  the  inflexibility  and  defor- 
mity may  cause  much  inconvenience  in  many  ways,  and  may  also  interfere, 
seriously  and  persistently,  with  the  act  of  swallowing.  These  points  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  case : — 

George  Reid,  aged  29,  a  tailor,  was  admitted  into  Bellevue  Hospital  (Dr.  Stephen 
Smith's  Ward)  on  August  5,  1858,  for  cephalalgia,  the  result  of  an  injury.  lie  was 
short  in  stature,  but  well  made  and  well  nourished,  and  free  from  constitutional  taint 
and  tendency. 

Upon  external  examination,  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  its  sjtinous  process,  etc.,  were 
found  displaced  forward;  upon  examination  througli  tiie  mouth,  the  bodv  of  this  ver- 
tebra was  felt  projecting  forward,  and  forming  a  large  pron)inence  in  tlie  pharvnx.  He 
was  unable  to  swallow  solid  food  to  any  considerabU'  extent.  This  dvspha^ia  and  the 
necessarily  awkward  position  in  which  he  was  forced  to  carry  his  head  were  the  only 

'  Annals  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  March,  1882. 
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local  ilifTiciillics  now  ])rosonf,  which  rcsullcd  iroin  the  vertebral  displacement.  The 
vertcbnu  thcnisclvcs  were  iirmly  fixed  in  tiicir  new  position.  His  grneral  health  was 
good. 

Jlislory. —  In  September,  IH-'^H,  the  pati(;nt  fell  backwartl  down  fifteen  stairs,  and 
struck  ujion  the  bai'k  of  his  head  and  neck.  He  was  rendered  insensible,  and  remained 
so  lor  three  hours.  lie  has  never  been  able  to  recollect  anything  in  regard  to  his  fall, 
his  memory  otherwise  being  unimpaired.  There  was  no  wound  nor  contusion,  nor  any 
other  external  evidence  of  injury  upon  his  neck.  With  returning  consciousness  he  did 
not  become  aware  of  his  injury  until  he  attempted  to  rise  from  the  bed.  He  then  felt 
an  acute,  spasmodic  pain  in  the  back  of  his  neck,  which  subsided  immediately  on  lying 
down  again.  This  pain  in  the  back  of  his  neck,  on  motion,  continued  three  months. 
Three  weeks  subsecjuent  to  the  accident,  he  began  to  have  severe  pain  in  the  back  of 
his  head — usually  nocturnal — and  at  that  time  was  admitted  to  this  hospital  in  the 
service  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  8niith.  Excepting  the  pains  just  mentioned,  and  dysphagia, 
he  has  not  had  any  subjectivf;  symptoms  of  spinal  injury.  There  have  been  no  ana;s- 
thesia,  no  paralysis,  no  diiliculty  in  breathing,  micturating,  or  defecating,  and  no  in- 
crease of  tempeiature. 

His  general  health  being  good,  he  was  discharged  as  aflfording  no  particular  indica- 
tion for  treatment.' 

The  "  awkward  position"  mentioned  above  in  which  the  patient  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  his  head  is  not  described  in  words,  but  it  was  doubtless  the 
followhig:  Inasmuch  as  the  original  lesion  of  the  spinal  column  consisted  in 
a  forward  dislocation  of  the  body  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  upon  that  of 
the  sixth,  there  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  directly 
or  indirectly  involved,  together  with  the  superimposed  weight  of  the  head,  a 
forward  bend  in  the  spinal  column  at  the  place  of  injury,  which  widely  scjta- 
ratcd  the  spinous  process  of  the  iifth  cervical  vertebra  from  that  of  the  sixth, 
and  likewise  caused  the  neck  and  head  to  present  a  "  thrust-forward"'  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  to  acquire  a  "thrust-forward"  position.  It  certainly  must 
have  been  very  awkward  for  the  patient  to  cany  his  hciid  always  in  that 
manner.  And  had  the  deformity  been  removed  at  the  outset  by  reducing 
the  dislocation,  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  the  i)atient,  because  by 
so  doing  his  difliculty  in  swallowing  would  have  been  obviated,  and  his  head 
would  have  been  placed  in  a  nmch  more  comfortable  position. 

The  pain  in  the  back  part  of  this  patient's  neck  and  head  which  followed 
the  accident,  and  still  persisted  two  years  afterward  in  a  troublesome  or  dis- 
tressful degree,  was  probably'  due  to  meningeal  irritation,  or  a  low  grade  of 
meningeal  inflammation,  which  itself  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  disloca- 
tion was  not  reduced,  and  that  the  theca  vertel)ralis  was  consequently  stretched 
and  irritated  by  the  injured  vertebrix!  in  their  abnormal  positions.  Thus  it 
appears  that  pains  arising  from  meningeal  irritation  and  iiijiammation  (both 
spinal  and  cerebral)  nnist  also  be  enumerated  among  the  remote  effects  of 
•  vertebral  fractures  and  dislocations.  ^Moreover,  much  difficulty  will  often  be 
exi)erienced  in  controlling  this  meningeal  disorder,  unless  })erchance  the  causal 
indication  in  its  treatment  has  itreviously  been  fulfilled,  by  "setting"  the 
fractured  or  dislocated  vertebra^  and  thus  removing  the  disjdacement  ujion 
which  its  existence  mainly  depends.  The  remedial  measures  to  be  employed 
in  such  cases  are  dry  cup])ing  and  setons,  together  with  the  administration  of 
jiotassium  iodide  in  full  doses, alternated  with  corrosive  sublimate,  for  a  long 
period. 

Among  the  remote  eflccts  of  sprains,  imnches,  and  tirisfs  of  the  spinal 
cobinui,  are  chronic  injiamwation  of  the  rcrtdjral  Joints  thixt  are  implicated, 
which  is  often  suppurative  in  character,  destruction  of  the  articular  cai'tilagcs 
and  the  intervertebral  substances  that  are  involved,  and  caries  or  necrosis  of 

'  Now  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  March,  1S59,  p.  24G. 
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the  adjoinino;  vertebral  ImmIu's,  In  such  cases,  tlie  destructive  process  begins 
more  fre<[ueiitly  at  the  juiutioii  of  the  vertehne  witli  tlie  intervertebral  sub- 
statK-es  than  in  the  intervertebral  substances  or  vertebne  themselves,  because, 
as  Mr.  Hilton  lias  pointed  out,  we  know  that  in  accidents,  at  least  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover,  "  the  most  freiiuent  lesion  in  injury  to  the  spine 
is  a  jtartial  severance  of  the  vertebra  from  tlie  intervertebral  snbstance."' 

A  number  of  illustrative  examples  have  alrea<ly  been  })resented,*  and 
inasmuch  as  this  topic  has  already  been  pretty  thoroughly  discussed,  no 
ai)parent  need  exists  for  presenting  any  additional  instances  of  the  same  sort. 
I  will,  however,  take  space  to  present  a  very  instructive  case,  in  which  there 
simultaneously  occurred  lumbo-sacral  abscess  and  suppurative  spinal  menin- 
gitis, in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  spinal  column: — 

A  lad,  aged  lo,  employed  with  his  parents  in  ji  travelling  show,  was  in  goful  health 
until  May  12,  18.;0,  when,  wiiile  playing  with  another  lad,  he  received  a  hh>w  on  the 
back  witii  the  fist.  He  thought  little  of  it  at  tlie  time;  hut,  suhsecpiently,  the  pain 
becoming  severe,  he  ap|)lied  tor  and  obtained  adinis>ion  into  Guy's  IIo>pilal  on  May  \'). 
After  tiie  application  of  leeclies  he  was  so  mucli  relieved  that  lie  thought  of  going  out, 
but  the  pain  soon  returned  more  severely,  and  fever  ensued.  An  abscess  formed  on  tlie 
right  side  of  the  sacrum,  which  was  oi)ened,  and  continued  to  discharge,  the  flow  of 
pus  being  increased  by  pressure  on  the  abdomen.  He  continueil  to  get  worse  dailv, 
having  much  irritative  fever  and  severe  pain  in  the  back.  Dining  the  last  week  of  his 
life  he  was  exceedingly  restless,  and  often  delirious;  and  lie  comphiined  of  pain  in  all 
parts  of  his  body,  but  particularly  in  the  extremities.  His  head  was  generally  drawn 
backward  as  in  tetanic  opistliotonos.  On  one  or  two  occasions  he  had  loss  of  power 
over  the  bla,dder  and  rectum,  but  had  no  other  symptoms  of  paraplegia,  and  could  move 
freely  in  bed.  On  June  4  he  died,  twenty-two  days  after  the  casualty,  and  nineteen 
days  after  entering  the  hospital. 

Autopsy — An  a|)erture  in  the  integuments  at  the  ritrht  side  of  tlie  sacrum  led  into 
a  very  extensive  abscess,  external  to  the  peritoneum,  wiiicli  occupied  the  forepart  of  the 
sacrum  behind  the  rectum,  and  extended  to  the  ilia  on  botli  sides  behind  the  psoas 
muscles.  The  bones  were  exposed  but  not  diseased.  Although  the  abscess  had  dis- 
charg(;d  externally  on  the  right,  it  was  most  extensive  on  the  left.  It  had  burrowed 
up  to  the  left  side  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  tiirough  the  sacro-vertebral  foramen 
into  the  spinal  canal.  When  the  theca  was  opened,  it  was  foun<l  to  contain  a  (piantity 
of  greenisii  pus,  spread  over  its  inner  siirl'uce  and  over  the  cord  itself  The  spinal  dura 
mater  (tiieca)  at  the  point  indicated,  was  softened  and  destroyed,  and  the  cauda  equina 
was  lying  bathed  in  the  pus  which  filled  the  sacral  canal.  The  menil>ranes  of  the  cord 
were  inflamed  throughout  their  wiiole  extent,  and  there  was  purulent  efl'u>ion  as  high  as 
the  dorsal  region.  The  spinal  dura  mater  was  thickened,  its  inner  surface  had  lost  its 
smoothness  and  transparency,  and  was  of  a  dull- green  color.  Pus  could  be  squeezed 
out  from  beneath  the  visceral  arachnoid  in  considerable  quantity.  The  spinal  cord 
itself  was  firm,  and  the  microscope  revealed  no  morbid  condition  in  its  substance.  On 
opening  the  cranium,  traces  of  acute  arachnitis  were  found  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
brain,  greenish-colored  lymph  being  efl'used  into  the  sub-arachnoid  tissue,  especiallv  at 
the  base.  The  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  around  the  foramen  niai:iium  and  on 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  occipital  fossa,  was  of  a  greenish  color,  from  lymph  efl'used 
upon  it.  Bronchial  tubes  filled  with  tenacious  mucus.  Lumbar  and  bronchial  glands 
slightly  enlarged.     All  other  organs  entirely  healthy.^ 

The  purulent  infiltration  of  the  spinal  meninges  which  was  observed  in 
this  case,  occurring  coincidently  with  the  foi'mation  of  a  lumbo-sacral  abscess, 
but  without  the  jiroduction  of  paralysis,  could  scarcely  havi'  happened  unless 
the  sacro-vertebral  articulation  had  [nvviously  been  opened,  both  externally 
and  internall}',  by  disease  of  the  articulation  itself,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  the  products  of  inflammatory  action  to  flow  freely  out  of,  as  well  a^ 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  47,  48.  »  See  pp.  68t>-709  supra. 

3  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1856,  pp.  158,  159. 
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into,  the  spinal  canal.  Othorwise,  tlie  suppurative!  nicniugitis  would  pretty 
certainly  have  caused  paralysis  by  compressing  the  spinal  cord  with  the  in- 
thinuuatory  products. 

The  clinical  history  of  this  lad's  case,  interpreted  hy  tlio  post-mortem  aji- 
pearances,  appears  to  have  been  as  I'ollows:  The  ])low  on  his  l)ack  wrenched 
the  sacro-vcrtel)ral  articulation,  and  caused  a  sujipurative  intlamniation  t<t 
be  lighted  u[)  therein,  particularly  on  the  left  side,  and  in  consecpience  of 
this,  purulent  matter  escaped  in  an  outward  direction,  and  led  to  tlie  forma- 
tion of  an  immense  lumbo-sacral  abscess  ;  it  likewise  escaped  in  an  inward 
direction,  and  caused  the  theca  vcrtebrali.s  to  become  softened  and  jterforatcd, 
and  extensivcl}-  destroyed,  and  a  ditl'usc  suppurative  inflammation,  which 
extended  upward  to  the  brain,  to  be  kindled  in  the  sj»inal  arachnoid.  More- 
over, the  account  of  the  case  presented  above  gives  the  symptoms  by  which 
each  of  these  periods,  or  stages,  in  the  progress  of  the  case  was  characterized. 

The  symptoms  indicative  of  the  joint  inflammation  were  pain  in  and  sore- 
ness of  the  joint  itself,  and  these  were  to  some  extent  relieved  by  leeching.   The 

Fig.  811. 


Showing  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  distribution  in  the  trunk  of  the  correspondinp  spinal  nerves. 
(Swan.)  a,  The  spinal  cord,  b.  The  posterior  branches  of  the  sjiinal  nerves,  prooeedinj;  to  the  muscles  and  intepu- 
mcnts  of  the  loins,  etc.  c,  The  radiating  Hues  indicate  the  anterior  brandies  of  certain  dorsal  nerves  which  are 
distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integuments  of  the  ujiper  half  of  the  abdominal  walls,  d.  The  anterior  branches 
of  the  lumbar  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  walls,  ee,  Auterior  part  of  the 
abdominal  walls.    /,  The  rectus  abdominis  muscle,     jjr,  The  obturator  nerve.     /*,  The  diaphragm.  (Hilton.) 


formation  of  the  lumbo-sacral  abscess  was  attended  by  a  return  of  the  joint- 
pain,  followed  by  pyrexia,  and  by  the  appearance  of  a  swelling  which,  t)n  being 
opened,  discharged  purulent  matter.  The  spinal  meningitis  set  in  with 
severe  pain  in  the  spinal  column,  and  irritative  fever,  followed  by  extreme 
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restlessness  and  general  hyperoesthesia  of  a  severe  character.  Tetanic  spasms 
and  ()[)isthot()nos  ensued. 

The  remote  etfects  of  spinal  injuries  arc  to  be  still  further  traced  in  the 
occurrence  of  chronic  spinal  ar<ichnitis  of  a  fatal  character,  without  the  super- 
vention of  any  vertebral  joint  inflammation  wbatever. 

8ir  AV\  Gull  has  recorded  the  following  instructive  case  of  traumatic, 
chronic,  spinal  arachnitis : — • 

A  railway  porter,  aged  22,  strong  and  muscular,  liad  his  neck  and  sliould^Ts  squeezed 
between  the  bull'ers  of  two  carriages,  on  September  20,  l)S.>."j.  For  tliree  or  four  weeks 
afterward,  he  was  uiiai)hi  to  work,  and  felt  much  |)ain  in  tlie  right  arm,  a.s  also  in  the 
scapular  region  and  down  the  back,  especially  between  the  sev(;nth  and  tentli  dorsal 
vertebnii.  The  pain  was  increased  by  any  suilden  twist  of  the  body,  and  extended  to 
the  abdomen.  About  the  first  of  February,  18.5(3,  he  was  again  obliged  to  quit  work, 
on  accouiU  of  the  severity  of  the  pain  along  the  spine.  On  Feb.  6,  lie  was  admitted 
to  the  hospital  under  Dr.  Addison's  care.  There  were  pain  on  pressure  over  the  lower 
dorsal  vertebne,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  occasional  tingling  in  the  hands  and  feet. 
The  abdomen  itself  was  full  and  hard,  with  pain  on  suddenly  turning  the  back,  extend- 
ing from  the  ribs  belcv/  the  umbilicus.  Notliing  abnormal  was  found  in  the  chest ; 
pulse  78  ;  tongue  furred  in  the  centre;  bowels  regular;  a[)petite  defective.  He  was 
treated  by  cupping,  mercurials,  and  laxatives.  On  the  11th,  the  pain  in  the  back  was 
increased  He  also  had  headache,  and  his  nights  were  restless  and  disturbed  by 
dreams.  The  shooting  pain  in  the  abdomen  continued,  and  it  was  noted  that  the 
integuments  were  remarkably  hot  and  dry.  The  pulse  was  72,  with  a  noticeable  sharp- 
ness in  the  beat.  From  this  date  he  became  slightly  affected  by  mercurial  action,  and 
was  apparently  improving.  He  left  his  bed  for  several  hours  in  the  day,  without  incon- 
venience;  still,  however,  complaining  of  his  former  sym|>toms,  and  of  jiain  tlirou^h 
the  chest.  On  the  28th  he  had  general  febrile  symptoms,  with  cough,  and  hurried 
breathing,  and  signs  of  pleurisy  at  the  base  of  left  lung.  The  abdomen  was  tense ; 
constipation  ;  pulse  112  ;  sleep  disturbed  by  dreams,  and  by  frequent  sj)asmodic  twitch- 
ings  of  the  extremities.  He  complained  very  much  of  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  on 
each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  down  the  sacrum.  On  March  11,  there  was 
retention  of  urine.  On  the  13th,  slight  delirium,  and  a  marked  decline  of  strength. 
He  was  scarcely  able  to  move  his  legs,  but  the  sensation  on  pinching  was  acute.  He 
lay  s'jpine,  sinking  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  his  arms  being  too  weak  to  help  him  to  sup- 
port himself  From  this  date  he  rapidly  became  worse,  with  much  cerebral  oppression. 
The  urine  drawn  off  daily  by  the  catheter  was  ammoniacal,  with  large  deposit  of  phos- 
phates The  feces  escaped  involuntarily.  Frequent  convulsive  twitchings,  both  of  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities.  Breathing  hurried  and  laborious.  Ton<;ue  dry  and 
brown.  Pulse  108  On  the  day  before  death,  he  lay  nearly  insensible,  frequently 
moaning  and  sighing,  pulse  90,  feeble  and  irregular;  urine  copious,  and  drawn  otf  by 
catheter,  feces  passed  involuntarily.  On  the  17th  he  died,  about  six  months  after  the 
accident 

Autopsy. — No  injury  of  the  vertebra;  or  ribs  was  discovered  ;  spinal  canal  and  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  spinal  dura  mater  healthy.  On  opening  the  dura  mater,  the  spinal 
arachnoid  appeared  remarkably  thickened  and  fiocculent,  from  tiie  elVusion  of  lymph 
beneath  it.  The  effusion  was  greatest  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord  along  the  me- 
dian line,  but  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cord  (a  segment  of  it  correspomling  to  the  lower 
cervical  and  eighth  upper  dorsal  vertebne  only  was  allowed  by  the  friends  to  be  exam- 
ined), the  eff'usion  extended  around  it  to  the  anterior  surface,  and  ujiward  for  a  short 
distance.  The  cord  itself  was  not  softened  ;  and,'on  repeated  microscopical  examination  of 
the  cord-substance,  at  different  sections,  no  traces  of  exudation  were  <liscovered.  The 
theca  vertebralis  had  undergone  no  alteration,  excepting  that  the  inner  layer  was  rather 
opalescent.  One  or  two  very  small  fibroid  plates  on  the  visceral  arachnoid.  The 
flocculent  eff"usion  covering  the  cord  (that  is,  found  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater), 
presented  under  the  microscope  the  usual  a|)pearances  of  inffaminatory  exudation  on 
serous  surfaces  in  the  stage  of  organization  into  permanent  adhesions.      Examination 

*  Guy's  HospUal  Reports,  1856,  pp   150,  157. 
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of  licad  not  allowed.  Old  adlicsioiis  over  the  surface  of  the  upper  lolies  of  liotli  lunps. 
At  lower  part  of  left  ciiest,  ahout  a  (Mi|iful  of  purident  fluid  was  found.  I'areiicliyma 
of  hotii  lunjrs  stuffed  witli  soitisli,  vidlovv,  miliary  tuliercles,  e(jually  diffused  from  ap"X 
to  base.  Kidneys  larjxe  ;  their  cortical  portion  studded  with  miliary  tubercles.  Tiie 
splenic  tissue  similarly  afiected.      Heart  and  liver  healthy. 

The  phciiomciui  of  subacute,  traumatic,  spinal  nicniiigitis,  when  it  runs  a 
chronic  course  to  a  latal  termination,  are  well  shown  by  this  ease.  The 
symptoms  characteristic  of  the  disease  were  pain  in  the  atiected  part  of  the 
spinal  column,  increased  by  suddenly  twisting  or  bending  it ;  also  pain  felt 
in  the  perij)heral  extremities  of  all  the  spinal  nerves  issuing  from  the  affected 
part  of  the  spinal  column,  particularly  in  the  abdomen,  in  the  loins,  and  in 
the  lower  extremities.  The  abdominal  pain  was  attended  with  hot  and  dry 
integuments,  and  }>robably,  if  carefully  looked  for,  oscillations  of  temjicrature 
would  have  been  oijserved.  These  peripheral  pains  arise  from  tlie  excitation 
of  the  sensoiy  iilam(;nts  of  the  corresponding  spinal  nerves  by  the  inflammatory 
action  that  is  going  on,  within  the  spinal  canal,  in  the  membranes  of  the  cord 
adjoining  their  roots  ;  for  instance,  in  cases  where  such  peripheral  pains  are  felt 
at  the  epigastrium,  the  sensory  filaments  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  dorsal  nerves 
are  t-xcited  l)y  the  inflammatory  process  in  the  spinal  arachnoid  and  pia  mater 
investing  them  before  they  enter  the  intervertebral  foramina.  When  the 
sensory  filaments  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  dorsal  nerves  are  irritated  in  this 
manner,  the  peripheral  pains  are  felt  lower  down  in  the  abdominal  walls,  in 
the  parts  tliereof  which  are  supplied  by  the  irritated  nerve-fibres  ;  and  when 
the  sensory  filaments  of  the  remaining  dorsal,  or  of  the  luml)ar  nerves,  are 
excited  in  a  similar  maimer,  the  peripheral  pains  are  felt  still  lower  down, 
in  the  respective  terminal  extremitiesof  the  excited  nerve-filaments.  Excita- 
tion (intra-spinal)  of  the  motor  filaments  of  the  spinal  nerves  arising  from 
the  same  cause,  in  this  case,  was  denoted  "  by  frequent  spasmodic  twitchings 
of  the  extremities,"  by  the  "  tense"  and  "  hard"  condition  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  which  arose  from  tetanoid  (tonic)  spasm  thereof,  and  by  the  per- 
sistently stiff  or  contracted  feeling  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  particu- 
larly the  lower  ones,  which  doubtless  was  present,  and  would  have  been  re- 
vealed by  asking  the  patient  about  it. 

The  altered  sensations  of  the  patient  in  this  case,  the  "  tingling"  and  the 
"  numbness"  in  his  feet  and  hands,  and  the  acute  sensation  produced  by 
"  pinching"  his  legs  (hypertesthesia)  after  paraplegia  had  set  in,  were  due 
either  to  inflammatory  excitation  of  the  cord-substance  by  the  contiguous 
membranes,  or  to  compression  of  the  cord-substance  by  the  inflammatory 
products  effused  in  the  meshes  of  the  spinal  pia  mater.  The  vesical  paralysis, 
the  alkaline  urine,  the  anaesthesia  (insensibility)  and  motor  paralysis  (or 
parai)legia)  whicli  appeared  near  his  end,  A\'ere  caused  by  compression  of  the 
cord-substance  elfected  in  the  way  just  mentioned. 

The  inflammatory  effusion  was  found  at  the  autopsy  of  this  case,  as  usual, 
under  the  so-called  visceral  layer  of  the  spinal  arat-hnoiil  alone,  that  is,  in 
the  interstices  of  the  jua  mater,  but  principally  on  the  [)ost4.'rior  surface  of  the 
cord,  to  whic'h  it  had  }>robably  settled  by  gravitation.  The  exudation  itself 
did  not  contain  pus-cor})Uscules,  and  would  have  Ijeen  capable  of  becoming 
organized,  if  it  had  not  caused  death  by  its  (piantity,  and  by  tlie  compres- 
sion which  it  exerted  u[ion  the  cord  sid)stan(  e.  The  t.id)ercular  infiltration  of 
the  pulmonary,  renal,  and  splenic  tissues,  whii-h  was  revealed  by  the  autopsy, 
must  be  held  to  have  probably  resulted  from  the  pathological  state  of  the 
spinal  cord-substance. 

But,  among  the  remote  effects  of  spinal  injuries,  chronic  spinal  meningitis, 
combined  with  chronic  myelitis^  and  rumiing  their  joint  course  pari  passu. 
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mu.st  likewise  be  mentioned.  The  following  example  will  porve  to  illii.strute 
the  phenomena  of  traumatic  spinal  menmgiti.s  aiul  myelitis,  wheu  they  are 
subacute,  and  run  a  clironic  course  togetlier  to  a  fatal  ending. 

Sir  W.  Gull'  relates  tlio  case  of  a  coal  wagoner,  aged  J'J,  w  lio  was  forced  backward 
from  liis  seat  by  striking  his  head  against  a  heam,  wliilst  driving  under  an  archway  i 
several  libs  on  the  left  side  were  fractured.  Some  months  afterward,  he  began  to  suU'er 
pain  extending  from  the  occiput  down  over  tlie  shoulders  ;  and,  in  about  a  year,  tlie 
muscles  of  th(*  upper  extremities  began  to  waste.  After  two  years,  incontinence  Df 
urine  gradually  came  on.  He  was  admitted  to  Guy's  Hospital,  February  11,  1H.'j7, 
three  years  after  the  accident.  He  then  presented  a  remarkable  example  of  muscidar 
atrophy  without  actual  paralysis.  The  upper  extremities  were  principally  affected. 
The  extensors  of  the  right  liand,  the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  the  inlerossei  were 
extremely  wasted.  The  wrist  dropped.  The  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  arm,  including 
the  pectoralis  major  and  minor,  were  much  wasted,  but  in  a  marketl  degree  less  so  than 
those  of  the  forearm  and  hand.  Very  slight  diminution  of  sensation.  He  could  still 
lift  the  arm  over  the  head.  The  left  arm  was  similarly,  but  less  affected  than  the 
right,  as  far  as  regarded  muscular  atrophy,  but  there  was  numbness  through  the  whole 
arm  down  to  the  fingers,  and  the  patient  suffered  severely  from  neuralgic  pains  in  it 
which  greatly  depressed  him,  and  which  he  described  as  a  compouml  of  smarting  and 
numbness.  Tlie  trapezii,  serrati  postici  superiores,  rhomboidei,  an<l  all  the  long  mus- 
cles of  the  neck  and  back,  were  remarkably  atrophied.  The  spinous  processes  were 
very  prominent.  No  deformity  nor  tenderness  on  pressure  at  any  point.  Theintercos- 
tals  were  so  weak  that  the  only  respiratory  movement  was  through  the  diaphragm. 
The  supra-spinati  were  atrophied,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  infra-spinati  and 
the  levatores  angulorum  scapularnm.  The  legs  were  wasted  and  weak,  but  he  was  able 
to  walk.  Sphincter  weak.  Dribbling  of  urine.  Constii)ation.  The  thorax  looked  narrow 
and  ill-developed  from  the  wasting  of  the  pectorals,  the  intercostals,  and  the  erectores 
spina3  muscles.  The  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  sterno-mastoids,  were  so 
weak  that  the  head  could  not  be  supported  erect.  Sight  dim  ;  droo|)iiig  of  left  eyelid. 
Frequent  hiccough  for  many  months.  After  admission,  his  principal  complaint  was  of 
pain  in  the  left  arm  from  the  clavicle  to  the  fingers.  He  described  it  as  a  severe  smarting 
with  a  sense  of  numbness.  His  distress  from  this  cause  was  very  great.  Pearly  in 
March,  febrile  symptoms  set  in  ;  tongue  became  dry  and  brown  ;  frecpient  hiccough  and 
vomiting;  pain  in  left  arm  severe.  On  March  '2olh,  he  died,  more  than  three  years 
after  the  accident 

Autopsy. — The  cranial  arachnoid  was  opalescent,  with  s|)0ts  of  white,  from  fatty 
degeneration,  mottling  the  more  opaque  parts;  subarachnoid  fluid  in  excess;  ependymu 
of  lateral  and  fourth  ventricles  granular,  m  the  latter  extremely  so. 

The  spinal  dura  mater  was  much  thickened  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord;  the 
arachnoid  adhered  to  it  in  patches  along  this  surface,  and  was  much  thickened  by  the 
effusion  of  lymph  of  an  old  date.  Sections  of  the  cord,  examined  with  the  naked  eye, 
gave  no  distinct  evidence  of  disease  There  was  a  slight  yellowishness  of  the  posterior 
columns,  with  increased  vascularity  and  thickening  of  the  pia  mater  covering  them. 
In  these  columns,  but  especially  in  the  right  one,  an  abundance  of  granule  cells  was 
discovered  by  the  microscope.  The  exudation  was  greatest  in  the  middle  and  lower 
thirds  of  the  cervical  enlargement  The  gray  substance  was  hypenvmic.  No  exuda- 
tion into  Its  tissue,  nor  into  the  anterior  columns.  The  ventricle  of  the  cord  was 
enlarged  and  distended  with  delicate  granular  nuclei.  The  affection  of  the  cord  ap- 
peared to  be  secondary  to  chronic  inflammation  of  Its  membranes,  and  to  chronic 
changes  in  the  epeiidyma  of  its  ventricle  occurring  in  common  with  changes  in  the 
ependyma  of  the  fourth  and  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  Hypostatic  congestion  of 
both  lungs  ,  several  lobules  consolidated  from  recent  pneumonia,  some  grayish.  Other 
organs  healthy. 

The  phenomena  attributable  to  myelitis  which  presented  themselves  in  this 
case  were  rather  peculiar,  and  consisted  of  blunted  sensibility  (aiuvsthesiu), 
paralysis  ot  the  sphincters  with  obstinate  constii)ation,  diminished  motility 

«  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1858,  pp.  194,  195. 
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(voluntary-motor  paralysis),  and  muscular  atrophy.  The  hiccough  and 
vomit inir,  ^v]licll  were  lrc'f|m'iitly  obst-rved  lor  many  mr)ntl)s  in  tiiis  case,  wore 
probably  dependent  upon  the  origin,  distribution,  and  ooimections  of  tlic 
phrcMiic  nerves,  and  arose  partly  from  disease  of  the  membranes,  and  partly 
from  disease  of  the  cord-substance,  in  the  cervical  region. 

In  regard  to  the  muscular  atrophy^  which  was  progressive  and  exceedingly 
well  marked,  it  also  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  remote  eflects  of  spinal 
mjury,  resultmg  direetl}-,  however,  from  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  i)Os- 
terior  columns  and  gray  substance  of  the  s})inal  cord.  The  attentive  reader 
will  doubtless  have  already  observed  that,  in  the  case  just  related,  the  gray 
substance  was  found  to  be  hypenemic  at  the  autopsy,  and  that  the  posterior 
colunms,  but  especially  the  right  one,  exhibited  structural  changes  of  a  dis- 
tinctly inflammatory  character 

This  variety  of  muscular  atrophy  Avas  formerly  regarded  as  a  primary  affec- 
tion of  the  nmscles  themselves.  Its  origin,  however,  really  lies  in  certain 
morbid  alterations  which  have  taken  pla(;e  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  spinal 
cord,  particularly  the  anterior  cornua  thereof. 

I  shall  next  present  a  remarkable  example  which  will  prove  very  useful  in 
the  way  of  exhibiting  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  raehidian  substance  as  remote  eflects  of  spinal  injuries,  such,  for 
example,  as  concussions  of  the  spinal  cord  that  are  thought  nothing  of  at  the 
time  when  they  are  received ;  and,  what  is  of  greater  importance,  it  will 
serve  to  show  how  difficult  it  sometimes  may  be  for  even  the  most  skilful 
observer  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  as  to  the  essential  lesion  in  such  cases. 
In  this  example  an  erroneous  opinion  was  entertained  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  until  this  was  revealed  b}^  the  autopsy. 

Sir  W.  Gull  has  related  the  following  very  instructive  case  of  clironic 
myelitis,  involving  first,  as  well  as  most  markedly,  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  cord,  and  arising  from  concussion  thereof  produced  by  a  blow  on  the 
neck : — * 

A  steamboat-stoker,  aged  23,  intemperate  but  healthy,  was  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pital, June  5,  1851.  Five  years  before,  he  had  been  struck  in  a  pugilistic  combat, 
unexpectedly  and  severely,  "  by  another  man's  fist  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  near  the 
articulation  of  the  skull  with  the  vertebral  column.  Since  that  he  has  occasionally  had 
diiliculty  in  deglutition,  particularly  of  fluids,  which  would  be  expelled  through  the  nose. 
For  the  last  year  he  has  had  a  choking  sensation  ;  and,  at  times,  difhculty  in  passing 
water."  Meanwhile,  his  right  arm  became  weak  and  wasted,  from  the  shoulder  down- 
ward, which  he  ignorantly  attributed  to  an  injury  of  the  back  of  his  right  hand  by  the 
falling  of  a  piece  of  iron.  He  continued  to  woik  with  his  left  arm  for  three  months 
longer  i  but,  about  IHoO,  he  began  to  suffer  from  what  he  termed  "bile,"  that  is,  fre- 
quent vomiting,  unattended  by  any  ])ain  in  the  head,  or  giddiness.  These  attacks  of 
vomiting  continued  to  return  for  four  months  ;  and  then,  as  they  subsided,  there  was 
increased  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and  both  legs  became  weak,  the  left  first,  and  to  the 
greatest  degree.  In  the  autumn  he  improved,  and  was  able  to  walk  about,  but  the 
bladder  was  so  far  paralyzed  that  he  needed  the  catheter  to  be  i)asscd  for  several  weeks. 
The  improvement,  however,  was  only  of  short  duration.  When  admitted  into  hospital, 
his  right  arm  was  completely  paralyzed  at  the  shoulder-joint,  and  there  was  great  wast- 
ing of  the  muscles;  only  slight  power  of  moving  the  fingers  remained.  There  was 
anaesthesia,  increasing  toward  the  hand,  but  most  marked  in  the  branches  of  the  ulnar 
nerve  No  actual  paralysis  of  the  left  arm,  but  the  muscles  were  flaccid  and  weak.  He 
had  pains  rinining  over  tin;  back  of  his  head.  He  could  move  his  legs  slightly.  Sen- 
sation impaired  as  high  as  the  hips.  No  deformity  of  the  spine,  nor  tenderness  on  per- 
cussion. No  sense  of  constriction  at  any  part  of  the  trunk.  Vision  somewhat  impaired- 
Urine  and  feces  passed  involuntarily.      Pulse  90.      Tongue  clean  and  pale.     He   im- 

'  Ibid.,  1856,  pp.  ISl-lSf). 
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proved,  by  rest  and  by  the  use  of  electricity,  so  far  that,  in  Octohf-r,  ho  couhl  support 
himself  and  walk  without  help,  thoup;h  Ills  <;ati'  was  very  vac-illalin;,',  from  want  of  power 
to  direct  the  muscles.  No  niiml)ncss  remained  in  the  legs.  TIk;  right  arm  contiimed 
in  the  same  statt*  as  on  admission.  The  h-ft  arm  was  weak,  and,  at  times,  he  had 
cramp  in  the  musch-s,  and  involuntary  closure  of  the  hand.  The  sphincter  partially 
paralyzed.  Aspect  pale  and  emaciated  ;  the  whole  muscular  system  nnicli  atrophied, 
lie  rtMuained  in  the  hospital  until  Jiuie,  1H."»2,  his  symptoms  fluctuating  i>i'tween  im- 
provement and  relapse.  He;  could  walk  ai)out  tiie  waril  by  th»!  aiil  of  a  stick,  with  a 
feeble  gait,  liis  right  arm  hanging  loosely,  supported  only  l)y  the  ligamr-nts  of  the  shoul- 
der-joint. In  October,  isr)2,  he  was  readmitted  to  the  hospital.  In  a  few  weeks  after- 
ward, the  left  arm  was  quite  paralyzed,  and  he  lost  th<!  little  remaining  power  over  the 
sphincters  and  legs,  and  i)ecame  universally  paraplegic.  He  often  complaitied  of  a  sharp 
pain  in  the  back  of  the  head,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  On  .January  10,  1H.J3, 
bronchitis  supervened,  from  exposure  in  moving  him  from  one  ward  to  another;  thou'^h 
trifling  in  degree,  the  distress  occasioned  by  it  was  inexpressible,  owing  to  paralysis  of 
the  intercostals  [and  inability  to  raise  the  phlegm  by  coughing].  A  remission  of  his 
chest-symptoms  occurred  until  INIarch  14,  when  they  again  became  aggravated.  His 
distress  was  indescribable.  IneHectual  eflbrts  to  expectorate  were  constantly  made ; 
pulse,  120  ;  respiration,  3G  ;  face  congested.  There  was  complete  paralysis  of  the  walls 
of  the  chest, as  well  as  of  the  extremities,  and  general  ano-sthesia,  yet  great  pain  when 
the  body  or  limbs  were  roughly  handled  (hypera^sthesia).  Frequent  si)asms  in  the  le^s  ; 
arms  not  so  affected.  Urine  constantly  dribbling.  The  integuments  over  the  sacrum 
became  slightly  abraded,  but  no  slough  formed.  This  patient's  miserable  existence  was 
protracted  until  April  12,  lM.j;3,  nearly  two  years  after  he  entered  the  hospital,  and 
seven  years  after  he  was  injured. 

Antopsi/. — Remarkable  atrophy  of  the  whole  muscular  system,  and  of  the  tissues  gen- 
erally. Pia  mater  (cranial)  and  brain-tissue  rather  watery.  On  removing  the  arches 
of  the  vertebrae,  the  whole  spinal  cord  appeared  to  be  large  and  swollen  ;  in  the  cervical 
region  the  theca  was  evidently  distended  by  it.  The  vertebrae  and  ligaments  were  not 
affected.  On  laying  open  the  theca,  there  was  exhibited  a  general  enlargement  of  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  cord,  wiiich,  on  transverse  section,  had  an  unusual  appearance. 
The  columns  had  a  yellowish  tint,  and  were  distended  by  a  soft,  vascular,  translucent 
growth,  parts  of  which  were  firmer,  and  of  an  opafpie-yellow  hue.  Tliis  growtli  was  not 
defined,  but  passed  insensibly  into  the  degenerated  gray  substance,  which,  from  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  to  the  filum  terminale,  was  pale  ami  swollen,  and  had  niucii  the 
physical  character  and  consistence  of  thick  boiled  starch.  This  soft  starch-like  sub- 
stance, under  the  microscope,  was  seen  to  consist  of  round,  oval,  and  elongated  granidar 
nuclei,  imbedded  in  a  slimy  blastema.  At  the  filum  terminale,  wiiere  the  more  normal 
characters  of  the  gray  substance  were  preserved,  these  nuclei  were  scattereil  amongst 
the  softened  tubercles  with  exudation-cells.  The  vascular  growth  in  the  cervical  region 
consisted  of  degenerated  nerve-tissue,  nuclei  and  nucleated  cells,  as  in  the  fibro-plastic 
growths.  The  opacjue  part  was  little  else  than  granular  matter  and  oil-globules.  There 
was  no  lesion  of  the  membranes  of  the  cord,  nor  was  the  continuity  of  the  columns 
destroyed,  though  in  the  cervical  region  they  were  spread  out,  and  slightly  softened  in 
parts.  The  nerves  arising  from  the  cord  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  examined 
microscopically,  had  the  normal  structure. 

The  U])per  lobes  of  both  lungs  contained  tubercidar  masses  and  scattered  tid)ercles  ; 
bronchial  tubes  dilated  ;  their  lining  membraiu's  deeply  inject«'d  ami  contents  purident. 
Hepatic  tissue  congested  and  fatty.     The  remaining  organs  were  all  healthy. 

In  this  e.x.ample  the  .'spinal  nioniticies  were  not  inflamed  (as  the  autopsy 
showed),  and  tlie  symptonis  developed  \vei*e  [turely  those  of  ehronie  ti'aiiinatie 
myelitis,  eommeiu-ing  in  the  eefvical  jiortion  of  the  eoi'd.  These  synijitonis, 
111  general,  eonsisted  of  a  slowly  proi^Tessive,  thou<;]i  somewhat  fluetiiating, 
abolition  of  tlie  iiinetions  of  the  spinal  eord.  Tliere  was  proiTivssive  sensory 
and  motor  paralysis,  whieh,  after  the  la})se  of  some  years,  terminated  in  eom- 
plete  [larapleiiia.  It  seems  that  there  was  no  pain  ohserve«l  until  the  end 
drew  near,  when  "complete  paralysis  of  tlie  walls  of  tlie  chest,  as  well  as  of 
the  extremities,  and  general  anaesthesia "  had  already  been  established,  ''yet 
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gn?at  pain"  was  folt  "when  tlie  body  or  limbs  were  roufrlily  liandlod."  This 
sort  of  jiain,  especially  when  it  is  associated  with  general  ana^'Sthesia  or  sensory 
paralysis  of  the  ])arts  in  which  it  is  j)ereeived,  is  a  not  uncommon  form  of 
hvpcnesthcsia,  and  it  arose  in  the  case  under  consideration  either  from  the  in- 
flaniinatory  chaiiii^es  that  were  occurring  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord,  or 
from  the  excitation  of  the  sensory  lilanients  in  the  adjacent  spinal  nerves 
that  was  caused  by  intlammation  of  the  cord-substance  itself,  but  i)robably 
lix)ni  the  former. 

The  general  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  observed  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  case  before  the  more  distinct  symi)toms  of  paralysis  ai)peared, 
IS  deserving  of  special  note,  as  bearing  upon  the  tlicory  of  progressive  mus- 
cular atro[)hy,  many  examples  of  which  have  no  doubt  had,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  recorded  them,  a  spinal  rather  than  a  muscular 
origin.  The  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  shoulder,  whilst  those  of  the 
forearm  still  retaineil  some  power,  elucidates  the  seat  of  the  paralyzing  lesion 
in  some  cases  of  infantile  parah'sis  of  the  shoulder  occurring  during  dentition. 
It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  lesions  alluded  to  have  a  cerebral  or  a  spinal 
origin ;  but  their  occurrence  without  any  cerebral  s^'mptoms,  the  occasional 
implication  of  both  arms,  or  of  all  the  extremities,  and  the  actual  observation 
of  a  limited  spot  of  ochrey  discoloration  in  the  cord,  as  in  one  case  examined 
by  Cruveilhier,  concur  with  the  collateral  evidence  here  aflbrded  in  proving 
a  spinal  origin  for  this  form  of  paralysis.  (Gull.) 

Again,  the  limitation  of  the  paralysis  at  its  commencement  to  the  right 
arm,  and  the  preponderating  aftection  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder-joint, 
are  points  in  the  clinical  history  of  this  case  of  great  interest  in  another  par- 
ticular. For,  taken  together  with  the  injury  of  his  right  hand,  to  which  the 
patient  attributed  his  symptoms,  they  led  to  an  opinion  that  the  case  was  one 
of  peripheral  paralysis.  But  such  an  inference  was  not  supported  by  the  history 
of  the  case,  nor  by  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  the  cord.  The  slight 
affection  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  (paralysis),  the  sense  of  choking,  and 
the  occasional  loss  of  power  over  the  bladder,  which  appeared  early  in  the 
case,  established  a  causal  relation  between  the  blow  on  the  cervical  part  of 
the  spine  and  the  inflammatory  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord-substance,  whilst  the 
peripheral-origin  tlieory  of  the  malady  was  completely  refuted  by  the  normal 
microscopic  structure  of  the  nerve-trunks. 

There  is'nothingmore  fallacious  in  practical  medicine  than  hastily  inferring 
a  negative  from  negative  evidence,  as  was  clearly  shown  in  this  case.  The 
absence  of  pain  on  percussing  the  spine,  and  the  very  positive  statement  made 
by  the  patient,  that  his  paralytic  symptoms  had  resulted  from  an  injury  of 
his  hand,  led  to  the  belief  that  no  morbid  process  of  an  active  kind  was 
at  work  in  the  spinal  cord;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  reverse  was 
the  fact.  Moreover,  the  least  consideration  will  serve  to  show  that  if  the 
vertebral  ligaments,  and  bones,  and  joints  be  healthy,  no  amount  of  pres- 
sure or  percussion,  made  in  the  usual  way  during  a  clinical  examination, 
can  much  affect  the  substance  of  the  cord  itself,  and  that  we  should  base  no 
inference  upon  the  negative  evidence  thus  afforded.  Oftentimes  myelitis, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  runs  its  whole  course  without  tlie  development  of 
any  pain  wliatever,  excepting  cutaneous  hypenesthesia,  discernible,  it  may  be, 
only  by  a  very  careful  examination. 

The  impairment  of  vision,  which  \vas  observed  in  this  case,  although  a 
minor  symptom,  is  deserving  of  particular  notice.  It  may  be  associated, 
from  dilferent  causes,  with  spinal  lesions.  Here  it  is  probably  referable  to 
anatomical  changes  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord  itself,  inasmuch  as 
exjieriiiients  on  animals  have  clearly  shown  that  the  condition  of  the  eye  is 
at  once  aflected  by  injuries  to  the  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves. 
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Vomitins:,  in  persistent,  recurring  utlacks,  appeared  in  this  case,  as  an 
early  siii:n  that  tlie  cervit-al  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  was  <liseased,  and 
was  probably  de})cn(lent  upon  the  orii^in  and  connections  ot"  the  plirenic 
nerves.  In  another  case  seen  1)V  (iull,  that  bi'lonirrd  to  the  satne  category, 
the  sym[)tonis  set  in  witii  an  irritating  cough  ;  ami  ''  1  rcmenilicr,"  says  the 
same  high  authoiity,  "an  obstinate  case  of  hiccough  whi<'h,  having  resisted 
other  treatment,  yielded  at  once  to  blisters  on  either  side  of  the  cervical  por- 
tion of  the  spine,  over  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves."' 

The  morbid  appearances  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  were  peculiar,  and 
probably  deiicnded  in  part  upon  degeneration  of  the  normal  structure,  and  in 
})art  upon  a  neoplastic  formation  of  the  simi)lest  kind.  In  the  cervical  region, 
where  the  disease  began,  the  morbid  process  hnd  proceeded  furthest,  making 
an  ajiproach  to  the  development  of  a  tumor,  but  not  sejiarated  by  any  line  of 
demarcation  from  the  other  parts  of  the  gray  matter,  whicli  had  undergone  a 
similar,  only  a  less  advanced,  change. 

More  recently,  however,  the  morbid  anatomy  of  ]»rofjressive  muscular 
atrophy  has  been  studied  with  great  care  by  MM.  Ilayom,  Charcot,  and 
JottVoy.  In  M.  Ilaycm's  case,  death  resulted  from  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm 
and  j»neumouia.  The  lesions  revealed  l)y  the  post-mortem  examination  pointed 
to  the  existence  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord. 
MM.  Charcot  and  Jotiroy  were  struck  in  examining  the  gray  substance  of 
the  cervical  region  in  their  cases,  by  the  extreme  degree  of  atropliy  which 
the  cells  of  the  anterior  cornua  had  undergone ;  a  large  pro[>ortion  of  them 
had  disapi>eared  so  completely  as  to  leave  no  trace  behind.  Tbe  posterior 
cornua  were  unaffected.  M.  Charcot  states  that  when  the  alterations  are  very 
well  marked,  the  anterior  horn  of  gray  matter,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  morbid 
process  or  the  essential  lesion,  may  become  considerably  reduced  in  size,  and 
may  present  a  shrunken  appearance  in  transvei-se  section. 

But  the  symptoms  of  progressive  muscular  atrojihy,  when  it  arises  from 
concussion  of  the  sjjiual  cord,  may  come  on  with  great  rajudity,  as  was  ob- 
served in  the  following  instance,  which  was  also  reported  by  Sir  W.  Gull : — ' 

A  lad,  aged  15,  received  a  blow  with  the  fist,  between  the  shoulders,  from  a  boy  at 
play.  After  a  week  his  head  drooped,  and  from  tliat  time  the  muscles  of  his  upper  ex- 
tremities graihially  wasted  ;  the  arms  drojiped  and  hung  useless,  the  intercostals  lost 
their  power,  and  the  breathing  was  diaphragmatic  ;  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  tnape- 
zii  and  the  erector  sninai  muscles  also  wasted  in  the  same  way. 

Fourteen  months  after  the  accident,  when  lie  tried  to  stand  erect,  his  head  fell  for- 
ward, and  his  shoulders  were  thrown  backward  to  balance  it,  in  thealisence  of  muscular 
power.  He  was  able  to  walk,  but  his  gait  was  vacillating,  apparently  more  from  want 
of  muscular  power  to  fix  the  trunk  on  the  pelvis  than  from  defective  power  in  the  legs. 
He  could  not  sit  on  a  seat  without  a  support  to  his  back.  Sphincters  unaffected.  On 
testing  the  electro-contractility  of  the  wasted  muscles,  by  galvanism,  they  were  found 
to  contract  in  proportion  to  their  mass.  No  pain  attended  tiie  progress  of  the  disease  ; 
no  tenderness  of  the  wasted  muscles  ;  no  fiickering  contractions  of  their  fibres. 

We  now  proceed  to  mention  certain  Joint-di.'^eascs  of  spinal  origin  which 
must  likewise  be  reckoned  among  the  remote  eflects  of  spinal  injuries. 

(1)  M.  Charcot  has  called  attention  to  the  arthropathy/  of  patients  having 
locomotor  ataxy}  AVithout  any  a))preciable  cause  we  may  see,  occurring  in 
one  night,  the  development  of  a  general  and  often  enormous  tumefaction  of 
the  member,  most  commonly  witbout  any  pain  whatever,  or  any  febrile 
movement.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  the  general  tumefaction  disappears, 
but  a  more  or  less  considerable  swelling  of  the  joint  remains,  owing  to  the 

'  Il.i.l.,  p.  185.  »  n.id.,  18n8,  pp.  lOf.,  106. 

3  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  pp.  7'J-b-.     Am.  ed. 
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occurrence  of  liydrnrthrosis  ;  and  sometimes  to  the  collection  of  liquid  in  the 
periarticular  bursie  also.  On  making  a  iiuncture,a  transparent,  lemon-colored 
liijuid  has  frequently  been  withdrawn  from  such  joints.  Ataxic  arthropathy 
usually  occupies  the  knees,  shoulders,  and  elbows;  it  may  also  affect  the 
hii)-joint.  Tliis  disorder  generally  shows  itself  at  a  determinate  ej)och  of  the 
ataxy,  and  its  ai)]icarance  coincides  in  many  cases  with  the  setting  in  of 
motor  incoordination. 

(2)  MM.  Patruban,  Remak,  and  Rosenthal  have  observed  in  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.  Joint-diseases  whicli  are  closely  allied  by  their  clinical 
features  to  the  arthropathies  of  ataxic  patients.  This  will  not  appear  sur- 
prising, if  we  remember  that  a  primary  or  secondary  irritative  lesion  of  the 
nerve-cells  of  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal  gray  substance  is  the  starting 
point  of  progressive  nuiscular  atrophy.  (Cliarcot.) 

(3)  Sir  W.  Gull  relates  the  following  highly  instructive  case  of  rachidian 
concussion,  which  was  followed  by  incomplete  paraplegia,  with  redness  and 
swelling  of  the  wrists  and  ankles,  as  iu  acute  rheumatism ;  and,  after  six 
months,  by  recovery: — ^ 

A  medical  man,  aged  38,  inadvertently  stepped  backward  into  a  hole,  a  few  feet  deep, 
and  received  a  CiDncussion  of  tlie  spine,  on  January  22,  18o5.  After  a  few  days  he 
became  partially  paraplegic,  with  weak  sphincters  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  came 
on  a  diffused  redness  and  swelling  of  the  ankles  and  wrists.  The  swelling  was  not 
from  effusion  into  the  joints,  but  from  oedema  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  joints 
were  very  painful.  The  redness  and  swelling  were  variable  in  degree.  AVhen  most 
marked,  they  presented  the  usual  appearances  of  rheumatism,  or  rather  of  gout,  for  the 
erythema  was  brigliter,  and  the  oedema  more  distinct,  tiian  in  rheumatism.  The  hands 
were  affected  equally  with  the  ankles,  tliough  there  was  no  obvious  want  of  muscular 
power,  nor  any  affection  of  sensation  in  the  upper  extremities  ;  tongue  clean  ;  pulse 
120 ;  no  acid  perspiration  ;  urine  high-colored,  free  from  sediment,  and  normal  in 
quantity.  The  cutaneous  nerves  generally  were  hyperasthetic  to  a  slight  touch,  but 
deep  pressure  gave  less  inconvenience. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  good  nourishment,  wine  and  brandy  freely  administered, 
and  opium  to  allay  pain  and  overcome  insomnia.  The  pulse  gradually  acquired  more 
power  and  sank  to  80. 

The  affection  of  the  joints  continued  in  varying  degree  through  March,  April,  May, 
and  June.  From  the  beginning  of  April  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  power  over 
the  legs.  The  same  treatment  was  continued  throughout,  without  the  use  of  mercurials, 
local  depletion,  or  counter-irritation.  In  June,  he  was  able  to  walk  without  assistance. 
During  sleep,  his  hands  and  feet,  wrists  and  ankles,  often  became  erythematous  and 
swollen.  Occasionally,  there  was  formication  in  the  lower  extremities.  Insomnia 
was  a  troublesome  symptom  from  the  beginning  until  tlie  end  of  the  case.  In  July,  he 
was  able  to  leave  the  hospital,  and  to  resume  his  duties  as  a  medical  practitioner  to 
some  extent. 

The  disorders,  however,  which  present  themselves  most  frequently  as  the 
remote  effects  of  spinal  injuries,  are  chronic  sjiinal  meningitis  and  chronic 
myelitis.  In  regard  to  the  symptoms  which  appear  in  cases  where  these  two 
affections  coincidently  occur,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  phenomena  which 
are  characteristic  of  meningeal  inflammation  will  be  less  and  less  apitarent 
in  proportion  as  the  cord-substance  becomes  more  arid  more  affected  by  the 
inflammatory  process,  and  the  symptoms  of  parajdegia,  or  arrested  raehidian 
functions,  will  correspondingly  predominate.  In  a  case  related  by  Sir  W. 
Gidl,''  in  which  the  cord-substance  speedily  became  inflamed  as  well  as  the 
spinal  membranes,  "  the  patient  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed  on  account  of 
the  weakness  of  his  legs,"  "  within  thirty-six  hours  from  the  commencement 

1  Guv's  Hospital  Reports,  1858,  pp.  199,  200. 
«  Ibid.,  1S5G,  pp.  154,  155. 
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of  the  disease;"  aii(],\vlR'M  admittod  to  llic  Imspital,  "on  tlie  niiitli  day  tVom 
the  coniineiieement  of  his  syniptonis,"  "  there  was  conij»lete  loss  of  motion 
and  sensation.  It  was  also  ien)arkable  how  entirely  the  functions  of  the 
brain  were  undisturbed  tliroughout,  contrast  in  <:;  strongly  in  this  particular 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  recorded  cases  of  acute  spinal  meningitis," 
These  ditfcremcs  are  easily  explained  by  tlie  extent  of  the  injuries  or  by  the 
other  conditions  which  engcn(k'r  the  <lisordcr,  and  In'  tlie  j»aticnt's  tempera- 
ment, the  extent  of  tlie  disease  itself,  and  the  actual  presence  of  disease  in 
the  brain  or  its  membranes. 

Treatment. — In  all  these  cases,  uninterrupted  rest  in  be<l  is  a  remedial  mea- 
sure of  great  importance.  Ergot  should  be  pei"severin<rly  administered  in  full 
doses,  with  a  view  to  control  the  congestion  of  the  spnial  cord  and  its  mem- 
branes which  is  present  in  almost  all  of  them.  Potassium  iodide  and  the 
corrosive  chloride  of  mercury  should  be  given,  together  or  se])arately,  with  a 
view  to  disjiose  of  the  inflammatory  products.  In  cases  tainted  with  syphilis, 
these  remedies  will  often  prove  singularly  useful,  as  I  know  from  experience. 
Counter-irritation  should  be  made  over  the  spinal  colunm  with  dry-cu})ping, 
setons,  or  the  actual  cautery.  The  latter  especially  has  often  been  found  to 
do  much  good  in  such  cases.  Progressive  muscular  atro[>]iy  requires  the 
employment  of  the  primary  galvanic  current  to  the  sj»inal  coid  itself,  from 
above  downward,  and  of  the  faradic  current  to  each  of  the  wasted  nmscles.' 

Railway-injuries  of  the  spine  are,  as  a  group,  characterized  by  the  coin- 
cident occurrence  of  sjirains,  wrenches,  or  twists  of  the  vertebral  column, 
stretching  of  the  spinal  memiirancs — particularly  the  theca — corresponding 
thereto,  and  profound  concussion  of  the  rachidian  substance.  Hence,  in  such 
cases  there  may  coincidontly  appear  inflammation  of  the  vertebral  joints, 
inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes,  and  inflammation  of  the  rachidian 
substance.  Moreover,  in  these  cases  there  is  always  peculiar  dithculty 
experienced  in  determining  the  full  extent  of  the  damage — difficulty  which  is 
often  increased  very  much  by  the  absence  of  all  external  evidence  of  physical 
injury,  by  the  obscurity  and  insidious  character  of  the  early  symi»toms,  l)y 
the  slowly  progressive  development  of  the  secondary  organic  lesions,  as  well 
as  of  the  functional  derangements  produced  by  them,  and  by  the  uncertainty 
which  surrounds  the  ultimate  issue.  They  therefore  constitute  a  class  of 
injuries  which  often  severely  tax  the  surgeon's  diagnostic  skill  and  therapeu- 
tic resources. 

The  nature  and  peculiarities  of  railway-injuries  of  the  spine  can  be  most 
clearly  shown  by  presenting  an  example: — 

Mrs.  J.  C.  F.,  ajred  31,  and  married,  consulted  me  on  !March  11,  1881,  in  refrard  (o 
tlie  effects  of  injuries  which  flhe  had  received  in  a  railway-collision,  on  Christmas-eve, 
something  more  than  two  and  one-half  months  hefore.  While  seated  in  tiie  rear  por- 
tion of"  a  railway  car,  she  suddenly  saw  that  a  collision  was  inevitable,  and  spranji  to  her 
feet,  and  was  tlierefore  standing  when  the  cars  collided.  She  was  terrihiy  shaken  np 
and  wrenched  in  the  loins,  as  well  as  tiirown  about,  ami  felt  stunned,  cold,  and  taint. 
There  was  so  much  depression  from  "  shock"  that  a  druggist  administered  ammonia  to 
excite  reaction.  She  was  in  perfect  health  when  the  accident  occurred,  but  has  not 
seen  a  well  moment  since  that  time.  Next  day,  she  felt  lame  and  sore  "  all  over,"  and 
had  severe  pain  in  the  luml)ar  region,  which  was  incrt-asiMl  by  motion,  and  pain  in  the 
left  hip.  Tlie  [lain  in  tlie  loins  and  left  hip  continuing  eight  days  after  the  accident, 
she  sought  for  relief  at  the  Woman's  Disjiensary,  when  tincture  of  io<linc  npjiears  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  painful  hip,  but  without  doing  any  good  whatever.  At  this 
time  she  had  a  miscarriage,  being,  as  she  thinks,  about  two  months  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy.   March  11.    She  says  that  she  has  not  been  free  from  the  pains  above  mentioned 

'  See  also  what  lias  already  lieen  saiil  conoprning  the  treatiufiit  of  tin-  atnt<«  ami  subacut(» 
forms  of  trauniatii-  .spinal  lueiiiiigitis  and  uiyolilis. 
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since  the  accident  ;  has  now  much  (listrcss  in  the  cervical  and  dorsal,  as  well  as  in  the 
lumbar  portion  of  tlie  spine  ;  the  pains  extend  from  tlie  lelt  loin  and  hip  downward 
into  the  left  thigh  and  knee  ;  has  also  much  i)ain  extending  from  the  spine  into  the 
left  arm,  and  numbness  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve  (little  finger  and  adja- 
cent side  ot'  ring  finger);  lias  lost  much  flesh  ;  is  very  weak  and  nervous,  and  has  been 
soever  since  the  accident;  often  has  cardiac  pal|)itations  so  marked  that  she  is  afraid 
to  go  into  the  street  alone  ;  pulse  frequent  (about  100;,  and  rather  weak  ;  countenance 
ana!mic,  and  expressive  of  great  suflering ;  tongue  clean;  bowels  regular;  appetite 
and  diofestion  good,  but  her  food  does  not  seem  to  benefit  her  ;  she  suffers  much  from 
insomnia,  for  the  pains  in  her  spine,  left  hip,  and  left  extremities,  both  lower  and  upper, 
keep  her  awake  ;  the  lumbar  part  of  the  spine,  especially  the  left  side  thereof,  exhibits 
tenderness  under  pressure.  I  prescribed  the  bromides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  iron, 
in  fuii  doses,  with  rest  as  nearly  absolute  as  possible,  and  counter-irritation  to  be  applied 
over  the  whole  spinal  column  ;  and  I  hoped  that,  as  the  inflammation  of  the  wrenched 
vertebral  articulations  should  subside  under  this  treatment,  the  symptoms  of  meningo- 
rachidian  irritation  would  likewise  disappear. 

July  21.  She  is  no  better;  is  much  emaciated  (weighing  but  103  lbs.,  while  her 
usual  weiorht  is  119  lbs.)  ;  is  pallid,  and  looks  wan,  wearied  and  i)rematurely  old  ;  has 
much  distress  in  the  head,  with  a  sore  feeling  in  the  scal{),  and  rapid  falling  of  the  hair ; 
jtains  in  the  spine  and  left  hip  continue  severe,  and  involve  the  whole  of  the  left  upper 
extremity,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  left  lower  extremity  ;  pains  sometimes  shoot 
down  into  her  left  leg  and  foot  ;  has  no  pain  in  the  right  extremities  ;  suflfers  great  dis- 
tress at  the  bottom  of  her  back,  across  th.e  sacrum  (sacrodynia),  and  when  her  back  is 
worse  her  distress  in  the  head  is  more  severe  ;  she  also  has  formication,  a  "  pins  and 
needles"  feeling,  and  a  sensation  of  numbness  or  as  if  the  parts  were  asleep,  in  all  of 
her  left  side,  and  in  her  left  hip,  but  esjiecially  in  the  left  foot  and  leg ;  has  likewise  a 
'*  pins  and  needles"  feeling  in  the  left  hand  and  arm,  but  not  as  much  as  in  the  left  lower 
extremity  ;  has  a  constricted  or  "  tight-belt"  feeling  which  extends  around  her  body  ; 
the  muscles  of  her  left  leg  and  thigh  often  feel  stiff";  her  pains  and  abnormal  sensations 
are  always  made  worse  by  getting  tired  :  during  the  last  two  months,  exercise,  or  a 
sense  of  fatigue,  always  brings  on  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting;  feels  sick  at  the 
stomach  this  morning  in  consequence  of  walking  to  my  office  ;  lies  in  bed  on  her  left 
side,  because  she  gets  mon;  ease  in  that  position  ;  has  often  to  get  up  at  night  and  rub 
the  affected  parts  on  account  of  the  "  pins  and  needles"  feelings,  and  sensations  of 
numbness ;  is  very  restless  at  night,  and  scarcely  ever  sleeps  more  than  two  hours  at  a 
time ;  mensti'uation  irregular  and  deficient ;"  she  also  has  much  thirst  and  '*  inward 
fever  ;"  pulse  about  100,  and  feeble  ;  tongue  clear,  bowels  soluble.  Potassium  iodide, 
in  ten  grain  doses,  three  times  a  day,  was  ordered  as  a  remedy  against  the  spinal 
meningitis  and  myelitis  which  were  obviously  now  present,  with  syrup  of  the  hypo- 
phosphites  of  lime  and  sodium  as  a  tonic  ;  counter-irritation  over  the  left  hip  and  the 
whole  lengtli  of  the  spinal  column,  to  be  continued,  with  rest  in  bed  ;  but  unfortunately 
her  circumstances  in  life  were  not  such  that  the  last-named  remedial  measure  could  be 
carried  out  as  tlioroughly  as  was  desired. 

October  2.  Her  case  became  complicated  with  an  attack  of  malarial  fever,  which  was 
prom{)tly  subdued  by  the  administration  of  quinine. 

March  21,  1882.'She  is  somewhat  better,  but  her  eyesight  is  impaired;  says  that 
after  resting  in  bed  for  a  time,  she  always  gels  better ;  but,  as  soon  as  siie  begins  to  go 
around  again,  especially  if  she  tries  to  work,  she  again  gets  worse.  In  addition  to  potas- 
sium iodide,  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  gtt.  xv.,  three  times  a  day,  was  prescribed. 

June  12.  I  was  called,  and  found  her  suffering  very  mucli  from  coceygodynia  ;  the 
sacro-coccygeal  articulation  was  inflamed,  and  so  mucii  damaged  that  the  coccyx  was 
quite  movable,  as  well  as  bent  forward  at  nearly  a  right  angle  ;  her  general  symp- 
toms, however,  were  upon  the  whole  rather  better. 

June  15.  Professor  "NVm.  A.  Hammond  saw  her  in  consultation.  Her  weight  is 
now  90.^  lbs.  ;  it  used  to  be  119  lbs. ;  the  headache  continues,  and  her  eyesight  is  very 
much  im])aired;  she  has  difficulty  in  holding  her  urine,  which  is  normal  in  appearance; 
makes  it  too  often,  and  has  to  run  in  order  to  avoid  wetting  herself  (vesical  liVjiera'S- 
thesia)  ;  has  pain  in  the  lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccygeal  regions  all  the  time,  and  it  is 
always  aggravated  by  exertion.     There  is  much  teudernebs  under  pressure  along  the 
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left  side  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertc.-bra*,  and  over  the  whole  of  thegacruiji  ;  tiie  head 
of  the  coccyx  is  displaced  forward,  and  crepitus  can  he  felt  in  the  saero-coccyf^fa!  joint  ; 
tenderness  about  tlie  lower  end  of  sacrum  and  coccyx  much  complained  ot  by  the 
patient;  besides  pain,  etc.,  she  says  she  has  a  "stiff  feelinj:"  in  the  muscles  of  the  left 
thigh  and  leg,  which  is  worse  at  some  times  than  at  others;  says  she  also  feels  con- 
stricted around  Ikt  imwds,  as  if  her  clolhr's  were  too  tight,  or  as  if  a  belt  were  tightly 
drawn  and  buckled  around  her  bowels,  and  has  had  this  feeling  for  a  long  time  The 
aesthesiometer  showed  that  cutaneous  sensibility  in  the  left  thigh  was  less  ihaii  normal 
In  a(Iilitit)n  to  syrup,  ferri  iodid.,  which  she  was  now  faking,  fluid  extract  of  er"ot  in 
full  doses  was  prescribed,  with  strong  counter-irritation  over  the  sacrum. 

December  6.  Upon  the  whole  she  is  much  better.  The  sacro-coccygeal  pain  is 
greatly  lessened,  and  anchylosis  of  the  joint  appears  to  have  occurred,  with  the  coccyx 
bent  forwar<l  and  somewhat  to  the  left  at  a  right  angle.  Her  eyesight,  however,  is 
very  much  impaired.  The  vesical  hypera^sthesia,  too,  has  returned,  and  gives  much 
trouble,  for  she  has  to  make  water  every  few  minutes.  Ordered  extract  of  befladonna 
gr.  ^,  ergotine,  gr.  liss.,  to  be  taken  in  pilular  form  three  times  a  day  ;  in  four  days 
the  vesical  reflex  became  normal.  Also  advised  the  belladonna  and  ergotine  to  be 
taken  for  a  fortnight  longer,  and  to  be  followed  by  potassium  iodide. 

The  internal  remedies  which  did  this  pati<'nt  most  good  were  ergot,  belladonna,  and 
potassium  iodide;  and  the  benefit  derived  from  their  administration  was  very  evident. 

The  spinal  lesions  in  this  case  were  mostly  unilateral ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
involved  the  left  half  of  the  column  only.  The  s[unal  articulations  wliich 
became  inflamed  were  certain  of  the  lumbar,  as  well  as  the  lumbo-sacral,  and 
the  sacro-coccygeal.  The  pain  felt  in  the  dorsal  and  cervical  parts  of  the 
spinal  cohimn,  and  in  the  left  arm,  forearm,  and  hand,  was  due  ontirclv  to 
spinal  meningitis.  The  pain  in  the  head  and  the  impairment  of  vision,  which 
came  on  afterwards,  were  probably  due  to  extension  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess from  the  spinal  to  the  cerebral  membranes.  The  pain  in  the  lumbarVerte- 
brfe,  sacrum,  and  left  lower  extremity,  was  caused  in  part  by  si)iual  meningitis, 
and  in  part  by  inflammation  of  the  vertebral  joints.  The  sensations  of  numb- 
ness, or  as  it  the  limb  were  asleep,  of  formication,  of  "pins  and  needles,''  of 
constriction  around  the  body  as  if  it  were  tightly  belted,  and  the  cutaneous 
anaesthesia,  arose  from  myelitis.  The  vesical  liypcrirsthcsia  probably  arose 
from  rachidian  hypenemia  and  irritation,  whereby  the  urinary  bladder's  reflex 
centre  became  unduly  excitcnl  At  least,  such  \vas  my  diairnosis ;  and,  on 
administering  ergot  to  subdue  the  rachidian  hypera^mia,  and  belladonna  to 
allay  the  vesical  reflex  excitation,  relief  was  promjitly  olitained.  The  nausea 
and  vomiting  which  at  one  time  were  brought  on  by  any  slifrlit  muscular 
eftbrt,  also  indicated  that  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord-substance 
was  inflamed.  This  woman,  almost  two  years  after  the  accident,  althoui^h 
much  improved  in  health,  is  not  yet  well  again,  for  she  is  still  sufl'ering  from 
inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes.  Moreover,  there  is" much 
doubt  as  to  whether  she  ever  will  entirely  recover. 

The  phenomena  which  present  themselves  in  cases  where  spinal  injuries, 
without  fracture,  are  caused  by  railway-collisions,  result,  as  alreadv  intimated, 
from  the  severe  wrenches  and  twists  which  the  vertebral  joints  have  sus- 
tained, or  from  the  violent  stretching  and  hemorrhagic  inflltration  to  which 
the  spinal  membranes  have  been  subjected,  or  from  the  more  or  less  [trofountl 
concussion,  and  perhaps  contusion,  of  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  itself, 
or  from  the  combined  influence  of  all  these  lesions.  We  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  such  grave  consequences  may  be  engendered  by  railway-collisions, 
if  wc  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  nattu'c  of  these  accidents.  It  must,  I 
think,  be  evident  to  all  that,  in  no  ordinary  accidents  can  the  shock,  both 
physical  and  mental,  be  nearly  as  great  as  in  those  which  occur  in  the  colli- 
sions of  railway-cars  and  engines.  The  swiftness  of  the  movement,  and  the 
extraordinary  momentum  of  the  persons  injured,  as  well  as  of  the  vehicle 
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wliicl)  carrios  lliem,  \hv  siuldetiness  of  its  arrest,  and  the  helplefiBneas  of  the 
victims,  are  all  eircuinstanccs  which  of  necessity  2;reatly  auLrnieiit  the  Bcvcrity 
of  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  spinal  eohnun  and  cerehro-spinal  axis.  But 
perliaps  there  is  one  circumstance  which  more  than  any  other  gives  a  pecu- 
liar character  to  railway-collisions,  namely,  the  thrill  or  jar,  the  '"'■thranUnwiil" 
of  French  writers,  the  sliarp  vibrations,  in  fact,  which  are  transniitte(l  to 
cverythino;  that  is  sul)jected  to  the  force  of  sncli  collisions.  It  is  this  vibra- 
tory'shock  or  jar,  which  by  some  is  comi)ared  to  an  electric  shock,  by  others 
to  seitms;  the  teetli  on  edge  (Erichsen),  that  causes  railway  carriages  to  be 
shattereil  into  splinters  on  colliding,  and  produces  the  sharp  tremulous  move- 
ment which  runs  through  every  structural  fibre  of  the  occupants,  whereby 
])rofound  concussion  or  contusion  of  their  spinal  cords  is  oftentimes  etfected. 
Moreover,  tlie  body  of  the  passenger  is  simultaneously  pitched  about  or 
liurled  to  and  fro,  not  nnfrequently  five  or  six  times,  without  there  l)eing 
any  power  of  resistance  or  of  self-preservation,  and  thus  the  vertebral  articu- 
lations are  often  severely  wrenched,  as  well  as  tlie  spinal  membranes  severely 
stretched  and  irritated. 

Those  injured  by  railway-collisions  may  sustain  dislocations  and  frac- 
tures of  the  vertebnr,  lacerations  of  the  spinal  meninges  with  intra-vevtebral 
hemorrhage,  and  lacerations  of  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  with  intra- 
rachidian'hemorrhagc.  It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  to  devote  now  any 
time  to  the  discussio'n  of  these  lesions,  for  they  differ  in  no  wise  from  those 
produced  by  falls  and  blows,  which  have  already  been  fully  considered  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  Likewise,  acute  inflammations  of  the  spinal  membranes 
and  spinal  cwd  may  arise  from  the  injuries  occasioned  by  railway-collisions. 
These  disorders  have  also  been  so  fully  discussed  above,  that  it  is  now  unne- 
cessary to  take  them  up  again.  We  are  at  present  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  remote  effects  of  the  spinal  injuries  which  result  from  railway-collisions, 
such,  for  example,  as  chronic  inflammation  of  the  vertebral  joints,  chronic 
spinal  meningitis,  and  chronic  myelitis,  together  with  the  structural  changes, 
and  functional  disturbances,  or  phenomena,  by  which  these  afitections  are 
severally  attended.  And,  inasmuch  as  chronic  vertebral  arthritis  with  caries 
and  necrosis,  chronic  spinal  meningitis,  and  chronic  myelitis,  when  they  pre- 
sent themselves  as  the  remote  effects  of  spinal  injuries  caused  by  railway- 
collisions,  differ  in  no  essential  particular,  with  regard  to  anatomical  changes, 
functional  disturhanccs  or  symptoms,  and  therapeutic  indications,  from  the 
corresponding  affections  of  the  siiine  which  are  not  nnfrequently  produced  by 
blows  on  the  back  and  various  common  accidents,  the  discussion  of  wliich 
has  just  been  ended,  I  shall  not  occupy  much  space  in  any  further  discussion 
of  them. 

In  respect  to  the  symptoms  by  which  the  remote  effects  of  spinal  injuries 
caused  by  railway-collisions  are  characterized,  they  will  be  found  to  vary 
according  as  the  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  vertebral  articulations,  of  the 
spinal  membranes,  or  of  the  sjunal  cord-substance,  may  predominate.  For 
instance,  in  cases  where  myelitis  constitutes  the  i)rincipal  secondary  lesion 
or  disorder,  cutaneous  auicsthesia  and  complete_  paraplegia,  with  alkaline 
urine,  etc.,  often  combined  with  hyperfesthesia,  will  probal)ly  be  observed  at 
an  early  period ;  while  in  others,  where  meningeal  inflammation  constitutes 
the  main  affection,  there  will  be  marked  cutaneous  hyi)envsthesia  with  severe 
]ieripheral  jiains,  as  well  as  intense  i)ain  in  the  spinal  column  itself,  combined 
])erhaps  with  tetanic  spasms  of  the  posterior  cervical,  abdominal,  and  other 
muscles,  but  without  any  paralysis  whatever  of  the  voluntary  nniscular 
api>aratus. 

As  Mr.  Erichsen  well  remarks,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
this  class  of  cases  is,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  the  victim  is  often  (piite 
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unconscious  that  he  lias  roeeivcd  any  serious  (hima_a:e.  lie  feels  tliat  he  has 
heen  viok'ntly  Jolted,  and  shaken;  lie  likewise  Jeels,  perhaps,  noniewliat 
giddy  and  confused,  hut  he  finds  no  hones  Ijroken,  merely  some  sui)erlirial 
cuts  or  bruises,  and  possibly  even  no  external  evidence  whatever  of  injury. 
He  congratulates  himself  upon  his  escape  from  the  imminent  peril  to 
which  he  has  been  exposed,  and  gives  valuable  aid  to  his  less  fortunate 
fellow-passengers  for  several  hours.  Ihit,  when  he  reaches  his  home,  the 
eit'ects  of  the  injury  whieh  he  has  sustained  begin  to  manifest  themselves.. 
He  hursts  perha[)s  into  tears,  and  becomes  unusually  talkative,  as  well  as 
excited.  lie  caimot  sleep,  or,  if  he  does,  he  suddenly  wakes  with  a  vague 
sense  of  alarm.  Next  day  he  comi>lains  of  feeling  shaken  or  bruised  all  over, 
or  as  if  he  had  been  beaten,  or  had  violently  strained  himself  by  exertion  of 
an  unusual  kind.  This  stiff,  strained,  and  sore  feeling  chiefly  affects  tlie 
muscles  of  the  loins  and  neck,  but  sometimes  involves  also  those  of  the 
thighs  and  shoulders.  After  a  time,  which  varies  in  different  cases  from  a 
day  or  two  to  a  week  or  more,  the  victim  finds  that  he  is  unfit  for  exertion 
and  unable  to  attend  to  business,  lie  now  lays  up,  and  perhaps  for  the  fir^t 
time  seeks  surgical  assistance.  (Erichsen.)  His  countenance  becomes  pallid, 
wrinkled,  and  acquires  a  care-worn  or  anxious  expression  ;  and  he  generally 
looks  much  older  than  he  really  is,  or  than  he  did  before  the  accident.  iSome 
time  suhsequently,  and  possibly  long  afterward,  the  symptoms  mentioned 
above,  of  spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis,  present  themselves;  and  these  gTave 
disorders  run  their  destructive  course,  unless  they  are  fortunately  arrested  by 
timely  treatment. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  but  one  case  on  recoixl 
in  which,  death  having  ensued  as  a  remote  consequence  of  spinal  lesions 
arising  from  a  railway-collision,  the  morbid  state  of  the  si»inal  cord  and  its 
membranes  has  been  accurately  determined  b}'  a  thorouii'h  i)Ost-mortem  exami- 
nation.    The  history  of  this  highly  important  case  is  briefly  as  follows: — 

A  man,  aged  52,  and  of  active  business  habits,  was  the  subject  of  a  raihvay-coUision. 
ImnKMliately  after  it  he  walked  from  the  train  to  tlie  station  near  liy.  He  received  no 
contusions,  nor  wounds,  nor  any  external  sign  of  injury  ;  but  he  did  complain  of  pain 
in  his  back.  He  strove  liard  to  keep  up,  and  at  his  business,  and  did  so  for  a  short  time 
after  tiie  accident,  although  with  mucli  distress.  Numbness  and  want  of  power  in  the 
muscles  of  his  lower  limbs  appeared,  and  gradually  I)ut  steadily  increased  ;  thus  lie  soon 
became  disabled.  His  gait  became  unsteady,  and  like  that  of  a  semi-intoxicated  per- 
son. There  was  also  extreme  sensitiveness  to  external  impressions,  so  that  a  shock 
against  a  table  or  chair  gave  him  great  distress.  Tlie  paralytic  symptoms  came  on  in 
less  than  one  year  after  the  accident.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  illness,  some  weakness  of 
his  upper  extremities  became  apparent,  so  that,  when  he  was  otf  his  guard,  a  cup  or  a 
glass  would  slip  from  his  fingers.  He  could  barely  walk  with  the  aid  of  two  sticks  ;  and 
at  last  he  was  confined  to  bed.  His  voice  became  thick,  and  his  articulation  imperfect. 
There  was  no  [)aralysis  of  the  bladder  until  about  two  years  after  the  accident,  wlien 
his  urine  became  pale  and  alkaline,  with  muco-purulent  deposit.  He  died  three  and 
one-half  years  after  the  accident.' 

Dr.  J.  Lockhart  Clarke  carefully  examined  the  spinal  cord  and  membranes, 
which  w'ere  obtained  at  the  autopsy  of  this  case,  and  reported  upon  them  as 
follows : — 

"  I  found  that  the  membranes  at  some  parts  were  thickened,  and  adherent  at  otliers, 
to  the  surface  of  the  white  columns.  In  the  cord  itself,  one  of  the  most  striking  changes 
consisted  in  a  diminution  of  the  antero-posterior  diamet<.'r,  which,  in  many  places,  was 
not  more  than  ecpial  to  half  the  transverse.  This  was  particidarly  the  case  in  the 
upper  |)ortion  of  the  cervical  eidargenicnt,  where  the  cord  was  consequently  much  flat- 
tened from  behind  forward.     On  making  sections,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  of  all  the 

'  Erichsen,  On  Concussion  of  the  Spine,  etc.,  pp.  178,  179.     1682. 
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white  columns,  tho  posterior  wero  exclusively  the  seat  of  disease.  These  columns  were 
darker,  browner,  denser-,  and  more  opacpu^  tlian  the  antero-Ialeral  ;  and  when  they  were 
examined,  botli  transversely  and  longitudinally,  in  I  heir  preparations  under  the,  micro- 
scope, this  appearance  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  multitude  of  compound  granular  cor- 
puscles, and  isolated  granules,  and  to  an  exuberance  of  wavy  fibrous  tissue;  disposed  in 
a  lon^iitudinal  direction.  It  was  very  evident  that  many  of  the  nerve-libres  ha<l  been 
replaced  by  this  tissue,  and  that  at  certain  spots  or  tracts,  whi(di  were  more  transparent 
tiian  others,  especially  along  the  sides  of  the  posterior  median  fissures,  they  had  wholly 
disappeared.  Corpora  amylacea  also  were  thickly  interspersed  through  the  same 
columns,  particularly  near  the  central  line.  I'iie  extremities  of  the  posterior  horns 
contained  an  abundance  of  isolated  granules  like  those  in  the  columns,  and  in  some  sec- 
tions the  transverse  commissure  was  somewhat  damaged  by  disintegration.  The  anterior 
cornua  were  decidedly  smaller  than  natural,  and  altered  in  shape,  but  no  change  in 
structure  was  observed.'"  Dr.  Clarke  remarked  that  the  alterations  in  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  cord,  in  this  instance,  bore  a  striking  resemblance,  in  the  limitation  of  the 
principal  lesions  to  tho  posterior  columns,  to  what  is  met  with  in  locomotor  ataxy. 

The  post-mortem  examination  of  this  case  also  revealed  traces  of  chronic 
inflammation  in  the  cranial  arachnoid  membrane,  and  in  the  cortical  substance 
of  the  brain. 

From  the  foregoins;  account  of  this  case,  it  appears  that  the  injuries  caused 
by  the  raihvay-collision  eventuated  in  chronic  hypcrremia  and  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  spinal  arachnoid  membrane  and  spinal  cord-substance, 
especially  the  posterior  columns  thereof,  which  slowly  spread  upward  until 
finally  the  morbid  process  involved  the  encephalic  arachnoid  membrane,  and 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain.  Moreover,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  when  the  inflammatory  process  attacks  other  portions  of  the  spinal  cord 
in  cases  belonging  to  this  category,  it  is  capable  of  producing  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  and  other  important  consequences,  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above. 

Erief  mention  must  here  be  made  of  some  rather  important  complications 
which  present  themselves  with  great  frequency  in  cases  where  spinal  injuries 
have  been  produced  by  railway-collisions  without  luxation  or  fracture. 

(1)  Impairment  of  Vision. — One  of  the  most  frequent  and  troublesome  among 
the  remote  effects  arising  from  injuries  of  the  spine,  especially  those  received 
in  railway-collisions,  is  diminution  of  the  eye-sight.  As  a  rule,  this  compli- 
cation is  met  with  only  in  cases  where  there  is  traumatic  inflammation  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  which  pursues  a  chronic  course.  For  in- 
stance, it  presented  itself  sonie  considerable  time  after  the  accident  in  the  case 
of  Mrs.  J.  C.  F.,  which  has  been  related  above.  On  examination,  I  found 
her  eyeballs  sunken,  flattened,  watery,  and  dull  in  appearance,  and  looking 
like  the  eyeballs  of  a  much  older  person.  The  pujtils  were  contracted  to  one- 
half  the  normal  size,  and  were  also  sluggish.  !She  complained  that  her  eye- 
sight had  become  weak  and  dim.  There  was  no  diplopia,  but  objects  appeared 
to  her  to  be  enveloped  by  mist  or  fog.  At  one  time,  she  had  black  spots 
floating  in  the  field  of  vision.  The  veins  of  the  eyeballs  were  dark -purple, 
and  distended  with  blood.  ITer  vision  was  much  better  on  some  days  than  on 
others  ;  for  example,  it  was  much  better  on  bright  than  on  dull  ilays.  She 
could  not  see  except  in  a  good  light. 

Tins  subject  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  ^Ir.  AMiarton  Jones  and 
Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt.  The  former  states  that  the  pupils  are  usually  half- 
closed,  the  eyes  sunken,  dull,  and  watery,  and  the  veins  of  the  eyeball  con- 
gested, which  abnormal  api)earances  were  all  noted  in  the  case  recorded  by 
myself.     He  also  states  that  the  movements  of  the  pupils  are  sometimes 

'  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  vol.  xvii.  p.  21. 
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normal,  sometimes  sluggish,  and  sometimes  ahiioriualiy  active.  They  are 
sluggish  in  cases  of  astlicnopia,  hut  ahnormally  active  iti  cases  where  there 
is  iutra-ocular  hyiicra'iuia  (»r  iiillaiiiination.' 

Tlic  (){»hthahii()sc()jiical  ajipcaranccs  i)rcsciite(l  hy  cases  of  s]»iiial  disease  or 
injury  have  been  tlescrii»ed  by  Dr.  Allbutt,as  welfas  i)y  Mr.  Wharton  Jones. 
Dr.  Allbutt  finds  that  they  may  all  be  elassed  under  two  heads: — 

"  1.  Simple  (»r  primary  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  sometimes  accompanied  at  first  by 
tliat  slight  hypera,'miii  ami  ituiclive  proliferation  which  make  ii|)  the  state  I  have  called 
chronic  neuritis.  Tliis  sort  of  change  I  have  never  found  as  u  result  of  spinal  injuries, 
but  I  have  often  met  with  it  in  clironic  degeneration  of  the  cord  ami  in  locomotor 
ataxy.  2.  A  somewhat  characteristic  hypera-mic  change,  which  I  have  not  seen  in 
chronic  degeneration,  nor  in  locomotor  ataxy,  l)ut  in  eases  of  injury  to  the  spine  only. 
The  retinal  arteries  do  not  dilate,  but  beeome  imlistinguisliable;  while  the  veins  begin  to 
swell,  and  become  somewhat  dark  and  tortuous.  The  disk  then  becomes  uniforndy 
reddened,  and  its  borders  are  lost,  the  redness  or  pinkness  commencing  with  increased, 
fine  vascularity  at  the  inner  border,  which  then  invades  the  white  centre  and  the  rest, 
so  that  the  disk  is  obscured,  or  its  situation  known  only  by  tlie  convergence  of  the 
vessels.  In  many  cases,  rather  than  redness,  I  have  observed  a  delicate  pink — {)ink 
which  sometimes  passes  into  a  daflbdil  color.  In  one  case  in  particular — a  railway 
accident — wiiich  I  examined  in  consultation  with  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Teale, 
this  daffodil  color  of  the  whole  field  was  very  curious;  no  disk  was  to  be  distinguished, 
but  the  dark  vessels  stood  out  in  beautiful  relief  The  other  eye  presented  th<!  common 
appearances  of  hyi)era3mia  and  serous  effusion,  with  slight  swelling.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  this  state  is  generally  or  always  of  long  duration  ;  it  passes  very  slowly  up 
to  its  full  development,  and  then  shows  a  disposition  to  end  in  resolution  rather  than  in 
atrophy.  In  those  cases  which  I  have  been  able  to  watch  diligently  for  many  months, 
the  pinkness  seems  slowly  to  have  receded,  leaving  an  indistinct  but  not  very  abnormal 
disk  behind.  Sometimes  the  sight  suffers  a  good  deal  in  these  cases,  sometimes  but  little 
or  scarcely  at  all.  I  have  never  seen  true  optic  neuritis,  with  active  proliferation,  as  a 
sequel  of  spinal  disease."' 

Dr.  Allbutt  states  that  in  thirteen  eases  of  chronic  spinal  disease  following 
accidetits,  he  found  disturbance  of  the  optic  disk  and  its  neighborhood  in 
eight  instances,  and  that  the  disturbance  of  the  eye  "  is  seen  to  follow  dis- 
turbance of  the  spine  with  sufficient  frequency  and  uniformity  to  establish 
the  probability  of  a  causal  relation  between  the  two  events."  But,  in  the 
more  severe  forms  of  sjtinal  injury,  those,  for  example,  which  prove  fatal  in 
a  few  weeks,  these  evidences  of  ophthdmic  disease  are  not  met  with  ;  for,  in 
seventeen  cases  of  this  sort,  Dr.  Allbutt  found  no  evidence  of  oi»hthalmie 
disease  in  any  instance. 

To  what  should  the  impairment  of  vision  in  question  he  ascribe<l  ?  The 
same  eminent  authority  hoUls  "  that  hyiieiwmia  of  the  back  of  the  eye,  fol- 
lowing injury  to  the  spine,  is  probably  dependent  ujton  a  greater  or  less 
extension  of  the  menitigeal  irritation  uj)  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  Xow,  have 
we  any  reason  to  sup[»()se  that  s}iinal  meningitis  does  creep  uj>  into  the  ence- 
[thalon?  Vie  have:  For,  setting  aside  tlie  curious  head-symptoms  such 
[)atients  often  present,  here  the  actual  demonstration  of  autopsy  comes  to 
our  aid.  It  is  tolerably  well  known  to  careful  jiathologists  that  encejthalic 
meningitis  is  a  very  common  accompaniment  of  spinal  meningitis."  More- 
over, in  a  number  of  instances  })resented  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  post- 
mortem examination  revealed  the  fart  that  inHaminatii^n  of  tlie  spinal 
membranes  had  extended  upward  imtil  it  likewise  involved  the  encephalic 
membranes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ophthahnic  lesions  ahove  mentioned 
are  solely  due  to  the  creeping  upward  of  a  clironic  meningitis  which  originally 
is  spinal,  but  in  the  end  becomes  cerebral  also. 

•  On  Failure  of  Sight  aftiT  Railway  and  other  Injuries,  p.  44.  p 

*  Lancet,  1870,  vol.  i.  pp.  7ti,  77. 
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(2)  Impotency. — Mr.  Eridison  states  tliat  priapisiri  docs  not  occur  in  eases 
of  si>inal  concussion  resulting  IVoni  railway-collisions,  and  tliat,  as  a  rule,  the 
genitals  are  quite  flaccid  in  such  cases.'  This  statement,  however,  does  not 
liold  good  in  those  concussions  of  the  sjiinal  cord  which  arc  attended  with 
contusions  of  the  rachidian  sul)stancc,  or  with  intra-racliidian  extravasations 
of  blood  ;  tor  tlicre  was  well-marked  |iriajtism  in  several  instances  of  this  sort 
which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  jireceding  i)ages. 

Mr.  Ericlisen  likewise  states  that  sexual  desire  and  sexual  power  are  usually 
greatly  im[)aired,  and  often  entirely  and  permanently  lost,  in  conscfiuence  of 
spinal  injuries  arising  from  railway-collisions,  and  Mr.  Humphry  lias  seen  a 
case  of  com}»lete  impotence  conse(pient  on  a  jar  to  the  s])ine  thus  caused.* 
This,  however,  is  not  invariably  the  case ;  for  the  wife  of  one  of  Mr.  Ericli- 
sen's  patients  miscarried  twice  (hiring  the  year  succeeding  lier  liusband's  in- 
juries.3  There  is,  however,  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  spinal  injuries  pro- 
duced by  railway-collisions  usually  inhibit  for  a  time,  and  often  completely 
and  permanently  destroy,  the  sexual  reflex  centre  in  the  spinal  cord.  In 
this  manner,  such  injuries  frerpiently  give  rise  to  imjjotency. 

(3)  Sacroih/nia. — The  group  of  symptoms  arising  from  spinal  injuries 
received  in  railway-collisions,  to  which  Mr.  Ericlisen  with  much  propriety 
has  given  the  name  oi  sacrodynia^  consists  of  the  following:  Soon,  but  not  of 
necessity  at  once,  after  the  accident,  the  patient  feels  a  diffused  pain  over  the 
entire  sacral  and  sacro-lumbar  regions.  It  is  usually  most  intense  over  the 
sacrum,  and  especially  over  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  It  is,  however, 
not  confined  to  this  part ;  for  it  extends  upward  as  high  as  the  fourth  or  third 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  laterally,  perhaps,  almost  to  the  trochanters.  But  the 
sacrum  is  the  focus  of  its  greatest  intensity.  When  the  sacro-iliac  junction 
also  is  the  seat  of  sufl:ering,  it  is  the  left  that  is  aftected  in  a  large  majority  of 
instances.  Over  the  whole  of  this  region  there  is  tenderness  under  pressure, 
and  the  pain  is  greatlj'  increased  by  movements  of  all  kinds.  There  is  no 
nocturnal  exacerbation.  There  is  no  external  sign  of  injury  in  the  way  of 
swelling,  heat,  or  discoloration.  The  patient  cannot  stand  erect  without  in- 
creasing the  pain ;  hence,  a  tendency  to  stoop  slightly  forward,  and  perhaps  to 
incline  to  one  side,  is  exhibited.  Advancing  the  lower  extremities  greatly 
increases  the  pain ;  the  patient,  therefore,  walks  with  difficulty,  takes  short 
steps,  lean's  on  a  stick,  and,  when  one  side  is  more  painful  than  the  other,  drags 
the  \q^  on  that  side.  As  already  stated,  the  left  is  much  more  frequently  the 
painful  side  than  the  right,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  left  leg  is  so  frequently 
"dragged"  in  these  cases.  The  greater  frequency  and  the  greater  severity  of 
sacrodynia  on  the  left  side,  than  on  the  right,  and  the  consequent  dragging  of 
the  left  leg,  are  very  notable  circumstances.  They  occur  in  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  cases.  ^ly  patient,  whose  case  has  been  related  above  with 
some  particularity,  sufiered  dreadfully  in  this  way.  The  great  iircjionderance 
of  left-sided  cases  of  sacrodynia,  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
most  peoj)le  are  right-handed,  and  that  in  consequence  thereof  they  instinc- 
tively put  forth  their  right  hands  for  self-protection  when  they  are  pitched 
about  the  cars  in  railway-collisions,  and  at  the  same  time  correspondingly 
advance  the  right  side  of  their  bodies,  which  of  course  jtlaces  their  left  but- 
tocks and  the  left  side  of  their  sacral  bones  in  a  position  to  bi-ar  the  brunt  of 
blows  received  from  behind.  At  all  events,  I  believe  this  to  be  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  left-sided  sacrodynia  with  which  my  patient  was  afllicted. 
In  her  case,  too,  there  was  so  much  traumatic  inflannnation  of  the  sacral 
ligaments,  that  the  sacro-coccygeal  articulation  was  destroyed  by  it,  and 
anchylosis  of  that  joint  with  the  coccyx  in  an  abnormal  i)Osition  ensued. 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  G4.  «  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  IGl,  foot  note. 

»  Op.  cit.,  p,  172, 
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Tlie  symptoms  of  sacrodynia  often  continue  for  a  loiiui;  time.  Wlioii  once 
they  have  fairly  set  in,  tlioy  will  last  for  many  niontlis,  and  not  nnfricjncntly 
for  a  year  or  two.  Moreover,  the  pain  does  not  I'ollcjw  the  anatomical  cour^- 
of  any  nerve,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  h»*  elassiiit-il  with  the  nenraltrias.  It 
appears  to  arise  directly  from  hruising  and  spraining  of  the  iigumentons 
structures.  The  sacro- vertebral,  the  ilio-luml'ar,  the  sacro-iliac,  and  tlie  sacro- 
ischiatic  liijaments  may  all  be  more  or  less  strained  in  the  bumps,  twists,  and 
wrenches  to  whii-h  the  jiclvis  and  lower  part  of  the  spine  are  subjected  in  the 
accidents  under  considei'ation.  And,  according  as  the  violence  falls  more  or 
less  directly  on  one  or  other  of  these  ligaments,  .so  the  ])atient  will  >ntlcr  more 
or  less  in  the  part  where  it  is  situated.  (P^richsen.)  The  long  ct>ntinuance  of 
pain  in  cases  of  sacrodynia  is  exactly  what  we  tind  in  cases  where  the  liga- 
ments are  strained  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

(4)  VotiiitiHg. — It  will  be  remembered  by  some  that  about  twenty-five  years 
ago  Sir  W.  Gull,  in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  called  attention  to  vomiting  as 
a  symptom  or  ettect  of  hypcra'inia  or  intlammatory  irritation  of  the  rachi- 
dian  substance  in  the  cervical  region,  and  recorded  an  exanjple  in  which  the 
existence  of  myelitis  in  the  cervical  region  (caused  by  a  blow  on  tlie  neck) 
was  proved  by  post-mortem  examination.  This  case  I  have  used  above  to 
illustrate  the  remote  eft'ects  of  spinal  injuries.  It  will  likewise  be  remem- 
bered that  any  slight  muscular  etlbrt  on  the  part  of  my  own  patient  who 
sutfered  from  railway-injury  of  the  spine,  and  whose  case  I  have  so  often 
referred  to,  always  produced  nausea,  and  sometimes  caused  vomiting,  and 
that  these  symptoms  of  cervical  myelitis  lasted  for  several  mc>nths.  Mr.  Kriih- 
sen,'  too,  relates  a  very  instructive  case  in  which  concussion  of  the  spinal 
cord  caused  by  a  blow  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  received  in  a  niilway-ccillision, 
and  the  rachidian  indammatiou  which  ensued,  weiv  attended  by  vomiting  as 
a  prominent  and  a  very  persistent  symptom.  It  is  obvious  that  medication 
for  tlie  relief  of  this  symptom,  in  such  cases,  should  be  directed  towards  the 
removal  of  its  cause,  namely,  the  rachidian  hypenemia  and  irritation  m  the 
cervical  region,  upon  which  its  existence  depends. 

Treatment. — Inasmuch  as  the  spinal  injuries  arising  from  raihyay-collisions 
may  be  followed  by  intlammation  of  the  vertebral  articulations,  inflammation 
of  the  si»inal  menibranes — but  particularly  of  the  spinal  arachnoid  and  pia 
mater — and  intlammation  of  the  rachidian  substance,  the  first  stej»  consists  in 
making,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  ditferential  diagnosis.  Almost  always,  in 
such  cases,  spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis  will  be  found  creeping  up  the  cord 
together  into  the  cranium ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  all  three  disorders  will 
simultaneously  i>resent  themselves.  The  principles  upon  wliich  the  treatment 
of  each  of  these  intlammatory  affections  of  the  spine,  whether  acute  or  chronic, 
should  be  conducted,  have  already  been  laid  down,  and  the  several  remedial 
measures  which  experience  has  slK)wn  to  be  the  most  useful  in  such  cases, 
have  already  been  mentioned  ;  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  restate  tlum 
here.  One  thing,  however,  I  will  say,  namely :  The  importance  of  rest  in 
bed,  in  these  cases,  cannot  be  overestimated.  Furthermore,  insomnia  occur- 
ring per  se,  that  is,  without  pain,  should  be  overcome  by  administering  the 
bromides  or  chloral  hydrate  rather  than  opium  or  morphia;  but  jiains  in  the 
si)inal  mend)ranes,  ligaments,  or  j(»ints  must  be  subdued  by  exhibitiiig  the 
last-named  drui^s.  NVhen  the  morbid  process  in  the  rachidian  substance  has 
reached  the  stage  of  atrophy,  the  primary  galvanic  current  passed  downward 
through  the  cord  may  prove  very  useful.  But  whatever  the  treatment  may 
be,  uo  speedy  benefit  can,  as  a  rule,  be  expected. 

•  Op.  cit.,  pp.  216-219. 
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[On  pngc  785  reference  is  made  to  the  statistics  of  spinal  treitliining  or 
resection  collected  by  the  Editor.  To  the  41  cases  tliere  mentioned,  two 
additional  examples  of  the  operation  have  recently  been  a<lded  by  Prof. 
tStcmen,  of  Indiana,  so  that  the  figures  now  stand  as  follows: — 


Whole  number  of  cases 
Patients  died 
Patients  not  benefited 
Patients  relieved' 
Result  unknown 


43 

31  or  72.1  per  eent. 
4   "     0.3    "      " 
4  ''     9.3    ''      " 
4  "     9.3    "      " 


The  following  table  includes  the  43  cases  referred  to : — 

Table  of  Cases  of  Resection  of  the  Spinal  Column  for  Injury. 


No. 

Result. 

Operator's  name. 

Reference. 

1 

Died 

Cline 

Chelius's  Surgery,  ed.  by  South,  vol.  i.  p.  590. 

2 

" 

Wickham 

Lancet,  1827. 

3 

<( 

Oldknow 

Hutchison,  Am.  Med.  Times,  18G1. 

4 

(< 

Tyrrell 

Malgaigne,  Fract.  et  Luxations,  tome  i.  p.  425. 

5 

(( 

Id. 

Ibid. 

6 

i( 

Barton 

Malgaigne  (Packard's  translation),  p.  343. 

7 

Boyer 

Heyfelder,  Traite  des  Kesectioas  (trad,  par  B< 
p.  244. 

cckel). 

8 

(( 

Rogers 

Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  0.  S.,  vol.  xvi. 

9 

(( 

Attenhurrow 

Chelius  and  Heyfelder,  op.  cit. 

10 

i< 

Laugier 

Malgaigne,  op.  cit. 

11 

Holscber 

Brown-Sequard,  Diseases  of  the  Central  Nervous 
p.  256. 

SysttiD, 

12 

Relieved 

A.  G.  Smith 

N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  94. 

13 

Died 

Mayer 

Heyfelder,  op.  cit. 

14 

" 

South 

Notes  to  Chelius's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  591,  etc. 

15 

(( 

Blackman 

Hutchison,  loc.  cit. 

16 

Not  known 

Edwards 

Brit,  and  Foreign  Med.  Review,  1838. 

17 

11 

Blair 

Ballingall,  apud  Hutchison,  loc.  cit. 

IS 

" 

Goldsmith 

Gross,  System  of  Surgery,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i. 

19 

Died 

Stephen  Smith 

Hutchison,  loc.  cit. 

20 

11 

Hutchison 

Ibid. 

21 

t( 

Jones 

Brown-Sequard,  op.  cit.,  p.  255. 

22 

(( 

Potter 

Hard,  N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.,  1845. 

23 

i( 

Id. 

Am.  .Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  N.  S.,  vol.  xlv. 

24 

Not  benefited 

Id. 

Ibid. 

25 

Died 

McDonnell 

Ibid.,  vol.  li 

26 

Relieved 

Gordon 

Mod.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol  xlix.  p.  21. 

27 

Died 

Tillaux 

Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chirurgical  Review,  1866. 

28 

11 

Willett 

Med.   Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  2,  1867,  and  St. 
Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  ii.  p.  242. 

Barlhol. 

29 

Not  known 

H.  J.  Tyrrell 

Dub.  Quart.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1866. 

30 

Died 

Maunder 

Med.  Tiaies  and  Gazette,  Feb.  23,  1867. 

31 

Not  benefited 

Eve 

Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  N.S.,  vol.  Ivi. 

32 

Died 

Cheever 

Boston  City  Hosp.  Reports,  p.  577,  1870. 

33 

K 

Id. 

Ibid.,  p.  580. 

34 

<( 

St.  Bartb.  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  vi. 
Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Aug.  7,  1869. 

35 

t( 

Nunneley 

36 

l( 

Id. 

Ibid. 

37 

II 

Id. 

Ibid. 

38 

Relieved 

Id. 

Ibid. 

39 

Died 

Willarl 

Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  vol.  Ixiii. 

40 

Relieved 

Steraen 

Fort  Wayne  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  April, 

1883. 

41 

Not  benefited 

Id. 

Ibid. 

42 

Died 

Id. 

Ibid.,  Oct.  1883. 

43 

Not  benefited 

Lucke 

Revue  des  Sciences  Mfidicales.  Avril,  1880.] 

['  There  is  no  recorded  instance  of  complete  recovery  after  spinal  resection.] 


MALFORMATIONS  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINE. 

BY 

FREDEPJC  K  TKEYES,  E.K.C.S., 

ASSISTANT  8DR0E0N  TO,  ASD  8ENIOK  UEMo.NSTIlATOU  OK  AXATOMY  AT,  THE  LOXD05  nOSPITAL. 


Spina  Bifida. 


The  term  "spina  bifida"  is  applied  essentially  to  a  hernia  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  cord  through  a  congenital  fissure  in  some  portion  of  the  bones 
forming  the  spinal  column. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Speaking  generally,  the  congenital  deficiency 
that  leads  to  s])ina  bifida  is  in  the  jtostorior  segments  of  tlie  column,  and  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  lamintc  and  sjiinous  processes.  Thi-ongh  the  bony  gap 
the  sj)inal  membranes  protrude,  distended  by  an  abnormal  amount  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid.  Often  the  cord  itself,  or  some  part  of  it,  takes  a  share  in  the 
protrusion.  Tiie  spina  bifida,  therefore,  appears  as  a  tumor  of  varial)le  size, 
situated  in  the  middle  line,  covered  with  normal  or  more  or  less  modified 
integuments,  and  presenting  the  essential  features  of  a  simple  cyst. 

Causes. — As  to  the  causes  of  spina  bifida  nothing  definite  can  be  said,  and 
the  etiology  of  the  atfection  must  for  the  present  be  hidden  under  thegenenil 
term,  "arrest  of  development."  A  vast  number  of  theories  have  been  pro- 
pounded upon  the  subject,  supported  for  the  most  part  by  a  minimum  of 
facts;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  s[)ite  of  long  argument  and  a  multi- 
tude of  opinions,  little  real  addition  has  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  this  and  like  deformities.  rcrha})s  the  most  essential  (piestion  that 
requires  to  be  answered  is  this:  AVhich  is  the  primary  defect,  the  arrest  of 
development  in  the  bones,  or  the  dropsy  of  the  membranes?  Does  the  defici- 
ency in  the  bony  canal  encourage  a  protrusion  of  the  menibranes,  or  lias  the 
protrusion  prevented  the  proper  formation  of  the  osseous  canal?  Those  wiio 
arc  interested  in  this  discussion  will  find  the  matter  fully  argued  out  by 
Follin  and  Duplay,  in  their  lYaiie  de  Patholorjie  Externe. 

Site. — The  common  situation  for  spina  bifida  is  in  the  lumbo-sacral  region. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  deformity  is  rare  elsewhere.  Next  in  fre- 
quency to  the  lumbo-sacral  region  comes  the  uj)per  cervical  region,  and  then 
the  rest  of  the  cervical  spine,  while  the  least  frc<paent  spot  for  a  spina  bifida 
is  the  mid-dorsal  region. 

^Rumber. — The  spina  bifida  is  usually  single.  Tn  rare  cases,  however,  there 
may  be  two  examples  of  the  detbnnity  in  the  same  person.  Thus  there  may 
be  a  spina  bifida  in  the  lumbo-sacral  region,  and  another  in  the  neck.    Bryant 
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liijiircs  a  case  where  there  was  one  tumor    in  the  luinl.'ur  region  and  another 
in  the  sacrah' 

Condition  ok  tiik  Bone. — An  examination  of  the  vertehra  at  tlie  site  of  the 
sjiina  l)iti(Ui  will  show  that  the  sjiinous  jtrocess  is  ahsent,  and  that  the  corres- 
ponding hiniina'  are  also  entirely  ahsent,  or  more  or  less  detective.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  hone  is  usually  perfect  and  well  developed.  The  osseous  defect 
is  rarely  linnt^'d  to  one  vertebra.  It  usually  involves  two  or  three,  or  more. 
In  some  few  instances,  in  monsters,  all  the  vertebra;  have  been  found  involved 
— a  condition  not  compatible  with  existence.  Follin  and  ])ui)lay^  cite  some 
instances  where  the  defect  in  tlie  l)one  extended  as  a  clett  through  the  entire 
body  of  the  atfected  vertebra  ;  and  Ihyant^  has  reported  the  case  of  a  woman, 
aged  25,  who  died  from  accident,  and  who  j)resented  an  anterior  sj)ina  bitida. 
Dr.  John  Ogle,  lias  recorded  a  remarkable  case  of  spina  bifida  o[iposite  the  u})}ier 
lumbar  vertebra*,  where  the  body  of  the  second  lumljar  vertebra  was  deficient, 
and  was  so  pushed  backward  that  the  first  and  third  \ertebra'  came  almost 
in  contact.  The  defect  was  associated  with  a  \l'Y\  marked  and  abrupt  cur- 
vature of  the  spine  backwards  at  the  seat  of  the  spina  bifida.^ 

The  Tumor. — The  tumor  varies  greatly  in  size,  and  may  range  from  a  pro- 
trusion the  sizeof  a  walnut  to  a  mass  larger  than  an  infant's  head.  Broca  ex- 
hibited a  case  in  an  adult  man,  where  the  circumference  of  the  tumor  was  45 
centimetres  (17.5  inches).  The  usual  size  of  the  tumor  at  birth  is  from  that  of  a 
bantam's  eg^^  to  that  of  a  small  orange.  According  to  Follin  and  l)u[ilay,  there 
may  be  no  tumor  at  all,  but  merely  a  eordiform  or  oval  patch  on  the  skin,  asso- 
ciated with  no  elevation  of  any  kind.  It  is  asserted  that  this  condition  may 
occur  with  division  of  man}'^  vertebrse.  The  tumor  is  usually  round,  or  oval, 
with  its  greatest  axis  longitudinal,  and  is  of  regular  outline.  The  wall  of  the 
sac  is  thin  and  ultimately  adherent  to  the  skin  or  its  re^jresentative.  In  cases 
that  have  existed  for  some  years,  the  sac  wall  may  become  greatly  thickened, 
and  may  present  some  calcareous  change.  In  certain  large  tumors  the  outline  of 
the  mass  mixy  be  bossy  and  irregular,  probably  from  unequal  resistance  of  the 
envelopes.  The  tumor  may  be  sessile,  but  it  is  usually  pedunculated.  The  size 
of  the  pedicle  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  hole  in  the  vertebral  canal.  In 
process  of  time  the  pedicle  tends  to  become  lengthened,  a  condition  that 
depends  much  upon  the  weight  of  the  tumor,  the  size  of  the  opening  into  the 
spinal  caiiijl,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  vertical  position.*  The  skin  covering 
the  spina  bifida  is  rarely  normal.  It  is  usually  thinned  and  deficient,  often 
shining  and  purple,  and  not  unfrequently  inflamed.  In  other  cases  the  skin 
may  be  hard  antl  coriaceous  ;  it  may  be  hairy,  or  in  a  condition  of  ichthyosis. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  to  be  hypertroi)hied,  although  more  commonly  it  is 
deficient,  and  may  be  entirely  absent.  In  the  latter  case,  the  spinal  dui-a 
mater  is  exposed  as  a  bluish-red  and  vascular  membrane.  The  defective  skin, 
moreover,  may  be  represented  by  a  scanty  fibrous  material,  not  uidike  cicatri- 
cial tissue,  or  the  integuments  may  be  hyj)ertro]thied  at  the  periphery  of  the 
tumor  and  atrophied  at  its  centre.  The  deficiency  in  the  integuments  may 
depend  u[)on  congenital  defect  in  those  parts,  or  may  be  due  to  a  wasting 
of  the  coverings  of  the  tumor,  consequent  u})on  increasing  pressure  from 
withiii.  In  many  cases  the  coverings  of  the  sjjina  bifida  are  curiously  in- 
flamed and  aj)pear  very  vascular  and  rugose ;  or  they  may  be  sloughing,  or 

'  Maim.al  for  tlic  Practico  of  Surpcry,  2d  cd.,  vol.  i.  page  256. 

2  Trait6  do  I'atli.  Kxt.-nii',  touu!  iii."  p.  70!t.  «  Medical  Gazette,  1838. 

*  I'atli.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.  page  2!)!).     18G(K 

'  In  a  case  recorded  in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  July,  18(^3,  page  45tj,  the  pedicle  is 
Raid  to  have  beeu  "about  a  foot  in  leugth." 
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the  seat  of  more  or  less  considorabli'  ulcei-atior).  A  iia-void  condition  ai"  tlie 
8kin  is  hy  no  means  micommon,  either  over  or  about  a  spina  l)ili(l:i.  W'lieii  the 
skin  is  dissecti'd  otF,  the  true  sae  of  the  tumor  is  met  with,  Tliis  is  f(;rmed 
from  the  membranes  of  the  cord  matted  together.  Xo  layern,  however,  can 
usually  be  made  out,  nor  can  the  integuments  be  distinetly  separated  from 
the  protruded  membranes.  In  cases  where  the  skin  is  qniti;  normal,  however, 
a  layer  of  loose  comieetive  tissue  often  exists  between  the  membranes  and  the 
most  external  covei'ings  of  the  protrusion.  Mr.  Thomas  Smitli  has  re<-orded 
a  remarkjible  case  where  the  tumor  contained  two  distinct  sacs.  'J'he  tumor, 
in  this  instance,  was  large  and  pendulouii,  and  opened  from  the  lower  bnubar 
region.  It  was  translucent,  but  presented  no  impulse  on  crying.  The  child 
was  14  months  old,  and,  apart  from  the  tumor,  in  perfect  health.  The  mass 
was  tapped,  and  8  ounces  of  clear  fluid  drawn  off.  Tiie  patient  died  in  ten 
days  from  s[iinal  meningitis.  At  the  autopsy,  a  second  and  smaller  cyst  was 
found  at  the  U[)i)er  part  of  the  mass,  that  had  not  been  jiunctured.  I>etweeii 
the  two  cysts  was  a  strong  membrane,  and  in  this  position  also  ran  the  cauda 
equina.  The  bony  oiKMiing  was  at  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  The  larger  or 
lower  cyst  communicated  with  the  spinal  canal  and  contained  a  few  nerves. 
The  smaller  cyst  led  by  a  funnel-like  process  to  the  centre  of  the  cauda  equina 
and  subarachnoid  space.'  Sir  James  Paget  has  also  recorded  a  case  of  two 
sacs  in  a  s[>ina  l)itida,  one  inclosing  the  meninges  and  cord,  antl  the  other 
occupied  by  fibrous  and  fatty  tissue. 

Contents  of  the  Tumor. — Tlie  sac  of  a  spina  bifida  contains  more  or  less 
fluid,  which  is  identical  in  composition  with  the  cerebro-sjiinal  fluid.  There 
is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  this  fluid  and  the  fluid  iti  the  sac  of  the  tumor 
are  one.  The  fluid  may  be  found  either  between  the  cord  and  its-mend>ranes 
(hydrorachis  externa  or  hydro-meningocele),  or  may  be  found  i^i  the  central 
canal  of  the  cord  (hydrorachis  interna  or  hydro-myelocele).  In  the  latter  case, 
the  cord  is  usually  found  spread  out  so  as  to  form  a  thin  covering  over  the 
wall  of  the  sac,iind  its  condition  may  be  compared  to  that  of  tl>c  brain  in  severe 
hydrocephalus.  Follin  and  Duiday  believe  that  in  at  least  three-fourths  of 
all  cases  tlie  fluid  is  formed  within  the  centre  of  the  cord.  In  all  cases  where 
the  fluid  has  api)arently  accunmlated  in  the  central  canal,  an  extensive  spread- 
ing out  of  the  substance  of  the  cord  is  not  necessar}'.  In  many  instances  the 
cavity  of  the  sac  has  been  found  to  communicate  by  a  funnel-sha}»ed  ojietiing 
with  the  central  canal  of  the  cord,  while  yet  the  thinning  or  expansion  of  the 
cord  w^as  very  slight.^  In  all  these  cases  the  comnumication  has  l)een  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  medulla  s}»inalis  ;  and  while  it  is  prol)al)le  that  in  these 
instances  the  fluid  originally  accunndated  in  the  central  canal,  it  is  equally 
prol)able  that  the  collection  communicated  at  an  early  period  with  the  sub- 
arachoid  space.  In  some  cases  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  form  the  sole  contents 
of  the  sac  in  spina  bifida  ;  but  such  cases  are  exceptional.  As  a  rule,  the 
spinal  cord,  or  some  part  of  it,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  spinal  nerves,  are 
included  in  the  })rotrusion.  Follin  a^id  Duplay  state  that  some  nerve-tissue 
is  found  in  the  sac  in  five-sixths  of  all  cases.  Out  of  twenty  cases  of  sj>ina 
bifida,  reported  by  Sir  Prescott  llewett,  in  one  instance  only  was  the  sac  free 
from  nerve-structures.^  The  relation  of  the  cord  or  of  the  spinal  nerves  to 
the  sac  varies  greatly.  In  some  cases  the  cord  may  bend  into  the  sac,  and, 
having  possibly  contracted  some  adhesions  there,  may  re-enter  the  spinal  canal ; 
or  the  cauda  equina,  with  more  or  less  of  the  lower  end  of  the  cord,  may 

'  Trans.  Path.  Soc,  vol.  xxi.  papo  1.     1869. 

*  See  drawing  of  a  dissection  in  Bryant's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

'  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxxiv.     1S44. 
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pass  througli  tlie  bony  oiicniiiij:,  and,  fiitci-iiit;  tlie  kuc,  become  adherent  to  its 
inner  wall.  In  siu-li  cases  tlic  termination  of  tlie  ine<lulla  sjiinalis  is  (jften 
indicated  by  tlie  point  of  its  adbesion  to  tlie  iJiotrnded  sac;  and  this  ailbesion 
is,  in  some  cases,  marked  by  a  dcjjression  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cyst. 

Sometimes  the  cord-structure  is  found  spread  out  as  a  thin  coating  of  nerve- 
tissue  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyst,  a  condition  de[)en(ling  ujton  jrreat 
accumulation  of  tiuid  in  the  central  canal  of  the  cord.  In  other  in.stances  the 
cord  may  be  fairly  sound,  and  the  cauda  equina  niay  be  sjtreadout  as  a  lining 
to  the  cyst  wall ;  or  the  extremity  of  the  cord  may  be,  as  it  were,  dissected  up 
into  bundles,  and  thus  be  made  to  represent  an  unduly  large  and  coarse  cauda 
equina.  Sometimes  only  a  few  nerves  are  to  be  found  in  the  sac,  scattered 
about  its  posterior  wall,  or  hanging  loosely  in  the  fluid  with  which  it  is 
tilled,  S[icaking  generally,  the  nerve-structures,  when  they  occupy  the  sac, 
tend  to  observe,  for  the  most  part,  the  middle  line  and  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  tumor;  and  it  ma}'  be  said  that  the  larger  the  opening  in  the  bones, 
the  more  probable  is  it  that  a  large  amount  of  nerve-tissue  will  be  found  in  the 
cyst,  and  vice  versa.  In  spina  bifida  not  only  may  the  cord  Ije  defective,  or  its 
parts  disturbed  in  the  maimer  just  indicated,  but  the  great  nerves  concerned  in 
the  delbrmity  may  also  show-  certain  deficiencies.  Thus,  Dr.  Fisher'  Ibund  in 
two  cases  of  spina  bifida  that  he  examined,  a  fusion  of  two  or  more  of  the 
sacral  ganglia,  and  observed  that  the  corresponding  nerves  passed  through  the 
spinal  membranes  in  one  bundle.  South,^  commenting  upon  this  observation, 
says  that  he  has  himself  verified  it  in  a  case  which  he  examined  after  death 
following  puncture.  Some  few^,  rare  instances  have  been  recorded  where  the 
sac  contained,  in  addition  to  cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  some  cord  or  nerve-struc- 
tures, a  certain  amount  of  fibrous  and  fatty  tissue.^ 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  tumor  in  spina  bifida  is  congenital,  is 
always  in  the  middle  line,  and  always  closely  and  distinctly  connected  to  the 
subjacent  bone.  In  many  cases  the  detect  in  the  bone  can  be  felt  when  the 
tumor  is  drawn  away  from  its  attachments.  The  tumor  is  round  or  oval,  and 
usually  of  regular  outline.  It  feels  tense  and  elastic,  and,  as  a  rule,  presents 
very  distinct  fluctuation.  If  the  coverings  of  the  cyst  be  thin,  the  mass  may 
be  as  translucent  as  a  hydrocele.  The  integument  over  the  tumor  may  be 
normal,  or  may  present  any  of  the  conditions  that  have  already  been  described. 
The  mass  is  generally  constricted  at  its  base,  if  not  distinctly  pedunculated. 
Careful  attention  must  be  i)aid  to  those  symptoms  that  mark  the  connection 
of  the  cyst  w-itli  the  interior  of  the  si)inal  canal.  Chief  among  these  symp- 
toms are  the  following :  'J'he  size  and  tenseness  of  the  mass  can  be  diminished 
by  pressure.  Such  pressure  will  often  cause  evident  pain  or  convulsions,  or 
limited  muscular  spasms,  and  if  continued  may  induce  a  state  of  coma  in 
many  instances.  When  hydrocephalus  exists  at  the  same  time,  pressure 
upon  the  tumor  causes  increased  tension  at  the  anterior  fontanelle;  and,  in  like 
manner,  pressure  at  the  anterior  fontanelle  produces  some  increase  in  the  sac 
of  the  spina  bifida.  These  nmtual  i»ressure-effects  cannot  be  seen  unless  the 
head  is  hydrocephalic.  If  the  j)elvis  be  raised  above  the  head,  the  tumor 
becomes  softer,  while  its  tension  is  increased  during  the  act  of  crying.  These 
evidences  of  a  communication  between  the  sac  and  the  spinal  canal  are  more 
marked  in  large  tumors  than  in  small,  and  in  those  without  a  pedicle  than  in 
those  possessed  of  one.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  smaller  the  orifice  between 
the  sac  and  the  canal,  the  less  marked  will  bo  the  evidences  of  the  eommuni- 

'  London  and  Edinbnrt;h  Philosph.  Mug.,  vol.  x.  p.  31tJ.     1837. 

•  Chi'liiis's  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  j).  4(JtJ.     1847. 

*  lioluies'a  System  of  Surgery,  2d  ed.,  vol  v.  p.  804. 
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cation.  The  complication  of  liydroceiduilus  tends  to  render  the  symptoms  of 
cornmuuicatioii  miicli  more  distinct. 

Spina  bitida  is  very  commonly  associated  with  some  gross  nerve  disturbance, 
due  to  injury  or  defect  in  the  cord  or  great  nerves  at  tlie  seat  of  the  deform- 
ity. Thus  talipes  is  very  frefjuent,  and  especially  talii)es  ef[uino-varus.  There 
may  be  a  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  litubs  that  may  present  any  grade  iVorn 
mere  muscular  weakness  to  absolute  j)araplegia.  With  tliis  jiai-apK-gia  there 
may  be  jtaralysis  of  the  sphincters,  although  this  latter  synqitom  may  exist 
independently  of  jiaraiilegia.  With  the  loss  of  movement  in  tbe  lower  Innhs, 
more  or  less  loss  of  sensation  may  be  associated,  and,  as  a  rule,  both  move- 
ment and  sensation  are  imi)aired  together,  the  impairment  of  motion,  how- 
ever, l)eiug  the  more  marked  of  the  two.  According  to  Follin  and  Duplay, 
there  may  be  loss  of  sensation  only  in  the  lower  limbs,  but  such  a  condition 
must  be  i[uite  uncommon.  In  some  ecpially  rare  instances  the  atfected  lind)S 
are  hypvnesthetic.  Lauiiay'  has  recorded  a  case  where  there  was  loss  of  both 
motion  and  sensation  in  the  right  lower  limb,  with  loss  of  movement  only  in 
the  left.  Hydrocephalus  is  commonly  associated  with  spina  bitida,  and  in 
the  course  of  any  case  convulsions  are  not  infrequent.  It  is  ditKcult  to  say 
positively,  in  all  cases,  whether  the  cord  is  or  is  not  in  the  sac  of  the  spina 
bitida.  It  may  be  safe  to  suspect  its  presence  in  the  tumor,  unless  there  are 
indication;^  to  the  contrary.  The  larger  the  opening  into  the  spinal  canal,  the 
more  [>robably  will  the  cord  be  found  in  the  sac,  whereas  such  a  complication 
is  but  little  to  he  suspected  when  the  bony  opening  is  small  and  the  pedicle 
long  and  narrow\  In  those  cases  that  are  associated  with  hydrocephalus,  the 
cord,  or  at  least  some  part  of  it  or  of  its  main  nerves,  are  very  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  cyst  of  the  s[)ina  bifida.  The  existence  of  talipes,  or  of  jiaralysis, 
the  occurrence  of  convulsions,  the  readiness  with  which  nerve  symptoms  are 
produced  by  pressure,  are  all  in  favor  of  cord  tissue  being  associated  with  the 
protrusion. 

Follin  and  Duplay  have  pointed  out  that  when  the  termination  of  the  cord 
is  adherent  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sac,  the  site  of  the  adhesion  is  often 
indicated  by  a  depression  on  the  surface  of  the  tumor  in  the  middle  line.  In 
many  cases  also  where  the  cord  is  adherent  to  the  sac,  its  position  is  indicated 
by  undue  thickness  of  the  cyst  wall  at  one  ])art,  and  possibly  also  by  some 
loss  of  translucency.  A  vascular  and  reddened  condition  of  the  skin  is  said 
by  some  to  indicate  adhesion  to  the  parts  beneath. 

It  is  probable  that  complete  paraplegia  will  in  all  cases  depend  upon 
hydrorachis  interna. 

The  diagnosis  of  spina  hifida  is  rarely  a  matter  of  difficulty.  The  disease  has 
been  confused  with  certain  tumors  that  have  occupied  tbe  middle  line,  and  have 
been  congenital ;  but  in  such  growths  the  lamina^  and  sjtinous  }»roccsses  of  the 
vertebrae  have  been  felt  intact  beneath  the  tumor,  and  it  has  been  possible  to 
demonstrate  the  absence  of  any  adhesion  between  the  tumor  and  the  bone. 
In  such  cases,  moreover,  there  has  been  an  al^scnce  of  those  symptoms  that 
indicate  a  commimication  between  the  tumor  and  the  spinal  canal.  Some- 
times the  sac  of  a  spina  bifida  becomes  cut  otl"  from  all  conmiunication  with 
the  vertebral  canal,  and  then  the  diagnosis  between  such  a  cyst  and  a  con- 
genital cystic  growth  in  the  middle  line  is  practically  impossible.  Not  only 
is  the  diagnosis  often  im[tossible  in  such  cases,  but  it  is  also  quite  unim- 
portant, inasmuch  as  the  treatment  in  the  two  atiections  is  identical.  The 
points  of  dilfercnce  between  spina  bifida  and  certain  congenital  growths  in 
the  regions  common  to  spina  bifida,  will  l)e  dealt  with  hereafter. 

'  Bull,  df  la  Soc.  Anat.,  1859,  page  342. 
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Progress  and  Prognosis. — The  common  tendency  of  spina  bifida  is  towards 
rupture  of  tho  sac.  The  tnnior  usually  increases  steadily,  and  in  time  reaches 
i-Ufli  dimensions  that  the  skin  or  covcriui^s  of  the  i>rotrusion  give  way.  The 
c'lMitaincd  cercbro-spinal  fluid  is  then  dischai-ged,  and  death  very  commoidy 
follows  from  convulsions,  or  less  frecpiently  from  inllammation  of  the  s])inal 
memhranes.  The  rate  at  whicli  the  tumor  increases  varies  greatly,  and  can 
hardly  be  definitely  laid  down.  In  several  instances  the  sac  has  ruj)tured  in 
atcro^  and  the  infant  has  either  been  born  dead,  or  has  survived  its  birth  but 
a  few  hours  or  days.  Often  the  tumor  has  given  way  during  birth,  and  its 
contents  have  been  discharged  with  a  more  or  less  I'ajtidly  iiital  result,  f^ome- 
times  the  rupture  is  represented  by  but  a  small  hole  in  the  skin  ;  tliis  lieals 
and  the  sac  refills.  In  such  a  case,  a  second  rupture  of  the  sac  may  end  in 
death,  or  the  opening  caused  by  the  rupture  may  remain  patent  and  a  fistula 
be  established  that  is,  however,  soon  attended  l)y  a  fatal  termination.  In  cer- 
tain instances  the  contained  fluid  may  escape  through  the  greatly  thinned  skin 
without  any  opening  being  apparent.  In  the  minority  of  all  cases  spontaneous 
cure  takes  place.  Such  a  cure  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  cases  where  the  tumor 
is  small,  possessed  of  a  small  and  narrow  pedicle,  and  occupied  by  no  part  of 
the  cord,  or  of  the  great  spinal  nerves.  In  such  a  tumor  the  abnormal  opening 
may  gradually  close,  the  fluid  in  the  sac  may  be  absorbed,  and  the  mass  may 
shrink  and  almost  disa})pear;  or  this  end  may  be  brought  about  by  some  ad- 
hesive inflammation  at  the  root  of  the  tumor,  whereby  the  obnoxious  orifice 
is  closed  and  a  good  result  follows.  ^lany  cases  are  recorded  ^^■here  a  com- 
plete cure  has  followed  upon  the  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  sac,  and  Holmes 
cites  a  case  where  a  like  fortunate  result  followed  upon  the  suppuration  and 
bursting  of  the  cyst  in  a  child  aged  six  months.^ 

The  tumor  may  increase  in  size  for  years,  and  then  suddenly  cease  to  grow, 
and  begin  to  exibit  a  retrograde  movement  that  in  time  will  end  in  a  cure  of 
the  deformity.^ 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society'  is  an  account  of  a  case 
where  a  spina  bifida,  the  size  of  the  patient's  head  at  birth,  was  ra[)idly 
undergoing  spontaneous  cure  at  the  age  of  twelve  months.  Patients  with 
spina  bifida  have  reached  the  ages  of  28,  37,  43,  and  50  years.* 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  spina  bifida  may  be  classed  as  palliative  and 
curative.  . 

Palliative  treatment  consists  simpl}^  in  protecting  the  part  from  friction  or 
injurious  pressure,  and  in  retaining  in  as  healthy  a  condition  as  possible  the 
coverings  of  the  protruded  mass.  These  ends  can  be  best  efiected  by 
enveloping  the  mass  in  a  pad  of  cotton-wool  smeared  with  vaseline,  and 
secured  to  the  part  hy  means  of  a  circular  bandage  so  applied  as  to  exer- 
cise some  pressure  upon  the  tumor.  By  these  simple  means  the  growth  of 
the  tumor  has  been  arrested  or  greatl}-  modified,  the  amount  of  inflammation 
in  the  skin  has  been  lessened,  and  an}'  progressive  thinning  of  the  cyst-wall 
has  been  considerably  retarded.  I  believe  that  this  very  rudimentary  plan 
of  treatment  is  better  than  that  of  keeping  the  part  constantly  painted  with 
collodion.  The  pressure  exercised  by  the  contracting  collodion  is  slight  and 
su]terficial,  the  application  itself  often  increases  rather  than  diminishes 
the  inflammation  of  the  skin  when  it  exists,  and  when  tluit  inflammatiou 

'  Surgical  Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases,  page  82. 

*  Spe  a  case  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xl.  page  19,  where  the  tumor  continued  to  grow  steadily 
for  three  years  and  then  began  to  decrease. 

'  Vol.  xvi.  page  13. 

*  Case  by  Behrend,  Journ.  fiir  Kinderkrankbeiten,  13d.  xxxi.  S.  350. 
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has  proceeded  to  actual  ulceration,  I  presume  that  the  use  of  collodion  would 
be  very  geuerally  considered  as  inapplicable,  even  if  possible. 

Before  any  more  active  measures  are  proposed,  it  is  well  to  consider  the 
relations  and  surroundings  of  the  tumor.  Tbe  true  spina  bifida  communi- 
cates with  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  membranes,  and  usually  contains  either 
the  cord  or  some  part  of  it,  or  a  certain  number  of  the  lowest  spinal  nerves. 
Any  operation,  therefore,  u}>on  such  a  tumor  must  involve  the  spinal  mem- 
branes, and  probably  the  medulla  spinalis  itself,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  that  an  operation  with  such  incidents  must  be  among  the  most 
serious  that  can  be  entertained  in  the  practice  of  surgery. 

In  the  face  of  tbese  serious  features  in  any  operative  proceedings  for  the 
relief  of  spina  bifida,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  cases  most  suitable  for 
operation  are  those  where  the  bony  defect  is  trifling,  the  tumor  well  pedun- 
culated, and  the  cord  and  its  nerves  free  from  any  participation  in  the  pro- 
trusion. This  is  obvious  ;  but  these  very  cases  that  are  considered  the  best 
suited  for  operation,  are  the  very  cases  that  ire  the  most  prone  to  undergo 
spontaneous  cure.  I  would  venture  to  ur^e  that  the  possibility  of  sponta- 
neous cure  in  spina  bifida  has  been  a  little  too  lightlv  estimated,  and  that, 
while  perhaps  harm  may  be  done  by  temporizing  with  a  case,  that  harm  is 
not  so  very  unevenly  balanced  by  the  mischief  that  has  followed  upon  hastv, 
premature,  and  ill-conceived  operations.  There  are  not  a  few  cases  on  record 
that,  like  the  following  example,  would  urge  a  greater  tolerance  of  the  possi- 
bility of  spontaneous  cure.  A  man,  aged  twenty,  had  a  spina  bifida  that 
had  of  course  existed  from  birth.  It  was  of  great  size,  but,  apart  from  the 
inconvenience  attending  its  large  bulk,  it  gave  him  no  trouble.  For  twenty 
years,  then,  it  had  caused  no  serious  or  even  very  troublesome  symi»t(»ms. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  the  tumor  was  tapped.  AVith  what  result?  "Within 
six  days  of  the  second  tapping  the  man  was  dead.^ 

Looking  over  the  records  of  the  treatment  of  this  deformity,  one  is  struck 
with  the  immense  number  of  cases  of  spina  bifida  that  have  been  subjected 
to  operation  within  a  few  days — nay  some  even  within  a  few  hours — of  the 
birth  of  the  victim.  In  such  cases,  the  possibility  of  spontaneous  cure  can 
hardly  have  been  considered,  and  it  remains  with  those  who  have  undertaken 
such  operations  to  show  upon  what  grounds  these  apparently  jtremature  and 
hasty  measures  have  been  adopted.  I  would  then  urge  a  little  patience  as  the 
first  factor  in  the  treatment  of  spina  bifida.  Let  the  first  measures  be  pal- 
liative, and  let  operative  measures  be  considered  when  some  definite  indica- 
tions for  further  treatment  arise.  These  indications  may  be  afl:brded  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  tumor,  by  the  probability  of  its  spee<ly  rupture,  by 
the  onset  of  convulsions  or  other  nerve  disturbance,  or  by  the  increase  in  a 
paralysis  that  has  perhaps  always  existed  to  some  extent. 

The  principal  curative  measures  (so  called)  may  be  considered  under  the 
head  of  (1)  Puncture,  (2)  Injection,  (3)  Ligature,  and  (-1)  Excision. 

(1)  Pa/idu/'e.— There  are  many  cases  where  the  only  symptom  that  recjuires 
to  be  immediately  dealt  w4th  is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  the  tumor,  op 
in  the  degree  of  its  tenseness.  I  think  that  such  cases  can — for  a  while  at 
least — be  very  well  treated  by  puncture.  I  might  best  illustrate  the  matttir 
by  reference  to  tw^o  cases  at  present  under  my  care  at  the  London  Hospital. 
One  patient  is  aged  nine,  and  the  other  six  months.  Both  tumoi-s  are  in  the 
lumbo-sacral  reo'ion  ;  they  are  both  large,  and  have  but  thin  coverings.  In 
each  case  the  skin  is  inflamed  about  the  summit  of  the  cyst,  and  has  been 
many  times  ulcerated.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cord,  or  some  part 
of  it,  has  a  share  in  the  protrusion  in  each  instance.     For  some  weeks  after 

1  Traua.  Path.  Soc,  vol.  viii.  page  10. 
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birth,  the  turaore  were  simply  kept  covered  up  with  eotton-wool  smeared 
witli  vaseline,  and  some  slight  pressure  was  maintained  over  the  part  by  means 
of  a  bandage.  The  history  and  progress  of  tlie  two  cases  are  so  similar  that 
they  may  be  treated  as  one.  In  time  the  tumor  increased  in  size  and  in  tense- 
ness, the  child  became  restless  and  convulsed,  and  the  undue  tension  in  tlie 
cyst  ajipeared  to  be  the  cause  of  these  fresh  symptoms.  The  tumor  was  then 
tapped  as  far  from  the  middle  line  as  possible,  with  the  finest  trocar,  and 
enough  fluid  (about  1^  drachms)  let  out  to  relieve  the  tension.  Tlie  wool 
was  then  reapplied,  and  the  pressure  of  the  bandage  again  maintained.  Im- 
mediate relief  followed.  In  the  child  aged  nine  months  I  have  thus  punc- 
tured the  cyst,  I  dare  say,  a  dozen  times,  but  the  necessity  for  such  punctures 
has  become  less  and  less  frequent,  and  the  operation  has  not  been  performed 
for  the  last  three  months.  The  tumor  is  now  apparently  stationary.  The 
child  is  still — as  it  always  has  been — partially  paralyzed  in  its  lower  limbs ; 
but  it  has  had  no  convulsions  for  months,  and  it  is  in  fair  health.  As  far  as  I 
can  jvidge,  there  is  in  this  ca*  a  large  defect  in  the  bone,  and  the  cord  is  in 
the  sac.  But  what  operation  can  be  done — as  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
goes — to  close  this  defect  and  restore  the  cord  to  its  proper  place  ? 

To  ligature  or  to  excise  the  mass  would  probably  be  to  ligature  or  excise 
the  cord  or  some  part  of  it,  and  I  can  hardly  believe  that  iodine  injection 
oould  loosen  any  adhesions  that  may  exist  between  the  cord  and  the  sac,  restore 
the  cord  to  its  proper  canal,  and  close  the  defect  in  the  bone.  In  the  child 
aged  six  months,  the  tumor  is  increasing,  but  is  kept  within  bounds  by  fre- 
quent tapping — sometimes  once  a  week,  or  once  a  fortnight — and  the  child 
appears,  apart  from  the  tumor,  to  be  well.  I  think,  then,  that  in  certain 
cases,  the  treatment  by  puncture  and  gentle  pressure  may  be  advised,  not, 
perhaps,  so  much  as  a  means  of  cure,  but  as  a  measure  for  prolonging  life 
and  rendering  the  existence  of  the  patient  less  distressing  than  it  might  be. 
I  can,  however,  well  believe  that  it  may  in  some  cases  lead  to  a  cure,  altliough 
a  paraplegia  or  other  gross  nerve-lesion  may  persist.  It  would  appear  that 
the  smallest  possible  puncture  is  the  best,  and  that  it  should  always  be  made, 
when  available,  through  healthy  skin.  The  less  fluid  drawn  off  at  each 
operation  the  better.  It  is  merely  required  to  lessen  the  tension.  The  sub- 
sequent pressure  should  be  slight  and  evenly  applied.  I  believe  that  this 
treatment  originated  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  That  surgeon  at  least  reported 
two  cases  where  he  had  adopted  this  measure  and  with  very  good  success.' 
The  practice  of  simple  puncture,  with  evacuation  of  the  entire  amount  of 
the  contained  fluid,  is  strongly  to  be  condemned.  It  would  appear  to  have 
led  in  most  cases  to  severe  and  fatal  convulsions,  and  in  certain  instances  to 
almost  sudden  death.  It  must  be  remembered  that  puncture  under  any  cir- 
cumstances may  be  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  sac. 

(2)  Injection. — This  mode  of  ti*eatment  has  so  far  been  the  most  successful 
that  has  been  made  use  of  in  this  deformity.  Many  fluids  have  been  used 
for  injection,  but  the  only  one  that  has  proved  of  any  practical  use  is  iodine. 
The  tumors  best  suited  for  this  method  of  treatment  arc  those  that  present 
the  condition  most  favorable  for  spontaneous  cure,  and  it  is  in  such  cases 
that  successful  results  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  obtained.  When  there 
is  a  free  communication  between  the  sac  and  the  s[)inal  canal,  and  when  the 
cord  or  the  large  nerves  enter  into  the  protrusion,  the  success  of  tlie  operation, 
and  indeed  its  very  advisability,  are  matters  of  considerable  doubt.  There 
are  many  who  maintain  that  the  treatment  by  injection  is  not  justifiable 
when  the  hole  leading  from  the  sac  to  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  membranes  is 

'  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.  page  324.  Bryant,  in  his  "Surgery,"  2d  ed.,  vol.  i.  page  257, 
gives  au  account  and  a  drawing  of  a  case  cured  by  repeated  puncture  with  a  needle. 
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large  and  free,  or  wlien  the  contents  of  tlie  cynt  are  other  than  simple  fluid. 
If  then  only  selected  cases  are  considered  suitable  for  this  measure,  its  success 
must  be  estimated  at  a  proper  value.  I  am  aware  of  no  case  of  cure  from 
iodine  injection  where  it  was  distinctly  proved  that  a  free  communication 
existed  between  the  interior  of  the  sac  and  the  spinal  canal,  that  could  not 
be  even  temporarily  cut  otf,  and  where  at  the  same  time  the  cyst  contained 
the  cord  or  some  considerable  portion  of  it.  The  methods  of  using  this 
iodine  treatment  vary. 

Brainard,  of  Chicago,  adopted  the  following  plan :  Six  ounces  of  the  fluid 
in  the  cyst  were  drawn  oft',  and  half  an  ounce  of  an  iodine  solution  was  then 
injected.  This,  after  a  few  seconds,  was  allowed  to  flow  out,  the  sac  was 
then  washed  out  with  water,  and  the  operation  was  completed  by  the  injec- 
tion of  two  ounces  of  the  original  cerebro-spinal  fluid  that  had  been  kept 
in  the  meanwhile  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  After  the  operation,  pres- 
sure was  applied.  Brainard's  solution  consisted  of  iodine,  5  grs.,  potassium 
iodide,  15  grs.,  and  water,  one  fluidounce.'  Velpeau  withdrew  all  the  fluid  in 
the  cyst,  and  then  injected  a  solution  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  water,  after  the 
manner  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  hydrocele.  Morton's  method  appears  to 
have  the  advantage  over  both  these  plans,  and  is  probal)ly  the  most  successful 
method  of  using  iodine  that  has  been  proposed.  Morton  uses  a  solution  of 
ten  grains  of  iodine  and  thirty  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  one  ounce  of 
glycerine.  The  operation  is  not  advised  until  the  child  has  passed  over  the 
''  accidents  of  birth,"  unless  a  speedy  bursting  of  the  tumor  is  threateninir. 
A  little  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  drawn  oft',  and  then  from  half  a  drachm 
to  one  drachm  or  more  of  the  "  iodo-glycerine  solution"  is  injected.  This  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  cyst.  The  puncture  is  then  painted  Avith  collodion. 
The  operation  may  need  to  be  repeated  several  times  at  intervals  of  a  week 
or  ten  days,  or  longer.  Some  little  inflammation  commonly  follows  each 
injection,  but  it  usually  remains  limited.*  If  a  good  result  follows,  the  mass 
shrinks,  and  soon  ceases  to  give  trouble.  In  a  recent  communication.  Dr. 
Morton'  states  that,  as  far  as  he  knows,  29  cases  have  now  been  treated  by 
this  method.  Out  of  this  number  failure  has  occurred  in  six  instances  only, 
and  from  this  Dr.  Morton  argues  that  the  iodo-gl3-cerine  solution  treatment 
has  brought  about  a  saving  of  life  to  the  extent  of  79.31  per  cent.  Before, 
however,  this  very  pleasing  conclusion  is  accepted,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  more  full  details  as  to  the  exact  condition  of  the  various  cases  operated 
upon,  and  especially  as  to  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  parts  concerned  in 
the  tumor. 

The  failures  from  the  injection  treatment  have  depended  u[ion  inflannnation 
involving  the  spinal  membranes  and  cord,  upon  convulsions  independent  of 
such  inflammation,  or  upon  suppuration  and  premature  bursting  of  the  sac. 

(3)  Ligature  and  (4)  Excision. — These  operations  can  only  be  undertaken  in 
those  comparatively  infrequent  cases  where  the  sac  is  (juite  free  from  either  the 
cord  or  any  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  smaller  the  tumor,  the  smaller  the  bony 
hole,  and  the  narrower  the  pedicle,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  succe.'=;s.  The 
real  danger  is,  that  the  inflammation  incident  uj)on  healing  and  upon  the 
closure  of  the  aperture  in  the  bony  canal,  may  extend  inwards  and  extensively 
involve  the  spinal  membranes.  It  would  be  of  no  avail  to  detail  the  many 
modes  in  which  these  operations  have  been  carried  out.  The  ligature  has 
been  applied  gradually,  and  it  has  been  api>lied  suddenly.  Tlie  mass  has  been 
allowed  to  fall  oft',  and  it  has  been  taken  oft"  at  once  with  the  ecraseur.     Ex- 

'  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  xlii.  page  65,     1861. 
*  See  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  1876,  pages  776  and  881. 
3  tilasgow  Medical  Journal,  1881,  page  401. 
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cision  has  been  preceded  by  ligature ;  excision  has  been  performed  with  or 
without  tlie  j)rcliniiniiry  use  of  a  clamp.  It  has  been  executed  in  a  Lnvat 
variety  of  ways:  by  excising  the  whole,  or  by  excising  a  part;  by  invaginating 
the  collapsed  membranes,  or  by  cutting  them  off  close  to  the  bone.  It  has 
been  followed  by  the  use  of  the  cautery,  and  by  the  apitlication  of  divers  kinds 
of  suture.  It  has,  indeed,  been  practised  with  all  the  ingenuity  that  is  a 
feature  in  the  history  of  so  many  surgical  procedures. 

The  modus  operandi  is  of  little  moment.  If  the  sac  contain  cord-elements, 
the  result  will  prove  fatal ;  if  not,  success  may  possibly  follow.  The  opera- 
tions are,  as  far  as  surgical  science  at  present  goes,  restricted  to  cases  that 
present  in  a  marked  degree  the  elements  necessary  for  spontaneous  cure,  and 
to  cases  where  that  cure  has  so  far  advanced  that  the  opening  in  the  bones 
has  become  closed,  and  the  tumor  gives  trouljle  only  by  its  bulk.  If  the  liga- 
ture be  used,  a  superficial  cut  should  be  made  in  the  skin  at  the  base  of  the 
mass,  and  a  silk  ligature  should  then  be  applied  and  drawn  sufficiently  tight 
to  strangle  the  mass.  In  excising  the  cyst,  it  should  be  removed  by  an  oval 
incision  at  its  base,  so  planned  that  after  removal  the  edges  of  the  wound  may 
come  together  in  a  clean,  straight  line.  Tlie  operation  should  be  done  antisep- 
tically,  and  firm  pressure  should  be  maintained  until  the  wound  has  healed. 

An  account  of  the  chief  operations  alluded  to  under  this  heading  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Holmes's  monograph  in  his  "  System  of  Surgery,"  2d  ed.,  vol. 
v.  p.  807. 

False  Spina  Bifida. 

This  term  has  been  applied  to  many  different  tumors  that  have,  however, 
for  their  common  characters  a  congenital  origin  and  a  communication  with 
the  spinal  canal,  but  not  with  the  spinal  membranes.  Some  of  these  tumors 
are  solid,  some  are  multilocular  cysts,  and  some  are  simple  cysts.  Both 
pathologically  and  clinically,  they  present  striking  points  of  difference,  and 
as  there  appears  to  be  no  great  advantage  in  classing  these  various  growths 
under  a  common  head,  I  would  venture  to  question  the  value  of  this  term  in 
its  present  extended  sense.  The  term  false  spina  bifida  should  be  applied  to 
one  tumor  only,  namely,  to  a  spina  bifida  whose  communication  with  the 
spinal  membranes,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  spinal  canal  itself,  has  been  cut  oft". 
Such  a  tumor  is  the  result  of  the  process  of  natural  cure  in  cleft  spine,  and  of 
it  many  examples  have  been  furnished.  The  false  spina  bifida  will  be  found 
in  some  region  common  to  this  deformity — most  probablj^  in  the  lumbo-sacral 
region — will  be  of  congenital  origin,  cystic  in  structure,  and  situated  accu- 
rately in  the  middle  line.  It  will  present  no  evidence  of  communication  with 
the  spinal  membranes  ;  will  be,  in  almost  every  instance,  pedunculated  ;  and 
will  probably  have  been  of  some  duration.  There  may  possibly  be  a  history 
to  show  that  such  a  mass  did  at  one  time  present  all  the  features  of  a  true 
spina  bifida. 

Lacking  this  fact  in  the  history  of  the  case,  the  diagnosis  of  false  spina 
bifida  is  by  no  means  easy.  There  are  certain  congenital  tumors  of  a  cystic 
character  that  may  appear  in  the  middle  line  in  regions  common  to  spina 
bifida,  and  that  may  furthermore  have  an  intimate  coiniection  with  the 
column.  These  tumors  may  closely  resemble  false  spina  bifida,  but  the  resem- 
blance will,  in  most  instances,  not  be  of  long  duration.  The  cystic  tumor  is 
usually  multilocular ;  the  false  spina  bifida  a  simple  cyst.  The  cystic  tumor 
is  apt  to  grow  rapidly,  is  usually  not  very  distinctly  pedunculated,  often  con- 
tains more  solid  masses  in  its  interior,  and  is  nearly  always  irregular  and 
bossy  in  outline.  The  false  spina  bifida,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  diminish 
rather  than  to  increase  in  size ;  its  pedunculation  is  nearly  always  very  dis- 
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tinct ;  it  contains  no  separate,  solid  masses,  although  it  may  present  a  uniform 
thickening  of  its  sac ;  and  lastly,  its  outline  is  nearly  always  quite  smooth 
and  regular. 

The  diagnosis,  however,  is  of  no  great  moment,  as  it  would  suggest  no  plan 
of  treatment  that,  while  applicable  to  a  false  spina  bifida,  would  not  be 
equally  applicable  to  such  a  cystic  tumor  as  would  closely  resemble  the  simple 
cyst. 

Excision  is  probably  the  most  suitable  mode  of  treating  these  cases,  and  is 
the  method  that  has  been  attended  with  the  greatest  success.  Injection  with 
iodine  has  been  proposed,  but  would  appear  fo  have  no  great  claim  to  atten- 
tion, for  the  sac  of  the  false  spina  bifida  is  often  thick,  and,  even  if  the  sac 
should  become  obliterated  as  a  result  of  the  injection,  the  cyst-wall  would 
still  remain  with  probably  a  considerable  pedicle.  If  the  case  should  [trove 
to  be  a  nmltilocular  growth,  the  injection  would  then  be  obviously  useless. 
On  the  %vhole,  therefore,  considering  possible  errors  in  diagnosis,  a  cautious 
excision  of  the  mass  is  probably  the  most  certain  and  the  safest  procedure. 

Certain  of  the  following  tumoi*s  may  be — and  have  been — mistaken  for 
spina  bifida. 

Congenital  Sacro-coccygeal  Tumors. 

The  sacro-coccygeal  region  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  certain  con- 
genital tumors.  Some  of  these  grow  from  the  sacrum  alone,  and  others  from 
both  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx,  but  the  majority  -would  appear  to  have  their 
primary  origin  from  the  coccyx  alone. 

As  to  the  reason  why  this  region  is  so  frequently  the  seat  of  congenital 
growth,  nothing  definite  can  be  said.  It  is  a  problem  that  still  requires  to  be 
worked  out.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  congenital  tumors  about  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx  should  be  much  more  frequent  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 
Molk  gives  58  cases  in  which  the  sex  was  noted,  and  of  this  number  44 
were  in  females,  and  14  in  males. 

These  tumors  are  very  varied  in  their  external  characters,  and  are,  I  think, 
best  classed  in  the  following  manner:  (1)  Attached  foetuses,  (2)  Congenital 
tumors  with  foetal  remains,  (3)  Congenital  cystic  tumors  of  various  Icinds, 
(4)  Congenital  fatty,  fibrous  or  fibro-cellular  tumors,  and  (5)  Caudal  ex- 
crescences. 

Attached  Fcetus.* — The  most  common  example  of  this  condition  is  aflfbrded 
by  a  third  lower  limb  that  is  attached  to  the  sacral  region,  and  tliat  hangs  down 
between  the  normal  legs  of  the  patient.  The  condition  has  been  known  as 
"  human  tripodism."  The  superfluous  limb  consists  usually  of  the  two  legs 
of  another  foetus  blended  into  one.  The  size  and  development  of  this  addi- 
tional member  vary.  It  is  usually  dwarfed,  and  often  contracted  at  the  knee, 
and  the  foot,  or  feet,  commonly  much  deformed.  It  may,  however,  appear 
well  developed,  and  may  even  exceed  the  natural  limbs  in  the  degree  of  its 
development.  In  some  instances,  one  of  the  natural  lower  extremities  of  the 
patient  may  be  wasted  and  deformed,  and  in  a  condition  but  little  better 
than  that  of  the  additional  member.  This  abnormality  is  associated  with 
certain  alterations  in  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis,  and  some  variation  is  shown 
in  the  manner  in  wdiich  the  additional  limb  is  attached  to  the  trunk.  In 
certain  less  frequent  instances,  the  attached  foetus  has  been  represented  by 
a  confused,  pendulous  mass  that  exhibits  the  rudiments  of  several  limbs. 

*  Representations  of  the  principal  varieties  of  attached  fa?tu3  are  given  in  Dr.  W.  Braune's 
Die  Doppelbildnngeu  und  angeboren  Geschwulste  der  Kreuzbeiugegend.     Leipzig,  1862. 
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Such  an  instance  is  represented  by  Braune  in  his  well-known  monograph 
(Plate  3,  Figure  7).  Usually  the  supcrfluouH  limb  is  obvious  at  birth,  but  it 
may  be  concealed  for  sonic  time  within  a  fibrous  sac,  and  niay  thus  resemble 
the  cystic  tumor  with  foetal  contents  to  be  next  dealt  with.  In  two  or  three 
recorded  instances  of  this  condition,  the  child  was  born  with  a  sacral  tumor 
that  continued  for  some  time  to  increase,  and  then  gave  way,  allowing  a  foot 
and  leg  to  come  out. 

The  treatment  of  these  supernumerary  limbs  is  by  amputation.  The  chief 
ditliculty  in  any  such  operation  is  the  coimection  of  the  member  to  the  pelvis. 
But  in  these  cases  a  disarticulation  is  not  necessary  in  all  instances,  nor  is  it 
of  course  desirable  to  in  any  way  interfere  witli  any  pelvic  abnormality. 
It  is  sutHcient  to  remove  the  projecting  part  of  the  additional  member,  and 
this  operation  would  appear  from  recorded  cases  to  be  both  fairly  simple  and 
more  than  fairly  successful.^ 

Congenital  Tumors  avith  Fcetal  Remains. — These  tumors  present  them- 
selves under  a  great  variety  of  aspects.  Usually  they  appear  as  roundish  or 
irregular  tumors,  pendulous  from  the  sacro-coccygeal  region,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  and  often  purplish  skin.  Beneath  the  skin  is  a  sac,  lined  with  a 
smooth  membrane,  and  within  this  sac  is  a  certain  amount  of  fluid,  and  foetal 
remains  of  the  most  variable  nature  and  aspect.  These  foetal  remains  usually 
})resent  themselves  in  the  form  of  an  irregular,  solid  mass,  bony,  pendulous, 
and  imperfectly  pedunculated.  This  mass  is  composed  of  fatty  and  fibrous 
tissue,  and  presents  usually  a  number  of  multilocular  cysts,  variously  disposed. 
Some  part  of  the  mass  may  present  fingers  or  toes,  or  rudimentary  limbs. 
In  other  cases  the  tumor  may  contain  portions  of  bone,  most  usually  portions 
of  the  vertebrae,  or  fragments  of  cartilage,  with  here  and  there  some  ill-formed 
and  indefinitely  arranged  muscular  tissue.  In  other  instances  the  mass  has 
presented  a  knuckle  of  gut,  that  has  sometimes  contained  a  material  like 
meconium.  Some  few  of  these  masses  would  appear  to  have  been  dermoid, 
and  have  contained  hair,  teeth,  and  fragments  of  bone. 

These  tumors  may  occupy  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  but  usually  they  are  more 
deejily  seated,  and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  closel}^  adherent  to  the  bone.  They  may 
communicate  with  the  spinal  canal,  but  such  communication  is  quite  rare. 
Sometimes  they  extend  deeply  into  the  pelvis,  and  a  large  congenital  tumor 
may  in  addition  be  found  in  that  region  ;  their  size  A-aries  greatly  ;  they  are 
apt  to  be  pendulous,  but  are  seldom  well  pedunculated.  Stanley  has  reported 
a  case  where  the  tumor  reached  almost  to  the  feet.^  Braune  has  detailed  the 
case  of  a  girl,  who  presented  a  congenital  mass  of  this  nature  that  was  pendu- 
lous and  attached  to  the  buttock  by  a  stout  pedicle.  The  tumor  contained 
the  rudiments  of  limbs.  It  increased  in  size,  and  at  the  age  of  16  was  26 
inches  long,  and  weighed  20  lbs.  It  was  then  successfully  amputated.  These 
tumors  usually  grow  after  birth,  and,  as  a  rule,  their  growth  is  rapid.  The 
skin  covering  the  mass  may  give  way,  and  the  foetal  remains  contained  within 
may  protrude.  This  may  or  may  not  be  preceded  b}^  more  or  less  inflamma- 
tion or  sloughing  of  the  excrescence.  In  one  or  two  instances  these  tumors 
have  been  associated  with  a  spina  bifida  in  the  sacral  region. 

Sometimes  the  fcetal  remains  are  not  contained  within  a  sac,  but  are  freely 
exposed.  Such  a  condition  rather  approaches  that  alluded  to  under  the  term 
"  attached  foetus."  Such  tumors  are  very  irregular  in  outline,  and  still  more 
irregular  in  composition.     They  may  present,  in  addition  to  much  fatty  and 

'  For  an  account  of  the  cases  operated  upon,  see  Braune's  work,  and  also  an  excellent  article 
by  Mr.  Holmes,  in  his  System  of  Surgery,  2d  ed.,  vol.  v.  page  801. 
*  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxiv.  page  235. 
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cystic  tissue,  the  rudiments  of  limbs,  portions  of  bone  or  cartilage,  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  head  and  of  the  intestinal  tract.  A  complex  variety  of  such 
a  tumor  I  have  described  in  Vol.  XXXIII.  of  the  Pathological  Society's 
Transactions. 

Treatment. — These  tumors  have  been  subjected  to  many  operations  for  the 
purpose  of  eftecting  their  removal,  but  the  most  successful  measure  of  this 
kind  that  has  been  proposed  is  excision.  If  the  mass  is  considered  suitable 
for  removal,  there  is  no  better  plan  of  accomplishing  this  than  by  the  knife. 
The  ligature  is  strongly  to  be  condemned,  and  the  galvanic  cautery  has  no 
advantages  over  the  knife,  while  it  entails  certain  grave  additional  risks. 
These  tumors  are  not  extremely  vascular,  and  such  hemorrhage  as  has  occur- 
red during  their  removal  appears  to  have  always  been  readily  checked.  Exci- 
sion of  the  mass  is  only  to  be  advised  in  those  cases  where  the  tumor  can  be 
entirely  removed  without  great  difficulty,  and  without  damage  to  neighboring 
important  structures.  These  tumors  are  usually  well  defined  at  their  origin, 
and  show  less  inclination  to  invade  the  pelvis  than  do  those  which  are  treated 
of  in  the  next  section.  They  sometimes  communicate  with  the  spinal  canal, 
and,  unfortunately,  the  existence  of  that  communication  camiot  always  be 
foretold.  In  cases,  therefore,  where  the  mass  is  well  limited  as  to  its  origin, 
where  the  pelvis  is  quite  free,  and  where  no  communication  with  the  spinal 
canal  is  expected,  the  tumor  may  be  excised,  provided  that  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  attbrd  no  counter-indications.  ^lolk  notes  eight  examples 
of  removal  of  these  masses,  and  of  this  number  seven  were  successful.  The 
statistics  given  by  Holmes  show  a  like  good  result.  If  the  tumor  be  left,  it 
will  probably  in  time  bring  about  a  fatal  result,  the  patient  dying  of  maras- 
mus, or  of  the  effects  of  inflammation,  suppuration,  or  sloughing  of  the  mass. 
A  great  number  of  the  subjects  of  these  growths  are  born  dead. 

Congenital  Cystic  Tumors. — These  constitute  the  greater  number  of  the 
congenital  tumors  that  are  met  with  in  this  region.  They  present  considerable 
differences,  both  in  their  external  appearance  and  in  their  internal  structure. 
Some  few  are  single  cysts,  but  the  bulk  are  multilocular  growths.  The  single 
cysts  comprise  spina  bifida  of  the  sacral  region,  and  false  spina  bifida  of  the 
same  locality. 

It  is  well  known  that  spina  bifida  in  the  sacral  region  alone  is  rare,  and 
it  has,  I  think,  been  tolerably  well  shown  that  coccygeal  s]>ina  bifida  does 
not,  and  cannot,  exist.  Into  the  features  of  spina  bitida  of  the  sacral  region 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  after  what  has  been  already  said.  "With  regard  to 
false  spina  bifida,  it  is  probable  that  it  constitutes  the  sole  form  of  simple  cyst 
in  this  region,  or,  perhaps,  to  be  more  precise,  the  sole  form  of  deep-seated 
simple  cyst.  In  a  number  of  instances,  these  simple  cysts  in  the  sacro-coccy- 
geal  region  have  been  shown  to  have  been  at  one  time  directly  connected 
with  the  spinal  membranes,  and  the  accounts  given  of  other  cases  of  simple 
cyst  in  this  part  do  not  appear  to  opjiose  the  idea  that  they  also  are  to  be 
recrarded  as  examples  of  false  spina  bifida. 

The  multilocular  cystic  growths  form  the  most  important  series  of  tumors 
encountered  in  this  region.  They  arise  usually  from  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  sacrum  or  coccyx,  and  less  frequently  from  the  posterior  surface  of  one  or 
both  of  those  bones.  The  size  of  the  tumor  varies  greatly.  It  may  be  no 
larger  than  a  walnut,  or  it  may  exceed  the  dimensions  of  the  child's  head. 
Some,  indeed,  have  been  enormous ;  and  the  bulk  of  these  tumors  tends  to 
rapidly  attain  considerable  dimensions.  In  outline  thev  are  roundish  or  oniiI, 
generally  very  irregular  and  boss}',  and  forming  pendulous  masses.  There  is 
usually  a  distinct  pedicle  in  all  tliose  growths  that  have  no  extensive  ramifi- 
cations in  the  pelvis.     The  skin  covering  them  is  thin  and  transparent,  and 
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presents  large  and  distinct  superficial  veins.  The  mass  is  usually  of  very 
unequal  density,  some  parts  bein^  elastic  or  fluctuating,  while  others  are 
firmer  and  more  solid.  The  growtn  may  communicate  with  the  spinal  canal, 
but  such  communication  is  quite  exceptional. 

AVhen  the  mass  grows  from  the  front  of  the  sacrum  or  coccyx,  the  latter 
bone  is  usually  pushed  backwards  as  the  tumor  develops,  and  may  be  so  far 
turned  back  as  to  project  beneath  the  skin.  In  other  cases  the  coccyx  is 
quite  buried  in  the  tumor,  or  it  may  be  rudimentary,  or  even  entirely  absent. 
If  the  mass  is  of  any  great  size,  the  anus  and  genitals  are  pushed  forwards, 
and  the  rectum  is  sometimes  found  enveloped  by  the  growth.  The  tumor 
may  still  further  invade  the  pelvis,  and  its  development  within  that  cavity- 
may  be  such  that  the  pelvis  may  be  filled,  and  the  mass  may  then  be  found 
to  occupy  some  part  of  the  abdomen. 

In  structure,  these  tumors  are,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  a  number  of 
cysts,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  horse-chestnut,  and  com- 
municating more  or  less  freely  the  one  with  the  other.  These  cysts  contain  a 
fluid  that  resembles  that  of  hydrocele,  or  they  may  bo  occupied  by  a  gelati- 
nous material  very  much  like  boiled  sago-grains.  These  cysts  are  held  to- 
gether by  a  varying  amount  of  firm,  young,  fibrous  tissue.  Some  of  the 
tumors  may  be  composed  solely  of  this  cystic  structure,^  while  others,  and 
these  are  the  majority,  contain  more  or  less  solid  tissue  in  addition.^ 

This  solid  tissue  may  be  fatty  or  fibrous,  or  it  may  contain  some  particles 
of  cartilage,  or  even  of  bone.  Sometimes  it  preponderates  in  amount  over 
the  cysts,  and  the  mass  is  rather  a  mass  of  fatty  or  fibrous  tissue  associated 
with  some  multilocular  cysts  than  a  tumor  that  can  be  fairly  called  cystic. 

As  to  the  real  nature  of  these  tumors,  little  that  is  definite  can  at  present 
be  said. 

On  microscopical  examination,  the  cysts  are  found  to  be  lined  with  cubical 
or  columnar  epithelium,  and  to  be  supported  by  a  very  cellular  connective 
tissue.^  This  connective  tissue,  which  would  appear  to  be  no  other  than 
embryonic  connective  tissue,  has  been  considered  by  some  to  be  sarcomatous 
in  its  nature,  and  upon  these  grounds  a  number  of  these  tumors  have  been 
classed  as  sarcomata  or  cystic  sarcomata. 

Others,  paying  greater  heed  to  the  epithelial  growth  about  the  cyst-walls, 
have  maintained  that  these  tumors  are  to  be  regarded  as  cylindrical-celled 
epitheliomata,  and  are  therefore  to  be  classed  with  the*  cancers.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  either  of  these  accounts  of  the  nature  of  these  growths 
has  been  by  any  means  well  established,  and  it  still  remains  more  than  prob- 
able that  these  remarkable  tumors  must  be  regarded  as  the  results-  of  some 
abnormal  and  unknown  phase  in  the  tissue-formation  of  the  fostus.  Some 
pathologists  have  endeavored  to  maintain  that  these  growths  are  due  to  a 
degenerative  process  involving  Luschka's  gland.  It  is  true  that  a  vast  num- 
ber of  these  tumors  take  origin  from  the  front  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  no  trace  of  Luschka's  gland  is  to  be  found  in  these 
instances ;  but  here  the  main  facts  end.  It  has  never  been  distinctly  proved 
that  the  tumor  has  actually  had  origin  from  this  little  body,  a  resemblance  in 
structure  between  the  two  has  never  been  fully  established,  and  the  loss  of  the 
gland  by  its  becoming  embedded  in  the  growing  tumor  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand. In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  eminent  names  associated  with  this  theory, 
it  must  still  be  regarded  as  not  proven.* 

»  See  case  by  Mr.  Shattoek,  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxii.  page  197.     1882. 
«  Hutchinson,  Illustrations  of  Clinical  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  page  3(5.     1S79. 
'  For  some  excellent  drawings,  see  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxii.  page  197. 
*  See  Mr.  Hutchinson's  work  above  referred  to ;  also  art.  Sacro-coccygienne,  by  M.  J.  Chauvel, 
Diet.  Encyclop.  des  So.  Med.,  1878. 
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Such  of  these  tumors  as  contain  fcetal  remains,  serve  to  connect  this  series 
of  tumors  with  those  dealt  with  in  the  previous  paragra[)h. 

Progress^  etc. — In  many  instances  the  children  presenting  these  growths  are 
born  dead.  A  large  number  die  within  a  day  or  so  of  birtli.  In  those  wlio 
survive,  the  tumor  generally  grows  rai)idly,  and  often  very  rapidly.  The  skin 
may  give  way  in  places,  and  the  contents  of  the  subjacent  cysts  be  discharged. 
After  such  discharge  the  aperture  may  close,  or  further  destructive  changes 
may  take  place  in  the  part.  Bryant  records  a  c-ase  where  spontaneous  euro 
followed  u[»on  the  bursting  of  a  cyst  in  this  region,'  As  the  growth  advances, 
death  may  follow  from  marasmus,  or  from  inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the 
mass,  or  from  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  to  the  cord  or  pelvic 
viscera. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  these  tumors  all  partial  measures  are  to  be 
condemned.  The  practice  of  incising  the  mass  is  meaninijless,  useless,  and 
pernicious.  The  tapping  of  a  few  of  the  cysts  is  equally  futile.  The  excision 
of  a  part  of  the  tumor  only,  leaves  an  inflamed  and,  perhaps,  sloughing  stump, 
from  which  fresh  tumor-tissue  will  be  produced  should  the  child  survive.  In 
like  manner,  to  ligature  a  portion  only  of  the  mass,  is  to  do  more  harm  than 
good,  and  the  same  criticism  must  apply  to  all  attempts  to  destroy  the  tumor 
with  caustics  or  the  actual  cautery.  The  mass  should  be  removed  entire,  or 
left  alone;  and  the  most  serious  question  involved  in  this  matter  of  treatment 
is  that  concerned  in  the  selection  of  proper  cases  for  operation.  The  tumors 
best  suited  for  operation  are  those  in  which  a  good  pedicle  exists,  in  which  the 
base  of  the  mass  is  comparatively  narrow,  and  in  which  the  tumor  has  neither 
extended  into  the  pelvis  nor  is  in  communication  with  the  spinal  canal.  Such 
cases  are  unfortunately  quite  the  exception.  !Mr.  Holmes  has  shown,  how- 
ever, that  tumors  of  this  nature  can  be  removed  even  when  they  involve  the 
pelvis,  and  extend  into  that  cavity  for  no  little  distance.^  The  question  there- 
fore for  the  surgeon  to  decide  is  whether  he  can  remove  the  entire  mass 
without  inflicting  such  an  injury  upon  the  pelvic  structures  and  viscera  as  no 
operation  would  justify.  It  is  impossible  to  give  definite  data  for  the  deci- 
sion of  this  question.  Each  case  must  be  judged  upon  its  own  merits.  It  is 
very  often  diflicult  to  make  out  the  limits  of  the  entire  pelvic  growth,  althoui^^h 
much  may  be  learnt  by  a  rectal  examination.  Apart  from  this  matter  of  tlie 
pelvis,  the  possibility  of  the  mass  communicating  with  the  spinal  canal  must 
be  considered,  although  the  evidence  that  will  point  to  such  communication 
is  usually  of  the  scantiest. 

Of  the  various  methods  available  for  the  removal  of  these  tumors,  that  of 
excision  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  is  the  operation  that  has  given  the  most 
favorable  results.' 

Congenital  Fatty,  Fibrous,  and  Fibrocellular  Tumors. — These  growths 
are  not  common  in  this  situation,  although  several  examples  of  each  kind 
have  been  recorded.  They  resemble  in  character  the  congenital  tumors  met 
with  elsewhere,  that  are  composed  of  fatty,  fibrous,  or  fibrocellular  tissue, 
and  present  the  same  features  with  regard  to  diagnosis,  jirognosis,  and  treat- 
ment. They  may  be  tolerably  superficial,  but  as  a  rule  have  a  deep  origin. 
Molk  cites  five  cases  of  lipomata  arising  from  the  front  or  tip  of  the  coccyx. 
Sometimes  these  congenital  fatty  tumoi-s  may  be  very  large,  and  one  case  is 
recorded  where  such  a  tumor  formed  a  pendulous  mass  that  reached  the 
calves.  In  another  instance  the  fatty  jjrowth  involved  the  pelvis,  and 
reached  such  dimensions  as  to  almost  fill  tBat  cavity. 

'  Manual  for  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i.  page  259. 

«  British  Med.  Journ.,  March  23,  1867. 

•  See  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  802. 
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The  most  interesting  examples,  however,  of  lipomata  in  this  region  are 
atibrdotl  by  those  that  have  communicated  with  tlie  spinal  canal,  a  comjilica- 
tion  of  i^reat  rarity.  Mr.  Athol  Johnson  has  reported  the  case  of  a  child 
aged  10  months,  from  whose  sacral  region  he  excised  a  fatty  tumor  that  was 
increasing,  and  becoming  ulcerated  on  its  surface.  The  mass  was  Ibund  to 
extend  into  tlie  spinal  canal  through  a  hole  in  the  sacrum  large  enough  to 
admit  a  forefinger.  Within  the  canal  the  mass  was  found  adherent  to  the 
membranes,  from  which  it  had,  indeed,  to  be  dissected  off.  The  child  recov- 
ered from  the  operation.  The  only  evidence  of  cord  complication  previous 
to  the  operation  was  an  occasional  convulsive  movement  in  the  right  leg.* 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith  has  recorded  a  case  of  congenital  lipoma  growing  from 
the  coccyx,  that  is  said  to  have  closely  resembled  a  spina  bifida.  The  mass 
was  at  birth  the  size  of  a  small  egg,  but  in  four  months  it  had  reached  the 
size  of  a  foetal  head.     It  was  successfully  excised  by  Mr.  Smith.' 

These  tumors,  except  in  those  rare  instances  where  they  encroach  con- 
siderably upon  the  pelvic  cavity,  should  be  removed  at  as  earl}'  a  period 
as  convenient,  and  no  better  means  is  aflorded  for  such  removal  than  by 
excision. 

Caudal  Excrescences. — These  are  of  two  kinds :  (1)  bony  appendages  com- 
posed of  supplementary  coccygeal  vertebrae ;  and  (2)  certain  fibrocellular 
tumors  that  assume  the  form  of  a  tail.  Of  the  former  kind  Molk  gives  two 
examples.  Of  the  latter  several  instances  have  been  furnished.  The  tumor 
in  these  cases  grows  from  the  coccygeal  region,  and  is  composed  usually  of 
fibrocellular  tissue.  It  contains  no  bone,  and  springs  from  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue.  Being  long,  narrow,  and  perhaps  pointed,  it  resembles 
the  tail  of  some  animals.  Gosselin^  quotes  a  case  where  the  appendage  was 
five  centimetres  (two  inches)  in  length,  and  was  curled  forwards  along  the 
perineum.  Chauvel*  also  gives  a  case  where  the  excrescence  was  of  the  same 
length,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  little  finger.  These  tumors  are  all  readily 
removed  with  the  knife. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  Braune,  Holmes,  Hutchinson,  and  others  already  alluded 
to,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  monographs  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
congenital  sacro-coccygeal  tumors :  Molk,  Des  tumeurs  congenitales  de  I'extremit^ 
inferieure  du  tronc,  Strasburg,  1868,  These,  3e  serie,  No.  106.  Duplay,  Des  tumeurs 
congenitales  de  la  region  sacro-coccygienne,  Arch.  Gen.  deMed.,  1868,  tome  xii.  Wag- 
staffe,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,  N.  S.  vol.  iv.  (1873),  page  213. 

Antero-posterior  Curvatures  of  the  Spine. 

Under  this  term  are  included  two  precisely  opposite  conditions,  viz.,  cyphosiSj 
or  a  curving  of  the  spine  backwards,  and  lordosis,  or  a  curving  of  the  column 
forwards. 

Cyphosis. — In  this  condition  there  is  abnormal  curvature  of  the  column,  or 
of  some  part  of  it,  directly  backwards  ;  and  as  the  term  "  curving  backwards 
of  the  spine"  is  open  to  some  varied  interpretation,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that, 
in  all  cases,  the  abnormal  curve  has  its  convexity  directed  posteriorly.  Cy- 
phosis  may  involve  the  whole  of  the  column,  although,  as  a  rule,  but  a 
portion  of  it  is  implicated.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  indeed,  it  consists 
merely  in  an  exaggeration  of  the  posterior  curve  that  normally  exists  in  the 
dorsal  region.     Cyphosis  may  be  temporary  or  permanent. 

*  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  viii.  page  16.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  xxi.  page  334. 

•  Clinique  Chirurgicale,  tome  ii.  p.  665.  *  Art.  in  Diet.  Encyclop.  des  Sci.  M6dicalea. 
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Etiology.— In  dealing  with  the  etiology  of  cyphosis,  it  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  classify  the  causes  of  the  aftection  according  to  the  period  of  life 
at  which  it  has  commenced. 

The  cyphosis  of  infants  and  of  quite  young  children  depends  for  the  most 
part  upon  rickets,  and  consists  of  a  very  general  and  cfiuable  curvintr  back- 
wards of  the  whole  column.  This  rachitic  curvature  will  be  trcatc<l  of  here- 
after. Quite  independent  of  rickets,  however,  cyphosis  may  be  developed  at 
this  period  of  life,  and  under  such  circumstances  will  dei)en(l  upon  a  normal 
muscular  weakness,  if  such  a  term  can  be  allowed.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  spine  at  birth  is  8traight,and  that  the  curves  that  normally  mark  the  adult 
spine  are  the  result  of  a  subsequent  development,  and  are  dejtendent  upon 
the  establishing  of  a  proper  equilibrium  in  the  erect  f)Osture.  For  a  consider- 
able time  after  birth  the  erect  i)Osition  is  not  required.  The  normal  posture 
of  an  infant,  indeed,  is  the  posture  oi'  lying  flat  u}ion  its  back.  Thus  it 
happens  that  the  spinal  muscles  long  remain  but  imperfectly  developed,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  spinal  column  in  infancy  may  readily  be  induced  to 
assume  almost  any  species  of  curvature.  In  cases  of  general  muscular  debility, 
some  cyphosis  naturally  develops  when  the  erect  posture  is  attempted,  and 
that  cyphosis  is,  indeed,  but  the  outward  sign  of  an  inability  on  the  part  of 
the  muscles  to  properly  support  the  spinal  column. 

A  cyphosis  from  a  like  cause,  will  commonly  develop  in  the  backs  of  in- 
fants who  are  continually  being  nursed  in  the  sitting  posture.  Such  a  |)osition 
is  unnatural,  and  the  spinal  muscles  are  usually  unable  to  retain  the  column 
erect;  the  child's  spine  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  weight, 
and  a  more  or  less  extensive  posterior  curvature  is  the  result.  Besides  "the 
pernicious  habit  of  nursing  infants  in  the  sitting  posture,  some  mothers  tiike 
particular  pleasure  in  making  their  children  sit  upright  at  as  early  a  period 
as  possible.  They  appear  to  consider  that  an  ability  to  assume  this  position 
is  an  evidence  of  precocity  and  rapid  development,  and  is  an  accomplishment  to 
be  fostered  as  tending  to  strengthen  the  back.  The  result,  however,  is  often 
a  very  definite  cyphosis,  that  may  become  more  or  less  permanent.  It  must 
be  allowed,  however,  that  the  posterior  curvature  that  may  develop  in  the 
spines  of  infants  and  youn^  children  shows  some  tendency  to  more  or  less 
correct  itself  when  the  child  begins  to  walk,  and  begins  in  consequence  to  de- 
velop those  curvatures  that  are  normal  to  the  adult  spine. 

A  cyphosis  may  develop  ^hont  pubei'ty — especially  in  weakly  girls — either,  it 
would  appear,  from  debility  of  the  spinal  muscles  in  common  with  the  other 
muscles  of  the  body,  or  from  an  undue  or  disproportionate  use  of  those  struc- 
tures. The  causes  of  cyphosis  at  this  period  are,  jtrobably,  very  nearly  iden- 
tical with  those  that  tend  to  produce  a  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  The 
child,  perhaps,  is  engaged  for  a  long  time  in  a  sitting  posture  without  proper 
support  to  the  back.  In  learning  the  pianoforte,  or  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  school  life,  this  position  is  often  assumed  for  hours  at  a  time.  The  nmscles, 
either  from  inherent  weakness  or  from  undue  use,  become  wearied,  the  back 
aches,  and  the  child  throws  the  burden  of  supporting  the  colunm  uj»on  the 
ligaments  that  arc  not  susceptible  to  a  sense  of  weariness.  To  effect  this  the 
back  is  arched  backwards,  and  a  temporary  cyphosis  produced  ;  but  in  time 
the  over-stretched  ligaments  yield,  the  elements  of  the  colunm  undergo  slight 
structural  changes,  and  the  curve  becomes  permanent.  Cyphosis  is  the  posi- 
tion often  assumed  by  the  tired  child  who  is  compelled  to  still  retain  the 
upright  posture,  and  it  requires  merely  a  frequent  rei»etition  (^f  the  malposition 
to  render  it  definite  and  permanent.  As  active  causes  therefore  in  producing 
this  form  of  cyphosis,  one  must  recognize  any  debilitating  influences, })r()longea 
sitting  or  standing  without  support  to  the  back,  too  early  study,  lack  of 
proper  muscular  exercise,  and,  as  some  would  urge,  the  early  and  continued 
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use  of  rigid  corsets,  tliat,  while  mechanically  supporting  the  spine,  tend  to 
discouraicc  a  proper  development  of  the  spinal  muscles. 

The  (•}i)hosis  of  adults  may  depend  upon  many  causes.  It  may  be  induced 
by  an  em})loyment  that  involves  prolonged  arching  of  the  back,  or  prolonged 
stoopiui:;,  or  bonding  forwards  of  the  head,  or  it  may  depend  upon  chronic 
rheumatic  arthritis  of  the  spine  (spondylitis  deformans).  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  cyphosis  of  adults  is  secondary  to  some  previous  morbid  condi- 
tion, and  is  therefore  "  symptomatic,"  rather  than  "  essential." 

Thus,  any  disease  involving  frequent  or  prolonged  dyspnoea  may  lead  to 
some  cyphosis  as  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  increase  the  chest  capacity  by  an 
arching  of  the  dorsal  vertebra?.  Asthma  and  emphysema  are  not  infrequently 
associated  with  this  form  of  curvature.  Chronic  painful  afiections  of  the  ab- 
domen may  lead  to  cyphosis  as  to  a  means  of  relieving  pain  by  avoiding 
pressure  upon  tender  parts.  Thus  Follin  and  Duplay'  enumerate  metritis 
and  chronic  peritonitis  among  the  causes  of  cyphosis. 

•  ]Muscular  rheumatism,  either  by  directly  causing  contraction  of  the  flexors 
of  the  spine,  or  by  rendering  the  extensors  painful  and  thereby  to  some  extent 
useless,  may  lead  to  this  posterior  curvature  of  the  column.  Jacques  Del- 
pech''  records  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  25,  whose  back  became  so  arched  and 
rigid  from  rheumatism  that  he  could  not  support  himself  without  crutches. 
Gymnastic  exercise  was  advised,  and  in  time  a  complete  cure  followed. 

Cyphosis  is  very  common  in  the  aged^  and  especially  among  the  laboring 
classes.  It  depends  in  many  instances  upon  a  general  enfeebling  of  the  mus- 
cular system,  with  probably  some  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  elastic  tissues.  Kot 
infrequently  it  is  the  result  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  and  the  case  figured 
by  Dr.  Agnew,'  of  an  old  woman  with  general  cyphosis  so  severe  that  when 
in  the  sitting  posture  her  chin  touched  the  knees,  was  probably  of  this  nature. 
In  other  instances  the  arching  of  the  back  has  been  determined  by  the  patient's 
employment,  or  by  some  of  the  causes  just  detailed. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  cyphosis  may  be  hereditary,  and  this 
remark  especially  applies  to  a  limited  cyphosis  of  the  upper  dorsal  region. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Cyphosis  may  be  general  or  partial.  If  general, 
the  whole  of  the  spinal  column  is  involved,  including  even  the  lumbar  region, 
but  this  form  of  the  disease  is  quite  rare.  The  great  majority  of  the  cases  of 
cyphosis  are  of  limited  extent,  and  are  restricted  to  the  dorsal  region.  Such 
instances  of  limited  cyphosis  consist  indeed  merely  of  an  increase  in  the 
natural  curve  of  the  dorsal  spine.  The  curvature  is  most  usually  about  the 
centre  of  the  dorsal  region,  the  summit  of  the  curve  being  represented  by  one 
vertebra  among  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  or  8tli ;  and  of  these  it  would  appear  that 
the  6th  dorsal  vertebra  is  the  one  that  most  commonly  marks  the  greatest 
point  in  the  curvature.*  The  curve,  however,  may  involve  the  upper  dorsal 
region  alone,  or  the  dorso-lumbar  region  alone,  or  all  the  vertebrae  from  the 
cervical  to  the  lumbar  may  be  implicated  in  the  deformity.  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked  that  cyphosis  may  coexist  with  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  or 
scoliosis.  In  the  slighter  forms  of  the  disease,  there  is  merely  some  relaxa- 
tion of  the  vertebral  ligaments,  with  a  sei)aration  of  the  lamina?  and  spinous 
processes,  but  without  any  gross  alteration  in  the  bones  themselves.  In 
marked  and  confirmed  examines  of  this  deformity,  the  anterior  common  liga- 
ment is  found  to  be  contracted,  while  the  posterior  ligaments  of  the  column 
are  relaxed.     The  individual  bones  have  become  altered  so  that  the  bodies  of 

'  Traite  elumentaire  de  Pathologie  Externe,  tome  iii.  p.  726.     Paris,  1868. 

*  De  rOrthomorpllie,  ou  Recherches  sur  les  ditformit6s  et  sur  I'art  ortliopedique.  Atlas.  Paris, 
1828. 

*  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  page  8G7.     Philadelphia,  1881. 

*  Bouvier  et  Bouland,  Diet.  Encyclop.  des  Sci.  M6d.,  art.  Kachis.    (Deviations.)     Paris,  1874. 
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the  vertebrae  are  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  being  thin  in  front  and  thick  behind. 
This  latter  change  is  due  not  to  liypcrtrophy  of  the  fiosterior  segments  of  the 
bodies,  but  to  absorjition  of  their  anterior  i)arts,  and  involves  a  diminution  in 
the  proper  height  of  the  column.  In  cases  of  limited  cyphosis,  those  vertebne 
alone  are  altered  in  shape  that  form  the  summit  of  tlie  curve,  but  in  the  more 
extensive  examples  of  the  deformity  a  number  of  the  vertebral  segments  may 
be  involved. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that,  in  extensive  and  long-standing  forms  of  the 
disease,  the  spine  may  become  fixed  in  its  false  position  by  andiylosis. 

I  believe  that  all  such  cases  of  cyphosis,  attended  with  bony  outgrowths 
and  anchylosis,  are  de{)endent  upon  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  and  are  more 
properly  to  be  considered  under  the  head  of  spondylitis  deformans. 

In  confirmed  and  well-marked  cyphosis,  from  whatever  cause,  there  is 
usually  some  corresponding  deformity  in  the  thorax.  The  ribs,  while  some- 
what sei)arated  behind,  tend  to  come  more  and  more  in  contact  in  front,  and 
the  whole  thorax  tends  to  increase  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter  at  the 
expense  of  its  transverse  dimensions.  If  the  curve  be  in  the  dorsal  or  dorso- 
lumbar  region,  the  thorax  may  incline  towards  the  pelvis,  and  the  ribs  be- 
come more  vertical  in  direction.  The  sternum,  being  compressed  in  its  vertical 
axis,  becomes  bent,  and  usually  this  bend  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  present  a 
concavity  forwards.  The  pelvis  may  follow  the  spine,  and  become  so  vertical 
as  to  almost  efface  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  but  more  commonly  it  tends  to 
assume  rather  the  horizontal  direction  for  comj»ensatory  purposes,  and  thus 
to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  angle  at  its  junction  with  the  sj>ine. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  this  deformity  is  attended  with  uo  diffi- 
culty. In  the  common,  dorsal  cyphosis  the  back  is  arched,  the  head  poked 
forwards,  and  the  chin  turned  towards  the  sternum.  The  shoulders  are  com- 
monly raised  and  unduly  prominent,  a  prominence  that  depends  mainly  u]ton 
the  removal  from  the  chest  wall  of  the  inferior  angles  and  posterior  borders 
of  the  scapulae.  In  severer  cases,  the  entire  back  may  be  hrched,  and  [>ro- 
gression  and  even  standing  may  be  impossible  without  some  kind  of  arti- 
ficial support.  In  any  case,  backache  is  frequently  complained  of,  and  the 
constant  false  position  may  lead  to  or  at  least  augment  certain  visceral 
troubles. 

Mr.  Adams'  remarks  that,  in  many  instances,  he  has  observed  the  cyphosis 
of  young  children  to  end  in  vertebral  caries  with  angular  projection  of  the 
spine.  I'he  diagnosis  of  this  deformity  from  that  due  to  Fott's  disease  is,  as 
a  rule,  a  matter  of  simplicity.  In  cyphosis  the  curve  is  truly  a  curve,  and 
not  an  angular  prominence  of  one  part  of  the  spine.  The  curvature,  more- 
over, is  extensive  and  uniform.  There  is  no  muscular  rigidity  of  the  spine, 
but  rather  all  the  vertebral  muscles  are  flabby,  wasted,  and  relaxed.  There 
is  no  tenderness  about  the  part,  no  sign  of  abscess,  no  evidence  of  cord  impli- 
cation. Cyphosis,  moreover,  is  most  common  among  the  aged,  at  a  period 
of  life  when  Pott's  disease  is  comparatively  unknown.' 

Treatment. — Cyphosis  in  the  young  is,  for  the  most  part,  readily  cure<l,  but 
in  the  old  it  depends,  in  nearly  every  instance,  u[ton  causes  that  are  scarcely 
to  be  influenced  by  any  treatment.  In  dealing  with  the  spontaneous  cyphosis 
of  the  young,  it  is  necessary  to  remove,  in  the  flrst  place,  the  cause  of  the 
malady.  Prolonged  sitting  or  standing,  or  prolonj^od  poring  over  books  or 
work,  must  be  forbidden.  The  general  health  sboultt  be,  if  possible,  improved, 
and  especial  attention  paid  to  the  development  of  the  muscular  system.  Out- 
door exercise  should  be  enforced  under  certiiin  restrictions,  and  gymnastic 

•  Lectures  on  Curvature  of  the  Spine.     London,  1865,  page  83. 

•  See  under  Pott's  disease,  infra. 
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movements,  calculated  to  call  into  moderate  and  varied  use  the  vertebral 
muscles,  are  to  be  strongly  advised.  The  great  point,  indeed,  to  be  aimed  at, 
is  the  more  efficient  devclopTuent  of  the  muscles  that  should  su})})ort  the 
spinal  column  erect.  It  may  be  of  some  use  to  stimulate  these  muscles  by 
baths,  friction,  or  electricity,  although  properly  directed  exercise  is,  without 
doubt,  the  nlore  important  feature  in  treatment.  The  patient  should  sleep 
u]>()n  a  flat,  horse-hair  mattress,  and  during  the  day  should  assume  for  a  cer- 
tain time  the  dorsal  decubitus.  The  practice  of  lying  for  an  hour  or  so 
daily  prone  upon  tlie  face  will  also  be  of  service.  Instruments  and  supports 
of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided  as  calculated  to  do  harm  by  inducing  still 
less  activity  of  the  spinal  muscles.  In  very  severe  cases,  however,  where 
the  deformity  is  considerable,  the  use  of  instruments  may  be  sometimes 
advised  as  a  preliminary  measure,  and  the  circumstances  requiring  their  use 
arc  identical  with  those  that  point  to  instrumental  treatment  in  cases  of  lateral 
curvature,  which  is  considered  in  another  article.  Upon  the  treatment  of  non- 
essential or  symptomatic  cyphosis,  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment. 

Lordosis. — This  term  is  applied  to  a  curving  of  the  spinal  column  ante- 
riorly, of  such  a  nature  that  the  convexity  of  the  curve  projects  forwards. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  cases  of  congenital  deformity,  lordosis  in- 
volves only  a  portion  of  the  spine,  and  is  therefore  always  "  partial." 

It  is  usually  met  with  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  in  that  position  consists 
merely  in  an  increase  of  the  natural  vertebral  curve. 

l^tiology. — Lordosis  may  depend  upon  many  causes.  A  certain  amount  of 
lumbar  lordosis  may  be  hereditary.  "  Congenital  lordosis"  is  a  condition 
met  with  in  certain  monsters,  and  is  accompanied  by  deformities  that  are 
usually  incompatible  with  any  but  the  briefest  existence.  It  may  be  met 
with  in  any  part  of  the  spine.  If  in  the  cervical  region,  it  usually  depends 
upon  some  cranial  deformity ;  if  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  regions,  upon  some 
thoracic  or  abdominal  defect.  The  curve  in  these  cases  is  usually  abrupt  and 
extreme,  and  in  some  instances  the  lordosis  may  so  involve  the  entire  spine 
that  the  head  rests  upon  the  sacrum.  Some  lumbar  lordosis,  more  or  less  of 
a  temporary  character,  may  depend  upon  position,  in  cases  where  undue  weight 
is  thrown  in  advance  of  the  line  of  gravity  of  the  body.  Thus  it  may  be 
seen  in  cases  of  peddlers  and  others  who  continually  carry  trays  in  front  of 
them,  and  in  ascites,  in  pregnancy,  in  ovarian  disease,  and,  as  a  somewhat  more 
permanent  condition,  in  great  obesity.^  The  great  majority  of  the  cases  of 
lordosis  are  compensatory  to  some  other  deformity  elsewhere  that  deflects  the 
line  of  gravity  of  the  body.  Thus  arises  a  lumbar  lordosis  to  compensate 
a  forced  flexion  of  the  thigh,  in  instances  of  hip-disease.  For  like  reasons 
is  lordosis  met  with  in  congenital  or  unreduced  dislocation  of  the  head  of 
the  femur,  in  rickety  deformities  of  the  pelvis,  and  in  rickety  curvatures  of 
the  lower  limbs.  A  lordosis  may  occur  at  almost  any  part  of  the  spine  to 
compensate  an  angular  projection  of  the  column  developed  at  some  other  part. 
Cervical  lordosis  may  depend  upon  the  contraction  of  the  scar  after  burns 
about  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck. 

Mr.  William  Adams  figures  a  case  of  lordosis  associated  with  a  lateral 
curvature  of  the  column,  and  like  cases  are  referred  to  by  others.^  Then 
again  this  deformity  may  depend  upon  paralysis.  The  paralysis  that  leads 
to  lordosis  may  involve  either  the  flexors  of  the  sjiine  (the  abdominal  mus- 
cles), or  the  extensors  of  the  spine.     In  the  former  instance,  the  column  is 

'  Maisonabe  (Journ.  des  difformit^s,  No.  2,  1825)  gives  two  cases  where  the  lordosis  of  preg- 
nancy persisted  after  confinement. 
»  Op.  oil.,  page  74,  fig.  10. 
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drawn  backwards  by  the  unresisted  sacro-vertebral  muscles,  and  in  the  latter 
instance  the  body  is  thrown  back  to  enable  the  patient  to  walk  while  the 
al)doniinal  muscles  prevent  the  backward  movement  from  being  extreme. 
There  is  a  form  of  lordosis  that  depends  ujion  ric-kets,  and  that  constitutes  a 
chief  feature  of  the  rachitic  spine.  It  will  be  alluded  to  in  a  subsequent 
paragraph. 

Cases  of  lordosis  are  sometimes  met  with  that  are  open  to  considerable 
conjecture  as  to  their  nature.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  lately  under  the  care 
of  my  colleague,  Dr.  Warner,  at  the  London  Hospital.  Tbe  patient  was  a 
little  girl,  aged  nine,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  hnnbar  lordosis.  She 
was  a  deaf-mute,  but  was  otherwise  in  all  respects  well  developed.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  rickets  nor  of  syphilis.  She  walked  with  a  curious  and 
unsteady  gait,  like  a  doddering  old  man,  placing  the  sole  at  each  steji  Hat 
upon  the  ground  at  once.  There  was  no  definite  j)araly8is  of  any  nniseles, 
and  the  child  would  run  and  play  about  all  day  without  becoming  unduly 
tired.  She  was  very  intelligent.  The  hijHJoints,  and  all  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  limbs  and  back,  appeared  normal.  It  was  asserted  that  the  lordosis 
had  been  noticed  since  the  child  had  learned  to  walk.  The  greater  part  of 
the  spinal  deformity  disappeared  on  suspension,  or  when  the  child  was  placed 
in  the  recumbent  posture.  The  condition  remained  unaltered  during  the 
year  or  so  that  the  child  was  under  observation.  In  this  case,  the  defect 
would  appear  to  have  been  in  the  motor  nerve  system,  and  whatever  the 
defect  might  be,  it  was  probably  congenital,  or  developed  soon  after  birth. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — In  marked  cases  of  long  duration,  the  posterior 
spinal  ligaments  are  found  contracted,  and  the  anterior  common  ligament 
stretched.  The  spines  and  transverse  processes  of  the  affected  part  may 
touch,  or  be  crowded  together.  The  intervertebral  disks  maybe  increased  in 
thickness  in  front,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  absorption  of  the  posterior 
segments  of  the  bodies  is  usual,  or  even  common.  The  sacro-vertebral  mass 
of  muscles  is  often  found  contracted  and  rigid ;  and  the  psoas  muscle,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration  from  disuse.  In  lordosis  of  the 
lower  portions  of  the  spine,  the  pelvis  tends  to  become  more  vertical,  and  the 
sacro-lumbar  angle  more  prominent.  If  the  dorsal  region  be  mui-h  involved, 
the  thorax  may  become  deformed  by  a  diminution  in  its  antero-posterior 
diameter.  In  some  cases  the  spinal  colunm  may  be  rigidly  fixed  in  the 
abnormal  position  by  a  bony  anchylosis  of  its  parts,  although  such  a  circum- 
stance is  of  nmch  less  frequency  in  lordosis  than  it  is  in  the  opposite  deformity 
before  treated  of. 

This  anchylosis  may  take  the  form  of  stalactitic  outgrowths  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  and  spines,  of  such  a  character  as  to  oind  adjacent  vertebne 
together.  In  other  cases  the  articular  processes  may  be  anchylosed,  and  in 
another  set  of  instances  bony  outgrowths  from  the  margins  of  the  bodies 
themselves  may  serve  to  immobilize  the  affected  portion  of  the  spine.  \)\x 
Verney^  records  a  case  of  extensive  lordosis  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  of 
the  spinal  column,  where  the  intervertebral  disks  were  ossified,  and  the  whole 
spine  thereby  rendered  rigid.  The  account  given  of  this  case,  however,  is 
very  meagre.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  of  the  instances  of  lordosis,  i-har- 
acterized  by  the  outgrowth  of  stalactitic  processes,  a  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis  of  the  part  is  the  cause  of  the  condition. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  curvature  is  extremely  simple.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
mistaken,  if  in  any  degree  well  developed.  The  in-curved  back,  the  erect 
carriage,  the  prominent  belly,  arc  all  very  familiar  as  usual  concomitants  of 
lordosis  in  its  most  common  position — the  lumbar  spine.     A  more  dithcult 

'  Trait6  des  Maladies  des  Os,  tome  ii.  p.  117.     Paris,  1751. 
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matter  is  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  deformity  ;  but  as  this  subject  would 
involve  a  discussion  of  the  symptoms  of  many  very  difficult  diseases,  it  can 
liardly  be  dealt  with  in  this  place. 

The  treatment,  in  perhaps  the  majority  of  instances,  is  simply  negative.  In 
many  cases  the  lordosis  is  compensatory  to  some  permanent  and  incurable  de- 
formity, and  is  an  advantage  rather  than  a  detriment  to  the  patient.  In  few 
cases,  indeed,  is  it  of  itself  a  cause  of  any  great  trouble  to  the  individual  wlio 
presents  it.  It  would  be  obviously  absurd  to  attempt  to  treat  the  lordosis 
depending  upon  abdominal  tumor  or  pregnancy,  although  the  curvature  some- 
times due  to  obesity  may  perhaps  be  lessened  by  supporting  the  pendulous 
abdomen  with  a  proper  belt.  Cases  due  to  prolonged  false  position  of  the 
spine  in  connection  with  some  special  employment,  may  obviously  be  relieved 
by  discontinuing  that  employment.  Lordosis  depending  upon  muscular 
weakness  may  be  treated  on  the  general  plan  advised  in  speaking  of  cyphosis. 
In  no  cases — except,  perhaps,  in  those  of  confirmed  paralytic  lordosis — are 
instruments  of  any  kind  desirable,  and  even  in  these  cases  they  can  do  little 
more  than  help  to  retain  the  spinal  column  erect. 

The  Rachitic  Spine. — Before  leaving  the  subject  of  antero-posterior  curva- 
tures, some  slight  notice  may  be  taken  of  the  common  changes  in  the  spinal 
column  in  rickets. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  and  of  the  various  defor- 
mities which  it  causes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Rachitis,* 
and  to  that  on  Orthopaedic  Surgery.  The  spine  in  rickets  may  become 
the  seat  of  certain  curvatures  that  are  nearly  always  in  the  antero-posterior 
direction.  The  nature  of  the  curve  is,  to  a  great  extent,  influenced  by  the 
age  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  its  commencement.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  at  birth  the  vertebral  column  is  without  curve.  The  natural 
curve,  such  as  it  is,  of  infancy,  is  a  general  curving  of  the  back,  a  slight 
cyphosis.  This  curve  is  seen  when  the  infant  is  placed  in  the  sitting  posi- 
tion, and  is  the  natural  effect  upon  the  column  of  the  superincumbent 
weight.  The  earliest  deformity  of  the  spine  in  rickets,  the  deformity  that 
appears  at  a  time  before  the  child  begins  to  walk,  is  simply  an  exaggeration 
of  the  natural  infantile  curve.  When  the  rickety  child  assumes  the  sitting 
posture,  the  whole  back  becomes  curved  from  the  neck  to  the  loins.  This 
curve  is  by  no  means  permanent,  and,  indeed,  at  once  disappears  if  the  patient 
be  suspended  by  the  arras.  It  is  due  simply  to  a  disproportion  between  the 
weight  the  column  has  to  support,  and  the  means  it  possesses  to  efl:ect  that 
support.  The  essential  and  primary  defects  in  the  column  itself  depend 
upon  certain  changes  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  upon  certain  defects  in 
their  growth  and  method  of  development,  in  the  yieldings  of  enfeebled  liga- 
ments'^ in  the  failure  of  still  more  enfeebled  muscles,  and,  as  some  would  add,* 
in  an  abnormal  softness  of  the  intervertebral  disks.  The  cyphosis  of  rickets  is 
most  marked  in  the  lower  dorsal  region,  is  seldom  severe,  and  is  not  very  apt 
to  become  permanent  and  irremediable.  Indeed,  as  the  child  begins  to  walk, 
fresh  mechanical  influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  column,  and  the 
abnormal  curvature  may  be  replaced  by  the  normal  curves  of  the  developed 
spine,  or  by  an  exaggeration  of  those  curves.  If  the  child  has  commenced  to 
walk  at  the  time  that  the  rickety  change  involves  the  s[)ine,  then  the  defor- 
mity produced  will,  as  first  hinted,  consist  in  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal 
curvature  that  should  develop  when  the  child  is  first  able  to  support  the  body 
in  the  erect  position.     Thus  a  lordosis  in  the  lower  segments  of  the  spine 

'  See  Vol.  I.  page  2r,l. 

•  Senator,  Art.  Rickets,  Ziemssen's  Cyclopaedia  of  Medicine,  vol.  xvi.  page  194. 
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will  api>e;ir  in  thv  place  of  a  cypliosis  in  the  luiddje  8egment.  'I'liiis,  as  Mr. 
llaward  expresses  it,  eypliosis  is  tlio  curvature  of  a  rachitic  iutaut,  lordosis 
the  curvature  of  the  okler  child.'  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  spinal 
curvatures  may  develop  in  rickets  as  the  consequence  of  a  deformed  thorax^ 
a  deformed  pelvis,  or  deformed  extremities. 

In  the  matter  of  trrntiucnt^  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  the  general 
measures  recommended  in  the  article  on  Kachitis  must  be  carried  out. 
With  regard  to  any  loml  treatment,  the  recumljcnt  position  should  be  ad- 
vised, to  be  maintained  every  day  for  a  period  that  nnist  vary  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  the  curvature,  and  the  general  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  As  the  child's  general  health  improves,  the  vertebral 
muscles  must  be  encouraged  in  their  develojunont  by  moderate  and  careful 
exercise;  and  this  end  may  jiossibly  be  aided  by  friction  of  the  parts,  by 
baths,  ami,  in  some  cases,  possibly  by  galvanism.  In  no  instance  should  any 
apparatus  be  api>lied.  If  the  curve  be  rapidly  on  the  increase,  tliat  tendency 
must  be  met  by  insisting  on  the  patient  maintaining  as  far  as  possible  tlie 
recumbent  posture.  To  encase  the  spine  in  any  rigid  ajtparatus  would  but 
foster  still  further  inactivity  in  the  muscles,  and  favor  a  still  further  degree  of 
feebleness  in  their  action.  If  the  disease  have  ceased  all  active  progress,  and 
the  curvature  alone  remain,  a  return  to  the  normal  condition  f»f  the  spine  can 
be  more  readily  and  more  surely  brought  about  by  improving  the  muscular 
condition  of  the  back  than  by  applying  an  apparatus.  The  ajij^aratus,  wliile 
it  might  remove  the  appearance  of  the  curvature,  would  still  tend  to  per- 
j>etuate  its  potential  existence,  and  possibly  leave  the  column  as  deformed  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  treatment  as  it  was  at  the  commencement. 

The  subject  of  scoliosis,  or  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  is  treated  of  in 
the  article  on  Orthopi\idie  Surgery. 


Spondylitis  Deformans. 

The  term  ''spondylitis,''  from  the  Greek  ortovSvxoj,  means  simply  inflam- 
mation of  a  vertebra,  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  term  "vertebral 
osteitis." 

In  this  sense  the  word  was  first  used,  and  it  is  still  so  emjiloyod  by  many, 
although  the  term  has  been  by  no  means  generally  accepted  in  Knglish  surgi- 
cal literature.  The  intlammatory  process,  when  it  involves  the  bones  of  tlie 
s[)inal  column,  is  apt  to  assume  many  aspects  and  to  lead  to  several  very  dis- 
tinct clinical  conditions.  Although  it  might  be  well,  from  a  pathological  point 
of  view,  to  consider  all  intlammatory  changes  of  the  vertebral  bones  under 
one  common  heading,  such  a  course  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  when 
the  clinical  aspects  of  the  disease  came  to  be  considered.  It  might  be,  perhaps, 
more  sciontitie  to  consider  such  conditions  as  Pott's  disease,  osteo-arthritis  of 
the  occij)ito-atloid  Joint,  or  necrosis  of  the  odontoid  process,  under  the  general 
heading,  '*  spondylitis,"  but  u[ton  clinical  and  descrijitive  grounds  the  arrange- 
ment would  not  be  advisable.  The  use  of  the  term  theivtore^ — in  at  least  its 
proper  sense — would  appear  to  present  few  and  doubtful  advantages. 

With  regard  to  the  term  "  spondylitis  deformans,"'  it  would  be  assumed, 
from  what  has  just  been  said,  that  it  referred  to  an  inflammation  of  the  ver- 
tel>ral  bones  leading  to  deformity.  It  would  be  a  synonym  therefore  for  such 
an  affection  as  Pott's  disease.  But  by  the  aid  of  that  mysterious  ]»ower  that 
ap]iears  to  influence  the  selection  of  scientific  terms,  the  title  spondylitis 
deformans  has  been  applied  to  one  definite  disease,  viz.,  chronic  rheumatic 

'  Treatise  on  (Jrthupjedic  tfai<;i.Ty,  page  100.     LdiuIoii,  ISSl. 
\()\..   W. — ")8 
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arthritis  of  tlio  \iTt('l)ral  articulations,  Tlicrc  arc  not  many  who  would 
allow  this  disease  to  be  ranked  witli  simple  intlaiiiniatioiis ;  and  even  if  it 
were  an  intlaniniatory  ehangc,  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  essentially  a  clian<;e 
involving  the  bones.  Still  the  term  lias  been  acee])ted,  and  very  generally 
accepted,  and,  as  has  occurred  before,  scientific  accuracy  must  give  way  to 
custom. 

Si)ni((/i//it(S  deformans,  then,  is  the  term  used  to  den(jte  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis  of  the  vertebral  column.  An  account  of  the  general  patlKjlotry  and 
symptoms  of  this  disease  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  l)iseases  of  the  Joints.' 

Etiology. — This  disease  is  met  with  usually  in  later  middle  and  advanced 
life,  and  slight  grades  of  the  disease  arc  of  much  more  common  occur- 
rence than  is  generally  supposed.  In  the  subjects,  for  example,  brought 
to  the  dissecting-room  of  the  London  Hospital  Medical  College,  I  have  met 
with  many  examples  of  this  vertebral  affection,  and  believe  that  a  slight  de- 
gree of  the  disease  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  the  cyphosis  of  old  age. 
Spondylitis  deformans  is  sometimes  met  with  at  an  earlier  period  of  life.  I)r. 
Allen  Sturge^  records  a  severe  case  in  a  man  aged  26,  and  states  that  Eulen- 
berg  has  met  with  a  typical  instance  of  the  disease  in  a  patient  aged  12 
years.  Dr.  Todd  also  mentions  the  case  of  a  young  girl  who  had  chronic 
rheumatism  of  all  her  joints,  and  anchylosis  of  the  spine.  Many  instances 
have  been  recorded  in  patients  about  thirty. 

With  regard  to  sex,  the  affection  is  much  more  commonly  met  with  among 
males  than  among  females.  Occupation  would  apipear  to  have  some  influent-e 
in  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  spondylitis  deformans  being  more  common  in 
those  whose  employment  involves  frequent  stooping  or  arching  of  the  back. 

As  may  be  supposed,  it  is  of  more  common  occurrence  among  the  poor  than 
among  the  well-to-do,  and  its  appearance  may  in  some  cases  be  very  possibly 
influenced  by  exposure  to  cold  and  damp.  In  at  least  the  severe  caaes  ol 
spondylitis,  there  is  a  history  of  rheumatic  tendencies  in  the  patient's  family. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — In  this  disease  the  spine  becomes  curved  and 
rigidly  fixed  in  the  abnormal  position.  Any  part  of  the  column  may  be 
involved,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  the  entire  spine  has  shown  evidence  of 
the  disease.  The  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  are,  however,  the  portions 
most  commonly  affected,  and  next  in  frequency  comes  the  upper  cervical 
region. 

The  pathological  changes  are  identical  with  those  that  indicate  chronic 
rheumatoid  arthritis  in  other  parts,  and  are  marked  in  the  main  by  abvSori>- 
tion  of  the  articular  cartilages,  by  the  outgrowth  of  nodular  masses  of  dense 
bone,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  amount  of  true  or  false  bony  anchy- 
losis. 

Among  the  earliest  changes  in  spondylitis,  is  some  absorption  of  the  inter- 
vertebral disks,  and  the  development  of  osteopliytes  from  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae.  These  osteophytes  are  most  common  at  the  sides  of  the  bodies, 
between  the  edge  of  the  anterior  common  ligament  and  the  transverse  pro- 
cess. They  grow  as  rounded  masses  from  the  contiguous  margins  of  adjacent 
vertebriie,  and,  meeting  opposite  the  middle  of  the  intervertebral  disk,  become 
locked  together,  and  in  time  may  fuse  in  firm,  bony  anchylosis.  In  the  mean 
while  the  disk  between  the  vertebn^  becomes  shrunken,  frial)le,and  of  a  duskier 
color.  In  some  cases  it  may  entirely  disappear,  and  the  vertebn^?  it  oni^e 
served  to  separate  may  then  become  firndy  auchylosed  together.'    In  this  way 

'  See  Arthritis  Deformans,  page  369. 

*  Clinical  Society's  Trans.,  vol.  xii.  page  204.     London,  1S79. 

•  Bouvier  et  liouland,  Diet.  Encyclop.  des  Sc.  M§d.,  art.  Hachis  (dfivi.ations),  CyphosLs. 
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portions  of  the  coluimi  iiiuy  become  converted  into  a  soli<l,  Ixmy  muss.  'I'lic 
lateral  osteophytes  just  alluded  to  may  attain  coiisidcral)Ic  si/c,  an<l  are  (»tten 
singularly  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides.  In  additiijii  to  tliese  outgrowths,  or 
independent  of  them,  irregular,  bony  masses  may  form  in  front  of  the  verte- 
bite,  apparently  in  the  substance  of  the  anterior  common  ligament,  an<I  may 
also  serve  to  bind  contiguous  bones  together.  Such  a  bond  is  iiiore  often 
effected  by  the  locking  of  the  osteoj»hytic  i)rocesses  than  by  their  actual  fusion, 
although  the  latter  condition  is  to  be  met  with. 

With  regard  to  the  articular  processes,  they  become  denuded  of  ctirtilao-c; 
the  bone,  thereby  exposed,  becomes  more  or  less  eburnate<l ;  osseous  masses 
form  about  the  rim  of  the  bone;  and  the  process  may  en<l  in  true  bony  ancliv- 
losis,  or  in  a  lirm  locking  of  the  Joint  by  the  development  of  the  osteophvn** 
masses.  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge'  records  a  case  <»f  i-igid  cyphosis  in  a  man  aired' ^U, 
where  there  was  complete  bony  an<'ljylosis  of  the  articular  [»rocesses  in  tlie 
dorsal  region,  together  with  tirm  union  of  the  corresjionding  laminje  and 
spines  by  means  of  coarse,  new  bone.  The  bodies  in  this  case  were  free  from 
any  osteophytic  growth,  but  were  so  rarefied  and  wasterl  that  the  spine  was 
fractured  after  death  by  the  simple  act  of  [>lacing  the  b(jdy  in  the  coffin. 
Bouvier  and  Bouland,  speaking  of  anchylosed  c-yphosis,  allude  to  the  oc-cur- 
rence  of  this  fusion  of  the  laminte  and  s}iinous  processes,  but  insist,  at  the 
same  time,  upon  its  extreme  rarity .^  In  some  instances  the  costo-vertebral 
joints  are  affected,  and  the  ribs  become  firmly  anchylose<l  to  the  spine.  As  a 
result  of  the  above-mentioned  changes,  the  column  becomes  arched  posteriorly, 
and  a  more  or  less  extensive  cyphosis  is  developed.  This  curve  is  generallv 
quite  regular,  and  its  extent  will,  of  course,  de[>end  upon  tlu'  extent  of  the 
disease. 

I  have  met  with  two  or  three  instances,  in  specimens  obtained  from  the 
dissecting-room,  where  the  cyphosis  was  associated  with  a  certain  amount  of 
lateral  deviation,  the  lateral  curve  being,  like  that  in  the  antero-posterior 
direction,  quite  rigid.  The  fixity  of  the  column  in  its  false  position  is  a  very 
marked  feature  of  the  disease.  The  changes  observed  in  the  bones  themselves 
are  all  usually  most  marked  about  the  summit  or  greatest  concavity  of  the 
curve. 

As  a  result  of  tlw  curvature,  of  the  bone  changes,  of  the  absorption  of  the 
intervertebral  disks,  etc.,  the  entire  column  becomes  diminished  in  height :  and, 
as  a  result  of  its  rigid  condition,  the  muscles  about  the  back  atr(V]»hy,  and 
often  become  very  shrunken.  The  bony  masses  that  are  developed  about  the 
affected  district  may  press  upon  the  nerves,  as  they  issue  from  the  interverte- 
bral foramina,  and  lead  to  a  limited  paralysis;  and,  according  to  Senator,* 
the  spinal  deformity  may  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  cause  compresjsion  or 
irritation  of  the  cord  with  its  attendant  consequences. 

Spondylitis  deformans  in  the  u})per  cervical  region  is  attended  with  like 
changes  in  the  atlo-occipital  and  atlo-axoid  joints.  The  articular  cartilages 
and  t lie  intervertebral  disks  may  become  absorbed,  osteojihytic  ileposits  form 
about  the  rim  of  the  aft'ected  joint-cavities,  and  a  rigid  andiyloais,  that  may 
depend  upon  fusion  of  the  bones  involved,  is  the  common  and  the  final 
result.  In  some  cases,  where  the  axis  is  cons}>icuously  afi'ected,  the  odontoid 
process  may  be  found  irregular  in  outline  and  greatly  enlarired.  Xo  curve  is 
formed  when  the  disease  attacks  this  region,  but  the  joints  liecome  fixed,  and 
the  movements  of  the  head  being  thus  more  or  less  restricted,  a  constniined 
position  is  assumed.  Lastly,  at  least  one  case  has  been  put  on  rc<'ord  of  de- 
generation of  the  cord  following  disease  in  tliis  portion  of  tlie  spine.* 

'  Trans.  Path.  Society,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  2(tl.     London,  1877.  '  Ijk.  «.it. 

'  Zieuissens  C'vclopfedia  of  Medicinp,  voL  xvi.     1877. 

<  E.  Iloft.T.      Deutsches  Anhiv  f.  klin.  M.'d.,  B,\.  xiii.  S.  403.      Is7-1. 
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Symptoms. — 'I'lie  disease  usually  coiiiiuences  with  jtain  in  tlic  liack.  This 
jKiiii  may  Ik-  severe  and  radiating,  and  of  the  eharacter  of  rheninatie  pains. 
In  l)r.  Stui'ge's  ease  tho  onset  of  tin*  pain  was  so  sudden  and  si-vere  as  "to 
take  away  the  patient's  ijreath."  It  will  soon  he  noticed  that  the  hack  is 
becoming  stiti",  and  that  the  patient  has  some  little  dittieulty  in  stooping,  or 
in  moving  the  head.  Tliere  is  no  tenderness  of  the  parts,  nor  is  there  of 
necessity  any  actual  ]>ain  when  movements  of  the  sjiine  are  attemitted  ;  but 
the  stitliiess  is  very  conspicuous  and  irksome,  and  some  "rheumatic  pains"' 
al)out  the  back  may  be  more  or  less  constant.  After  a  jirolongcd  i-cst  the 
eolunm  will  usually  appear  unduly  stiti';  and  on  the  other  liand,  after  exten- 
sive niovcnieuts,  the  baek  may,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  ai»pear 
more  lissome,  and  be  moved  with  less  discomfort.  As  time  goes  on,  tlie 
jtatient  begins  to  lose  his  upright  carriage ;  he  appears  dinunished  in  height, 
acquires  a  constant  stoop,  and  develoj)s  an  antero-jiosterior  curvature  of  the 
sjiine,  with  the  convexity  backwards.  The  cyi)hosis  that  results  from  this 
disease  is  genei-ally  well  marked,  of  regular  outline,  and  often  of  considerable 
extent.  Its  conspieuousness,  moreover,  is  accentuated  by  that  wasting  of  the 
sacro-vertebral  muscles  that  in  time  ensues.  The  curve  may  be  of  such  a 
character  that  the  patient  prefers  to  sup|»ort  himself  with  a  stick  when 
walking  ;  the  abdomen  projects,  and  the  shoulders  appear  often  unduly  pro- 
minent, owing  to  the  scapula?  behig  more  or  less  separated  from  the  chest- 
wall  in  consequence  of  alterations  in  the  thorax.  If  the  upper  cervical  ver- 
tebra? are  involved,  the  movements  of  the  head  become  limited  to  a  variable 
extent,  the  chin  is  poked  forwards,  and  that  constrained  position  is  assumed 
which  is  familiar  in  cases  of  disease  about  the  sunnnit  of  the  eolunm.  The 
rigidity  of  the  spine,  when  the  malady  is  well  developed,  is  usually  very 
marked,  and  may  be  absolute. 

The  thorax  becomes  more  or  less  rigid,  and  may  assume  the  defonnity 
detailed  in  the  paragraphs  on  "  cyphosis.''  The  fixity  of  the  ribs  may  depend 
not  only  upon  the  alteration  in  the  dorsal  spine,  or  the  formation  of  osteo- 
phytes about  the  costo-\"ertebral  joints,  ]jut  upon  actual  anchylosis  of  those 
joints.  In  the  lattei*  instance  the  breathing  is  entirely  abdominal,  as  it  was 
in  the  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Hilton  Tagge,  and  alluded  to  above. 

In  spondylitis  deformans  there  are  usually  evidences  of  chronic  rheumatoid 
arthritis  in  some  other  part  or  parts  of  the  body. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies.  Its  course  is  always  chronic,  and  is 
to  be  estimated  b}'  years.  The  lighter  grades  of  the  disease  have  probaljly 
little  ettect  in  shortening  the  patient's  life,  and,  as  is  well  known,  a  good 
old  age  maybe  attained  by  those  whose  backs  have  been  stiff  and  painful, 
and  bent,  for  a  good  number  of  years.  When  the  disease  occui*s  in  early  or 
in  middle  life,  the  prognosis  is  by  no  means  as  favorable.  Life  may  be  con- 
siderably curtailed  by  the  malady,  and  indeed,  if  it  assume  by  any  means  a 
severe  form,  death  usually  results  in  a  comparatively  few  years. 

As  regards  trcahncnt,  it  can  only  be  asserted  that  the  condition  is  incurable, 
and  that  neither  local  nor  general  measures  are  of  any  permanent  or  substan- 
tial value.  Some  relief  may  be  given  by  the  treatment,  suili  as  it  is,  that  is 
usually  advised  in  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  and  au  account  of  which  will 
be  found  elsewhere.^ 

Cakiks  anu  Xecrosis. 

Caries  and  necrosis  arc  both  of  common  occurrence  in  the  spinal  column: 
but  the  former  is,  ot"  the  two,  intiiiitely  the  more  frequent.    The  large  amount 

*  See  page  375. 
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of  caiiccllons  tissno  tliut  cntiTs  into  the  composition  ol"  tlio  vt-rtebni',  will 
ex[)lain  the  greater  tendency  of  tlie  eolunm  to  caries,  and  for  tlic  same  rea- 
son it  follows  that  tlie  hodies  are  tlie  usual  [tarts  attacked  hy  the  malady. 
Xecrosis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  posterior  segnients  of 
the  spine,  and  when  occurring  in  the  anterior  jtortions  of  the  column  usually 
implicates  Huch  partd  as  contain  much  compact  tissue,  and  therefore  princi- 
pally involves  tho  first  and  second  cervical  vertehj-np. 

The  matter  of  farics  is  fully  discussed  in  the  sections  on  Pott's  disease  and 
J)isease  of  the  Atlo-axoid  region. 

The  princi[>al  and  most  fre([uent  cxam[»les  of  necrosis  of  the  sj»ine  are  also 
detailed  in  those  sections  ;  and  it  only  remains  here  to  allude  to  such  ctises  of 
necrosis  of  the  eolunm  as  cannot  he  well  referred  to  either  of  these  clinical 
divisions.  These  cases  are  hut  few  in  number,  and  are  due  probably  in  all 
instances  to  injury.  Thus  I  have  seen  necrosis  of  several  of  the  dorsul  spines 
follow  upon  a  severe  laceration  of  the  back,  that  had  exposed  and  injured 
those  processes. 

A  like  necrosis  has  followed  upon  certain  fractures  ami  tlislocations  of  the 
spine  attended  with  crushing  and  comminution  of  the  bones. 

Mr.  Bickersteth  records  a  remarkable  case  of  a  man,  aged  twcnty-tw^o,  who 
was  shot  in  the  neck.  The  lesion  involved  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  verto- 
bne.  After  an  interval  of  some  months  he  became  the  subject  of  dyspluiiria 
and  paralysis  of  both  arms.  The  wound  was  open,  and  there  was  intense 
inflammation  of  the  pharynx.  He  ultimately  expectorated  tw^o  small  pieces 
of  bone,  and  a  dense  mass  of  tissue  that  was  discovered  to  be  an  interver- 
tebral flbro-cartilage.  A  perfect  recovery  followed,  although  some  stifliiess 
of  the  neck  persisted.* 


Intervertebral  Arthritis. 

This  term  obviously  implies  inflammation  of  the  joints  between  the  ver- 
tebric,  and  includes  not  only  arthritis  of  the  true  j(»ints  between  the  articular 
processes,  but  also  inflammatory  affections  of  the  intervertebral  disks.  The 
term  is  too  general,  and  too  wide  in  its  application  to  be  of  use  in  any  trea- 
tise that  is  founded  upon  a  clinical  rather  than  a  pathological  basis.  It  might 
be  of  great  advantage  in  the  light  of  pure  i)atholoi^y— to  consider  all  forms 
of  vertebral  arthritis  under  one  common  heading — -out  such  an  arningement 
would  tend  to  confuse  well-marked  and  familiar  clinical  outlines,  and  would 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  commonly  accepted  notions  of  the  varieties  of  ver- 
tebral disease. 

The  intervertebral  joints  that  are  the  most  commoidy  involved  are  those 
between  the  axis  and  betw'een  the  latter  bone  and  the  occiput.  These  aflec- 
tions  are  fully  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Alto-axoid  Region. 
A  special  form  of  intervertebral  arthritis  is  considered  under  the  heading 
Spondylitis  1  )etormans. 

The  principal  and  most  common,  inflammatory,  or  destructive  processes  in 
the  intervertebral  disks,  are  considered  in  the  section  on  Pott's  Disease,  and 
it  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  this  place  to  do  no  more  than  call  attention  to 
some  rare  aspects  of  intervertebral  arthritis  that  cannot  be  included  under 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  headings.  These  examples  of  the  disease  are 
twofold:  (1)  Arthritis  of  the  true  joints  of  the  sj)inal  column  followint;  upon 
injury,  and  (2)  i-ertain  peculiar  cases  of  i»erforation  (»f  an  intervertebi-al  disk. 

(1)  The  vertebral  lolunm  is  frequently  the  seat  of  concussions  and  sjirains. 

'  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  vol.  i.  1SG2,  page  til4. 
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TIksc  injuries  iMMst  involvi' to  some  extent  :il  least  tin-  joints  tliat  connect 
the  various  vertebne  toi^etlier.  If  tlie  more  suitei-licial  joints  of  tlie  Ijody  are 
exposed  to  sprain  or  eontnsion,  tliey  connnonly  enouo;li  become  the  neat  of 
synovitis,  and  there  is  not]iin<;  in  tlic  structure  of  the  joints  between  tlie 
aVtieular  processes  of  two  vertebne  that  exempts  them  from  a  like  conse- 
(pience.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  simple  synovitis  of  certain  of  the  synovial 
joints  of  the  spine,  is  common  after  sjirains  and  contusions  of  the  back,  and 
that  such  a  condition  can  prol)ably  explain  the  long-continued  pain  and  stiff- 
ness that  often  persist  after  such  injuries,  and  that  are  usually  so  very  well 
localized.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  synovitis  is  different  from 
other  forms  of  synovitis.  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic;  and  it  may  end  in  reso- 
lution or  pass  to  suppuration.  I  am  aware  of  no  actual  demonstration  of 
simple  synovitis  of  the  vertebral  joints ;  but  many  cases  have  been  recorded 
of  su|)purative  synovitis  of  these  joints  that  has  followed  upon  sprains  and 
like  lesions.  The  main  symptoms  arc  long-continued,  local  pain,  and  rigidity 
from  the  ])ainfulness  of  movement  and  some  amount  of  muscular  contraction. 
I  am  well  aware  that  tliese  symptoms  ma}'  occur  in  cases  where  the  nmscles 
only  are  lacerated  or  contused,  and  perhaps  the  ligamentous  structures  torn, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  disprove  the  suggestion  that  in  some  instances  these 
symptoms  may  be  due  to  intervertebral  synovitis.  Shaw  states  that  not  only 
may  this  synovitis  of  the  joints  between  the  articular  processes  go  on  to  sup- 
j)uration,  but  the  purulent  collection  thus  formed  may  cause  limited  paralysis 
by  pressure  upon  the  nerves  as  they  issue  from  their  respective  foramina. 
^Moreover,  the  joint-abscess  may  burst  into  the  spinal  canal  and  lead  to  para- 
plegia and  death.' 

(2)  Dr.  John  Ogle  has  placed  on  i*ecord  two  remarkable  cases  of  peculiar 
perforation  of  an  intervertebral  fibro-cartilao;e  that  in  each  instance  led  to 
death  from  im})lication  of  the  medulla  spinalis. 

The  first  case  occurred  in  a  man  aged  50,  who  had  presented  no  distinct 
evidence  of  spinal  mischief  until  one  day,  while  at  bis  meals,  a  piece  of  a 
mutton  bone  became  impacted  in  his  gullet.  This  was  easily  disgorged,  but 
the  act  was  immcdiatelj'  followed  by  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  during  which 
much  pus  was  brought  up.  lie  experienced  also  much  pain  in  the  neck.  In 
process  of  time  he  became  paralyzed — first  in  the  upper  and  then  in  the 
lower  extremities — and  gradually  sank,  sensation  having  become  impaired, 
some  few  diiys  before  death.  At  the  autopsy,  a  hole  was  found  in  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  gullet,  that  led  directly  to  a  perforation  in  the  fibro-car- 
tilage  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebra).  The  iierforation  pre- 
sented an  ulcerated  appearance,  and  had  gone  right  through  the  disk,  and  so 
opened  into  the  spinal  canal.     The  cord  and  its  meninges  were  inflamed.^ 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  aged  fifty-two,  who  suffered  from 
})Ost-pharyngeal  inflammation  connected  with  some  slight  erosion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  bodies  of  certain  cervical  vei'tebne.  She  died  from  sjjinal  arach- 
nitis, and  the  post-mortem  examination  revealed  a  i)erforation  in  one  of  the 
cervical  fibro-cartilages,  that  had  extended  back  and  opened  into  the  spinal 
eanal.^ 


Pott's  Disease  of  the  Spine. 

Nomenclature. — There  is  a  well-known  affection  of  the  vertebral  column 
that  is  most  common  in  the  young,  and  that  is  marked  by  certain  very  defi- 

'   lluhues's  System  of  Surgery,  2(1  ed.,  vol.  ii.  pagi'  3(!7. 

*  Path.  Soc.  Traus.,  vol.  iv.  1853,  page  27.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  xv.  18G3,  page  1. 
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nite,  general  features.  The  sidiie  becomes  rigid  and  tends  to  develop  an  angular 
detbrniity,  an  abscess  with  some  peculiarities  may  form,  }»ai-aplegia  may 
ensue,  and,  after  death,  the  anterior  segments  of  the  cohnmi  will  be  found 
more  or  less  extensi\-ely  damaged  by  a  destructive  process.  \'arious  names 
have  been  given  to  this  disease,  and  some  i'Xplanation  may  be  otfered  as  to 
why  the  particular  name  that  is  adopted  here  lias  been  selected.  Among  the 
terms  applied  to,  or  associated  with,  this  malady,  may  be  mentioned  caries 
of  the  spine,  vertebral  tuberculosis  (Xelaton),  vertebral  arthritis  (Kipoll), 
osteitis  of  the  spine,  angular  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  Pott's  disease. 

The  term  "Caries  of  the  spine"  is  very  delinitc,  but  its  very  jircciseness  is 
an  objection  to  its  use  in  the  present  instance.  The  morbid  process  in  this 
malady  is  indeed,  in  the  vast  majority  of  all  eases,  a  caries  of  the  bone,  but 
at  the  same  time  cases  are  recorded  where  the  bone  has  been  exempt  and  the 
disease  has  been  limited  to  the  intervertebral  iibrooartilages.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  can  by  no  means  be  said  that  all  cases  of  vertebral  caries  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  general  symptoms  above  mentioned,  so  that,  if  the  clinical 
entity  of  the  "Pott's  disease"  is  to  be  maintained,  the  term  now  criticized  is 
both  too  narrow  and  too  wide.  The  terms  "'  vertebral  tuberculosl-*"  and 
"vertebral  arthritis"  are  to  be  discarded,  inasmuch  as  they  commit  the  user 
to  certain  very  definite  and  limited  views,  in  the  one  case  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  morbid  process,  and  in  the  other  as  to  its  primary  seat.  The  term 
"osteitis  of  the  spine,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  indefinite  to  exjiress  the 
peculiar  clinical  attributes  of  the  present  aftection.  Infiammation  is  C(jmmon 
enough  in  the  bones  of  the  column,  but  it  is  only  in  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  instances  that  that  process  leads  to  the  definite  disease  known  by 
many  as  Pott's  disease.  It  would  certainly  be  no  gain  to  clinical  surgery 
to  forcibly  associate  this  disease  with  such  other  forms  of  osteitis  of  the 
s[»ine  as  necrosis  of  the  spinous  processes  after  injury,  or  inflammation  of  the 
odontoid  body.  The  common  and  much  used  term  "  angular  curvature"  is 
open  to  the  gravest  objections.  In  the  first  place,  the  term  is  in  itself  ridicu- 
lous, involving,  as  it  does,  an  obvious  contradiction.  An  angular  curve  nnist, 
from  a  geometrical  point  of  view,  be  classed  with  a  square  circle,  or  a  round 
triangle.  Then,  again,  the  angular  deformity  is  but  one  symptom  of  the 
disease,  and  that  symptom,  be  it  noted,  not  of  necessity  a  constant  one. 
Moreover,  unwholesome  ideas  as  to  the  treatment  of  tlie  disease  may  be  jter- 
petuated  by  the  prominence  thus  given  to  an  important  but  isolated  synqv 
tom.  Finally,  I  would  urge  the  use  of  the  term  "  Pott's  disease"  ujion  these 
grounds.  The  meaning  of  the  expression  is  well  known,  and  its  clinical 
associations  are  familiar.  The  terra  is  extensively  employed,  not  only  in 
England  and  America,  but  especially  on  the  Continent.  In  France,  indeed, 
the  title  "  mal  de  Pott"  is  the  generally  accepted  name  for  this  mabuly. 
Then,  again,  the  term  commits  the  user  to  no  particular  pathological  opinion, 
and  may  be  used  by  men  holding  the  most  oi>}K)sed  views  in  jtathology,  to 
express  the  same  association  of  clinical  features.  Lastly,  the  term  serves  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  a  man  who  well  deserves  the  honor,  and  who  was  the 
first  to  remove  this  disorder  of  the  spine  from  the  region  of  a  confused  igno- 
rance, and  from  the  especial  province  of  the  quacks. 

Etiology. — A^fc. — Pott's  disease  may  occur  at  almost  any  pericxi  of  life. 
It  has  been  met  with  in  infants  in  arms,  and  in  i)atients  tar  advancetl  in  yeai-s. 
Bryant,'  indeed,  details  an  instance  where  the  disease  attacked  a  tatus  in 
utero.  The  specimen  is  preserved  in  CTuy's  Hospital  Museum,  antl  shows 
"the  bodies  of  three  or  four  of  the  dorsal  vert  ebiw     ....     clearly  fused 

'  Mauual  for  the  Tractice  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.,  2<l  ed.,  p.  278. 
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together  from  disease,  giving  rise  to  angular  curvature."'  Cases,  however,  of 
J'ott's  disease  at  these  extreme  periods  of  life  ai-e  exceedingly  rare.  The 
malady  is  usually  met  with  between  early  childhood  and  adolescence,  and  in 
the  great  majority  of  all  cases  the  disease  commences  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  ten  years.  Instances  are  met  Avith  of  the  disease  commencing  in  adults, 
but  such  instances  are  eomi)aratively  few,  and  the  onset  of  J'ott's  disease  in 
j)atients  j)ast  middle  life  is  very  rare.  This  affection  is  indeed  essentially'  a 
disease  of  childhood. 

iSex. — Sex  appears  to  have  little  or  no  influence  in  the  etiology  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  has  been  asserted  by  many — and  especially  by  those  who  urge  a 
traumatic  origin  for  l*ott's  disease — that  it  is  more  common  in  male  than  in 
female  children.  My  own  observation  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is 
equally  common  in  the  two  sexes,  but  ^Mr.  Fisher's'  statistics  show  a  greater 
number  of  cases  among  females.  These  statistics  are  probably  the  most  valu- 
able that  have  been  published.  Of  500  eases  of  angular  deformity  treated  at 
the  Xational  Orthopiedic  Hospital,  261  were  in  females  and  239  in  males. 
Allowing  for  the  preponderance  of  females  over  males  in  the  general  popula- 
tion, these  figures  would  make  it  appear  that  the  disease  is,  perhaps,  equally 
common  in  the  two  sexes,  and  would  at  least  correct  the  assertion  that  the 
malady  particularly  affects  boys. 

Constitutional  Condition. — Pott's  disease  is  usually  met  with  in  unlicalthy 
children,  and  especially  in  those  who  present  that  phase  of  ill  health  known 
as  scrofula.  It  must  be  confessed  that  on  this  point  there  has  l)een  no  small 
amount  of  dispute,  and  while  some  have  urged  that  ever}'  case  is  directly  due 
to  scrofula,  others  have  maintained  that  that  diathesis  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  production  of  the  disease.  Many  of  these  discrepancies  are  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  various  conceptions  that  are  held  as  to  the  nature  of  struma. 
Those  who  expect  every  patient  with  Pott's  disease  to  present  a  certain  I'hy- 
siognomy,  v/ill  certainly  be  disappointed,  as  will  also  those  who  may  exi)ect 
every  such  patient  to  present  glandidar  disease,  or  to  come  of  a  decidedly 
"  tubercular"  stock,  or  to  finall}'  die  of  some  tubercular  malady.  Scrofula,  as 
I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  in  a  recent  work  on  the  subject,^  is  rather  a  ten- 
dency to  a  peculiar  form  of  chronic  inflammation.  Of  the  character  of  this 
inflammation  I  will  speak  suljsequently.  The  diathesis  is  rather  to  be  esti- 
mated by  certain  morbid  tendencies  in  the  tissues,  than  by  an}'  peculiarity  of 
feature  or  descent.  In  support  of  the  assertion  that  Jingular  deformity  is  most 
usually  met  with  in  the  strumous,  I  would  draw  attention  to  these  facts.  In 
a  great  number  of  instances,  the  patient's  immediate  relations  are  the  subjects 
of  acknowledged  scrofulous  disease.  In  many  instances  there  is  a  history'  of 
phthisis  or  of  tuberculosis  in  the  family.  The  patient  often  exhibits  some 
other  evidence  of  a  strumous  habit.  This  may  be  seen  by  a  tendency  to 
chronic  catarrhs,  by  the  occurrence  possibly  of  certain  skin  affections,  or  In*  a 
disposition,  it  may  be,  to  certain  glandular  enlargements.  In  not  a  few  in- 
stances I  have  notes  of  cases  where  the  spinal  disease  was  cotemporary  with, 
or  preceded  or  followed  ])y,  some  such  gross,  strumous  ailment  as  "white  swell- 
ings" of  a  joint,  or  caries,  or  necrosis  of  some  bone.  Lastly,  as  I  shall  point 
out  when  dealing  with  the  })athology  of  this  disease,  the  morbid  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  vertebrse  are  very  often  identical  with  changes  occurring 
in  acknowledged  scrofulous  disorders.  Some  authoi's  have  objected  to  Pott's 
disease  being  classed  among  strumous  affections,  because  many  of  those  who 
sufl'er  from  the  disease  do  not  present  at  the  same  time  great  glandular  swell- 

'  Essays  on  the  Treatment  of  Deformities  of  tlie  Body,  p.  11.     London,  1S79, 
*  Scrofnla   and    its  (iland  Diseases.     London,  1882.     See  also   my  article  on  "  Scrofula,'"  in 
Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  M  ed.     London,  1882. 
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ings,  or  other  strumous  iimlady.  A  lew  do  slunv  llicse  (joiujirK-atioii.s,  wliilu 
tlic  majority  do  not ;  and  the  condition  of  these  latter  is,  I  think,  to  be  ex- 
phiincd  by  that  antagonism  that  appears  to,  exist  between  the  various  stru- 
mous disorders,  and  that  does  not  tavor  the  apiiearanec  upon  the  same 
patient,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  more  than  one  gross  manifestation  of  tlie 
disease.  In  the  book  Just  aUudcd  to,  I  have  <.'ndeavore<l  to  fully  <lemonstrat(' 
this  antagonism.  While  then,  I  would  not  ff)r  one  moment  insist  tliat  all  the 
victims  of  Pott's  disease  are  of  necessity  scrofulous,  I  woukl  urge  that  tiic 
majority  of  such  patients  present  reasonable  evidences  of  this  diathesis.  I 
liave,  for  example,  met  with  several  instances  of  this  spinc-atfcrtion  in  chil- 
dren who  have  ai)peared  in  perfect  health  as  regards  their  ^^cneral  condition, 
and  who  have  moreover  presented  no  sus[)icion  of  struma  m  their  families; 
but  such  instances  are  exceptional.  Lastly,  1  believe  it  will  be  verv  gene- 
rally allowed  that  Pott's  disease  is  more  common  among  the  poor  thairamong 
the  ricli,  or  well  to  do,  and  that  it  is  most  common  in  association  with  those 
general  conditions  which  are  the  most  favorable  to  the  production  of  struma. 
Some  few  writers  have  maintained  that  angular  deformity  may  be  due  to 
rheumatism  or  gout,  but  there  would  ai)pear  to  be  little  or  no  foundation  for 
this  statement.  On  still  scantier  grounds  has  masturbation  being  assigned  as 
a  cause  of  this  disease.^ 

Injury. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  injury  beai^san  imjiortant  part  in  the 
etiology  of  Pott's  malady.    In  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  attacks  children 
who  are  apparently  in  robust  health,  and  who  i»resent  no  constitutional  taint 
of  any  kind,  I  believe  that  an  injury  is  to  be  assigned  as  the  actual  cause  of 
the  mischief  in  the  spine.    In  those  cases,  moreover,  in  adults  who  appear  to 
be  in  all  other  respects  in  perfect  health,  a  history  of  injury,  distinct  and 
grave,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  absent.    The  frequency  with  whiih  the  disease  would 
appear  to  commence  about  the  Junction  of  a  vertebra  with  its  interarticular 
iibro-cartilage,  supports  the  theory  of  an  injury  as  an  essential  cause.     For  it 
is  well  known  that  the  point  of  junction  of  a  rigid  with  an  elastic  segment  of 
a  column  is  a  point  of  weakness.     Allowing,  then,  that  an  injury  is,  in  certain 
cases,  an  essential  cause  of  angular  deformity,  I  doul)t  if  the  majority  of  sur- 
geons would  go  further,  and  assert  with  Dr.  ►Sayre  that  this  disease  "is  almost 
always,  if  not  always,  produced   through  some  injury  to  the  bone  or  car- 
tilage."*   There  must  be  very  few  children  who  reach  the  age  of  ten  yeai-s 
without  having  met  with  some  accident,  trifling  although  it  may  be,  in 
which  the  back  has  been,  directly  or  indirecth',  involved.    .Vny  incpiirer  who 
starts  with  a  bias  in  favor  of  nijury  as  an  essential  cause  of  J'ott's  disease, 
will  not  lack  material  to  support  his  opmion.     The  only  question  is  as  to  the 
value  of  that  material.     Of  how  many  children  at  the  age  of  ten,  could  it  n<»t 
Vje  probably  said  that  "so  many  months  ago  it  fell  and  hurt  its  back,"  or 
*'  had  a  bad  tumble,"  or  "  had  something  strike  it  in  the  back?''    Those  who 
maintain  the  importance  of  injury  in  this  disease,  nmst  also  accept  the  onus 
of  exi)laining  why  Pott's  disease  is  not  more  common  than  it  is,  and  why  a 
given  injury  will  jiroduco  the  malady  in  one  child,  while  it  has  no  permanent 
effect  upon  another.     In  scrofulous  children,  in  children  already  predisposed 
by  heredity  or  acquired  defects  to  certain  phases  ot  chronic  intiannnation,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  a  very  slight  lesion  may  excite  a  carious  action  in 
the  vertebne.      Whether  such  a  lesion  is  essential,  or  not,  it  is  dilKcult  to  say, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  prove.    There  is  the  further  (piestion  as  to  whether 
this  lesion   must  of  necessity  be '' an  injury"  in  the  usual    meaning  of  that 
word,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  caused  by  umUu'  use  v^  tlu-  part,  by  disjux)- 

'  See,  for  example,  South's  edition  of  Clielius's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  page  280. 
*  Spinal  Disease  ami  Spinal  Curvature,  p.  2.     London,  1877. 
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jMtrt  ion  betweoi  tlit-  streiii!;tli  of  the  column  and  tlie  weight  it  maintains,  or  hy 
uiidiK'  pressure  exercised  ni>on  some  esjK'cial  jtart  of  the  vertebral  segments, 
liiistlv,  if  traumatism  were  so  essential  a  icaturc  in  J'ott's  disease,  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  some  derinite  relation  should  exist,  other  things 
being  equal,  between  the  injury  and  the  consequent  disease.  But  no  such 
ivlation  exists.  A  severe,  extensive,  and  acute  form  of  spinal  caries  may 
occur  with  the  absence  of  a  history  of  any  detinite  lesion,  while,  on  the  other 
liand,  a  severe  injury  to  the  back  may  be  attended  with  no  ill  results  other 
than  those  immediately  connected  with  the  accident. 

Considered  generally,  the  etiology  of  Pott's  malady  bears  a  very  striking 
resemblance  to  the  etiology  of  "•  white  swelling,''  or  strumous  joint  disease, 
and  there  is  an  almost  complete  identity  between  the  various  opinions  that 
have  been  advanced  as  to  the  causes  of  the  two  complaints. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  morbid  change  that  constitutes  the  essential 
feature  of  Pott's  disease  is,  with  some  slio:ht  reservation,  a  caries  or  molecular 
disintegration  of  the  vertebral  bodies.  This  change  may  attack  any  part  of 
the  column,  but  is  more  commonly  met  wdtli  in  the  lower  doi-sal  region  than 
elsewhere.  In  some  rare  cases,  two  distant  parts  of  the  spine  may  be  involved 
at  the  same  time,  or  may  be  attacked  independently  at  different  periods.  An 
example  of  this  latter  circumstance  is  recorded  by  Shaw.^  Although  the 
disease  may  be  limited  to  a  single  vertebra,  such  an  occurrence  is  rare,  and  in 
most  instances  many  of  these  bones  are  involved,  and  often  in  very  varying 
degrees.  Bryant''  reports  a  case  where  no  less  than  twelve  vertebrae  were  in- 
volved. The  morbid  process  nearly  always  commences  in  the  bone ;  it  may, 
however,  commence  in  an  intervertebral  fibro-cartilage,  and  there  are  some 
who  assert  that  the  earliest  change  may  take  place  in  the  periosteum,  or  in 
the  spinal  ligaments.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  positive  evidence  to 
BU]>port  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  this  disease  from  the  two  last-named 
structures. 

The  whole  pathological  process  in  Potrt's  disease  may  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  periods  or  i)ljases  :  first,  the  period  of  destruction  or  softening  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  period  of  repair.  The  changes  themselves  can  be  best  con- 
sidered (1)  as  they  aliect  the  bone,  and  (2)  as  they  ali'ect  the  intervertebral 
cartilage. 

I.  Period  of  Destruction  or  Softening.^ — (1)  Changes  m  the  Bones. — These 
chano-es  consist  in  a  caries  that  has  some  few  peculiarities.  The  morbid 
action  is  sinfi^ularly  limited  to  the  anterior  segments  or  bodies  of  the  vertebr<\\ 
The  body  may  be  extensively  and  even  entirely  destroyed,  yet  will  the  morbid 
action  have  little  or  uo  tendency  to  extend  to  the  posterior  segment  of  the 
bone,  to  the  laminae,  the  pedicles,  and  the  various  processes;  seldom,  indeed, 
does  it  extend  as  far  posteriorly  as  the  articular  processes  and  intervertebral 
joints,  although,  as  a  somewhat  rare  occurrence,  these  parts  of  the  bone  may 
be  involved.  "  The  disease  may  commence  in  any  part  of  the  body  of  the 
vertebra,  or  at  several  i)arts  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Most  usually  the 
earliest  changes  would  api>ear  to  be  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  bone,  not 
far  from  the  anterior  surfai-e.  Another  common  spot  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  is  that  part  of  the  body  of  a  vertel)ra  nearest  to  the  inter- 
vertebral disk.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  part  of  the  centrum  is  an 
epi}'hysis,  and  the  disease  would  ai>pear  in  many  cases  to  begin  as  an  epiphy- 

*  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iv.  p.  112.     Loudon,  1870. 

*  Manual  for  the  l'ra<,-tice  of  Surgery, vol.  i.  p.  277. 

*  After  describing  the  process  as  it  affeets  the  bones  and  cartilages  it  will  be  well  to  include 
under  this  heading  an  account  of  the  "  deformity  "  and  the  "  abscess.'" 
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8itis,  as  it  is  called.  Certain  it  is,  that  for  soiiic  time  the  mischiof  may  miiaiii 
limitctl  to  that  portion  of  the  bone  which  correspundb  to  the  c|»ii»liysirt.  FoUin 
anil  J>uplay  state  that  the  earliest  change  in  Pott's  disease  is  often  to  be  noticed 
about  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  near  its  iunction  with  the  jK;dicles;  and 
other  observers  have  cited  the  centre  of  the  bone  as  a  frcviuent  8j)Ot  for  the 
commencement  of  the  disease. 

The  change  itself  would  be  described,  in  the  language  of  the  text-books,  an 
an  usfiy'ds  interna,  or  as  a  caries  fiiiiijoi<i,  and,  very  briefly,  the  following  are  the 
alterations  that  are  to  be  noted  in  the  jiart:  A  certain  area  in  the  cancellous 
substance  of  a  vertebral  body  becomes  congested,  and  all  the  spaces  in  the 
bone  become  engorged  with  blood.  Into  the  immediate  cause  of  this  liniited 
congestion  we  cannot  now  enter.  This  vaseular  <listurbance  is  soon  followed 
by  grosser  changes,  which  consist,  in  the  main,  of  two  distinct  procasses — a 
softening  and  breaking  down  of  the  bone  structure,  and  a  develojtment  of 
certain  fungous  granulations.  To  properly  api)reeiate  these  changes,  it  is 
needful  to  recall  to  mind  the  fact  that  two  elements  enter  into  the  formation 
of  bone,  viz.,  inorganic  matter  and  an  organic  matrix.  The  relation  which  these 
two  elements  bear  to  one  another  may  be  comjtared  to  the  relation  that  exists 
between  the  plaster  and  the  laths  in  a  latli-and-plaster  wall.  Just  as  the 
laths  support  or  hold  together  the  }tlaster,  st>  docs  the  organic  matrix  of  bone 
serve  to  support  the  inorganic  elements  or  lime-salts.  Now,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  morbid  process  in  indammation  of  bone  must  be  limited  to  the 
organic  matter  of  the  aft'ected  tissue,  and  that  the  inorganic  material  can  take 
none  but  a  purely  passive  part  in  any  pathological  change.  Inllammation, 
to  s})eak  roughly  and  generally,  has  a  tendeniy,  in  the  tirst  jdace,  to  soften 
the  tissue  that  it  invades.  When  inHammation  attacks  bone — or,  rather,  when 
it  attacks  the  organic  matter  of  a  bone — it  softens  that  material,  and  one  might 
almost  say  that  it  dissolves  it.  The  result  of  such  a  change  is,  that  the  matrix 
is  no  longer  able  to  support  the  inorganic  elements,  and  the  structure  crumbles 
down,  just  as  would  a  lath-and-j)laster  wall  if  it  were  possible  by  .some  i»ro- 
cess  to  dissolve  out  the  laths  without  seriously  disturbing  the  jdaster.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  softening  and  disintegrating  change  is  no  mere 
chemical  i)rocess,  but  is  brought  about  by  active  changes  in  the  part  itself, 
and  in  the  bloodvessels  that  are  concerned  in  its  nutrition. 

Into  the  minute  features  of  the  i)rocess,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter. 
Suffice  it  to  sa}'  that  the  partition  walls  between  neighboring  cancellous 
spaces  are  broken  down,  and  that  one  large  and  irregular  space  results  from  the 
fusion  of  several  small  ones.  Thus,  the  bone  becomes  lighter  and  more  sponiry, 
more  cancellous  api)arently  in  its  structure,  and  moix;  iViable  undoubtedly  to 
the  touch.  These  bony  spaces  are  by  no  means  empty,  nor  have  they  for  con- 
tents but  the  debris  that  has  resulted  from  neighboring:;  disintegration.  Ou 
the  contrary,  they  are  occupied  by  a  "fungous"  granulation-tissue  that  has 
])een  derived  jtartly  from  the  altered  cell-elements  of  the  bone,  and  jtartly 
from  an  exudation  provided  l)y  the  bloodvessels  in  the  area  of  disease.  The 
"  fungous"  character  of  these  granulations  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  api»arent 
until  there  is  such  a  loss  of  parts  that  they  iinil  themselves  projecting  from  a 
free  surface.  These  granulations  arc  very  intimately  connected  with  the  dis- 
integration of  the  bone.  Indeed,  they  a]»pear  to  i)cnclrate  the  i>art.s  and 
carry  destruction  in  their  wake.  It  is  by  them  that  the  jirocess  spreads,  and 
it  is  to  them  that  the  pathologist  has  turned  for  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the 
entire  process.  When  the  disease  reaches  the  }>eriosteum,  the  gnmulations  are 
described  by  Lannelongue-as  perforating  that  membrane,  and  as  piercing  it.ius 
it  were,  often  at  many  i>oints.  The  periosteum,  readily  altered,  would  lH^<-ome 
a  i»art  of  this  granulation-material,  and  wt)uld  in  time  be  destroyed,  as  tlie 
bone  had  been  destroved.     Thus  would  the  bone  be  bai*cd  and  an  erosion  iu 
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its  siihstanec  be  exposed,  or  a  deepci-  cavity  in  its  interior  be  made  manitcst. 
SiK'li  are  the  main  features  of  tins  caries  fuiigosa.  Tin'  miscliief  most  usually 
would  appear  to  commence  at  some  little  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  b(»ne, 
but  in  certain  instances  the  layer  of  compact  bone  next  to  the  }>eriosteum 
has  beeu  credited  with  exhibiting  the  earliest  evidences  of  disease.  Tos- 
sibly — as  above  remarked — the  mischief  may  sometimes  commence  in  the 
periosteum. 

The  gross  and  visible  result  of  the  carious  change,  however,  is  this  :  Irregu- 
lar cavities  are  formed  in  tluAliseased  vertebral  bodies,  '{'here  may  be  several 
cavities  in  the  same  centrum,  or  one  oidy,  and  the  situation  of  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance may  vary  considerably.  If  the  cavity  forms  deep  down  in  the  bony 
substance,  it  may  continue  to  increase  until  nearly  all  the  cancellous  portions 
of  the  body  are  destroyed,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  outer  shell  of  com}iact 
bone.  This  probably  soon  gives  way,  and  the  cavity  opens  upon  the  surface. 
In  other  cases  the  destructive  action  may  early  make  its  Avay  towards  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  and  lead  to  an  excavation  in  the  bone  that,  while  com- 
paratively small,  is  yet  deep.  It  is  remarkable  that  tlie  carious  process  tends, 
with  the  very  rarest  possible  exceptions,  to  prt)gress  towards  the  antci-ior  sur- 
face of  the  bone,  and  not  towards  that  surface  that  bounds  the  spinal  canal. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  cavities  and  excavations  will  vary  o-reatly  in 
appearance.  There  may  be  a  cavity  deeply  hidden  in  the  bone.  I'here  ma}' 
be  a  cavity  near  the  surface,  whose  walls  are  formed  partly  by  bone,  partl\' 
by  thickened  periosteum  and  ligament.  In  other  cases  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  bone  is  laid  bare,  and  thus  are  exposed  erosions  varying  in  extent  and 
depth,  or  deeper  and  more  cavernous  losses  of  substance.  As  long  as  tlie 
destructive  process  is  in  any  way  active  or  progressive,  so  long  will  the  Malls 
of  these  cavities  be  lined  by  the  granulation-tissue  just  alluded  to.  The  con- 
tents of  the  cavities  vary  greatly  according  to  the  duration,  and  perhaps 
according  also  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  process.  In  recent  cases  the  con- 
tents may  be  laudable  pus,  or  more  usually  curdy  })us,  made  up  of  a  thinnish 
opaque  fluid,  with  flakes  of  a  denser  matter.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  the  con- 
tained matter  quite  homogeneous.  In  less  recent  cases  the  contents  may  be 
thick  or  creamy,  or  still  further  inspissated  so  as  to  be  caseous  and  flrm.  In 
any  case  there  is  usually  mixed  with  the  matter  some  bon}'  debrU  that  can 
be  felt  like  grit  when  the  contents  of  these  cavities  is  passed  between  the 
finger  and  the  thumb;  and  in  certain  instances  this  debris  may  appear  as 
actual  and  visible  sequestra. 

Lastly,  with  regard  t(^  the  extent  of  the  disease  in  the  vertebral  column, 
regarded  as  a  whole,  the  utmost  diversity  exists.  As  already  remarked,  only 
one  body  may  be  diseased,  although,  as  a  rule,  many  are  attacked.  The 
extent  to  which  the  individual  centra  are  in^•olved  varies  greatly.  There 
may  be  merely  a  small  cavity  or  excavation  in  each  of  the  diseased  vert  el  uw, 
or  several  of  these  bodies  may  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  no  trace  be  left  of 
them  other  than  is  provided  by  the  unilestroyed  posterior  segments.  As 
a  rule,  the  intervertebral  cartilages  are  more  or  less  extensi\-ely  diseased, 
but  cases  are  occasionally  met  with  where  extensive  loss-  of  several  contiguous 
vertebral  bodies  is  associated  with  little  or  no  appreciable  destruction  of  the 
intervening  disks.  In  the  place  of  deep  excavations  in  certain  of  the  bones, 
there  may  be  found  a  superficial  erosion  involving  the  anterior  and  lateral 
surfaces  of  a  number  of  the  bodies,  and  it  is  remarludjle  that  when  such 
erosions  exist  they  are  seldom  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  the  column.  Some 
further  observations  will  be  made  upon  this  subject  in  dealing  with  the 
deformity  that  forms  so  important  a  feature  in  the  disease. 

Before  leaving  the  matter  of  the  osseous  changes,  it  may  be  well  to  brietly 
discuss  the  nature  of  the  proeeas  that  leads  to  these  changes.     It  is  very  gene- 
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rally  allowed  that  tin-  proci-ss  is  to  ho  classed  as  u  caries,  but  the  great  mutter 
ill  dispute  is,  whether  that  caries  is  simple  (tv  ttihereular.  A  vast  amount 
lias  been  written  ujion  this  subject,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  to  very  little  iiur- 
pose.  Many  [lathologists  have  insisted  tluVt  there  is  a  distinct  tuberculosis 
of  the  spinal  column,  while  they  have  at  the  same  time  allowed  that  in 
many  instances  the  }>rocess  is  non-tubercular.  Most  elaborate  distinctions 
have  been  pointed  out  as  serving  to  distinguish  the  simple  from  the  tuber- 
cular caries:  but  these  distinctions,  falling  short  (as  they  have  until  (piite 
recent  time)  of  microscopic  demonstration,  are  for  the  most  part  useless  and 
delusive.  It  has  been  urged  that  in  the  tubercular  jirocess  the  cavities  formeil 
are  peculiar  in  their  depth,  in  their  walls,  and  in  their  contents.  The  pres- 
ence of  caseous  collections  has  been  considered  absolute  demonstration  of 
tuberculosis,  and  little  ojjaciue  specks  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  inflamed 
bone  as  veritable  tubercles.  It  is  now  known  that  tubercles  in  inflamed  bone 
are  bodies  not  to  be  criticized  by  the  unaided  eye,  that  the  minute  opaque 
specks  are  but  altered  infiammatory  ]»roducts,  and  that  caseous  matter  i^y  no 
means  of  necessity  indicates  a  tubercular  change.  It  is  well  known  that 
tubercular  action  cannot  be  judged  of  merely  by  tlie  destruction  it  effects, 
nor  by  the  outline  assumed  by  the  excavations  that  it  leaves.  It  is  also  well 
knowii  that  the  simple  factor  of  chronicity  can  so  modify  the  infiammatory 
l»rocess  as  to  leail  to  a  great  diversity  of  appearances. 

The  question  then  still  remains.  Is  the  pathological  process  in  Pott's  disease 
tubercular  or  not?  If  by  "tubercle"'  be  meant  the  "i)rimitive  or  elementary 
tubercle"  of  Kiister,  the  ''tubercular  follicle"  of  Charcot,  or  the  "subniiliary 
tubercle"  of  other  authors,  and  if  tlie  presence  of  this  body  constitutes  a 
tul)crculosis,  then  is  the  caries  in  Pott's  disease  very  often  tubercular.  In 
the  fleshy  granulations  of  the  diseased  bone,  and  in  the  altered  soft  parts 
that  lie  about  it,  genuine  tubercles  have  been  detected,  and  Laniielongue  has 
quite  recently  demonstrated  the  manner  in  which  the  carious  action  s|»reads 
by  the  development  of  tubercular  tissue. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  considered  as  distinctly  proved  that  a  local  tuberculosis 
takes  a  part  in  at  least  some  of  the  cases  of  Pott's  disease,  and,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  see,  it  probably  takes  a  part  in  quite  the  majority  of  all 
cases.  Unfortunately,  a  very  grave  and  often  most  ina}ipro])riate  clinical 
meaning  has  been  attributed  to  local  manifestations  associated  with  tuber- 
cle. Any  individual  who  presents  tubercle  in  his  body,  is  considered  to  be 
possessed  with  a  very  fatal  ailment,  and  to  be  liable  to  death  from  the  devel- 
opment of  some  more  general  and  widespread  form  of  tuberculosis.  Into 
the  nature  of  tubercle-producing  processes  I  cannot  now  enter,  but  I  have 
endeavored  in  the  book  already  alluded  to,  to  assign  to  tliern  a  somewhat  more 
simple  significance  than  they  are  usually  credited  with.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  bulk  of  patients  with  Pott's  disease,  even  if  they  do  iirescnt  tuljorcle  in  the 
spinal  bones,  do  not  die  of  general  tuberculosis.  Indeed,  as  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  that  form  of  death  is  tolerably  unusual.  Then  again  the 
tact  must  be  recognized,  that  tubercle-producing  processes  may  untlergo 
spontaneous  cure,  and  are,  when  quite  local,  suscei»til>le  to  treatment.  This 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  the  matter  of  scrofulous  glands,  which  often 
l»resent  the  most  perfect  forms  of  tubercle.  I  have  endeavored  elsewhere  to 
show  that  tubercle  is  no  neoplasm  in  any  other  sense  than  that  it  is  an  in- 
flammatory neoplasm,  and  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  peculiar  and  distinctive 
inflammatory  process. 

The  main  features  of  this  inflammatory  process  are  these :  it  is  usually 
chnMiic,  and  is  apt  to  be  induced  l»y  very  slight  irritation,  and  to  pei-sist  after 
the  irritatii^n  that  induced  it  has  disappeared.  The  exudations  in  such  a 
process  are  remarkable  for  their  cellular  character,  and  for  the  large  size  of 
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some  of  their  elements.  Such  exiulations  show  also  a  remarkable  teiideiiey 
to  resist  absorittion,  and  to  linger  in  the  tissues,  the  afte(;te<l  area  becoming 
rajiidly  non-vascular.  Among  the  common  products  of  these  intlammations 
are  i;iant-cells,  and,  if  a  certain  stage  of  the  process  be  n-ache(l.  tuln-rcles. 
The  "tendency  of  the  process  is  to  degenerate,  not  to  organize,  and  the  degene- 
ration usually  takes  the  form  of  caseation.  At  the  same  time,  these  intlamma- 
tions have  a  tendency  to  extend  locally  and  to  infect  adjacent  parts,  and  theii- 
products  present  certain  peculiar  properties  when  inoculated  upon  animals. 
Lastly,  the  great  feature  of  the  process  is  this:  it  tends  to  commence  in  and 
to  most  persistently  involve  lymphatic  tissue,  and  so  actively  is  the  marrow 
or  lymph  tissue  of  bone  involved  in  the  condition  now  under  notice,  that  this 
at  first  consists  essentially  in  an  inflammation  of  marrow.  This  account  will, 
I  think,  very  fairly  represent  the  nature  of  the  process  in  many  cases  of  Pott's 
malady  of  the  spine.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  this  condition  is 
not  met  with  in  all  instances.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  in  tlie  caries  that 
may  follow  after  injury  in  a  robust  person  free  from  any  disposition  to 
tubercle-producing  intlammations.  Such  caries  will  usually  be  more  active 
in  its  progress,  will  show  less  disposition  to  indiscriminate  spreading,  will 
be  surrounded  by  a  barrier  of  healthier  action,  and  will  show  a  less  degene- 
rate condition  of  its  products.  On  the  whole,  it  will  present  a  more  favorable 
aspect  of  the  disease,  but,  apart  from  such  marked  cases  as  these,  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  diagnose  the  presence  of  tubercle  with  any  certainty 
from  naked  eye  appearances  only. 

(2)  TTie  Changes  in  the  Intervertebral  Fibro-cartUa<jcs. — In  most  cases  of  Pott's 
disease,  the  intervertebral  disks  share  in  the  destructive  change.  These  bodies 
become  softened  and  friable,  show  more  or  less  extensive  and  often  irregular 
losses  of  substance,  and  may  be  so  entirely  destroyed  as  to  leave  no  trace.  In 
cases  where  many  vertebrae  are  attacked  In*  a  supei'iicial  erosion,  a  like  ero- 
sion is  generally  to  be  seen  on  the  front  or  sides  of  the  corresponding  disks, 
or  in  the  centre  of  the  disk  a  large  cavity  tilled  with  more  or  less  iiuid  matter 
may  be  discovered,  that  may  be  fairly  compared  to  the  cavities  formed  in  the 
bone.  There  is  generally  a  disproportion  between  the  amount  of  destruction 
in  the  bones  and  that  in  the  intervening  cartilages.  As  a  rule,  the  destruc- 
tion is  most  marked  in  the  vertebral  body,  a  condition  to  be  explained  pcis- 
sibly  by  the  fact  that  the  mischief  usually  commences  in  the  bone  and  then 
spreads  to  the  articular  disk.  In  this  way  the  bone  may  be  found  extensively 
destroyed,  and  the  cartilage  thereby  laid  bare,  and  marked  by  a  certain  amount 
of  softening  of  its  parts,  and  by  some  irregular  losses  of  substance.  If  the 
bodies  of  two  or  three  adjacent  vertebrte  are  entirely  destroyed,  there  will  be 
probably  no  trace  of  the  disks  that  once  intervened  between  them,  although, 
in  some  cases,  fragments  may  still  be  detected  among  the  debris,  of  such  an 
outline  as  to  faintly  mark  out  the  position  of  the  lost  centra.  In  exi-eptional 
cases  the  disease  would  appear  to  commence  in  the  intervertebral  til)ro-car- 
tilages,  and  those  bodies  may  not  only  present  the  greater  amount  of  destruc- 
tion, but  may  exhibit  the  sole  changes  observed  iu  the  colunni.  Rroca*  gives 
the  case  of  a  young  man,  whose  spine,  after  death,  showed  suiterticial  erosion 
of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  with  destruction,  however,  of  no  less  than  nine  of 
the  intervertebral  articulations.  In  the  place  of  the  fibro-cartilages  was  a 
whitish,  pap-like  matter,  and  some  bony  debris,  derived  probably  from  the 
rubbing  together  of  the  bared  surfaces  of  bone.  Chassaignac*  re]iorted  a  case, 
also  in  an  adult,  where  there  was  no  trace  of  any  intervertebral  disks  between 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae.     The  bones  ajipeared  sound, 
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and  wore  anchylosed  together.  Au  abscess  had  formed,  hut  it  wan  in  process 
of  cure. 

In  an  early  vohinie  of  the  Pathological  Society's  Transactions  is  an  account 
of  a  case  where  the  bodies  of  the  six  lower  doi^sal  vertehne  were  carious  on 
the  surface,  but  where  little  or  no  trace  of  the  corresponding  <lisks  was  to  be 
found.'  Mr.  Adams  gives  the  case  of  a  man,  ai^ed  4:J,  wlio  died  of  bnnbar 
abscess.  There  was  no  deformity  of  the  spine.  The  only  lesion  found  in  tlie 
column  was  due  to  the  entire  disaiipeanmce  of  the  disk  between  the  fourth 
and  tifth  lumbar  vertebne.  Between  these  bodies  (which  are  described  as  a 
tritle  "  indurated")  a  gap  existed  that  was  exactly  of  the  size  aii«l  shape  of 
the  lost  tibro-cartilage.  The  same  observer  records  also  a  like  case  where  the 
intervertel)ral  cartilages  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  dorsid  and  tlie  third 
and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  without  any  corre- 
sponding loss  of  substance  in  the  adjacent  bones.  In  this  instance  there  w;is 
a  psoas  abscess,  but  no  deformity  of  the  back.  Mr.  Adams  believes  that  the 
disease  may,  from  fii-st  to  last,  be  limited  to  the  cartilages  between  the  rerte- 
bral  bodies.* 

Before  dealing  with  the  process  of  repair  in  Pott's  disease,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  some  account  of  two  very  conspicuous  results  of  the  process  of 
destruction,  viz.,  the  deformity  and  the  abscess. 

The  Deformitij. — When  the  destructive  process  has  attained  a  certaiii  magni- 
tude in  the  anterior  segments  of  the  vertebrte,  a  gap  is  produced  that  destroys 
the  continuity  of  the  column,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  part  of  it  in  front  of  the 
vertebral  canal  is  concerned.  It  is  obvious  that  the  existence  of  such  a  gap 
would  be  incompatible  with  any  great  pressure  upon  the  column,  and,  if  the 
loss  of  substance  were  considerable,  it  would  be  scarcely  compatible  vrith  the 
erect  posture.  What  usually  takes  place  in  Pott's  disease,  tlierefore,  is  this: 
The  column  yields  at  the  diseased  point,  it  bends  backwanl,  the  gap  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  api)roximation  of  the  vertebra  above  the  gajr  with  the  vertebra 
below,  and  in  this  way  an  angular  projection  of  the  posterior  segment.s  of  the 
column  is  [troduced.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  development  of  this  defor- 
mity is  the  most  conspicuous. feature  in  the  disease. 

While  this  falling  together  of  the  vertebra?  about  the  seat  of  the  disease  is 
essential  to  maintain  any  degree  of  stability  in  the  column,  it  at  the  same 
time  serves  [trobably  to  keep  up  and  to  agt^ravate  the  carious  action.  By 
this  alteration  in  the  configuration  of  the  column,  two  diseased  surfaces  are 
brought  in  contact,  and,  more  than  that,  are  pressed  together,  and  probably 
rubbed  together.  However  injurious  such  api»roximation  of  parts  may  be, 
it  is  still  very  essential  for  the  purpose  of  repair,  and  for  the  sui)se<[uent  ci^n- 
solidation  of  the  weakened  spine.  The  projection — as  above  ol)serTed — is 
angular,  and  the  a]iex  of  the  angle  usually  corresjionds  to  the  i»osterior  seg- 
ment of  that  vertebra  in  whose  body  the  destruction  has  been  the  most  exten- 
sive. There  is  some  relation  between  the  extent  of  the  deformity  and  the 
amount  of  disease,  although  that  relation  is  by  no  means  a  constant  one.  If 
only  one  or  two  vertebral  Ijodies  are  lost,  but  are  entirely  lost,  a  sharp  angle 
is  produced;  but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  if  many  l)ones  are  involvi'd,  and  none  of 
them  to  any  great  extent,  a  more  rounded  jirojei-tion  results,  and  a  deformity 
more  approaching  a  curve  is  jirochued.  If  the  anterior  si-gmentij  of  the 
column  be  examined  at  the  seat  of  the  deformity,  very  various  conditions 
may  be  met  with,  depending  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  destruction. 
•Several  vertebrte  may  be  blended  together  in  a  confused  mass,  or  two  ver- 
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tebra',  juirtly  destroyed,  may  be  found  so  pressed  togetlier  as  to  liave  dis- 
l»laee(l  backwards  some  fragment  of  a  third  and  intermediate  body  more 
extensively  destroyed  than  themselves.  Or  the  vertebne,  in  falling  in  together 
to  close  u}>  the  gap,  may  have  included  a  secjuestrum  of  varying  dimensions 
that  lies  buried  deeply  in  the  angle  of  the  deformity.  Or,  if  the  gap  involve 
only  the  anterior  half  ol"  the  body  of  a  vertebi'a,  the  ]»osterior  half  may  be 
found  to  have  yielded  to  the  superincumbent  weight  and  to  the  inflammatory 
softening  that  invades  it,  and  to  have  brought  about  the  typical  disfigure- 
ment by  a  bending  or  yielding  of  its  parts. 

Further  details  as  to  the  deformity  in  this  disease  will  be  reserved  until 
the  symptoms  of  the  malady  come  to  be  considered. 

Absi-cs.'i  {P;<oas  Abscess;  Ijinnbar  Abscess ;  Iliac  Abscess,  etc.) — An  abscess 
usually  presents  itself  externally'  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  Pott's  disease 
of  the  spine.  There  arc  cases,  however,  where  the  malady  runs  its  entire 
course  and  <jnds  in  anchylosis  and  cure,  and  yet  no  abscess  makes  its  appear- 
ance. Such  cases  are  not  infrequent,  but  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  angular  deformity  without  abscess.  Probably  in  all 
these  bases  an  ubscess  has  existed  at  some  stage  of  the  disease.  This  abscess, 
as  the  cure  has  advanced,  has  itself  undergone  cure;  its  contents  have  become 
inspissated  and  caseous,  or  even  calcareous ;  its  walls  have  become  shrunken 
and  inert;  and  but  meagre  traces  of  a  once  large  collection  of  matter  have 
])ersisted.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  specimen  that  can  of  itself  offer  an  un- 
doubted example  of  spinal  caries  without  abscess,  and  although  the  matter 
may  still  be  regarded  as  unproven,  it  is  probable  that  in  all  instances  some 
suppurative  collection  is  formed.  The  importance  of  the  abscess  in  Pott's 
malady  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  usually  forms  the  most  troublesome  feature 
in  the  history  of  the  case,  and,  more  than  that,  it  is  directly  or  indirectly  the 
most  common  cause  of  death  in  those  who  are  afflicted  with  the  disease.  I 
projtose  to  deal  first  with  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  abscess,  and  secondly 
with  the  various  forms  of  the  abscess  as  determined  by  position,  etc. 

Formation  of  the  Abscess. — Lannelongue^  has  described  this  process  in  con- 
siderable detail,  and  his  account  agrees  in  its  general  points  with  that  most 
usually  given  by  pathologists.  lie  speaks  of  the  granulations  in  the  bone  as 
l)enetrating  the  periosteum,  and  as  spreading  the  disease  in  the  parts  outside 
that  membrane.  lie  speaks  of  the  soft  parts  around  as  becoming  inflamed 
and  involved  in  the  process,  and  as  presenting  granulation-tissue  akin  to  that 
which  has  been  developed  in  the  bone.  Indeed,  he  urges  that  the  morbid  i)ro- 
cess  in  the  bone  and  in  the  soft  parts  outside  it  are  identical,  and  are  modified 
only  by  diversity  of  structure  and  o[>portunities  for  extension  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  debris  and  suppurative  matters  that  result  from  the  caries  in  the  bone  are 
first  included,  perhaps,  within  bony  walls,  and  then  within  walls  formed  partly 
by  the  diseased  bone  and  partly  by  the  inflamed  soft  parts  about  it.  Lastly, 
if  the  purulent  collection  acquires  any  magnitude,  the  wall  that  bounds  it  is 
<lerived  practically  from  the  soft  jtarts  alone,  and  the  share  taken  by  the  bone 
in  its  limits  becomes  very  insignificant.  As  the  disease  is  in  the  anterior 
segments  of  the  column,  the  abscess  appears  upon  the  front  surface  of  the 
spine,  not  usually  immediately  in  front — on  account  of  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  anterior  common  ligament — but  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  body  of  the 
diseased  vertebra.  The  collection  will  at  fii'st  be  small  and  sessile.  As  it 
increases,  it  tends  to  gravitate,  and  so  move  downwards  on  the  spine.    lu  this 

'  Abces  froids  et  tuberculose  osseuse.     Paris,  1881. 
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way  it  becomes  pedunculattMl,  and  its  fundus,  or  most  de}»endent  part,  acquires 
dimensions  quite  out  of  proportion,  often,  to  the  size  of  its  attachment.  Tlie 
abscess  when  in  this  condition  has  been  aptly  compared  by  Follin  and 
Duplay  to  a  leech,  gorged  with  blood,  hanging  on  to  the  colunni.  The  direc- 
tion the  purulent  collection  tends  to  take — viz.,  a  direction  downwards  along 
the  front  of  the  column — is  to  be  explained  by  gravity,  by  the  less  resistance 
offered  in  this  position,  and  by  the  decidcnl  resistance  offered  to  the  progress 
of  the  abscess  by  the  structures  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  s[»ine.  The  path- 
ology of  such  an  abscess  is  identical  with  the  i»athology  of  like  abscesses  else- 
where. It  will  be  obvious  that  the  abscess  will  at  first  occujjy  the  hollow  or 
angle  produced  by  the  deformity,  and  this  circumstance  will  explain  the  fact 
that  large  collections  of  pus  may  form  in  front  of  the  dorsal  spine,  in  this 
disease,  without  any  injurious  pressure  been  exercised  upon  the  lungs.  The 
contents  of  the  cyst  vary.  "When  small,  the  pus  is  usually  curdy,  and  con- 
tains flaky  matters  with,  possibly,  some  bony  debris.  When  of  large  size,  the 
matter  may  still  i)resent  a  curd-like  appearance,  although  more  usually  it  is 
tolerably  thick  and  homogeneous. 

Varieties  of  the  Abscess. — There  are  cases  where  the  abscess  may  remain 
closely  adherent  to  the  seat  of  disease  at  the  spine,  and  after  attaining  a  cer- 
tain size  may  cease  to  grow.  To  such  collections  the  name  of  vertebral  abscess 
may  be  given.  It  is  obvious  that  they  could  not  be  detected  during  life;  tliat 
they  would  indicate  but  a  comparatively  slight  or  non-progressive  form  of  the 
disease,  and  that  they  might  afford  examples  of  resolution  or  spontaneous  cure. 
More  usually,  however,  the  abscess  increases,  and  advancing  towards  the  sur- 
face ultimately  discharges  itself  from  some  part  of  the  exterior  of  the  body. 
Considerable  variety  is  shown  in  the  direction  or  route  whereby  these  su]v 
purative  collections  reach  the  surface,  and  this  variety  in  routes  has  led  to 
some  variety  in  names.  The  situation  of  the  bone-disease  will  obviously 
modify  to  some  considerable  extent  the  point  at  which  the  abscess  will  ulti- 
mately present  itself. 

If  the  disease  be  in  the  cervical  spine,  the  abscess  usually  discharges  itself 
at  some  point  about  the  sides  or  back  of  the  neck,  although  it  may  in  rare 
cases  present  itself  behind  the  pharynx  (post-pharyngeal  abscess),  or  open 
into  the  gullet  or  trachea,  or  pass  down  into  the  thorax,  or  wander  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  neck.  If  the  disease  be  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  sup]>u- 
ration  will  usually  follow  the  course  of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  thus  reach  tlie 
groin  (psoas  abscess).  Or  it  may  incline  backwards  and  discharge  itself  in 
the  loin  (lumbar  abscess);  or  it  may  extend  no  lower  down  than  the  iliac  fossa 
(iliac  abscess) ;  or  it  may  pass  that  district  and  reach  the  gluteal  region,  or 
the  perineum  (gluteal  abscess,  etc.).  Even  when  all  these  routes  are  exhausted, 
the  abscess  may  still  present  itself  in  other  and  more  unusual  situations.  AVhen 
the  mischief  is  in  the  lumbar  spine,  the  abscess  most  commonly  points  in  the 
lumbar  or  iliac  regions,  or  may  follow  the  coui-se  of  the  psoas  muscle,  or 
present  itself  in  one  of  the  less  usual  situations  to  be  hereafter  described. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  give  a  very  brief  description  of  each  of  these 
varieties  of  abscess  depending  upon  Pott's  disease. 

Psoas  Abscess. — This  form  of  abscess  is  most  usually  met  with  in  disease  of 
the  lower  dorsal  or  upper  lumbar  region  ;  but  it  may  occur  with  spinal  caries 
in  any  part  of  the  dorso-lumbar  portion  of  the  column. 

If  the  abscess  commences  in  the  doi-sal  reijion,  the  collection  is  placed 
behind  the  pleura,  and  gravitates  altnig  the  front  of  the  verfebnp  until  it 
reaches  the  diaphragm.  It  may  pass  through  the  diajihraicm,  either  by  creejv 
ing  along  by  the  side  of  the  aorta,  or  by  making  for  itself  a  passage  through 
that  partition  by  inflammatory  absorption.  Its  subsequent  course  has  been 
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very  ably  described  by  Mr.  Shaw.*  "When  the  abscess,"  he  writes,  "has 
pertoratod  the  diaphragm  and  gained  its  abdominal  side,  it  comes  into  relation 
with  the  heads  of  the  psoas  muscle.  That  muscle  arises  by  one  set  of  fibres 
from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrje,  by  another  from  the  roots  of  the 
transverse  processes ;  and  stretched  across  both  orifices  in  front  are  the  liga- 
monta  arcuata.  As  the  abscess,  therefore,  travels  downwards,  it  has  to  pass 
through  a  narrow  strait ;  it  is  prevented  from  enlarging  on  the  forepart  by  the 
resistance  of  the  ligamenta  arcuata,  and  at  the  back  by  that  of  the  spine  and 
lowest  rib  ;  hence,  m  order  to  proceed,  it  has  to  force  its  way  in  the  line  of  the 
psoas  muscle.  That, however, can  only  be  done  by  penetrating  into  its  interior. 
It  accomplishes  this,  in  the  first  place,  by  inserting  its  most  advanced  part, 
like  a  wedge,  between  the  two  orifices ;  it  then  splits  and  distends  the  fibres, 
80  as  to  form  a  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  pus ;  the  muscular  fibres  become 
incorporated  with  the  walls  of  the  abscess,  and  the  psoas  at  length  is  con- 
verted, more  or  less  thoroughly,  into  an  abscess.  But  the  muscle,  charged 
with  pus,  does  not  expand  equally  in  every  direction.  The  fascia  iliaca  forms 
a  kind  of  sheath  for  it ;  and  this  being  particularly  strong  on  the  inner  side, 
and  united  firmly  to  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis,  prevents  the  growth  of  the 
abscess  inwardly.  On  the  outer  side,  however,  the  connections  are  loose; 
and  there  enlargement  takes  place  freely.  The  abscess  now  chiefly  occu- 
pies the  hollow  between  the  united  fibres  of  the  iliacus  internus  and  psoas 
muscles  on  the  inside,  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium  on  the  outside.  When  the 
advanced  part  reaches  the  level  of  Poupart's  ligament,  a  certain  retardation 
occurs ;  and  then  a  bulging  will  be  observed  along  the  line  of  the  flexure  of 

the  groin.     The  abscess  now  perforates  the  abdominal  walls and 

the  opening  is  invariably  at  one  place,  namely,  behind  Poupart's  ligament, 
between  the  united  tendons  of  the  iliacus  and  psoas  muscles  and  the  anterior 
inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  The  situation  corresponds  to  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  outer  with  the  middle  third  of  Poupart's  ligament."  The 
abscess  then  descends  a  certain  way  down  the  thigh,  and  opens  usually  about 
the  insertion  of  the  psoas. 

By  this  process,  the  entire  psoas  muscle  may  be  destroyed  and  converted 
into  a  mere  bag  of  pus,  but,  no  matter  how  complete  the  destruction,  the 
branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus  that  traverse  the  muscle  remain  intact,  and 
lie,  dissected  out,  across  the  purulent  cavity.  This  cavity  is  generally  very 
irregular  in  its  dimensions.  W^here  it  passes  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdo- 
minal walls,  it  is  usually  narrowed  into  a  small  "  neck,"  and  there  are  many 
cases  where  the  continuity  between  parts  of  the  abscess-cavity  has  been 
destroyed  by  a  temporary  or  permanent  closure  of  the  "  neck"  situate  at  the 
abdominal  parietes. 

The  part  of  the  abscess-cyst  just  above  the  perforation  in  the  parietes  is 
usually  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  like  dimensions  may  also  be  attained 
by  the  abscess  in  the  thigh.  On  reaching  the  limb,  the  pus  may  leave  the  psoas, 
and  extend  indefinitely  about  the  front  of  the  thigh,  forming  a  large  collection 
of  matter,  or  it  may  proceed  down  the  limb  and  point  at  almost  any  part  of  the 
extremity.  Erichsen,  indeed,  cites  a  case  where  an  abscess,  which  took  origin 
in  disease  of  the  dorsal  vertebrie,  opened  by  the  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis.* 

Sometimes  the  abscess  cavity  bifurcates  high  up,  and  the  pus  descends  in 
both  psoas  muscles,  forming  a  double  psoas  abscess  ;  and  the  same  condition 
may  be  met  with  where  two  abscesses  form,  one  on  either  side,  and  descend 
independently  towards  the  pelvis.  Pus  from  disease  of  the  lumbar  vertebi-ae 
may  enter  the  psoas  muscle  at  any  part  of  its  length,  and  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  definite  psoas  abscess. 

'  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iv.  page  119. 
*  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  6tli  ed.,  vol.  ii.  242. 
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Pus  may  leave  the  psoas  muscle  at  almost  any  point,  and  lead  to  abscess 
in  some  otiier  situation. 

Lumbar  Abacess. — This  abscess  usually  has  its  origin  from  some  disease  of 
the  lumbar  spine.  The  pus,  guided  by  the  fascise  of  the  part,  passes  along  the 
posterior  abdominal  wall,  in  front  of  the  quadratus  luniborum  nmscle,  and 
having  reached  the  ed^e  of  that  muscle,  becomes  superticial  in  the  space 
bounded  by  the  external  oblique  and  latissinms  dorsi  muscles,  the  iliac  crest, 
and  the  last  rib ;  or  the  pus  may  pierce  the  quadratus,  or  proceed  along  its 
inner  parts,  and  ultimately  point  behind,  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  sacro-lum- 
balis  nmscle.  A  lumbar  abscess  may,  however,  be  but  an  oftshoot  from  a 
psoas  abscess,  or  it  may  proceed  from  disease  in  the  dorsal  spine  where  the 
purulent  collection  has  avoided  the  psoas  entirely,  and  has  proceeded  direct 
to  the  lumbar  region.  Pus  in  this  region  also  may  avoid  the  fasciae,  and, 
escaping  into  the  loose  subperitoneal  connective  tissue,  may  set  up  a  peri- 
nephritic  or  a  pericsecal  abscess. 

The  term  iliac  abscess  is  applied  to  a  purulent  collection  in  the  iliac  fossa, 
and  such  an  abscess  may  be  due  to  disease  in  either  the  lumbar  or  the  dorsal 
spine.  It  may  be  merely  an  offshoot  from  a  psoas  abscess,  or  a  psoas  abscess 
may  leave  the  muscle  at  the  pelvic  brim,  and,  entering  the  iliac  fossa,  con- 
tinue to  develop  there.  In  other  cases  the  pus  may  be  directed  to  the  iliac 
region  by  the  aorta  and  common  and  external  iliac  arteries,  or,  in  the  case  of 
lumbar  disease,  the  matter  may  gravitate  directly  to  this  region. 

Gluteal  abscess  is  not  common,  and  pus  may  reach  this  region  in  many 
ways.  An  iliac  abscess  may  increase  considerably,  and  in  time  mount  up 
over  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  so  reach  the  gluteal  region.  Or  pus  may  be 
conducted  to  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch  by  the  common  and  internal  iliac 
arteries,  and  may  escape  from  that  notch,  either  above  or  below  the  }>yriformis 
muscle.  In  other  cases,  the  matter  may  appear  to  simply  gravitate  to  the 
tloor  of  the  pelvis  and  escape  at  any  convenient  spot.  It  may  especially  follow 
the  great  sciatic  nerve,  and,  pursuing  the  course  of  that  nerve,  the  abscess 
may  reach  as  far  even  as  the  ham.^  Lastly,  the  matter  may  pass  towards  the 
middle  line,  and  may  point  in  the  perineum  or  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

Some  idea  of  the  relative  frequency  of  these  abscesses  in  spinal  disease,  may 
be  gained  from  the  following  table  by  M.  Michel : — ^ 

He  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  an  examination  of  48  cases  of  Pott's  disease 
accompanied  by  abscess  : — 

In  39  of  the  cases  the  abscess  was  about  the  pelvis.  In  6  it  was  in  the  neck,  and  in 
3  it  was  found  in  the  dorsal  region. 

Of  the  39  abscesses  about  the  pelvis — 

13  were  about  the  groin, 

14  occupied  the  iliac  fossae  and  the  upper  and  inner,  or  outer,  part  of  the 

corresponding  thigh, 
1  appeared  by  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium, 
7  were  in  the  lumbar  region, 
3  in  the  gluteal  region,  and 
1  in  the  perineum. 
Of  the  6  about  the  neck — 

1  was  in  the  supra-clavicular  fossa. 

3  presented  at  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and 

2  were  post-pharyngeal. 

The  3  abscesses  in  the  dorsal  region  appeared  near  the  middle  line,  and  by  the  sides 
of  the  diseased  vertebraj. 

'  FoUin  and  Duplay,  op.  cit.,  tome  iii.  p.  666.     1868-9. 
*  Diet.  Eueyclop.  des  Sc.  Med,,  Art.  Rachis.     Paris,  1874. 
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Rare  Forms  of  Spinal  Abscess. — (1)  In  disease  of  the  dorsal  s})ine  the  pus  may 
proceed  more  or  less  directly  backwards,  and  present  itself  by  the  sides  of  the 
corresponding  spinous  processes.  (2)  In  disease  of  the  same  region  the  matter 
may  pass  forwards  beneath  the  pleura  and  along  the  intercostal  spaces,  and 
thus  reach  the  anterior  mediastinum.  Here  it  may  be  discharged  by  the  side 
of  the  sternum.  If  the  collection  occupy  the  i)rccordial  region  it  may  receive 
pulsations  from  the  heart.  (3)  Mr.  A\^  Adams  has  recorded  a  case  that  I 
Deliev'e  to  be  unique,  where  the  pus  pursued  an  upward  direction.  The  case 
was  that  of  a  lad,  affcd  12,  with  disease  of  the  last  two  dorsal  and  upper  two 
luml)ar  vertebra?.  There  was  angular  deformity.  The  abscess  took  at  once 
an  upward  course,  and  opened  opposite  the  spine  of  the  seventh  cervical  ver- 
tebra. (4)  Mr.  Shaw^  has  recorded  a  case  where  the  abscess  followed  the 
course  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and,  presenting  at  the  external  ring,  closely 
resembled  a  hernia.  He  cites,  also,  a  like  case  recorded  by  Sir  B.  Brodie.' 
(5)  Broca^  has  recorded  a  case  where  a  psoas  abscess  opened  into  the  hip- 
joint,  having  efiected  an  entry  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule.  (6) 
Leudet*  notes  an  instance  of  the  abscess  opening  into  the  spinal  canal.  (7) 
Several  cases  have  been  put  on  record  where  the  abscess  opened  into  the  lung, 
and,  in  some  of  these  instances,  fragments  of  carious  bone  were  expectorated.* 
In  M.  Michel's  monograph,  above  alluded  to,  a  case  is  quoted  where  the 
abscess  opened  both  into  the  lungs  and  also  into  the  oesophagus.  (8)  In  many 
instances  a  collection  of  pus  derived  from  some  spinal  mischief  may  open  into 
the  intestinal  canal ;  and  usually,  if  not  always,  into  the  colon.  There  may  be 
an  opening  into  the  gut  and  one  also  through  the  skin,  so  that  while  pus 
passes  from  the  rectum,  some  fecal  matter  may  also  escape  through  the  cuta- 
neous aperture.  I  have  seen  an  example  of  this  condition,  and  several  cases 
have  been  recorded.  Lallemand^  has  given  the  account  of  a  man,  aged  19, 
who  developed  an  abscess  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.  This  ultimately  became 
a  fistula  in  ano.  When  subjected  to  operation,  a  number  of  pieces  of  necrosed 
bone  were  encountered.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  man  had  "  a  defor- 
mity" of  the  lumbar  spine.  It  w^as  supposed  that  in  this  case  the  abscess  was 
spinal,  and  the  pieces  of  bone  derived  from  the  vertebrae,  but  the  evidence  as 
to  vertebral  caries  was  very  scanty,  and  the  body  was  not  examined  after 
death.  (9)  A  spinal  abscess  may  discharge  its  contents  by  the  urinary 
bladder ;  an  account  of  a  case  presenting  this  complication  is  recorded  by 
Shaw.' 

The  matter  of  implication  of  the  spinal  cord  in  Pott's  disease  will  be  con- 
sidered with  the  "  symptoms  of  the  malady." 

n.  The  Period  of  Repair. — While  destructive  changes  are  going  on  in 
the  anterior  segments  of  the  column,  a  process  of  repair  is  to  be  observed 
about  the  posterior  segments.  An  adhesive  form  of  intianmiation  appears  to 
be  excited  about  these  parts.  The  periosteum  covering  the  spinous  and  other 
processes  becomes  inflamed,  a  like  change  takes  place  in  the  ligaments  that 
pass  between  the  various  portions  of  the  posterior  vertebral  segments,  and  in 
this  change  the  adjacent  connective  tissue  has  also  a  share.  In  this  way  the 
laminse,  and  the  transverse  and  spinous  i)rocesses  that  correspond  to  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  spine,  become  matted  together  by  inflammatory  material. 
As  the  change  advances,  the  products  of  the  inflammation  organize,  and  the 
adhesion  between  the  various  parts  concerned  becomes  much  more  intimate  and 

'  Loc.  cit.,  p.  123.  «  On  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  p.  267. 

'  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Anat.,  tome  xxvi.  p.  406.  *  Ibid.,  tome  xxviii.  p.  253. 

'  See  cases  by  Triquet  (ibid.,  tome  xxii.  p.  450)  and  Deville  (ibid.,  tome  xxviii.  p.  139);  also 
case  by  Shaw  (loc.  cit.,  p.  125). 
6  Arch.  G6n.  de  Med.,  tome  vii.  p.  474.    1835.        ^  Loc.  cit.,  p.  125. 
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strong.  If  at  this  stage  the  specimen  be  macerated,  the  bones  in  the  posterior 
segment  will  be  found  to  present  here  and  there  irregular  bony  outgrowths, 
the  result  of  periostitis,  but  there  will  be  no  direct  or  indirect  bony  union 
between  any  two  adjacent  vertebrae.  As  the  process  of  repair  advances,  ossi- 
fication occurs  in  the  fibrous  material  that  has  been  formed,  the  periosteal 
new  growths  assume  a  greater  magnitude,  adjacent  vertebrae  become  locked 
together  by  the  contact  of  stalactitic  processes,  and  in  certain  cases  the  posterior 
segments  of  several  of  the  vertebra  about  the  seat  of  disease  may  be  firmly 
blended  by  a  true  anchylosis. 

This  process  of  repair  in  the  posterior  segments  of  the  column  appears  Carly 
in  the  course  of  the  malady,  and  is  seldom  absent  in  any  but  the  most  severe 
cases.     Evidences  of  it  may  be  trifling,  but  they  are  usually  to  be  noted. 

The  importance  of  this  process  cannot  be  exaggerated.  By  the  time  that 
the  disease  has  so  far  advanced  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  spine  as  to  destroy, 
perhaps,  several  successive  bodies,  the  process  in  the  posterior  segments  will 
probably  have  brought  about  such  consolidation  of  the  column  as  to  prevent 
that  gross  bending  or  breaking  of  the  weakened  spine  that,  without  such  con- 
solidation, would  be  almost  inevital)le. 

With  regard  to  the  reparative  processes  in  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
column,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  parts  lost  in  Pott's  disease  are  never 
replaced,  and  that  in  no  case — after  either  slight  or  severe  destruction — can  the 
spine  ever  quite  return  to  its  normal  condition.  If  the  gap  formed  by  the  loss 
of  tissue  be  considerable,  the  vertebra?,  in  falling  together  to  produce  the  defor- 
mity, lessen  the  dimensions  of  the  cavity  and  help  to  expel  its  contents. 
Bony  surfaces  above  and  below  the  seat  of  disease  are  thus  brought  together. 
If  the  process  of  cure  at  once  advances,  the  granulations  that  cover  the  exposed 
bone  develop  into  fibrous  tissue,  and  with  this  material  the  cavity  in  time 
becomes  more  or  less  entirely  filled.  In  certain  instances,  some  portion  of  the 
fibrous  tissue  may  ossify,  and  a  more  or  less  complete  union  of  true  bone 
ensue.  This  true  anchylosis,  however,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  If  an  abscess 
exists,  its  contents  become  more  or  less  absorbed,  what  was  once  pus  becomes 
putty-like  or  caseous  matter,  the  cyst  shrinks,  its  walls  become  greatly  thick- 
ened and  more  fibrous,  and  by  clinging  close  about  the  seat  of  the  disease 
serve  to  bridge  over  any  gap  that  may  have  formed,  and  to  still  further 
strengthen  the  weakened  part.  In  some  cases  the  absorption  of  the  abscess- 
contents  would  appear  to  be  very  complete ;  and  in  other  instances  the  puru- 
lent matter,  after  becoming  caseous,  may  finally  undergo  a  calcareous  meta- 
morphosis. The  portion  of  the  column  that  has  experienced  loss  of  substance 
is  strengthened  also  by  a  thickening  of  the  periosteum,  and  by  a  develop- 
ment of  much  fibrous  tissue  in  such  soft  parts  as  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  By  the  blending  of  these  altered  parts  with  the  remnants  of  the 
abscess-wall,  a  very  substantial  support  may  be  afibrded. 

In  addition  to  these  means  of  immobilizing  the  spine,  the  gap  may  be 
bridged  over  by  stalactitic  processes  of  bone  formed  by  the  vertebne  that  im- 
mediately encroach  upon  the  gap.  Sometimes  these  bridges  of  bone  may 
serve  to  fuse  the  vertebrae  together  by  a  true  osseous  anchylosis,  while  in  other 
cases  they  may  give  support  to  the  part  by  merely  becoming  locked  together. 
These  masses  ot  new  bone  are  seen  most  often  about  the  sides  of  ttie  ver- 
tebral bodies,  and  appear  sometimes  as  if  derived  from  the  anterior  common 
ligament. 

When  the  loss  of  substance  is  limited  to  a  mere  surface-erosion  on  the  bone, 
the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  a  fibrous  formation,  although  in  some  very 
rare  cases,  Follin  and  Duplay  assert  that  the  excavation  may  be  covered  in  by 
a  plate  of  new  bone  formed  from  the  adjacent  sound  bone  and  periosteum.* 

'  Op.  cit.,  tome  iii.  p.  666. 
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Where  the  intervertebral  disks  are  alone  destroyed,  and  in  some  cases 
where  the  loss  of  bone  is  very  limited,  the  vertebrae  on  cither  side  of  the  c;ap 
n)av  become  fused  together  by  a  true,  central,  bony  iinchylosis,  in  addition, 
posfiibly,  to  union  by  Ijony  processes  at  their  periphery,  M.  Michel'  alludes 
to  a  case  where  the  fibro-cartiluges  between  all  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae 
had  l)een  lost,  and  where  the  bodies  concerned  had  become  welded  together 
by  iirm,  but  irregular,  new  bone. 

If  sequestra  have  formed  they  may  be  eliminated,  or  if  they  remain  in  situ 
they  will  be  usually  encysted  and  hidden  from  view.  The  tissue  that  incloses 
them  may  be  either  fibrous  or  bony,  although  it  more  usually  belongs  to  the 
softer  structure.  Cloquet^  records  a  case  in  which  the  last  two  dorsal  and 
two  upper  lumbar  vertebrae  were  necrosed,  apparently  eri  masse,  but  in  which 
the  entire  sequestra  were  firmly  inclosed  in  a  solid,  fusiform  cyst  of  bone.  By 
this  means  the  solidity  of  the  spine  had  been  maintained. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  longer  the  disease  has  lasted,  the 
less  can  the  vertebral  column  look  to  the  spinal  muscles  for  support.  From 
long  continued  disuse  these  muscles  waste,  and  become  degenerate,  and  by 
their  feebleness  add  an  additional  source  of  weakness  to  the  already  debili- 
tated column. 

Symptoms  of  Pott's  Disease. — The  symptoms  of  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine 
vary  considerably,  both  in  their  comparative  frequency  and  in  their  intense- 
ncss.  They  vary  also  in  the  order  and  time  of  their  appearance,  and  will 
obvioush'  be  influenced  by  the  locality  of  the  mischief  in  the  column.  They 
can  be  most  conveniently  considered  under  the  following  distinct  heads :  (1) 
Rigidity  of  the  spine.  (2)  Local  pain,  (3)  The  spinal  deformity,  (4)  The 
abscess.  (5)  The  cord  and  nerve  symptoms.  (6)  The  gait  and  general  aspect. 
(7)  Some  general  symptoms. 

(1)  Rigidity  of  the  Spine. — A  rigidity  of  that  part  of  the  vertebral  column 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  usually  the  earliest  sign  of  Pott's  maladj',  and 
is,  apart  from  this  fact,  a  feature  of  great  importance.  This  rigidity  is,  when 
of  early  occurrence,  due  to  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  is 
nature's  mode  of  endeavoring  to  keep  the  inflamed  parts  at  rest.  It  is  exactly 
to  be  compared  to  that  rigidity  of  inflamed  joints  that  is  to  be  especially 
observed  when  disease  commences  in  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones.  At  a 
later  period  of  the  vertebral  disease,  this  symptom  is  also  due  to  the  permanent 
rigidity  of  the  posterior  segments  of  the  spine,  and  to  those  various  conditions 
that  lead  to  a  false  or  true  anchylosis  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  column.  In 
advanced  cases,  where  the  muscles  have  become  flaccid  and  atrophied,  this 
latter  condition  is  probably  the  sole  cause  of  the  symptom.  To  fully  appre- 
ciate this  early  evidence  of  spinal  caries,  it  is  well  to  make  one's  self  familiar 
witli  the  degree  of  mobility  permitted  in  the  normal  column  in  children  and 
adults  of  various  ages.  In  examining  a  young  child,  it  is  most  convenient  to 
have  it  placed  flat  upon  its  face,  and  then,  on  lifting  up  the  lower  limbs  and 
moving  them  (together  with  the  pelvis)  in  various  directions,  with  the  unoc- 
cupied hand  placed  upon  the  back,  any  rigidity  of  the  column  can  be  soon 
estimated.  In  Pott's  malady,  the  portion  of  the  spine  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  appears  to  move  in  a  piece,  and  will  permit  of  little  or  no  bend- 
ing or  rotation  in  any  direction.  In  adults  this  feature  can  be  investigated 
in  the  same  manner,  if  an  assistant  moves  the  lower  limbs  and  pelvis,  and 
also  by  making  the  patient  stoop  and  lean  first  to  the  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other,  or  attempt  any  series  of  movements  that  will  test  the  mobility  of 
the  spinal  column. 

>  Loc.  cit.,  p.  478.  «  Pfaz.  des  Hop.,  1858,  p.  108. 
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(2)  Loca  Pain. — The  symptom  of  pain,  localized  at  the  seat  of  disease,  is  of 
very  uncertain  occurrence,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  often  absent  than  present.  For 
diagnostic  purposes  it  is  of  no  value.  On  this  point,  Afr.  Fisher  well  observes 
that  "local  pain  in  the  back  is  nuich  more  tHvpicntly  met  with  when  no 
disease  of  the  Fpine  exists  than  when  the  vertebne  are  aft'ected."'  In  man}'- 
cases  no  pain  is  complained  of  in  the  back,  at  the  seat  of  disease,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  ailment,  and  in  other  instances  it  is  scarcely  severe 
enough  to  draw  comment  from  the  patient.  This  local  pain,  when  present,  is  ' 
usually  deep  seated,  dull,  uncertain  in  its  duration,  and  woi-se  at  night  and 
on  vigorous  movement.  It  is  often  much  aggravated  by  any  motion  that 
jars  the  spine,  and  may  be  found  to  be  made  worse  when  the  spine  is  per- 
cussed. Mr.  Howard  Marsh,  speaking  of  this  symptom,  says  that  the  i)ain  may 
be  felt  either  at  the  affected  spot  or  below  it,  but  very  rarely  above  it.^  The 
pain,  when  present,  is  usually  most  obvious  at  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  ceases  to  be  noticed  when  the  spinal  column  has  become  more  consoli- 
dated. It  was  the  custom  in  less  recent  times  to  attach  much  importance  to 
this  local  pain,  and  its  recognition  was  accomplished  in  doubtful  cases  by 
pressing  a  hot  sponge  along  the  spine.  This  method  of  investigation  has, 
however,  been  long  proved  to  be  useless.  The  pain  to  which  reference  is  now 
made  is  due  to  inflammation  of  the  bones,  and  proceeds,  probably,  directly 
from  those  tissues.  It  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  severe,  [)arox- 
ysmal,  and  often  agonizing  pain  that  sometimes  radiates  from  the  back,  and 
is  due  to  some  nerve-irritation. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  mischief  is  acute,  there  may  be  swelling  and  heat 
about  the  affected  part  of  the  spine.  Such  symptoms,  however,  are  extremely 
uncommon. 

(3)  The  Spinal  Deformity. — This  deformity,  the  so-called  "angular  curva- 
ture," is  the  most  conspicuous  symptom  in  Pott's  disease.  The  method  by 
which  it  is  produced  has  been  already  detailed  in  the  paragraph  on  the  path- 
ology of  the  disease.  In  many  cases  it  is  the  first  symptom  noticed ;  and, 
indeed,  in  hospital  practice  it  is  unusual  for  a  patient  to  be  brought  for  treat- 
ment at  a  stage  of  the  disease  antecedent  to  the  occurrence  of  the  deformity. 
The  deformity  makes  itself  evident  at  an  earlier  period  in  some  part.s  of  the 
spine  than  it  does  in  othei-s,  and  the  conspicuousness  of  the  "curvature"  is 
greatly  influenced  by  its  site. 

The  deviation  of  the  column  is  seen  earliest  when  the  dorsal  region  is 
attacked,  the  explanation  being  that  the  dorsal  spine  has  already  a  normal 
curvature  backwards.  The  spinous  processes  also,  in  this  region,  are  of  threat 
length,  and  are  soon  rendered  prominent  by  being  separated"  somewhat  "from 
one  another.  In  the  lumbar  region  the  deforniity  is  very  slow  to  appear, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  normal  curve  in  this  part  of  the  column  is  directly 
forwards ;  and,  moreover,  there  must  be  considerable  destruction  of  the 
vertebral  bodies  before  it  can  make  itself  evident.  In  the  cervical  region  no 
regular  deformity  is  produced.  In  this  region  the  muscles  are  better  able 
to  support  and  balance  the  diseased  segments,  with  the  result  that,  as  the 
destructive  process  advances,  the  head  simply  subsides  vertically  towards  the 
trunk,  and  the  column  becomes  shortened.  In  some  cases — either  from  un- 
equal destruction  of  the  bones,  or  from  unusual  muscular  action — the  cervical 
spine  acquires  a  slight  lateral  deviation  to  one  or  other  side.  In  any  case, 
the  marked  rigidity  of  the  column  is  very  conspicuous. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  deformity  in  Pott's  disease  will  be  most  con- 
spicuous, and  will  reach  its  greatest  degree  of  development,  when  situate  in 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  12.  «  British  Medical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  913.     1881. 
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the  dorsal  region.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  an  "  angular 
curvature"  of  necessity  ai»pears  in  all  cases  of  Pott's  disease  below  the  cervi- 
cal region.  In  some  cases — esi»ecially  in  lumbar  disease — no  deformity  aj)- 
pears  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the  malady ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  absence  of  distortion  in  dorsal  disease  is  ver}- 
unusual.  Bouvier  endeavored  to  construct  a  table  to  show  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  deformity  in  the  various  segments  of  the  spine,  with  the  following 
results : — ' 

Out  ot  101  instances  of  Pott's  disease  there  were 

10  cases  of  lower  cervical  disease,    3  with  deformity,    7  with  none. 
55         "  dorsal         "  45  "  10         " 

36         "  lumbar       "         20  "  16         " 

These  statistics  are,  however,  of  but  slight  value,  inasmuch  as  the  duration 
of  the  disease  is-  not  given  in  the  various  cases.  And  it  may  not  be  unrea- 
sonable to  suggest  that  in  some  of  the  cases  credited  with  no  deformity,  an 
"•  angular  curvature"  may  have  in  time  developed. 

The  deformity  itself  consists  in  a  bending  backwards  of  the  column  in  the 
antero-posterior  plane  of  the  body,  and  its  great  feature  is  this :  it  is  angular 
and  median.  The  extent  and  prominence  of  the  "  curvature"  will  depend 
not  only  upon  the  seat  of  the  mischief,  but  upon  the  amount  of  bone  lost  in 
the  anterior  segments.  A  sharp  and  abrupt  angle  will  usually  indicate  a 
severe  but  limited  loss  of  bony  tissue,  while  a  more  extensive  and  more 
rounded  deformity  will  probably  indicate  a  slight  degree  of  destruction  of 
many  vertebrae.  In  some  cases  the  bending  of  the  column  may  be  so  severe 
that  the  two  parts  of  the  spine  form  a  right  angle  with  one  another,  or  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  vertebra  above  the  excavation  may  rest  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  vertebra  below  it.  When  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  the 
prominence  of  the  deformity  may  be  increased  by  the  wasting  that  occurs  in 
the  muscles  of  the  back.  In  certain  cases  there  may  be  some  slight  lateral 
deviation  of  the  spine  in  addition  to  the  antero-posterior  displacement.  This 
condition  would  appear  to  be  met  with  only  in  the  lumbar  and  dorso-lumbar 
regions,  and  is  due  either  to  unequal  destruction  of  the  vertebrae,  or  to  un- 
usual muscular  action.  In  all  cases  compensatory  curves  are  formed  both 
above  and  below  the  seat  of  the  deformity.  It  is  only  by  means  of  such  com- 
pensation that  the  patient  can  retain  the  erect  posture.  These  curves  are 
best  seen  when  the  disease  is  situate  in  the  dorsal  spine,  and  will  obviously 
vary  in  degree  according  to  the  extent  of  the  original  deformity.  In  some 
cases  of  Pott's  malady  involving  the  lumbar  region,  where  the  destruction  of 
the  bodies  has  been  sudden  and  severe,  no  compensation  is  possible :  the  erect 
posture  cannot  be  maintained,  the  column  falls  forwards,  and  the  patient  can 
only  progress  when  upon  his  hands  and  feet,  or  knees. 

In  nearly  all  instances  the  deformity  develops  slowly,  but  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  the  "  angular  curvature"  appeared  with  comparative  sud- 
denness. In  such  cases — of  which  jVIichel  gives  examples — the  deformity  has 
UBually  appeared  during  some  unwonted  or  forced  movement,  and  has  been 
due  to  a  giving  way  of  some  of  the  supports  furnished  to  the  diseased  parts, 
or  to  fracture  of  the  posterior  segments  of  the  column  at  the  seat  of  caries. 
Delpech,  jSTelaton,  and  Louis  all  record  instances  where  this  sudden  formation 
of  the  "  curve"  has  been  associated  with  sudden  paraplegia.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  deformity  develops  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  patient's 
movements,  and  upon  the  non-observance  of  rest.  Shaw,'^  however,  records 
a  case  where  no  increase  of  the  spinal  deviation  occurred  during  a  period  of 
fourteen  years,  although  the  patient  was  engaged  all  the  while  in  the  work 

•  Quoted  by  Michel,  loc.  cit.  '  Loc.  cit.,  page  114. 
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of  a  blacksmith.  At  the  end  of  the  period  mentioned,  an  abscess  appeared. 
Like  examples  have  been  put  on  record  by  others.  It  is  important  also  to 
note  that  the  deformity  may  commence  and  may  increase  wliile  the  hori- 
zontal position  is  being  observed.  Such  cases  show  that  the  weight  of  the 
column  above  tlie  scat  of  disease  is  by  no  means  the  only  factor  in  producing 
the  angular  deviation,  but  that  the  abdominal  muscles  may  also  be  active 
agents  in  that  direction. 

(4)  The  Abscess. — The  chief  points  in  connection  with  this  symptom  have 
already  been  dealt  with  in  considering  the  pathology  of  the  disease  ;  and  some 
further  facts  will  be  noted  in  dealing  with  the  matter  of  diagnosis.  So 
variable  is  the  evolution  of  the  symptoms  of  Pott's  disease,  that  the  spinal  ab- 
scess may  be  the  very  first  evidence  of  the  malady,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  affection  may  run  its  entire  course,  and  end  in  anchylosis  and  cure,  with- 
out any  trace  of  abscess  having  been  observed. 

The  absence  of  abscess  is,  however,  ([uite  the  exception.  As  to  the  period 
of  the  disease  at  which  this  symptom  should  become  evident,  nothing  posi- 
tive can  be  said.  It  may  appear  before  any  deformity  is  obvious  ;  it  may  be 
the  very  earliest  symptom ;  it  may  not  appear  until  the  disease  has  existed 
for  many  years.  Many  cases  are  recorded  where  the  abscess  did  not  appear 
for  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  more  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
the  patient  having  in  the  mean  time  apparently  made  a  perfect  recovery. 
It  is  probable  that  all  such  cases  are  examples  of  what  Sir  James  Paget'  has 
called  "  residual  abscess,"  that  is  to  say,  an  abscess  taking  its  origin  from  the 
residues  or  relicts  of  past  suppuration.  The  patient  has  caries  of  certain 
vertebrae,  and  an  abscess  is  formed  at  the  seat  of  disease,  but  does  not  tend 
to  reach  the  surface  of  the  body.  In  time  a  process  of  cure  takes  place,  the 
wall  of  the  abscess  shrinks,  its  contents  become  more  or  less  absorbed,  and 
perhaps  no  trace  is  left  but  some  small  collection  of  caseous  matter.  As  long 
as  the  patient's  health  remains  good,  and  as  long  as  no  injury  or  unusual 
circumstance  tends  to  irritate  the  part,  so  long  does  this  residuum  of  a  past 
inflammation  remain  inert.  But  when  these  untoward  conditions  are  pro- 
vided, the  ill-disposed  material  acts  as  an  injurious  foreign  body,  and  an  ab- 
scess that  perhaps  reaches  the  surface  is  the  result. 

As  to  the  influence  of  local  and  general  conditions  upon  the  formation  of 
the  abscess,  something  a  little  more  definite  can  be  said.  As  may  be  surmised, 
the  more  acute  and  rapid  is  the  spinal  mischief,  the  more  certain  and  the  earlier 
is  an  abscess  likely  to  appear.  Moreover,  a  general  condition  of  ill-health  is 
apt  to  aftect  the  formation  of  the  abscess  in  a  like  injurious  manner.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  neglect  of  treatment,  of  persistence  in  movement  and 
exercise,  and  of  direct  injury  to  the  diseased  parts.     In  opposition  to  these 

feneral  statements,  however,  numerous  exceptions  have  been  recorded.  Mr. 
'isher  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  had  presented  a  projection  of 
the  spine  for  more  than  two  years,  no  abscess  appearing  until  the  end  of 
that  period,  although  the  patient  had  during  the  whole  time  indulged  in  the 
usual  athletic  pursuits  of  young  men.  Then  again,  an  abscess  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  form  of  Pott's  disease  that  has  assumed  a  very  chronic  course, 
has  given  little  or  no  trouble,  and  has  led  to  but  trifling  deformity.  On  the 
other  hand,  instances  are  recorded  of  an  absence  of  external  abscess,  though 
the  disease  is  accompanied  with  severe  deformity  and  paraplegia. 

The  general  features  of  the  abscesses  that  accompany  Pott's  malady  are 
identical  with  those  of  cold  abscess  in  general,  and  re(|uire  no  especial  descrip- 
tion.    Lannelongue^  has  shown  that  the  surface-tempenituro  over  these  col- 

'  Clinical  Lectures  and  Essays.     London,  1877.  *  Loc.  cit.,  page  171. 
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lections  is  higher  than  that  of  the  corresjwnding  surface  on  the  other  side  of 
tlie  body,  lie  quotes  the  case  of  a  child,  aged  7h  years,  with  a  lumbar  de- 
formity and  a  large  psoas  abscess  at  the  upper  jiart  of  the  left  thigh.  This 
abscess  showed  an  absolute  absence  of  any  of  the  common  signs  of  inHamma- 
tion,  and  was  indeed  a  typical  cold  abscess,  yet  the  temperature  noted  was  as 
follows : — 

On  one  occasion.  On  another  occasion. 

Temperature  in  axilla,  ....  37°.G  (99°.7  F.)  37°.5  (99°.5  F.) 
Surface  temperature  of  thigh  on  healthy  side,  37°.0  (98°.G  F.)  36°.5  (97°.7  F.) 
Surface  temperature  of  thigh  over  abscess,         37°.2  (99°.0  F.)         37°.l  (98°.8  F.) 

Lannelongue  has  also  shown  that  this  feature  in  the  temperature  applies  to 
all  cold  abscesses. 

(5)  The  Symptoms  depending  upion  Implication  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Spinal 
Nerves. — Considering,  on  the  one  hand,  the  position  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
nerves,  and,  on  the  other,  the  great  deformity  in  the  column  and  the  great 
destruction  of  parts  often  produced  by  Pott's  disease,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder 
that  these  delicate  nerve-structures  sometimes  suffer  injury.  They  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  constantly  involved.  The  frequent  immunity  of  the  cord 
m  Pott's  malady  is,  to  some  extent,  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  cord 
occupies  the  posterior  portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  a  part  not  only  as  a 
rule  exempt  from  destructive  disease,  but  the  seat  actually  of  extensive  repa- 
rative changes.  It  also  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  changes  in  the  column 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  the  inflammatory  products  to  take  a  forward 
direction,  while  the  development  of  the  deformity  is  usually  so  slow  that  the 
cord  has  time,  as  it  were,  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  change.  And  it  is 
marvellous  to  what  changes  the  cord  will  accommodate  itself,  if  only  the 
morbid  influences  around  it  are  slow  in  their  action.  In  any  case  of  Pott's 
disease  with  severe  deformity,  the  cord  must  not  only  be  abruptly  bent,  and 
compelled,  possibly,  to  occupy  a  much  more  limited  space  than  in  the  normal 
condition,  but  it  would  appear  that  in  some  instances  it  must  be  actually 
shortened.  Still,  it  is  common  to  have  examples  of  severe  spinal  deformity 
without  nervous  symptoms  of  any  kind. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  sj'mptoms  that  are  now  to  be  detailed  may  be 
ascribed  either  to  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves,  or  to  such  an  injury 
to  those  parts  as  may  cause  temporary  or  permanent  interruption  of  their 
functions.  Thus,  there  may  be,  on  the  one  hand,  severe  pain  or  hyperesthesia, 
and  on  the  other,  loss  of  sensation.  And  as  regards  the  motor  tracts,  there 
may  be  muscular  spasms  and  increased  reflex  action  in  one  instance,  and 
absolute  paralysis  of  certain  parts  in  another. 

The  post-mortem  examination  of  patients  with  Pott's  disease,  who  have 
exhibited  nerve-symptoms  during  life,  will  give  very  various  results.  In 
some  cases,  the  meninges  of  the  cord  will  be  found  much  thickened  at  the  seat 
of  disease,  or,  in  other  instances,  a  considerable  inflammatory  exudation  will 
exist  between  those  membranes  and  the  spinal  wall,  and  intimate  adhesions 
may  be  found  between  tho.se  parts.  As  regards  the  cord  itself,  it  may  be 
congested,  or  inflamed,  or  the  seat  of  a  definite  sclerosis.  In  many  cases  it 
will  show  some  limited  softening,  that,  while  of  very  varying  extent,  will  be 
found  most  usually  to  involve  the  motor  regions  of  the  cord.  Injurious 
pressure  will  be  found  in  most  instances  to  be  the  cause  of  these  conditions, 
and  especially  of  the  condition  of  softening  in  the  medulla  spinalis.  The 
pressure  may  be  ettectwl  by  the  abrupt  bending  of  the  spine,  or  be  caused  by 
detached  vertebrae,  or  displaced  fragments  of  none;  or  it  may  be  due  to  the 
bulging  of  inflammatory  products  toward  the  spinal  canal,  or  to  the  undue 
prominence  in  the  same  direction  of  new  bone  formations.     As  regards  the 
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spinal  nerves,  they  arc  liable  to  become  inflamed  on  account  of  their  proximity 
to  the  seat  of  disease.  Tliey  are  liable  to  irritation  from  the  near  presence  of 
fragments  of  bone,  or  displaced  portions  of  the  column.  They  are  susceptible, 
also,  to  varying  degrees  of  injury  from  i)ressure.  When  many  vertebra  are 
lost,  the  corresponding  intervertebral  foramina  are  usually  more  or  less  in- 
volved, and  in  such  instances  Michel  observes  that  it  is  common  for  many 
successive  spinal  nerves  to  issue  from  one  huge  and  irregular  intervertebral 
foramen  produced  by  the  disease. 

It  is  extremely  dithcult  to  say  in  what  cases  cord  and  nerve  symptoms  are 
to  be  expected,  and  in  what  cases  they  are  not  apt  to  occur.  They  may 
appear  early  in  quite  slight  cases,  or  they  may  be  entirely  absent  in  the  most 
severe  examples  of  the  disease. 

As  to  the  relation  between  the  cord-symptoms  and  the  local  condition  in  the 
vertebral  column,  these  few  points  can  alone  be  mentioned :  Cord-symptoms  are 
more  apt  to  occur  in  cases  where  the  disease  progresses  rapidly,  and  the  de- 
formity is  sooner  produced  than  in  cases  where  the  opposite  conditions  obtain. 
Cord-symptoms  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  cases  associated  with  deformity  than 
in  those  unattended  with  deviation  of  the  column.  According  to  Bouvier's 
statistics  on  this  point,  out  of  64  cases  of  Pott's  disease  with  deformity,  par- 
alysis occurred  in  33  instances ;  whereas  only  8  examj^les  of  paralysis  were 
met  with  in  32  cases  of  the  disease  unassociated  with  deformity.  Allowino- 
for  many  exceptions,  cord-symptoms  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  severe  forms  of 
the  disease,  in  cases  associated  with  much  muscular  weakness,  in  cases  where 
undue  movement  has  been  allowed  or  no  treatment  adopted,  and  in  cases 
where  accident  has  suddenly  added  to  the  extent  of  the  deformity. 

The  various  symptoms  may  most  conveniently  be  considered'  under  two 
heads — first,  disturbances  of  sensation,  and  secondly,  disturbances  of  the 
motor  system. 

Disturbances  of  Sensation. — Pain  transmitted  along  a  certain  nerve  or  nerves 
is  very  often  the  first  symptom  of  disturbance  of  t!he  great  nerve-etructures. 
This  pain  is  probably  due  to  irritation  of  some  of  the  spinal  nerves  as  they 
issue  from  the  intervertebral  foramina,  although  it  may  in  some  cases  be  due 
to  a  disturbance  in  the  medulla  spinalis  itself.  The  seat  of  the  i)ain  varies — 
as  Mr.  Howard  Marsh  has  well  pointed  out — with  the  locality  of  the  bone- 
mischief.  In  caries  of  the  lower  cervical  region,  the  pain  is  apt  to  radiate 
over  the  shoulders  and  down  the  arms,  or  over  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of 
the  chest.  In  doi-sal  disease,  the  pain  follows  the  intercostal  nerves,  and  may 
be  felt  at  the  sides,  or  in  front  of  the  trunk,  about  the  middle  line.  When  the 
malady  attacks  the  lumbar  spine,  the  pain  tends  to  radiate  about  the  loins 
and  pelvis,  or  to  run  down  the  limbs  and  to  extend  even  to  the  feet.'  The 
characters  of  this  pain  are  tolerably  distinctive.  It  is  sometimes  severe,  usu- 
ally sharp  and  paroxysmal,  rather  than  continuous.  It  is  indeed  a  neuralgic 
pain. 

It  is  often  limited  to  one  side  of  the  body,  or  even  to  one  nerve.  For  ex- 
ample, in  cases  of  dorsal  disease,  intercostal  neuralgia  of  a  single  space  is  by 
no  means  uncommon.  The  pain  may  be  associated  with  hypera'sthesia  of  the 
part  supplied  by  the  aftected  nerve,  or  of  a  part  supplied  by  some  adjacent  trunk. 
But  such  a  complication  is  not  common.  The  pain  is  very  usually  made 
worse  by  exercise  and  violent  movement,  and  a  sudden  jarring  of  the  column 
may  render  it,  for  the  moment,  almost  agonizing ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  pa- 
tient is  easier  when  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  often  the  painful  sensation 
will  entirely  disappear  when  a  little  extension   is  applied  to  the  column. 

'  The  Diagnosis  of  Caries  of  the  Spine  in   the  Stage  preceding  Angular  Curvature.     British 
Medical  Journal,  vol.  i.  page  913.     1881. 
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This  "  nerve-pain"  is  very  different  from  the  dull,  deep-seated,  and  well- 
lociilizcd  pain  already  spoken  of  in  a  previous  paragraph.  The  latter  is  a 
"bone-pain,"  is  worse  at  ni^ht,  is  perhaps  modified  by  the  weather,  and,  if 
increased  on  movement,  is  increased  to  no  severe  extent.  The  one  depends 
upon  the  irritation  of  a  nerve-trunk,  the  other  upon  actual  disease  in  the  bone, 
augmented  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  parts. 

In  some  instances,  the  patient  may  comjtlain  of  a  painful  sensation  about 
the  body,  as  of  a  cord  tied  around  it,  about  the  level  of  the  epigastrium  or 
umbilicus.  This  sensation  may  be  an  extremely  painful  one,  and  may, 
according  to  some  French  authors,  be  very  like  the  pain  of  a  linear  burn. 
The  symptom,  although  common  in  many  aftections  of  the  cord,  is  certainly 
extremely  rare  in  Pott's  disease,  as  Mr.  Marsh  has  recently  pointed  out.  The 
same  writer  has  also  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pain  when  located 
about  the  abdomen,  may  be  readily  the  cause  of  a  faulty  diagnosis.  He 
records  the  case  of  a  child,  aged  five,  who  suftered  from  a  pain  in  the  stomach 
supposed  to  be  due  to  indigestion,  for  which,  indeed,  she  was  treated  for  some 
weeks.  The  pain  was  in  reality  due  to  disease  in  the  mid-dorsal  vertebrEe, 
and  could  have  been  distinguished  from  the  pain  of  indigestion  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  worse  after  meals,  that  it  was  increased  by  vigorous  move- 
ment, and  relieved  by  recumbenc3^  The  "lightning"  pains  that  are  so  com- 
mon in  certain  diseases  of  the  cord  are  not  met  with  in  Pott's  malady,  although 
tingling  sensations  may  be  felt  in  parts,  or  a  discomfort  described  as  "  prick- 
ing pains." 

Lastly,  there  may  be  a  loss  of  sensation  in  parts  below  the  seat  of  the  ver- 
tebral disease.  This  anaesthesia  is  quite  uncommon,  and  never  occurs  alone, 
but  when  present  is  always  associated  with  loss  of  motion,  which,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  will  be  found  to  have  preceded  it,  and  to  be  of  a  more  exten- 
sive character.  It  is  rare  for  the  loss  of  sensation  to  be  absolute.  Usually 
there  is  only  a  sense  of  numbness,  or  an  anaesthesia  of  a  comparatively  limited 
district.  The  instances  of  complete  loss  of  all  sensation  below  the  seat  of 
disease  are  very  few,  and  have  in  all  examples  been  associated  with  absolute 
paraplegia. 

Disturbances  of  the  Motor  Nervous  System. — These  disturbances  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads :  (a)  Those  marked  by  nerve-irritation,  convulsions, 
spasms,  etc. ;  {h)  those  marked  by  loss  of  nerve-function,  or  palsies. 

{a)  These  disturbances  may  assume  a  variety  of  aspects.  In  the  least 
marked  instances,  there  may  be  simply  undue  reflex  irritability.  In  such 
cases,  on  touching  or  gently  tickling  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  limb  is  violently 
drawn  up,  or  movements  may  be  induced  in  it  by  equally  trifling  irritation. 
In  other  cases  this  morbid  condition  of  the  nerve-centre  may  express  itself  in 
an  involuntary  jactitation  of  the  limbs,  that  may  be  brought  about  by  very 
slight  peripheral  disturbances. 

In  severe  grades  of  this  condition,  the  limbs  below  the  seat  of  the  vertebral 
disease  may  exhibit  spasmodic  or  convulsive  movements.  These  spasms  may 
sometimes  be  very  violent,  and  associated  with  considerable  pain.  They  may 
occur  spontaneously,  but  can  be  induced  or  rendered  more  vigorous  by  irritat- 
ing the  periphery,  as  by  tickling  the  feet  or  pinching  the  skin,  etc.  Those 
symptoms  are  practically  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  to 
the  abdominal  and  sacro-lumbar  muscles.  Only  one  limb  may  be  aftected,  or 
only  one  muscle  or  set  of  muscles  in  that  limb,  and  when  both  sides  of  the 
body  exhibit  these  spasmodic  attacks,  the  symptoms  are  usually  more  marked 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

In  other  instances  the  spasm  may  be  continuous,  and  the  legs  may  remain 
rigidly  drawn  up.  This  form  of  contraction  may  be  associated  with  much 
pain,  may  be  of  limited  or  unequal  extent,  and  may  alternate  or  be  associated 
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■with  the  intermittent  or  clonic  spasm  Uist  referred  to.  The  condition  is 
generally  known  as  "spastic  contraction, '  and  is  perhaps  somewhat  more  fre- 
quent than  is  the  condition  marked  hy  interrupted  spasm.  So  rigid  may  the 
patient's  body  become  in  some  cases  where  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limb  and 
back  are  the  seat  of  continuous  muscular  contraction,  that,  according  to  Shaw, 
he  may  be  turned  over  in  bed  like  a  log. 

Among  the  peculiar  phases  of  motor-nerve  disturbance  in  Pott's  disease 
may  be  mentioned  torticollis,  observed  in  some  cases  of  caries  of  the  cervical 
spine,  and  also  a  severe  and  intermittent  form  of  dyspna?a,  occasionally  mc^ 
with  in  caries  of  the  same  situation,  and  due,  according  to  Michel,  to  irrita- 
tion, or  perhaps  paralysis,  of  the  phrenic  nerve. 

(6)  Palsies. — The  usual  form  of  motor  paralysis  observed  in  angular  de- 
formity is  paraplegia.  This  may  be  complete,  and  equally  marked  in  the  two 
lower  limbs.  It  usually  develops  slowly,  although  cases  are  recorded  of  sudden 
paraplegia  in  connection  with  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  spinal  deformity. 
The  loss  of  motor  power  may  be  more  marked  in  one  extremity  than  in 
another,  or  may  be  limited,  more  or  less,  to  one  particular  set  of  muscles.  In 
other  instances  there  may  be  mere  feebleness  in  the  part,  which  feebleness 
may,  like  the  more  complete  losses  of  power,  be  of  limited  or  unequal  extent. 
It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  cases  of  marked  paralysis  of  a  limited  set  of 
muscles  are  due  to  pressure  upon  the  spinal  nerves  rather  than  to  an  injury 
to  the  cord  itself.  With  reference  to  the  previous  symptoms,  the  order  adopted 
in  their  development  is  usually  as  follows :  First,  involuntary  jactitation  of 
the  limbs,  then  constant  muscular  spasm,  and,  lastly,  paralysis.  Often,  how- 
ever, the  loss  of  power  is  preceded  by  no  evidences  of  spasm.  The  paraple2:ia 
in  Pott's  malady  has  certain  peculiarities.  It  is  very  usually  unassociated  with 
any  loss  of  sensation,  or  allied  with  but  trifling  disturbances  of  that  function. 
It  is,  moreover,  very  seldom  accompanied  by  loss  of  control  over  the  bladder 
or  rectum,  and  when  such  a  complication  is  present,  it  is  usually  but  slightly 
marked,  and  often  preceded  by  a  painful  tenesmus.  In  incomplete  palsies 
the  muscular  sense  remains  unimpaired.  On  account  of  the  com[>arative 
rarity  of  defects  in  sensation,  bed-sores  are  as  unusual  in  Pott's  disease  as 
they  are  common  in  other  forms  of  paraplegia.  Lastlv,  this  form  of  loss  of 
power  may  be  entirely  recovered  from,  as  will  be  mentioned  when  the  matter 
of  prognosis  is  discussed.  The  reaction  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  to  electricity 
remains  normal,  unless  the  condition  is  of  such  long  standing  that  the  muscular 
tissue  has  become  disorganized. 

The  convulsive  movements  already  referred  to  may  sometimes  be  observed 
in  the  paralyzed  limbs,  and  when  present  constitute  a  very  distinctive  feature. 
They  can  only  occur  in  cases  tliat  are  comparatively  recent,  and  will  obviously 
not  be  possible  when  the  muscular  structure  has  become  much  changed  from 
prolonged  disease. 

(6)  T?ie  Gait  and  General  Aspect. — In  marked  cases  of  the  disease,  the 
patient  in  walking  keeps  the  spine  peculiarly  rigid.  lie  walks  with  his  legs 
only,  often  shuflling  the  feet  along,  and  swaying  the  body  to  and  fro.  His 
movements,  therefore,  are  stiff  and  ungraceful.  AVhen  asked  to  pick  up  an 
object  from  the  ground,  instead  of  bending  the  back,  he  bends  the  lower 
limbs,  and  approaches  the  object  sideways,  as  it  were.  This  attitude  is  well 
shown  in  drawings  in  Prof.  Agnew's  article  on  Surgical  Diagnosis.* 

In  cases  where  the  deformity  is  marked,  tbe  patient  stands  with  the  head 
thrown  back,  and  often  supports  himself  by  resting  his  hands  upon  the 
thighs.     If  one  side  of  the  column  be  more  affected  than  the  other,  the 

"  See  Vol.  I.,  page  344,  Figs.  21  aud  22. 
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patient  is  disposed  to  lean  the  body  towards  the  less  aftected  side.  When  in 
the  rocunilH'nt  posture,  the  patient  prefers  to  lie  uj)on  his  side,  and  when 
movinij  from  that  position  to  the  sitting  i)0sture,  he  effects  the  movement  by 
turnini!;  over  on  to  his  belly,  and  then  raises  himself  by  his  hands  and  knees. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  angular  deviation  of  the  colunm,  the  wliole  trunk 
appears  shortened  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  extremities.  The  antero- 
posterior diameter  is  increased,  and  the  sternum  protrudes.  In  severe  disease 
of  the  dorsal  spine  this  protrusion  of  the  sternum  may  be  considerable.  The 
ribs  are  often  rendered  more  or  less  riojid,  not  only  by  the  constrained  posi- 
tion induced  by  the  spinal  and  thoracic  deformity,  but  often  also  by  destruction 
or  anchylosis  of  the  costo-vertebral  joints.  Lastly,  the  shoulders  appear  to 
be  raised,  and  the  head  and  neck  to  be  more  or  less  sunken  towards  the 
thorax.  One  feature  that  has  been  particularly  alluded  to  by  Sayre,  is  the 
short,  "grunting"  respiration  often  observed  in  cases  of  dorsal  disease  with 
much  deformity  both  of  chest  and  spine.  Dr.  Sayre  asserts  that  this  symp- 
tom is  often  immediately  relieved  when  the  patient  is  suspended. 

(7)  General  Symptoms. — Of  the  general  symptoms  that  may  accompany 
Pott's  disease,  little  need  be  said.  The  patient  may  or  may  not  present  evi- 
dence of  struma,  or  be  afflicted  with  any  concomitant  scrofulous  disease. 
Seldom  will  the  subject  of  the  malady  present  the  appearance  of  actual  good 
health.  When  external  discharge  of  matter  is  accomplished,  there  will  pro- 
bably be  a  rise  of  temperature,  some  wasting,  and  increasing  debility,  with 
all  the  familiar  symptoms  of  hectic  fever.  If  the  suppuration  be  of  long 
standing,  symptoms  may  arise  that  point  to  amyloid  or  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  viscera.  At  any  time  there  may  be  certain  visceral  complications  of  a 
less  chronic  character,  more  or  less  directly  connected  w4th  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  With  regard,  indeed,  to  any  general  symptoms  that  have  not  been 
mentioned,  they  may  be  said  to  be  such  only  as  are  incidental  to  all  condi- 
tions of  feeble  health,  and  to  all  states  of  extensive  and  continued  suppuration. 

Diagnosis  of  Pott's  Disease. — The  main  points  upon  which  the  diagnosis 
of  Pott's  disease  is  to  be  based,  have  been  exposed  in  the  preceding  pages. 
It  remains,  however,  to  discuss  the  dift'erential  diagnosis,  and  to  set  forth  the 
means  whereby  this  malady  may  be  distinguished  from  such  diseases  as,  in 
certain  features,  may  have  resemblance  to  it.  The  matter  can  be  best  con- 
sidered under  the  three  heads:  The  spinal  deformity;  the  cord  and  nerve 
symptoms ;  the  abscess. 

(1)  The  Spinal  Deformity. — ^The  great  features  of  the  spinal  deviation  in 
Pott's  disease  are  its  angularity,  its  median  position,  and  its  general  rigidity. 

In  cyphosis  there  is  a  bending  backwards  of  the  spine,  but  in  this  condition 
the  deformity  assumes  the  outline  of  a  curve  that  usually  involves  in  an 
equal  degree  a  large  portion  of  the  column.  There  is  in  the  first  instance 
no  rigidity,  and,  except  in  cases  of  spondylitis  deformans,  at  no  time  abso- 
lute or  complete  rigidity. 

Cases  of  Pott's  disease,  where  a  deformity  exists  associated  with  some 
lateral  deviation  of  the  column,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  absence  of 
any  more  familiar  evidences  of  the  malady,  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for 
lateral  curvature.  Shaw  gives  an  instance  in  illustration  of  this.  He  says 
that  he  "was  consulted  about  a  girl,  aged  fifteen,  who  had  a  projection  at  the 
dorso-lumbar  region,  with  a  distinctly  marked  deviation  of  the  spine  to  one 
side,  simulating  closely  lateral  curvature.  The  medical  attendant  had  consid- 
ered the  case  to  be  of  that  kind,  and  had  put  the  jiatient  on  a  course  of  calis- 
thenic  exercises.  It  was  distmctly  ascertained,  however,  that  the  prominence 
was  the  eti:ect  of  caries ;  and  the  principal  diagnostic  sign  was  the  directness 
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with  which  the  spinous  processes  stood  out  backwardly  against  the  skin ;  for 
it  is  a  nevci'-fiiiling  observation  in  regard  to  lateral  distortion,  that,  owing  to 
the  rotation  of  the  column  on  its  long  axis,  which  always  accompanies  incur- 
vation, the  spinous  processes  are  pointed  laterally,  towards  the  concavity ; 
and  that  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are  nearly  hidden  from  view  by  the  over- 
lapping of  the  edge  of  the  longissimus  dorsi."* 

Aneurisms  of  the  abdo>nimd  and  thoracic  aorta  may  cause  such  an  erosion  of 
the  spine  as  to  lead  to  the  angular  deformity  of  Pott's  disease.  If  the  de- 
struction of  bono  be  still  more  extensive,  nerve-symptoms  are  produced  from 
pressure,  that  may  have  the  characters  of  those  met  with  in  caries,  and  that 
may  go  on  even  to  paraplegia.^  In  such  cases  the  distinctive  symptoms  of 
aneurism  would  be  present,  and  the  diagnosis  patent.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  noted  that  these  aneurisms  occur  usually  at  a  time  of  life  when 
spinal  caries  is  very  rarely  met  with. 

Michel  refers  to  a  case  recorded  by  Mazet,  w^here  during  life  there  was  an 
"  angular  curvature"  of  the  column,  and  near  it  a  large  fluctuating  tumor 
like  a  chronic  abscess.  It,  however,  proved  to  be  a  hydatid  cyst  growing  from 
the  vertebral  canal. 

(2)  The  Cord  and  Nerve  Symptoms. — In  cases  where  the  characteristic  de- 
formity exists,  there  can  be  no  difiiculty  in  diagnosing  these  symptoms;  or 
in  any  case  at  least  where  such  symptoms  coexisted  with  "  angular  curve," 
it  would  be  safe  to  ascribe  the  former  to  the  same  disease  that  had  caused 
tlie  latter. 

The  most  difficult  cases  of  Pott's  malady  to  recognize  are  those  associated 
with  no  deformity.  In  some  such  cases,  a  psoas  or  lumbar  abscess  may 
exist  and  assist  the  diagnosis,  but  when  that  symptom  is  absent,  an  opinion 
has  to  be  based  to  a  great  extent  upon  such  nervous  disturbances  as  may  be 
present.  In  these  cases,  without  deformity,  the  spine  will  be  found  to  be  more 
or  less  rigid  in  one  part;  there  may  be  local  pain,  increased  on  exercise  and 
relieved  by  extension;  and  there  may  be  some  peculiarity  in  the  patient's  gait 
and  movements.  If  any  symptoms  of  nerve  or  cord  disturbance  exist,  they 
may  be  of  great  value,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  point  out  with  what  other 
conditions  those  symptoms  may  be  confused.  In  '■'■hysteria  of  the  spine,''  the 
patient  may  complain  of  severe  pain  about  some  part  of  the  column,  of  inability 
to  move  the  back  or  to  maintain  the  erect  posture  without  great  sutiering, 
and  possibly  of  radiating  pains  along  certain  nerves,  such  as  the  intercostal. 
The  pain  may  be  localized  about  the  vertebra  prominens,  and  the  normal 
projection  of  this  vertebra  may  lay  the  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  the 
"  spine  is  growing  out."  If  the  patient  has  taken  to  her  bed — as  is  not  in- 
frequently the  case — under  the  impression  that  she  has  severe  s]»inal  mischief, 
the  spinous  processes  of  many  vertebrte  may  in  time  appear  unduly  promi- 
nent, from  atrophy  of  the  muscles  from  disuse.  If  the  case  be  associated 
with  "•  hysterical  paraplegia,"  a  fresh  complication  is  introduced.  In  these 
examples  of  simulated  disease,  however,  there  will  generally  be  distinct  evi- 
dences of  hysteria,  an  absence  of  any  real  angular  deformity,  and  no  rigidity 
of  the  aftected  part.  The  pain,  moreover,  will  be  of  that  limited  and  ago- 
nizing character  common  in  l^ysterical  neuralgia.  Lastly,  when  the  spine  is 
being  examined,  the  patient  will  jirobably  wince  and  Jerk  the  back  away  every 
time  that  the  column  is  touched,  a  manceuvre  that  would  certainly  not  be 
executed  if  the  tenderness  depended  upon  caries. 

In  cases  of  muscular  rheumatism  of  the  back,  there  may  be  much  local  pain 
and  a  good  deal  of  rigidity  of  the  part.     Such  cases,  however,  may  be  distiu- 

■  Loc.  cit.,  page  111. 

'  Quincke,  Diseases  of  Arteries  ;  Ziemssen's  Cyclopaedia  of  Medicine,  vol.  vi.  p.  434. 
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cfuislicd  from  those  of  Pott's  disease  by  the  following  features.  The  rheumatic 
pain  is  diffused, and  follows  no  particular  nerve;  the  pain  is  increased  rather 
than  relieved  by  extension;  the  parts  are  tender  often  over  a  wide  area;  and 
the  disease  is  more  common  at  an  age  Avhen  Pott's  disease  is  rare.  There 
will,  probably,  be  in  addition  a  history  of  rlieumatic  affections. 

Cases  of  commencing  hip-disease  in  children  have  been  mistaken  for  an 
early  stage  of  Pott's  malady.  Children  so  afflicted  often  cry  if  moved  much  ; 
keep  the  spine,  pelvis,  and  hip-joints  as  rigid  as  possible ;  are  disinclined  for 
any  exercise ;  and  often  complain  of  vague  pains  that  may  not  be  very  accu- 
ratel}'  localized.  A  little  care  in  the  examination  of  doubtful  cases,  however, 
will  soon  eliminate  the  instances  of  hip-mischief.  Infantile  paralysis  may 
in  some  way  imitate  the  paraplegia  of  Pott's  disease,  from  which  it  can, 
however,  be  distinguished  by  the  history  of  the  case,  the  atrophy  of  the 
affected  muscles,  and  the  absence  of  any  rigidity  or  any  pain  about  the  spine. 
Follin  and  Duplay  assert  that  muscular  weakness  associated  with  rickets  may 
resemble  the  loss  of  powder  sometimes  met  with  in  Pott's  malady,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  grounds  of  such  resemblance,  or  to  imagine  that  it 
could  be  so  close  as  to  cause  confusion  in  diagnosis.  One  author  reaches  the 
extreme  limit  of  doubtful  refinement  in  diagnosis,  when  he  points  out  how 
Pott's  malady  without  deformity  is  to  be  distinguished  from  chronic  ne- 
phritis. 

(3)  Tlie  Abscess. — The  differential  diagnosis  of  abscess  from  spinal  disease 
apjDcaring  in  various  regions,  can  only  be  given  in  the  merest  outline. 

Abscesses  in  the  lumbar  or  iliac  regions  must  be  distinguished  from  simple 
chronic  abscesses,  from  perinephritic  and  pericsecal  abscesses,  from  abscesses 
due  to  disease  of  the  ilium,  and  from  certain  fluctuating  renal  tumors.  In  the 
simple  chronic  abscess,  the  symptoms  will  be  purely  negative.  In  the  peri- 
nephritic and  periccecal  abscesses,  there  will  probably  be  evidence  of  some 
disturbance  of  the  viscera  about  which  the  pus  has  formed,  and  an  absence  of 
all  the  local  signs  of  Pott's  disease.  The  latter  abscess  is  met  with  only  on 
the  right  side  of  the  body,  and  the  pus  it  discharges  is  usually  of  feculent 
odor.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  pus  from  spinal  caries  may  occupy 
the  connective  tissue  about  the  kidney  or  caecum.  Caries  or  necrosis  of  the 
ilium  can  in  the  early  stages  be  little  more  than  suspected,  and  the  symptoms 
of  abscess  will  advance  without  any  evidence  of  Pott's  malady  appearing. 
The  fluctuating  renal  tumor  may  be  hydatid,  cystic,  or  cancerous,  or  due  to 
distension  of  the  kidney  with  urine  or  pus. 

AVith  regard  to  the  inguinal  region,  it  is  here  that  the  typical  psoas  abscess 
is  met  with.  In  this  abscess  there  will  be  a  smooth,  round,  fluctuating  swell- 
ing below  the  o;roin,  and  about  the  site  of  the  ilio-psoas  insertion.  There 
will  probably  be  a  second  collection  to  be  felt  in  the  iliac  region  above  the 
groin.  The  collection  in  the  thigh  can  be  more  or  less  reduced  on  pressure, 
and  will  present  a  distinct  impulse  on  coughing  or  on  tapping  the  iliac  tumor. 
In  some  instances  the  communication  between  the  iliac  and  inguinal  collec- 
tions may  be  for  a  time  cut  oft",  when  the  lower  tumor  will  present  simply  the 
features  of  a  chronic  abscess.  Psoas  abscess  in  the  groin  may  be  mistaken  for  ' 
abscess  from  hip-disease,  but  in  the  latter  instance  there  will  be  more  or  less 
rigidity  of  the  joint  in  a  flexed  and  adducted  posture,  with  tilting  up  of  the 
pelvis  on  the  diseased  side.  The  spine  will  be  in  a  condition  of  lordosis,  and 
often  unduly  mobile.  There  will  be  no  impulse  at  the  collection  on  coughing, 
and  the  other  evidences  of  hip-mischief  will  probably  be  present.  Cases  are 
recorded  where  the  spinal  abscess  has  been  mistaken  for  a  femoral  hernia. 
Shaw  gives  an  excellent  example  of  such  a  case  where  a  truss  was  actually 
ordered.  The  psoas  abscess  is,  however,  nearly  always  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  femoral  vessels,  and,  on  examination,  the  femoral  canal  will  be  found  to 
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be  clear.  The  hernia,  if  reducible,  is  returned  with  a  peculiar  gurgle,  and  is 
of  slow  formation.  If  of  any  size,  it  will  also  be,  as  a  rule,  tympanitic  on 
percussion.  The  following  case — recorded  by  Shaw' — will  show  how  closely 
a  cancerous  tumor  about  the  groin  may  imitate  a  spinal  abscess.  lie  had 
under  his  care  "  a  female,  of  middle  age,  who  had  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine  from  girlhood ;  and  in  whom  the  hump  was  so  prominent  and  abrupt, 
that  it  might  be  mistaken  for  angular  deformity  from  caries  of  the  vertebne. 
She  was  admitted  for  a  tumor  that  occupied  the  inner  side  of  the  left  wing 
of  the  pelvis,  and  was  on  a  level,  at  its  anterior  part,  with  the  crest  of  tiie 
ilium.  An  oval-shaped,  projecting;  lobe,  in  course  of  time  formed  on  its  most 
dependent  face,  near  Toajjart's  ligament;  and  the  feeling  communicated  to 
the  linger,  when  examining  that  part,  bore  the  greatest  resemblance  to  what 
is  conveyed  by  pus,  when  near  the  surfiice  of  an  abscess.  The  subsequent 
progress  and  terminatioii  of  the  case  showed  that  the  tumor  was  one  of  me- 
dullary cancer."  Among  other  tiLinors  in  the  inguinal  region  that  may 
possibly  be  confused  with  spinal  abscess,  arc  bubo ;  varix  of  the  !»aphenou3 
vein;  fatty,  cystic,  and  other  soft  or  fluctuating  tumoi*s;  and  possibly  some 
cases  of  aneurism. 

Before  concluding  the  matter  of  diagnosis,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  diagnose  with  any  certainty  the  nature  of  the  bone-mis- 
chief during  life.  In  less  recent  times,  much  was  Avritten  on  the  distinctions 
between  simple  and  tubercular  caries,  and  on  this  point  the  arrangement  of 
Broca  was  perhaps  the  most  popular.  He  asserted  that  tubercular  osteitis 
occurred  in  children,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions,  and  that 
it  soon  led  to  deformity,  and  to  paraplegia.  AVhereas  simple  c-aries  appeared 
usually  in  adults,  and  in  the  lumbar  spine,  and  was  marked  by  a  very  tardy 
deformity  and  no  paralytic  symptoms.  This  arrangement  is  very  fascinating, 
but  must,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowdedge,  be,  I  think,  discarded  as 
useless 

Progress,  Prognosis,  etc. — The  pro(/ress  of  the  disease  is,  as  a  nile,  slow. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  so  slow,  and  produce  so  few"  symptoms,  that  the  malaily 
is  hardly  noticed  by  the  patient.  Thus  cases  are  recorded  whore  the  patient 
followed  a  laborious  employment  during  the  development  of  the  disease, 
and  where  years  elapsed  before  any  troublesome  symptoms — such  as  abscess 
or  cord-troubles — appeared.  There  are  cases,  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
malady  has  been  acute,  and  has  pursued  a  rapid  course.  But,  as  a  rule, 
even  these  acute  cases  are  not  acute  from  the  fii-st.  They  begin  as  chronic 
maladies,  and  then,  for  some  particular  reason,  take  on  an  acute  action.  The 
great  feature,  however,  in  the  progress  of  Pott's  disease  is  its  uncertainty. 
Seldom  is  its  progress  uniform,  but  marked  rather  by  the  utmost  variety, 
not  only  in  the  rate  at  which  it  advances,  but  also  in'  the  period  at  which 
certain  symptoms  appear,  and  in  the  general  features  of  those  symptoms 
themselves.  The  actual  time,  therefore,  occui)ied  by  the  disease  must  vary 
considerably.  Except  in  very  few  instances,  it  can  hardly  run  its  course  in 
less  than  six  or  nine  mouths,  although  Michel  asserts  that  the  ])eriod  of  time 
from  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  the  malady  may  be  as  little  as 
three  months.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  duration  of  the  active  disease  is 
to  be  estimated  by  years,  and  not  by  months,  and  pcrha[»s  one  or  two  years 
would  be  an  average  time  for  the  period  occupied  by  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  would  be  ditficult,  perhaps  imj)ossible,  to  detail  the  circumstances 
that  influence  the  rate  of  progress  of  spinal  caries.  It  may  be.  here.  <>nlv 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  malady,  as  a  rule,  advances  more  rapidh'  m 

'   Loc.  cit.,  page  12G. 
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adults  than  it  does  in  children,  and  in  the  cachectic  and  ill-uourisHed  than  in 
those  oriijinally  robust.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  disease  is  considered 
to  end  when  anchylosis  has  ensued,  and  at  any  time,  of  course,  the  period  of 
the  disease  may  be  terminated  by  death.  In  cases  of  cure,  the  deformity  still 
persists,  and  patients  may  live  a  lifetime  with  all  the  outward  signs  of 
Pott's  malady,  and  yet  enjoy  good,  or  at  least  fair,  health. 

The ])?v^nosis  with  regard  to  the  deformity  is  therefore  very  distinct.  The 
lost  parts  of  the  vertebral  column  are  never  restored,  and  the  deformity  never 
disai>pears.  With  regard  to  the  abscess,  perfect  cure  may  be  brought  about 
without  the  appearance  of  any  purulent  collection ;  or  tlie  pus  may  remain 
stationary  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  then  cither  entirel}'  disappear  or  dis- 
charge itself  from  the  surface.  The  usual  course,  however,  is  for  an  abscess 
to  form  that  comes  in  time  to  the  surface,  and  then  discharges  itself,  and  this 
particularly  applies  to  cases  of  Pott's  disease  in  adults.  When  the  abscess 
has  opened,  and  has  discharged  for  a  considerable  period,  cure  may  still  fol- 
low ;  the  sinuses  "may  close,  the  discharge  cease,  and  the  spine  consolidate. 
This  fortunate  result  would  appear  to  be  most  usual  when  the  abscess  opens 
close  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  MicheP  has  collected  22  examples  of  cure 
following  upon  the  natural  or  artificial  evacuation  of  the  abscess.  Of  these 
abscesses  8  were  psoas,  1  appeared  at  the  sciatic  notch,  1  in  the  perineum,  and 
12  in  the  dorso-lumbar  region.  As  already  observed,  a  residual  abscess  may 
appear  at  almost  any  time,  and  in  any  case  of  Pott's  malady  that  has  under- 
gone cul'e,  or  what  is  practically  a  cure. 

The  'paraplegia  in  Pott's  malady  may  persist,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
infrequently  recovered  from.  The  recovery  may  be  complete  and  permanent, 
or  it  may  be  only  partial,  and  a  certain  set  or  sets  of  muscles  may  remain 
absolutely  paralyzed,  or  the  patient  may  always  present  some  feebleness  in  the 
whole  series  of  muscles  that  have  been  aliected.  C'ases  of  recovery  are  recorded 
in  quite  severe  examples  of  paraplegia.  Thus  Dr.  Sowers  reports  an  instance 
in  a  little  girl  aged  8|  years,  whose  lower  limbs  were  entireh"  paralyzed,  and 
who  in  addition  had  some  loss  of  power  in  both  uj)per  extremities,  and  also 
in  the  bladder.  She  made  a  complete  recovery.  As  may  be  supposed,  the 
prognosis  is  much  more  favorable  in  children  than  in  adults.  More  than  one 
attack  of  paralysis  ma}'  be  recovered  from.  Thus  Shaw  quotes  the  case  of  a 
boy,  aged  six,  who  had  two  attacks  of  paraplegia  in  two  years.  He  recovered 
perfectly  from  both  attacks.  Xichels  gives  an  account  of  a  man,  aged  24, 
who  had  three  attacks  of  paraplegia  in  eight  years. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  prospects  of  cure  in  any  case,  and  the  causes 
of  death.  A  cure  is  much  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  in 
those  cases  associated  with  deformity  than  in  those  without.  The  following- 
statistics  given  by  Michel  bear  upon  this  point.  In  33  fatal  cases  without  de- 
formity, 24  died  of  the  disease  itself,  and  9  of  some  otlier  disorder.  In  68 
fatal  cases  with  deformity,  35  died  of  the  disease  itself,  and  33  from  some 
other  cause. 

The  extent  of  the  disease  has  also  to  be  considered,  and  the  general  state  of 
the  patient's  health.  The  presence  of  abscess  or  of  paraplegia  will  very  mate- 
rially lessen  the  prospects  of  cure ;  and  paralysis  in  connection  with  cervi- 
cal disease  is  peculiarly  apt  to  end  in  death. 

When  death  ensues,  it  is  most  commonly  from  the  abscess.  The  patient 
dies  of  hectic,  or  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  viscera,  or  of  pyannia,  or  of 
sini]>le  asthenia — worn  out  by  excessive  discharge — or  indeed  by  any  of 
those  modes  of  deatli  that  result  from  long-continued  suppuration.  Very 
often  a  sudden  change  for  the  worse  occurs  in  the  patient's  condition  when 

'  Loc.  cit.,  p.  493. 
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the  abscess  is  opened,  and  out  of  28  cases  reported  by  Mielicl,  where  the  time 
of  the  evacuation  of  the  abscess  was  known,  death  followed  in  20  days  in  10 
instances.  The  same  author  also  gives  the  following  as  the  causes  of  death 
in  44  cases  of  spinal  abscess. 

In  14  cases  death  resulted  from  tuberculosis  of  tlie  lungs. 

"  "  "  raarasraus. 

"  "  "  sloughing  of  the  limbs  from  oedema. 

"  "  "  pya-mia. 

"  "  "  arachnitis. 

"  "  "  pus  in  the  medullary  canal. 

"  '•  "  pneumonia. 

In  some  cases  the  patient  dies  from  extension  of  the  mischief  in  the  cord, 
or  from  actual  intiammation  of  the  cord  or  its  membranes. 

Any  thoracic  complication  is  apt  to  be  dangerous  in  those  cases  of  Pott's 
disease  which  are  associated  with  deformed  chest. 

Among  the  less  usual  causes  of  death,  may  be  mentioned  hemorrhage,  as 
in  a  case  observed  by  Legouest,'  wdiere  fatal  bleeding  occurred  froin  the 
vertebral  artery  in  an  instance  of  cervical  caries,  and  as  in  another  case  re- 
corded by  Fuller,^  where  the  abdominal  aorta  was  perforated.  [The  editor* 
has  recorded  a  case  of  psoas  abscess  which  ended  fatally  through  hemorrhao-e 
from  a  branch  of  the  internal  iliac  artery.]  Death  has  also  "occurred  from 
sutfocatiou  due  to  the  sudden  discharge  of  a  spmal  abscess  into  the  bronchi, 
and  from  like  unusual  causes. 

Treatment  of  Pott's  Disease. — This  may  be  considered  under  the  heads 
of  local  and  general  treatment. 

Local  Dratment. — The  treatment  of  the  spine  in  Pott's  disease  has  been  for 
a  considerable  period  a  subject  of  dispute,  and  is  still  a  matter  upon  which 
much  diti'erence  of  opinion  exists.  These  dilierences  involve,  however,  rather 
matters  of  detail  than  general  principles,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
will  become  still  less  conspicuous  when  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disease  is  more  distinct.  The  indications  for  local  treatment  are  well  expressed 
by  Mr.  Fisher,  in  his  essay  on  this  deformity.  They  are :  "  Fii-st,  the  obtain- 
ing a  condition  of  immobility  for  the  diseased  bones  ;  secondly,  the  relieving 
them  from  the  pressure  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  body  above  ;  thirdly,  the 
relaxation  of  local  muscular  contraction ;  and,  lastly,  the  restoring  of  the 
spine,  as  far  as  possible,  to  its  normal  condition."*  With  regard  tothis  last 
indication,  the  term  "  normal"  must  be  used  in  a  very  modilied  sense.  A 
consolidation  of  the  diseased  part  is  the  issue  hoped  for,  and  a  rigidity  of  the 
region  is  desired,  that  obtains  in  no  normal  spine.  Moreover,  the  removal  of 
the  deformity  must  always  be  a  secondary  consideration  in  treatment.  De- 
formity of  some  amount  is  necessary  for  substantial  cure,  and  no  method  of 
treatment  can  be  more  injurious  than  that  proposed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
remo\'ing  the  disfigurement.  Local  treatment  with  this  object  is  the  usual 
expedient  of  the  "  bone-setter"  who  treats  Pott's  disease.  He  professes  to  recog- 
nize m  the  deformity  a-dislocation  of  the  spine,  and  proceeds  to  restore  tfi^e 
1  tarts  by  violent  extension,  and  by  manipulation  of  a  no  more  gentle  character. 
L'nder  such  measures  the  posterior  segments  of  the  column,  ujion  which  the 
main  hope  of  cure  depends,  have  been  In-oken  across,  and  sudden  para})legia, 
or  even  death,  has  been  the  result.     The  indications  just  mentioned  may  be 

»  Gazette  Hebdom.,  p.  76.     1S61.  '  Ibid.,  p.  534.     1S59. 

'  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  3d  ed.,  p.  662,  Philadelphia,  1882. 
*  Op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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carried  out  hy  (1)  the  recumbent  posture;  (2)  certain  mechanical  appliances; 
(3)  a  riirid  Jiickot  ai»i)lied  during  extension  of  the  column. 

(1)  Tivatnient  hy  prolov^rd  recvmbcnry  is  of  extreme  value  in  Pott's  dis- 
ease. Indeed,  considered  m  the  abstract,  or  apart  from  certain  difficulties 
aud  inconveniences,  it  is  probably  the  very  best  treatment  available  for  this 
malady.  In  the  recumbent  posture  the  spine  is  at  rest,  and  the  muscles 
relaxed,  the  evils  of  the  pressure  of  the  diseased  surfaces  against  one  another 
are  minimized  or  removed,  and  the  very  least  inducements  are  offered  for  the 
malady  to  progress.  In  all  rapid  and  acute  cases,  this  plan  of  treatment 
should  be  strictly  carried  out,  and  should  be  tlie  only  means  adopted.  In 
other  cases  it  is  well,  under  all  circumstances,  to  commence  the  treatment  by 
a  period  of  enforced  recumbency,  and  to  allow  this  measure  to  be  a  prelimi- 
nary to  further  treatment  by  instruments,  jackets,  etc.  Many  surgeons 
would,  however,  urge  that  recumbency  should  be  the  treatment  of  all  forms 
of  Pott's  malady,  and  should  constitute  the  only  local  measure.  Without 
going  as  far  as  this,  it  must  be  regretted  that  this  simple  expedient  is  not 
more  extensively  and  practically  resorted  to,  and  tliat  more  means  are  not 
afforded  in  hospitals  for  its  employment.  When  this  mode  of  treatment  is 
adopted,  the  patient  should  be  made  to  lie  upon  a  firm,  well-padded  mattress, 
with  the  spine  as  straight  as  possible,  and  with  the  head,  trunk,  and  limbs 
on  the  same  i)lane.  Any  but  slight  and  necessary  movements  must  be  for- 
bidden, and  the  more  recent  and  acute  the  case,  the  more  essential  is  it  that 
absolute  rest  shall  be  enjoined.  To  effect  this  end  in  the  case  of  children, 
!Mr.  Fisher^  has  devised  a  "  bed-frame"  that  answers  its  purpose  very  well. 
It  consists  of  two  flat  iron  bars,  each  with  a  crutch  and  strap  for  the 
shoulders  at  one  end,  aud  a  third  or  transverse  bar  that  serves  to  connect 
the  crutch-bars  to  the  head  of  the  bed.  The  latter  bars  are  also  secured  to  the 
sides  of  the  bed  by  bandages.  The  shoulders  being  strapped  to  the  frame,  aud 
the  lower  limbs  kept  still  by  a  weight,  any  movement  of  the  spine  is  almost 
impossible.  The  American  "box-splint"  for  fractured  femur  in  children 
answers  equally  well,  if  carefully  secured  to  the  bed,  and  steadied  also  by  a 
weight  applied  to  the  lower  end  of  the  splint.  The  duration  of  the  treatment 
must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  case  and  other  circumstances,  and  in  the 
majority  of  instances  is  to  be  estimated  by  months  rather  than  by  weeks. 
The  objections  to  prolonged  recumbency  are  of  course  obvious.  The  treat- 
ment is  long  and  irksome,  and  difficult  to  carry  out  efficiently ;  but  Mr. 
Howard  !Marsh,  and  others  who  advise  its  practice,  have  pointed  out  that  the 
oljjections  raised  are  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  that  the  difficulties  are  by 
no  means  insurmountable.^ 

(2)  3Iechanieal  Appliances. — A  vast  number  of  instruments  have  been  in- 
vented to  meet  the  various  indications  for  local  treatment.  The  objections 
to  most  of  these  appliances  are  the  follo^^■ing:  They  are  heavy  and  often 
irksome,  possess  but  little  adaptability,  and  must  be  changed  or  altered  as 
the  child  increases  in  age.  The  expense  would  forbid  their  use — even  if  con- 
sidered desirable — to  any  extent  in  hosi)itals.  For  the  most  part  they  take 
their  lower  point  of  support  from  the  pelvis ;  but  the  pelvis  of  a  child  is  so 
small  comparatively,  that  this  basis  is  often  delusive,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
unstable.  Tlie  result  is  that  few  of  these  instruments  are  of  any  use,  aud 
that  a  large  number  do  i)Ositive  harm.  Tlie  least  objectionable  form  of  in- 
strument is  that  where  the  lower  support  is  taken  from  a  broad,  rigid  band, 
well  moulded  to  the  hips  and  pelvis.  The  body  and  si)inal  column  above  the 
seat  of  disease  are  supported  by  crutch  bars  that  pass  from  this  band  to  the 

'  Lancet,  Feb.  1S7S. 

*  Truatinc'iit  of  Spinal  Caries  in  Childhood.     British  Medical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  769.     1881. 
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Taylor's  apparatns  for  the  treatment 
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axillje,  and  that  can  be  lengt]ic'ne<l  or  shortened  at  pleasure.     The  bet^t  ex- 
amples, however,  are  somewhat  cumbrous. 

[A  better  form  of  a[)[)ai-atus  than  that  described  by  the  author  is  such  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  R12,  the  principal  supjiort  being  given  by  iron  uprights  on 
either  side  of  the  vertel)ral  column.  The  cut 
illustrates  the  spinal  brace  devised  by  Dr.  C.  F. 
Taylor,  of  Xew  York,  which,  witli  various 
modifications,  is  extensively  employed  in  this 
country.] 

(3)  The  use  of  rigid  Jackets  loith  or  without  Sus- 
pension.— By  the  introduction  of  his  now  well- 
known  "jacket,"  Professor  Sayre  has  caused 
almost  a  revolution  in  the  treatment  of  Pott's 
disease  of  the  spine.  When  first  introduced,  this 
plan  of  treatment  was  very  widely,  blindly,  and 
enthusiastically  adopted,  and  was  regarded  by 
some  as  a  panacea  for  all  deformities  of  the  back. 
Since  that  time  a  certain  reaction  has  set  in,  and 
there  are  now  not  a  few  who  condemn  the  use  of 
Sayre's  apparatus  as  of  little  use,  and  as  at  least 
inferior  to  other  modes  of  treatment.  As  is 
usual  in  similar  cases,  the  truth  probably  lies 
l)etween  these  two  extremes,  and  I  feel  convinced 
that  Sayre's  method  affords  an  admirable  remedy 
for  Pott's  disease,  but  at  the  same  time  a  remedy 
that  must  be  properly  and  carefully  restricted  in 
its  use.  The  details  of  Sayre's  method  are  too 
well  known  to  require  minute  description.  The 
main  features  are  simply  these — extension  is  applied  to  the  spine  by  means  of 
suspending  the  body  (Fig.  813),  and  while  in  the  extended  posture  a  rigid  jacket 
of  plaster  of  Paris  is  applied  to  the  trunk.  The  body  is  suspended  by  moans 
of  a  collar  beneath  the  chin  and  occiput,  and  by  bands  beneath  the  axilliie;  a 
tripod  stand  is  used,  and  the  suspending  force  is  directed  through  a  series  of 
compound  pulleys.  (Fig.  814.)  The  first  point  to  be  discussed  in  this  mode 
of  treatment  is  the  matter  of  suspension.  By  means  of  it  the  diseased  sur- 
faces of  contiguous  vertebnie  are  drawn  asunder,  muscular  contraction  is  over- 
come, and  the  column  is  restored — as  regards  its  curvatures — to  something 
more  closely  approaching  the  normal.  Facts,  however,  are  greatly  needed 
that  will  throw  more  light  ui)on  the  precise  effect  of  suspension  upon  the 
diseased  part.  Fisher  suspended  the  cadaver  of  a  child  who  had  suftered 
from  Pott's  malady.  The  whole  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra 
had  been  destroyed  by  disease,  and  the  contiguous  vertebne  were  eroded. 
When  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  diseased  parts  were  in  contact,  but  on 
suspension  they  became  separated  no  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  extending  force  is  the  weight  of  the  body 
below  the  seat  of  disease,  and  that  this  force  will  be  the  greater  as  the  carious 
part  is  higher  up.  It  will  also  increase  with  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the 
development  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  will  be  much  influenced  by  the  extent 
of  disease  in  the  column,  the  destruction  of  ligaments,  the  amount  of  repair, 
and  the  degree  of  muscular  contraction.  Sayre  has  pointed  out  the  increase 
in  the  patient's  height  that  is  to  be  observed  during  suspension  in  cases  of 
"  angular  curvature^'  but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  increase  is  due 
solely  to  a  separation  of  parts  at  the  seat  of  disease.  Were  it  so,  the  ad- 
vantages of  suspension  would  be  very  doubtful.  lie  mentions,  for  exami»le, 
the  case  of  a  man  aged  19,  with  Pott's  disease,  who  gained  three-fourths  of 
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aji  inch  in  heiglit  on  suspension.  The  production  of  a  gaj»  of  this  width  in 
the  anterior  part  of  tliu  spinal  column  would  ho  a  very  questionable  advantage. 
The  increase  in  height,  under  such  circurastauces,  is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to 


Fig.  813. 


Fig.  814. 


Saspension  of  patient  for  application  of 
rigid  jacket  by  Sayre's  method. 


Tripod  for  suspending  patient  in  applying  rigid 
jacket. 


the  stretching  of  the  column  and  unfolding  of  its  natural  curves ;  and  it  is 
observed  in  the  normal  spine  of  any  individual  suspended  according  to  Sayre's 
method. 

The  object  of  the  rigid  Jacket  is  to  steady  the  spine,  and  to  retain  it,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  the  position  which  it  assumes  during  extension.  It  aims  at 
giving  physiological  rest  to  the  part,  it  minimizes  the  effects  of  shocks  and 
violent  movements,  and,  by  preventing  mutual  pressure  and  friction  of  the 
diseased  surfaces,  it  is  presumed  that  its  use  will  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
malady  and  favor  the  process  of  repair.  It  is  claimed,  moreover,  for  the 
jacket,  that  it  is  inex})ensive,  readily  applied,  and  composed  of  materials  that 
can  lie  anywhere  obtained;  and,  lastly,  much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  its 
simplicity,  its  comparative  lightness,  and  the  comfort  which  it  affords  the 
patient. 
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Many  objections  havo,  a.s  already  mcntioiicd,  been  nmdo  to  Sayre's  treat- 
ment, both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  details.  The  objections  to  the  main  princi- 
ples of  the  method  may  now  be  briefly  discussed.  It  has  been  urL::ed  that 
suspensio:!  pulls  asunder  the  diseased  parts,  and  that,  the  jacket  maintaining 
them  in  that  position,  a  cure  by  anchylosis  of  the  anterior  segments  of  the 
column  is  [»ositively  [trevented.  This  objection  is  answered  by  asserting  that 
the  treatment  should  never  be  so  carried  out  as  to  cause  an  extensi\'e  and  per- 
manent gap  in  the  column,  but  that  the  surfaces  should  be  just  prevented  from 
exercising  injurious  pressure  and  injurious  friction  the  one  ujton  the  other. 
This  exposes  the  real  weakness  of  the  scientific  aspect  of  Sayrc's  niethod,  for 
who  can  tell  when  the  extension  is  sutKcicnt  just  to  [)revent  injurious  }»ressure, 
but  not  to  cause  an  injurious  gap?  This  (piestion  is  an  iniportant  one,  and 
urgently  demands  an  answer.  It  has  been  urged,  moreover,  that  the  jacket 
is  not  capable  of  sup[)orting  the  column  as  maintained  by  ^ayrc  andtothers. 
This  objection  has  especial  reference  to  children,  and  it  is  declared  that  so  com- 
paratively slight  is  a  child's  pelvis  that  it  atibrds  no  proper  basis  for  the  support 
of  the  column.  It  is  asserted  also  that  the  hold  which  the  jacket  obtains 
upon  the  thorax  is  not  sufficient  to  sup})ortthe  weight  of  the  body  above  the 
seat  of  disease.  In  these  objections  it  is  assumed  that  the  Sayre's  jacket,  tak- 
ing its  fixed  point  from  the  pelvis,  holds  up  the  column  in  the  same  maimer 
as  would  the  crutch  bar  of  the  steel  a[)paratus  for  Pott's  disease.  This  is  not 
the  case,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  rigid  jacket  supports  the  spine  is  more 
correctly  to  be  compared  to  the  manner  in  which  the  four  splints  around  an 
arm  su[>port  and  maintain  jtosition  in  a  fractured  humerus. 

Some  of  the  details  of  tliis  treatment  may  now  be  considered.  In  suspend- 
ing a  child,  the  collar  alone  is  usually  sufficient,  and  by  its  use  very  direct 
traction  upon  the  spine  can  be  obtained.  In  the  cases  of  elder  children  and 
adults,  the  axillary  bands  are  needed  in  addition.  A  collar  containing  an  air 
pad  has  been  introduced,  that  renders  the  extending  process  less  irksome  to 
the  patient.  As  to  the  amount  of  the  suspension,  the  rules  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Fisher  in  his  "  Essay"  are  I  thiidv  the  best  and  the  most  carefully  considered.' 
lie  details  three  degrees  of  suspension.  In  the  first  degree,  the  patient  is 
susi>ended  until  the  toes  just  touch  the  ground.  lie  maintains  that  this 
should  be  the  extreme  degree  of  extension,  and  urges  that  the  |»atient  should 
never  be  drawn  entirely  off  the  floor.  lie  advises  this  amount  of  extension 
for  children  under  12,  with  limited  destruction  of  the  vertebrii?,and  for  children 
under  5  in  wliom  more  extensive  disease  exists.  In  the  arr-onil  degree  of  ex- 
tension, the  patient  is  drawn  up  until  the  heels  are  raised  about  two  inches 
from  the  ground,  the  "  forepads"'of  the  feet  being  left  for  the  patient's  sujiport. 
This  is  advisable  in  more  advanced  cases  of  disease,  in  children  under  12,  and 
in  severe  cases  in  those  under  5.  In  the  third  degree,  the  body  is  raised  until 
the  heels  are  just  on  the  point  of  being  lifted  from  the  ground.  This  amount 
of  suspension  is  advised  for  all  cases  in  adults,  or  in  children  over  12,  an<l  in 
severe  examples  of  the  disease,  between  the  ages  of  12  and  5.  Say  re  simjily 
advises  that  the  patient  be  drawn  up  "until  comfortable,"'  and  is  an  advocate 
for  complete  suspension.  It  is  certain  that  patients  often  experience  much 
relief  on  suspension,  but  that  fact  can  hardly  afford  a  [troper  basis  for  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  force  to  be  used.  When  the  jacket  has  been  applied, 
the  patient  must  be  carefully  ])laced  in  the  recumbent  posture  while  the 
plaster  is  still  wet,  and  this  }>ractice  should  meet  the  objection  of  thc^se  who 
assert  that  the  jacket  may  maintain  too  wide  a  gap  between  the  diseased  })arts. 
In  the  place  of  suspension,  the  jacket  may  be  applied   in  the   recumbent 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  31. 
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posture,  as  advised  by  Dr.  Walker,  of  I'eterborough;'  or  diiriiiij;  horizontal  ex- 
tension, or  extension  by  an  iiu-lincd  jilane.  1  would  most  strongly  advise  the 
ai)i>lication  of  the  jacket  wiiile  the  jiatient  is  in  the  prone  position,  extension 
beiui::  maintained  by  the  inclinetl  plane  upon  which  he  lies.  The  i)rone  pos- 
ture itself  tends  to  lessen  the  deformity,  and  to  remove  the  diseased  parts  from 
mutual  })ressure. 

Some  few  details  in  the  application  of  the  jacket  itself  may  be  liere  men- 
tioned. The  vest  worn  next  to  the  skin  must  be  drawn  well  down  during 
the  ajiplication  of  the  i)laster  bandages,  and  to  effect  this  end  Sayre  advises 
it  to  be  fixed  temporarily  beneath  the  perineum.  The  bandages  are  made  of 
some  loosely-woven  material,  such  as  crossbarred  muslin,  mosquito-netting, 
or  crinoline,  and  are  advised  to  be  about  3  yards  long  and  from  2|  to  3 
inches  wide.  The  plaster  is  to  be  rubbed  into  the  bandages,  which  are 
to  be^'olled  up  and  then  dipped  into  a  basin  of  water  before  use.  As  the 
plaster  so  soon  spoils,  it  is  well  for  the  bandages  to  be  pre{)ared  on  the  spot 
for  each  case  as  required.  During  the  application  of  the  bandages,  an  assist- 
ant should,  with  a  moist  sponge,  keep  the  plaster  smootli,and  may  add,  with 
his  hands,  a  little  dry  plaster  here  and  there  where  required.  Sayre  ad- 
vises the  use  of  longitudinal  strips  of  tin,  that  are  to  be  included  in  the 
folds  of  the  bandage.  They  certainly  add  to  the  rigidity  of  the  jacket  with- 
out greatly  increasing  its  weight.  Little  pads  of  cotton-wool  are  to  be  placed 
over  the  iliac  spines  and  any  other  bony  prominences.  In  the  case  of  females, 
a  pad  should  be  placed  over  the  breasts,  to  be  removed  when  the  jacket  is 
rigid.  The  "dinner-pad"  must  not  be  omitted.  This  consists  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  pad,  inserted  beneath  the  vest  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
with  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  downwards.  It  is  removed  when  the  jacket 
is  dry,  and  leaves  a  potential  space  between  the  jacket  and  the  skin.  When 
a  discharging  abscess  exists  in  a  part  that  would  be  covered  by  the  jacket, 
Sayre  advises  an  opening  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner  :  "A  piece  of 
oil-silk  having  been  placed  over  the  sinus,  a  hole  should  then  be  cut  in  the 
shirt,  in  order  to  indicate  the  size  of  an  opening  to  be  subsequently  made  in 
the  plaster  jacket;  and  in  this  hole  should  be  set  a  folded  piece  of  pasteboard 
of  the  same  size,  and  carrying  a  long  sharp  pin  thrust  through  its  outermost 
leaf.  N^ow^  each  turn  of  the  bandage  can  be  carried  over  the  pin  without 
forcing  it  into  the  abscess  cavity  below,  and  the  surgeon  is  furnished  with  a 
guide  in  making  an  opening  that  will  lead  directly  to  the  diseased  surface. 
When  the  plaster  has  nearly  set,  the  bandage  should  be  cut  away  around  the 
\nn  until  the  pasteboard  is  reached,  and  an  opening  made  of  sufficient  size  to 
allow-  of  its  easy  removal.  The  oil-silk,  which  is  then  exposed,  should  be 
starred,  or  cut  into  strips  from  the  centre,  so  that  when  the  strips  are  revereed 
they  will  cover  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  plaster,  where  they  can  be 
glued  down  wath  gum-sliellac."^ 

When  once  applied,  the  jacket  may  be  kept  on  for  one,  two,  or  three 
months,  or  until  it  becomes  so  weakened  as  to  be  useless.  In  some  of  Sayre's 
cases  the  jacket  was  kept  on  for  periods  varying  from  seven  to  twelve  months. 
This  practice  is  to  be  condemned  upon  the  grounds  of  the  simplest  hygiene, 
and  I  think  that  in  no  case  should  the  same  jacket  remain  on  the  patient  for 
a  longer  period  than  twelve  weeks.  The  difficulty  as  to  cleanliness,  in  cases 
where  jackets  are  long  retained,  is,  to  some  extent,  met  by  the  ingenious  plan 
of  drawing  the  old  undershirt  ofl'  while  a  new  one  is  drawn  on  without  dis- 
turbing the  plaster  jacket.     This  is  etfected  by  attaching  the  new  shirt  to  the 

*  Sec  British  Medical  Journal,  Dec.  1878.  For  an  account  of  Mr.  Willett's  method  of  suspen- 
Bion  in  the  prone  posture,  see  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  xiv. 

•  Spiual  Disease  and  Spinal  Curvature,  p.  19.     Loudon,  lb77. 
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lower  l)or(ler  of  the  old,  Avhen,  as  the  old  vest  is  drawn  up  over  the  liead  and 
removed,  the  new  garment  is  made  to  occupy  its  place. 

The  jacket,  as  already  noted,  must  not  be  used  in  early  or  acute  cases ;  and 
it  is,  of  course,  useless  when  good  consolidation  of  tlie  part  iias  ensued.  It  is 
inadmissihle,  also,  in  many  cases  where  lung  or  heart  complications  exist, 
and  in  instances  where  an  abscess  projects  in  any  part  that  would  be  covered 
by  the  jacket.  The  treatment  also  would  apftear,  for  many  reasons,  to  be 
inadvisable  in  quite  young  children,  although  Mr.  Golding  Bird  has  apr)Hed 
Sayre's  jacket  with  success  to  an  infant  under  twelve  months  of  age.'  There 
are  many  objections  to  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris  for  the  rigid  casing.  The 
phister  is  apt  to  rub  out  of  the  bandages;  it  can  rarely  be  aj)plied  so  evenfy 
as  to  exercise  everywhere  even  pressure  and  support;  it  is  heavy ;2  and, 
lastly,  it  keeps  the  part  from  view  for  a  long  time,  and  often  prevents  serious 
complications  from  being  detected.  An  abscess,  that  was  not  suspected  when 
the  jacket  was  applied,  has  shown  itself  for  the  first  time  by  an  escape  of  pus 
beneath  the  casing,  and  extensive  excoriations  also  have  occurred  that  might 
obviously  have  been  prevented  had  not  the  jacket  been  immovable.  Many 
of  these  objections  are  met  by  the  use  of  the  poro-plastic  jacket.  These 
jackets  are  made  from  a  prepared  felt,  and  are  moulded  upon  a  block  so  as  to 
form  corsets  of  various  sizes  suitable  to  patients  of  all  ages.  The  patient  is 
suspended  in  the  usual  way,  and,  wet  clothes  having  been  wrapped  about  the 
body,  a  corset  of  proper  size  is  moulded  to  the  figure.  This  moulding  is 
readily  efiected,  inasmuch  as  the  jacket  is  rendered  very  pliable  by  a  momen- 
tary immersion  in  boiling  water.  It  is  to  avoid  the  injurious  contact  of  the 
heated  jacket  that  wet  clothes  are  applied  to  the  body  durilig  the  moulding 
process.  The  felt  soon  "sets"  again.  The  corset  having  been  properly 
shaped,  is  then  laced  down  the  front,  and,  although  it  forms  a  perfectly  rigid 
casing  for  the  body,  can  yet  be  removed  as  often  as  is  needed,  and  as  readily 
reapplied.  It  has  the  further  advantages  over  plaster  of  Paris,  of  being  much 
lighter,  firmer,  and  more  equable  in  its  support,  and  of  requiring  a  "shorter 
period  of  suspension. 

Agnew  describes  a  jacket  of  half-tanned  leather,  which  is  thus  applied : 
The  child  is  suspended,  and  a  Sayre's  jacket  applied  in  the  usual  way.  The 
patient  is  kept  suspended  until  the  plaster  is  dry,  and  the  jacket  is  then  cut 
down  in  the  middle  line  in  front,  and  removed.  From  this  jacket  a  cast  in 
plaster  of  Paris  is  taken,  and  upon  this  the  leather  coi-set  is  moulded.  The 
corset  is  strengthened  by  longitudinal  strips  of  steel,  and,  when  applied,  is 
laced  down  the  tVont.  I  fail  to  see  the  advantage  of  this  api)aratus  over  the 
simple  poro-plastic  jacket.  Its  use  involves  much  trouble  and  labor,  and 
great  inconveniences  to  the  patient,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  prolonged 
suspension. 

The  treatment  of  Pott's  disease  varies  according  to  its  situation.  "When 
the  caries  is  in  a  part  of  the  spine  below  the  third  or  fourth  dorsal  vertebra, 
a  jacket  of  some  kind  applied  in  the  suspended  posture  may  be  used  in  the 
manner  already  detailed.  But  when  the  disease  is  at  or  above  the  third  dor- 
sal vertebra,  suspension  is  no  longer  of  use,  and  the  jacket  alone  would  be  also 
of  no  avail.  In  such  cases  the  head  must  be  fixed,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
column  kept  rigid  and  extended  by  some  form  ot  ''jury-mast."  (Fig.  815.) 
This  jury-juast  consists  essentially  ot  a  rigid  bar  of  malleable  iron  or  steel, 
that  is  placed  along  the  back  (being  moulded  to  its  curve),  and  extends  some 
way  above  the  head.     To  the  summit  of  the  bar  an  apparatus  is  fixed,  that 

*  Trans.  Internat.  Med.  Congress,  1S81,  vol.  iv.  p.  161. 

*  The  jacket,  as  applied  to  quite  youug  childreu,  may  weigh  live  or  six  pounds.     (Trans. 
Internal.  Med.  (Congress,  vol.  iv.  p.  1G8.) 
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keeps  the  head  extended  and  tlie  affected  spine  at  rest.  In  Sayre's  "jnry- 
mast,"  the  head  is,  as  it  were,  su.s[>ended  hy  tlie  apparatus:  extension  is  kept 
u}),  but  rotary  movements  of  the  head  are  permitted,  as  is  also  some  lateral 
motion.  A  better  apparatus  is  that  advocated  by  Fisher,  which  diliei's  from 
Sayre's  instrument  in  so  iar  that  it  not  only  maintains  the  extended  position, 
but  at  the  same  time  prevents,  by  its  rii;i(lity,  all  movements  of  the  head  and 

cervical  spine.  In  any  case,  the  vertical  bar  is 
fixed  below,  either  to  a  Sayre's  plaster  jacket  ap- 
plied in  the  usual  way,  or  to  a  poro-plastic  corset. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  retained  by  being  included 
in  the  folds  of  the  plaster  bandages,  and  in  the 
latter  it  is  fixed  to  the  corset  by  means  of  rivets. 
Ill  either  case  the  necessary  firmness  needed  for  the 
support  of  the  bar  is  given  by  several  transverse 
pieces  of  metal  attached  to  the  lower  part.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  latter  method  of 
fixing  the  jury-mast  is  infinitely  the  more  advanta- 
geous. In  these  cases  of  disease  above  the  third 
or  fourtli  dorsal  vertebra,  recumbency  is  almost 
imperative  as  a  preliminary  measure,  and  should 
be  insisted  on  as  long  as  the  mischief  is  acute  and 
progressing  actively. 

Tha  general  treatment  of  the  malady  needs  little 
detail.  The  patient's  health  must  be  attended  to : 
change  of  air,  especially  to  the  seaside,  is  to  be  ad- 
vised, and  a  liberal  diet  should  be  ordered  hi  all 
cases  where  such  a  diet  is  obtainable.  If  the  state 
of  the  digestive  organs  does  not  forbid  its  use,  cod- 
liver  oil  should  be  given  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease,  especially  when  the  patient 
is  a  child  and  scrofulous.  Among  other  drugs, 
iron,  iodine,  phosphorus,  and  quinine  are  of  service,  and  one  of  the  most 
suitable  drugs  for  children  is,  perhai3s,  the  compound  syrup  of  the  phosphate 
of  iron. 

The  treatment  of  the  abscess  is  a  subject  of  much  diflerence  of  opinion,  and 
on  this  matter  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Abscesses  in  a  previous 
volume.^  As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  should  advise  an  evacuation 
of  the  matter  by  the  aspirator  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  facts  support  the  practice  of  temporizing,  with  the  hope — which  is 
always  very  meagre — that  the  pus  will  be  absorbed.  When  the  collection 
re-forms  after  the  puncture,  it  may  be  again  aspirated,  and  this  procedure 
may  be  repeated  a  great  many  times.  After  each  operation,  the  skin  about 
the  puncture  should  be  kept  for  a  while  painted  with  collodion,  and  in  any 
case  Q.vQry  care  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  parts  from  friction  and  inju- 
rious pressure. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  skin  at  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  abscess 
will  become  greatly  thinned,  and  possibly  infiamed,  and  the  condition  wiU 
be  such  that  the  collection,  if  left  any  longer,  will  discharge  itself  through 
the  integuments.  In  anticipation  of  this,  a  free  opening  should  be  made 
into  the  abscess  under  antiseptic  precautions,  and  the  wound  should  be  dressed 
antiseptically  until  such  time  as  antiseptic  measures  are  considered  unneces- 
sary or  unadvisable.  At  each  dressing,  it  is  well  that  the  abscess-cavity 
should  be  gently  syringed  with  a  weak  carbolic  solution  (1  to  100  parts). 


Jury-mast,  for  support  of  head  ia 
oases  of  Pott's  disease  above  the 
third  dorsal  vertebra. 


•  See  Vol.  n.,  ].ap.  2(]S. 
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If  tliG  opening  be  in  the  loins  or  back,  or  in  any  part  that  would  be  covered 
or  interfered  with  by  any  jacket  or  niochanieal  ajipanitus,  then  should  such 
appliances  be  discontinued,  and  the  recumbent  i.osition  be  insisted  on.  AVhen 
the  discharge  has  diminished,  a  jacket  may  be  applied  with  a  hole  in  such 
l)art  ot  it  as  corresponds  to  the  sinus.  Tins  aperture  may  still  be  dressed 
antiseptically,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  get  up. 


Disease  of  the  Atlo-axoid  Region. 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints  in  this  region,  although  they  differ  in  no 
way  pathologically  from  like  diseases  in  other  parts  of  the  column,  are  yet 
conveniently  considered  apart  on  account  of  the  distinctive  clinical  features 
which  they  present.  The  special  features  of  disease  in  this  part  depend  upon 
the  peculiar  structure  and  outline  of  the  bones  themselves  as  comjiared  with 
the  other  vertebrae,  upon  the  peculiarity  of  the  joints  between  them,  the  free 
and  elaborate  movements  in  those  joints,  and  the  very  close  proximity  of 
that  most  important  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  parts  concerned  in  this  region  are  the  atlas, 
the  axis,  and  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone,  together  with  the  atlo-axoid 
and  occipito-atloid  joints.  The  disease  in  these  parts  may  assume  very  vai-i- 
able  aspects.  As  a  rule,  it  consists  essentially  of  an  arthritis  of  one  or  other 
of  the  joints  just  named.  This  arthritis  is  nearly  always  associated  with 
gross  bone-mischief,  and  may  be  attended  with  very  extensive  necrosis  or 
caries,  of  either  the  atlas  or  the  axis,  or  both.  There  are  cases  where  a  caries 
or  a  necrosis  of  these  bones  has  appeared  to  exist  independently  of  any  joint- 
mischief,  and  that  such  a  condition  may  occur,  is  a  matter  beyond  doubt. 
But  such  cases  are  not  common.  Such  is  the  arrangement  of  the  articula- 
tions in  this  region  that  external  bone-disease  is  scarcel}-  possible  independent 
of  joint-mischief,  and  in  any  case  where  a  fairly  extensive  necrosis  or  caries 
exists,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  some  one  or  other  of  the  neighboring 
articulations  is  involved.  In  any  case  the  mischief  most  usually  com- 
mences in  the  joint,  but  it  may  commence  in  the  bone,  and  this  especially 
applies  to  cases  where  the  anterior  portions  of  the  atlas  or  axis  are  carious  or 
necrosed. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  bone-affection  or  joint-affection  as  it 
appears  in  this  region.  The  caries  and  the  necrosis  are  of  the  same  nature  and 
disposition  as  caries  and  necrosis  elsewhere.  The  joint-malady  usually  assumes 
the  form  known  elsewhere  as  "  white  swelling."  It  is  nearly  always  chronic,  is 
ai>t  to  lead  to  "  pulpy  degeneration"  of  the  soft  parts  involved,  is  prone  to  in- 
duce extensive  mischief  in  the  cartilages  and  bones,  and  is  usually  associated 
with  suppuration.  Deformity  of  the  affected  joint  from  partial  dislocation  is 
common,  as  is  also  extension  of  the  suppuration  and  the  formation  of  sinuses  ; 
and  lastly,  the  malady  may  end  in  a  more  or  less  complete  anchylosis.  In- 
deed, in  all  their  features — not  excluding  their  etiology — a  large  number  of 
the  joint-affections  in  this  part  are  identical  in  their  general  pathological 
features  with  the  white  swellings  or  strumous  joint-diseases  of  other  regions. 

Sometimes  the  disease  in  this  segment  of  the  column  may  follow  ui)t>n 
injury  alone,  and  then  the  pathology  of  the  articular  or  osseous  changes  is 
identical  with  that  of  like  changes  elsewhere  that  depend  upon  a  like  cause. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  those  instances  of  atlo-axoid  disease  that  arc 
considered  to  be  due  to  syphilis;  of  the  two  joints  mentioned,  the  atlo-axoid 
articulation  would  appear  to  be  more  fre(|nently  involved  than  that  between 
the  atlas  and  occiput,  but  on  this  point  there  are  some  differences  of  opinion. 
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In  diseases  of  the  atlo-axoid  joint,  some  displacement  of  tlie  bones  is  very 
common,  and  indeed  usnal.  This  takes  tlie  form  of  a  sliding  forward  of  the 
atlas  upon  the  axis.  It  may  be  presumed  that  this  displacement  is  permitted 
by  a  softening  of  the  ligaments  around,  and  especially  of  the  transverse  and 
odontoid  ligaments.  The  odontoid  process  thus  encroaches  upon  the  spinal 
canal,  and  the  most  serious  results  of  this  disease  are  apt  to  follow  therefrom. 
The  atlas  may  slide  symmetrically  forwards,  but  more  usually  the  displace- 
ment is  more  or  less  unilateral,  one  lateral  mass  of  the  atlas  being  in  advance 
of  the  other.  The  displacement  is  usually  very  slow  in  its  occurrence,  and  any 
sudden  dis[>laccment  in  this  direction  causes  instantaneous  death.  It  follows 
from  the  deformity  that  a  \evy  sharp  bend  is  given  to  the  cord  opposite  the 
seat  of  mischief,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  note  to  what  extent 
the  spinal  canal  may  be  encroached  upon  without  a  fatal  result  ensuing  there- 
from. Thus,  Sir  James  Paget  has  recorded  an  instance  of  disease  in  this 
region,  where  the  atlas,  and  with  it  the  occiput,  had  slid  so  far  forward  on  the 
axis  that  the  s|)inal  canal  was  more  than  bisected  by  the  posterior  arch  of  the 
atlas.  The  odontoid  process  had  remained  with  the  axis.  The  bones  were 
greatly  anchylosed  in  this  position,  so  that  the  condition  must  have  existed 
long  enough  for  this  tardy  mode  of  cure  to  be  effected.^  In  some  cases  the 
odontoid  process  may  become  separated  from  the  body  of  the  axis,  and, 
adhering  to  the  atlas,  may  be  carried  forward  with  that  bone  when  it  is 
displaced.^ 

Dislocations  at  the  occipito-atloid  joint  from  disease  are  very  rare.  Accord- 
ing to  Follin  and  Duplay,  they  may  be  bilateral  or  unilateral,  and  consist,  as 
a  rule,  of  a  displacement  of  the  occipital  bone  backwards.  In  only  one  recorded 
instance  w'as  this  bone  displaced  forw^ards.^ 

When  caries  and  necrosis  exist  in  this  part,  they  usually  involve  the  anterior 
p)ortions  of  the  bones,  the  parts  most  commonly  implicated  being  the  anterior 
arch  of  the  atlas,  the  body  of  the  axis,  and  the  odontoid  process.  The  anterior 
arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  odontoid  process  have  separated  almost  entire,  as 
sequestra,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  body  of  the  second  vertebra  have 
been  lost  in  like  manner.  Or  these  parts  may  either  alone  or  conjointly  be 
more  or  less  carious,*  and  in  one  case,  to  be  again  alluded  to,  no  trace. of  the 
odontoid  process  was  to  be  found  after  death. 

In  some  cases  where  the  joints  are  the  parts  mainly  involved,  the  process 
may  run  its  course  and  end  in  cure  without  any  abscess  appearing,  although 
some  evidences  of  suppuration  are  usual.  The  suppurative  process  set  up  by 
the  disease,  no  matter  whether  primarily  in  joint  or  in  bone,  tends  to  invade 
the  adjacent  soft  parts,  and  the  abscess  formed  may  present  at  the  sides,  or  at 
the  back  of  the  neck.  Having  reached  the  connective-tissue  layers  of  the  neck, 
the  abscess  may  extend  in  a  downward  direction  and  appear  in  a  distant  part. 
Thus,  Smith,  of  Dublin,  records  a  case  in  which  an  abscess  proceeding  from 
occipito-atloid  disease  presented  itself  in  the  supra-clavicular  fossa,  and  ulti- 
mately opened  into  the  lung.  Bryant  describes  a  case  in  which  the  abscess 
foi-med  behind  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  in  which  from  the  opening  in 
the  skin  that  was  formed,  a  p)iece  of  the  lamina  of  a  vertebra  was  discharged.* 

Very  commonly,  the  abscess  presents  itself  in  the  tissue  behind  the  pharynx 
(rctro-pharyngeal  abscess),  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  instances  of  bone- 
disease  in  the  anterior  parts  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrje.     This  retro-pha- 

'  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  286,  184S. 

'  Shaw,  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iv.  p.  140. 

*  Traite  <il6mentaire  de  Path.  Ext.,  tome  iii.  p.  73,  1S(J8. 

*  ^i-e  case  liy  Dr.  Ogle,  wliere  the  atlas,  the  axis,  the  occipital  condyles,  and  the  edge  of  the 
foraiiK-ii  mugninu  were  aU  carious.     Trans,  i'atli.  Soc,  vol.  xv.  p.  19. 

*  Manual  for  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i.  page  278. 
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ryngeal  abscess  may  l)urrow  down  behind  the  jtliaiN  nx  and  roafli  even  to  tlie 
mediastinum.  Tn  other  cases  the  pus  may  go  towards  tlie  spinal  canal,  and 
may  form  a  collection  between  the  dura  mator  and  the  bone:  or  having 
pierced  that  membrane  it  may  enter  tlie  arachnoid  space,  and  lead  to  a 
rapidly  fatal  result.  Follin  and  Duplay  assert  that  the  vertebral  artery  may 
be  opened  by  the  suppurative  process,  and  such  a  hemorrhage  take  idace 
into  the  spinal  canal  as  to  lead  to  compression  of  the  cord.  As  in  I'ott's  dis- 
ease, the  mischief  may  progress  to  a  fatal  issue  without  remission,  or  a  cure 
may  follow  without  any  previous  evidence  of  abscess,  or  a  like  good  result 
may  follow  after  the  abscess  has  appeared,  and  that  too  after  it  has  discharged 
itself  through  the  skin. 

In  cases  where  anchylosis  has  taken  place,  the  outlines  of  the  bones  involved 
may  be  very  confused,  and  the  deformity  remarkable.  In  a  case  noted  by 
Sir  Wm.  Lawrence,  the  atlas,  axis,  and  occipital  condyles  were  fused  together 
in  one  firm  mass.  The  bones  had  been  partially  dislocated  from  one  another, 
and  the  odontoid  process  was  thrust  so  far  into  the  foramen  magnum  as  to 
reall}'  occupy  the  cranial  cavity.'  In  a  specimen  described  by  I)r.  Lochee 
and  Mr.  C.  II.  Moore,  the  four  upper  cervical  vertebne  and  the  occipital 
condyles  were  fused  together.  The  bones  were  all  much  compressed  and 
distorted,  and  their  outlines  very  confused.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  odon- 
toid process.  The  bodies  of  the  two  upper  cervical  vertebne  had  invaded 
the  foramen  magnum,  and  were  practically  in  the  cranial  cavity.  The  spinal 
canal,  at  the  seat  of  disease,  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  much  diminished 
in  capacity .2  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  spinal  cord  may  be  comi»ressed 
or  crushed  by  fragments  of  bone  separated  in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Etiology. — The  etiology  of  disease  in  this  region  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Pott's  malady.  The  disease  occui*s  mostly  in  cliildhood  and  youth,  and  is 
ascribed  in  the  bulk  of  instances  to  the  inliuenee  of  scrofula.  It  is  rare  in 
those  of  mature  ago,  and  very  rare  in  the  old.  The  mischief  may  also  follow 
after  injury,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  one  of  its  most  frequent  causes  in  those 
cases  that  appear  late  in  life.^  Cold,  unwonted  use  of  the  part — as  in  carry- 
ing weights  uj-kon  the  head,  etc. — rheumatism,  gout,  etc.,  have  been  somewhat 
vaguely  regarded  as  active  causes  in  producing  disease  of  the  upper  cervical 
s])ine.  Syphilis  would  appear  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  the  disease,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  form  of  it  that  principally  attacks  the  bone.  There  are  several 
recorded  cases  where  disease  of  the  upper  vertebra?  has  followed  upon  deep 
ulcer  of  the  pharynx,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  all  these  examples  have 
been  due  to  syphilis. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  spinal  disease  in  this  region  may  be  conve- 
niently arranged  under  the  heads,  (1)  Pain,  (2)  A  certain  rigidity  of  the  neck, 
(3)  Swelling,  (4)  Deformity,  (5)  Signs  of  abscess,  and  (Gj  Evidence  of  pressure 
upon  the  cord. 

(1)  Pain  is  very  often  one  of  the  first  signs  of  the  malady  under  consider.i- 
tion.  This  pain  is  mostly  comiilained  of  along  the  course  of  one  or  more  <^f  the 
following  nerves:  the  great  occipital, the  small  occijtital,  the  great  auricular, 
the  superficialis  colli,  and  the  descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus,  viz., 
the  sternal,  clavicular,  and  acromial  nerves.  Il  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  first  cervical  nerve  escapes  between  the  occiput  and  the  atlas,  the  second 
between  the  atlas  and  the  axis,  and  the  third  beneath  the  latter  bone.     So 

»  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii.  1827.  «  Lancet,  vol.  vii.  1S67,  p.  637. 

'  See  example  of  occipito-atloid  disease,  ending  ii>  anchylosis,  in  a  man  aged  sixty-four.     It 
followed  upon  a  fall  ou  the  liead.     There  was  no  fracture.     Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxiv.  1841. 
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that  in  disease  of  this  re2;ion  of  the  column,  the  first  three  cervical  nerves 
may  readily  be  implicated,  and,  as  the  branches  above  named  are  all  sensor}' 
nerves,  the  distribution  of  the  pain  may  be  very  definite.  The  two  occipital 
nerves  are  branches  of  the  second  cervical ;  the  great  auricular  and  super- 
ficialis  colli,  of  the  second  and  third  cervical;  and  the  descending  nerves,  of 
the  tliird  and  fourth  cervical.  Thus  the  two  occipital  nerves  are  the  two 
most  likely  to  be  irritated,  together  with  those  parts  of  the  great  auricular 
and  superficialis  colli  that  are  formed  by  the  second  cervical.  The  third 
nerve  can  only  be  implicated  when  the  disease  extends  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  axis.  The  distrilnition  of  pain,  therefore,  may  be  of  some  value  in 
localizing  the  mischief.  As  the  u})per  cervical  nerves  lie  close  to  the  bone 
where  they  issue  from  the  spinal  canal,  it  can  well  be  imagined  that  the}'  are 
early  and  readily  affected  by  any  inflammatory  changes  in  those  bones.  Thus, 
then,  among  the  first  signs  of  disease  in  this  region  is  pain  about  the  back  of 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  or  about  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
sometimes  in  the  ear,  or  less  frequently  about  the  shoulders  and  up}»er  part 
of  the  chest.  The  pain  varies  in  intensity  in  difl^erent  cases,  is  commonly  neu- 
ralgic in  character,  and  often  very  severe.  It  is  made  worse  by  an}'  pressure 
upon  the  head  that  brings  the  occipital  condyles  forcibly  on  to  the  spine,  and 
by  movements  that  concern  the  joints  of  the  first  two  cervical  vertebne.  It 
is  often  increased  also  by  any  sudden  movement  or  any  jolting  of  the  column. 
Hilton  says  that  the  pain  in  disease  of  the  lower  cervical,  the  dorsal,  and  the 
lumbar  spine,  is  "  almost  always  symmetrical,"'  but  that  in  disease  involving 
the  first  two  joints  of  the  column  it  is  unilateral :  and  that  this  feature  serves 
to  point  out  which  side  of  the  vertebrae  is  involved.^ 

(2)  In  all  cases,  a  certain  amount  of  stiffness  in  the  neck  becomes  apparent, 
and  is  among  the  earliest  and  the  most  striking  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
The  movements  that  are  limited  will  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  parts 
involved.  If  the  occipito-atloid  joint  be  alone  implicated,  all  nodding  move- 
ments of  the  head  will  be  arrested,  while  some  rotation  of  the  head  will 
still  be  possible.  If,  however,  the  disease  involve  only  the  atlo-axoid  articu- 
lation, then  will  all  rotary  movements  be  checked,  while  the  nodding  mo- 
tion may  still  be  efltected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  both  of  these 
movements  are  usually  more  or  less  arrested  in  disease  of  this  region,  no 
matter  how  limited  it  may  be.  The  j)arts  are  so  intimately  related  that 
movement  of  one  joint  can  hardly  fail  to  disturb  the  other  joint,  and  while 
nodding  movements  may  possibly  be  eiiected  without  great  discomfort  in 
atlo-axoid  disease,  it  is  very  improbable  that  rotary  movements  could  be 
made  with  a  like  ease  should  the  malady  attack  the  upper  of  the  two  arti- 
culations. In  most  cases,  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  of  the  cervical  spine 
is  rigid.  If  the  piitient  be  asked  to  turn  his  head,  he  eflects  the  movement 
by  rotation  of  the  dorso-lumbar  spine,  or  by  turning  of  the  entire  body  ;  and 
any  nodding  movement  of  the  head  he  replaces  hj  a  bending  or  bowing 
movement  of  the  trunk. 

(3)  Sicelling  about  the  nape  of  the  neck  soon  becomes  obvious,  and  this  may 
be  such  as  to  obliterate  the  suboccipital  fossa.  It  varies  greatly  in  amount 
in  difterent  cases.  The  swelling  may  involve  some  part  of  the  side  of  the 
neck,  appearing  very  deeply  seated,  or  it  may  occur  in  the  post-pharyngeal 
region.  In  the  latter  region  it  may  cause  early  dysphagia.  The  more  super- 
ficial swelling  may  be  associated  with  some  tenderness,  and,  in  thin  subjects 
and  in  acute  cases,  with  some  decided  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  skin. 

(4)  After  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  variable  period,  some  dcfonnity  usu- 
ally becomes  obvious.     Before  this,  however,  takes  place,  the  patient  will 

'  Lectures  on  Rest  aud  Fain,  third  ed.,  1880,  page  92. 
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possibly  liave  adopted  a  carnage  more  or  less  typical  of  lesion  in  the  region 
of  the  cohimn  now  under  notice.  The  head  may  be  kept  bent  forwards,  or 
l)uckwards,  or  to  one  side,  or  in  the  position  of  rotation  ;  tlie  first  inontioned 
pf^sition  is  the  most  common.  Sometimes  the  jtatient  may  api»oar  to  be  un- 
able to  su[»port  the  head  by  means  of  the  usual  muscles;  he  prefers  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  with  his  head  sunken  in  a  }»illow,  and,  if  rccpiired  to  get  up, 
will  su[»port  his  head  with  his  hands.  The  actual  deformity  as  a  rule  de- 
pends upon  the  sliding  forwards  of  the  atlas  upon  the  bone  beneath.  When 
tliis  occurs,  the  chin  and  lace  are  advanced,  and  are  stifly  poked  forwards.  The 
roundness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  neck  is  lost.  The  sjane  of  the 
axis  becomes  prominent,  and  may  be  readily  felt  or  seen.  This  deformity 
when  present  is  very  characteristic, and  is  well  re]»resented  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  a 
drawing  in  his  monograph  already  referred  to.  The  displacement,  when  in 
any  way  well  marketl,  may  be  sometimes  felt  by  examination  of  the  part 
through  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx. 

(5)  The  disease  may  run  its  entire  course,  and  end  in  cure,  without  any 
abscess  appearing  externall}'.  As  a  rule,  however,  abscess  does  a^tpear,  although 
that  appearance  may  be  long  delayed.  The  ['urulent  collection  may  present 
itself  at  the  back  or  side  of  the  neck.  In  the  latter  position  it  will  be  deei>- 
seated,  and  may  cause  severe  symptoms  and  great  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  Such 
an  abscess  will,  however,  have — apart  from  the  spinal  disease — no  especial  cha- 
racters that  separate  it  from  other  dceph'-seatetl  cervical  abscesses.  In  some 
cases  (and  in  those  particularly  that  depend  ujion  necrosis  of  the  anteri<ir 
parts  of  either  of  the  two  upper  vcrtebrte)  the  purulent  collection  may  ajtpear 
as  a  "  post-pharyngeal  abscess."  An  abscess  in  this  situation  may  cause  very 
obscure  and  very  severe  s3'mptoms.  In  a  case  already  associated  with  evi- 
dences of  disease  in  the  upper  cervical  region,  a  swelling  appears  behind  the 
pharynx,  that  may  in  time  increase  so  as  to  push  forward  the  soft  palate,  or 
may  extend  so  low  down  as  to  be  obvious  from  the  mouth.  This  swellinir  is 
associated  with  much  pain  and  distress,  with  considerable  difficulty  in  deglu- 
tition, and  often  with  alarming  dyspncea.  The  cause  of  this  dyspnrca  has  in 
more  than  one  recorded  case  been  overlooked,  and  tracheotomy  proposed  or 
practised  for  its  relief.  Very  often  the  abscess  presents  itself  at  the  same  time 
at  the  side  of  the  neck.  Thus,  ^Ir.  Hilton^  records  a  case  of  a  child,  aged  twelve 
months,  who  in  addition  to  the  post-pharyngeal  swelling  had  an  abscess  that 
extended  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  pushing  forwards  the  trachea  and  carotid 
vessels,  and  lifting  up  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  collection  was  opened 
in  the  neck,  and  the  pharyngeal  tumor  at  once  subsided.  Sir  James  Paget' 
gives  an  instance  where  the  post-pharyngeal  abscess  was  complicated  by  an 
extension  of  suppuration  to  the  parotid  region,  associated  with  rigidity  of  the 
iaw.  The  collection  opened  spontaneously  through  the  pharynx,  and  a  severe 
hemorrhage  followed.  The  hemorrhage  recurred  and  proved  fatal.  The 
autopsy  showed  caries  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  and  an  abscess-cavity 
about  the  carotids,  and  between  the  tonsil  and  the  parotid  gland.  The  source 
of  the  bleeding  was  not  discovered.  The  post-i»haryngeal  abscess  may  o]»en 
into  the  pharynx,  or  may  discharge  itself  through  the  integuments  of  the  neck, 
but  an  opening  in  the  former  situation  is  the  more  connnon.  The  buiv;ting 
of  the  abscess  into  the  i»harynx  may  cause  death  by  asphyxia,  the  matter 
linding  its  way  into  the  larynx.  Or,  independent  of  its  bursting,  the  collec- 
tion may  cause  death  by  asiihvxia,  that  end  being  brought  about  by  jtressure. 

Several  cases  are  recorded  where  the  mischief  in  the  bones  has  been  second- 
ar}'  to  an  ulcer  of  the  pharynx,  and  in  all  these  instances  the  disease  would 
appear  to  have  been  due  to  tertiary  syphilis.     The  following  was  a  case  of 

'  Op.  cit.,  page  135.  «  Iloliues's  System  of  Surgery,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 
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this  kind  :'  Tlie  patient,  a  man  a^od  35,  had  an  extensive  fiypliilitic  ulcer 
of  the  pluirynx,  that  had  destroyed  the  soft  i)alate  and  exposed  the  anterior 
aroli  of  tlie  athis.  This  process  of  bone  necrosed  en  masse.  Other  instances 
of  pliaryngeal  ulcer  associated  with  hone-disease  in  the  cervical  spine  are  evi- 
dently sofondary  to  the  osseous  lesion,  and  due  to  extension  forwards  of  the 
destructive  process.  Through  those  ulcers,  or  through  the  abscesses  after 
evacuation  of  their  contents,  sequestra  have  been  discharged  or  removed  by 
operation.  Thus,  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  the  whole  of  the  anterior  arch  of 
the  atlas  was  removed  through  the  i)harynx  as  a  sequestrum.  ^Ir.  Keate^has 
given  an  account  of  a  like  operation.  Mr.  Bryant'  records  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  coughed  uj),  as  a  sequestrum,  the  odontoid  process,  and  who, 
nevertheless,  made  a  good  recovery.  The  same  surgeon  has  also  seen  "  the 
anterior  half  of  the  atlas,  with  its  articular  facets,"  expectorated,  and  a  cure 
follow  its  elimination.  Mr.  Hilton  also  details  the  case  of  a  patient  who 
coughed  up  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  the  sequestrum  having  escaped  by 
way  of  a  pharj'ngcal  ulcer.* 

(6)  The  symjitoms  that  depend  upon  implication  of  the  cord  and  the  upper 
spinal  nerves  are  very  varied.  Some  of  these  symptoms  have  already  been 
alluded  to  in  dealing  with  the  matter  of  jjaz?i,  and  I  now  propose  to  consider 
some  of  the  graver  evidences  of  this  complication.  The  period  at  which 
these  symptoms  make  their  appearance  is  very  uncertain.  The  disease  may 
run  its  entire  course,  and  end  in  cure,  without  cord-symptoms  of  any  kind 
having  been  observed ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  such  symptoms  may  be  among 
the  earliest  evidences  of  the  malady.  The  first  evidences  of  these  nerve-com- 
plications may  be  very  trifling  and  obscure,  while  in  not  a  few  cases  the  fii'st 
and  only  sign  of  injury  to  the  cord  has  been  sudden  death.  Such  instances  of 
sudden  death  are,  probably  in  all  examples,  due  to  a  gi^'ing  way  of  the  trans- 
verse and  odontoid  ligaments,  whereby  the  atlas,  bearing  the  entire  weight 
of  the  head,  slides  forward  upon  the  axis,  and  thus  crushes  the  lower  part  of 
the  medulla.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  symptoms  develop  very  slowly, 
and  proceed  from  bad  to  worse  in  progressive  cases.  There  may  at  first  be 
tingling  or  darting  pains  in  one  or  other  of  the  limbs,  usually  in  the  upper 
extremities.  This  may  be  followed  by  a  feebleness  that  may  pass  on  to  more 
or  less  complete  paralysis.  Some  few  cases  are  recorded  where  pain  and 
weakness  have  appeared  in  both  arms  and  in  both  legs  at  once.  The  para- 
l^'tic  symptoms  may  be  preceded  by  spasmodic  contractions  of  various 
muscles,  and  by  convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs.  In  the  case  recorded 
by  Dr.  Lochee  and  ^Mr.  C.  H.  Moore,  and  quoted  above,  the  fingers  and  wrists 
were  contracted  in  the  flexed  position,  and  a  like  continuous  sjiasm  was  noted 
in  the  feet ;  there  was  muscular  weakness,  but  no  paralysis.  In  a  case  seen 
by  Mr.  Shaw,  "  the  muscles  became  aftected  with  tonic  spasm ;  the  whole 
body  was  so  rigid  that  on  turning  the  patient  in  bed  she  rolled  with  the  stifl- 
ness  of  a  corpse  having  rigor  mortis ;  that  condition  lasted  for  a  month ; 
it  gave  place  gradually  to  ordinary  paralysis,  from  which  she  eventually 
recovered."*  The  paralysis  may  vary  greatly  in  extent ;  it  is  apt  to  be  general 
rather  than  local,  and  although  some  patients  become  parai)legic  merely,  and 
others  exhibit  no  more  extensive  paralysis  than  loss  of  power  in  one  arm,  yet 
the  bulk  who  show  motor  defects  show  those  defects  over  an  extensive  series 
of  muscles,  and  exhibit  a  condition  that  varies  from  general  muscular  weak- 
ness to  general  paralysis  of  parts  below  the  neck.  Sensation  is  much  less 
frequently  impaired  than  motion,  and  would  appear  to  be  scarcely  ever  im- 

'  Med.-Chirurg.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  04.     1849.  *  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xii.  1835. 

»  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  281.  •»  Op.  cit.,  p.  113. 

'  Loc.  cit.,  p.  145. 
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paired  without  niotdr  (Ictbcts  ;  Ijut  with  oxtoiisivo  paralysis  tliore  may  l)e  con- 
siderahle  aii«?3thesia.  In  the  eases  of  wide-spread  paralysis,  tliere  is  usually 
loss  of  eoutrol  over  the  hladder  and  rectum. 

A  fatal  termination  may  be  preceded  by  certain  cerebral  symjitoms — ver- 
tigo, headache,  vomiting,  convnlsions,  jind  epileptiform  attacks;  or  death  may 
be  sudden,  from  a  suddeu  crushing  of  the  cord  in  the  manner  above  detailed. 

In  addition  to  these  particular  symi)tomB,  the  i>atient  with  disease  of  tlie 
upper  cervical  spine  may  exhibit  certain  general  symptoms — such  as  fever," 
marasmus,  hectic,  fatty  and  amyloid  degeneration  of  viscera  from  long-con- 
tinued suppuration,  etc. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — In  the  diagnosis  of  disease  in  the  occipito-atloid 
and  atlo-axoid  regions,  the  following  sources  of  fallacy  must  bo  eliminated: 
Muscular  rheumatism  in  the  cervical  region  may  cause  stiffness  of  the  neck, 
with  pain  on  movement,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  the  graver  malacly.  The 
spinal  disease,  however,  is  most  common  in  the  young,  at  an  age  when  this 
form  of  rheumatism  is  quite  uncommon.  The  rheunjatic  atlection  is  associ- 
ated with  a  good  deal  of  tenderness  on  pressure,  a  symptom  absent  or  but 
slightly  marked  in  the  spinal  ailment.  Steady  pressure  of  the  head  vertically 
down  upon  the  vertebral  column  will  not  increase  the  pain  in  muscular  rheu- 
matism ;  nor  is  that  pain  as  much  aggravated  by  jolts  and  sudden  movements 
as  it  is  in  the  spinal  affection.  The  neck,  in  severe  muscular  rheumatism,  will 
be  quite  stiff,  but  in  the  more  deeply  seated  disease,  rotation  of  the  head  ma}- 
remain  comparatively  free,  while  nodding  is  impossible,  and  vice  versa.  The 
rheumatic  affection  is  associated  with  no  deformity,  such  as  projection  of  the 
spine  of  the  axis.  It  may  be  attended  with  pains  in  the  limbs,  but  these  can 
easily  be  differentiated  from  the  nerve-pains  in  the  spinal  disease.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  case  and  the  effects  of  treatment  will  readily  remove  in  time  any 
difficulties  m  diagnosis. 

A  deep-seated  cervical  abscess^  associated  with  rigidity  of  the  neck,  pain  on 
movement,  etc.,  may  cause  error  in  diagnosis,  and  the  source  of  the  abscess 
may  be  wrongly  imputed.  The  simple  cervical  abscess  does  not  tend  to  cause 
rigidity  of  the  neck  until  it  is  well  advanced,  whereas  the  abscess  due  to 
spinal  disease  will  have  been  preceded  by  rigidity  of  the  parts  for  perhaps  a 
considerable  time.  In  the  simple  abscess,  the  neck  is  apt  to  be  drawn  to  one 
side,  a  position  uncommon  in  the  spinal  affection.  In  the  sinqde  abscess  the 
pain  is  not  apt  to  be  increased  by  carefully  applied  [>ressure  to  the  vertex ; 
there  will  be  an  absence  of  spinal  deformity,  of  post-pharyngeal  mischief,  and 
of  cord  and  nerve  symptoms.  Lastly,  the  source  of  the  non-spinal  abscess  ma v 
be  made  out,  and  a  positive  diagnosis  be  thus  established.  Torticollis^  phlaj- 
mon  of  the  neck^  and  glandular  disease  are  enumerated  by  some  authors  as 
affording  possible  sources  of  fallacy  in  diagnosis ;  but  the  points  of  resem- 
blance between  these  affections  and  the  spinal  malady  are  not  sufficiently 
close  to  merit  further  notice. 

Prognosis. — The  progress  of  the  disease  varies  considerabl}-  both  as  to  the 
manner  and  the  rapidity  of  its  advance.  "Within  a  short  time  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease;  the  patient  may  be  bedridden ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  cases  are  met  with  like  one  recorded  by  Shaw,  where  a  patient,  a 
servant-girl,  continued  her  work  without  inconvenience  until  the  deformity, 
due  to  the  sliding  forwards  of  the  atlas  on  the  axis,  was  well  marked.  On 
the  whole,  the  prognosis  in  this  malady  is  grave,  the  seriousness  of  a  case 
depending  mainly  upon  the  implication  of  the  cord.  Although  the  majority 
of  the  deaths  from  tliis  disease  are  due  to  nerve-complications,  a  fatal  result 
may  be  brought  about  in  other  ways.  Thus,  the  patient  has  sometimes  died 
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IVoiii  aspliyxia,  owiiiji;  to  an  inability  to  cough  or  expectorate.  The  escape  of 
l>ii.s  into  tin.'  larynx  tVoni  a  post-})liaryngcal  abscess  lias  caused  death  by  a  like 
nicans.  The  rigidly  retained  recumbent  posture  has  led  to  fatal  hy[»ostatic 
congestion  of  the  lungs  ;  and  other  patients  have  died  of  marasmus,  or  of  some 
of  the  evils  that  attend  upon  suppuration  and  discharging  sinuses.  The  least 
serious  form  of  paralysis  is  that  \vhich  involves  the  ujnier  extremity,  espe- 
cially when  it  im]tlicates  but  one  limb,  or  but  a  i»art  of  one;  the  most  grave 
form  a}>pears  as  ecpial  paralysis  of  both  lower  extremities,  or  of  the  entire 
body.  It  is  well,  however,  to  rejiiember  that  even  the  most  severe  forms  of 
paralysis  may  be  recovered  from  in  this  malady.  Thus  Shaw  cites  the  case 
of  a  man  aged  48,  "vvith  disease  of  the  atlo-axoid  articulation,  who  was,  for 
six  months,  entirely  jiai'alyzed  "  from  the  head  to  the  toes,"  and  wlio,  never- 
theless, made  a  jierfect  recovery.  It  is  obvious  that  age  influences  the  prog- 
nosis considerably,  and  that  the  3'ounger  the  patient  the  more  probable  is  a 
good  result,  other  things  being  equal. 

As  the  cure  is  by  anchylosis,  any  deformity  that  has  developed  must 
persist,  as  must  also  a  considerable  defect  in  the  range  of  movement.  Cases 
have,  however,  been  recorded  here  and  there,  where  a  good  deal  of  movement 
lias  been  recovered  after  extensive  disease  that  has  involved  the  bones  rather 
than  the  joints.  Thus,  in  a  case  where  nearly  the  entire  anterior  arch  of  the 
atlas  came  away  as  a  sequestrum,  the  patient  recovered  with  the  rotatory 
movements  of  the  head  ''  almost  perfect,"  and  with  but  incomplete  limitation 
of  the  nodding  movements.^ 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  of  these  cases  of  spinal  disease  needs 
no  conmient.     The  local  treatment  should  be  such  as  to  insure  absolute  rest 
to  the  part,  and  to   prevent  displacement  of  the  bones.      These  ends  can 
only  be  properly  secured  by  a  rigidly  maintained  recumbent  posture.     The 
patient  should  be  placed  absolutely  flat  upon  his  back,  upon  a  Arm  and  level 
mattress.     Beneath  the  nape  of  the  neck,  a  small,  firm  cushion   should  be 
placed;  and  the  occiput  may  rest  either  upon   a  very  slight,  soft  pillow,  or 
upon  a  circular  pad,  so  hollowed  in  the  centre  as  to  relieve  the  more  promi- 
nent "jjart  of  the  occiput  from  any  injurious  pressure.     The  importance  of  the 
small,  hard  cushion  beneath  the  nape  of  the  neck — as  first  advised  by  Mr. 
Hilton — cannot  be  over-estimated.     AVithout  such  a  support,  the  recumbent 
position  becomes  almost  useless.     Mr.  Hilton  has  shown  by  a  reference  to 
anatomical  facts,  and  by  experiment  upon  the  dead  body,  that  this  little 
cushion  supports  the  axis  and  tends  to  lift  it  up.     By  this  means  the  gliding 
forward  of  the  atlas  upon  this  bone  is  rendered  impossible,  compression  of 
the  cord  is  thus  avoided,  and  the  slight  flexure  given  to  the  spine  acts  by  way 
of  slight  extension  upon  the  diseased  parts.     The  head  should  be  kept  fixed 
in  the  position  indicated,  by  two  large  sand-bags,  placed  one  on  either  side  of 
the  head  and  neck.     In  cases  wdiere  the  patient  is  restless  and  apt  to  move 
the  head,  immobility  may  be  secured  by  a  linen  cap  that  comes  well  forward 
on  to  the  forehead,  and  is  secured  under  the  chin  and  around  the  neck.     To 
the  front  of  this  cap,  linen  bands  are  attached  transversely,  and  secured  to  the 
sand-bags.     By  these  means  the  head  may  be  kept  secured  to  the  bed,  and 
none  but  the  most  trifling  movement  permitted.    This  position  should  be  main- 
tained strictly  for  as  many  months  as  may  be  rc<iuired.     From  three  to  six 
months  will  be  sutficient  in  the  bulk  of  cases.    The  recumbent  posture  rigidly 
maintained  in  the  manner  just  indicated,  is  the  only  safe  position  for  a  patient 
with  active  disease  about  the  atlo-axoid  region.     Hilton  records  the  case  of 
a  little  girl,  aged  5,  who  presented  very  severe  symptoms  in  connection  with 

'  Med.-CLir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxii.  page  64. 
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ilih  .-pinal  disease.  The  recuuiljent  posture  was  ordered  and  iiiaiiitaincd  most 
rigidly.  In  14  days  the  child  had  remarkahly  improved,  when  an  officious 
nurse,  in  direct  disobedience  to  orders,  thought  lit  to  ask  the  chikl  to  sit  up. 
The  chikl  did  so;  tlie  head  fell  forwards,  and  the  jiatient  was  dead.*  The 
relief  that  the  recumbent  })osture  often  gives  to  some  of  the  most  urgent 
symptoms  of  the  malady  is  well  shown  in  the  following  case,  also  recorded 
by  Mr.  Hilton.  The  patient — a  young  woman — when  seen  by  Mr.  Hilton, 
was  almost  pulseless,  was  unable  to  swallow,  was  scarcely  breathing,  and  not 
quite  conscious,  and  was  paralyzed  nearly'  completely  in  both  arms  and  legs. 
She  was  propped  up  in  bed  by  pillows  at  lier  back,  with  her  liead  inclined 
somewhat  forwards.  Her  death  a}>i>eared  inimiiieiit.  She  was  at  once  laid 
flat  upon  the  bed,  with  a  pillow  beneath  the  najjc  of  her  neck,  as  above  de- 
scribed. The  sense  of  sufl:bcation  was  immediately  relieved,  and  the  severity 
of  the  other  symptoms  soon  diminished.  She  retained  the  recumbent  posture 
for  six  months,  and  then  left  the  hospital  cured. 

AVhenit  is  believed  that  firm  consolidation  has  taken  place,  the  patient 
ma}'  be  allowed  to  get  up  ;  but  before  such  a  change  in  position  is  permitted, 
the  head  and  neck  must  be  fixed  in  some  rigid  apparatus.  This  apparatus 
may  consist  of  a  well-moulded  stock  of  gutta  pereha,  leather,  or  poro-plastic 
felt,  and  should  be  well  secured  below  to  the  shoulders,  back,  and  chest,  and 
above  to  the  chin,  lower  jaw,  and  occiput.  Or,  in  the  place  of  these  appli- 
ances, a  jacket  may  be  fitted  to  the  trunk,  and  a  jury-mast  applied  in  the 
manner  indicated  when  dealing  with  the  treatment  of  Pott's  disease.  The 
diseased  parts  should  be  thus  maintained  until  perfect  cure  has  resulted.  In 
no  case  should  any  of  these  instruments  be  used  as  a  preliminary  mode  of 
treatment,  to  the  disregard  of  the  recumbent  position.  In  all  cases  they 
should  be  merely  suppfemental  or  secondary  to  the  treatment  by  posture. 
Those  v/ho  deprecate  prolonged  recumbency  urge  that  many  cases  do  well 
and  end  in  cure  when  this  measure  has  not  been  made  use  of.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  cases  of  cure  under  these  circumstances  are  exceptional, 
and  they  should  be  regarded  merely  as  fortunate  occurrences,  and  not  as  fur- 
nishing grounds  for  the  selection  of  a  mode  of  treatment.  It  is,  perliaps, 
needless  to  observe  that  attempts  to  reduce  the  dislocation,  such  as  have  been 
practised  by  some  surgeons,  are  quite  unjustifiable,  and  arc  more  likely  to  end 
in  death  than  in  any  improvement. 

AVith  regard  to  the  abscess,  it  should  be  opened  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
and  a  free  vent  given  to  the  pus.  This  especially  applies  to  post-pharyngeal 
collections.  These  abscesses  should  be  opened  by  a  small  puncture  that  may 
be  subsequently  enlarged,  and  the  operation  should  be  performed  while  the 
patient  is  in  the  recumbent  posture,  in  order  that  the  escaping  pus  may  run 
down  into  the  gullet,  rather  than  into  the  larynx,  as  might  readily  occur, 
especially  whenthc  subject  of  the  operation  is  a  child.  AVhen  the  purulent 
collection  presents  itself  both  at  the  side  of  the  neck  and  behind  the  pharynx, 
it  may  be  well  to  open  it  in  the  former  situation,  according  to  the  method  ad- 
vocated by  Hilton.*  This  surgeon  has  given  an  example  of  the  opening  of  an 
abscess  in  the  neck  that  presented  itself  also  behind  the  pharynx.  A  good  result 
followed.  Any  sequestra  that  may  be  exposed  by  the  opening  of  the  pharyn- 
geal abscess,  or  by  the  extension  of  a  pharyngeal  ulcer,  may  be  removed  i)y 
forceps,  provided  that  they  are  C[uite  loose.  Large  portions  of  both  the 
atlas  and  the  axis  have  been  removed  through  the  mouth  under  these  circum- 
stances. In  cases  due  to  syphilis,  a  specific  treatment  must  of  course  be 
adopted. 

»  Op.  cit.,  page  111.  •  See  Vol.  II.  page  209. 
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k  BSCESS,  or    abscesses,  adjaceut,    in   stiu- 


A 


luous  syuovitis,  308 


in  atlo-axoid  disease  of  spine,  959 
in  fracture  of  lower  jaw,  76 
gluteal,  in  Pott's  disease  of  spine,  931 
iliac,  in  Pott's  disease  of  spine,  931 
interosseous,  in  strumous  synovitis,  308 
lumbar,  in  Pott's  disease  of  spine,  931 
mediastinal,  excision  of  sternum  for,  4G2 
metastatic,  in  gunshot  fractures  of  ver- 
tebra, 783 
periarticular,  in  strumous  synovitis,  308 
post-pliaryngeal,    in     Pott's    disease     of 

spine,  929 
in  Potts  disease  of  spine,  928,  937,  944 
psoas,  in  Pott's  disease  of  spine,  929 
rare  forms  of,  in  Pott's  disease  of  spine, 

932 
in  strumous  synovitis,  312 
trephining  of  ilium  for,  464 

Absorption  of  morbid  matters,  syuovitis  from, 
290 
symptoms  of,  290 
treatment  of,  294 

Acetabulum,  fracture  of,  93 

Acromial  eud  of  clavicle,  fracture  of,  104 

Acromion  process  of  scapula,  excision  of,  468 
fracture  of,  114 

diagnosis  of,  116 

Actual  cautery  in  false  joint,  62 

Acute  articular  osteitis.     See  Osteitis. 

necrosis  of  humerus,  resection  in,  473 

Adenoma  or  adenomata,  627 

appearance  of,  after  removal,  628 
characters  of,  62b 
combinations  of,  629 
course  of,  628 
diagnosis  of,  630 
metamorphoses  of,  629 
microscopic  structure  of,  628 
racemose,  627 
symptoms  of,  630 
treatment  of.  630 


Adjacent  aV>scess  in  strumous  synovitis,  308 
Age,  influence  of,  upon  result  of  excision,  446 
of  elbow-joint,  483 
of  hip-joint,  499 
of  knee-joint,  519 
predisposing  to  fracture,  10 
Air-passageo,   entrance  of  blood  into,  in  ex- 
cision of  upper  jaw,  458 
Alveolar  sarcoma,  601 

Amputation   after  excision  of  hip-joint,  49;^, 
501,  502 
of  knee-joint,  509 
in  false  joint,  64 
primary,  in  hip-disease,  5('l 
Anaesthetics  in  excision  of  upper  jaw,  458 
Anastomosis,  aneurisms  by,  592 
Anatomical  neck  of  humerus,  fracture  of,  119 

peculiarities  of  humerus,  117 
Anchylosis,  402 

after-treatment  of,  406 

of  ankle,  treatment  of,  411 

bony,  treatment  of,  412,  447 

diagnosis  of,  404 

of  elbow,  excision  in,  412,  475 

treatment  of,  407 
excision  for,  447 

false,  from  suppurative  synovitis,  282 
fibrous,  excision  in,  447 
of  fingers,  treatment  of,  407 
of  hip,  myotomy  in,  408 

treatment  of,  407 
of  knee,  excision  in,  503 

treatment  of,  409 
of  shoulder,  treatment  of,  406 
from  spinal  injuries,  869 
treatment  of,  404 
true,  of  elbow,  treatment  of,  412 
excision  in,  447 
of  hip,  treatment  of,  412 
of  knee,  treatment  of,  415  et  seq. 
subcutaneous  osteotomy  in,  413,  '447 
from  suppurative  synovitis,  282 
of  wrist,  treatment  of,  407 
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AneuriRin  by  anastomosis,  592 
of  lioiie,  43(> 
cirsoid,  r)92 
from  fracture,  30 
Angeioma  or  angeiomata,  591 
arterial,  592 
of  bone,  435 
fis.sural,  595 
non-arterial,  593 
Angle  of  scapula,  fracture  of,  114 
Angular  deformity  in  union  of  fracture,  48 
Ankle,  anchylosis  of,  treatment  of,  411 
excision  of,  525 

for  disease,  results  of,  527 
for  gunshot  injury,  results  of,  528 
for  injury,  results  of,  528 
partial,  526 
synovitis  of,  simple,  posture  in  treatment 
of,  273 
seat  of  pain  in,  207 
swelling  in,  269 
strumous,  tenderness  in,  310 
suppurative,  apparatus  for,  287 
Anterior  tarsal  bones,  excision  of,  531 
Antero-posterior  curvature  of  spine,  906 
Antiseptic  method  in  excision  of  knee-joint, 

523 
Antrum,  sarcomata  of,  620,  621 
Apparatus,  laryngeal,  fractures  of,  79 
Areolar  tissue,  cysts  from,  657 
Arterial  angeioma,  592 

naevi,  592 
Arteries,  wounds  of,  from  fracture,  30 
Artery,  intercostal,  excision  of  rib  for  hemor- 
rhage from,  462 
Arthritis  deformans,  369 
bones  in,  371 
cartilages  in,  370 
ligaments  in,  370 
morbid  anatomy  of,  370 
perisynovial  tissues  in,  370 
porcellanous  deposit  in,  371 
symptoms  of,  373 
tendons  in,  370 
treatment  of,  375 
usure  in,  371 
gelatinous,    excision   of    elbow-joint    for, 
475 
of  knee-joint  for,  514 
intervertebral,  917 
Arthropathies   from  injuries   and  diseases  of 
nerves    and   ner- 
vous centres,  422 
morbid  anatomy  of, 

425 
symptoms  of,  427 
treatment  of,  429 


Articular  osteitis.     See  Osteitis. 

processes  of  vertebrae,  fractures  of,  simple, 
760 
Articulations,  diseases  of.     See  Joints. 

vertebral,  inflammation  of,  from  injuries, 
696 
AsuHURST,  Excisions  and  Resections,  43'J 
Aspect,  general,  in  Pott's  disease  of  spine,  941 
Asthenic  gout,  330 
Astragalus,  excision  of,  528 
statistics  of,  529 
fracture  of,  255 

treatment  of,  256 
Atlas,  dislocation  of,  upon  axis,  715 
etiology  of,  717 
spontaneous,  717 
from  occiput,  714 
Atlo-azoid  region  of  spine,  disease  of,  955 
abscess  in,  959 
diagnosis  of,  961 
etiology  of,  957 
pain  in,  957 

pathological  anatomy  of,  955 
prognosis  of,  961 
swelling  in,  958 
symptoms  of,  957 
treatment  of,  962 
Atrophy  in  fracture,  27,  33 
Attached  foetus,  901 

treatment  of,  902 
Avulsion,  fractures  by,  3 
Axis,  dislocation  of  atlas  upon,  715 
spontaneous,  717 
forward,  upon  third  cervical  vertebra, 
719 
fracture  of  odontoid  process  of,  753 


B 


ACK,  contused  wounds  of,  ()77 
treatment  of,  679 
contusions  of,  677 

and  sprains  of,  haematuria  from,  700 
medico-legal  relations  of,  705 
prognosis  of,  7(*3 
treatment  of,  704 
treatment  of,  679 
flesli-wounds  of,  contused,  (!77 
gunshot,  682 

parenchymatous     hemorrhage 

from,  68(i 
treatment  of,  685 
incised,  669,  674 
lacerated,  679 

treatment  of,  682 
punctured,  669,  674 
injuries  of,  667 
sprains,  twists,  ami  wrenches  of,  686,  687 
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Bandage,  rubber,  in  simple  synovitis,  277 
Bandages  in  treatment  of  fractures,  fiii 
Bandaging,  tight,  delayed  union  in  fractures 

from,  44 
Bakwell,  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  201 
Bedsores  in  fractures  of  vertebrae,  762 
in  gunshot  fractures  of  vertebrae,  783 
from  lesions  of  spinal  cord,  823 

nerves,  823 
neuropathic,  824 
neurotrophic,  824 
Birth,  fractures  during,  23 
Bleeding,  topical,  in  simple  synovitis,  273 
Blisters  in  simple  synovitis,  27 (i 
Blood,  entrance  of,  into   air-passages    in  ex- 
cision of  upper  jaw,  458 
loss  of,  delayed  union  in  fractures  from,  43 
Blood-cysts,  656 
Bodies,  movable,  in  joints,  339 
symptoms  of,  341 
treatment  of,  343 
of  vertebrae,  simple  fractures  of,  760 
Body  of  scapula,  fracture  of,  114 
Bone  or  bones,  aneurism  of,  436 
angeiomata  of,  435 
anterior  tarsal,  excision  of,  531 
in  arthritis  deformans,  371 
ehajiges  of,  in  Pott's  disease  of  spine,  922 
condition  of,  in  spina  bifida,  892 
contusions  of,  259 
echinococcus  of,  436 
of  foot,  excision  in  dislocations  of,  447 
of  forearm,  excision  of,  485 
of  head,  excisions  of,  454 
hyoid,  fracture  of,  79,  80 
incised  wounds  of,  260 
injuries  of,  1,  259 
of  leg,  resection  of,  523 

for   gunshot   injury,   results   of, 

525 
results  of,  524 
long,  compound  fractures  ol,  resection  in, 

447 
metacarpal,  excisions  of,  489 
metatarsal,  excisions  of,  532 
perforation  of,  19 
punctured  wounds  of,  260 
sarcomata  of,  613  et  seq. 
central,  614,  615 
subperiosteal,  613,  614 
special,  fractures   of.     See  under  the  sev- 
eral bones, 
tarsal,  excision  of,  in  club-foot,  448 
transplantation  of,  in  false  joint,  63 
of  trunk,  excision  of,  454 
tumors  of,  excision  for,  448 
fractures  from,  12 


Buiie-disease,  syphilitic,  joint  affections  from, 

378 
Bony  anchylosis,  treatment  of,  412,  447 

crepitus,  26 
Breast,  carcinoma  of,  646 
treatment  of,  ()47 
Bl'tli.n,  Tumors,  543 


/lALCANEO-ASTRAGALOlD    joint,   excision 
^     of,  529 

Caluaneum,  excision  of,  529 
statistics  of,  531 

fracture  of,  256  et  seq. 
Callus,  excessive,  in  fracture  of  lower  end  of 
humerus,  140 

ill  fracture,  36 

intermediate,  36 

from  medullary  tissue,  39 
Canal,  vertebral.     See  Vertebral. 
Cancer,  delaye<l  union  in  fracture  from,  43 

predisposing  to  fracture,  4 
Capillary  naevi,  593,  594 
Carcinoma  or  Carcinomata,  631 

affection  of  lymiihatic  glands  in,  ti:5ii 

appearance  of,  after  removal,  636 

calcification  of,  637 

caseous  degeneration  of,  637 

chondritication  of,  637 

colloid,  t)32 

degeneration  of,  6.'i7 

columnar-celled,  632,  645 

combinations  of,  636,  63s 

course  of,  638 

cylindrical-celled,  632,  645 

development  of,  634 

diagnosis  of,  642 

epithelial  origin  of,  631 

etiology  of,  633 

of  face,  650,  652 

fatty  degeneration  of,  (j'M 

fibrification  of,  637 

glandular-celled,  631,  644 

of  joints,  433 

of  larynx,  653 

lingual,  649 

localities  of,  632 

macroscopic  characters  of,  636 

melanotic,  632 

metamorphos  s  of,  636 

microscopic  characters  of,  638 

ossification  of,  637 

prognosis  of,  643 

secondary  tumors  in.  64o 

soft,  636 

of  special  parts.     i*r<'  under  the  several 
parts. 
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Carcinoma  or  Carcinoinata— 
spluToidal-i'ellcil,  (J31,  G44 
squamous-cellod,  GI31,  (344 
syiuptoius  of,  (!38 
treatment  of,  G43 
villous,  63^ 
Caries  causing  fracture,  12 

from  chronic  articular  osteitis,  3G3 
excision  for,  448 

of  ribs  for,  4()2 
fungosa  in  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine.  023 
from  gunshot  contusion  of  sjiinal  column, 

773 
in  gunshot  fracture  of  sacrum,  8(15 
necrotica     from    suppurative     synovitis, 

282 
of  spine,  916 

from  suppurative  synovitis,  282 
Cartilage  or  cartilages,  in  arthritis  deformans, 
370 
costal,  fractures  of,  82,  86 

treatment  of,  87 
ensiform,  excision  of,  462 
laryngeal,  fractures  of,  80 
mechanism  of,  80 
prognosis  of,  81 
symptoms  of,  81 
treatment  of,  82 
Cartilaginous  myxoma,  580 

tumors,  572.     See  also  Chondromata. 
Caseous  degeneration  of  carciuoniata,  637 
Castrati()n  in  carcinoma  of  testicle,  648 
Caudal  excrescences,  906 
Cautery,  actual,  in  falst;  joint,  62 

l)otential,  in  false  joint,  62 
Cavernous  nsevi,  593,  595 
Cells,  cysts  from  changes  in,  657 
Central  sarcomata  of  V)one.     See  Sarcomata. 
Cervical    region,   posterior,  flesh-wounds    t-U 
treatment  of,  672 
wounds  of  arteries  in.  670 
of  vertebral  column,  sprains,  twists, 
and  wrenches  of,  688 
verteT)rse.     See  Vertebrae. 
Chondritis  in  strumous  synovitis,  304 
Chondroma  or  chondromata,  572 

appearance  of,  after  removal,  573 
characters  of,  573 
combinations  of,  574 
course  of,  573 
diagnosis  of,  574 
of  joints,  432,  433 
metamorphoses  of,  574 
microscopical  characters  of,  573 
osteoid,  433 
prognosis  of,  575 
treatment  of,  576 


Chronic  articular  osteitis.     See  Osteitis. 

gout,  331 
Cirsoid  aneurism,  592 
Clanij),  steel,  in  false  joint,  63 
Clavicle,  excision  of,  465 
complete,  465 
partial,  467 
statistics  of,  466 
fractures  of,  98 

acromial  end  of,  1h4 
complications  of,  105 
compound,  99 
crepitus  in,  103 
diagnosis  of,  105 
by  direct  force,  99 
ecchymosis  in,  103 
by  indirect  force,  99 
injury  of  lung  in,  107 

nerves  in,  106 
mobility  in,  103 
from  muscular  action,  99 
pain  in,  102 
prognosis  of,  107 
sternal  end  of,  103 
swelling  in,  103 
symptoms  of,  100 
treatment  of,  108  et  seq. 
sites  of  fractures  of,  99 
Clavicles,  simultaneous  fractures  of  both.  104 
Club-foot,  excision  of  tarsal  bones  in,  448 
Coccygodynia,  868 

excision  of  coccyx  in,  464,  868 
treatment  of,  868 
Coccyodynia.     See  Coccygodynia. 
Coccyx,  excision  of,  464,  868 
fracture  of,  94,  866 
injuries  of,  856 
Cold  in  simple  synovitis,  275 
Colloid  carcinoma,  632 

degeneration  of  carcinomata.  637 
Color   in   first   stage    of    strumous  synovitis, 

309 
Column,  spinal,  injuries  of,  667 
vertebral.     See  Vertebral. 
Columnar-celled  carcinoma,  632,  645 
Comminuted  fracture,  17 
Complicated  fracture,  21 
Compound  dislocation,  excision  for,  443 
fracture,  16.     See  also  under  Fracture, 
diagnosis  of,  29 
into  joint,  excision  in,  443 
of  long  bones,  resection  in,  447 
Compression  of  spinal  cord,  795 

diagnostic  symptoms  of,  798 
Concussion  of  spinal  cord,  788 
symptoms  of,  790 
treatment  of.  791 
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Condyle  or  condyles,  external,  of  femur,  frac- 
ture of,  219 
of  femur,  fracture  of,  217 
diagnosis  of,  219 
prognosis  of,  219 
symptoms  of,  218 
treatment  of,  219 
internal,  of  femur,  fracture  of,  220 
of  lower  jaw,  excision  of,  402 
Condyloid  process  of  lower  jaw,  fracture  of,  ~i) 
Congenital  sacro-coccygeal  tumors,  9ol 

tumors  of  spine.     See  Tumors. 
Connective-tissue  tumor,  5(52.     Set'  Tumors. 

embryonic,  (JOO.     See  Tumois. 
Contraction  of  muscles  in  strumous  synovitis, 

305 
Contracture  in  strumous  synovitis,  305 
Contused  wound  of  back,  677 

treatment  of,  679 
Contusions  of  back,  677 

hsematuria  from,  700 

medico-legal  relations  of,  705 
treatment  of,  704 
treatment  of,  679 
of  bone,  259 
gunshot.     See  Gunshot, 
of  spinal  cord,  791 

anatomical  lesions  in,  793 
symptoms  of,  794 
treatment  of,  795 
Coracoid  process  of  scapula,  fracture  of,  114 

diagnosis  of,  116 
Cord,  spinal.     See  Spinal. 

implication  of,   in   Pott's  disease   of 

spine,  938 
injuries  of,  667 
Cord-symptoms  in  diagnosis  of  Potfs  disease 

of  spine,  943 
Coronoid  process  of  lower  jaw,  fracture  of,  75 
of  ulna,  fracture  of,  153 
diagnosis  of,  155 
symptoms  of,  154 
treatment  of   155 
Costal  cartilages,  fractures  of,  82,  86 

treatment  of,  87 
Counter-irritants  in  simple  synovitis,  276 
Crepitus,  articular,  in  strumous  synovitis,  312 
bony,  26 
in  fracture,  26 
soft,  26 
Crista  ilii,  fracture  of,  94 
Curvature  of  spine,  antero-posterior,  906 
Cylindrical-celled  carcinoma,  632,  645 
Cylindroma,  601 
Cyphosis,  906 

diagnosis  of,  909 
etiology  of.  907 


Cyphosis — 

pathological  anatomy  of,  908 

treatment  of,  909 
Cystic  tumors,  655 

of  spine,  congenital,  903 
prognosis  of,  905 
treatment  of,  905 
Cystoid  myxoma,  580 
Cysts,  655 

from  areolar  tissue,  657 

from  changes  in  cells,  657 

containing  blood,  656 
lymph,  656 

dermoid,  661 

from  distension  of  previously  existing  sao8 
or  tubes,  655 

by  extravasation,  657 

by  exudation,  656 

mucous,  662 

nature  of,  655 

of  new  formation,  657 

parasitic,  657 

pathology  of,  655 

relation  of,  to  solid  tumors,  658 

by  retention,  655 

sanguineous,  661 

sebaceous,  659,  660 

serous,  663 

special  varieties  of,  659 

of  uncertain  origin,  658 

from  union  of  papillary  processes.  657 


DECUBITUS  acutus.  825 
Deformity,  angular  in  union  of  fracture, 
48 
in  fracture.  25 
after  union  of  fractun',  47 
of  femur,  213 
of  jaw,  79 
resection  in.  447 
treatment  of.  t«5 
lateral,  in  union  of  fractur»»,  48 
in  Pott's  disease  of  spine,  927,  935 
rachitic,  resection  for,  448 
rotary,  in  union  of  fracture,  48 
from  spinal  injuries,  869 
Degeneration,  caseous,  of  carcinomata,  637 
colloid,  of  carcinomata,  637 
fatty,  of  carcinomata,  637 
Delayed   union    in    fracture,   43.     See  under 
Fracture, 
treatment  of,  58 
Delirium,  traumatic,  from  simple  fracture,  30 
Dermoid  cysts,  661 
Diphtheria,  synovitis  following,  293 
Direct  violence,  fracture  from,  3 
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Diseases  of  the  joints,  2G1 

spino,  S'.H 
Disjunctions,  epiphyseal,  21 

of  femur,  197,  21(1,217 
ofhumerus,  121,  12:5,  138 
of  radius,  171 
of  tihia,  252 
Dislocation  or  dislocations  of  atlas  upon  axis, 
7  If) 
etiology  of,  717 
spontaneous,  717 
of  axis  forward  on  third  cervical  vertebra, 

719 
of  bones  of  foot,  excision  in,  447 
of  cervical  vertebra',  diagnosis  of,  724 
etiology  of,  724 
prognosis  of,  726 
treatment  of,  728 
unilateral,  732 

diagnosis  of,  734 
etiology  of,  733 
prognosis  of,  734 
symptoms  of,  733 
treatment  of,  735 
complete,  in  strumous  synovitis,  311 
compound,  excision  in,  443 
of  dorsal  vertebrre,  736 
etiology  of,  736 
prognosis  of,  741 
symptoms  of,  739 
treatment  of,  742 
irreducible,  excision  in,  443 
of  last  five  cervical  vertebrae,  720 
of  lumbar  vertebrae,  736 
etiology  of,  736 
prognosis  of,  741 
symptoms  of,  739 
treatment  of,  742 
between  occiput  and  atlas,  714 
of  vertebrae,  709 
cervical,  713 
with  fracture,  709  et  seq. 
Dissolved  union  in  fracture,  45 
Dorsal  region  of  vertebral   column,   sprains, 
twists,  and  wrenches  of,  G92 
vertebrte.     See  Vertebrae. 
Dressing  of  fractures,  53 

Dressings,  solidifying,  in  treatment  of  fracture, 
54 
wet,  delayed  union  in  fractures  from,  44 
Drilling  in  deformity  after  fracture,  (id 

of  fragments  in  treatment  of  false  joint, 
61 
Drunkenness  predisposing  to  fracture,  11 
Dry  synovitis,  265 

symptoms  of,  269 

constitutional,  270 


Dry  synovitis — 

treatment  of,  27^ 
Dysentery,  synovitis  from,  293 


ECCHONDKOMATA,  432 
llcchymosis  in  fracture,  27 
of  clavicle,  103 
Echinococcus  of  bone,  436 
Elbow,  anchylosis  of,  treatment  of,  407 
true,  treatment  of,  412 
excision  in  true  anchylosis  of,  412 
fracture  of,  147,  156  et  seq. 
synovitis  of,  simple,  posture  in  treatment 
of,  272 
seat  of  pain  in,  268 
swelling  in,  268 
strumous,  tenderness  in,  310 
suppurative,  apparatus  for,  2S5 
Elbow-joint,  excision  of,  475 

influence  of  age  upon  results  of,  4S3 
of  constitutional  condition  upon 
results  of,  483 
partial,  484 
inflammation  of,  in  fracture  of  lower  end 
of  humerus,  139 
Electro-puncture  in  false  joint,  60 
Embolism,  fatty,  from  fracture,  31,  32 

from  fracture,  31 
Embryonic  connective-tissue  tumor,  600.     See 

Sarcoma. 
Empyema,  resection  of  ribs  for,  463 
Enchondromata,  432 
Endothelial  tumor,  561,  622,  623 
Endothelioma,  561,  622,  623 
Ensiform  cartilage,  excision  of,  462 
Epicondyle  of  humerus,  fracture  of,  134 
Epiphyseal  disjunctions  or  separations,  21 
of  femur,  197,  216,  217 
of  humerus,  121,  123,  138 
of  radius,  171 
of  tibia,  252 
Epiphysis,  separation  or  disjunction  of.     See 

Epiphyseal. 
Epithelial  origin  of  carcinoma,  631 

tumors,  562 
Epithelioma,  631 

Erysipelas,  dissolved  union  in  fractures  from, 
45 
in  fractures  of  jaw.  75 
Eschars,  neuropathic,  clinical  relations  of,  829 
consequences  of,  835 
course  of,  835 
pathogeny  of,  838 
prognosis  of,  840 
symptoms  of,  827 
treatment  of,  s40 
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sacio-gluteal,  from  lesions  of  spinal  cord, 
823 
nerves,  823 
Evacuation  of  joint  in  simple  synovitis,  273 
Kvideiuont  in  treatment  of  chronic  articular 

osteitis,  367 
Kxanthematous  synovitis,  293 
Excision  or  excisions,  439 
for  anchylosis,  447 

of  elbow,  true,  412 
for  caries,  448 
for  compound  dislocation,  443 

fracture  into  joint,  443 
contraindications  to,  443,  445 
for  dislocation  of  bones  of  foot,  447 
for  fibrous  anchylosis,  447 
general  rules  for,  453 
history  of,  439 
inilications  for,  443,  44") 
instruments  required  in,  4rj0 
for  irreduciV>le  dislocation.  443 
for  joint-disease,  445 
for  necrosis,  448 
operation  of,  in  general,  450 
repair  after,  449 
of  special  parts.     See  under  the  several 

parts, 
of  tarsal  bones  in  club-foot,  448 
in  treatment  of  spina  bifida,  899 
in  wounds  of  joints,  443 
Excrescences,  caudal,  906 
Exostoses  of  joints,  430 

treatment  of,  431 
Extension  of  limb  in  simple  synovitis,  274 
External  condyle  of  femur,  fracture  of,  219 
Extravasation-cysts,  657 
Extremity,  lower,  excisions  in,  490  et  seq. 
fractures  of,  185  et  seq. 
upper,  excisions  in,  465  et  seq. 
fractures  of,  98  et  seq. 
Exudation-cysts,  656 


FACE,  carcinoma  of,  650,  652 
fracture  of  bones  of,  67 
treatment  of,  68 
False  joint,  47 

treatment  of,  58 

actual  cautery  in,  62 
amputation  in,  64 
drilling  of  fragments  in,  61 
electro-puncture  in,  60 
gilt  steel  needles  in.  61 
ivory  pegs  in,  61 
metallic  wire  in,  62 
potential  cautery  in,  62 


Falae  joint,  treatment  of — 
resection  in,  62 
seton  in,  60 
8teel  clau»p  in,  63 
stimulating  injections  in,  60 
subcutaneous  puncture  in,  60 
transplantation  of  bone  in,  63 
spina  bifida,  900,     See  Spina  Bifida. 
Fat-embolism  from  fracture,  31,  32 
Fatty  degeneration  of  carcinomata,  037 
Fatty  tumor,  564.     See  Lipoma. 

of  spine,  congenital,  9(t5 
Feces,  retention   of,   in  fracture  of   vertebra, 

762  "■ 

Femur,  fracture  of,  186 
compound,  214 
condyles  of,  217 

diagnosis  of,  219 
prognosis  of,  219 
symptoms  of,  218 
treatment  of,  219 
external  condyle  of,  219 
internal  condyle  of,  220 
lower  portion  of  shaft  of,  214 
diagnosis  of,  215 
symptoms  of,  215 
treatment  of,  216 
neck  of,  189  et  seq. 
course  of,  193 
diagnosis  of,  195 
prognosis  of,  196 
symptoms  of,  191 
treatment  of,  196 
shaft  of,  200 

causes  of,  201 
course  of,  205 
diagnosis  of,  204 
prognosis  of,  206 
symptoms  of,  203 
treatment  of,  206 
union  with  deformity  in,  213 
trochanter  major  of,  198,  199 
upper  part  of,  187  et  seq. 
resection  of,  502 

separation  of  lower  epiphysis  of,  216,  217 
upper  epiphysis  of,  197 
Fkswick,  Excision  of  the  Knee-joint.  53.i 
Fever  or  fevers,  dissolved  union  in  fracture 
from,  45 
typhoid,  synovitis  from.  293 
Fibro-cartilages,  intervertebral,  changes  in,  in 

Pott's  disease  of  spine,  926 
Fibro-cellular  tumors,  567.     See  Fibroma. 

of  spine,  congenital,  005 
Fibroma  or  fibromata,  567 

appearance  of,  after  removal,  568 
characters  of,  567 
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Fibroiua  <>r  filiruinata — 
coiubiiiatiuns  of,  5GD 
course  of,  567 
diagnosis  of,  570 
metamorphoses  of,  569 
microscopic  characters  of,  568 
moUuscum,  570 
symptoms  of,  570 
treatment  of,  570 
Fibrous  anchylosis,  excision  in,  447 
myxoma,  580 
tumor,  567.     See  Fibroma. 

of  spine,  congenital,  905 
union  in  fractured  bone,  46 
Fibula,  fracture  of,  253,  254 
symptoms  of,  254 
treatment  of,  254 
resection  of,  524 
Fingers,  anchylosis  of,  treatment  of,  407 
Fissural  angeioma,  595 
Fissured  fracture,  19 

Fistula  lachrymalis  in  fracture  of  nasal  bones, 
71 
salivary,  in  fracture  of  lower  jaw,  76 
Fixed  dressings  in  treat  uent  of  fractures,  54 
Fixity  in  hip  disease,  382 
Flexure,  violent,    of  back,   hemorrhage   into 

vertebral  canal  from,  706 
Fcetal  remains,  congenital  tumor  of  spine  with, 
902 
treatment  of,  903 
Foetus,  attached,  901 

treatment  of,  902 
Foot,  bones  of,  excision  in  dislocation  of,  447 
fracture  of,  255 
sarcomata  of,  621 
Forearm,  fracture  of  bones  of,  147 
of  both  bones  of,  177 
causes  of,  178 
compound,  182 
diagnosis  of,  179 
prognosis  of,  179 
symptoms  of,  179 
treatment  of,  179  et  seq. 
Foreign  body,  delayed  union  in  fracture  from 

presence  of,  44 
Fracture  or  fractures,  after-treatment  of,  56 
age  predisposing  to,  10 
aneurism  from,  30 
angular  deformity  in  union  of,  48 
atrophy  in,  27,  33 
by  avulsion,  3 

bandages  in  treatment  of,  53 
bed  for  treatment  of,  5(! 
during  birtli,  23 
callus  in,  36 
cancer  predisposing  to,  4 


Fracture  or  fractures — 
from  caries,  12 
causes  of,  2 

immediate,  3 
local,  12 
predisposing,  3 
comminuted,  17 

complete  separation  of  fragments  in,  46 
complicated,  21 
compound,  16 

diagnosis  of,  29 

of  elbow-joint  excision  for,  475,  482 

excision  of  ribs  for,  462 

of  humerus,  resection  in,  473 

into  joint,  excision  in,  443 

of  leg,  250 

treatment  of,  251 
of  long  bones,  resections  in,  447 
repair  of,  41 

of  sternum,  excision  in,  462 
consequences  of,  30 
crepitus  in,  26 

from  cystic  tumors  of  bone,  12 
deformity  after,  47 

drilling  in,  66 
osteoclast  in,  65 
resection  in,  66,  447 
subcutaneous  osteotomy  in,  66 
treatment  of,  65 
from,  25 
delayed  union  in,  43 

from  cancer,  43 
causes  of,  43 
from  too  early  use,  43 
from  ligation  of  main  artery,  44 
from  local  causes,  43 
from  loss  of  blood,  43 
from  low  diet,  43 
from  necrosis,  44 
from  nerve-injuries,  44 
from  old  age,  43 
from  paralysis,  43 
from  pregnancy,  43 
from  presence  of  foreign  body,  44 
from  separation  of  fragments,  43 
from  sexual  intercourse.  43 
from  syphilis,  43 
from  tight  bandaging,  44 
treatment  of,  58 
from  wet  dressings.  44 
delirium  from,  traumatic,  30 
diagnosis  of,  29 
by  direct  violence,  3 
with  dislocation  of  vertebrse,  709  et  seq. 
disorders  of  nervous  system  predisposing 

to,  4 
dissolved  union  in,  45 
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Fracture  or  fractun^s— 
dressing  of,  53 

drunkenness  predisposing  to,  11 
ecchymosis  in,  27 
of  elbow,  156.     See  Kllww. 
embolism  from,  31 
excision  for.     See  Kxcision. 
from  exposed  situation,  12 
false  joint  from,  47 
fat-embolism  from,  31,  32 
fibrous  union  in,  46 
first  attentions  to  patient  in,  50 
fissured,  19 

fixed  dressings  in  treatment  of,  54 
fragilitas  ossium  predisposing  to,  8 
gangrene  from,  30 
general  diseases  predisposing  to,  3 
growth  of  nails  in,  27 
gunshot.     See  Gunshot, 
of  hand,  182 
hemorrhage  from,  30 
from  hydatid  tumors  of  bone,  12 
immediate  union  in,  36 
impacted,  17 
incomplete,  19 
by  indirect  violence,  3 
inflammation  causing,  12 
intra-uterine,  22 
of  laryngeal  apparatus,  79 
lateral  deformity  in  union  of,  48 
longitudinal,  18 
loss  of  function  in,  24 
of  lower  extremity,  185  et  seq. 
mechanism  of,  13  et  seq. 
mohility  in,  26 

morbid  growths  developed  from,  33 
multiple,  17 
by  muscular  action,  3 
muscular  wasting  in,  28 
from  necrosis,  12 
necrosis  from,  33 
nutritive  changes  in,  27 
oblique,  18 

occupation  predisposing  to,  10 
pain  in,  26 
partial,  20 

passive  motion  in,  57 
phenomena  of,  24 
prognosis  of,  34 
pseudarthrosis  in,  47 
pyaemia  from,  30 
rachitis  predisposing  to,  6 
reduction  of,  51 
repair  of,  35  et  seq. 

defects  in  process  of,  42 
resection  in.    See  Excision  and  Resection, 
rheumatism  predisposing  to,  3 
rotary  deformity  in  uaiion  of,  48 


Fracture  or  fractures — 

from  sarcomata  of  Iwino,  12 

scrofula  predisposing  to,  3 

scurvy  predisposing  to,  3 

season  pre<lisposing  to,  11 

sex  predisposing  to,  Hi 

shortening  in  union  uf,  48 

simple,  16 

solidifying  dressings  in  treatment  of,  54 

sound  a  symptom  of,  24 

of  special  bones.     See  under  the  several 

bones, 
splintered,  19 
splints  in  treatment  of,  53 
spontaneous,  12 
stiffening  of  joints  in,  32 
swelling  in,  27 
symptoms  of,  24 

constitutional,  28 

physical,  28 

rational,  28 
syphilis  predisposing  to,  3 
tetanus  from,  30 
thrombosis  from,  31 
transportation  of  cases  of,  50 
transverse,  18 
traumatic  delirium  from,  36 
treatment  of  false  joint  in,  58 

general,  of,  50 
from  tubercle  of  bone,  12 
anion  of,  with  deformity,  47,  65 
ununited,  resection  in,  447,  473 
upper  extremities,  98  et  seq. 
varieties  of,  16 
wounds  of  arteries  from,  30 

of  nerves  from,  30 

of  veins  from,  30 
Fragilitas  ossium  predisposing  to  fracture,  8 
Function,  loss  of,  in  fracture,  28 


p  AIT  in  Pott's  disease  of  spine,  941 
"     Gangrene  from  fracture,  30 
Gelatinous  arthritis.    See  Synovitis,  strumous, 
excision  of  elbow-joint  for,  475 
knee-joint  for,  514 
General  diseases  pn-disposing  to  fracture,  3 
Giant-celled  sarcoma,  601,  612 
Glands,  lymphatic,  affection  of,  in  carcinomata, 

639 
(ilandular  tumor,  627 
Glandular-celled  carcinoma,  631,  644 
Glenoid  cavity  of  scapula,  fracture  of,  116 
Glioma,  601 

(iluteal  abscess  in  Pott's  disease  of  spine,  931 
Gout,  asthenic,  330 

chronic,  331 

predisposing  to  fracture,  3 
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Gouty  syjiovitis.      See  Synovitis. 
Growtlis,  morbid,  dovelopruent  of,  from  frac- 
ture, 33 
Gunimata,  i)erisynovial,   syphilitic,  joint-dis- 
ease from,  37ti 
Gunshot  contusion  of  spinal  column,  772 
caries  from,  773 
etiology  of,  774 
inflammation  of  spinal  mem- 
branes from,  773 
necrosis  from,  773 
treatment  of,  774 
flesh-wounds  of  back,  G82 

parenchymatous    hemorrhage 

from,  08(j 
treatment  of,  G85 
fracture  of  sacrum,  859,  868 
caries  in,  865 

myelitis,  traumatic,  in,  865 
necrosis  in,  865 
peritonitis  in,  865 
pysemia  in,  865 
septicsemia  in,  865 
spinal  meningitis,  traumatic,  in, 

865 
treatment  of,  865,  868 
vertebrae,  774 

bedsores  in,  783 
diagnosis  of,  783 
metastatic  abscess  in,  783 
prognosis  of,  779 
treatment  of,  783 
injury,  excision  of  ankle  for,  results  of, 
528 
of  knee  for,  results  of,  522 
of  larger  joints  for,    results  of, 

444,  470 
of  shoulder  for,  results  of,  472 
resection  of  bones  of  leg  for,  results 
of,  525 
of  shaft  of  humerus  for,  results 
of,  474 
of  vertebra;,  771 
wounds  of  spinal  cord,  802 

treatment  of,  805 


HEMATURIA  from  contusions  and  sprains 
of  back,  7ltO 
medico-legal  relations  of,  705 
prognosis  of,  703 
treatment  of,  704 
from  neuropathic  inflammation  of  urinary 
organs,  851 
Hallux  valgus,  excision  in,  533 
Hand,  excisions  of,  489 
fractures  of,  182 


Head,  excision  of  Ixmes  of,  454 
of  humerus,  fracture  of,  1 19 
of  radius,  fracture  of,  155 
Heat  in  simitle  synovitis,  266 

in  strumous  synovitis,  310 
Hemorrhage  in  excision  of  upper  jaw,  457 
from  fractures,  30 
in  fracture  of  jaw,  76 
in  gunshot  injury  of  transverse  process  of 

cervical  vertebra,  772 
from  intercostal   artery,   excision  of   ribs 

for,  462 
parenchymatous,     from     gunshot     flesh- 
wounds  of  back,  868 
into  vertebral  canal  from  sprains,  twists, 
wrenches,  and  flexures  of  back,  706  et 
serj. 
Hemorrhagic  sarcoma,  603 
Hip,  anchylosis  of,  myotomy  in,  408 
treatment  of,  407 
true,  treatment  of,  412 
Hip-disease,  380 

amputation,  ]irimary,  in,  501 
apparent  lengthening  in,  383 

shortening  in,  383 
excision  in,  501 
first  stage  of,  386 
fixity  in,  382 

of  limb  in,  387 
joint-pains  in,  386 
lengthening  in,  382 
limping  in,  386 
luxation  in,  385 
prognosis  of,  392 
re-excision  in,  501 
second  stage  of,  387 
shortening  in,  382 
stage  of  lengthening  in,  387 

of  shortening  in,  389 
symptoms  of,  386 
third  stage  of,  389 
treatment  of,  393  et  se^j. 
Hip-joint,  excision  of,  490  et  saj. 

amputation  after,  493,  .')01,  502 
for  injury,  499 
partial,  500 
re-excision  of,  493,  501 
synovitis  of,  simple,  posture  in  treatment 
of,  272 
seat  of  pain  in,  268 
swelling  in,  268 
strumous,  tenderness  in,  310 
Hip  joints,  both,  excision  of,  497 
Humerus,  anatomical  neck  of,  fracture  of,  119 
peculiarities  of,  117 
caries  of,  resection  in,  473 
epicondyle  of,  fracture  of,  134 
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epiphyseal  disjunctions  of,  121,  123,  138 
fractures  of,  117 

compouiul,  resfction  in,  473 
ununited,  resection  in,  473 
greater  tuberosity  of,  fracture  of,  120 
head  of,  fracture  of,  119 
lesser  tuberosity  of,  fracture  of,  120 
lower  end  of,  fracture  of,  133 
causes  of,  135 
comi>ouud,  146 
diagnosis  of,  140 
excessive  callus  in,  140 
iuHammation  of  elbow-joint 

in,  130 
injuries  of  nerves  in,  14U 

vessels  in,  131t 
prognosis  of,  142 
symptoms  of,  135 
treatment  of,  143  et  seq. 
necrosis  of,  resection  in,  473 
shaft  of,  fracture  ot,  125 
symptoms  of,  128 
treatment  of,  12!t 
resection  of,  473 

for  gunshot  injury,  results  of,  474 
surgical  neck  of,  fracture  of,  121 
upper  end  of,  fracture  of,  119 
symptoms  of,  123 
treatment  of,  124 
third  of,  compound  fracture  of,  124 
Hyaline  myxoma,  880 
Hydrarthrosis,  334.     See  Hydrarthrus. 
Uydrarthrus,  334 
diagnosis  of,  337 
pathological  anatomy  of,  334 
prognosis  of,  337 
symptoms  of,  336 
treatment  of,  338 
Hydrops  articuli,  334.     See  Hydrarthrus. 
Hyoid  bone,  fracture  of,  79,  80 
Hysterical  joints,  419 

symptoms  of,  420 
treatment  of,  421 


ILIAC  abscess  in  Pott's  disease  of  spine,  931 
Ilium,  crest  of,  fracture  of.  94 
trephining  of,  for  abscess,  464 
Immediate  union  in  fracture,  36 
Impacted  fracture,  17 

Impotence  from  railway  injuries  of  spine,  888 
Incised  flesh-wound  of  back,  669 

wounds  of  bone,  260 
Incomplete  fracture,  19 

Incontinence  of  urine  from  lesions  of  spinal 
oord,  843 


Indirect  violence,  fractures  from,  3 
Inflammation  causing  fracture,  12 

of  ellKJW-joint  in  fracture  of  lower  en<l  of 

humerus,  139 
neuropathic,  of  urinary  organs,  anatomi- 
cal lesions  in,  850 
hspniaturia  from,  851 
symptoms  of,  849 
treatment  of,  851 
of  spinal  membranes  from  gunshot  contu- 
sion of  spinal  cord,  773 
traumatic,  of  spinal  membranes,  806 
of  substance  of  spinal  cord,  806 
of  urinary    organs    in    lesions   of    spinal 

cord,  846 
of  vertebral  articulations  from  injury,  696 
Inflammatory  accidents  following  spinal  inju- 
ries, 870 
Inflexibility  from  spinal  injuries,  869 
Injections,  stimulating,  in  treatment  of  false 

joint,  60 
Injections  in  treatment  of  spina  bifida,  898 
Injury  or  injuries,  of  back,  667 
of  bones,  1 
of  coccyx,  856 

excision  of  ankle  for,  results  of,  528 
gunshot.     See  Gunshot, 
inflammation  of    vertebral    articulations 

from,  69t) 
of  nerves,  delayed  union  in  fracture  from, 

44 
of  sacrum,  856 
spinal.     See  Spinal, 
of  spinal  cord,  787 
membranes,  786 
nerves,  7S7,  805 
of  spine,  priapism  from,  853 
treatment  of,  856 
railway,  881  el  seq. 
of  vertebral  column,  709 
Instruments  required  in  excisions,  450  et  seq. 
Intercostal  artery,  excision   'f  ribb  for  hemor- 
rhage from,  462 
Interdental  splint  in  fracture  of  lower  jaw,  77 
Intermediate  callus,  36 
Internal  condyle  of  femur,  fracture  of,  220 
Interphalangeal  joints  of  fingers,  excisions  of, 
490 
of  toes,  excisions  of,  5.33 
Intervertebral  arthritis,  917 

fibro-cartilatres,  changes  in,  in  Pott's  dis- 
ease of  spine,  926 
Intra-articular  tenderness  in  strumous  syno- 
vitis, 311 
Intra-osseous   abscess  in  strumous  synovitis, 

308 
lutra-uterine  fracture,  22 
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Irreducible  dislocation,  excision  in,  443 
Ischium,  fracture  of,  94 

resection  of,  4G4 
Ivory  pegs  in  treatment  of  false  joint,  Gl 


JACKETS,  rigid,  in  treatment  of  Pott's  disease 
of  spine,  909 
Jaw  or  jaws,  fracture  of,  erysipelas  in,  75 
hemorrhage  in,  76 
lower,  condyloid  process  of,  fracture  of,  75 
coronoid  process  of,  fracture  of,  75 
excision  of,  459 

condyle  of,  462 
complete,  461 
partial,  462 
fracture  of,  71 

abscess  in,  76 
angle  of,  74 
body  of,  73 

interdental  splint  in,  76 
necrosis  in,  76 
non-union  in,  78 
salivary  fistula  in,  76 
septicaemia  in,  76 
treatment  of,  76 
union  with  deformity  in,  79 
Jaw,  upper,  excision  of,  455,  459 
anaesthetics  in,  458 
entrance   of  blood  into   air-pas- 
sages in,  458 
hemorrhage  in,  457 
partial,  457 
shock  in,  458 
statistics  of,  457 
fracture  of,  G9 

treatment  of,  70 
osteo-plastic  resection  of,  455,  459 
Joint  or  joints,  carcinoma  of,  433 
chondroma  of,  432,  433 
compound  fracture  into,  excision  in,  443 
crepitus  in  strumous  synovitis  of,  312 
diseases  of,  261 

evacuation  of,  in  simple  synovitis,  273 
exostoses  of,  430 

treatment  of,  431 
false.     See  False  Joint, 
hysterical,  419 

sjTnptoms  of,  420 
treatment  ot,  421 
interphalangeal,  of  fingers,   excision   of. 
490 
of  toes,  excision  of,  533 
larger,  excision  of,  for  gunshot  injury,  re- 
sults of,  470 
metacarpo-phalangeal,  excision  of,  490 
metatarso-phalangeal,  excision  of,  533 


Joint  or  joints — 

movable  bodies  in,  339 

symptoms  of,  341 

treatment  of,  343 

neuroses  of,  419 

sacro-iliac,  disease  of,  399 

symptoms  of,  400 

treatment  of,  401 

sarcoma  of,  433 

special,  excisions  of.    See  under  the  seve- 
ral joints, 
stiffening  of,  from  fracture,  32 
syphilitic  aflectious  of,  376,  378 
tumors  of,  430 
wounds  of,  excisions  in,  443 
Joint-disease,  excision  in,  445 
from  osteitis,  345 
from  spinal  injuries,  870 
syphilitic,    from    peri.synovial    gum- 
mata,  376 


KIDNEYS,  lardaceous  disease  of,  in  chronic 
articular  osteitis,  365 
Knee-joint,  anchylosis  of,  treatment  of,  409 
true,  treatment  of,  415  et  seq. 
excision  of,  503,  535 

amputation  after,  509 
antiseptic  method  in,  523 
contraindications  to,  521 
for  gelatinous  arthritis,  514 
for  gunshot  injury,  522 
indications  for,  520 
influence  of  age  upon,  519 
results  of,  518 
for  wounds  of  joint,  522 
re-excision  of,  509 

synovitis  of,  simple,  seat  of  pain  in,  268 
posture  in  treatment  of,  272 
swelling  in,  268 
strumous,  tenderness  in,  310 
suppurative,  apparatus  for,  286 


LACERATED  flesh-wounds  of  back,  G79 
treatment  of,  GS2 
Laminae  of  vertebrae,  simple  fracture  of,  760 
Lardaceous  disease  in  chronic  articular  ostei- 
tis, 365 
Laryngeal  apparatus,  fractures  uf,  79 
cartilages,  fractures  of,  80 
mechanism  of,  8(> 
projiiiosis  of,  81 
symptoms  of,  81 
treatment  of,  82 
Larynx,  carcinoma  of,  653,  654 
sarcoma  of,  618,  619 
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Latent  fracture  of  spine,  755 
diagnosis  of,  762 
symptoms  of,  762 
Lateral  deformity  in  union  of  fracture,  48 
Leg,  bones  of,  resection  of,  523 

for    gunshot    injury,   results    of, 

525 
results  of,  524 
compound  fracture  of,  250 
treatment  of,  251 
fracture  of  bones  of,  237,  238 
course  of,  241 
symjjtoms  of,  240,  243 
treatment  of,  244  et  se'j. 
Leiomyoma,  587 
Lengthening,    apparent,  in    liip-disease,   382, 

:i83 
Lesser  trochanter  of  femur,  fracture  of,  200 
LiDELL,  Injuries  of  the  Back,  including  those 
of  the    spinal  column,   spinal    membranes, 
and  spinal  cord,  667 
Ligaments  in  arthritis  deformans,  370 

of  vertebral  column,  686 
Ligature  in  treatment  of  spina  bifida,  899 
Limb,  extension  of,  in  simple  synovitis,  274 
Lingual  carcinoma,  649 
Lipoma  or  lipomata,  564 

arborescens  articulorum,  339 
appearance  of,  after  removal,  566 
characters  of,  564 
combinations  of,  566 
course  of,  564 
metamorphoses  of,  566 
telangeiectodes,  566 
treatment  of,  566 
Lipomatous  myxoma,  580 
Liver,  lardaceous  disease  of,  in  chronic  articu- 
lar osteitis,  365 
Longitudinal  fracture,  18 
Lordosis,  910 

diagnosis  of,  911 
etiology  of,  910 
pathological  anatomy  of,  911 
treatment  of,  912 
Low  diet,  delayed  union  in  fracture  from,  43 
Lower  epiphysis  of  femur,  separation  of,  216, 
217 
extremity,  excisions  in,  490  tt  seq. 

fractures  of,  185 
jaw,  condyloid  process  of,  fracture  of,  75 
coronoid  process  of,  fracture  of,  75 
excision  of.     See  Jaw. 
fracture  of,  71 
angle  of,  74 
body  of,  73 
treatment  of,  76 
Lumbar  abscess  in  Pott's  disease  of  spine,  931 
VOL.  IV. — 62 


Lumbar — 

region  of  vertebral  column,  sprains,  twists, 
and  wrenches  of,  694,  696 

vertebrae.     See  Vertebra;. 
Lung,  disease  of,  in  chronic  articular  osteitis, 
365 

injury  of,  in  fracture  of  clavicle,  10" 
Luxation  in  hip-disease,  385 
Lymphadenoma,  584  el  .sef/. 
Lymphangeioma,  600 

Lymphatic    glands,  affections   of,   in    carciuo- 
mata,  639 

tumor,  582.     See  Lymphoma. 
Lymph-cysts,  656 
Lymphoma,  582 

microscopical  ciiaracters  of,  583 

treatment  of,  586 
Lympho-sarcoma,  601 


irALAR  iMjue,  fracture  of,  69 

■^'^     Malformations  of  spine,  891 

Malignancy  of  tumors,  555 

Malignant   disease,    excision    of    scapula    for, 

467 
Malposture  from  suppurative  synovitis,  283 
Massage  in  simple  synovitis,  277 
Measles,  synovitis  following,  293 
Mechanical  appliances  in  treatm.'nt  of  Pott's 

disease  of  spine,  948 
Mechanism  of  fracture,  13  ft  seq. 
Mediastinal  abscess,  excision  of  sternum  for, 

462 
Medullary  myxoma,  580 
Melanotic  carcinoma,  632 

sarcoma,  603 
Membranes,  spinal,  injuries  of,  667,  786 

traumatic  inflammation  of,  806.     See 
Meningitis. 
Meninges,  spinal.     See  Membranes. 
Meningitis,  spinal,  traumatic,  807 

in    gunshot    fracture  of  sacrum, 

865 
pathological  anatomy  of,  812 
symptoms  of,  807 
treatment  of,  814 
Metacarpal  bones,  excision  of,  489 

fractures  of,  183,  184 
Metacarpo-phalangeal-joints,  excision  of,  490 
Metamorphoses  of  tumors,  550 
Metastatic  abscess  in  gunshot  fracture  of  ver- 

tebrjp,  783 
Metatarsal  bones,  excision  of,  532 

fractures  of.  258 
Metatarso- phalangeal  joints,  excision  of,  533 
Mixe<l-celled  sarcoma.  601,  612 
Mobility  in  fracture,  26  • 
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Morbid  growths,  developniont  of,  from  fracture, 
33 
matters,  synovitis  from  absorption  of,  289 
Movable  bodies  in  joints,  339 
symptoms  of,  341 
treatment  of,  343 
Movement,  passive,  in  fracture,  57 

in  simple  synovitis,  li77 
Mucous  cysts,  662 

tumors,  580.     See  Myxoma. 
Multiple  fracture,  17 

tumors,  551 
Mumps,  synovitis  from,  293 
Muscles,  contraction  of,  in  strumous  synovitis, 

305 
Muscular  action  causing  fracture,  3 
fracture  of  clavicle  from,  99 
of  ribs  from,  83 
tumor,  587.     See  Myoma, 
wasting  in  fracture,  28 
Myelitis,  traumatic,  815 
etiology  of,  820 

in  gunshot  fracture  of  sacrum,  865 
pathological  anatomy  of,  818 
prognosis  of,  821 
symptoms  of,  815 
treatment  of,  822 
Myeloid  sarcoma,  612 
Myoma  or  myomata,  587 

appearance  of,  after  removal,  588 
characters  of,  ^87 
combinations  of,  588 
course  of,  587 
diagnosis  of,  r)89 
metamorphoses  of,  588 
microscopic  a;>pearances  of,  588 
symptoms  of,  589 
treatment  of,  589 
Myotomy  in  anchylosis  of  hip,  408 
Myxoma  or  myxomata,  580 

appearance  of,  after  removal,  581 
cartilaginous,  580 
combinations  of,  581 
cystoid,  580 
diagnosis  of,  582 
fibrous,  580 
hyaline,  580 
lipomatous,  580 
medullary,  fiSO 
metamorphoses  of,  581 
microscopic  characters  of,  581 
prognosis  of,  582 
symptoms  of,  582 
telangiectatic,  580 
treatment  of,  582 
Myxo-sarcoma,  G03 


NJEVl,  502  e(  seq. 
arterial,  592 
capillary,  593,  594 
cavernous,  593,  595 
non-arterial,  diagnosis  of,  596 
prognosis  of,  596 
symptoms  of,  596 
treatment  of,  597 
venous,  593,  594 
Nails,  growth  of,  in  fracture,  27 
Nasal  bones,  fracture  of,  70 

treatment  of,  71 
Neck  of  femur,  fracture  of,  189  et  seq. 
course  of,  193 
diagnosis  of,  195 
prognosis  of,'196 
symptoms  of,  191 
treatment  of,  196 
of  humerus,  anatomical,  fracture  of,  11!' 

surgical,  fracture  of,  121 
of  scapula,  fracture  of,  115,  116 
stiffness  of,  in  atlo-axoid  disease  of  spine, 
958 
Necrosis  causing  fracture,  12 

from  chronic  articular  osteitis,  3<;4 
delayed  union  in  fracture  from,  44 
excision  for,  448 
from  fracture,  33 

of  jaw,  76 
from  gunshot  contusion  of  spinal  column, 
773 
fracture  of  sacrum,  865 
of  humerus,  resection  for,  473 
of  ribs,  excision  for,  462 
of  spine,  916 
Needles,  gilt-steel,  in  treatment  of  false  joint, 

61 
Nerve  pr  nerves,  injuries  and  diseases  of,  ar- 
thropathies from,  4-'l 
morbid  anatomy  of,  425 
symptoms  of,  427 
treatment  of,  429 
in  fracture  of  clavicle,  106 

of  lower  end  of  humerus,  140 
spinal,  bedsores  from  lesions  of,  823 

implication   of,  in    Pott's   disease   of 

spine,  958 
injuries  of,  787,  805 
sacro-gluteal  eschars  from  lesions  of, 
823 
wounds  of,  from  fracture,  30 
Nerve-injuries,  delayed  union  in  fracture  from, 

44 
Nerve-symptoms  in  diagnosis  of  Pott's  disease 

of  spine,  958 
Nerve-tumors,  590,  591 
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Nervous  centres,  injuries  and  diseases  of,  ar- 
tliropatliies  from,  4-2 
system,  disorders  of,  predisposing  to  frac- 
ture, 4 
motor,  disturbance  of,  in   Pott's  dis- 
ease of  spine,  940 
Nest-celled  sarcoma,  tJ02,  622 
Net-colled  sarcoma,  G03 
Neuroma,  SyO,  .OQl 
Neuropathic  bedsores,  824 

eschars,  clinical  relations  of,  b29 
consequences  of,  835 
»  course  of,  835 

pathogeny  of,  838 
prognosis  of,  840 
symptoms  of,  827 
treatment  of,  840 
inflammation  of  urinary  organs,  anatomi- 
cal lesions  in,  SfiO 
hsematuria  from,  851 
symptoms  of,  849 
treatment  of,  851 
Neuroses  of  joints,  419 
Neurotrophic  bedsores,  824 
Non-arterial  angeioma,  593 
Non-union  in  fracture  of  jaw,  78 
Nutritive  changes  in  fracture,  27 


OBLIQUE  fracture,  18 
Occiput,  dislocation  of  atlas  from,  714 
Occupation  predisposing  to  fracture,  10 
Odontoid  process  of  axis,  fracture  of,  753 
Odontoma,  579 

Old  age,  delayed  union  in  fracfure  from,  43 
Olecranon,  fracture  of,  148 
compound,  153 
diagnosis  of,  149 
symptoms  of,  149 
treatment  of,  151 
union  in,  150 
Organs,  urinary.     See  Urinary. 

disorders  of,  from    lesions    of  spinal 
cord,  842 
Os  calcis.     See  Calcaneum. 
Osseous  tumor,  576.     See  Osteoma. 
Osteitis,  articular,  acute,  345 

morbid  anatomy  of,  347 
symptoms  of,  349 
treatment  of,  349  et  seq. 
chronic,  354 

caries  from,  363 
disease  of  lung  in,  365 
6videment  in,  367 
lardaceous  disease  in,  365 
necrosis  from,  364 
symptoms  of,  361 


Osteitis,  articular,  chronic — 
treatment  of,  365 

interna  in  Pott's  disease  of  spine,  923 

joint-disease  from,  345 
Osteoclast  in  deformity  after  fracture,  65 
Osteoid  chondromata,  433 
Osteoma  or  Of^teomata,  576 

appearance  of,  after  removal,  577 

combinations  of,  57s 

course  of,  577 

diagnosis  of,  578 

metamorjjhoses  of,  578 

microscopic  characters  of,  577 

prognosis  of,  579 

symptoms  of,  578 

treatment  of,  579 
Osteoplastic  resection  of  upper  jaw,  455,  459 
Osteotomy  in  bony  anchylosis,  412 

subcutaneous,  in  deformity  after  fracture, 
66 
in  true  or  bony  anchylosis,  413,  447 


PACKARD,  Injuries  of  Bones,  1 
Pain  in  fracture,  26 
seat  of,  in  simple  synovitis  of  ankle,  269 
of  elbow,  268 
of  hip,  268 
of  knee,  268 
of  shoulder,  2()7 
of  wrist,  26S 
in  simple  synovitis,  267 
starting,  in  strumous  synovitis,  311 
Palsies  in  Pott's  disease  of  spine,  941 
Papillary  processes,  cysts  from  union  of,  657 

tumor,  624.     See  Papilloma. 
Papilloma,  624 

characters  of,  624 
course  of,  624 
diagnosis  of,  626 
metamorphoses  of,  625 
microscopic  appearances  of,  625 
prognosis  of,  626 
symptoms  of,  626 
treatment  of,  626 
Paracentesis  for  tympanites   from   lesions   of 

spinal  cord,  852 
Paralysis,  delayed  union  in  fracture  from,  43 

from  fractures  of  vertebrae,  762 
Parasitic  cysts,  657 
Parenchymatous    hemorrhage    from   gunshot 

flesh-wounds  of  back,  686 
Partial  fracture,  20 
Passive  motion  in  fracture,  57 

movement  in  simple  synovitis.  277 
Patella,  excision  of,  523 
fracture  of,  221 
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PaloU.i,  fracture  of — 

compuund,  236 
course  of,  224  et  seg. 
prognosis  of,  22^ 
symptoms  of,  224 
treatment  of,  228 
Pearl-tumor,  (i02 

Pedicles  of  vertebrae,  simple  fracture  of,  7(iO 
Pegs,  ivory,  in  treatment  of  false  joint,  61. 
Pelvis,  excisions  of,  463 
fracture  of,  90 

complications  of,  96 
diagnosis  of,  95 
mechanism  of,  91 
symptoms  of,  95 
treatment  of,  97 
Perforations  of  bone,  19 
Periarticular  abscess   in  strumous  synovitis, 

308 
Perisynovial  gummata,  sypliilitic  joint-disease 
from,  376 
tissues  in  arthritis  deformans,  370 
Peritonitis  in    gunshot   fracture   of    sacrum, 

865 
Phalanges  of  fingers,  excision  of,  490 
fractures  of,  184,  185 
of  toes,  excision  of,  533 
fractures  of,  2^>0 
Plexiform  sarcoma,  601 
Porcellanous  <leposit  in   arthritis  deformans. 

371 
Post-pharyngeal   abscess  in  Pott's  disease  of 

spine,  929 
Potential  cautery  in  false  joint,  62 
Pott's  disease  of  spine,  918.     See  Spine. 

fractiare,  244 
Pregnancy,  dela^'ed  union  in   fracture  from, 

43 
Priapism  from  fractures  of  vertebrae,  762 
from  spinal  injuries,  853 
treatment  of,  856 
Process  or  processes,  condyloid,  of  lower  jaw, 
fractures  of,  75 
coronoid,  of  lower  jaw,  fractures  of,  75 
papillary,  cysts  from  union  of,  657 
Psammoma,  602,  622. 
Pseudarthrosis,  47.     See  False  Joint. 
Psoas  abscess  in  Pott's  disease  of  spine,  929 
Pubic  symphysis,  resection  of,  464 
Puncture,  subcutaneous,  in  treatment  of  false 
joint,  60 
in  treatment  of  spina  bifida,  897 
Punctured  flesh-wounds  of  back,  669 

wounds  of  bone,  260 
Purulent  synovitis,  262 
Pyaemia  in  gunshot  fracture  of  sacrum,  865 
from  simple  fracture,  30 


llACEMOSK  adenoma,  627 

•'■*'     Kacliitic  deformities,  resection  for,  448 

spine,  912 
Rachitis  jjrcidisposing  to  fracture,  6 
Radii,  fractures  of  both,  simultaneous,  170 
Radius,  epiphyseal  separation  of,  171 
excision  of,  485 
fracture  of,  161 
causes  of,  162 
compound,  165,  171 
diagnosis  of,  163,  172 
head  of,  155,  156 
lower  portion  of,  165  et  serj. 
symptoms  of,  169 
neck  of,  161 
reduction  of,  173 
symptoms  of,  163 
treatment  of,  164,  172 
ujiper  third  of,  161 
Railway  injuries  of  spine.     See  Spine. 
Railway-spine,  869 
Recumbency,   prolonged,  in  Pott's  disease  of 

spine,  948 
Recurrence  of  tumors,  554 
Redness,  absence  of,  in  simple  synovitis,  266 
Re-excision  in  hip-disease,  501 
of  hip-joint,  493,  501 
of  knee-joint,  509 
Repair  after  excision,  449 
of  fractures,  35  et  seq. 
Resection  or  resections,  439.     See  also  under 
Excision, 
in  compound  fracture  of  long  bones,  447 
in  deformity  after  fracture,  G^i,  447 
in  false  joint,  62 
history  of,  439 
for  rachitic  deformities,  448 
of  special  bones.     See  under  each  bone, 
of  spinal  column,  784 

table  of  cases  of,  890 
in  ununited  fracture,  447 
Retention  of  nrine  from  lesions  of  spinal  cord, 

843 
Retention-cysts,  655 
Rhabdomyoma,  587 
Rheumatic  synovitis.     See  Synovitis. 
Rheumatism  predisposing  to  fracture,  3 
Ribs,  excision  of,  462,  463. 
fracture  of,  82 
causes  of,  83 
prognosis  of,  84 
synii)toms  of,  83 
treatment  of,  85 
Rigid  jacket  in  treatment  of  Pott's  disease  of 

spine,  949 
Rigidity  in  Pott's  disease  of  spine,  934 
Rotary  deformity  in  union  of  fracture,  48 
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Round-celled  sarcoma,  601,  Gil 
Rubber-bandage  in  simple  synovitis,  277 


SACRO-COCCYGEAL  tumors,  congenital,  901 
Sacrodynia  from  railway  injuries  of  spine, 
888 
Sacro-gluteal  eschars  from  lesions  of  spinal 
cord,  823 
,  nerves,  823 

Sacro-iliac  joint,  disease  of,  399 
symptoms  of,  400 
treatment  of,  401 
Sacrum,  fractures  of,  93,  856 
etiology  of,  857 
gunshot,  859 
risks  of,  865 
treatment  of,  865 
prognosis  of,  858 
symptoms  of,  857 
treatment  of,  858 
injuries  of,  856 
resection  of,  partial,  464 
Sacs,  cysts  from  distension  of,  655 
Salivary  fistula  in  fracture  of  lower  jaw,  76 
Sanguineous  cysts,  661 
Sanguinolent  synovitis,  262 
Sarcoma  or  sarcomata,  600 
alveolar,  601 

appearance  of,  after  removal,  604 
of  bone,  613  et  seq. 
central,  614,  615 
fracture  from,  12 
subperiosteal,  613,  614 
combinations  of,  605 
course  of,  604 
giant-celled,  601,  612 
hemorrhagic,  603 
of  joints,  433 
localities  of,  603 
melanotic,  603 
metamorphoses  of,  605 
microscopic  characters  of,  604 
mixed-celled,  601,  612 
multiplication  of,  609 
myeloid,  612 
nest-celled,  602,  622 
net-celled,  603 
plexiform,  601 
prognosis  of,  608 
recurrence  of,  609 
round-celled,  601,  611 
of  special  parts.     See  under  the  several 

parts, 
spindle-celled,  601,  611 
symptoms  of,  608 
treatment  of,  611 


Scapula,  acromion  process  of,  excision  of,  468 
fracture  of,  114 

diagnosis  of,  116 
angle  of,  fracture  of,  114 
body  of,  fracture  of,  114 
coracoid  process  of,  fracture  of,  114 

diagnosis  of,  116 
excision  of,  467 

after   amputation  at   shoulder-joint, 

470 
for  malignant  disease,  467 
statistics  of,  469 
fracture  of,  113 

prognosis  of,  117 
treatment  of,  117 
glenoid  cavity  of,  fracture  of,  116 
neck  of,  fracture  of,  115 

diagnosis  of,  116 
spine  of,  excision  of,  468 
Scarlatina,  synovitis  following,  293 
Scrofula  predisposing  to  fracture,  3 
Scurvy,  dissolved  union  in  fracture  from,  45 

predisposing  to  fracture,  3 
Season  predisposing  to  fracture,  11 
Sebaceous  cysts,  659,  660 
Secondary  tumors,  551 
Sensation,   disturbances  of,  in   Pott's  disease 

of  spine,  939 
Separations,  epiphyseal.     See  Disjunctions. 
Septicaemia  in  fracture  of  lower  jaw,  76 
in  gunshot  fracture  of  sacrum,  865 
Septum,   deflection   of,    in   fracture   of   na^al 

bones,  71 
Sero-synovitis,  262 
Serous  cysts,  663 

Seton  in  treatment  of  false  joint,  60 
Sex  predisposing  to  fracture,  10 
Sexual  intercourse,  delayed  union  in  fracture 

from,  43 
Shaft  of  femur.     See  Femur. 

of  humerus,  resection  of,  473 
Shock  in  excision  of  upper  jaw,  458 
Shortening,  apparent,  in  hip-disease,  383 
in  hip-disease,  382 
in  union  of  fracture,  48 
Shoulder,  anchylosis  of,  treatment  of,  406 

synovitis   of,    simple,    posture    in   treat- 
ment of.  272 
seat  of  pain  in,  267 
swelling  in,  267 
strumous,  tenderness  in,  310 
suppurative,  apparatus  for,  285 
Shoulder-joint,    amputation    at,    excision    of 
scapula  after,  470 
excision  of,  470 

for  disease,  472 

for  gunshot  fracture,  472 
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Simple  fracture,  16 

synovitis.     See  Synovitis,  simple. 
Simultaneous  fractures  of  both  clavicles,  104 

of  both  radii,  170 
Softening,  period  of,  in  Pott's  disease  of  spine, 

922 
Solidifying   dressings    in    treatment   of   frac- 
ture, 54 
Sound,  a  symptom  of  fracture,  24 
Sphacelus,  neuropathic.     See  Eschar. 
Spheroidal-celled  carcinoma,  631,  644 
Spina  bifida,  891 

causes  of,  891 
condition  of  bone  in,  892 
contents  of  tumor  in,  893 
diagnosis  of,  894 
false,  900 

treatment  of,  901 
number  of,  891 
pathological  anatomy  of,  891 
prognosis  of,  896 
progress  of,  896 
site  of,  891 
symptoms  of,  894 
treatment  of,  896 
by  excision,  899 
by  injection,  898 
by  ligature,  899 
by  puncture,  897 
tumor  of,  892 
Spinal  column,  caries  of,  from  gunshot  contu- 
sion, 773 
gunshot  contusion  of,  772 
etiology  of,  774 
treatment  of,  774 
injuries  of,  667 
necrosis  of,  from  gunshot  contusion, 

773 
resection  of,  784 

table  of  cases  of,  890 
trephining  of,  784 

table  of  cases  of,  890 
cord,  bedsores  from  lesions  of,  823 

changes  in  urine  in  lesions  of,  845 
compression  of,  795 

diagnostic  symptoms  of,  798 
concussion  of,  788 
symptoms  of,  790 
treatment  of,  791 
contusion  of,  791 

anatomical  lesions  in,  793 
symptoms  of,  794 
treatment  of,  795 
disorders    of    urinary    organs     from 

lesions  of,  842 
gunshot  wounds  of,  802 

treatment  of,  805 


Spinal  cord — 

implication  of,    in    Pott's   disease  of 

spine,  938 
incontinence  of  urine  from  lesions  of, 

843 
inflammation    of   urinary   organs    in 

lesions  of,  846 
injuries  of,  667,  787 
retention  of  urine  from  lesions  of,  843 
sacro-gluteal  eschars  from  lesion^of, 

823 
traumatic  inflammation  of  substance 

of,  806 
tympanites  from  lesions  of,  851,  852 
unilateral  injuries  of,  801 
wounds  of,  799  et  seq. 
treatment  of,  802 
deformity  in  diagnosis  of  Pott's  disease 

of  spine,  942 
injuries,  anchylosis  from,  869 
deformity  from,  869 
inflammatory  accidents  following,  870 
inflexibility  from,  869 
joint-disease  from,  870 
priapism  from,  853 

treament  of,  856 
remote  eflfects  of,  869 
stiffness  from,  869 
membranes,  injuries  of,  667,  786 

traumatic  inflammation  of.     See  Spi- 
nal meningitis, 
meninges,  injuries  of,  667,  786,  787 
meningitis,  traumatic,  807 

in  gunshot  fracture  of  sacrum. 

865 
pathological  anatomy  of,  812 
symptoms  of,  807 
treatment  of,  814 
nerves,  bedsores  from  lesions  of,  823 

implication  of,    in   Pott's   disease  of 

spine,  938 
injuries  of,  787,  805 
sacro-gluteal  eschars  from  lesions  of, 
823 
Spindle-celled  sarcoma,  601,  611 
Spine,  antero-posterior  curvature  of,  906 
atlo-axoid  region  of,  diseases  of,  955 
abscess  in,  959 
diagnosis  of,  961 
etiology  of,  957 
pain  in,  957 

pathological  anatomy  of,  955 
prognosis  of,  961 
stifl'ness  of  neck  in,  958 
swelling  in,  958 
symptoms  of,  957 
treatment  of,  962 
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Spine — 

caries  of,  916 

congenital  tumorrt  of,  cystic,  903,  905 
fatty,  905 
fibro-cellular,  905 
fibrous,  905 

with  fa-tal  remains,  902,  903 
diseases  of,  891 
fractures  and  dislocations  of.     See  under 

Vertebrae, 
injuries  of.     See  Spinal, 
railway,  809,  881 

impairment  of  vision  from,  886 
impotence  from,  888 
pathological  anatomy  of,  885 
sacrodynia  from,  888 
treatment  of,  889 
vomiting  from,  889 
latent  fracture  of,  755 
malformations  of,  891 
necrosis  of,  916 
Pott's  disease  of,  918 

abscess  in,  928,  937,  944 
gluteal,  931 
iliac,  931 
lumbar,  931 
post-pharyngeal,  929 
psoas,  929 
rare  forms  of,  932 
caries  fungosa  in,  923 
changes  of  bones  in,  922 

invertebral    fibro- cartilages 
in,  926 
deformity  in,  927,  935,  942 
diagnosis  of,  942 

cord-symptoms  in,  943 
nerve-symptoms  in,  943 
spinal  deformity  in,  942 
disturbance    of    motor    nervous 
system  in,  940 
of  sensation  in,  939 
etiology  of,  919 
gait  in,  941 

general  aspect  of  patient  in,  941 
implication  of  spinal  cord  in,  938 

nerves  in,  938 
local  pain  in,  935 
mechanical  appliances  in  treat- 
ment of,  948 
nomenclature  of,  918 
osteitis  interna  in,  923 
palsies  in,  941 

pathological  anatomy  of,  922 
period  of  destruction  in,  922 

of  softening  in,  922 
prognosis  of,  945 
progress  of,  945 


Spine,  Pott's  disease  of — 

recumbency  in  treatment  of,  948 
repair  in,  932 
rigidity  in,  934 
8ym])tom8  of,  \>'.i4 
general,  942 
treatment  of,  947 
general,  954 
rachitic,  912 

treatment  of,  912 
railway,  869,  881  et  seq. 
of  scapula,  excision  of,  4C8 
Spinous   processes  of  vertebrae,  fractures   of, 

758 
Spleen,  lardaceous  disease  of,  in  chronic  arti- 
cular osteitis,  365 
Splint,  interdental,  in  fracture  of  jaw,  77 
Splintered  fracture,  19 
Splints  in  treatment  of  fractures,  53 
Spondylitis  deformans,  913 
etiology  of,  914 
pathological  anatomy  of,  914 
symptoms  of,  916 
treatment  of,  916 
Spontaneous  dislocation  of  atlas   upon  axis, 
717 
at  occipito-atloid  articulation,  714 
fracture,  12 
Sprain-fracture,  19 

of  tibia,  252 
Sprains  of  back,  686 

haematuria  from,  700 

medico-legal  relations  of,  705 
prognosis  of,  703 
treatment  of,  704 
hemorrhage  into  vertebral  canal  from, 

706 
symptoms  of,  687 
cervical  region  of  vertebral  column,  688 
dorsal  region  of  vertebral  column,  692 
lumbar  region  of  vertebral  column,  694, 

696 
vertebral     column,    treatment    of,     692, 
696 
Squamous-celh'd  carcinoma,  631,  644 
Starting  pains  in  strumous  synovitis,  311 
Steel  clamp  in  false  joint,  63 
Sternal  end  of  clavicle,  fracture  of,  103 
Sternum,  excision  of,  462 
fracture  of,  82,  S8 
symptoms  of,  90 
treatment  of,  90 
Stiffness  of  neck  in  atlo-azoid  disease  of  spine, 
958 
from  spinal  injuries,  869 
Strapping  in  simple  synovitis,  276 
Strumous  synovitis,  lk)6.     See  Synovitis. 
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Subcutauuous  osteotomy  in  bony  or  true  an- 
chylosis, 413,  447 
in  deformity  after  fracture,  66 
puncture  in  treatment  of  false-joint,  60 
Subluxation  in  strumous  synovitis,  311 
Subperiosteal  sarcoma  of  bone.     See  Sarcoma. 
Su})purative  synovitis,  262,   278.     See  Syno- 
vitis. 
Surgical  neck  of  liumtTus,  fracture  of,  121 
Swelling  in  first  stage  of  strumous  synovitis, 
309 
in  fracture,  27 
in  simple  synovitis,  267 
of  ankle,  269 
of  elbow,  268 
of  hip,  268 
of  knee,  268 
of  shoulder,  267 
of  wrist,  268 
in  suppurative  synovitis,  283 
white,  309 
Svnphysis,  pubic,  resection  of,  464 
Synovitis,  261 

from  absorption  of  morbid  matters,  289 
symptoms  of,  290  et  seg. 
treatment  of,  294 
from  diphtheria,  293 
dry,  265 

symptoms  of,  269 

constitutional,  270 
treatment  of,  278 
from  dysentery,  293 
exanthematous,  293 
gouty,  327 

symptoms  of,  330 
treatment  of,  332 
from  measles,  293 
from  mumps,  293 
purulent,  262 
rheumatic,  320 

symptoms  of,  323 
treatment  of,  325 
sanguinolent,  262 
from  scarlatina,  293 
simple,  262 

absence  of  redness  in,  266 
of  ankle,   posture    in    treatment  of, 
273 
seat  of  pain  in,  269 
swelling  in,  269 
blisters  in,  276 
cold  in,  275 

counter-irritants  in,  276 
of  elbow,  posture    in    treatment    of, 
272 
seat  of  pain  in,  268 
swelling  in,  268 


Synovitis,  simple — 

evacuation  of  joint  in,  273 

extension  of  limb  in,  274 

heat  in,  266 

of  hip,  posture  in  treatment  of,  272 

Beat  of  pain  in,  268 

swelling  in,  268 
of  knee,  posture  in  treatment  of,  272 
"  seat  of  pain  in,  268 

swelling  in,  268 
massage  in,  277 
pain  in,  267 

passive  movement  in,  277 
rubber  bandage  in, 277 
of  shoulder,  posture  in  treatment  of, 
272 

seat  of  pain  in,  267 

swelling  in,  267 
strapping  in,  276 
symptoms  of,  266 

constitutional,  269 
topical  bleeding  in,  273 
treatment  of,  270 

constitutional,  270 

local,  271 
of  wrist,  posture  in  treatment  of,  272 

seat  of  pain  in,  268 

swelling  in,  268 
strumous,  296 

abscess  in,  312 
adjacent  abscess  in,  308 
chondritis  in,  304 
complete  dislocation  in,  311 
contraction  of  muscles  in,  305 
contracture  in,  305 
first  stage  of,  298 

symptoms  of,  309 
heat  in,  310 

intra-articular  tenderness  in,  311 
intra-osseous  abscess  in,  308 
joint-crepitus  in,  312 
periarticular  abscess  in,  308 
process  of  degeneration  in,  307 

of  repair  in,  307 
second  stage  of,  303,  311 
starting  pains  in,  311 
subluxation  in,  311 
tenderness  in,  310 
third  stage  of,  307,  312 

destructive  processes  in,  313 
reparative  processes  in,  312 
treatment  of,  314 
suppurative,  262,  278 

of  ankle,  apparatus  for,  287 
caries  from,  282 

necrotica  from,  282 
of  elbow,  apparatus  for,  285 
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Synovitis,  suppurative — 

false  anchylosis  from,  282 

of  knee,  apparatus  for,  286 

malposture  from,  283 

prognosis  of,  283 

of  shoulder,  apparatus  for,  285 

swelling  of,  282 

symptoms  of,  282 

constitutional,  283 
treatment  of,  284 

constitutional,  284 
local,  285 
true  anchylosis  from,  282 
of  wrist,  apparatus  for,  286 
tuberculous,  299  el  seq. 
from  typhoid  fever,  293 
Syphilis,  delayed  union  in  fracture  from,  43 

predisposing  to  fracture,  3 
Syphilitic  affections  of  joints,  376 

originating  in  bone-disease,  378 
joint-disease  from  perisynovial  gummata, 
376 


THARSAL  bones,  anterior,  excision  of,  531 
-'■  excision  of,  in  club-foot,  448 

fracture  of,  258 
Telangiectatic  myxoma,  580 
Tenderness  in  arthritis  deformans,  370 

intra-articular,  in  strumous  synovitis,  311 
in  strumous  synovitis,  310 
Testicle,  carcinoma  of,  648 
sarcoma  of,  615  et  seq. 
Tetanus  from  simple  fracture,  30 
Theca  vertebralis,  injuries  of,  786 
Thrombosis  from  fracture,  31 
Tibia,  epiphyseal  disjunction  of,  252 
fracture  of,  251 

diagnosis  of,  253 
symptoms  of,  252 
treatment  of,  253 
resection  of,  523 
sprain-fracture  of,  252 
Tight  bandaging,  delayed  union  in  fracture 

from,  44 
Tissue,  areolar,  cysts  from,  657 
medullary,  callus  from,  39 
Tissues,  perisynovial,  in  arthritis  deformans, 

370 
Toes,  fractures  of,  259 
Tongue,  carcinoma  of,  649 
Tonsil,  sarcoma  of,  617,  618 
Tracheotomy  in  carcinoma  of  larynx,  654 
Transplantation  of  bone  in  false  joint,  63 
Transverse  fracture,  18 

process   of    vertebra,    simple   fracture  of, 
760 


Traumatic  delirium  from  simple  fracture,  30 

myelitis.     Sue  Myelitis. 

spinal  meningitis.     See  Meningitis. 
Trejiliining  of  Hj)inal  column,  784 
table  of  cases  of,  890 
Treves,  Malformations   and   Diseases  of   tLi 

Spine,  891 
Trochanter,  lesser,  of  femur,  fracture  of,  200 

major,  of  femur,  excision  of,  502 
fracture  of,  198,  199 
Trunk,  excision  of  bones  of,  454 
Tubercle  causing  fracture,  12 
Tuberculous  synovitis,  299.     See  Synovitis. 
Tuberosities  of  humerus,  fractures  of,  120 
Tubes,  cysts  from  distention  of,  655 
Tumor  or  tumors,  543 

of  bone,  cystic,  causing  fracture,  12 
excision  for,  448 
hydatid,  causing  fracture,  12 

cartilaginous,  572.     See  Chondroma. 

classification  of,  559 

connective-tissue,  562 

embryonic,  600.     See  Sarcoma. 

course  of,  547 

cystic,  655 

diagnosis  of,  556 

endothelial,  622,  623 

epithelial,  562 

etiology  of,  544 

fatty,  564.     See  Lipoma. 

fibro-cellular  of  spine,  congenital,  905 

fibrous,  567.     See  Fibroma. 

general  characters  of,  556 

glandular,  627 

growth  of,  547 

heterologous,  548 

homologous,  548 

inflammatory  origin  of,  544 

of  joints,  430 

lymphatic,  582.     See  Lymphoma. 

malignancy  of,  555 

metamorphoses  of,  550 

microscopic  appearances  of,  description  of 
plates  of,  665 

mucous,  580.     See  Myxoma. 

multiple,  551 

muscular,  587.     See  Myoma. 

of  nerves,  590 

nomenclature  of,  559 

osseous,  576.     See  Osteoma. 

papillary,  624.     See  Papilloma. 

parasitic  origin  of,  546 

recurrence  of,  554 

resection  of  ribs  for,  462 

sacro-coccygeal,  congenital,  901 

secondary,  551 

iu  carcinoma,  640 
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Tumor  or  tumors^ 
shapes  of,  549 

solid,  relation  of  cysts  to,  658 
special  varieties  of,  5G4  el  seq. 
in  spina  bifida,  81)2 

contents  of,  893 
of  spine,  congenital,  cystic,  903 
prognosis  of,  905 
treatment  of,  905 
fatty,  905 
fibrous,  905 
with  foetal  remains,  902 

treatment  of,  903 
treatment  of,  in  general,  558 
vascular,  591 
warty,  624 
Twists  of  back,  686 

hemorrhage  into  vertebral  canal  from, 

706  et  seq. 
symptoms  of,  687 
of  cervical  region  of  vertebral  column,  688 

treatment  of,  692 
of  dorsal  region  of  vertebral  column,  692 
of  lumbar  region  of  vertebral  column,  694, 
696 
Tympanites  from  lesiong  of  spinal  cord,  851,  852 
Typhoid  fever,  synovitis  following,  293 


TTLNA,  coronoid  process  of,  fracture  of.     See 
^         CoVonoid. 
excision  of,  485 
fracture  of  shaft  of,  158 
compound,  160 
diagnosis  of,  159 
symptoms  of,  159 
treatment  of,  160 
olecranon   process    of,    fracture    of.     See 
Olecranon. 
Unilateral  dislocations.     See  Dislocations. 

injuries  of  spinal  cord,  80i 
Union  with  deformity  in  fracture,  treatment 
of,  65 
delayed,    in    fracture,    43.      See    under 
Fracture, 
treatment  of,  58 
in  fracture,  dissolved,  45 
immediate,  36 
Ununited  fracture  of  humerus,  resection  in, 
473 
resection  in,  447 
'pper  epiphysis  of  femur,  separation  of,  W7 
extremity,  excisions  in,  465  et  seq. 

fractures  of,  98  e^  seq. 
jaw,  excision  of.     See  Jaw. 
ftactnre  of,  69 

treatment  of,  70 


Urinary  organs,  disorders  of,  from  lesions  of 
spinal  cord,  842 
iiitlammation  of,  in  lesions  of  spinal 

cord,  846 
neuropathic    inflammation    of,    ana- 
tomical lesions  of,  850 
haematuria  from,  851 
symptoms  of,  849 
treatment  of,  851 
Urine,  changes  in,  from  lesions  of  spinal  cord, 
845 
incontinence  of,  from  lesions  of  spinal  cord, 

843 
retention  of,  from  lesions  of  spinal  cord, 
843 
in  fractures  of  vertebrae,  762 
Usure  in  arthritis  deformans,  371 


"ITARIETIES  of  fracture,  16 
"      Vascular  tumor,  591 
Veins,  wounds  of,  from  fracture,  30 
Venous  nsevi,  593,  594 

Vertebra  or  vertebrae,  articular  processes  of, 
simple  fracture  of,  760 
bodies  of,  simple  fracture  of,  760 
cervical,  dislocation  of,  713,  720 
diagnosis  of,  724 
etiology  of,  724 
prognosis  of,  726 
treatment  of,  728 
unilateral,  732 

diagnosis  of,  734 
etiology  of,  733 
prognosis  of,  734 
symptoms  of,  733 
treatment  of,  735 
hemorrhage  from  gunshot  injury  of 
transverse  process  of,  772 
diseases  of.     See  under  Spine, 
dislocations  of,  709 

with  fracture,  709  et  seq. 
dorsal,  dislocations  of,  736 
etiology  of,  736 
prognosis  of,  741 
symptoms  of,  739 
treatment  of,  742 
fractures  of,  746  et  seq. 
bedssres  in,  762 
diagnosis  of,  759 
gunshot,  744 

bedsores  in,  783 
diagnosis  of,  783 
metastatic  abscess  in,  783 
prognosis  of,  779 
treatment  of,  783 
latent,  762 
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Vertebra  or  vertebras,  fractures  of — 
priapism  from,  762 
prognosis  of,  7G3 

retention  of  urine  and  feces  in,  762 
spinal  paralysis  from,  762 
symptoms  of,  759 
treatment  of,  768 
gunshot  injuries  of,  771 
laminae  of,  simpler  fracture  of,  760 
lumbar,  dislocation  of,  736 
etiology  of,  736 
prognosis  of,  741 
symptoms  of,  739 
treatment  of,  742 
pedicles  of,  simple  fracture  of,  760 
spinous  processes  of,  fracture  of,  758 
third  cervical,  dislocation  of  axis  forward 

upon,  719 
transverse  process  of,  simple  fracture  of, 
760 
Vertebral  articulations,  inflammations  of,  from 
injuries,  696 
canal,    hemorrhage    into,    from   sprains, 
twists,    and   flexures   of    back,   706   et 
seq. 
column,  cervical  region  of,  sprains,  twists, 
and  wrenches 
of,  688 
treatment     of, 
692 
dorsal  region  of,  sprains,  twists,  and 

wrenches  of,  692 
injuries  of,  709 
ligaments  of,  686 

lumbar   region    of,    sprains,    twists, 
and  wrenches  of,  694,  690 
Vessels,  injuries  of,  in  fractures  of  lower  end 

of  humerus,  139 
Villous  carcinoma,  632 
Violence,  direct,  fracture  from,  3 

indirect,  fracture  from,  3 
Vision,  impairment  of,  from  railway-injuries 

of  spine,  886 
Vomiting  from  railway-injuries  of  spine,  889 


WARTY  tumor,  624 
'•  Wasting,  muscular,  in  fracture,  28 
White  swelling,  309 

Wire,  metallic,  in  treatment  of  false  joint,  62 
Wounds  of  arteries  from  fracture,  30 
of  back,  contused,  677 

treatment  of,  679 
gunshot,  GK2 

l)arenchymatou8         liemorrh.ige 

from,  ^j>:^^ 
treatment  of,  685 
incised,  669 
lacerated,  679 

treatment  of,  682 
punctured, 669 
gunshot,  of  spinal  cord.     See  Gunshot, 
incised,  of  bone,  26ll 
of  joints,  excision  for,  443 
of  knee-joint,  excision  for,  522 
of  nerves  from  fracture,  30 
punctured,  of  bone,  260 
of  spinal  cord,  799  et  seq. 

treatment  of,  802 
of  veins  from  fracture,  30 
Wrenches  of  back,  686 

hemorrhage  into  vertebral  canal  from, 

706  et  seq. 
symptoms  of,  687 
cervical  region  of  vertebral  column,  688 

treatment  of,  692 
dorsal  region  of  vertebral  column,  692 
lumbar  region  of  vertebral  column,  694,  696 
Wrist,  anchylosis  of,  treatment  of,  407 

synovitis  of,  simple,  posture  in  treatment 
of,  272 
seat  of  pain  in,  268 
swelling  in,  268 
strumous,  tenderness  in,  310 
suppurative,  apparatus  for,  286 
Wrist-joint,  excision  of,  487 
statistics  of,  489 


rYGOMA,  fracture  of,  68 
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